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Nczu  Books  and  Nezv  Editions 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

'  CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

j   Sixpenny  Parts,  Monthly.    (Each  Part  containing  Ninety-Six  Pages— and  i 

j       Four  Times  in  the  Year,  120  Pages.)    Eight  Parts  Now  Ready.  ! 

j    In   Half-crown  Volumes,  issued  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced.  | 

(Each  VoUtme  containing  Six  Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stiff  Coloured  Wrap-  j 

per.)    Vols.  I.  and  II.  Now  Ready.  f 

'   Also,  in  Three-and-Sixpenny  Volumes,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards.    Vols.  ! 

I      I.  and  II.  Now  Ready.  k 

\  The  Whole  Set  of  Nineteen  Volumes  of      Household  W^ords,"  forming  ^ 

\      the  Complete  Work,  will  be  ready  within  as  short  a  period  as  is  compatible  I 

f'      with  its  being  well  printed,  at  the  following  prices  : —  | 

\  In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  vols.,  at  -zs.  6d.  ea.  £2761 
i    In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19  vols.,  ats^-.  6d.  each.  366} 

j  Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back — Two  Vols,  in  One —  \ 

!      9  Vols,  at  6s.  each,  i  vol.  at  ^s.  6d.  2  17    6  j 

\    k 

PARLOUR  EDITION  OF  MISS  BRADDON'S  NOVELS.  [ 

In  handy  size,  crown  8vo,  printed  in  large,  easily  read  type,  with  Frontispiece  and  j 

Title-page  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  lettered,  price  i 

3^-.  6d.  each.  [ 

The  popularity  and  success  of  Miss  Braddon's  Novels  are  facts  well  known  to  I 

V  /ery  Bookseller  in  the  kingdom.    Both  in  the  Library  Edition  at  Six  Shillings  j 

T^er  work,  and  in  the  Cheap  Edition  at  Two  Shillings  per  work,  the  sales  of  Miss  I 

Braddon's  productions  attest  an  extent  of  public  appreciation  alike  without  pre-  | 
edent  and  without  parallel.    The  Book  Trade  is  well  aware  of  this  ;  and  it  is 

.-iSo  well  aware  of  the  desire  frequently  expressed  by  customers  for  an  Edition  [ 

less  expensive  than  the  Library,  and  more  legible  than  the  Cheap,  Edition  of  \_ 

their  favourite  Author.    To  meet  this  requirement,  the  Publishers  beg  to  an-  f 

nounce  a  Parlour  Edition  of  Miss  Braddon's  Novels,  each  work  got  up  in  excel-  [ 
lent  style,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear  and  easily  read  type,  serviceably 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  lettered,  forming  not  merely  an  intermediate  issue,  t 

so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  but  also  about  the  most  substantial,  the  neatest,  and  I 

the  handiest  series  of  books  that  the  most  fastidious  of  economists  can  procure.  E 

The  following  are  Now  Ready  : —  f 


Lady  Audley's  Secret. 
(     Henry  Dunbak. 
\     Only  a  Clod. 
i     John  Marchmont's  Legacy. 
I     Lady's  Mile. 


Aurora  Floyd. 
The  Doctor's  Wife. 
Eleanor's  Victory. 
Sir  Jasper's  Tenant. 
Trail  of  the  Serpent. 


Ne2u  Book  hy  the  famous  Autho7-  of  *^  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse," 
ajtd  "  The  True  Histo?y  of  a  Little  Ragaimiffiji." 
Now  Ready,  in  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  price  ks. 
UNSENTIMENTAL  JOURNEYS.    By  the  Amateur  "  Lambeth 
Casual,"  Mr.  James  Greenv/ood,  of  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 


J.  Ogden  and  Co.,  Printers,  172,  St.  John  Street,  E.G. 


Nezv  Books  and  Neiv  Editions 


\       On  November  ist,  Part  L,  to  be  continued  Monthly.    Royal  8vo,  price  is. 
BEETON'S   GREAT   BOOK    OF    POETRY.  Containing 
nearly  Two  Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Poets. 

Part  I.  contains  : — 


First  Period,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  1400. — Notices  and  Poems 
of  Caidmon,  Alfred  the  Great,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Brunne, 
Richard  Rolle,  Robert  Langlande, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  John  Gower,  John 
Barbour. 

Second  Period,  from  1400  to  1558. — 
Notices  and  Poems  of  John  Lydgate, 
James  I.,  Andrew  Wyntoun,  Blind 
I/arry,  Robert  Henrysone,  William 
Dunbar,  Gawain  Douglas,  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  John  Skelton,  Henry  How- 
ard, Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Andrew  Bourd, 
Thoni?.s  Tusser,  Richard  Edwards. 

Third  Pe7'iod,  from  1558  to  1649. — 
Notices  of  Thomas  Sackvllle,  John 
Harrington,  George  Gascoigne,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Robert  Southwell,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Nicholas  Breton, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Joshua  Sylvester, 
Richard  Bamfield,  Thomas  Watson, 
Edmund  Spenser,  Samuel  Daniel, 
IMichael  Drayton,  Edward  Fairfax,  Sir 
John  Harrington,  Fulke  Greville,  Sir 


Henry  Wotton,  Henry  Constable, 
Shakspere,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Sir  John  Davles,  John  Donne,  Ben 
Jonson,  Joseph  Hall,  Richard  Corbet, 
Dr.  Henry  King,  Dr.  Wylde,  Thomas 
Carew,  GeorgeWither,  William  Browne, 
Francis  Quarles,  Richard  Crashaw, 
George  Herbert,  Giles  Fletcher,  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  William  Hablngton,  Sir 
John  Suckling,  John  Chalkhill,  Wil- 
liam Cartwright,  Robert  Herrick, 
Richard  Lovelace,  Thomas  Randolph, 
William  Drummond,  Thomas  May, 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Sir  Wil  iam 
Davenant,  John  Hall,  Thomas  Nabbes, 
John  Cleveland,  James  Shirley-,  Alex- 
ander Brome,  Katherine  Philips,  Alex- 
ander Scot,  Sir  Richard  Maitland, 
John  Lyley,  George  Peele,  Thomas 
Nash  and  Robert  Greene,  Thomas 
Lodge,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Web- 
ster, John  Ford,  Philip  Massinger, 
John  Marston,  Thomas  Goffe,  Sidney 
Godolphin,  George  Chapman,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 


In  all,  Part  I.  contains  Ninety-five  of  the  best  early  English  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads, with  Biographical  Notices,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the  Poets. 
Pak T  IL  will  contain  202  Poems,  written  between  1558  and  1649. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  5^. 

BEETON'S  BOYS'  BOOK  of  HISTORY  and  ADVENTURE. 

Illustrated  with  36  Tinted  Engravings,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette Title-page.   

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  7^.  6d.  Uniform  with 
Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Biography. — Now  Ready. 
BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  A  Univer- 
sal Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps — Ancient,  IModern,  and  Biblical. 
With  Several  Hundred  Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  Eng- 
lish County  Towns,  the  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth,  and  Localities  of  Gene- 
ral Interest,  in  Separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing  in  all  upwards 
of  Twelve  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by  S.  O. 
Beetok,  F.R.G.S.    Post  8vo,  half-bound. 


PnhlisJicd  by  W<xrd,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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A  A,  a-a,  is  probably  derived  either  from  the 
Celtic  Ach  or  the  Teutonic  Aa,  signifying 
water.  Hence,  there  are  several  small  rivers  of 
that  name.  1.  A  river  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  which  falls  into  the  Little 
Nethe,  near  Grobbendonck.  2.  A  river  of  Hol- 
land, in  Groningen,  of  the  name  of  AVester- 
wolder  Aa,  which  falls  into  the  Dollart.  3, 
Another  in  North  Brabant,  which,  after  passing 
Helmont,  joins  the  Dommel  at  Bois-le-Duc.  4. 
Another  in  Overyssel,  which,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Vecht,  flows  into  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  5.  Another  in  Brabant,  near  Buda.  6 
Another  in  Jutland.  7.  A  river  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  province  of  Livonia,  which  flows 
■from  E.  to  S.VV.,  into  the  Bay  of  Riga.  8. 
Another  in  Courland,  which  flows  into  the 
Dwina,  near  Riga.  9.  A  river  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,which  carries  the  waters  of 
the  Hallwyler  Lake  into  the  Aar.  10.  Another 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Sarnen, 
in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  into  the  Lake  of 
Lv^ecvn.  11.  Another  which  drains  the  valley 
of  Enge^beig,  in  Unterwalden,  and  falls  into  a 
bay  roar  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucern.  12,  A  river  of  Hanover,  which 
flows  into  the  Ems,  in  the  provmce  of  Lingen. 
13.  A  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
barg(.s  at  Si.  Omer.  After  pursuing  a  course 
of  40  miles,  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Gravelines. 

Ai  CH,  aaky  the  name  of  a  river  in  Germany, 
in  Baden. 

A-4.CH,  a  little  town  in  Baden,  situated  near 
th.3  source  of  the  above  river,  19  miles  N.W. 
frG;n  Constance.  Fop.  80O.  2.  A  village  not 
f?,,'.'  from  Treves  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Aachen,  aa'lcen.    {See  Aix-la-Chapelle.) 

Aahus,  or  Ahaus,  a-hoos,  a  small  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  27 
rclleis  N.W.  from.  Munstcr.   Pop.  1800. 

Aain  Chaein,  ain  kairin,  a  village  near  Jeru- 
salem, said  to  be  the  place  where  Zacliarias 
lived,  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Near 
it  is  a  convent,  the  altar  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  very  spot  where  John  the 
Biiptist  wafi  born. 

Aakirke,  aa'-JcirJc,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
B  jrnholm,  belonging  to  Denmark.   Pop.  GOO. 

Aalbokg,  oV-horq^  ono  of  the  districts  into 

^ 


Aargau 


which  Jutland,  the  N.  part  of  Denmark,  is 
divided.— The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  situated  on  the  Liim  Fiord  40 
miles  N.E.  from  Viborg.  It  is  tolerably  well 
fortified,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  public  buildings.  Mcuif.  Sugar,  soap, 
snufF,  chocolate,  and  scythes;  the  town  also 
contains  several  distilleries.  Exp.  Corn,  wool, 
herrings,  hides,  tar,  tallow,  and  spirits.  Pop. 
7500.    Lat,  57"  2'  N.    Lou.  9^  55'  E. 

Aalen",  aa'-len,  a  district  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  Ext.  103  square 
miles,  or  69,120  acres.  Besc,  Watered  by  the 
river  Koeher,  abundantly  wooded,  and  moun- 
tainous in  the  south.  Pro.  Cattle,  and  a  little 
corn.  Ilavf.  Chemicals,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods:  some  iron-mines  are  worked  in  the 
district,  which  contains  one  city,  one  market 
town,  and  109  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Pop. 
22,000.— The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kocher,41  miles  E.  from  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  2800.    Lat.  48'^  50'  N.    Lon.  10°  7'  E. 

Aalsmeer,  aals'-meer,  a  village  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  situated  near 
some  small  lakes  10  miles  S.W.  from  Amsterdam. 
It  is  famous  for  its  eel  fisheries  and  strawberrio=' 
Pop.  2000. 

Aalten-,  aal'-ten,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aa,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Arnheim.  Por, 
2500. 

Aamadt,  aa'-mat,  a  town  of  Norway  on  the 
Glommen,  83  miles  N.E.  from  Christiania.  Pop. 
3000. 

Aar,  c-ar,  1.  Ariver  of  Germany,  which  enters 
the  Diemel,  near  Warburg.  2.  A  large  river  of 
Switzerland,  the  most  considerable  after  the 
Rhhie  and  the  Rhone,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
after  a  course  of  170  miles.  It  is  well  suppHed 
with  fish.  3.  A  river  of  Prussia  in  the  province 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  rising  in  the  Eitlelbcrg 
mountains  and  falling  into  the  Rhine  opposite 
Linz.  The  name  of  this  river  is  sometimes  spelt 
Ahr. 

Aaraij,  aa'-roic,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the 
chief  town  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aar,  at  the  south 
base  of  the  Jura,  43  miles  N.E.  from  Bern.  It 
is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  Man/.  Cotton, 
goods,  ribbons,  and  cannons.  Pop.  4*^00,  chiefly 
Protestants.    Lat,  47°  25'  N.    Lon.  8°  10'  E. 

Aakgau,  or  Akgovia,  av'-gou,  ar-go'-ve-a  (Fr. 
Argovie,  ar-go-ve),  one  of  the  cantons  Li 
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Switzerland,  originally  a  part  of  Bern, but  erected 
into  an  independent  canton  in  1798.  Ext.  502 
square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  and  diversified  by 
hills,  mountains  and  valleys.  Fro.  Cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  corn,  the  grape,  and  other  fruits. 
Mavf.  Printed  calicoes,  hosiery,  silk,  ribbons, 
and  straw  hats.  Fop.  195,020,  comprehending 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews. 

Aarhuus,  ar'-hoos,  one  of  the  four  "  stifts"  or 
districts  into  which  the  Danish  province  of  Jut- 
land is  divided.  It  is  for  the  most  part  level, 
and  has  in  its  coast  several  indentations,  which 
\  sevve  for  bays  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  shores.  Ext.  1865  square  miles.  Fro.  Po- 
tatoes, corn  and  flax.  Fop.  About  140,000,  many 
of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  while 
the  females  are  chiefly  engaged  in  spinning. 
Aarhuus,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the 
Cattegat,  37  miles  S.E.  from  Viborg,  and  pos- 
sesses, besides  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  largest 
church  in  Denmark.  It  has  the  best  harbour  in 
Jutland,  with  regular  steam  communication  with 
Copenhagen  and  Kallundborg.  Fop.  11,000. 
Lai.  56°  N.    Lon.  10°  10'  E. 

Aaeseo,  or  Akzeu,  aar'-se-o,  a  seaport  town 
of  Algiers,  in  Africa,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Oran. 
It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  Lat.  35°  50'  N.  Lon. 
0°  18'  W. 

Aaestad,  or  Altikstad,  aar'-stad,  a  royal 
seat,  in  the  diocese  of  Bergen,  in  Norway.— 
Here  King  Harold  Haarfager  generally  re- 
sided. 

Aasteup,  aas'-troopy  a  district  of  Aalborg,  a 
division  of  the  province  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark. 

Ababdeh,  ai-hah'-de^  a  tract  of  country  in 
Upper  Egypt,  inhabited  by  a  pastoral  people, 
supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
A  marble  called  breccia  verde  is  found  in  it,  as 
well  as  gold  and  emeralds,  and  it  abounds  with 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman  remains. 

Abach,  a-hah,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 
Danube,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Piatisbon.  It  was 
burnt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon  in  1297. 
Here  are  some  excellent  springs  of  mineral 
waters,  which  are  much  frequented.   Fop.  620. 

Abaco,  Great  and  Little,  a-haTc'-o,  two 
islands  of  the  Bahamas,  the  larger  80  miles  long 
and  15  miles  broad,  and  the  smaller,  28  miles 
long  and  about  5  miles  broad.  Lat.  between 
25°  50',  and  27'  N.  Lon.  between  77°  and  78°  W. 

Abad,  a'-had,  a  Hindoo  word,  signifying  the 
city  of:  as  Hyderabad,  the  city  of  Hyder. 

Abad  AN",  a-ha-dan',  a  town  of  Persia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Shat-el-Arab,  formed  by  the  combined  streams 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  about  40 
miles  from  Bussorah,  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

Abadeh,  a-ha-de',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Pars,  120  miles  N.  from  Shiraz,  to 
which  it  sends  fruits.   Fop.  5000. 

Abafede,  a'-ha-feed,  a  mountain  in  Egypt, 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Egyi^tian 
Magi.  It  was  much  revered  by  the  Eoranns 
when  the  country  fell  into  their  hands,  and  it 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Christian  devotees, 
who  lived  in  caves  cut  into  the  rock. 

Abainville,  ah'-ain-veel,  a  town  of  France, 
situated  on  the  Ornain,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouse,  famous  for  its  manufactures  in 
iron. 

Abaite,  a-lait',  a  river  of  S.  America,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Francesco.  In  this  river 
the  largest  diamond  ever  fouhd  in  Brazil  was  | 
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picked  up  by  three  men  who  had  been  banished 
into  the  interior,  and  were  wandering  about  un- 
explored parts  in  search  of  gold.  They  pre- 
sented it  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
were  pardoned  on  account  of  their  honesty. 

Abakane,  a'-ha-lcain,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Abakane,  which  falls  into  the  Yenisei, 
near  Mardachi,  and  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  town 
of  Abakansk,  a  Cossack  military  station  in  the 
government  of  Yeniseisk. 

Abakansk,  a-ba-kayisk' ,  a  prosperous  town  of 
Siberia,  in  Russia  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  river 
Yenisei,  320  miles  S.  from  Yeniseisk.  It  was 
destroyed  in  1707,  and  rebuilt  about  eighteen 
years  afterwards.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  the 
mildest  in  Siberia.  Fop.  1000.  Lat.  51'^  N. 
Lon.  91°  30'  E. 

Abalak,  or  Abalaksk,  a-ha-lah,  a  town  of 
Siberia,  near  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Irtish. 

Abancat,  a'-ba7i-Jce,  a  town  of  Peru,  situated 
on  the  river  Cuzco,56  miles  S.W.  from  the  towai 
of  that  name.  It  is  famous  for  its  sagar- 
refmeries.   Fop.  5000. 

Abano,  a-ba'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  in  the  province 
of  Padua,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Padua,  celebrated 
for  its  warm  sulphurous  waters,  and  mud  baths, 
in  which,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  the  patient 
is  immersed  in  warm  mud.   Fop.  3000. 

Ab  ARAN,  a-bd-rdn,  a  town  of  Russian  A  rmenia, 
35  miles  N.W.  from  Erivan. 

Abassia,  d-bash-e-a,  the  name  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  Abyssinia. 

Abatos,  a-ba-tos',  the  ancient  name  of  an 
island  in  Lake  Moeris,  or  Birket-el-Keroun,  in 
Egypt,  famous  for  being  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris, 
and  for  producing  the  papjTUs,  of  which  the 
ancients  made  their  paper. 

Abaujvar,  ai-borj'-var,  a  district  in  Upper 
Hungary,  73  miles  N.W.  from  Debreczin,  pro- 
ducing grain,  fruit,  and  grapes,  from  which  the 
wine  Imown  as  Tokay  is  made.  JExt.  1130  sq." 
miles.  Fop.  125,000.  Its  chief  town,  Kaschau, 
is  situated  on  the  Hernad.  Lat.  48°  44'  N. 
Lon.  21°  17'  E. 

Abazkaja,  or  Abatzkaya,  a-baz-Tca'-ja,  an 
open  town  of  Siberia,  in  Russia  in  Asia,  situated 
on  the  river  Ishim,  about  40  miles  N.E.  from 
the  town  bearing  that  name. 

Abbas-Abad,  ab-bas-a-bad,  a  fortified  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in  Persia, 
treacherouslv  surrendered  to  the  Russians  in 
the  war  of  1827. 

Abbefioed,  db-be-fe'-ord,  a  seaport  town  of 
Norway,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay,  in 
which  are  three  islands,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
Christiania,  in  the  government  of  Aggerhuus. 

Abbeokuta,  db-be-o-l-it -fa,  a  town  of  Western 
Africa,  chief  town  of  Egba,  a  district  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yorriba,  or  Yariba,  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Lagos.  The  natives  of  the  district  are 
naturally  of  a  kind  and  humane  disposition, 
and  have  been  greatly  civilized  by  the  labours 
of  missionaries.    Fop.  50,000. 

Abberley,  a  parish  of  England  in  Worcester- 
shire, 5  tiiilcs  S.W.  from  Bewdley.   Fop.  092. 

Abbeville,  dbb'-veel,  a  fortified  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Somme,  25  miles  N.W.  from 
Amiens.  It  was  formerly  a  farm  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Rcquier,  whence  its  name  is 
derived-  This  city  was  considerably  damaged 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  November, 
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1773,  when  150  of  its  inhabitants  perished,  and 
about  100  houses  were  destroyed.  Among  its 
principal  buildings  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Vulfran,  with  a  highly  ornamented  western 
facade  stands  pre-eminent.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  canvas,  packing  and  sail-cloths,  soap, 
jewellery,  hosiery,  and  glass.  Fop.  about 
20,000. 

Abbeville,  ahh'-vil,  a  district  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  W.  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Po/?.  free,  14,000 ;  coloured,  20,000;  total 
34,000. — The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  80  miles 
N.W.  from  Columbia,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway. 

Abbetfeale,  dh'-he-feel,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  34  miles 
S.W.  from  Limerick.  Ext.  18,100  acres.  Fop. 
of  par.  and  vil.  4709. 

Abbeyleix,  db'-be-le,  a  market  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  Queen's  County,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Maryborough.   Fop.  of  parish  4321. 

Abbitibbe,  dh'-he-tib,  one  of  the  districts  in 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
There  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  district, 
and  a  river  which  issues  from  it  and  joins  the 
Moose  river,  the  united  streams  falling  into  the 
S.  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Lat.  (of  lake),  48=  52' 
N.    io;?.  78°  45' V/. 

Abbots,  or  Apewood  Castle,  in  StaflPord- 
shire,  an  ancient  fortification  near  the  borders 
of  Shropshire,  about  7  miles  S.W.  from  Wolver- 
hampton ;  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient Britons. 

Abbotsbury,  ah'-hots-her'-re,  a  market  town 
of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Dorchester.  Fop.  1089. 

ABBOTS-BEOMLEt,  db' -hots-hrum' -le,  a  town  of 
England,  in  Staftbrdshire,  10  miles  E.  from  Staf- 
ford.  Fop.  1538. 

Abbotsford,  dh'-bots-ford,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  a  few  miles  above  Melrose  Abbey.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  ford  formerly  used  by  the 
monks  of  Melrose. 

Abbots-Langley,  db-bots-lang'-le,  a  village 
of  England,  5  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Albans,  in 
Hertfordshire,  distinguished  as  the  birthplace 
of  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  or  Adrian  IV. ;  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  rose  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Rome.  It  has  extensive  paper-mills,  and 
some  cottages  belonging  to  the  "  Booksellers' 
Provident  Society,"  called  the  "Booksellers' 
Retreat,"  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  decayed 
booksellers.   Fop.  2,4000. 

Abb's  Head,  St.,  ai's  hed,  a  promontory  or 
hbadland  in  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  It  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Lat.  55'  55'  N.  Lon.  2=  86'  W.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  this  headland. 

Ab CASSIA,  db'kdsh'-e-a,  or  Abassia,  a  district 
of  Georgia,  extending  W.  from  Mingrelia  along 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Kutais,  one  of  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  belonging  to  Russia.  The  inhabitants 
live  in  mean,  low  huts,  and  go  almost  naked ; 
they  are  idle  and  lazy,  neglecting  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  resorting  to  theft  and  rob- 
bery as  a  means  of  support.  Abcassia  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  sources  from  wnich  the 
slave-market  at  Constantinople  was  supplied. 
Fop.  about  60,000.  Lat.  between  42°  30'  and 
41'  N.   Lon.  between  39°  20'  and  42°  20'  E. 

Abcoude,  db'koody  a  village  of  Holland,  in 
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the  province  of  Utrecht,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Utrecht,  on  the  river  Vecht.    Fop.  1000. 

Abdie,  db-de',  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
Scotland,  in  which  the  battle  of  Blackearnside 
was  fought  in  the  time  of  Wallace,  between  the 
Scots  and  English.    Fop.  1381. 

Abenrade,  db'-en-rad,  or  Apenbide,  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  in  Denmark,  38  miles 
N.  from  Schleswig.  Fop.  4250.  Lat.  55°  3'  N. 
Lon.  9°  25'  E. 

Abensbeeg,  db'-ens-berg,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  river  Abens,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Ratisbon.  Jlia^j/".  Chiefly  woollen  goods.  Fop, 
1,200. — Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
Napoleon  I.,  in  April,  1809. 

Abens,  db'-ens,  ariver  of  Bavaria,  which  enters 
the  Danube  near  Neustadt. 

Aber,  db'-er,  a  Celtic  word  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  many  places  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  signifying  the  mouth  or  embou- 
chure of  a  river. 

Aberaeron,  or  Abeeayron",  db'-er-air'-on,  a 
seaport  town  of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aeron,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Aberystwith.  Exp.  Lead  ore,  oats,  and  butter. 
Lnp.  Coal  and  limestone.  Fop.  534. — There 
are  some  remains  of  an  earthwork  near  the  town, 
called  the  Castle  of  Cadwgan,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  12th  centur;'. 

Aber-avon,  db'-er-ai'-von,  a  town  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Avon,  in  Swansea  Bay,  7  miles  S.E.  from 
Swansea.  It  imports  ore  from  Cornwall,  and 
exports  coal,  copper,  and  tin.   Fop.  2916. 

ABERBROTHOCK,ai'-er-irO!(7i'-0^,OrAEBROATB", 

arbrawth,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport  town  in  the 
county  of  Forfar,  m  Scotland,  13  miles  S.E. 
from  Forfar.  Here  was  formerly  the  largest 
and  richest  monastery  ^in  Scotland,  founded 
about  1178,  by  William  the  Lion,  in  memory  of 
St.  Thomas  a-Becket.  Arbroath  is  a  thriving 
place,  and  contains  several  churches  and  chapels, 
some  schools,  and  a  good  library.  The  harbour 
is  small  but  safe,  being  protected  by  a  break- 
water. Mavf.  IBrowu  linens,  canvas,  leather, 
and  cordage.  Fop.  of  parliamentary  borough, 
17,593.  A  station  on  the  Scottish  North- 
Eastern  and  Dundee  and  Ai-broath  Railway. 

Abeeconway,  db'-er-Tcon'-way,  or  Conway,  a 
small  seaport  of  Wales,  in  Caernarvon,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  20  miles 
N.E.  from  Caernarvon.  It  is  surrounded  by- 
lofty  walls,  and  possesses  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent castle  built  on  a  rock  projecting  into 
the  river  by  Edward  I.  in  1283.  Fop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  2523. 

Abercorn,  db'-er-korn,  a  town  of  Linlithgow- 
shire, or  West  Lothian,  Scotland,  6  miles  N.E, 
from  Linlithgow.   Fop.  965. 

Abehcorn,  a  small  town  of  Georgia,  United 
States  of  America,  about  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Savannah. 

Aberdare,  db'-er-dair,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  situated  on  the 
Cynon,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
There  are  coal  and  iron-mines  near  the  town, 
which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Tafl"  Vale  and 
Aberdare  Railway.  Its  canal  is  connected  with 
the  Glamorganshire  or  Cardifl"  canal.  Fop.  of 
parish,  32,299. 

Aberdeen,  db'-er-deen^  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough  and  city  of  Scotland,  re- 
turning one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
and  the  chief  town  of  Aberdeenshire,  is  situated 
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on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  about  a  mile 
from  its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea,  and  92 
miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  The  entire  city  of  Aber- 
deen consists  of  two  parts ;  the  southern  por- 
tion on  the  Dee  being-  sometimes  distinguished 
as  New  Aberdeen,  while  the  northern  part, 
about  a  mile  from  the  former,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Don,  is  called  Old  Aberdeen.  New  Aber- 
deen is  regularly  built  of  granite,  with  wide 
and  spacious  streets,  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  cleanliness.  A  granite  pier  of  1500  feet  in 
length,  and  a  breakwater,  render  the  harbour 
one  of  the  safest  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  A  light- 
house, with  two  lights,  stands  at  its  entrance 
on  Girdle  Ness.  Aberdeen  contains  nearly  50 
churches  and  chapels  for  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  and  amongst  these  there  is 
a  church  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  In 
Old  Aberdeen  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old 
cathedral,  the  nave  of  which  is  still  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  and  is  used  as  a 
parisli  church.  Each  part  of  the  city  possesses 
a  university — King's  College  and  University,  in 
Old  Aberdeen,  founded  by  James  IV.  in  1494, 
and  Marischal  College  and  University  in  New 
Aberdeen,  founded  by  George  Keith,  Earl  Mar- 
shal of  Scotland,  in  1593,  There  is  a  town  house, 
an  endowed  grammar  school,  and  a  hospital  for 
aged  women  in  Old  Aberdeen,  but  the  rest  of 
the  public  buildings  are  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
city.  Among  these  the  principal  are  the  county 
buildhigs,  the  royal  infirmary,  the  trades'  hall, 
Gorc'ion's  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  sons  of  decayed  burgesses  of  th3 
city,  the  barracks,  military  hospital,  bridewell, 
county  jail,  and  a  handsome  market  cross.  A 
bridge  of  granite  crosses  the  Den  burn  or 
brook  in  the  centre  of  Union-street,  and  the 
city  also  contains  a  magnificent  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  which  was  formally  un- 
covered in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  on  October 
13th,  1863.  The  market  was  built  in  1841. 
Among  the  educational  establishments  of  New 
Aberdeen  are  two  grammar  schools  and  several 
public  schools.  Man/,  Woollen, cotton,  and  linen 
goods,  combs,  carpets,  rope,  machinery,  paper, 
soap,  and  sailcloth ;  there  are  also  several  large 
iron-foundries,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  It 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  granite.  Pop.  of  Old 
and  New'Aberdeen,  73,805.  Lat.  57°  8'  N.  Lon. 
2°  5'  W. — Aberdeen  first  rose  into  notice  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  destroyed  by  Edward  III.  of  England.  It 
is  a  terminus  of  the  Scottish  North-Eastern, 
the  Great  North  of  Scotland,  and  Deeside  Rail- 
ways, and  is  145  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  rail, 
via  Perth  and  Stirling. 

Aberdeenshike,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land, containing  the  districts  of  Mar,  Garioch, 
Strathbogie,  Formartin,  and  Buchan,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Banlf  and  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  Banft  and  Inverness, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine. 
It  occupies  the  central  portion  of  an  extensive 
promontory  running  out  into  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  friths  of  Tay  and  Moray.  Area. 
1970  square  miles,  being  the  fifth  in  size  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  Desc.  Generally  hilly  and 
mountainous  in  the  south-west.  There  is  much 
excellent  pasture  in  the  high  parts ;  and  the 
level  tract,  Strathbogie,  contains  many  well- 
cultivated  farms.  Its  prmcipal  rivers  are  the 
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Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan,  the  Ugie,  and  the 
Deveron,  with  their  respective  tributaries.  Some 
of  its  parishes  are  almost  wholly  covered  with 
wood,  the  natural  consisting  of  alder,  poplar, 
birch,  and  mountain-ash;  and  the  planted, 
chiefly  of  Scotch  firs  and  larch.  The  fir  timber 
of  the  forest  of  Mar  for  quality  and  size  stands? 
highest  in  the  British  isles :  oats  and  turnips 
are  raised  i  n  great  quantities,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattle  are  fed  annually  for  tho 
principal  English  markets.   Pop.  221,569. 

Abbrdovr,  ab'-er-doiir,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  Pop.  1874, 
Another  in  Aberdeenshire,  36  miles  N.  from 
Aberdeen,  where  there  ara  some  millstone 
quarries.   Po]).  1997. 

Abekeoiid,  db'-er-ford,  or  Abeefoeth,  a 
market  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  W. 
'  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  15  miles  S.W.  from  York. 
Manf.  Cordage,  baskets,  and  ironwork.  Pop, 
1009. 

Aberfoyle,  ah'-er-foil,  a  village,  parish,  and 
defile  in  the  Grampian  Hills,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  39  miles  S.W.  from  Perth. 
Pop.  565. — In  this  parish  are  Lochs  Katrine 
and  Achray,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Rob  Roy"  is  laid 
here. 

Abereraw,  ab'-er-fraw,  a  village  of  Anglesey, 
Wales,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Holyhead.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  castle,  or  palace,  in  which 
the  princes  of  North  Wales  sometimes  held 
their  courts.   Pop.  1238. 

Abergavenny,  db'-er-ga-ven'-ne,  com.  pron. 
dh'-er-gen'-ne,  a  town  of  England,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, situated  on  the  river  Gavenny,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Usk,  13  miles  W.  from  Mon- 
mouth. It  has  a  trade  in  flannels.  Pop.  60S6. — 
A  station  on  the  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and 
Hereford  Railway,  18  miles  by  rail  from  New- 
port. 

Aberg-ele,  dh'-er-gel'-le,  a  small  watering- 
town  of  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Denbigh,  a  resort  for  invalids  and  sea- 
bathers  in  the  summer.  Pop.  Avith  the  parish, 
3308.— A  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  34  miles  by  rail  from  Chester. 

Abergw^illie,  db'-er-gwil'-le,  or  Abeeger- 
LECH,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  Carmarthenshire, 
where  there  is  an  episcopal  palace  belonging  to 
the  see  of  St.  David's.  Pop.  with  parish,  2197. 

Aberlady,  dh'-er-la'de,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
inE.  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonshire,  5  miles  N.W. 
from  Haddington.  It  has  a  small  bay,  which 
forms  the  port  of  Haddington.   Pop.  1019. 

Aberlour,  ab'er-lour,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Banff"shire,  28  miles  S.W.  from 
Banff.  Pop.  of  parish,  1665. — A  station  on  the 
Strathspey  branch  of  the  Great  North  of  Scot- 
land Railwaj',  2  miles  by  rail  from  Strathspey. 

Abernethy,  ah'-er-ne'tlie,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  situated  cn  the  river  Spey,  in  Elgin 
or  Morayshire,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Elgin.  Near 
this  place  is  erected  a  famous  monument,  called 
Macduflf's  Cross,  where,  formerly,  if  any  one 
within  the  ninth  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
laird  Macduff*  fled  for  manslaughter,  he  was 
pardoned,  on  paying  a  few  head  of  cattle,  by 
way  of  fine.  The  mountain  Cairngorm  rises  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  parish.  Fop.  of  parish,  1928. — 
The  terminus  of  the  Strathspey  branch  of  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  28  miles  by 
rail  from  Strathspey. 

Abernethy,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire; 
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situated  on  the  Tay,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Perth. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  the  Picts.  Fop.  of  parish,  I960.— 
A  station  on  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
Kailway,  8  miles  from  Perth. 

Aberystwith,  ah'-er-ist'ioith,  a  town  and 
chapelry  of  Wales,  in  Cardiganshire,  situated  33 
miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan,  on  the  river  Rheidiol, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Ystwitli,  and  where 
they  both  fall  into  the  sea.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  lead,  fish,  oak-bark,  flannel,  corn,  and 
butter.  It  is  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Fop. 
of  chapelry,  5561. 

Abha,  ah-ha,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  on  the  road  from  Massowa 
to  Gondar,  80  miles  N.E.  from  Gondar.  It  has  a 
trade  in  cattle,  iron,  and  cotton.  Fop.  not 
known. 

Abiad,  or  Abitad,  ai'-he-ad,  a  town  Abys- 
sinia, in  the  province  of  Tigre,  situated  on  a 
high  mountain,  130  miles  N.E.  from  Gondar,  and 
remarkable  for  its  trade  in  ebony  and  aromatic 
plants.   Fop.  not  known. 

Abiad,  13ahb  el,  bar-el-ai'be-ad,  or  the 
^Y HiTE  River,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Nile,  which  issues  from  the  N.  side  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lake,  in  Central  Africa.  {See 
Africa,  Nile,  Victoria  Nyanza.) 

Abila,  or  Abe  la,  a-hi'-la,  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Abilene,  in  Syria,  which 
stood  on  the  river  Barrada,  18  miles  N.W.  of 
Damascus.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
modern  village  of  Suk  Wady  Barrada. 

Abingdon,  dh'-ing-don,  or  Abington,  a  town 
and  borough  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated 
on  the  Thames,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Reading. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Fop.  of  the  municipal  bo- 
rough, 56S0.  Under  the  Saxons  this  town  was 
called  Seheovesham. — Another  on  the  Holston 
river,  Virginia,  C.S.   Fop.  1000. 

Abington,  a  town  of  Philadelphia  county,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, United  States.— Another  in  Limerick 
county,  Ireland,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Limerick. — 
Another  in  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Lanark,  with  a  station  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway,  near  which  gold-mines  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  James  VI. — The  name  of 
some  small  parishes  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Cambridgeshire. 

Abiponians,  ab'-e-po'-ne-ans,  or  Abipones, 
an  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America,  inhabit- 
ing the  plain  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  between  the  rivers 
Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo. 

Ablaiktt,  a-hla'-e-Tcit,  the  name  of  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Siberia,  in  the  Russian  province 
of  Semipolatinsk,  and  also  of  some  singular  ruins 
discovered  at  their  base,  in  lat.  49''  20'  N.,  Ion. 
83'  5'  E.,  about  50  miles  S.W.  from  Ust-Kame- 
nogorskaia,  on  the  river  Irtish.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery. 

Abo,  a' -boo,  a  seaport  town  of  Finland,  for- 
merly the  capital,  an  archbishop's  see,  situated 
275  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Petersburg,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  formed  by 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  on  the  river 
Aura-joki,  which  runs  through  the  town.  It 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827, 
which  caused  the  removal  of  the  university 
to  Helsingfors,  which  then  became  the  seat 
of  government.  The  cathedral  has  been 
restored.  Manf,  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  sailcloth; 
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the  town  also  possesses  an  export  trade  in  pro- 
visions, pitch,  and  tar.  There  are  also  saw- 
mills and  yards  for  shipbuilding.  Fop.  1-4,000, 
Lat.  60^  27'  N.    Lon.  22^  19'  E. 

Abo  (District  of),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Fin- 
land ;  a  district  of  greater  fertility  than  any 
other  part  of  that  country.  Potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
corn,  and  cabbage,  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
real  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  is  in  its 
forests,  which  extend  over  a  large  portion  of 
its  surface.  Area.  10,180  square  miles.  Fop, 
212,000. 

ABOMEY,aJ'-o-wai',the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Dahomey,  in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
about  140  miles  N.W.  from  Lagos.  It  is  com- 
posed of  mean  houses  and  huts  of  clay,  buili 
without  order  or  reorularity.  Fop.  24,000.  Lat, 
7°  26'  N.    Lon.  2°  3'  E. 

Aboo,  a'-ioo,  a  mountain  in  the  territory  of 
Serohee,  or  Seerooee,  in  the  province  of  Raj  poo- 
tana,  India,  which  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  5000  feet.  It  is  considered  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Aravulli  range.  It  is  celebrated  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Jains,  and  for  its 
temple,  which  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  which,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  is 
one  of  the  most  superb — if  not  the  most  superb 
— temples  in  India.  It  is  60  miles  N.E.  from 
Deesa.   Lat.  24^"  48'  N.   Lon.  72'  46'  E. 

Aboopoob,  a'-boo-poor,  a  village  of  India,  on 
the  route  from  Meerut  to  Delhi.  Lat.  28°  49'  N. 
Lon.  77°  35'  E. 

Aboukib,  a'-boo-Tcir',  a  small  town  of  Egypt, 
with  a  castle,  situated  about  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Alexandria,  where  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  dis- 
embarked his  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
on  March  8th,  1801. — Also  a  small  island,  near 
the  town,  and  a  bay,  formed  on  its  west  side,  in 
which  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile, 
by  Lord  Nelson,  on  August  1st,  1798.  On  this 
occasion  the  French  captains,  who  were  assem- 
bled on  board  the  ship  of  their  admiral,  had 
scarcely  time  to  take  their  several  posts  before 
the  British  began  the  attack.  Their  fleet  formed 
a  curve  as  near  as  possible  to  the  small  island ; 
but  Nelson,  with  half  his  force,  broke  through 
their  line,  and  with  the  other  half  attacked  them 
in  front ;  so  that  the  enemy  was  assailed  on  both 
sides.  The  battle  began  about  half-past  six  in 
the  evening,  and  before  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
five  French  ships  were  dismasted  and  captured. 
The  French  Admiral,  Brueys,  was  killed,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  his  ship,  L' Orient,  120 
guns,  blew  up.  Of  1000  men,  only  70  or  80  were 
saved.  By  the  morning  the  French  fleet  was 
entirely  defeated,  only  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  escaping  to  Malta  and  Corfu, 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, just  before  this  terrific  conflict  commenced, 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  fourteen 
frigates,  and  400  transports  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  extending  over  six  leagues  of  sea,  were 
assembled  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  this  mighty 
armada  Nelson  entirely  annihilated  in  a  few 
hours.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter,  on 
July  25th,  1799. 

Abousambul,  ai-boo'-sim'-bel,  Tpsambul,  or 
Ebsambul,  in  Nubia,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  250  miles  S.W.  from 
Thebes.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  sin- 
gular specimens  of  temples  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  sandstone  rock.  The  peculiar  formation 
of  the  fa9ade  of  these  temples  is  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  map/^^'^e  doorways  adorned 
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with  colossal  figures,  termed  j^ropi/I a,  which  form 
such  a  striking-  feature  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
These  temples,  of  which  there  are  two,  are 
monuments  of  that  genius  which  delighted  to 
represent  ideal  grandeur  in  material  forms  oi 
strength  and  vastness.  In  front  of  the  temples 
sit  four  gigantic  figures,  supposed  to  represent 
Rameses  the  Great.  These  enormous  statues  are 
64  feet  high,  including  the  cap,  and  25  feet  across 
the  shoulders.  They  are  boldly  executed,  and 
produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The  temples  appear, 
from  inscriptions  on  various  parts  of  the  ex- 
terior and  interior,  to  have  been  excavated  about 
1500  B.C. 

Aboushehe.   (See  Bfshire.) 

Abousir,  ab'oo-seer,  a  small  place  on  the 
Egyptian  delta,  where  there  are  some  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Busiris. 

Abrantes,  a-hran'-tez,  a  fortified  town  of 
Portugal,  situated  on  the  Tagus,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  74  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon. 
iJa?/?.  Grain,  fruits,  and  oil.  Poj9.  5000.  Another 
town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  about 
13  miles  N.E.  from  Bahia  or  St.  Salvador.  Fop. 
2000. 

Abriola,  a-hre'-o-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  10  miles  S. 
from  Potenza.   Foj).  3000. 

Abrolhos,  a-hrol'-os,  four  islands,  also 
called  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  near  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
a  dangerous  shoal  in  the  Atlantic,  200  miles 
in  extent.  Turtles  and  birds  are  found  on  the 
islands,  and  fish  resembUng  cod  are  caught 
on  all  parts  of  the  shoal.  Lat.  11^  58'  S.  Lon. 
38°  42'  W. 

Abrud-Banya,  ah-roo'-ldn'-ya,  a  small  town 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  40  miles  S.W.  from 
Klausenburg,  with  gold  and  silver-mines  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Lat.  46°  15'  N.  Lon. 
23°  5'  E.    Fop.  4000. 

Abruzzo,  a-broot'-zo,  one  of  the  Neapolitan 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  north  and  west  by  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  south  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Capitanata.  It  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  Abruzzo  Citra  and 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  and  II.,  so  called  from  their 
position  with  regard  to  Naples.  Area.  4900 
square  miles.  Lesc.  Mountainous,  intersected 
with  beautiful  valleys  of  great  fertility.  On  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  the  fir  and  the  oak  appear  in 
vast  forests;  but  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
are  fed  on  the  open  pasture  lands.  The  moun- 
tains yield  many  valuable  medicinal  plants: 
wild  boars,  bears,  and  wolves  are  numerous  and 
dangerous.  The  shepherds  on  the  heights  are 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  sheep,  and  protect  their 
feet  with  sandals  of  untanned  leather,  tied  round 
the  legs  with  small  cords.  Like  all  mountaineers, 
they  are  a  frugal  and  hardy  race ;  but  sullen  and 
revengeful,  and  addicted  to  theft.  Fro.  Wheat, 
wine,tobacco,saff'ron,  oil,  almonds,liquorice,  silk, 
and  fruits.  Manf.  Silks  and  woollen  goods. 
Fop.  about  830,000. 

Abu-Arish,  ah-u-air'-ish,  a  walled  city  of 
Arabia,  in  a  petty  state  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Red  Sea,  forming  part  of  Yemen.  It  is  82 
miles  N.E.  from  Loheia.  Lat.  38'  N.  Lon, 
42°  3'  E. 

Abu-Mandur,  ah'-u-man'-dcr,  a  village  of 
Egypt,  near  Kosetta,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinum. 

A  bury,  or  AvKBURY,  ai'-her'-ee,  a  village  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  nearly  6  miles  W.  from 
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Marlborough,  remarkable  for  its  interesting 
Druidical  remains,  which  are  the  largest  in 
Europe,  except  those  of  Carnac,  in  Brittany. 
Fop.  725. 

Abydos,  a-hi'-dos,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  two  villages.  El  Kherbeh  and  Hara- 
bat,  on  the  leftbank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  a  temple, 
was  discovered  in  1818  the  '*  Tablet  of  Abydos," 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  This,  and 
to  have  been  second  only  to  Thebes.  Arabat- 
el-Matfoon  is  its  modern  name.  Lat.  26°  10'  N, 
Lo7i.  31°  59'  E. 

Abydos,  a-hi'-dos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  once  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles.  On  its  ruins 
stand  the  Turkish  village  and  fort  of  Avido.  In 
its  neighbourhood  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  with  his  immense  army.  It  is  memorable 
also  from  being  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  and  Byron's  poem,  "  The  Bride  of 
Abydos." 

Abyla,  a-hi'-la,  a  mountain  near  Ceuta,  in 
Morocco,  also  called  Ape's  Hill.  This  mountain, 
and  that  of  Calpe  in  Spain,  on  either  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  were  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Abyssinia,  dh'-is-sin'-ya,  a  kingdom  of  Africa 
first  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese 
missionaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Nubia,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  the  country  of 
the  Somaulis,  and  E.  by  regions  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Its  limits  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  It  lies 
between  lat,  8°  and  16°  N.,  and  lon.  34°  and 
43°  E.  Area,  about  245,000  square  miles.  Frin- 
cipal  Divisions.  Adel,  Amhara,  Dankali,  Tigre, 
and  Shoa  forming  kingdoms  nominally  subject  to 
an  emperor  called  the  Negus,  but  in  reality  being 
independent  states.  Rivers,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
and  its  tributary  the  Abai,  the  Tecazze,  and 
Hawash.  Lakes,  Tzana  or  Dembea  and  Haik. 
Chief  Toivns,  Gondar,  the  capital,  Kiaratza, 
Antalo,  Burie,  and  Ankobar,  the  chief  town  of 
Shoa.  Lesc.  This  country  may  be  described  as 
an  elevated  table-land,  divided  by  two  mountain 
tracts  of  great  extent,  into  a  southern  and 
western  region,  and  a  north-eastern.  Climate. 
The  rainy  season  continues  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  heat  extremely 
oppressive.  Cold  nights  succeed  these  scorching 
days;  yet  the  earth  keeps  remarkably  cool,  partly 
owing  to  the  six  months'  rain,  when  no  sun 
appears,  and  partly  to  the  perpetual  equality  of 
nights  and  days.  Wild  Animals.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  quadrupeds ;  but  there  are  no  tigers. 
The  hyenas,  however,  are  very  numerous,  and 
commit  dreadful  ravages.  Elephants  and  buf- 
faloes are  very  rmmerous,  and  the  double-horned 
rhinoceros  is  sometimes  found.  Besides  these, 
giraffes,  zebras,  quaggas,  and  wild  asses  are 
plentiful.  Boars,  in  some  of  the  woods,  are 
common,  and  the  smaller  animals,  such  as  por- 
cupines, ferrets,  otters,  polecats,  rabbits,  and 
squirrels,  abound  in  every  part.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  and 
of  insects  the  bee  is  so  plentiful  that  their  honey 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  importing  sugar. 
Locusts  frequently  devastate  the  fields,  and  the 
hippopotamus  abounds  in  some  of  the  larger 
rivers.  Domestic  Animals.  These  consist  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  mules  and  horses. 
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The  Sanga  ox  is  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
Antdlo,  with  horns  sometimes  extending  to  the 
lengtli  of  4  feet.  Fro.  Corn  of  diflercnt  kinds, 
dates,  tamarinds,  and  colFee,  which  is  indige- 
nous, and  on  long  journeys  is  frequently 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  Mavf.  Leather, 
cutlery,  pottery,  coarse  cotton  and  goat's-hair 
. stuffs.  Commerce  —  J;«j:).  Cotton,  raw  silk, 
metals,  cutlery,  carpets,  red  cloth,  common 
velvets  and  morocco  leather.  Tlxij.  Slaves,  gold, 
ivory,  musk,  wax,  butter,  honey,  leather,  and  a 
spice  called  khele.  Hel.  A  mixture  of  Christian- 
ity, Paganism,  and  Judaism.    Top.  3,500,000. 

Acadia,  d-kai'-de-a  {see  Nova  Scotia),  which 
was  so  called  by  the  French  when  they  attempted 
to  settle  in  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century. — Here  Longfellow  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  beautiful  poem  "  Evangeline." 

AcAPONETA,  d-Tcd-po-ne'-ia,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  province  of  Jalisco,  185  miles  N.W.  from 
Guadalaxara.  Fop.  not  known.  Lat.  22°  50'  N. 
Lon.  105°  W. 

AcAPULCo,  d-lca-puV-Tco,  a  city  and  seaport 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guerrero, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  190  miles 
S.W.  from  Mexico.  The  harbour  is  very  com- 
modious, and  defended  by  a  strong  castle  ;  but 
the  town  is  mean  and  unhealthy.  On  December 
4th,  1852,  an  earthquake  destroyed  all  its  prin- 
cipal buildings,  besides  a  great  portion  of  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Exp.  Silver,  in- 
digo, cochineal,  and  skins.  Imp.  Cottons,  silks, 
jewellery,  porcelain,  and  spices.  Fop.  about 
4000,  chiefly  people  of  colour.  Lat.  16°  50'  N. 
Lon.  99°  52'  W. 

AcARNANiA,  d-Jcar-nai'-ne-a,  a  division  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  now  forms,  withiEtolia,  a 
department  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Area.  1571  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  and 
woody,  intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  several 
of  which  contain  beautiful  lakes.  The  Aspro- 
Potamo  is  the  principal  river,  and  Ambrakia 
and  Ozero  its  finest  lakes.  The  chief  town  of 
the  department  is  Missolonghi,  where  Lord 
Byron  died  in  1824.  Fro.  Sheep  and  cattle; 
the  country  contains  some  copper,  and  abundance 
of  sulphur  and  coal.   Fop.  with  ^tolia,  99,000. 

Accra,  ak'-kra,  a  British  settlement  and  fort 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  AVestern  Africa,  about 
78  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Lat. 
5°  35'  N.    Lon.  0°  6'  W.' 

AccRiNGTON",  dk'-kring-ton,  a  manufacturing 
town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  19  miles  N.W. 
from  Manchester.  It  is  considered  the  centre 
of  the  cotton-printing  business.  Fop.  including 
Old  Accrington,  17,710.  Lat.  53°  45'  N.  Lon. 
2°  22'  W. — A  station  on  the  western  division  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  41  miles 
by  rail  from  Liverpool. 

AcEBO,  a-ce'-ho,  the  name  of  many  villages  in 
Spain,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  38  miles  N.E.  from  Alcantara. 
Fop.  2500. 

AcERENZA,  a-clie-ren'-dza,  or  Cieenza,  a  city 
of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata, 
12  miles  N.E.  from  Potenza.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  is  situated  on  the  Bradano,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines.   Fop.  3450. 

AcERNO,  a-cher'-no,  an  episcopal  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Salerno.  Manf.  Iron 
and  paper.  Fop.  about  3000. 

Ac  ERR  A,  a-cher'-ra,  an  episcopal  town  of 
Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di 
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Lavoro,  situated  on  the  Lagni,  7  miles  N.E, 
from  Naples.   Fop.  about  7500. 
Acii.    {See  Aach.) 

AcnAiA,  d-kai'-ya,  a  province  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  Morea,  running  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  gulfs  of  I^atras  and  Corinth,  from 
the  river  Larissus  or  Muna,  which  separates  it 
from  Elis  to  the  Sythas.  It  forms  with  Elis  a 
nome  or  department  of  modern  Greece.  Its 
chief  town  is  Patras.  Area.  650  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  inclosing  valleys  of  great 
fertility.  Agriculture.  Defective.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  numerous.  Fop.  with  Elis,  117,000. — 
From  Achaia  comes  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Acha?an  League,  which  first  held  its  meetings  at 
Helice,  and  then  at  iEgium,  373  e.g. 

AcHEEN,  a-keen,  a  kingdom  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Sumatra,  powerful  enough,  in  former  times, 
to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  island,  and 
important  enough  for  its  sovereigns  to  receive 
embassies  from  some  of  the  greatest  potentates 
of  Europe.  Area,  about  1550  square  miles. 
Desc.  Comparatively  healthy,  being  freer  from 
woods  and  swamps  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Fivers.  The  Sinkel,  Acheen,  and  Anna- 
laboo.  Fro.  Chiefly  fine  fruits,  rice,  cotton, 
gold  dust,  sulphur,  cattle, horses,  and  elephants. 
Commerce — Imp.  Salt,  soap,  opium,  wine,  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  manufactured  goods.  Exp. 
Mace,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  gold,  jewels,  and  sulphur.  Bel.  The  people 
living  on  the  coast  are  Mahometans.  —  The 
Achinese  are  taller,  stouter,  and  darker-com- 
plexioned  than  the  other  Sumatrans.  They  are 
more  active  and  industrious  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  have  more  sagacity  and  penetration. 
Fop.  about  200,000. 

Acheen-,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  island,  or  Acheen  Head,  in  a  wide 
valley,  formed  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  hills.  The 
houses  are  built  of  bamboos  and  rough  timbers, 
and  are  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground,  this 
part  of  the  country  being  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  season.    Lat.  5°  35'  N.  Lon.  95°  34'  E. 

AcHERir,  a-kern,  a  town  of  Baden,  Germany, 
on  the  A  Cher,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Karlsruhe, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Fop. 
1800. 

AcHiLL,  d'-kill,  an  island  off  the  \vest  coast 
of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Mayo. 
Area.  35,283  acres.   Fop.  5776. 

AcHMETSCHET,  ack-met-sJiet,  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  Simferopol,  the  capital  of  the 
Russian  province  and  government  of  Taurida. 

AcHMiJf,  or  AcKMiif,  dk'-min,  a  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt.  3Ianf. 
Coarse  cotton  cloth.  Fo2).  3000.  Lat.  26°  33' 
N.  Lon.  31°  55'  E.— This  is  the  Chemnis  of 
Herodotus,  called  Panopolis  by  later  Greek 
writers ;  the  ruins  of  the  former  are  still  visible 
in  some  magnificent  granite  pillars. 

AcHONRT,  dk'-on-re,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  the  Shannon, 
36  miles  S.W.  from  Sligo.  Area.  60,717  acres. 
Fop.  14,504. 

AcHRAY,  Loch,  dk'-ray,  a  small  but  pictu- 
resque lake  in  the  county  of  Perth,  Scotland, 
13  miles  N.W.  from  Stirling. — It  is  mentioned 
in  Sir  AValter  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

AcHTTRKA,  ak-tir'-ka,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  58  miles  N.W.  from 
Kharkov.  Manf.  Principally  woollen  goods. 
Fop.  upwards  oi"  14,000. 
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Aci,  ov  Aci  Re  ale,  a'-che-rai'-a-le,  a  seaport 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  9  miles 
K.E.  from  Catania,  well  built  of  lavn,  having-  a 
castle  and  many  fine  cdiOces.  Mavf.  Silks, 
linens,  cutlery,  and  filij^ree-work,  in  which  an 
extensive  trade  is  cnrried  on.  Poj?.  15,000. — 
Here  was  the  cave  of  PoIn  phenms,  and  the  grotto 
of  Galatffia.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

AcKKN,  oh'-en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Mag- 
deburg, with  a  citadel,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  9 
miles  N.W.  from  Dessau.  Manf.  Cloth,  leather, 
mathematical  and  optical  instruments.  Fop. 
4000. 

AcKwoRTH,  ah'-ioertli,  a  parish  in  the  West 
IJiding  of  Yorkshire,  near  Pontefract.  Area. 
2270  acres.   Fop.  1813. 

AcoNCAGiJA,  a-Tcon-kog'-u-a,  a  province  of  the 
republic  of  Chili,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  on  the  W.  by 
that  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  by 
the  Andes,  and  S.  by  Santiago.  The  chief  town 
of  the  province  is  San  Felipe,  formerly  Acon- 
cagua, which  is  the  name  of  the  river  on  which 
it  is  situated.  It  is  50  miles  N.  from  Santiago. 
Area.  12,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
ancl  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat, 
iDeans,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  garden  pro- 
duce; vineyards  and  orchards  are  plentiful,  and 
in  summer  numerous  flocks  are  pastured  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes;  figs, nectarines,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits,  are  sent  to  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, Gold  is  found,  and  copper-mines  are 
worked.   Fop.  110,000. 

AcoojTO-CooNO,  or  Aktjn"0-ktjn"0,  a-Tcoo'-no,  a 
town  and  district  of  estern  Africa.  The  town 
is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Old  Calabar  Eiver. 
Fop.  about  4000.   Lat.  5^  45'  N.   Lon.  8"  27'  E. 

Acqs,  Aqs,  or  Ax,  ales,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Ariege,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Foix. — Its  vicinity 
is  noted  for  hot  springs.   Fop.  2000. 

AcQUA,  alc'-qua,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
2  miles  N.W.  from  Pisa,  noted  for  warm  baths. 
Lat.  43^  45'  N.   Lon.  12°  10'  E. 

AcQTJAKANGTJCK,  ah' -qua-kan-oulc' ,  a  IsTorth- 
American  township,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Fop.  2500. 

ACQTJAPENDEXTE,  alc'-qiia-pen'-den-te,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  or 
delegation  of  Viterbo,  situated  on  a  mountain 
near  the  river  Paglia,  28  miles  N.W.  from 
Viterbo.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  waterfall, 
which  rushes  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Fop.  2500.  —  Here  Fabrieius  ab  Acquapen- 
dentc,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  was  born, 
1537. 

ACQUAT2TA,  oJc-giiair'-e-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Modena,  12  miles  S.  from  Modena,  noted  for  its 
jnedicinal  waters. 

AcQUAVivA,  ah'-qua'-ve-va,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  17 
miles  S.  from  Bari.   Fop.  nearly  6000. 

AcQUi,  ah-ke',  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  Italy, 
jn  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
Area.  445  square  miles.  Fro.  Corn  and  fruit. 
Chestnuts  furnish  the  peasantry  with  an  article 
of  common  food,  and  silkworms  are  reared  as  a 
branch  of  industry.   Fop.  102,000. 

AcQUi,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district. 
It  has  commodious  baths,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Bormida,  46  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  Fop. 
8000. — Acqui  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1745;  retaken  by  the  Piedniontese  in  1746;  and 
afterwards  di3n:iantled  by  the  French. 
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Acre,  or  St.  Jeatt  d'Acre,  ai'-ker,  sa-Ja- 
daJcer,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  formerly  called  Pto- 
lemais,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  eyalets 
or  governments  into  wdiich  Syria  is  divided. 
In  1799,  aided  by  the  British  under  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  it  withstood  a  severe  siege  by  the  French, 
under  General  Bonaparte,  who  raised  the  siege 
after  failing  in  the  twelfth  assault,  which  was 
made  over  the  putrid  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  previous  attempts.  In  1832  it 
was  taken  from  the  Sultan  for  Mehemet  Ali,  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha.  Considerable  strength  was 
then  given  to  its  defences;  in  1840,  however,  it 
succumbed  to  the  British  and  Austrian  squad- 
rons. This  event  compelled  Ibrahim  Pacha  to 
quit  the  country,  and  retire  into  Egypt.  Since 
then  Acre  has  been  restored  to  the  Turks.  Fop. 
15,000  to  20,000.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it 
underwent  several  sieges,  and  was  taken  in  1191 
by  PhiHp  Augustus  of  France  and  Richard 
Ca2ur-de-Lion  of  England.  It  was  here  that 
our  king  Edward  I,,  received  a  wound  from  a 
poisoned  dagger,  and  was  cured  by  his  wife 
Eleanor,  v/ho  sucked  out  the  poison. 

AcRi,  a'-kre,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  13  miles  N.E. 
from  Cosenza.   Fop.  8000. 

Acropolis,  d-krop'-o-lis,  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
built  on  a  rock,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  rocky  height 
above  Athens,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva. 

AcROTERi,  a-kro-teer'-e,  a  cape  and  village  of 
the  island  of  Santorin,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Lat.  36°  25'  N.    Lon.  25°  25'  E. 

Acs,  aks,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  6 
miles  S.W.  from  Komorn.  A  great  many  sheep 
are  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Fop. 
about  5000. 

AcTOisr,  dk'-ton,  a  small  town  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  8  miles  W.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  a  station  on  the  N.  &  S.  Western  Junc- 
tion Railway ;  a  few  years  since  a  rural  village, 
but  now  a  towai  containing  numerous  villas  in- 
habited by  the  merchant  princes  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Fop.  3151. — The  name  of  many 
parishes  and  towns  in  England,  some  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  affixes. 

AcTON-BuRisrELL,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Shropshire,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury. — A 
parliament  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  when  the  Lords  sat  in  the  castle,  and  the 
Commons  in  a  barn,  which  is  still  standing.  A 
large  part  of  the  castle  remains,  the  walls  ex- 
hibiting great  strength,  and  adorned  with  fine 
battlements  and  rows  of  windows  curiously 
carved.  Its  remains  still  bear  testimony  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  original  structure.  The 
church  ^vas  built  by  Bishop  Burnell  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  Fop.  of  parish, 
361. 

AcTOPATT,  ak'-to-pan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  60 
miles  N.E.  from  Mexico,  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  feeding  sheep  and  goats,  for 
the  sake  of  the  skins.  Fop.  3000.  Lat.  20°  17' 
N.    Lon.  9S°  48'  W. 

AcwoRTiT,  ak'-werfh,  a  North- American  town- 
ship in  New  Hampshire,  where  there  are  some 
large  woollen  manufactures.   Fop.  1251. 

Adafoodia,  ai-da-foo'-de-a,  a  large  town  of  the 
Fellatahs,  in  Western  Africa.  Lat.  13°  G'  N. 
Lon.  1°  3'  E. 

Adair,  a  county  in  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Area.  440  square  nMes. 
Fop,  about  lOjOOO,  of  whom  three-fourths  sre 
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slaves.— Also  a  county  in  Missouri.  Area.  507 
square  miles.  Pop.  2500.— Adair  or  Adare  is  tlie 
nUme  of  a  market  town  of  Limerick  in  Ireland, 
on  the  Maigue.  Pop.  816.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Limerick  and  Foynes  Railway,  11  miles  by 
rail  from  Limerick. 

Adal,  ai'-ddl,  a  name  adopted  by  European 
geographers  to  designate  a  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  tribes  professing 
Mnhomctanism,  called  by  the  Arabs  Danakil, 
but  who  style  themselves  Alfar.  The  length  of 
this  coast  along  the  Red  Sea  is  about  400  miles, 
Mid  its  width  40  miles.  Desc.  Varied  with  hill 
and  dale,  but,  on  the  whole,  barren.  A  good 
deal  of  butter  is  made  and  sent  to  Massowa,  and 
thence  to  Arabia.  It  contains  plains  of  salt, 
which  is  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  whetstone, 
and  used  as  a  currency  in  Abyssinia.  Wild 
animals.  Leopards,  lynxes,  wolves,  hyenas,  and 
numerous  others,  which  prey  upon  the  cattle, 
the  antelopes,  and  the  hares,  which  are  likewise 
numerous.  Domestic  animals.  Camels,  asses, 
mules,  goats,  and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  in 
a  great  measure  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
country.  InhalHants.  The  tribes  by  which 
this  region  is  traversed,  live  a  nomadic  life, 
and  have  no  commerce  save  in  butter  and  salt, 
which  they  collect  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Assal, 
and  transport  along  the  caravan-road  to  Shoa. 
Lat.  between  11°  30'  and  15^  40'  N. — An.  existing 
tradition  says  that  Adal  was  once  a  powerful 
empire ;  but  when  the  barbarous  state  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  all  that  is  about  them,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  this  is  utterly  incredible. 
Until  1840  the  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown  to  Europe.  Then  the 
English  possessed  themselves  of  Aden,  in 
Arabia,  which  naturally  opened  the  way  to  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  the  countries 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Adam  Bat,  a  fine  bay  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Australia,  into  which  the  river  Ade- 
laide discharges  itself.  Lat.  12°  10'  S.  Lon. 
131°  45'  E. 

Adam's  Beidge,  a  line  of  shoals  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  Ceylon  and  Hin- 
dostan. 

Adam's  Peak-,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Height.  7420  feet. 
It  was  once  supposed"  to  have  been  the  highest 
in  the  island,  but  the  peak  of  Pedrotalla- 
galla,  which  is  8280  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  most  elevated 
point. 

Adams,  the  name  of  four  different  counties 
and  two  townships  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  1.  In  Pennsylvania.  2.  In  Ohio. 
3.  In  Indiana.  4.  In  Illinois.  The  townships 
are  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  and  many 
villages  and  smaller  townships  of  the  same  name 
are  scatterc^V  over  the  States.  There  is  also  a 
county  so  called  in  Mississippi,  United  States  ol 
America. 

Adamstowis-,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  18  miles  from  Wexford. 
Area.  8134  acres.   Pop.  about  1488. 

Adamuz,  a-da-mooz,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  21  miles 
N.E.  from  Cordova.  Manf.  Soap,  oil,  and  linen. 
Pop.  nearly  3000. 

Adana,  a-da'-na,  a  pachalic,  and  a  town  of 
Natolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Sihoon, 
18  miles  N.E.  from  Tarsus.  It  has  a  trade  in 
wine,  fruit,  corn,  cotton,  and  wool.  Pop.  10,000. 
Lat.  37°  N.   Lon,  35°  12'  E.— f  here  is  a  bridge 
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here,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Justinian. 

Adda,  dd'-da,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which 
rises  in  the  Grisons,  runs  through  the  Valte- 
line  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  by  Lecco,  and  falls 
into  the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

Adei/,  ai'-del,  a  name  given  to  the  country  of 
the  Somaulis,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Africa. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia, 
the  seat  of  the  government,  and  an  episcopal 
city,  stands  on  the  river  Torrens,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  the  North  and  the  South. 
These  divisions  arc  connected  by  severaUvooden 
bridges,  and  a  belt  of  park-land,  converted  into 
a  kind  of  public  garden,  runs  round  the  whole 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  between  its  two  divisions. 
The  south  side  is  the  principal  place  of  com- 
merce. The  north,  standing  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  occupying  a  much  smaller  area  than  the 
other,  is  the  pleasanter  of  the  two.  The  streets 
of  both  are  wide,  but  indifferently  paved,  and 
inadequately  lighted.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Supreme  Court-house,  tlie  bishop's 
palace,  barracks,  lunatic  asylum,  jail,  post-office, 
and  St.  Peter's  College— an  educational  estab- 
lishment for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  several  churches  and  chapels 
for  different  denominations  of  Christians,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Trinity  Church,  which  forms 
a  temporary  cathedral  for  the  diocese,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Xavier.  There 
is  also  a  synagogue  for  Jews,  and  the  city  pos- 
sesses several  banks,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
library,  and  mechanics'  institute.  Up  to  1852 
South  Adelaide  was  without  drainage ;  but  since 
then,  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  made,  and 
public  improvements  carried  on  with  consider- 
able activity.  No  burial-ground  is  permitted 
to  be  attached  to  any  church  or  chapel  in  the 
city,  and  the  cattle  which  are  sold  in  the  market 
lying  outside  the  city  are  allowed  to  be  slaugh- 
tered only  in  the  city  slaughter-house,  a  large 
building  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tor- 
rens, about  half  a  mile  below  the  town.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,is  Port  Adelaide,  where  there 
are  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  every  convenience 
for  merchants  and  shippers.  Formerly  the 
goods  were  conveyed  from  this  place  to  Ade- 
laide by  bullocks  and  horses,  but  this  method 
of  conveyance  has  since  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  laying  down  of  a  railway. 
Albert  Town  is  a  small  straggling  village, 
at  about  a  mile  from  the  port,  and  mostly 
inhabited  by  persons  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping. In  1845  the  port  was  made  free  to  all 
nations.  Adelaide  was  founded  in  1836.  Pojy. 
with  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  about 
20,000.  Lat.  34°  56'  S.  Lon,  133°  36'  E.  {See 
Australia,  South.) 

Adelaide  Akchipelago.  (See  Queen  Ade- 
laide's Island.) 

Adelaide  Island,  the  most  western  of  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  called 
Biscos's  Range,  in  front  of  Graham's  Land. 
Lat.  67°  15'  S.    Lon.  68°  15'  W. 

Adelsberg,  ad'-els-berg,  a  small  market  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  Austria,  24  miles  S.W. 
from  Laybach,  celebrated  for  some  remarkable 
caverns  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1500. 

Aden,  ai'-den,  or  a'-deyi,  a  seaport  of  Arabia, 
situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  that  country,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
118  miles  S.E.  from"  Mocha.  It  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  most  opulent 
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cities  of  Arabia;  but  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  miserable  village  when  it  was,  in  18i0,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British,  who  have  converted 
it  into  a  flourishing-  place  of  trade,  encompassed 
by  fruitful  orchards  and  blooming  gardens.  Its 
harbours  are  the  best  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
Between  the  mountain-masses  which  command 
their  entrance  there  is  a  space  of  four  miles, 
and  vessels  may  take  up  any  position  in  a  depth 
of  water  of  from  5  to  10  fathoms.  On  account  of 
this,  Aden  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
coaling-stations  of  the  Anglo-Indian  mail 
steamers,  and  every  year  it  is  becoming  a  place 
of  greater  importance.  It  was  celebrated  as  a 
military  position  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  as  a  commercial  town  in  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  centuries.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish it  will  rapidly  regain  its  former  prestige  as 
a  fortified  port,  which  may  be  made  as  impreg- 
nable as  Gibraltar,  and  as  an  entrepot  forjthe 
trade  of  the  East  and  Eastern  Africa.  Po», 
20,000.    Lat.  12°  52'  N.    L071.  45°  5'  E. 

Adenau,  ci-den-ovo^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
pvovince  of  the  Rhine,  government  of  Coblentz, 
29  miles  N.W.  from  Coblentz.   Tov.  1500. 

Aden  Kalessi,  ai'-den  Tca-les'-se,  a  Turkish 
fortress  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  where  there 
are  bomb-proof  casemates  for  two  hundred  men. 

Adewoee,  a'-den-ore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  in  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  5 
miles  S.  from  Volcondahpooran. 

Adeebeitzan.    {See  Azerbijan-.) 

Adige,  a'-deedge,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Rhcclian  Alps,  enters  the  Tyrol,  and  runs  by 
Trent  and  Verona  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  where 
it  empties  itself,  about  5  miles  south  of  Chiog- 
gia.  It  is  the  ancient  Athesis,  and  is  called  by 
the  Germans  the  JEtsch,  throughout  its  entire 
length,  which  is  about  250  miles.  ISTearly  200 
flour  and  rice-mills  are  driven  by  this  river, 
which,  with  its  valleys,  has  been  rendered  for 
ever  memorable  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I. 

Adinkieke,  dd'-in-JcerIc,  a  village  of  Belgium, 
18  miles  S.  from  Ostend.   Fop.  1000. 

Adjunta,  ad'-jun-ta,  a  town  of  India,  in  Hy- 
derabad, or  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  55  miles 
N.E.  from  Aurungabad.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  some  remarkable  cavern-temples,  profusely 
decorated  with  Buddhistic  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures,   ia^.  20°32'N.    io».  75°50'E. 

Adjygueh,  ad-je-gur',  a  town  and  district  of 
India,  in  Bundelcund,  19  miles  S.  from  Banda. 
In  1809  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  Area.  340 
square  miles.  Fop.  from  40,000  to  50,000. 
Lat.  24°  52'  N.    Lon.  80°  20'  E. 

Adlikgeleet,  dd-ling-Jleet,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  8  miles 
S.E.'from  Howdcn.  Area.  4580  acres.'  Fop. 
430. 

Adlington,  ad-ling-ion,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  parish  of  Prestbury,  near  Maccles- 
field, in  Cheshire,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  silk  manuiacture.  Fop. 
937.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Macclesfield  branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  13  miles  by  rail  from  Man- 
chester.— There  is  another  township  of  the  same 
name  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  with  a  station 
on  the  Manchester  and  Fleetwood  Railway,  19 
miles  from  Manchester.   Fop.  1975. 

Admiralty  Island,  cid'-me-ral-te,  an  island 
on  the  AV.  coast  of  North  America,  between 
Sitka  Island  and  the  mainland,  about  80  miles 
long  and  20  wide,  belonging  to  Russia.  It  is 
covered  with  pine  forests,  and  was  circumnavi- 
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gated  by  Vancouver.  Lat.  about  57°  30'  N, 
Lon.  134°  30'  W. 

Admiralty  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  N.W.  of  New  Ireland. 
They  were  visited  in  1767  by  Captain  Carteret, 
but  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1616. 
Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  centre  one  is  supposed  to  be  about  45  miles 
long.  None  appear  to  be  inhabited  but  those 
that  are  covered  v/ith  cocoa-trees;  and  as  they 
are  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
is  believed  that  water  must  be  scarce.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  a  dark  colour,  with  woolly 
hair,  and  go  naked.  Lat.  between  2°  and  3°  S, 
Lon.  between  146°  18'  and  147°  46'  E. 

Ad  ONI,  a-do-ne,  a  town  of  India,  situated  in 
the  province  of  Bellary,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Toonga- 
budra,  39  miles  N.E.  from  Bellary.  In  1787 
it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  Tippoo  Saib.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Lat. 
15°  40'  N.    Lon.  77°  20'  E. 

Adony,  a-do-ne, atown  of  Austria,  in  Hungary, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Danube,  28  miles  S.  trom 
Pesth.   Fop.  about  3000. 

Adorf,  ad-orf,  the  most  southern  town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  situated  on  the 
Elster,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Zwickau.  Manf. 
Chiefly  cotton  goods,  paper,  vinegar,  leather,  and 
musical  instruments.  The  surrounding  district 
contains  good  grazing-land,  and  cattle  are  reared 
to  a  considerable  extent.    Fop.  3000. 

Adour,  ad'-ooer,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rises  about  6  miles  E.  from  Bareges,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  running 
by  Tarbes  and  Dax,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
3  miles  below  Bayonne,  where  it  joins  the  Nive. 
The  length  of  its  course,  which  lies  through 
many  fertile  valleys,  is  about  ISO  miles. 

Adowa,  ad'-o-a,  or  Adoueh,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  Abyssinia, 
with  houses  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  arranged 
in  rows  forming  streets,  142  miles  N.E.  from 
Gondar.  It  is  the  great  mart  between  the  in- 
terior and  the  coast,  and  reaps  the  advantage 
of  a  transit  trade  between  Massowa  and  other 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Gondar.  Fop.  7000, 
Uit.  14°  12'  N.    Lon.  38°  55'  E. 

Adra,  a'-dra,  a  small  and  much-exposed  sea- 
port of  Spain,  in  Granada,  47  miles  S.E.  from 
Granada.  Its  lead-mines  are  the  chief  support 
of  the  inhabitants.  Fop.  7500.  Lat.  36°  44'  N. 
Lon.  3°  W. 

Adrampatam,  ad-ram' -pa-tam,  a  town  of 
India,  in  the  British  district  of  Tanjore,  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  34  miles  W.  of  Point  Calimere. 

Adramyti,  a-dra-me'-te,  a  tov/n  of  Natolia, 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  81  miles  N.  from  Smyrna.  Gall-nuts, 
olives,  and  wool  form  its  principal  exports. 
Fop.  5000. — Its  former  name  was  Adramyttium. 
The  first  part  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  was 
made  in  a  ship  belonging  to  this  port. 

Adrara,  a-dra'-ra,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines,  15  miles  N.E. from  Bergamo. 
Fop.  2250. 

Adria,  ai'-dre-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  14  miles  E.  from 
Rovigo.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  resides 
at  Rovigo.  This  town  gives  its  name  to  the 
Adriaf  ic  Sea,  on  the  shores  of  which  it  once 
stood,  having  bccn^  in  former  times,  a  seaport 
of  great  note.  It  is  situated  on  the  Castagnaro, 
a  branch  of  the  Adige,  and  stands  30  miles  S.W. 
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from  Venice.  Fop.  about  10,000.  Lat.  45°  3'  N. 
Lon.  12°  4'  E. 

Adrianople,  dd-re-an-o' -pel,  the  second  city 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  situated  on  the  Maritza, 
130  miles  N.W.  from  Constantinople.  It  is  now 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  adorned  with 
fountains  and  mosques,  of  which  there  are  about 
40.  Ilanf.  Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Rose-water  and  other  perfumes  are  made,  and 
dyeing  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  JExp.  Wool,  opium,  leather,  and  wax. 
Fop.  140,000,  of  whom  about  30,000  are  Greeks. 
Lat.  41°  44'  N.  Lon.  26°  35'  E.— The  bazaar 
and  the  mosque  of  Seiim  are  the  chief  objects 
of  attraction.  The  former  is  a  brick  building 
of  about  300  paces  in  length,  and  offers  for  sale 
all  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East;  the  latter 
is  built  like  a  theatre,  of  materials  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus.  Its  principal 
balcony  has  an  ascent  of  378  steps.  In  the  ad- 
jacent plain,  Constantine  the  Great  defeated 
Licinius  in  323,  and  in  378  the  Goths  over- 
powered Valens.  In  1360  the  sultan  Murad  I. 
took  the  city,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  sul- 
tans till  the  18th  century.  On  the  20th  August, 
1829,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russian  general  Die- 
bitsch,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Adrianople  on  the  following  14th 
September.  The  stipulations  of  this  treaty 
restored  to  the  Porte  those  parts  of  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia  which  the  Russians  had  conquered, 
besides  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  it  also  fixed 
the  Pruth  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former  river,  to  be  the 
boundary-line  between  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
Russia.  The  limits  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of 
the  two  states  Avere  also  exactly  defined.  Sums 
of  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  assigned  to  Russia,  and  the  liberty  of 
trading  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
conceded,  besides  the  trading  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  like- 
wise guaranteed.  The  political  independence 
of  Greece  was  to  be  recognised  by  the  Porte, 
while  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  also  at- 
tained independence,  being  only  nominally 
subject  to  the  Turkish  government,  which  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  appointing  their  respective 
hospodars  or  rulers. 

Adeiatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  ai-dre-at'-ilc, 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  lies 
between  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and 
Albania.  Its  length  from  Cape  Leuca  to  Trieste 
is  450  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  is  90  miles. 
The  Po  and  the  Adige  are  the  only  rivers  of 
importance  it  receives,  and  its  greatest  depth 
is  not  more  than  22  fathoms,  whilst  a  great 
part  of  it  is  not  12  fathoms.  Its  navigation  is 
generally  safe  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the 
violence  of  the  winds  from  the  south-east  causes 
much  destruction  to  shipping.  On  the  Italian 
side,  the  shores  are  low,  with  few  harbours  of 
importance ;  but  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  which 
is  steep  and  rocky,  there  are  many  well-sheltered 
bays  and  harbours  affording  good  anchorage  to 
vessels.  It  runs  from  the  S.E.,  in  lat.  40°  8',  to 
N.W.,  in  lat.  45°  45'.— The  Adriatic  takes  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Adria :  its  waters  arc  Salter 
than  those  of  the  ocean. 

Adro,  a'-dro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Brescia.  Fop,  2300. 
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Adule,  dd'-ool,  the  modern  Zulla,  zool-la* 
situated  in  Annesley  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  90  miles  N.E.  from  Axum.  Lat, 
15°10'N.  Xo7^39°40'E. 

Adumpoor,  ad'-um-poor,  a  town  of  India,  in 
the  British  district  of  Azimgurh,  North- West 
Provinces,  45  miles  N.  from  Ghazeepoor.  Lat. 
26°10'N.    io».  83°41'E. 

Adventure  Bat,  dd-vent-yur,  a  bay  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Brune  Island,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Tasmania,  so  called  from  the  ship 
ia  which  Captain  Furneaux,  its  discoverer, 
sailed.  Captain  Cook  found  the  people  to  be 
mild  and  cheerful,  with  little  of  that  wild  ap- 
pearance which  savages  in  general  have.  They 
were,  however,  almost  totally  devoid  of  activity 
or  genius,  and  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
wretched  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  43° 
17'  S.    Lon.  147°  25'  E. 

iEaADES,  e'-ga-dees,  or  TEgates,  five  small 
rocky  islands  to  the  west  of  Sicily,  near  Mar- 
sala: their  names  are  Levanso,  Favignana, 
Maritimo,  and  the  Formiehes.  Lat.  38°  N, 
Lon.  12°  15^  E. 

iEGEAN  Sea,  e-je'-an,  now  the  Archipelago,  a 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  divides  Greece 
from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  called  the  White  Sea 
by  the  Turks. 

iEGiNA,  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  ^gean 
sea  which  forms  the  Saronic  gulf,  or  Gulf  of 
iEgina.  It  was  formerly  also  called  ffinone, 
OGnopia,  and  Myrmidonia,  and  is  about  22^  miles 
in  circumference.  A  conical  hill  called  Mount 
Oros,  or  Mount  St.  Elias,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  island,  and  in  the  N.E.  is  a  ridge,  upon 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius.  Some,  however, 
consider  this  temple,  the  oldest  in  Greece,  to  bo 
indicated  by  ruins  that  are  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  island,  while  Stackelberg,  a  German  writer, 
says  that  it  stood  on  Mount  St.  Elias.  Fop.  4000. 
Lat.  37°  43'  N.    Lon.  23°  27'  E. 

^LiA  Capitolina,  e'-le-a,  a  name  given  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian. 

Aelterre,  al'-tair,  a  villag-e  in  Belgium,  14 
miles  W.  from  Ghent.  Fop.  with  commune,  6000. 

Aeng,  aw^,  a  village  of  British  Burmah,  in  the 
province  of  Aracan,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  80  miles  S.E.  from  Aracan.  Near  it 
is  the  best  pass  into  the  Burmese  dominions. 
Fop.  800.    Lat.  19°  50'  N.    Lon.  94°  9'  E. 

^Ro  or  Aeroe,  e-ro,  an  island  of  Denmark, 
formerly  part  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  about 
14  miles  long  and  5  broad.  It  lies  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Funen,  and  is  possessed  of  a  good 
soil,  which  is  carefully  cultivated.  Fop.  11,000. 
Lat.  54°  50'  N.    Lon.  10°  20'  E. 

^roesk JOEING,  e'-ro-es-ke-o'-hang,  the  capital 
of  the  above  island,  in  which  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn.   Fop.  2000. 

Aerschot,  ar-sJiot,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  South  Brabant,  23  miles  N.E. 
from  Brussels.   Fop.  4000. 

Aertryke,  ar-treek,  a  village  and  communo 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  8 
miles  S.W.  from  Bruges.   Fop.  3000. 

Aerzeele,  ar-zeel,  a  village  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Courtrai.   Fop.  3300. 

Aeezen,  ar-zen,  a  town  of  Hanover,  contain- 
ing some  powder  manufactories,  5  miles  S.W. 
from  Hameln.   Fop.  1200. 

Estuary,  e-stit-a-re,  a  term  used  in  geography 
to  signify  a  wide  opening  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
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iETJN'A,  et-na,  a  volcano  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Catania.  Its  summit  is 
10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

i^JTOLTA,  e-to'-lia,  a  province  of  Greece, 
forming,  with  Acarnania,  a  department  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous ;  but  rye,  barley,  and  olives  are  cul- 
tivated along  the  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Its  principal  river  is  the  Pliidari.  In  this 
provhice  is  Mount  Oxea,  which  reaches  an 
elevation  of  4636  feet  in  its  highest  point. 
Missolonghi  is  its  capital.  Lat.  between  38"^  7' 
and  38°  50'  N.  Lon.  between  21^  10'  and  22°  5'  E. 

Affrique,  St.,  of -f reek,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron,  31  miles  S.E.  from 
Bhodez,  which  has  a  trade  in  Eoquefort  cheese 
and  wool.   JPop.  with  commune,  7000. 

ArGHANiSTAN,  (if-gau-is-tdn,  or  af-ga-nis- 
tan,  a  country  of  Asia,  stretching  from  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  to  Beloochistan,  which 
was  formerly  a  part  of  it,  and  from  the  Indus  to 
the  confines  of  Persia.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Punjab ;  on  the  south  by  Scinde  and 
Beloochistan;  on  the  north  by  Turkestan  or 
Independent  Tartary;  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  Area,  estimated  at  225,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this 
vast  region  is  mountainous.  To  the  west  of  the 
Soliman  mountains,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
its  eastern  barrier,  it  assumes  the  character  of 
an  extensive  table-land,  considerably  elevated 
above  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Hindoo 
Coosh  mountains,  which  form  its  northern  bul- 
wark, are  a  continuation  of  the  great  Himalaya 
chain,  of  which  they  are  the  rivals  in  height, 
massive  proportions,  and  grandeur.  Some  of 
their  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
20,000  feet.  The  inferior  mountain-ranges 
diminish  in  height  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  principal  chain,  and,  bosomed  amongst 
them,  are  to  be  ibund  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  valleys  in  the  world.  In  these, 
the  produce  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
India  generally;  consisting  of  cotton,  rice, 
millet,  maize,  turmeric,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  higher  lands,  the  various  fruits,  herbs, 
and  trees  of  Europe  grow  wild,  and  whent, 
barley,  beans,  turnips,  and  several  artificial 
grasses,  are  cultivated  with  success.  Bivers, 
The  principal  are  the  Cabul,  Helmund,  Ur- 
ghundab,  Turnak,  Urghesan,  Gomul,  and  Lora, 
all  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of 
mountain-torrents,— now  swelling  and  rushing 
rapidly,  or  becoming  all  but  stagnant  in  some 
parts,  in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Climate.  According  to  its  latitude,  it 
should  be  decidedly  hot,  but,  on  account  of  the 
inequality  and  height  of  its  surface,  the  climate 
varies.  Inhahitanfs.  A  robust,  hardy  race,  of 
Circassian  origin,  generally  addicted  to  preda- 
tory warfare,  and  evincing  a  decided  contempt 
for  the  occupations  of  civil  life.  Their  common 
dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  which  falls  over  the 
upper  part  of  dark  loose  cotton  trousers,  a 
woollen  vest,  fitted  closely  to  the  body,  and 
reaching  to  the  midleg,  and  a  low,  and  in  some 
parts  a  high,  cap,  of  broad-cloth  or  cotton, 
usually  of  one  colour,  and  of  a  conical  form,  with 
two  small  parallel  slits  in  the  upper  edge  of  its 
facings  Their  language  is  called  Pushtoo,  half 
of  the  words  of  which  are  Persian,  but  the  par- 
ticles and  verbs,  for  the  greater  part,  are  derived 
from  some  source  unknown.  Gov.  A  limited 
monarchy,  before  the  death  of  Shah  Shoojah,  but 
since  then  tho  country  has  been  divided  into 
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three  independent  states,  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Herat,  each  governed  by  its  own  chief.  Toions. 
The  principal  are  Candahar,  Herat,  Peshawur, 
Jellalabad,  Ghuznee,  and  Cabul.  Manf.  Woollen 
stuffs,  carpets,  silk,  felt,  sword-blades,  fire-arms, 
and  jewellery.  Commerce,  —  By  caravans: 
camels  in  the  plains;  asses  and  mules  in  the 
mountains.  ISxp.  From  Peshawur,  iron,  assa- 
foetida,  madder,  tobacco,  furs,  horses,  ponies, 
which  are  sent  to  the  Punjab,  and  fresh  and 
dried  fruits;  from  Candahar  and  Herat,  raw 
silk,  an  intoxicating  drug  called  churus,  gum, 
dried  fruits,  copper  and  brass  vessels,  tinsel 
thread,  saffron,  antimony,  cochineal,  and  other 
dyeing  materials ;  from  Cabul,  white  cloth  of 
every  description,  shawls,  turbans,  Mooltanee 
chintzes,  spices,  and  indigo.  Imp.  From  the 
Punjab,  silk,  cloth,  muslins,  cottons,  ivory,  bro- 
cade, bamboos,  sandal-wood,  linen,  wax,  coral, 
sugar,  musk,  and  drugs ;  by  the  Goraul  pass  and 
Dera  Ismael  Khan,  chintzes,  cloth  of  gold,  cali- 
coes, salt,  and  gun-locks;  from  Shikarpoor, 
metals  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  silks  and  cot- 
tons, senna,  groceries,  spices,  opium,  horse- 
cloths, and  dried  grains,  to  which  may  be  added 
British  manufactured  cottons  of  almost  every 
description;  from  Bokhara  to  Cabul,  gold  and 
silver  coins  and  bars,  horses,  and  some  liussian 
articles  in  cutlery,  cast-iron  pots,  beads,  spec- 
tacles, and  leather ;  a  kind  of  fine  lamb's-wool 
cloth  is  also  imported  from  Bokhara,  v/ith  some 
lamb-skins.  Rel.  Mahometanism.  Fop.  per- 
haps about  6,250,000.  Lat.  between  26°  50' 
and  36°  20'  N.  ion.  between  60°  and  72*  E. 
— The  Afghans  call  themselves  Pushtaneh,  and 
trace  their  origin  to  the  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel;  but  however  remote  their  descent,  Ihey 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  discovered  a  strong 
predilection  for  war.  About  the  year  1720, 
an  army  of  Afghans  invaded  Persia,  took 
Ispahan,  and  made  the  Shah  Hussein  pri- 
soner. They  kept  possession  of  Ispahan  and 
the  southern  provinces  for  ten  years,  when 
they  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  Nadir  Shah, 
commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Kouli  Khan.  After  Nadir  had  deposed  his 
sovereign,  Shah  Thamas,  he  laid  siege  to,  and 
took,  Candahar;  but  afterwards  enlisted  in  his 
army  a  considerable  body  of  the  Afghans,  who 
became  his  favourite  foreign  troops.  On  his 
assassination,  in  1747,  the  general  of  the 
Afghans,  though  furiously  attacked  by  the 
whole  Persian  army,  eflected  a  safe  retreat  into 
his  own  country,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  Afghan  territo- 
ries by  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1773  by  his  son,  Timour  Shah,  an 
indolent  sovereign,  who,  dying  in  1793,  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Zemaun  Shah.  In 
1800  he  was  deposed,  and  cruelly  deprived  of  his 
sight,  by  his  brother  Mahmood,  who  again  was 
expelled,  in  1803,  by  his  brother  Shoojah,  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  in  1809  by  Mahmood, 
but  had  a  pension  assigned  him.  Shoojah 
again,  however,  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
kingdom,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt, 
and  in  1838  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  reigning, 
when  an  expedition  was  prepared  in  British 
India  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Shoojah  to 
his  throne.  The  force  sent  to  efiect  this  object 
consisted  of  about  28,000  men  :  these  men  to  be 
assisted  by  about  20,000  Sikhs,  who  were  to 
assemble  at  Peshawur,  but  failed  to  do  so.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  1839,  Shah  Shoojah  entered 
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Cabul  in  triumpli,  and  the  British  army,  having 
accompHshed  its  purpose,  returned  to  India,  leav- 
ing 8000  men  to  secure  the  Shah  on  the  throne. 
In  1840,  insurrections  broke  out,  the  Briiish 
troops  were  reinforced,  but  inefficiently,  and  in 
the  close  of  1841,  Sir  William  .Vacnaghtcn, 
British  envoy  at  Cabul,  having-  been  treacher- 
ously assassinated  by  Ackbar  Khan,  the  son  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  a  retreat  was  commenced  that 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  British  forces;  but 
the  heroic  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale, 
and  their  fellow-sufferers,  raised  the  character  of 
the  British  name.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Afghan  war  was  closed  by  the  success  of  the 
British  arms.  The  fortitications  of  the  Bala 
Hissar  at  Cabul  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1842,  the  British  army 
arrived  in  Ferozepoor.  After  they  had  eva- 
cuated the  country.  Dost  Mahomed  returned  to 
Cabul,  and  again  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom.  Trom  that  period  mitil  Koveraber, 
1856,  the  political  history  of  Afghanistan,  in  a 
great  measure,  loses  its  interest.  Then,  how- 
ever, war  was  formally  declared  at  Calcutta, 
against  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  had  success- 
fully invaded  Afghanistan,  and  laid  siege  to 
Herat.  This  seemed  only  the  prelude  to  further 
encroachments,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  an 
absolute  invasion  of  our  Indian  possessions 
through  the  mountain-passes  of  Afghanistan, 
stimulated  and  assisted  by  the  gold  and  phy- 
sical strength  of  Russia.  Dost  Mahomed 
became  alarmed;  the  independence  of  his 
country  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  and,  assisted 
by  the  British,  he  determined  to  repel  Persia  on 
the  east,  whilst,  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
British  should  attack^  her  on  the  west.  A 
severe  contest  seemed  on  the  eve  of  commence- 
ment, when  the  takmg  of  Bushire  by  the 
British  led  to  a  short  armistice,  wliich  resulted 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  February,  1857.  {See 
Afreedis.) 

AFI03I  Kaea  HISSA.E,  a'-fe-om  Tca'-ra  Ms-sar, 
a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
takes  its  name  from  afiom,  which  signifies  the 
opium  poppy,  and  Tcara  hissar,  "fhe  black 
castle,"  round  which  it  is  built,  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  fertile  plain,  180  miles  E.  from 
Smyrna.  Mavf.  Fire-arms,  sabres,  and  tapestry; 
but  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  opium  and 
madder,  which  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fop.  about  60,000.  Lat.  38^  40'  N.  Lon.  30^  40' 
E. 

Aeragola,  a'-fra-go'-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  where  great  numbers  of  straw  bonnets 
are  made.  It  is  6  miles  N.E.  from  Naples. 
Fop.  4500. 

Afrledis,  af-ree'-des,  a  clan  of  Afghans,  who 
inhabit  the  Khyber  hills,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Punjab  and  Cabul.  Like  the  Scottish  High- 
landers of  the  last  century,  they  command  the 
passes  of  their  hills,  and  their  maliks,  or  chiefs, 
hold  themselves  entitled  to  levy  a  toll  on  tliose 
who  would  pass  with  safety  through  their 
country.  They  are  a  warlike,  determined  race 
of  men.  The  Khyber  pass  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  last  Afghan  war,  for  the  vain 
attempt  made  in  February,  1342,  to  force  it  by 
Colonel  "Wild,  to  relieve  General  Sale  in  Jella- 
labad;  also  for  General  Pollock's  success  in 
getting  through  it,  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
city,  in  the  April  fallowing. 

Africa,  of  -re-lca,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  tl;e  cavtli,  and  the  Libya  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  vast  peninsula  is  joined  to 
Asia  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  wliich  is 
about  75  miles  across.  Ext.  The  greatest  length 
of  Africa,  from  Ras-el-Krun,  its  most  northern 
point,  hear  Bizerta,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Cape  Agulhas,  or  Needles,  its  most  southern,  is 
about  5000  miles;  and  from  its  most  vv'estern 
point.  Cape  Verde,  to  its  most  eastern.  Cape 
Guardafui,  about  4600  miles  in  a  direct  line. 
Area.  12,000,000  square  miles.  Coast.  The 
coast  of  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  16,000  miles,  for  it  lias  no  in- 
land opening  of  any  great  size.  On  this  account 
it  is  less  advantageously  adapted  for  commerce 
than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  Capes.  On  the  north  are  Bon  and  Serra; 
on  the  west,  Spartel,  Nun,  Bojador,  Blanco,  and 
Verde,  which  is  the  most  western  point  of  the 
continent ;  on  the  south,  Palmas,  Formosa, 
Lopez,  Negro,  and  Good  Hope  —  the  most 
southern  is  Agulhas ;  on  the  east,  Corrientes, 
Delgado,  and  Guardafui,  which  is  the  most 
eastern  point  of  the  continent.  Divisions.  So 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the 
leading  divisions  of  this  continent  may  be  con- 
siderecl  to  consist  of: — 1st.  Northern-  Africa, 
wMch  comprehends  Egypt  and  the  states  of 
Barbary,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Fezzan, 
and  Morocco.  In  this  division  is  embraced 
the  great  Atlas  mountain-system.  2nd. 
Western  Africa,  which  embraces  a  large 
extent  of  coast,  including  the  whole  of  the 
country  lying  betvreen  Morocco  and  Congo. 
3rd.  SouTHERx  Africa,  wliich  takes  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  all  the  country  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Congo  on 
the  west,  and  those  of  Mozambique  on  the 
east.  In  this  region  lie  m.any  of  the  more 
recent  discoverres  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  4th. 
EASTERiSr  Africa,  extending  northward  from 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Mozambique,  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Abys- 
sinia, though  by  some  made  a  division  of  itself, 
may  be  embraced  in  this  general  arrangement. 
5th.  Central-Africa,  This  region  compre- 
hends those  countries  through  which  the  ISiger 
takes  its  course,  and  embraces  the  kingdoms  of 
Houssa,  Timbuctoo,  Mandara,  Begharmi,  Bar- 
nou,  and  several  others.  A  great  portion  of 
this  part  still  remains  unexplored.  6th.  Islands. 
Amongst  those  with  which  Africa  is  in  some 
measure  smrrounded,  may  be  named  the  Azores, 
which,  however,  some  assign  to  Europe;  Ma- 
deira with  Porto  Santo;  the  Canaries  and  Cape 
Verde  islands ;  and  the  solitary  rocks  Ascension 
and  St.  Helena,  the  place  of  the  first  Kapoleon's 
exile,  and  lately  made  a  naval  depot  for  British 
ships  engaged  'in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  :  these  are  all  on  the  west.  On  the  east 
is  the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
smaller  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  with 
several  groups,  as  the  Comoro  islands,  Sey- 
chelles, Socotra,  Abd-el-kouri,  besides  the  rocky 
island  of  Perim,  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  permauent  pos- 
session has  been  taken  by  the  British ;  thereby 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  other  nations.  Most  of 
the  groups  of  islands  in  proximity  to  this  con- 
tinent are  volcanic,  although  there  is  not  a 
single  volcano  known  to  be  on  the  mainland. 
Desc.  The  northern  part  of  this  continent  may 
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be  reg-arded  as  a  vast  plain,  and  the  southern  as 
an  elevated  table-land.  A  gi'cut  part  of  it  is 
barren,  but  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  vegetation  is 
abundant.  The  plain  which  lies  between  Barbary 
andNigritia  is  so  vast  that  the  waters  which  run 
down  from  the  Atlas,  as  well  as  from  the  central 
chains  of  mountains,  are  unable  to  penetrate  it  : 
hence  about  2500  miles  of  land  in  length,  and 
700  or  800  in  breadth,  are  consigned  to  irre- 
trievable sterility.  Only  a  few  scattered  spots, 
rising  like  emerald  islands  amidst  the  general 
waste,  from  being  favoured  with  springs,  appear 
here  and  there,  at  wide  distances,  to  relieve  the 
monotonous  desolation  of  this  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  as  terrific  as  it  is  apparently  profitless  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  creation.  The  soil  of 
which  it  is  composed  consists  of  small  particles 
of  gravel  commingled  with  marine  shells,  which 
are  incrusted  with  crystallizations  of  salt. 
Besides  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  other 
patches  similar,  but  smaller  in  dimensions, 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  and  even 
the  most  prolific  regions  are  disfigured  by  large 
tracts  of  sand  lying  among  them.  It  would 
appear  that  the  desert  is  extending  by  degrees. 
Between  Egypt  and  Tripoli  it  has  reached  the 
sea,  covering  districts  that  were  once  fertile; 
whilst  many  of  the  Egyptian  ruins  have  been 
submerged  by  its  shifting  and  treacherous 
sands.  Moimtains.  The  Atlas,  the  Abyssinian, 
the  Mountains  of  Kong,  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  those  of  Lupata,  the  Snow  Mountains, 
with  Mount  Compass,  and  the  Nieuwveld.  The 
Atlas  range,  which  runs  across  more  than  one  half 
the  continent,  is  the  only  great  chain  that  has 
been  explored.  It  extends  from  Cape  Bojador 
to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra:  its  highest  elevation  is 
more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Abyssinian  mountains  include  those  called 
the  Pass  of  Lamalmon,  which  defends  the 
country  on  the  side  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  moun- 
tains of  Semien,  and  those  of  Gojam,  among 
which  the  Abyssinian  Nile  has  its  rise.  The 
Kong  mountains,  stretching  from  the  meridian 
of  Timbuctooto  Cape  Verde.  Those  of  the  Moon, 
by  which  name  they  were  characterized  by  the 
ancients,  were  formerly  supposed  to  contain  the 
most  remote  source  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  The 
Lupatas,  on  the  east,  are  sometimes  called  the 
backbone  of  the  world,  and  the  Snow  Mountains, 
with  Mount  Compass  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet,  lie  in  the  south.  The  Nieuwveld,  which  is 
the  Dutch  for  New  Forest,  attains  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet,  and  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
Cape  colonists  and  the  independent  tribes  that 
stretch  into  the  interior  on  the  north.  There 
are  few  of  the  African  mountains  which  reach 
the  snow-line,  most  of  them  being  more  remark- 
able for  their  breadth  than  their  height,  but  two 
mountains  have  been  discovered  in  Eastern 
Africa,  to  which  the  names  of  Kilimandjaroand 
Kenia  have  been  given,  that  have  their  summits 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Of  these  the 
former  is  situated  between  the  3rd  and  4th 
parallels  of  S.  latitude,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
20,000  feet  in  height.  The  latter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  attain  a  still  greater  elevation,  has  two 
summits,  which  are  said  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  mountain,  to  resemble  two  im- 
mense horns  or  towers  rising  above  it  like  two 
mighty  pillars.  Dr.  Krapf  places  this  mountain 
in  Lat.  1°  13'  S.,  Ion.  36°  13'  E.  ;  but  according 
to  Lejean  it  stands  in  lat.  1°  S.,  Ion.  38°  15'  E. 
Jtivers.  Tlie  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  the  BaUi'-el-A.biad,  aiid  the  Tacasse; 
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the  Niger  and  its  tributary  the  Tchadda,  or 
Benuwe ;  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande, 
Zaire  or  Congo,  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  River, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Hartebeest,  Vaal,  and 
Great  Fish  River;  Zambesi,  Limpopo,  and 
Juba.  Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of 
some  of  these  rivers,  water  is  by  far  more 
sparingly  distributed  over  Africa  than  it  is  over 
any  of  the  other  continents.  At  stated  periods 
most  of  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  the  surrounding  countries,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  streams  are  lost  in  their  course 
by  evaporation  or  absorption,  or  finally  empty 
themselves  into  some  inland  lake.  The  Nile  is 
the  longest  river  of  Africa,  and  the  valley 
through  which  it  runs  has  an  average  breadth 
of  15  miles.  Its  waters  are  pleasant ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  Egyptians  say,  if  Mahomet  had 
tasted  them,  he  would  have  prayed  for  immor- 
tality, in  order  to  enjoy  them  for  ever.  It  is  to 
its  annual  overflow  that  the  great  fertility  of 
Egypt  is  attributable.  This  rising  begins  at 
about  Midsummer,  and  continues  till  the  autumn 
equinox,  when  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  and 
by  Christmas  the  land  may  be  worked.  The 
Niger  is  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
Joliba  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  lower,  the 
Quorra.  It  falls  into  the  Bight  of  Benin  by 
many  mouths :  this  fact  was  ascertained  by 
Richard  Lander,  on  the  18th  November,  1830. 
The  Gambia  is  navigable  only  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  Senegal  only  in  the  wet,  or  rainy  season. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  former  pre- 
vents its  navigation  when  its  waters  are  swollen 
by  the  rains;  and  rocks,  which  intercept  the 
course  of  the  latter  when  it  is  low,  in  the  dry 
season,  preclude  the  possibility  of  vessels  as- 
cending it  until  it  is  increased  by  therains.  Lakes, 
Tchad,  Tanganyika,  Marava,  Shirwa,  Nyassa, 
Little  Luta  Nzige,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Ngami. 
This  last  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in 
1849,  and  the  Victoria  Nyanzawas  discovered  by 
Captain  Speke,  in  1858,  when  he  first  succeeded 
in  reaching  its  southern  shore,  in  lat.  2°  41'  S. 
Forests.  If  we  except  Soudan,  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea,  Senegarabia,  and  the  great  mountain- 
ranges,  the  forests  of  Africa  are  not  exten- 
sive. On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  along  a  portion  of  those 
that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  the  vege- 
tation which  is  characteristic  of  the  south 
of  Europe  still  prevails.  The  woods  consist 
of  cork-trees,  and  other  kinds  of  oaks ;  sea- 
pines,  cypresses,  and  m3Ttles  spring  up,  and 
groves  of  olives  and  orpnges  bud,  blossom, 
ripen,  and  wave  before  the  eye  of  the  delighted 
traveller.  In  the  Atlas  chain  grows  the  famous 
sandarach-tree,  which  is  so  durable  as  to  seem 
almost  to  last  for  ever,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  shittim-wood  of  the  Bible.  It  sup- 
plies the  timber  of  which  most  of  the  ceilings 
of  the  mosques  are  constructed.  Passing  into  the 
desert,  we  enter  upon  a  region  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  nature  fail  to  supply  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  a  generous  vegetation.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  vast  tracks  covered  by  the  prickly 
kasheia,  which  gives  great  annoyance  to  tra- 
vellers, and  the  agoul,  which  furnishes  the 
camel  with  food  on  its  long,  perilous,  and  weari- 
some journeys  across  the  desert.  In  tropical 
Africa,  we  enter  upon  the  grandest  features  of 
vegetation :  here  flourish  the  families  of  palms, 
whose  leaves  expand  into  so  many  verdant 
awnings,  spread  out  by  the  beneficent  hand  of 
the  Creator,  to  shade  from  the  excessive  kea*- 
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the  ebon  native,  whose  existence  has  been  cast 
in  such  a  burning  climate ;  and  here  the  gigan- 
tic baobab  makes  a  forest  in  itself.  This  tree 
attains  a  height  of  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  but  its  branches  are  as  large  as  the 
stems  of  common  trees,  and  extend  horizontally 
in  all  directions ;  whilst  its  trunk  assumes  the 
largest  girth  of  all  the  known  trees ;  one  of  its 
kind  has  measured  in  circumference  104  feet, 
and  the  ages  of  some  of  them  have  been  esti- 
mated, by  counting  their  concentric  rings,  to 
be  not  less  than  5000  years.  Huge  cotton-trees 
encumber  the  earth;  the  chandelier-tree  adorns 
the  landscape,  and  flowers  of  the  gayest  dc.  ijrip- 
tion  wreathe  themselves  around  their  stems, 
hang  upon  their  branches,  and  entwine  them- 
selves with  their  leaves.  As  we  approach  the 
south,  the  vegetable  world  again  appears  in  new 
forms;  heaths  and  geraniums  abound,  and  the 
hills  and  rocks  are  adorned  with  cycadacece,  a 
kind  of  plant  which  occupies  an  intermediate 
place  between  ferns  and  palms.  The  plains  are 
clothed  with  the  rush-like  restio,  and,  after 
the  rains,  the  whole  country  blooms  v/ith  the 
ixia,  and  other  kindred  species.  The  witte- 
boom,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Frotece,  supplies  the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  with  fuel,  and  the 
American  aloe  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
reared  in  hedges,  as  the  hawthorn  is  in  this 
country.  Stone-pines,  and  the  oaks  of  Europe 
will  recall  to  the  newly-arrived  colonist  the 
land  he  may  have  recently  left,  and  help  earlier 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case  to 
famiharize  his  mind  with  the  features  of  the 
country  into  which  he  has  transported  himself. 
Wild  animals.  Of  these  there  are  many  and  of 
peculiar  species  :  of  Carnivora,  the  chief  are  the 
lion,  the  panther,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the 
civet  cat,  the  jackal,  and  the  ichneumon.  The 
lirst  three  are  not  only  extremely  numerous, 
but  dangerous.  They  are  to  be  found  lurking  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
where  they  pounce  upon  the  animals  that 
emerge  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  to 
bathe  and  quench  their  .thirst.  In  many  parts 
the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  quit  the 
locality,  in  which  they  may  have  pitched  their 
habitation,  to  escape  their  ravages.  Properly 
speaking,  all  the  animals  of  the  hyena  class 
are  African:  they  live  mostly  upon  olTal  and 
carrion,  which,  in  the  dead,  of  night,  they  pick 
up  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the  streets  of 
which  are  then  abandoned  to  their  possession 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  true  civet  is  found 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  continent:  num- 
bers of  the  natives  cherish  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
perfume.  Of  ichneumons,  Africa  contains 
several  distinct  species,  which  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual war  upon  the  multitudes  of  reptiles  and 
serpents  that  iiifcst  the  country.  There  are  no 
bears  known  to  exist  in  Africa.  Rats  and 
mice  are  abundant.  Of  the  hoofed  species  of 
animals,  elephants  take  the  foremost  place : 
they  are  found  in  large  herds  in  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  a  herd  sometimes  numbering 
as  many  as  200 :  they  are  valuable  for  their 
tusks,  which  weigh  from  140  to  ISOlbs.,  and 
which  bring  destruction  up^n  them  for  the 
gratification  of  human  cupidity.  The  African 
elephant  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  servant  of 
man,  although,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  i* 
was  doubtless  employed  in  the  Ethiopian  wars. 
The  rhuioccros  is  found  in  the  same  localities : 
its  skin  is  in  some  places  made  into  shields  by 
*he  natives ;  its  thickness  and  durability  render 
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it  well  adapted  for  harness  and  traces.  The 
hippopotamus  inhabits  tlic  lakes  and  rivers  to 
the  south  of  the  Sahara;  and  the  zebra,  the 
quagga,  and  the  deer  are  found  in  most  of  the 
known  central  and  southern  parts.  Antelopes 
and  gazelles  abound  in  the  same  regions,  and 
often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of  the  feline 
tribes,  which  watch  from  their  lurking-places 
in  the  thick  African  jungle  these  wandering 
herds  as  they  browse  upon  the  plains.  The 
giraffe  and  the  cameleopard  arc  found  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  confines  of 
the  Great  Desert,  and  several  species  of  tho 
buffalo  have  their  habitation  in  the  interior.  The 
wild  buffalo  of  the  Cape  is  distinguished  by  its 
formidable  horns,  which  extend  over  the  top  of 
its  head,  imparting  to  it  an  appearance  at  once 
magnificent  and  imposing.  Hares  and  rabbits 
are  plentiful.  Of  cetaceous  mammals  inhabit- 
ing the  African  coasts  and  seas,  the  lamantin  is, 
perhaps,  alone  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  mostly 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  falling 
into  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans  :  it  sug- 
gested to  antiquity  the  fable  of  the  mermaid. 
The  Qicadriimaim  of  Africa  are  numerous,  and 
among  them  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  take 
precedence.  Of  all  animals,  the  form  of  the 
gorilla  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  that  of 
man ;  and  whilst  regarded  as  ranking  the  highest 
in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  its  general  habit 
of  walking  on  all-fours  is  determined  by  its  orga- 
nization. 13aboons,  monkeys,  apes,  and  squirrels, 
in  multitudes,  enliven  the  forest  by  their  gambols. 
The  Cheiroptera,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africa, 
are  supposed  to  be  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in  Asia 
or  America;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been 
proved  to  be  so.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
at  present  known  to  us  is  the  rousette,  which 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  fowl,  lives  upon  fruits, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Mauritius.  Birds.  The  most  remark- 
able birds  of  Africa  are  the  ostrich,  the 
flamingo,  the  parrot,  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the 
ibis.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  this  continent, 
although,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  was  found 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  Asia:  it  often 
appears  in  company  with  the  quagga,  or  wild 
ass.  Numerous  species  of  the  bustard,  which  is 
similar  in  its  habits  to  the  ostrich,  inhabit  the 
plains.  The  parrot  tribes  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage  and  the  discordance 
of  their  notes.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls,  the 
guinea-hen  is  the  only  kind  which  Africa  pos- 
sesses, and  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  globe:  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks,  and  are 
generally  found  amongst  the  underwood  that 
skirts  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Vultures 
and  falcons  are  numerous  ;  among  which  may 
be  noticed  the  secretary^  which  preys  exclusively 
upon  serpents  ;  of  which  it  destroys  vast  num- 
bers. Reptiles.  The  crocodile,  serpents,  parti- 
cularly the  python,  and  the  chameleon,  are  the 
most  prominent  of  these.  The  first  is  still 
abundant  below  tlie  first  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  large  rivers  in 
tropical  Africa.  Serpents  of  every  description 
abound  in  the  woods,  and  the  python,  thirty 
feet  long,  lurks  in  tho  fens  and  morasses. 
The  chameleon  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  seen  on 
almost  every  shrub.  Insects.  These  consist  of 
innumerable  species.  The  locust,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  belonged  to  Africa;  and 
scorpions,  dangerous  as  the  serpents,  abound 
everywhere.  The  zebubs  of  Bruce  and  the 
tsetses  of  Livingstone,  a  species  of  fly,  arc  ihQ 
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greatest  pests  of  the  low  grounds  and  cultivated 
districts.  Domestic  animals.  Of  these,  the 
camel  and  the  horse  are  the  most  valuable  as 
beasts  of  burden.  As  we  have  no  reports  of  the 
wild  horse  being  found  in  Africa,  the  animal 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
continent;  but  at  what  time  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  Those  of  the  Bedouins  of  Egypt  are 
probably  of  Arabian  breed,  and  the  original  of 
those  in  Barbary  were,  with  asses,  introduced 
from  Spain  during  the  period  of  Moorish 
ascendancy  in  that  country:  they  are  mostly 
used  in  war.  The  camel  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
is  spread  over  all  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  the  continent:  it  is  figuratively  called  the 
*'  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  from  its  being  habitually 
employed  in  traversing  those  interminable  seas 
of  sand  which  lie  between  the  more  thickly- 
populated  regions  of  Africa.  Of  horned  cattle, 
there  are  many  different  varieties,  and  some  of 
the  ox  tribes  are  used  both  as  animals  of  draught 
and  burden.  Of  sheep,  there  arc  also  many 
varieties;  and  goats  are,  in  some  parts,  ex- 
tremely numerous.  The  common  cat  is  scarce, 
but  dogs  are  plentiful,  notwithstanding  that, 
among  the  Mahometans,  they  are  held  as  un- 
clean ;  both  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  however, 
they  are  cherished  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
the  cities  of  their  offal.  From  their  great  use- 
fulness in  this  respect,  Mussulmans  frequently 
bequeath  considerable  legacies  for  their  sup- 
port; and  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  the 
intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water,  no  instance  of  canine  madness  has  yet 
been  known  amongst  them.  The  domestic 
poultry  of  A  frica  is  almost  all  of  foreign  intro- 
duction. Climate.  As  more  than  three-fourths 
of  Africa  lie  within  the  tropics,  it  is  the  hottest 
and  driest  of  all  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth  :  it  has  only  two  seasons — one  wet  and 
the  other  dry.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  Sahara 
no  rain  whatever  falls,  and  very  little  in  either 
Arabia  or  Egypt.  Guinea,  Senegambia,  and  the 
Sahara,  are  considered  to  be  the  hottest  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  During  the  rainy  season, 
however,  the  two  former  are  drenched  with 
water,  wlien  there  rises  from  the  earth  a  steam 
that  would  rival  a  vapour-bath ;  and  hence  the 
unhealthiness  of  these  regions  to  Europeans. 
The  eastern  coast,  being  tempered  by  the  trade- 
winds  coming  from  the  east,  is  not  so  hot  as 
the  western.  The  Sahara  is  often  swept  by 
terrific  hurricanes  and  the  simoom.  Guinea 
and  the  west  countries  generally  are  afflicted 
with  the  harmattan,  a  dry  hot  wind,  which 
cracks  the  lips,  but  announces  the  termination 
of  the  rainy  season.  Tornadoes  are  frequent 
in  Senegambia  and  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary 
states  are,  on  account  of  their  climate,  still  sub- 
ject to  visitations  of  the  plague.  Pro.  Dourra, 
which  is  the  chief  grain,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
rice,  and  pulse;  the  banana,  the  yam,  the  date, 
the  olive,  and  the  grape;  oranges,  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  gum-arabic,  indigo,  and  cotton.  These 
products  are  determined,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  climate  and  situation.  In  the' northern  half 
of  the  ccmtinent,  and  in  the  fertile  spots  of  the 
desert,  the  date  fJnurishes,  the  yam  and  banana 
in  the  western  pnrrs ;  wheat,  the  olive,  and  the 
grape,  mostly  in  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  states; 
gum-arabic,  which  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the 
acacia,  is  found  chiefly  between  the  desert  and 
Senegambia;  the  cassia,  whose  leaves  supply 
senna,  is  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile ;  and 
the  cofiee-tree  grows  wild  in  Abyssinia.  Both 
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cotton  and  dourra  are  produced  in  many  diffe- 
rent parts.   Minerals.  Salt,  iron,  copper,  and 
gold.   In  some  parts  of  the  desert  the  natives 
build  their  houses  with  blocks  of  salt,  and  gold 
is  obtained  by  washing  in  the  higher  parts  of 
most  of  the  large  rivers.    The  Kong  mountains 
are  supposed  to  be  very  rich  in  this  metal.  The 
Atlas  range  is  prolific  in  metals,  and  the  French 
obtain  copper  from  it  in  consideralde  quantities. 
Race.  Central  Africa  is  principally  peopled  by 
the  negro ;  Northern  Africa  and  the  European 
colonies,  by  races  of  Caucasian  origin ;  and  South- 
ern Africa  by  Hottentots,  Bosjesmen,  and  Kaf- 
firs ;  the  former  of  a  dirty-yellowish  complexion, 
the  latter,  varieties  of  the  negro  race.  Mel.  Ma- 
hometanism  in  the  northern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent, including  Soudan  or  Nigritia,  and  on  the 
eastern  coast;  Fetishism  among  the  negroes, 
and  Christianity  among  the  European  popula- 
tions.  Generally,  however,  the  people  exhibit 
a  low  state  of  civilization.    In  many  parts 
manufactures  are  scarcely  known,  and  what  are 
known  are  of  the  rudest  land.   The  exports  are 
principally  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold.    The  slaves 
are  mostly  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  in  the 
wars  which  are  constantly  being  waged  by  the 
petty  princes  against  each  other.   Fop.  about 
60,000,000.   Lat.  extending  from  37°  20'  N.  to 
34°  50'  S.    Loyi.  extending  from  17°  32'  W.  to 
51°  22'  E. — The  name  of  Africa  is  supposed 
to  have  spread  by  degrees  from  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  north,  over  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  although  we  have  already  indicated 
its  races  in  the  proper  place  in  this  article,  we 
may  add,  that  in  the  northern  parts  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Abyssinians  are  of  Arabian  extract; 
while  further  to  the  west  the  Carthaginians 
passed  from  Syria,  and,  according  to  Sallust,. 
who  refers  to  Punic  manuscripts,  other  mari- 
time parts  were  peopled  by  the  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Armenians.    The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  parts  appear  to  have  been  in  all 
ages  radically  distinct  from  the  negro  race, 
from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the  Great 
Desert ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts  the  latter  were 
yet  further  repelled  by  the  Arabian  colony 
which  settled  in  Abyssinia.   The  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  explored  the  north  of  Africa  as  far 
as  the  river  Niger;    and  they  established 
flourishing  colonies  in  many  parts.    Upon  the 
fall  of  their  empire,  the  Yandals  of  Spain  passed 
into  Africa,  a.d.  429,  and  established  a  kingdom, 
which  lasted  till  a.d.  535.    In  the  following 
century  the  Mahometan  Arabs  subdued  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  their  descendants,  under 
the  name  of  Moors,  constitute  a  great  part  of 
the   present  population.     Accounts  of  this 
country,  however,  are  very  imperfect  until  we 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century, 
when  we  find  that  the  only  portion  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  with  which  European 
navigators  were  acquainted  is  that  which  lies 
between  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Nun., 
The  line  embraced  between  these  points  extends 
to  about  GOO  miles.    Then,  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  a  younger  son  of  John  I.  and  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  sister  to  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  conceiving  a  strong  desire  to 
make  further  discoveries  along  tliis  coast,  had 
expeditions  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cape  Bojador  was  doubled  in  14:32, 
by  GiUancz,    In  1434  the  same  navigator  ad 
vanced  30  leagues  further,  and  in  1443  Cap( 
Blanco  was  doubled  by  Nunno  Tristan.  In 
1446  Dinis  Fernandez  arrived  at  Cape  Verde 
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and  in  the  following  year  Nunno  Tristan  dis- 
covered the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  the  natives,  60  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde. 
In  1463  Prince  Henry  died,  after  having  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  the  promotion 
of  African  discovery ;  but  the  Portuguese  still 
continued  to  pursue  their  explorations,  and  in 
1467  Sierra  Leone  was  reached.  The  progress 
jf  discovery  was  still  unremittingly  carried  on, 
<vhen,  in  1487,  Bartholomew  l)iaz  discovered 
Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Tempests),  now 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  name  subse- 
quently given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  monarch, 
John  II.  In  1495  the  Portuguese  king  died, 
and  under  his  successor,  Emanuel  the  Great, 
Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497, 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  he  accomplished 
after  having  first  proceeded  along  the  eastern 
coast  as  far  as  Melinda,  whence  he  steered  right 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  to  the  Portu- 
guese belongs  the  merit  of  having,  in  a  great 
measure,  determined  the  form  of  the  African 
continent,  and  of  having  been  pioneers  to  show 
the  way  for  future  navigators  to  visit  its  shores. 
Whilst  maritime  discovery  w^as  thus  proceeding, 
the  interior  of  the  country  was  not  forgotten  ; 
but  nothing  meriting  the  character  of  historical 
certainty  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  here,  until 
the  Portuguese  missionary  enterprises  of  the 
17th  century  led  to  more  perfect  information 
regarding  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  and  the 
general  interior  of  that  part  of  the  continent. 
By  1505  the  Portuguese  were  enabled  to  estab- 
lish themselves  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  the 
conquests  which  they  had  made  over  the 
Arabs.  At  present,  they  have  some  settle- 
ments on  the  Zambesi,  at  Tete,  about  300 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  Zambo,  about 
600.  French  Africa  stretched  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone ;  but  the  French  were 
not  successful  in  their  commercial  enterprises : 
they  still  possess  a  few  inconsiderable  settle- 
ments in  this  region.  The  Sieur  Brue,  a 
manager  of  one  of  their  companies,  made 
several  important  voyages  up  the  Senegal,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Dramanet, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places.  In  1714,  M.  Com- 
pagnon  penetrated  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk, 
and  M.  Saugnier,  in  1785,  visited  that  of  Gallam. 
The  kingdom  of  Hoval,  from  which  gum-senegal 
is  obtained,  was  likewise  explored  by  the  early 
French  settlers.  On  the  west  coast  the  EngHsh, 
as  well  as  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  effected  early 
settlements ;  but  the  latter  have  not  been  so 
zealous  as  the  former  in  prosecuting  discoveries. 
In  15SS,  a  patent  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  was  granted  to  some 
merchants  of  Exeter  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  With 
a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  an 
association  of  English  gentlemen  was  formed 
in  17S3;  and  it  is  to  their  zeal  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  for  what  we  at  present  know 
of  the  interior  of  several  parts  of  Africa.  In 
1795  and  1796,  Mungo  Park,  under  their 
direction,  proceeded  from  the  west  coast  until 
lie  reached  the  town  of  Silla,  on  the  Niger.  By 
this  expedition,  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  interior  was  greatly  extended. 
In  1805,  Park  embarked  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion, which  was  undertakenat  the  public  expense, 
and  in  which  he  perished  at  Boussa,  after  having 
visited  the  cities  Jenn6,  Timbuctoo,  and  Yaouri. 
In  1799,  Hornemann  reached  Mourzouk,  in  the 
desert,  having  started  from  Cairo;  and  from 
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that  period  the  interior  of  this  great  continent 
has,  in  various  directions,  been  progressively 
unfolded  to  us.  In  these  adventurous  enter- 
prises there  appear,  in  succession,  the  names  of 
Captain  Tuckey,  who,  in  the  hope  of  proving 
that  the  river  Congo  was  the  same  as  the  Niger, 
ascended  it  for  about  280  miles ;  Major  Peddic, 
who  with  another  party  started  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  and  reached  Kakundy;  Mr. 
Bowditeh,  who  in  1817  explored  parts  of  the 
territories  of  the  Fantces  and  the  Ashantees, 
and  others,  who,  up  to  the  expedition  of  Major 
Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  in  1823, 
continued  to  make  new  discoveries,  or  to  deter* 
mine,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  points  already 
made  known  in  these  regions.  This  last  expedi- 
tion was  so  successful  as  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  fit  out  another,  to  be  conducted  by 
Clapperton.  He  set  out  accordingly  from 
Badagry,  a  place  lying  a  short  way  to  the  east  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle;  passed  through  the  kingdom 
of  Nyfi  or  Nyffe;  visited  Kano,  the  commercial 
capital  of  Houssa;  and  went  thence  to  Sockatoo, 
where  he  died.  In  the  March  of  1830,  Richard 
Lander,  the  former  servant  of  Clapperton,  and 
his  brother,  proceeded  on  an  expedition,  which 
had  for  its  aim  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Quorra,  Joliba,  or  Niger;  and  on  the  18th 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Lander 
achieved  this  object,  reaching  the  sea  through 
the  principal  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he  found 
to  be  called  the  River  Nun  or  First  Brass  River 
at  that  part,  from  a  Negro  town  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  its  banks,  at  a  short  distance 
inland.  Since  this  period  several  expeditions 
have  been  sent  to  this  region,  but  they  have 
been  attended  with  indifferent  success ;  indeed, 
the  sickly  character  of  the  climate  has  in  general 
proved  fatal  to  the  explorers  and  adventurers. 
Whilst  these  enterprises  were  being  undertaken 
in  Western  Africa,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
continent  was  not  forgotten.  The  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  first  settled  by  the 
Dutch  about  1650,  and  was  finally  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  English  in  1806.  For  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  little  or  no  attempts  were 
made  to  penetrate  beyond  the  immediate  boun- 
dary-lines which  the  colonists  had  fixed  for 
themselves;  and  even  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  progress  of  discovery  was  of  an 
extremely  partial  description.  The  journeys  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Smith,-  made  in  1835  and  1836,  are 
interesting,  from  his  having  visited  the  sources 
of  the  Caledon  and  the  Maputa,  and  scaled  the 
Caffrarian  Mountains;  and  those  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander are  of  equal  importance  and  interest,  wlio, 
in  1836  and  1837,  traversed  the  countries  or  the 
Namaquas,  Bosjesmen,  and  tiie  llill-Damaras. 
It  is  since  these,  however,  that  the  greatest 
contributions  have  been  made  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Southern  Africa.  These 
have  been  obtained  principally  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  missionary 
stationed  at  Kolobcng.  This  traveller,  in  com- 
pany with  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1849,  departed  on  a  journey,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  an  inland 
lake,  which,  as  far  back  as  1603,  had  been  indi- 
cated on  maps,  and  to  find  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith 
who  had  set  out  thirteen  years  before.  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  companions  were  successful 
in  their  enterprise.  They  discovered  Lake 
Ngami,  occupying  a  position  by  the  barometer 
of  2325  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Repeated 
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visits  to  this  rcg-ion  have  confirmed  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  the  opinion  that  a  legitimate  trade 
might  be  successfully  and  profitably  pursued  by 
British  merchants  with  the  natives.  Previously 
to  his  visit  to  England,  in  1856-7,  this  traveller 
had  passed  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  Africa, 
a  great  portion  of  which  had  been  spent  amongst 
various  tribes  in  the  southern  central  districts. 
Eight  of  them  were  occupied  among  a  tribe  of 
the  Bechuanas,  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  even 
the  probable  results  of  his  explorations.  He 
has  disclosed  to  ns  the  true  country  of  the 
Negro  race,  traced  the  vast  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
tracked  the  course  of  the  great  river  Zambesi, 
He  has  indicated  new  fields  for  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  has  rendered  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Africa,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  by 
geographers  as  a  terra  incognita,  familiar  to  us, 
by  the  history  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries. 
His  routes  extend  from  Cape  Town  to  Loando 
on  the  west,  and  from  Algoa  Bay  to  QuiUmane, 
at  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  on 
the  east.  In  1851,  Mr.  Galton  explored,  on  the 
west  coast,  the  country  lying  between  Walvisch 
33ay  on  the  south,  and  Ondonga,  near  the  river 
Nourse,  on  the  north.  His  inland  explora- 
tions went  as  far  as  21°  E.  Lon.  Since  then, 
M.  Gassiott  has  reached  the  river  Limpopo,  and, 
from  the  great  desire  which  generally  prevails 
for  correct  knowledge  of  this  continent,  in  all 
its  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  new  travellers 
will  enter  the  field,  and  that  the  interior  of 
Africa  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  no  longer 
considered  as  an  unknown  land.  On  the  eastern 
coast,  extending  northward,  the  travelling 
enterprises  of  other  missionaries  have  been 
attended  with  no  great  success;  but  the  northern 
expedition,  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Barth,  and  Overweg,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  penetrated  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  objects  of  this  expedi- 
tion were  twofold:  the  one  was  to  arrange 
commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  desert 
regions  lying  between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad ; 
the  other,  more  immediately  under  the  conduct 
of  Barth  and  Overweg,  to  advance  our  scientific 
knowledge.  In  the  latter  part  of  1849  they  left 
this  country  for  Tripoli,  which  they  reached  in 
safety,  and  about  the  23rd  of  March,  1850, 
set  out  on  their  perilous  enterprise  across  the 
desert.  Their  caravan  consisted  of  about  forty 
camels,  and  the  scientific  purposes  of  their 
journey  tended  to  make  their  progress  slow ; 
however,they  pursued  their  vvay,passing  through 
many  dangers,  until  they  had  passed  the  Great 
Desert  and  arrived  at  Taradshit,  on  the  confines 
of  Soudan.  About  GO  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
they  were  attacked  by  robbers,  taken  prisoners, 
and  had  to  ransom  themselves  at  a  high  price. 
In  1850,  the  travellers,  on  their  way  to  Lake 
Tchad,  reached  Damcrgu,  where  they  separated, 
appointing  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  as  the 
1-endezYous  where  they  should  again  meet.  This 
was  destined  never  to  take  place.  Richardson 
died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  at  Unguratua, 
or  Unguratuwa,  situated  about  100  miles  W.N.W. 
from  that  place.  In  April,  Drs.  Barth  and 
Overweg  met  again  at  Kuka,  and  pursuing 
their  researchcs,"thc  former  determined  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Tchadda,  whilst  the 
latter  launched  on  Lake  Tchad  a  boat,  which 
he  named  the  Lord  Talmcrston,  on  account  of 
the  deep  interest  which  that  nobleman  had 
taken  in  the  expedition,  and  explored  it,  and 
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visited  many  of  its  islands,  of  which  it  contains 
about  100.  These  are  inhabited  by  the  Bid- 
dumas,  who  were  then  visited  for  the  first  time 
by  a  European.  In  September  they  set  out  on  a 
journey  for  Borgu,  a  country  lying  midway  on 
the  road  to  Egypt,  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  Lake  Tchad,  and  never  before  visited  by 
Europeans.  Speaking  of  this  expedition,  a 
communication — which  we  condense  to  save 
space — written  to  the  Athenceuyn  at  the  period 
of  its  progress,  thus  comprehensively  states  not 
only  that  which  it  had  already  accomplished, 
but  that  which  it  further  intended  to  accom- 
plish.—"After  the  safe  return  of  the  travellers 
from  Borgu,  and  their  successful  exploration  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  remarkable  basin  of 
Lake  Tchad,  they  will  direct  all  their  energies 
to  the  south.  As  regards  this  last  stage  of 
their  gigantic  journey,  namely  from  Kuka  to 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Dr.  Barth 
believes,  from  the  information  which  he  has 
collected,  that  a  more  southerly  route,  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Nyassi,  will  be  much  more 
practicable  than  a  straight  line  to  Mombaz,  on 
a  bearing  of  about  south-east.  (This  was  con- 
firmed in  1853,  by  the  successful  journey,  which 
occupied  six  months,  of  a  Moorish  caravan, 
which  started  from  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast, 
and  reached  Benguela,  on  the  west.  During 
fifteen  days,  on  one  part  of  this  journey,  the 
caravan  saw  no  inhabitants  whatever.)  The 
routes  already  performed  by  Messrs.  Barth  and 
Overweg  amount,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to  3700 
geographical  miles ;  and  the  itineraries  sent 
home  by  Dr.  Barth  form  a  network  which  covers 
the  greater  portion  of  Northern  Africa.  Nor 
would  it  be  right  to  measure  their  investigations 
by  mere  distances;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  up  to  this  time,  except  within  the 
countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore,  the 
entire  continent  of  Africa  between  Tripoli  and 
the  Cape  colony,  and  between  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Kawara,  does 
not  present  a  single  point,  the  position  of  which 
(with  the  exception  of  some  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Galton  in  Southern  Africa)  had  been 
determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
positions  of  Lyon,  Denham,  and  Clapperton  are 
merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  particu- 
larly their  determinations  of  longitudes.  Within 
only  three  or  four  months  after  their  arrival  at 
Kuka,  the  travellers  had  already  successfully 
navigated  Lake  Tchad,  and  penetrated  350  miles 
to  the  south."  Interesting  accounts  of  the  tribes 
and  countries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
have  been  given  by  Captain  Burton,  in  papers 
contributed  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  in  the 
year  1857,  and  since  that  time.  Tiie  latest 
discoveries  on  this  continent  are  those  of  Cap- 
tains Speke  and  Grant.  The  former  discovered 
the  great  inland  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1858, 
as  it  has  been  said,  and  feeling  confident  that 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  (which  had  been 
explored  as  far  as  Gondokoro,  in  lat.  5°  N.,  Ioik 
31^  42'  E.,  in  1840,  by  an  expedition  fitted  out- 
by  Mehemet  Aii)  issued  from  the  northern  shore 
of  this  lake,  he  obtained  some  assistance  from 
the  British  government,  and  started  from  Zan- 
zibar, in  October,  1860,  on  a  new  expedition,  the 
results  of  which  verified  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. In  1858  he  had  visited  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  are  bor- 
dered by  the  kingdoms  of  Unyamwezi  and 
Uzinza,  and  after  again  making  his  way  through 
these  and  through  the  kingdom  of  Uganda, 
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which  skirts  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
lake,  where  he  was  detained  five  months,  he 
had  the  gratification  of  reaching  Ripon  Falls, 
the  point  at  which  the  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  issues  from  the  lake,  in  lat.  0°  25'  N., 
Ion.  33°  37'  E.,  on  July  2Sth,  1862.  The  stream 
here  is  500  feet  in  width,  and  presents  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  as  it  rushes  over  a  wall  of 
rocks  in  a  cascade  about  12  feet  in  depth.  In 
speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls,  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  the  various  accessories  of 
the  picture.  Captain  Speke  says  : — *'  It  was  a 
sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours :  the 
roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands  of  passenger 
fish  leaping  at  the  falls  with  all  their  might, 
the  fishermen  coming  out  in  boats,  and  taking 
post  on  the  rocks  with  rod  and  hook,  hippo- 
potami and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the 
water,  the  ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and 
cattle  driven  down  to  drink  at  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  made  in  all — with  the  pretty  nature  of 
the  country,  small  hills,  grassy  topped,  with 
trees  in  the  folds  and  gardens  on  the  lower 
slopes — as  interesting  a  picture  as  one  could 
wish  to  see."  Under  the  different  headings  of 
the  various  countries  and  kingdoms  in  Africa, 
much  additional  information  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  its  history. 

African  Islands,  4f-re-^:(2«,  a  cluster  of  low 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  one  of  which 
her  majesty's  ship  Spitfire  was  wrecked,  21st 
August,  1801.    Ldf.  4°  59'  S.    Lon.  53°  28'  E. 

Afeikeah,  or  Mehedia,  df-re-Tce'-a,  or  ma- 
ha-de'-a,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  one  of  the  Barbary 
States,  100  miles  S.E.  fromTunis.  It  was  taken 
by  Charles  V.,  in  1531,  who  demolished  its  forti- 
fications.  Fop.  3000. 

A  GABLY,  ag'-a-hle,  a  town  built  of  stone,  on  the 
oasis  of  Tuat,  between  Tripoli  and  Timbuctoo, 
Africa.  It  is  a  station  where  merchants  meet 
for  business  transactions.  Lat.  25°  N.  Lon.  0° 
48'  E. 

Agades,  ag'-a-des,  a  town  of  Central  Africa, 
and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben, 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Timbuctoo.  It  is 
situated  on  a  "  green  spot"  in  the  desert,  where 
the  Soudan  merchants  assemble  at  fixed  periods 
to  traffic  with  those  of  Northern  Africa.  Lat. 
17°  N.   io?2.  8°E. 

Agadir,  or  Santa  Ceuz,  a'-ga-deer^  the  most 
southern  seaport  of  Morocco,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Suse,  75  miles  S.  from 
Mogador.  It  is  fortified,  and  the  roadstead  is 
safe  and  sheltered.  Fop.  about  500.  Lat.  30°  26' 
N.    Lon.  9°  32'  W. 

Agalegas,  or  Galega,  a-ga-le'-ga,  an  island 
of  Africa,  near  Madagascar,  Lat.  10°  21'  S. 
Lon.  56°  30'  E. 

Agamenticus,  ag-a-men'-fe-cus.,  a  mountain 
of  Maine,  U.S.,  8  miles  from  York  Harbour. 
It  affords  pasture  up  to  its  summit,  and  is  a 
seamark  for  the  entrance  of  Piscataqua  river. 
Lat.  43°  16'  N.    Lon.  70°  39'  W. 

Agana,  a-ga'-7ia,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands, 
where  Magellan  was  killed,  on  a  voyage  in 
search  of  the  Moluccas.  Fop.  3000.— A  Spanish 
governor  resides  here.  Lat.  13°  30'  N.  Lo7i. 
14i°58'E. 

Agata,  Santa,  a-ga'-ia,  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Italy,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  one  in  the  district  of  Gacta,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Capua,  with  some  magnificent  remains,  the 
ruins  of  the  Eoman  town  of  Minturnce.  Fop. 
7000.— Another,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
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Ultra,  Naples,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Reggio,  which 
has  a  cotton  manufactory.     Fop.  1200. 

Agathonisi,  dg-a-tho-ne'-se,  a  small  island  of 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  about  a  league  S.  of 
the  isle  of  Samos. 

Agaton,  or  Gato,  d-gdt'-ton,  a  town  of 
Guinea,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Formosa,  or  Benin 
River,  18  miles  W.  from  Benin.  Lat.  6°  20'  N. 
Lon.  5°  20'  E. — Belzoni  died  here. 

Agde,  agdy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ilerault,  situated  on  the  river  Herault, 
not  far  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions, 
where  there  is  a  fort  to  defend  the  entrance. 
It  is  30  miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier,  plea- 
santly situated;  but  being  constructed  of 
black  basalt,  it  has  received  the  cognomen  of 
the  Black  Toion.  It  is  encompassed  by  thick 
walls,  possesses  a  school  of  navigation  and  a 
college,  and  has  its  port  defended  by  Fort 
Brescou.  It  has  an  active  coasting  trade.  Fop. 
9000.    Lat.  43°  16'  N.    Lon.  3°  26'  E. 

Agdeh,  ag'-de,  a  town  of  Persia,  70  miles  W. 
from  Yezd,  which  receives  goats'  hair  from  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

Agen,  a'-gen,  an  episcopal  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  Lot-and-Garonne, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  73  miles  S.E. 
from  Bordeaux.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
prunes.  Mavf.  Serges,  camlets,  and  sailcloth. 
Fop.  14,000.  Lat.  44°  12'  N.  Lo7i.  0°  37'  E.— 
In  this  city  Julius  Scaliger,  the  scholar,  lived, 
and  here  his  son  Joseph,  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning,  was  born. 

Ager,  aj'-er,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  a  province 
of  Spain,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Lerida.  It  is 
fortified,  and  the  centre  o  f  a  surrounding  agri- 
cultural district.  Pro.  Cattle  and  olives.  Fop. 
2500. 

Agerola,  aj-e-ro'-lay  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  11 
miles  S.W.  from  Salerno.   Fop.  3500. 

Agger,  ag'-ger,  a  natural  communication, 
formed  during  a  storm  in  1825,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Liimfiord,  in  North  Jutland, 
Denmark.— There  is  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name  about  3  miles  N.  from  the  opening. 

Aggerhuus,  ag  -ger-lioo8\  a  Norwegian  pro- 
vince, and  an  old  fortress  in  its  chief  town, 
Christiania,  from  which  the  province  takes  its 
name.  Area.  36,380  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  and  is  the  largest  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  mines,  agriculture,  and  commerce  are  con- 
siderable and  valuable.  Fivers.  The  Glommen, 
Drammen,  Lauven-Elf,Louven-Elf,and  Vermen- 
Elf.  Lakes.  Miosen  and  Famund.  Mountains. 
Dovre-feld  or  Norrska-Fjellen,  and  smaller 
ranges  radiating  from  the  main  chain.  Fro. 
Cattle,  horses,  timber,  copper,  iron,  silver,  alum, 
salt.  JExp.  Timber,  horses,  iron,  butter,  cheese, 
hides.  Fop.  600,000.  Lat.  between  68°  and 
62°  N.   io?^.  between  8°  and  12°  E. 

Aggeroe,  og'-^e-ro,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Christiania,  not  far  from  the  mainland. 

Aggersoe,  ag'-ger-so,  a  Danish  island  in  the 
Great  Belt.   Lat.  55°  12'  N.   Lon.  11°  12'  E. 

Aghaboe,  dg'-ha-ho,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Queen's  County.   Fop.  3502. 

Aghadoe,  dg'-ha-do,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  united  to  Limerick.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  15  m.lles  S.E.  from  Tralee. 
Fop.  of  parish,  2763. 

Aghlasan,  a'-gla-san,  a  town  52  miles  N.W. 
from  Adalia,  or  Satalieh.in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor. 
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It  stands  on  a  mountain,  and  is  the  ancient 
Lysinse. 

Agheim,  or  AuGHRiM,  ah' -grim,  a  village  and- 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  Gahvay,  30  miles  E.  from 
Galv/ay,  memorable  for  the  decisive  victory 
gained,  in  1691,  by  the  army  of  King  William 
over  that  of  James  II.  Saint-Ruth,  and  4000 
of  his  men,  fell  on  the  side  of  James,  and  only 
800  of  the  English  on  that  of  William.  Area. 
7252  acres.   Fop.  1072. 

Aghtmm,  or  AuGHRiM,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  .15  miles  S.W.  of  Wick- 
low.  Fop.2Ql. 

Agincoukt,  dj'-in-kort  (Fr.  adf-dn-Jcooer),  a 
village  of  France,  in  the  department  Pas  de 
Calais,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Boulogne,  and  32 
miles  N.W.  from  Arras.  Near  this  place 
Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  French,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1415.  The  English  army  on  this  occasion  is 
variously  stated  at  from  10,000  to  22,000  men : 
•while  the  French  army  consisted  of  60,000  by 
the  lowest  accounts,  but  according  to  some  con- 
temporary writers,  it  amounted  to  100,000,  or 
even  140,000.  The  French  left  dead  on  the  field 
the  Constable  of  France,  3  dukes,  5  counts,  92 
barons,  1500  knights,  and  8000  gentlemen  of 
family,  and  several  thousand  private  men,  with- 
out including  14,000  prisoners ;  among  whom 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  many  others  of 
great  distinction:  while  the  loss  of  the  English, 
including  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,whowerekilled,didnot  exceed  1200men. 

Agius,  adf-e-us,  a  village  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  33  miles  N.  K  from  Sassari.  Pop.  2500. 

Aglte,  a'-gle,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
10  miles  S.W.  from  Ivrea.  Pop.  4500.  It  has 
a  splendid  palace  and  gardens, 

Agmet,  or  Agmat,  ag'-met,  a  town  of  Morocco, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  declivity 
of  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas  range,  16 
miles  S.  from  Morocco. 

Agnano,  an-ya'-noy  a  circular  lake  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Naples,  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  out  by  order  of  LucuUus,  a 
Roman  epicure,  to  serve  as  a  fish-pond.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  on  its  margin  is  situated  the 
famous  Grotta  del  Cane,  in  which  so  many  dogs 
have  suffered,  to  show  the  deleterious  effects  of 
a  poisonous  vapour,  that  rises  to  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground. 

Agnes,  St.,  saint  ag'-nes,  one  of  the  Scilly 
islands,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  138  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Area.  300  acres. 
Top.  200.   Lat.  49'^  53'  N.    Lon.  6°  20'  W. 

Agnes,  St.,  a  parish  and  town  of  Cornwall,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Truro,  in  which  Opie,  the 
celebrated  painter  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Opie, 
the  writer  of  tales  for  children,  was  born.  Area. 
8660  acres.  Fop,  Chiefly  miners,  6550.  St. 
Agnes'  Beacon,  in  the  neighbourhood,  rises  to  a 
height  of  664  feet. 

Agno,  an-yo,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  Ticino,  3  miles  W.  from  Lugano. 
Fop.  800. 

Agnone,  an-yo' -ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province' of  Sannio  or  Molise,  situated  on 
a  hill  20  miles  N.W.  from  Campobasso,  which  is 
said  to  produce  the  best  copper  wares  in  the 
kingdom.   Fop.  about  8000. 

Ago,  a'-go,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  with  a  good  harbour.  Lat.  61°  32'  N. 
Ijon.  17°  24'  E. 

A  GO  A  r-K  Pao,  a'-go-a-de-pa'-Of  a  volcanic 
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mountain  near  the  middle  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  Azores, upwards  of  3000  feet  high. 

Agon,  a'-gawng,  a  small  seaport  of  France,  in 
the  department  Manche,  6  miles  W.  from 
Coutances.   Fop.  ISOO. 

Agoona,  a-Qoo'-na,  a  district  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  between  Accra  and  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  AVinnebah  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
district.   Fop.  about  12,000. 

Agordo,  a-gawr'-do,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  situated  14  miles 
N.W.  from  Belluno,  in  a  mountainous  district, 
in  which  is  the  valley  of  Iraperina,  where  are  the 
richest  copper-mines  in  Italy.   Fop.  3000. 

Agosta,  or  Augusta,  a'-gos-ta^  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  In  1693  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  has 
since  been  rebuilt.  It  stands  about  12  miles 
N.  from  Syracuse.  Fop.  about  16,000.  Lat. 
37°  13'  N.  Lon.  15°  13'  E.  It  was  off  this  port 
that  De  Ruyter,  the  fam.ous  Dutch  admiral,  in 
command  of  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleet, 
fought  on  the  22nd  April,  1676,  the  engagement 
in  which  he  received  his  death-wound.'  He  waa 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Duquesne,  and 
died  a  week  after  at  Syracuse. 

Agows,  dg'-otvs,  a  remarkable  people  of 
Abyssinia,  inhabiting  a  territory  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  River), 
or  Abyssinian  Nile.  JBo^f.  60  miles  long  and  30 
broad.  This  district  is  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  honey, 
and  remarkably  fine  cattle,  with  which  it  al- 
most exclusively  supplies  Gondar,  the  capital. 
Fop.  Considerable,  but  unascertained. — The 
state  can  send  a  force  of  from  4000  to  5000  men 
into  the  field.  There  is  another  tribe  of  the 
same  people,  called  Tcheretz  Agows,  who  in- 
habit a  district  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tacasse. 

Agra,  a'-gra,  one  of  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Delhi,  on  the  south  by  Malwa, 
on  the  east  by  Oude  and  Allahabad,  and  on  the 
west  by  Rajpootana.  It  is  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Muttra,  Agra,  Furruckabad,  Myn- 
pooree,  and  Etawah.  Its  length  is  about  250 
and  its  breadth  about  180  miles.  Area.  9298 
miles.  Desc.  To  the  north  of  the  river  Chumbul 
the  country  is,  in  general,  flat  and  thinly 
wooded ;  but  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  province 
trees  become  more  abundant  and  the  surface 
diversified  by  hills  and  undulating  ground.  The 
district  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
called  the  Doab,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
province,  liivers.  The  principal  are  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Chumbul.  Towns.  There 
are  about  forty  considerable  towns,  besides  vil- 
lages, and  a  great  many  fortresses.  The  chief 
are  Agra,  Furruckabad,  Mynpooree,  Muttra,  and 
Etawah,  from  which  the  districts  take  their 
respective  names.  Inhabitants.  A  mixed  race 
of  Mahometans  and  Hindoos.  Fro.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  indigo.  It  possesses  a  good  breed 
of  horses.  Minerals.  Marble,  salt,  and  copper. 
Manf.  Coarse  cotton  cloths,  fine  muslins,  and 
some  silks.  Fop.  about  3,000,000.  Lat.  between 
26°  and  28°  N.  Lon.  between  77°  20'  and  80°  E. 
— As  this  was  one  ofthedisaifectcd  provinces,  and 
the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  daring  scenes 
in  the  Indian  revolt,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  here  the  probable  causes  which  led 
to  that  insurrection  against  the  B.itish  Govern- 
ment in  India  which  deluged  so  many  of  the 
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beautiful  plains  of  that  country  with  much  of 
the  bravest  blood  of  England.  Previous  to 
entering-  upon  this  history,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  British  territory  in  India  is  as  large  as 
Europe,  leaving  Russia  out  of  the  calculation, 
and  has  a  population  of  100,000,000.  This  ter- 
ritory is  distributed  amongst  three  governments 
or  presidencies — Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
A  portion  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  including 
the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Meerut,  Rohilcund, 
Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares  was  to  have  been 
separated  from  it  and  formed  into  a  fourth 
government  under  the  name  of  the  Agra  Pre- 
sidency, but  circumstances  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  design,  and  the  provinces  named 
above  are  called  the  Norlh-Western  Provinces, 
and  the  government  administered  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Bengal  is  the  seat  of  the 
governor-general  and  the  supreme  council; 
Sladras  and  IJombay  have  each  a  governor  and 
council :  but  the  North-Western  Provinces  have 
only  a  lieutenant-governor  without  a  council. 
The  total  mihtary  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor-general  was  about  315,000  men. 
Of  these,  20,500  were  the  Queen's  troops ; 
20,000  were  the  European  troops  of  the  East- 
India  Company;  210,000  were  the  Company's 
native  troops,  and  32,000  consisted  of  native 
contingents,  commanded  by  British  officers,  and 
available  under  treaties.  Out  of  the  312,500  not 
quite  50,000  were  British.  Such  was  the  military 
force  of  our  Indian  empircprevious  to  the  mutiny, 
for  which  various  causes  have  been  assigned ; 
but  the  principal  of  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
annexation  of  Oude.  In  1S56  this  kingdom  was 
annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  the  British  do- 
minions,— an  act  which  has  been  variously  cha- 
racterized, and  which  was  viewed  by  the  natives 
as  one  of  crying  injustice.  When  it  was  done. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Bengal  army  consisted  of  natives  of 
Oude,  and  he  could  not  have  been  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  have  anticipated  the  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  to  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  give  rise.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  fearful  mutiny  which  broke  out 
shortly  afterwards.  From  1836  a  feeling  of 
discontent  had  been  gradually  growing  amongst 
the  native  officers,  and  their  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  army  was  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dangerous  system  of  compelling 
British  officers  to  enlist  such  men  as  they  had 
nominated  for  service.  This  system  continued 
to  extend  until  each  regiment  had  become,  so 
to  speak,  the  property  of  a  few  families ;  so  that 
the  seventy-four  regiments  of  native  infantry 
which  composed  the  regular  army  were  nothing 
more  than  so  many  family  compacts,  each 
governmg  its  members  with  despotic  sway. 
Gradually  the  influence  of  the  native  officer 
grew  greater  and  greater,  until  it  almost  became 
compulsory  upon  commanding  officers  to  place 
the  nominees  of  the  subahdarsupon  the  strength 
of  the  regiment  when  vacancies  occurred.  How- 
ever humiliating  this  system  was  to  the  dignity 
of  the  European  officers,  they  were  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
enabled  quietly  to  prosecute  their  regimental 
duties.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  power  of  the 
native  officers  increased  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible ;  and  a  few  of  the  most  crafty  of  them 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  seventy-four  regi- 
ments as  so  many  distinct  governments,  each 
having  for  its  object  the  aggrandisement  of 
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their  own  families.  Both  Hindoos  and  Musov^ 
mans  now  perceived  their  unity  and  felt  their 
strength,  and  they  were  soon  persuaded  by  their 
native  otFicers  into  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
proper  persons  to  whom  India  belonged,  and 
tliat  absolute  power  within  its  boundaries  was 
their  undeniable  right.  Such  was  the  kind  of 
feeling  cherished  by  the  native  army  in  relation 
to  the  British  in  1S5G.  It  was  an  instrument 
ready  for  the  use  cf  any  party  or  power  who 
might  be  possessed  of  the  courage  to  handle  it. 
The  king  of  Oude  and  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
jointly  made  the  attempt— the  result  was  the 
rebellion,  not  of  the  Hindoo  masses,  but  of  the 
better  classes  of  Mussulmans,  with  the  emperor 
of  Delhi  and  his  sons  as  leaders,  carrying  with 
him  the  sympathy  of  the  v/hole  JMussulman 
population  on  the  one  part,  and  the  king  of 
Oude  and  his  Hindoo  partisans  on  the  other. 
In  1856,  as  we  have  said,  the  annexation  of 
Oude  was  effected,  and  the  royal  family  of  that 
kingdom  went  to  Calcutta  to  intrigue  for  its 
recovery.  It  was  now  that  the  tampering  with 
the  army  commenced.  The  Mussulman  portion 
of  it  had  proceeded  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Hindoos  for  managing  their  regiments,  and  the 
secret  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Oude  found  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  them  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Hindoos.  'I  ho  Mussulmans,  however, 
had  a  scheme  of  their  own  in  progress;  but 
under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  longer  time  to  mature  it.  The  terms 
upon  the  which  the  junction  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans  were  arranged  were,  it  is  said, 
specified  in  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
entered  into  between  the  emperor  of  Delhi  and 
the  king  of  Oude,  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  each  was  to  claim  were  clearly  de- 
fined. The  Hindoos  were  stimulated  against 
the  Christians  because  it  was  secretly  affirmed 
that  these  had  resolved  to  destroy  their  caste, 
and  a  passage  of  the  Koran  was  quoted  to  rouse 
the  hatred  of  the  Mahometans.  In  that  volume 
it  was  discovered  that  Mahomet  had  predicted, 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  that  India  would  some 
day  fall  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power,  whose 
sway  would  last  only  for  a  century.  That 
power,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  construed  to 
be  the  British,  and  the  moulvies,  computing 
from  the  battle  of  Plassv,  which  was  fought  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  1757,  declared  that  the  British 
rule  in  India  would  cease  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1857.  This,  then,  imparted  a  religious  aspect 
to  the  conspiracy  in  the  Mahometan  mind,  and 
the  23rd  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians  throughout 
India  should  take  place.  The  first  note  of  re- 
bellion was  sounded  on  the  18th  of  February  by 
the  19th  native  infantry  regiment  at  Burham- 
pore,  distant  105  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  The 
watchword  of  forcible  conversion  to  Christianity 
was  raised,  and  aroused  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  men.  They  refused  to  receive  the  cartridges 
about  to  be  served  out  to  them,  resolutely 
affirming  that  they  were  made  with  cow's  fat 
and  hog's  lard,  and  were  thus  objects  of  abomi- 
nation to  both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  The 
government  denied  that  either  of  these  objec- 
tionable materials  was  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cartridges,  and  insisted  upon  the  sepoys 
receiving  and  using  them..  They  refused  to 
obey,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  down  to 
Barrackpore,  ten  miles  N.  from  Calcutta,  where 
they  arrived  soon  after,  when  endeavour3  were 
again  made,  but  ineffectuallyj  to  reduce  the  men 
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to  obedience.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  31th 
native  infantry  regiment  at  Barrackpore  also 
became  mutinous,  and  both  regiments  were 
immediately  disbanded.  This  impolitic  mea- 
sure of  meeting  the  spirit  of  mutiny  with  the 
mild  process  of  disbanding,  went  far  to 
strengthen  the  general  opinion  entertained  by 
the  army,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  the  weakness  or  timidity  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  raised  the  hopes  of  the  uninstructed 
sepoys  to  so  inordinate  a  pitch  as  to  set  at  de- 
fiance all  the  attempts  of  their  native  officers  to 
control  them.  The  sepoys,  believing  they  could 
at  once  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
government,  set  at  defiance  the  suggestions  of 
prudence.  Their  precipitation  proved  the  safety 
of  the  British.  The  23rd  of  June  was  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  a  general  rising  of  the  troops  and 
of  the  Mussulman  population  throughout  India. 
Had  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  been  carried 
out  as  intended,  every  Christian  in  India  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them  until  the  knife  was  at  their  throats  ;  but 
God  had  willed  it  otherwise.  After  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  19th  and  Sith  regiments  the 
progress  of  the  mutiny  extended  to  Meerut,  On 
the  9th  of  May  eighty-five  men  of  the  3rd  light 
cavalry  were  tried  by  court-martial  at  this  place 
for  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  in  irons  for  ten  years ;  a 
general  parade  of  all  the  troops  of  the  station 
was  ordered,  consisting  ot  the  60th  rifles,  the 
6th  carabineers,  3rd  light  cavalry,  11th  and  20th 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  a  light  field- 
battery,  and  the  horse-artillery.  The  carabi- 
neers, the  rifles,  and  the  horse-artillery  were 
ordered  to  load ;  the  European  troops  and  ar- 
tillery were  duly  placed  in  position ;  the  muti- 
neers were  then  brought  on  the  ground,  and 
had  there  been  the  least  symptom  of  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  on  the  part  of  the  native 
troops,  an  effective  fire  would,  it  is  said,  have 
been  opened  upon  them.  The  mutineers  marched 
to  the  parade-ground  in  their  uniforms,  and 
were  stripped  of  all  their  military  accoutrements 
and  clothes,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  the 
civil  power  in  irons,  to  work  on  the  roads  for 
ten  years;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  severe 
exarai^ie,  the  same  night  saw  the  destruction, 
by  fire,  of  the  entire  military  lines.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  10th,  all  the  native  troops  rose 
en  masse,  and  having  murdered  a  number  of 
their  officers,  liberated  the  prisoners  in  the  jail, 
between  1500  and  2000  of  the  most  desperate 
characters  of  the  district,  and  with  them  the 
eighty-five  mutineers  of  the  3rd  light  cavalry, 
marched  for  Delhi,  where  they  arrived  the  next 
day,  and  there  fraternized  with  the  troops. 
From  that  hour  the  rebellion  became  a  great 
historical  fact,  and  its  leaders  known. — For 
further  information  respecting  the  incidents  of 
the  mutiny,  and  of  India  generally,  see  Hin- 
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Agra,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Agra, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Muttra,  on  the  S.  by 
Dholpoor,  on  the  E.  by  Mynpoorec,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Bhurtpoor.  Ext.  85  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  35  in  breadth.  Area.  1861 
square  miles.  Fop.  about  700,000.  Lat.  between 
26°  46'  and  27°  2-1'  N.  Lon.  between  77°  29'  and 
78°  55'  E. 

Agra,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province  and  district,  and 
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the  seat  of  the  British  civil  authorities.  It 
stands  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  river  Jumna, 
712  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  and  very  lofty,  but  the  streets  so 
narrow  as  hardly  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  car- 
riage. It  contains,  however,  many  caravansa- 
ries, public  baths,  and  mosques,  though  some 
of  these,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  mutiny,  had  been  sulTered  to  fall  into  decay. 
Since  1835  government  has  expended  a  consi- 
derable amount  upon  public  works;  several 
court-houses,  record-rooms,  and  revenue  offices 
having  been  built,  a  new  burial-ground  laid 
owt,  and  bridges  and  roads  constructed.  Up  to 
November,  1817,  the  road  to  Bombay  alone 
had  cost  upwards  of  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees 
(£130,000).  The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  this 
city  in  great  veneration,  from  its  being  the  place 
of  the  avatdra,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  name  of  Parasu  Kama.  Fop.  upwards  of 
150,000.  Lat.  27°  12'  N.  Lon.  78°  4'  E.— This 
city,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
the  recent  Indian  mutiny,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  village  till  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  when  Sekunder  Lody,  who  was 
emperor  of  Afghanistan  and  a  considerable 
part  of  India  at  that  time,  conferred  upon 
it  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city,  gave  it  the 
new  name  of  Badulghur,  and  adopted  it  as 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Half  a  century 
later,  its  name  was  changed  to  Akbarabad,by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  who  erected  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace in  it.  The  splendour  of  this  structure  has 
been  described  as  prodigious.  Agra  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  government  down 
to  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  wlio,  in  1617,  trans- 
ferred his  court  to  Delhi,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  dominions. 
From  this  period  it  began  to  decline.  Whilst 
it  was  the  residence  of  Shan  Jehan,  however,  he 
built  a  superb  mausoleum,  probably  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world,  for  his  wife,  the  Begum 
Noor- Jehan.  This  structure  was  called  the  Taj 
Mahal,  or  crown  of  edifices,  and  cost  £750,000, 
Here  Shah  Jehan  himself  rests  beside  the  be- 
gum, at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  city.  In  1784,  Agra  was  taken  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  chief  Madajee  Scindia,  but  in  iS03  it  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Lake.  In  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857,  this  city  had  to  play  its  part. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  10,000  of  the  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Shahgunge,  a  village  about  six  miles 
from  the  city,  by  500  of  the  British,  commanded 
by  Captain  D'Oyley,  who  received  his  death- 
wound  as  the  action  was  nearly  closed.  On  this 
occasion  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  141.  The  number  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy  was  considerable,  although 
not  correctly  ascertained.  This  conflict  has 
been  called  the  battle  of  Agra. 

Agram,  a' -gram,  a  fortified  and  well-built  city 
of  Austria,  and  the  capital  of  the  crownland  o'f 
Croatia,  situated  on  the  Save,  101  miles  N.E. 
from  Trieste.  Manf.  Principally  silks  and  por- 
celain. It  also  has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco, 
pigs,  and  wheat.  Fop.  17,000.  Lat.  45°  49'  N. 
Lon.  15°  58'  E.— The  native  name  of  Agram  is 
Zagrab. 

Agramunt,  a'-gra-mjint,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  27  miles  N.E.  from  Lerida.  Manf, 
Dimities  and  sandals  of  hemp.   Fop.  2500. 

Agreda,  a-gre'-da,  a  town]  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Soria,  Old  Castile,  situated  on 
the  river  Queyles,  23  miles  N.E,  from  Soria. 
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Manf.  Earthenware,  soap,  chocolate,  and  shoes. 
Fop.  4000.  ,  ^  .  r 

Ageeve,  St.,  a-graive,  a  market  town  ot 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  20  miles 
N.W.  from  Privas.   Fo}^,  25 iO. 

Agkopoli,  a-grop'-o-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  m 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
situated  on  the  coast,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Sa- 
lerno. 

Agua,  Volcan  de,  a'-goo-a,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain of  Central  America,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Guatemala,  and  close  to  the  town  known  as 
Guatemala  la  Antigua.  Its  crater  is  15,000  feet 
ahove  the  sea.  Lat.  14°  33'  N.  Lon.  90°  47'  W. 

Aguadilla,  a-goo-a-de-la,  a  seaport  town  of 
the  Antilles,  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  65 
miles  W.  from  San  Juan.  Fro.  Tobacco  and  cofiee 
in  the  district  surrounding  the  town.  Fop. 
about  3000.    Lat.  18°  26'  N.    Lon.  67°  Q' 

Aguas  Calientes,  a'-goo-as  cal-e-ain-tais,  a 
city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  which  forms  the  S.  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Zacatecas.  Fop.  about  8000,  chiefly 
Spanish.  Noted  for  its  warm  springs.  It  is 
about  240  miles  N.W.  from  Mexico. 

Agueda,  a'-goo'-ai-da,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Salamanca,  falling  into  the  Douro, 
and  fomihig  part  of  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  province  of  Beira. 

Agueiea,  a' -goo-air' -a,  a  small  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  21  miles  N.E. 
from  Lamego. 

Aguilar  de  Campo,  a'-goo-e-lar  dai  kam'-po, 
a  town  of  Spain,  surrounded  by  ruined  walls,  in 
the  province  of  Palencia.  It  stands  on  the 
Pisuerga,  56  miles  N,  from  Palencia.   Fop.  900. 

Aguilab  de  la  Fkonteka,  dai  lafron-tair'-a, 
a  considerable  town  in  Spain,  situated  on  the 
Cabra,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  Trade. 
Corn  and  wine,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  soap, 
bricks,  limestone.   Pop.  12,000. 

Aguilas,  a'-goo-e-lass,  a  Spanish  town  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  36 
miles  S.AV.  from  Cartagena.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, fishing,  and  mining.  FJxp.  Chiefly 
grain,  with  silver,  lead,  barilla,  and  sardines. 
Fop.  5000.    Lat.  37°  23'  N.    iow.  1°  37'  W. 

AgultjS  iTZA,  a-goo'-le-7iitz'-a,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Gastouni. 
Trade.  Principally  wine. 

Agulhas  Cape.    {See  Cape  op  Good  Hope.) 

Ahadkoi,  d-Jidd-koy,  a  village  in  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  20  miles 
E,  from  Ushak.  It  contains  some  interesting 
remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
Trajanopolis,  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

Ahanta,  d-hmi-ta,  a  district  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  Ancoba  or 
Seenna  to  the  Boosempra  or  Praar,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Amanaha,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Fantee  territories.  It  is  subject  to  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  and  has  Boossooa  for  its  capital.  It 
has  three  divisions,— Poho,  Adoom,  and  Aman- 
foo,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  Bowditch,  in 
his  "  Mission  to  Ashantee,"  abounds  with  fine 
gold.  It  is  of  no  great  extent,  lying  along  the 
coast  between  lon.  3°  and  2°  10'  W.,  and  occupy- 
ing an  inconsiderable  space  from  north  to  south. 

_  Ahar,  a-kar,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Azerbijan,  about  50  miles  N.E.  from 
Tabreez.  It  numbers  about  800  houses,  and  is 
partially  encompassed  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  It 
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is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Lat, 
33°  25'  N.   Lo7i.  47°  10'  E. 

Ahascragh,  a-hds-cra,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Galway,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Gal- 
way.    Fop.  of  village  and  parish,  2931. 

AnioLO,  or  Akhiolvi,  a'-he-o-lo,  a  seaport 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  43  miles  S.W.  from 
Varna.  It  stands  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  in 
the  province  of  Eoumelia.  It  has  a  trade  in 
salt,  which  is  obtained  from  some  springs  in  its 
vicinity. 

Ahlex,  a'-le7i,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia on  the  Werse,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Munster. 
Manf.  Linen  cloth.  It  also  possesses  some 
oil-mills  and  distilleries.   Fop.  2500. 

Ahlfeld,  or  Aleeld,  aV-felt,  a  town  of 
Hanover,  on  the  Leine,  27  miles  S.from  Hanover. 
Fop.  2500. 

Ahlden,  al'-den,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Leine,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Hanover.  It  has  an 
ancient  castle.   Fop.  1000. 

Ahmedabad,  a' -mai- da-bad',  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay.  Area.  4356  square  miles.  Fop, 
650,000. 

Ahmedabad,  the  "abode  of  Ahmed,"  the 
capital  of  the  above  district.  This  city  is 
situated  on  the  Saburmuttee,  130  miles  N.  from 
Surat.  Fop.  about  100,000.  Lat.  23°  N.  Lon. 
72°  86'  E. — The  magnificence  of  this  city  was 
considerable  in  former  times,  but  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1819.  Suflicient 
of  it  remains,  however,  to  bear  testimony  to  its 
original  grandeur,  as  it  is  now  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  defended  by  a  massive  wall. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  mosque  and  tomb  of 
Ahmed,  both  remarkable  for  their  splendour 
and  costliness.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  northern  division  of  the  Bombay 
army. 

Ahmednuggue,  a'-maid-nug'-ur,  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Candeish,  on  the 
south  by  Poonah,  on  the  east  by  the  Nizam's 
territories,  and  on  the  west  by  Northern  Concan, 
Area.  9931  square  miles.    Pop.  1,000,000. 

Ahmednuggue,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  standing  on  the  Seena,  70  miles  N.  from 
Poonah.  Fop.  estimated  at  20,000. — This  city, 
like  many  more  of  the  cities  of  India,  is  encom- 
passed by  a  wall,  within  which  is  an  impene- 
trable hedge  of  prickly  pear  20  feet  in  height, 
and  stands  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  which  is  constructed  of  stone  and 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  In  its  vicinity 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  splendid  palace  of  its 
former  native  princes.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  under  General  Wellesley,  August  12th, 
1803,  and  is  now  the  head  station  of  a  military, 
civil,  and  judicial  establishment  of  Europeans. 
Lat.  19°  8'  N.    Lon.  74°  43'  E. 

Ahmedpoob  Farra,  or  "  great,**  a  town  of 
India,  in  the  state  of  Bahawulpoor,  33  miles 
S.W.  from  Bahawulpoor.  It  has  a  large  mosque 
and  a  fort,  but  is  very  meanly  built.  Manf, 
Cottons,  silks,  and  scarfs;  gunpowder  and  match- 
locks.  Fop.  about  20,000. 

Ahmedpooe  Chuta,  or  "  little,"  another  tovnx 
in  Bahawulpoor,  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  on 
which  are  mounted  a  few  cannon.  It  is  near 
the  Indus,  51  miles  S.E.  from  Mittun  Cote. 

Ahmood,  a' -mood,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  province  of 
Surat  and  Broach,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Broach. 
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Fop.  about  18,000.  tat.  21°  57'  N.  Lon. 
72^  53'  E. 

AnoGHiLL,  a-ho'-gill,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Antrim,  Area.  12,185  acres.    Fop.  9133. 

Ahr.   {See  Aak.) 

Ahrensbok,  a'-rens-lol;  a  town  of  Holstein, 
Denmark,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Lubeck.  Fop.  1500. 

Ahkensbukg,  a'-rens-hoorg,  a  town  of  Hol- 
stein, Denmark,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Hamburg. 
Fop.  about  1000. 

AnnwEiLEE,  dr-vile'-er,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  si<uated  on  the  Aar,  or  Ahr, 
25  miles  N.W.  from  Coblentz.  Maitf.  Leather 
and  woollen  stuffs.    Fop.  3000. 

Ahtook,  a-toor,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Salem,  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
on  the  Vellaur,  31  miles  S.E.  from  Salem.  Lat. 
11°  36'  N.    Lon.  78°  39'  E. 

Ahuk,  a'-hooii,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creuse,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Gueret.  In  its  neiglibourhood  are  some  ex- 
tensive coal-mines.  Fop.  2500.— Formerly  this 
was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  it  still 
possesses  a  few  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
Agedunum. 

Anus,  or  Ahuis,  a-Jioos,  a  maritime  town  of 
Sweden,  10  miles  S.  from  Christian stad,  on  the 
Ealtic  Sea.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Helge-Aa,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  the  port 
of  Christianstad. 

Ahwaz,  a-tvaz,  a  town  of  Persia,  standing  on 
the  Karoon,  48  miles  S.  from  Shuster.  It  has 
some  vestiges  ot  antiquity  interesting  to  the 
archaeologist.  Fop.  about  1500.  Lat.  31°  20'  N. 
Lon.  48°  50'  E. 

AiAS,  or  Ajasso,  ai-ds,  a  seaport  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  paclialic  of  Adana,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderoon,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Iskenderoon, 
iai.  3a°45'N.  Zow.  35°  40' E. 

AiASALUK,  ai-as'-a-look,  a  village  of  Anatolia, 
Asia  Minor,  one  mile  from  the  ruins  of  Ephesus, 
out  of  which  it  has  been  raised,  and  about  36 
miles  S.  from  Smyrna.  It  retains  the  indications 
of  former  greatness,  in  a  fine  mosque,  an  aque- 
duct, and  a  fortress.  Lat.  37°  65'  N.  Lon. 
27°  28'  E. 

AicH,  eishTc,  a  small  river  of  Wurtemberg, 
falling  into  the  Neckar,  not  far  from  Niirtingen. 

AiCHAcn,  or  Aicha,  eish'-aJc,  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
the  river  Paar,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Augsburg. 
Fo}).  1600. 

AiDiN",  ai'-din,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Meander,  68  miles  S.E.  from  Smyrna. 
It  is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Smyrna  and 
Aidin  Railway,  which  is  the  first  line  that  has 
been  laid  down  in  Turkey.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Eedcliife,  in  returning  from  the  East,  was  de- 
layed at  Smyrna,  where,  on  the  30th  October, 
1858,  he  laid,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  station. 
Hitherto  the  traffic  between  Aidin  and  Smyrna 
has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  camels,  5000  of 
which,  during  the  busy  season,  arrived  daily  at 
Smyrna,  laden  with  fruit,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce.   Fop.  30,000. 

AiDiNJiE,  ai'-din-jilc;  a  town  of  Anatolia,  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  63  miles  N.W. 
from  13roussa,  or  Brusa.  It  consists  of  about 
500  houses,  and  has  six  mosques  and  some  relics 
of  the  ancient  Cyzicus. 

AiDO>'E,  ai-do-ne,  a  town  of  Sicily,  21  milcs 
S.E.  from  Caltaniscita.   Fop,  4000, 
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AiDos,  ai'-dos,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in 
Europe.  It  has  extensive  ruins,  and  is  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Balkan,  about  45  miles  S.E.  from 
Shumla. 

AiGLE,  ai'-gl,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  21  miles  S.E.  from  Lausanne.  It 
has  lars^e  quarries  of  black  marble  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  Fop.  2000. 

AiGLE,  l',  lai'-gl,  a  town  of  France,  situated 
on  the  river  Rille,  which  divides  it  into  three 
parts.  It  is  in  the  department  of  the  Orne, 
about  33  miles  N.E.  from  Alen^on.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle  built  of  brick, 
and  surrounded  by  large  lime-trees  of  great 
beauty.  Manf.  Cotton,  linen,  paper,  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  leather.  It  has  a  good  trade  in 
cider,  wood,  and  corn.  It  also  produces  large 
quantities  of  pins  and  needles  of  excellent 
quality.  Fop.  6000. — In  its  vicinity  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  St.  Santin. 

AiGLE,  l',  a  cape  between  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles. 

AiGLE,  l',  a  small  island  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  ihQ  Riviere  des 
Frairies,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  island  of  Montreal,  Lower  Canada. 

AiGNATT,  ain'-yong,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Gers,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Auch, 
Fop.  2610. 

AiGNAN,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cher,  22  miles  S,  from  Blois.  Mavf.  Gun- 
flints,  of  which  about  40,000,000  are  annually 
produced.  The  quarries  of  Meusne  and  Coufiy 
are  in  its  vicinity,  and  are  the  only  flint- 
quarries  worked  in  France.  Cloth,  saltpetre, 
and  earthenware  are  also  made,  and  it  has  a 
trade  in  wood  and  wine.   Fop.  3500. 

AiGRE,  aigr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente,  18  miles  N.W.  from  An- 
gouleme.  It  has  a  trade  in  brandy,  hemp, 
flax,  onions,  and  wine.    Fop.  1800. 

Aigee-Feuille,  aigr'-fu{r)-ee,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Cha- 
rente, 12  miles  S.E.  from  La  Rochelle.  Fop.  1800. 

Aigue-Peese,  aig'-pairse,  a  tov^^n  of  France, 
in  the  department  Puy  de  Dome,  19  miles  N.E. 
from  Clermont-Ferrand,  consisting  of  a  single 
street  along  the  river  Beuron.  Fop.  about  3000. 
— Another  in  the  arrondisseraentof  Villefranche, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  Fop.  about 
1000. 

AiGUES-MoKTES,  aig'-morts,  a  decayed  tovm. 
of  France,  in  the  department  Gard,  situated  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  junction  of  the 
canal  de  Beaucaire  with  that  of  Etangs,  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Nismes  or  Nimes.  It  is  in  an  un- 
healthy situation,  although  it  forms  an  important 
military  position  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on 
which  it  stands.  Manf.  Potash,  and  a  trade  is 
done  in  both  fresh  and  salt  fish.  Fop.  4000.— This 
town  was  founded  in  1248  by  St.  Louis  of  France^ 
who,  in  that  year,  embarked  for  the  Crusades 
from  this  place.  The  walls  and  gates  are  still 
entire,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ancient  fosso 
remaining.  At  no  great  distance  are  the  cele- 
brated lakes  of  Peccais,  which  yield  salt  of  fine 
quality,  to  the  annual  amount  of  £60,000. 

Aiguille,  l*,  laig'-oo-we,  "  the  needle,"  a 
mountain  of  France,  formerly  held  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphiny.  It  rises  to  a 
height  of  6562  feet  above  the' level  of  the  sea, 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Corps,  on 
the  left  of  the  great  road  from  Grenoble  to 
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Gap.  Havin,£?  been  long  supposed  inaccessible, 
it  was  called  Mons  Inaccessus;  but  Charles 
VIII.,  when  he  passed  Grenoble,  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Naples,  in  1492,  sent  the  captain  of  his 
echeleurs  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  summit,  in 
which  he  succeeded. 

Aiguillon,  ai-gioiV-ong,  a  town  of  Franco,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lot-and-Garonne,  in  the 
department  so  called,  10  miles  N.W.  from  A  gen. 
It  was  anciently  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  has  still  two  castles.   Pop.  40CO. 

AiJERBANGis,  or  Ayer  Boxgt,  ai-jer-hang'-is, 
a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  26 
miles  S.E.  from  Natal. 

AiKTON,  aik'-ion,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  8  miles  W.  from  Carlisle.  Area. 
6157  acres.  Po-p.  846. 

AiLAH,  ai'-la,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  an  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  150  miles  E.  from  Suez.  Zah.  29°  26'  N. 
io7j.  35°  E.— This  town  is  the  Eloth  and  E lath 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  seaport  of  the 
Edomites, from  whom  David  took  it;  and  hence 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  It  is  nov/  in  a 
ruinous  state. 

AiLLY,  ai'-le,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Amiens. 
Pop.  about  1000. — Also  the  name  of  a  small 
village  on  the  Somme,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
Amiens,  generally  called  Ailly-sur-Somme. 

AiLSA  Ckaig,  ail'-sa  craig,  an  insulated  ba- 
saltic rock,  ^yhich  forms  an  imposing  object  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Ileiglit, 
1098  feet.  Lat.  55°  15'  N.  Lon.  5°  7'  W.— This 
rock  is  included  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland, 
and  is  the  abode  of  thousands  of  birds— gulls 
and  others.  In  passing  it,  the  captaiiis  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  frequently  fire  a 
gun,  which  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  the  craig, 
and  causes  them  to  rise  in  countless  swarms, 
presenting  a  mass  which  darkens  the  light  of 
day.  The  remains  of  a  castle  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  rock. 

AiMAEGUEs,  ai-marg,  a  town  of  France,  in 
department  Gard,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Nimes. 
Pop.  2800. 

AiME,  aim,  a  French  village,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Savoy,  on  the  Isere,  8  miles  N.E.  from 
Moutiers.  Fop.  900. — This  was  the  Forum 
Claudii  of  the  Koraans. 

Aiy,  dng,  a  river  of  France,  rising  near  Nozc- 
roy,  in  the  Jura  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Ehone  16  miles  above  Lyon. 

AiN,  an  agricultural  department  of  France, 
which  is  formed  out  of  the  ancient  districts  of 
Bresse,  Bugey,  Dombes,  and  Valromey.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jura  and  Saone-and-Loire, 
on  the  E.  by  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  on  the 
W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Saone-and-Loire, 
and  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  Isere.  It  is  about  54  miles  in  length,  running 
n^rth  and  south,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  43  miles.  Area,  2224  square  miles.  Desc. 
In  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions,  moun- 
tainous scenery  resembling  that  of  Switzerland 
prevails  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  slopes  being 
crowned  with  firs,  and  the  valleys  clothed  with 
rich  verdure,  and  yielding  corn  of  all  kinds,  with 
fruits,  amongst  which  the  grape  holds  a  promi- 
nent place.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
division,  the  country  is  a  dead  flat,  marshy,  and 
full  of  ponds  and  lakes.  In  this  region  the 
ponds  are  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  space  of 
60,000  acres.    Climate,  Variable.  Pro.  Corn, 
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wine,  cattle,  poultry,  pigs,  timber,  cheese,  wool, 
fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  some  hemp,  and  flax.  The 
mulberry  is  cultivated  as  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm, some  silk  being  produced  here.  Bees 
are  generally  kept,  and  in  the  east  the  rearing 
of  sheep  is  extensively  carried  on.  Goats  are 
common,  and  mules  and  oxen  are  employed  to 
draw  the  plough.  Fish,  which  form  an  article 
of  commerce,  are  reared  in  the  ponds  above 
mentioned,  some  of  which  are  20  acres  and  more 
in  extent.  Forests,  'ihcse  generally  consist  of 
the  beech,  the  fir,  and  the  oak.  Wild  Animals. 
Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  wild  cats — and  the  boar  is 
sometimes  met  with.  Birds.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
cranes,  storks,  herons,  and  cormorants,  are 
abundant.  Liv.  The  department  is  divided  into 
five  arrondissements,  which  are  named  after 
their  chief  towns,  Bourg,  Belley,  Nantua,  Gex, 
and  Trevoux.  Bourg  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. Maiif.  Comparatively  few,  consisting  of 
woollen  cloths,  hempen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics ; 
paper,  clocks,  watches,  leather,  bricks,  pottery, 
horn  combs,  and  an  inferior  description  of 
cutlery.  Fop.  about  400,000.  Lat.  between 
45°  35'  and  46°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  4°  40'  and 
6°  5'  E. 

AiNAT,  ai'-nat,  a  town  of  Arabia,  situated  on 
the  Wady  Mesileh,  in  Hadramaut,  375  miles 
N.E.  from  Aden.  Lat.  16°  22'  N.  Lon.  49°  33'  E. 

ArjN'nERBY-STEEPLE,  ain,'-der-he-ste''pel,  a 
parish  of  England,  in  the  North  Biding  of  York- 
shire, 2  miles  S.W.  from  Northallerton.  Area. 
4300  acres.  Fop.  843.— A  station  on  the  North- 
allerton, Bedale  and  Leyburn  branch  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  15  miies  from  Leyburn, 

Ain-Salah,  ain-sa'-la,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  oasis  of  Tuat,  in  the  Sahara,  610  miles  S."\V. 
from  Algiers.  It  has  a  trade  in  sheep,  cattle, 
and  grain.   Lat.  27°  15'  N.   Lon.  1°  20'  E. 

AiNSTABLE,  ain'-sta-hel,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Cumberland,  10  miles  N.  from  Penrith.  Area, 
4178  acres.    Fop.  542. 

AiNSTY,  ain-ste,  a  district  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  annexed,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
York.  Area,  about  50,000  acres.  Fop.  9896.— 
The  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  runs 
through  it. 

AiNTAB,  or  Antab,  ain'-tah  or  anfah,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Marash,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
situated  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  and  partly 
on  them,  62  miles  N.  from  Alei^po.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  agricultural  district  of  the  same 
name,  producing  cotton,  wool,  wine,  grain,  and 
timber.  The  river  Sajur  runs  by  it.  On  the 
north  side  there  is  a  castle  garrisoned,  and  on 
the  south  an  extensive  cemetery,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  suburb  of  considerable 
extent.  The  town  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans, 
Armenians,  and  Greeks,  and  contains  a  church 
and  several  mosques.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
coarse  printed  calicoes,  and  various  coloured 
woollen  goods ;  also  leather  and  raw  hides ;  and 
skins  dyed  red  and  yellow,  forming  what  is 
called  Turkey  leather.  Fojy.  20,000.  Lat.  37°  8' 
N.  Lon.  37°  23'  E.— This  town  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane  in  1400,  and  in  1839  by  Hafiz  Pacha, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Nizib. 

AiE,  a  country  of  Africa.    {See  Asben.) 

AiEAiifES,  air'-aine,  a  town  and  distiict  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  15 
miles  N.W.  from  Amiens.  Manf.  Sailcloth, 
sacking,  thread,  leather.   Fop.  20G1, 
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AiRASCA,  air-as'-ka,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 7  miles  E.  from  Pinerolo.    JPop.  2000. 

AiiiDRiE,  cdr'-dre,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  consisting*  chiefly  of  one 
street  a  mile  long,  10  miles  E.  from  Glasgow. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  largo  ironworks.  Pop.  12,922. — 
A.  station  on  the  Bathgate  and  Airdrie  branch 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  32  miles 
by  rail  from  Edinburgh. 

AiEDS,  THE,  airds,  a  district  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  It  lies  between  lochs  Creran  and 
Linnhe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  scenery. 

Aird's-Moss,  airds-moss,  a  moorland  tract 
between  the  rivers  Ayr  and  Lugar,  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland. — At  its  eastern  extremity  Cameron 
the  Covenanter  fell  in  16S0,  and  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot. 

Aire,  air,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  falls  into  the  Ouse  near  Howden. 

Aire,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  on  the  Adour,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Mont  de  Maisan.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  43°  14'  N.  Lon. 
0°  16'  AV. — This  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
Visigoths. 

Aire,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  tlie  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the 
river  Lys,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Arras,  commu- 
nicating with  St.  Omer  by  a  canal  from  the  river 
Aas.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  hats,  soap, 
starch,  and  tiles.  Fop.  9000. — This  town  was 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  in  1710. 

AiRLiE,  air'-le,  a  parish  in  Forfarshire,  Scot- 
land, 9  miles^V.  from  Forfar.  Area.  6000  acres, 
nearly  all  in  'a  state  of  high  cultivation.  Fop. 
845.— The  beautiful  ballad  which  celebrates 
*'  The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie,"  refers  to  the 
seat  of  the  Ogilvies,  which  was  destroyed  in 
1640,  and  which  was  in  this  parish. 

AiROLA,  air'-o-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  20 
miles  N.E.  from  Naples.   Fop.  4600. 

AiROLE,  air'-ole-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Remo,  Piedmont,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  San  Remo.    Fop.  1500. 

AiROLO,  air'-o-lo,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Tieino,  31  miles  N.W.  from  Bel- 
linzona,  on  the  south  side  of  Mont  St.  Gothard. 
Fop.  900.— On  the  13th  September,  1709,  a  battle 
was  fought  here  between  the  French  and  the 
Russians,  in  which  the  latter  were  the  victors, 
forcing  the  St.  Gothard  pass. 

AiRoif,  air'-ong,  a  river  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nievre,  which  falls  into  the 
Loire. 

AiRTH,  airtJi,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  having 
an  inconsiderable  harbour,  and  situated  about  7 
miles  S.E.  from  Stirling.   Fop.  1194. 

AiRVAULT,  air'-vo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  on  the  Thouet, 
37  miles  N.E.  from  Niort.  Manf,  Woollen 
stuffs.   Pojo.  2000. 

AiSLiNGEJS",  ai' -sling-en,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  2  miles  N.W.  from 
Augsburg. 

AisNE,  aine,  a  department  of  France,  consist- 
ing of  portions  of  the  Isle  of  France,  Champagne, 
and  Picardy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord  and  the  province  of  Hainault, 
W.  by  Oise  and  Somme,  S.  by  Marne  and  Seine- 
and-Marne,  and  E,  by  Ardennes,  Area,  2840 
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square  miles.  Besc.  Consisting  chiefly  of  ex- 
tensive plains,  varied  by  undulating  ground  and 
numerous  hills,  which  in  no  instance  rise  higher 
than  400  feet,  except  in  the  case  of  one  on  which 
the  city  of  Laon  stands,  which  is  nearly  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  department 
is  traversed  by  many  canals  and  roads,  twelve 
of  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  state,  and 
twenty-nine  by  the  department.  Climate.  Tem- 
perate and  healthy.  Fro.  Corn,  fruit,  hay,  flax, 
and  hops.  In  the  lands  which  stretch  along 
the  Oise, .  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Large  quantities  of 
artichokes  and  leguminous  plants  are  grown  in 
the  district  of  Laon,  whilst  the  hills  along  the 
river  Marne  are  mostly  planted  with  the  vine. 
Forests.  Extensive  :  those  of  Coucy,  Samoussy, 
and  Villequier  occupy  60,000  acres;  those  of 
Retz  and  Villers-Cottcrets,  30,000;  whilst  those 
of  La  Fere,  Dole,  and  Ris,  are  still  larger.  The 
trees  of  which  they  mostly  consist,  are  the  beech, 
the  plane,  the  oak,  the  poplar,  and  the  birch. 
Div.  The  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements,  which  are  named  after  their  chief 
towns,  St.  Quentin,  Vervins,  Laon,  Soissons,  and 
Chateau-Thierry.  Laon  is  the  capital  of  the 
department.  Manf.  Considerable.  In  and 
around  St.  Quentin,  the  population  are  sup- 
ported by  the  production  of  muslins,  fine  cotton 
tissues  of  all  kinds,  linens,  and  Cashmere  shawls. 
At  Folembray,  glass,  decanters,  and  mirrors  are 
made ;  and  in  other  parts  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery,  cotton  twist,  soap,  paper,  pottery,  tiles, 
bricks  and  nails,  affords  employment  "to  the 
inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of  beer  and  cider 
are  made,  and  there  are  many  beetroot-sugar 
factories.  Oil  is  pressed  from  the  beech-mast, 
and  leeches,  'found  in  the  large  ponds  of  the 
department,  form  an  article  of  exportation.  Of 
flour-mills  there  are  upwards  of  1000,  and  a 
large  corn-market  is  held  in  St.  Quentin.  Fop, 
about  600,000.  Lat.  between  48°  50'  and  50^  N. 
Lon.  between  2°  56'  and  4°  12'  E. 

AisNE,  a  considerable  river,  giving  its  name 
to  the  above  department,  and  joining  the  Oise 
near  Compiegne.  It  is  about  170  miles  in 
length,  80  of  which  are  navigable. 

AisoNE,  aid'-zo-nai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tha 
province  of  Cuneo,  Piedmont,  21  -miles  S.W. 
from  Cuneo.   Fop.  1200. 

Ait,  or  Etht,  ait,  signifies  a  small  island  in 
a  river,  as  Twickenham  Ait. 

AiTHSTiNG-,  aith'-sting,  a  maritime  parish  of 
Shetland,  joined  to  Sandsting  on  the  Mainland 
Isle,  with  a  bay  affording  good  anchorage.  Fop. 
with  Sandsting,  2670. 

AiTON,  ai'-ton,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Savoy,  15  miles  N.AV.  from  Moutiers. 
Fop.  1200. 

AiTRACH,  ai'-traJc,  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Iller,  which  rises  in  the  Tn'ol  and  enters  the 
Danube. 

Aix,  aiks,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Provence,  now  a  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
built  in'a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arc,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Marseilles.  Fop.  30,000. — Aix 
was  founded  by  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  a  Roman 
general,  120  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
received  the  name  of  Aquce  Sextice  from  its 
famous  springs.  On  the  adjoining  plain,  near 
Mont  Sainte  Victoire,  Marius  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Teutons ;  and,  subsequently, 
he  considerably  improved  the  town  and  built 
aq^ueducts  to  supply  its  iahabjtauts  with  water. 
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CfBsar  colonized  it  with  a  draug-ht  from  his  25th 
legion,  and  in  a.d.  430  it  escaped  being  ravaged 
by  the  Visigoths  through  the  intercession  of  an 
archbishop  of  the  name  of  Basilius.  It  was 
afterwards  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  796.  Under  the  counts  of  Provence, 
it  grew  into  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
became  the  arena  of  the  poetical  contests  of  the 
troubadours.  This  gave  it  a  literary  celebrity, 
and  the  tournaments  which  were  held  here  in 
the  reign  of  King  Rene,  filled  it  with  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Shortly  aiter  the 
death  of  Charles  III.,  Provence  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  France,  when  Aix  became  the  seat 
of  the  Provencal  parliament.  In  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  it  was  plundered  by  the  Marseillais, 
and  in  1535  seized  by  Charles  V.,  who  was  here 
crowned  King  of  Aries.  It  is  still  regarded  as 
the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Provence,  and 
its  churches  and  cathedral  are  distinguished 
for  their  architectural  beauty.  The  territory 
in  which  it  stands  is  famous  for  the  olive-oil 
which  it  produces.  Five  miles  from  Aix  is  the 
splendid  aqueduct  Roquefavour,  1300  feet  long 
and  270  feet  high,  carrying  the  canal  of  the 
Durance  over  the  valley  of  the  Arc.  Among 
its  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  the  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Jean,  founded  by  Raymond  Beranger  IV., 
count  of  Provence,  the  town  hall,  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fine  public 
walks.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mignet,  the 
historian.    Lat.  43°  31'  N.  Lon.  5°  26'  E. 

Aix,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Savoy,  9  miles  N.  from  Chambery,  noted  for 
warm  baths.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley,  near  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  and 
has  many  remains  of  antiquarian  interest.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  town,  Ag^uce 
Gratiance.   Pop.  3500. 

Aix,  a  small  island  off  the  west  coast  of  France, 
about  equidistant  from  Rochefort  and  La  Ro- 
chelle,  in  the  channel  called  Pertuis  d'Antioche, 
between  the  Isle  of  Oleron  and  the  mainland. 
It  is  memorable  from 'its  being  the  last  spot  of 
French  soil  on  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stood, 
just  prior  to  his  embarkation  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  July  IStli,  1815.  It  is  about  10 
miles  S.  from  La  Rochelle,  and  contains  works 
for  military  culprits.  Fop.  450.  Lat.  46°  2'  N. 
Lon.  1°  11'  W. 

Aix  D'Angillois",  leg,  lais  ailcs  dan'-ge-long, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Bourges,   Fop.  1500. 

AixE,  ailcs,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  7  miles  S.  W.  from 
Limoges.   Fop.  3000. 

Aix-en-Othe,  aiks'-on-ote,  a  town  of  France, 
In  the  department  of  the  Aube,  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Troyes.   Manf.  Cotton  twist.   Fop.  2500. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  ailcs' -la-sha-peV y  which  in 
Germany  is  called  Aachen,  is  an  ancient  city  of 
Prussia,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  principal 
town  in  the  government  of  Aachen,  in  the  Rhine 
Province,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Cologne.  It  is  en- 
compassed by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel, 
which  in  former  times  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse, 
now  filled  up,  planted  with  trees,  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  Generally  speaking,  the  city 
is  well  built,  with  open,  wide,  and  regular  streets, 
in  which  are  many  handsome  buildings  inter- 
mingled with  Gothic  structures  of  great  anti- 
quity, now  fast  passing  into  a  state  of  decay.  Its 
cathedral  is  an  octagon  structure  in  the  Byzan- 
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tine  style,  erected  in  9S3  by  Otho  IM.,  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  materials  which  formed  a 
part  of  an  original  chapel  built  by  Charlemagne, 
and  from  which  the  city  took  its  name.  The  gal- 
lery of  this  edifice  was  formerly  adorned  with 
32  pillars  which  Charlemagne  took  from  tlie  Ex- 
arch's palace  at  Ravenna,  and  which  were  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  These  were  carried  away 
by  the  French  during  the  last  war,  and  only 
part  of  them  v/ere  afterwards  returned.  The 
city  has,  besides  its  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  four 
parish  churches,  bath-houses,  a  theatre,  several 
hospitals,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
The  annual  influx  of  visitors  to  the  baths,  num- 
bering as  many  as  7000  or  8000  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  is  an  important  source  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth  and  needles. 
It  has  coach-factories  and  engineering  estab- 
lishments, and  other  kinds  of  mechanical  work- 
shops. Fop.  about  50,000.  Lat.  50°  47'  N.  Lo7i. 
6°  3'  E.— Charlemagne,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  born  here,  was  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  long 
his  favourite  residence,  as  it  was  the  capital  of 
his  empire  north  of  the  Alps.  He  died  here  in 
814,  and  was  interred  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame.  The  vault  in  which 
his  remains  reposed  was  opened  in  997  by  Otho 
III,,  when  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  found 
seated  in  a  marble  chair,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  cathedral,  and  was 
long  used  at  the  coronations  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany.  The  skull  and  the  arm-bone  of  Char- 
lemagne are  still  preserved,  with  many  other 
relics,  in  the  cathedral,  which  are  shown  every 
seven  years,  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  city  is  thronged  with  pilgrims,  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  be 
present  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
time.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  noted  for  its  baths, 
and  for  being  the  scene  of  some  celebrated 
treaties  between  contending  powers.  On  May 
2,  1668,  one  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  retained  his 
conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  whilst 
he  restored  Franche-Comte  to  Spain.  On  the 
18th  October,  1748,  another  treaty,  which 
brought  to  a  close  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession, was  concluded.  In  1794  the  French  en- 
tered the  city  and  held  it  for  twenty  years, 
making  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  By  the  peace  of 
Paris  the  city  was  united  to  Prussia,  and  in  1818 
a  congress  was  held  in  it,  to  decide  upon  the 
terms  upon  which  France  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  allied  army.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

AiZANi,  ai-za'-ne.    {See  Tchaftek  Hissab.) 

AiZENAY,  aize'-nai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vendee,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Njv- 
poleonville.   Fop.  3500. 

Ajaccio,  a-jds'-e-o  (Ital.  a-yat'-cho),  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  now  a  depart- 
ment of  France,  protected  by  a  citadel  built  by 
Marshal  de  Termes.  The  town,  which  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio,  which  forms  a  secure  and 
commodious  harbour  before  the  town.  It  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  born  August  16,  1769,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born  is  now  the  property  of  the 
municipality.  This  building,  humble  as  it  is,  is 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town/ which 
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consists  of  two  principal  streets,  tolerably  wide 
and  well  built,  and  of  a  few  others  which  are 
both  narrow  and  dirty.  Manf.  Leather  and 
briclcs.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  olive-oil, 
oranges,  citron,  and  coral,  which  is  collected 
near  the  coast.  Pop.  16,000.  Lai.  4r55'N. 
Lon.  8°  44'  E.— Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Mar- 
seilles, which  lies  180  miles  N.W.  from  Ajaccio. 

Ajan,  ai'-jan,  a  country  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  south  of  the  country  of  the  Somaulis, 
extending  from  Port  Durnfbrd  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui,  and  embracing  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  Desc.  The  southern  coast  is  sandy 
and  barren,  but  to  the  north  the  country  is 
more  fertile,  producing,  more  particularly,  an 
excellent  breed  of  hoises,  which  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  come  to  trade  in  its  ports, 
take,  together  with  ivory,  gold,  and  Abyssinian 
slaves  captured  in  war,  in  exchange  for  silks, 
cottons,  and  other  cloths.  Inhabitants.  These 
are  not  so  dark-complexioned  as  those  of  the 
west  coast,  and  their  hair  is  rather  long.  They 
are  accounted  good  Mussulmans.  Farther  from 
the  sea,  there  are  negroes,  who  intermarry  with 
the  Bedouins,  Little,  however,  is  known  of 
this  extensive  strip  of  coast.  Towns.  The  chief 
are  Magadoxa,  and  Brava. 

Ajello,  a-yel'-lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Cosenza.  Fop.  4000. — 
This  town  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tilesis. — Another  town  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  near  Salerno. — Another  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  21  miles  S.E.  from  Aquila. — 
Another  in  the  Austrian  Kiistcnland,  or  lllyrian 
Litoral,  12  miles  S.  from  Gorizia,  or  Gortz. 

Ajeta,  a'-ye-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  *20  m-ilcs  N.W. 
from  Castrovillari.  Pop.  3300. 

Ajistan,  a-jis'-tan,  a  large  straggling  town  of 
Persia,  in  the"  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  encom- 
passed by  srardens,  and  containing  a  royal  palace. 
It  stands  80  miles  E.  from  Kashan. 

Ajmere,  adj'-meer,  a  province  of  India,  be- 
longing to  the  British,  situated  among  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  Rajpootana.  Area.  2029  square 
miles.  Pop.  250,000.— Formerly  this  name  was 
given  to  a  province  which  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  Rajpootana. 

Ajmere,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  called 
Taragurh.  It  stands  205  miles  S.W.  from  Agra. 
Pop.  25,000.  Lat.  26^  29'  N.  Lon.  74°  37'  E. 
— It  was  here  that  Sir  William  Rosse,  as  English 
ambassador,  had  an  audience  with  the  Great 
Mogul  in  1716.  In  1818,  the  city,  with  the  sur- 
rounding district,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  in  exchange  for  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Malwa.  South  of  the  city  is 
a  lake  four  miles  in  circumference  during  the 
dry,  and  six  during  the  wet  season,  well  stocked 
with  f.sh,  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  with 
abuudance  of  excellent  water.  It  was  formed 
by  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  who  dammed  up  the 
outlet  of  an  extensive  valley,  which  was  watered 
by  several  streams,  and  which  around  the  banks 
of  this  extensive  basin  is  still  plentifully  irri- 
gated. 

Ajopein,  a-jof'-rin,  a  town  of  New  Castile, 
in  Spain,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Toledo.  Mavf. 
Ropes,  mats,  serge,  and  coarse  cloth.  Pop.  3000. 

Ajka,  aj'-ra,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  native 
state  of  Kolapore,  or  Colapoor,  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  40  miles  S.  from  Kolapore.  The 
district  in  wliich  it  stands  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
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with  lead  and  iron.  Lat.  1G°  8'  N.  Lon. 
74P  17'  E. 

Ajukuoca,  a-jooi^'-oo-o7c-a,  a  town  and  district 
of  Minas  Gerae's,  a  province  of  Brazil,  117  miles 
N.E.  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pro.  Tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  millet.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
supply  the  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  pork. 
Pop.  12,500. 

Akabah,  Gulf  of,  aJc'-a-ha,  the  smaller  of  the 
two  arms  into  which  the  Red  Sea  is  divided  at 
its  northern  extremity,  about  300  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  twelve  miles.  It  is 
generally  about  200  fathoms  deep,  but  its  navi- 
gation is  very  unsafe,  especially  during  the  pre- 
valence of  north  winds.  The  Straits  of  Tiran, 
about  a  mile  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  connect 
it  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  small  island  of 
Tiran  lies  at  its  entrance. 

AKABAn,  a  fortified  village  with  an  Egyptian 
garrison,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  above 
gulf.  It  has  some  magnificent  date-groves  in 
its  vicinity.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Uzion-Geber  of  Scripture.  Lat.  29"^  34' N. 
Lon.  35°  1'  E. 

Akaeoa,  a-ka-ro'-a,  a  harbour  in  the  island  of 
New  Munster,  New  Zealand,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Banks'  Peninsula,  where  there  is  a  French 
settlement  under  British  jurisdiction.  Lat. 
43°  54'  S.   Lon.  173°  E. 

Ak-De  JABiN,  aTc-de-ja'-rin,  a  village  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  21 
miles  N.E.  from  Aleppo,  where  there  are  some 
interesting  architectural  remains. 

Akeham,  or  AcoMB,  ailc'-ham,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Yorkshire,  2  miles  W.  from  York. 
Area,  2273  acres.  Pop.  1034. — Tradition  says 
that  at  Siver's  Hill,  in  this  parish,  the  body  of 
the  emperor  Severus  was  burned. 

Akermanw,  o'-Tcer-man,  a  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  30  miles 
S.W.  from  Odessa.  It  stands  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Dniestrovskoi  lake,  through  which 
the  river  Dniester  flows  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  harbour  is  well  defended  by  a  citadel  on 
an  eminence,  and  is  commodious  for  shipping. 
The  town,  however,  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets 
are  dirty.  Pop.  above  26,000,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  Lat.  46°  12' 
N.  Lon.  30°  22'  E.— In  September,  1826,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  here  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
latter  should  govern  by  native  princes,  elected 
by  the  divans  of  each"  of  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  that  the  Servians 
should  have  their  former  privileges  restored; 
that  Russia  should  be  refunded  for  losses  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  Barbary  corsairs; 
and  that  the  liberty  of  navigation  and  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  all  the  states  of  the 
Porte,  and  especially  free  passage  of  the  Strait 
of  Constantinople,  should  be  allowed. 

Akhalzikh,  ak'-Jial'-zik,  a  fortified  town  of 
Russian  Armenia,  in  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Kur,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
95  miles  W.  from  Tiflis.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
silk  and  honey.  Pop.  15,000,  principally  Arme- 
nians.   Lat.  41°  45'  N.    Lon.  43°  33'  E. 

Akhalzikh,  a  province  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
forming  the  S.  portion  of  Kutais,  one  of  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  above  town. 

Ak-hissak,  ak-his-sar',  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor, 
standing  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  containing 
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several  bazaars  and  khans,  a  Greek  school, 
and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  £xp. 
Cotton  goods,  and  cloth  dyed  scarlet.  The 
town  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  scarlet 
dye.  Fop.  about  COOO,  consisting  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Jews.  It  is  about  52  miles  N.E. 
from  Smyrna,  and  the  site  of  Thyatira,  one  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  the 
Ilevelation  of  St.  John. 

Akhlat,  or  Aedtsh,  a7c-?a^,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Mush,  Kurdistan, 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Van,  25  miles 
N.E.  from  Bitlis.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  city 
and  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Armenia. 
Fop.  6000. 

Akhmtist.    {See  Ekmin.) 

Akhtiae.    (;S'ee  Sebastopol.) 

Akhyttrka.    {See  Achtyeka.) 

Akka,  aJc-ka,  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara,  and  a  caravan-station  be- 
tween Timbuctoo  and  Morocco,  145  miles  S. 
from  the  latter.  Lat.  29°  4i'  N.  Lon.  7°  35'  W. 

Akkae,  or  Akker,  ak'-kar,  a  town  of  Syria, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Tarablous  or  Tripoli,  on  the 
river  Akker,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Tripoli.  Lat. 
34°  32'  N.    Lon.  36°  10'  E. 

Aknue,  or  Akhnooe,  ak-mtr,  a  town  of  the 
Punjab,  Hindostan,  00  miles  N.E.  from  Lahore. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Chenab,  and,  although 
mostly  in  ruins,  has  recently  had  a  new  fort 
erected  in  it.    Lat.  32°  52'  N.   Lon.  74°  50'  E. 

Akreyri,  or  Eyafiordur,  ak-ray'-re,  a 
Danish  village  on  the  Eyafiord,  Iceland,  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  harbour,  and  the  most  im- 

f)ortant  place  for  trade,  affcer  Eeykiavik,  in  Ice- 
and.   Lat.  65°  40'  N.    Lon.  18°  12'  \V. 

Akserat,  ak'-se-ra,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Karamania,  44  miles  N.E.  from 
Koniyeh.  Fop.  about  5000.  Lat.  38°  57'  N. 
Lon.  34°  5'  E. 

Ak-sheher,  ak'-sher,  "white  city,"  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Karamania. 
It  exports  to  Smyrna  fine  carpets,  wool,  wax, 
gumtragacanth,  and  galls.  It  is  72  miles  N.W. 
from  Koniyeh,  and  is  the  ancient  Philomelion 
of  Strabo.  Ak-sheher  was  taken  by  Tamerlane 
in  1402.    Lat.  38°  23'  N.    Lo7i.  31°  25'  E. 

Ak-sheshehe,  ak'-shesh-er,  a  town  of  Natolia, 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea,  116  miles  E.  from 
Constantinople. 

Ae;sou,  or  Aesu,  ak'-soo,  "white  river,"  the 
name  of  several  rivers  in  Asia,  the  chief  of  which 
runs  through  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Aksou,  or  Aksu,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
2G0miles  N.E.  fromYarkand.ira^?/.  Cotton  cloth, 
leather,  saddles  and  bridles,  and  jasper  vases. 
It  is  the  resort  of  trading  caravans  and  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Asia.  Fop.  20,000,  ex- 
clusive of  a  garrison  of  3000  men.  Lat.  41°  N. 
Lon.  79°  55'  E. 

Akyab,  ak'-yal,  a  seaport  and  district  of 
Aracan,  a  province  of  British  Burmah.  Its 
chief  productions  and  articles  of  export  are  rice 
and  salt.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aracan  river,  50  miles  S,\V. 
from  Aracan.   Lai.  20°  8'  N.   Lon.  92°  54'  E. 

Ala,  a'-la,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  situated  on  the  Adige,  23  miles  S.W. 
from  Trent.   Fop.  4000,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  velvets  and  silks 
Alaea.    {See  Alava.) 

Alabama,  d' -la-la' -ma,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee, E.  by  Georgia,  S.  by  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W,  by  Mississippi.  Bxt,  317 
29 
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miles  from  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Area.  4!5,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
In  describing  this  state,  the  "American  Ency- 
clopaedia" says: — "  In  the  south  it  is  generally 
sandy  and  barren,  and  a  part  of  the  high  hills 
are  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  large  portion  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbeo,  of  that  part  watered  by  the  Coosa 
and  Talapoosa,  and  of  the  Tennessee  valley, 
consists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  margins 
of  the  rivers  in  the  southern  part  there  is  a 
quantity  of  cane-bottom  land,  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide;  on  the  outside  of  this  is  a  space 
which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water.  Next  to  this  river  swamp,  and  elevated 
10  or  15  feet  above  it,  succeeds  an  extensive 
body  of  level  land,  of  a  black  rich  soil,  with  a 
growth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar, 
dog-wood,  &c.  After  this  come  the  prairies, 
which  are  wide-spreading  plains,  or  gently- 
waving  land,  resting  on  a  soft  limestone  rock 
abounding  in  shells,  clothed  with  grass,  herbage, 
and  flowers,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery."  Rivers.  The 
chief  are  the  Alabama,  from  which  the  state  is 
named,  the  Mobile,  the  Tombigbee,  Tuscaloosa, 
Talapoosa,  Coosa,  Tennessee,  Perdido,  Cahawba, 
Conecuh,  and  the  Chattahoochee.  Wild  Animals. 
The  bear,  wolf,  panther,  fox,  &c.  The  rattle- 
snake abounds.  Climate.  Variable,  but  healthy, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  the 
coast.  June  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year, 
and  in  winter  the  rivers  are  rarely  frozen.  Fro, 
Cotton,  corn,  barley,  rye,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar, 
fruits,  and  silk.  Horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
numerous,  and  large  quantities  of  pigs  are 
killed  for  exportation.  Manf.  Few  and  chiefly 
those  that  arc  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  people.  There  are  several  iron- 
foundries,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  dis- 
tilleries, and  corn  and  flour-mills.  Minerals. 
Iron,  coal,  marble,  and  some  gold.  Fop.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
955,917,  of  whom  435,473  were  slaves.  Lat. 
between  30°  10'  and  35°  N.  Lon.  between 
85°  and  88°  30'  W.— Originally  Alabama  be- 
longed to  Georgia;  but  in  1798,  with  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  it  was  formed  into  a  territory, 
with  a  part  of  Florida  taken  possession  of 
by  the  United  States  in  1812.  In  1817  the 
western  portion  of  this  territory  was  made  the 
"  State  of  Mississippi,"  and  the  eastern  the 
"Territory  of  Alabama,  which,  in  March,  1819, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state. 
In  December,  1800,  Alabama  seceded  from  the 
Union,  and  formed  one  of  the  so-called  Confede- 
rate States  till  1865.  Montgomery  is  the  seat 
of  government,  and  Mobile  it's  chief  port.  For- 
merly the  Creek  Indians  occupied  the  south- 
east part  of  the  state  ;  the  Cherokees  the  north- 
east ;  the  Choctaws  the  south-west ;  and  the 
Chicasaws  the  north-west.  These  various  tribes 
have  been  driven  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  live  upon  a  large  tract  of  country 
ceded  to  them  by  the  United  States,  for  what 
was  once  their  own. 

Alabama  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Alabama,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa 
and  Talapoosa,  flowing  S.S.  W.,  and  uniting  with 
the  Tombigbee  to  form  Mobile  river,  45  miles 
from  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Alabaster,  or  Eleuthera,  d-la-has-ter,  one 
of  the  Bahamas  or  Lucayos  Islands. 

Alacbanes  ISLAifPs,  u-hi-Jcra'-ness,  a  cluster 
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in  tlic  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  one  of  which,  called 
Perez,  the  steamer  Tweed  was  wrecked  in 
March,  1847.   Lat.  22°  23'  N.    Lon.  89°  42'  W. 

Alagoa,  a-ld-go-a,  a  district  and  town  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one 
of  the  Azores.  Po^?.  4000. 

Alagoas,  a-la-go-as,  a  province  of  Brazil, 
which,  up  to  1840,  formed  apart  of  Pernambuco. 
jExt.  From  E.  to  W.  about  150  miles  in  length, 
having  an  averag-e  breadth  of  about  60.  Area. 
9000  square  miles.  X>e,sc.  Mountainous  and 
well-wooded  over  two-thirds  of  its  surface. 
About  10  miles  inland  from  the  seacoast,  the 
country  is  covered  with  a  deep  alluvium,  depo- 
sited, from  time  to  time,  by  the  numerous  small 
streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tain region.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the 
coast  is  swampy,  and  lagunes  are  found  in  the 
low  lands,  one  of  which,  the  Lake  of  Mang-uaba, 
is  30  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Fro.  Tobacco, 
which  is  the  staple,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize, 
plantains,  and  beans;  in  roots,  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes ;  in  fruits,  pine-apples,  oranges,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  The  mamona-tree  is  cultivated  for 
its  oil,  and  the  timber-trees  of  Alagoas  are  the 
best  in  Brazil.  Some  of  these  are  very  durable ; 
but  from  the  quantity  of  tannin  they  possess, 
they  affect  iron  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
bolts  of  it  useless  in  a  few  years.  Other  trees 
produce  mastic,  caoutchouc,  copaiba,  dragon's 
blood,  and  ipecacuanha.  Others,  amongst  which 
is  the  Brazil-wood,  are  used  for  dyes;  and  an 
inferior  kind  of  Jesuit's-bark,  or  quinine,  is 
readily  obtained.  Wild  Animals.  The  ounce, 
the  deer,  and  monkeys  of  all  kinds.  The  tapir 
and  the  peccary  are  found,  and  armadilloes  and 
ant-eaters  are  plentiful.  Land  tortoises  abound, 
and  alligators  infest  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Birds. 
Parrots  of  every  description,  with  the  most 
beautifully  plumed  humming-birds.  Of  insects, 
bees  are  the  most  abundant,  and  of  reptiles, 
there  are  several  kinds  of  snakes  that  are 
poisonous.  Fish  abound  in  the  lagunes  and  on 
the  coast.  Domestic  Animals.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ass  and  the  mule,  which  are  nu- 
merous, there  are  few  of  the  other  sorts  of 
European  domestic  animals.  Fop.  estimated  at 
200,000,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Lat.  between  9°  and  10°  S.  Lon.  between  36° 
and  38«  30'  W. 

Alagoas,  a  town  of  Brazil,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  standing  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  20 
miles  W.  from  Maeeyo,  the  present  capital  and 
feat  of  government.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  abounding  in  orange  and  jack-trees, 
and  producing  large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Fop.  12,000.  Lat,  9°  40'  S.  Lon.  35° 
50'  W. — This  town  contains  a  grammar-school 
and  several  convents. 

Alagojt,  a'-Za-^707?,  atown  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
in  the  province  of  Snragossa,  18  miles  N.W.  from 
Saragossa.   Fop.  2000. 

Alagojt,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  fsills  into 
the  Tagus  about  two  miles  from  Alcantara. 

Alais,  a'-lai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  built  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cevennes  mountains,  23  miles  N.W.  from 
Nimcs.  There  arc  chalybeate  springs  in  its 
vicinity  which  bring  many  people  to  Alais  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  beginning  of 
autumn.  Ilanf.  Silk,  serges,  thread,  gloves,  and 
ribands.  It  has  glass,  pottery,  and  chemical 
works,  and  does  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
corn,  and  cattle.  There  are  large  coal  and  iron 
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mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  blast-furnaces 
and  iron-foundries  are  numerous.  Fop.  16,000. 
Lat.  44°  7'  N.  Lon.  4°  4'  E.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  and  the  cita- 
del, built  by  Louis  XIV.,  there  is  no  other 
structure  worth  noting  in  the  town.  In  former 
times,  however,  Alais  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIIL 

Alajuela,  a' -la-ju-ai' -la,  a  city  of  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America,  situated  25  miles  N.W.  from 
Cartago,  about  midway  between  San  Jose  and 
Punta  de  Arenas.  Fop.  with  environs,  10,000. 
Lat.  9°  45'  N.   Lon.  83°  40'  W. 

ALAKAjrATTDA,  or  ALrxNUXDA.  a'-la-Tca-nan- 
da,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  considered  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos.  It  rises  in  the  Himalayamountains, 
flows  through  the  province  of  Gurhwal,  and  at 
Deoprag  unites  with  the  Bhageeretee,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  the  Ganges. 

Alameda,  a-la-me' -da,  the  name  of  many 
towns  and  villages  in  Spain,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  town  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province 
of  Malaga,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Malaga,  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  producing 
olives  and  corn.   Fop.  4000. 

Alamos,  Real  de  los,  a'-la-mos,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  department  of  Sonora,  100  miles 
S.E.  from  Guyamas.  Fop.  about  10,000,  in- 
cluding the  miners  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing silver  mines. 

Alan,  or  Camel,  al'-an,  a  river  of  Cornwall, 
England,  which  rises  a  few  miles  north  of 
Camelford,  and  joins  the  Bristol  Channel  near 
Bodmin,  forming  the  estuary  of  the  harbour  of 
Padstow. 

Aland,  o'-land,  the  principal  island  of  a 
group  in  the  Baltic,  from  which  they  take  their 
name,  not  far  from  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  lying  between 
the  coasts  of  Finland  and  the  province  of 
Stockholm,  in  Sweden.  Of  the  group  there 
are  about  eighty  inhabited,  although  the  popu- 
lation on  the  whole  is  exceedingly  sparse, — 
not  more  than  15,000.  They  were  ceded,  in 
1809,  by  Sweden  to  Russia,  and  have  become 
the  principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic.  The  chief  island  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  being  about  18  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  14  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Area,  28  square  miles.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  with  a  coast-line  deeply  indented 
with  several  excellent  harbours,  one  of  which— 
that  of  Ytternas— is  large  enough  to  give  shelter 
to  the  whole  of  the  Russian  fleet.  The  island 
has  a  vast  citadel,  with  fortifications  capable  of 
containing  60,000  men.  Fro.  Barley,  rye,  po- 
tatoes, hops,  and  flax.  A  number  of  cattle  are 
reared  and  fed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  fishing.  Poyi.  9000.  Xoi.  60°15'N. 
Ljoh.  20°  E. — The  neighbourhood  of  Aland  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
naval  action  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian  m.a- 
rine.  It  was  fought  between  the  Swedes  and 
Peter  I.,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory,  in 
1714.  On  August  16, 1854,  Bomarsund,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  principal  island,  was  taken  and 
its  fortifications  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet. 
Steamers  plying  between  Abo,  in  Finland,  and 
Stockholm  take  in  wood  at  these  islands. 

Alaro,  a-Ia-ro,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca, 13  miles  N.E.  from  Palma,in  the  vicinity  of 
which  there  are  some  excellent  marble-quai*ries. 
Fop.  upwards  of  4000. 

Ala-shehb,  a-la-slm^'f  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
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Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
76  miles  E.  from  Smyrna,  formerly  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 
Fop.  15,000.  . 

Alassac,  a-las-aTc,  a  town  of  France,  m  the 
department  of  the  Correze,  14  miles  from  Tulle. 
Fop.  4000. 

Alassio,  a-las'-se-o,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy, 
in  Genoa,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  45 
miles  S.AV.  from  Genoa.  Fop.  about  7000.  The 
tunny  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia are  principally  carried  on  by  sailors  and 
fishermen  of  this  town. 

Alassona,  a-las-o'-na,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Trikhala. 
Fop.  3000. 

Ala-Tagh,  a-la-iaiOj  a  mountain-chain  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  dividing  the  t\vo  heads  of  the 
Euphrates  as  it  runs  westward  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Lat.  between  39°  and  40°  N.  Lon. 
between  40°  and  44°  E. 

Alatamaha,  al' -ta-ma-Tiaw' ,  a  river  of  Geor- 
gia, United  States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  which,  after  a  course 
of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  55  miles 
S.W.  from  Savannah. 

Alatei,  a-la-tre,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Papal  States,  built  on  a  mountain,  6  miles  N. 
from  Frosinone.  Zlajif.  Chiefly  woollen  goods. 
Fop.  10,000. 

Alatte,  a-la'-iir,  atowfn  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  81  miles  N.W. 
fromL  the  town  of  Simbirsk.  Manf.  Glass  and 
leather.   Fop.  5000. 

Alava,  a-la'-va,  one  of  the  three  Basque  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  now  called  Vitoria,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  the  same  name.  It  is  mountainous  and 
rich  in  iron-mines.  Area,  10S3  square  miles. 
Fop.  80,000.  Lat.  between  42°  20'  and  43°  N. 
{See  Basque  Provinces.) 

Alaya,  a-la-ya,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  standing 
on  a  promontory  in  the  Mediterranean,  100  miles 
S.W.  from  Koniyeh.  It  has  fallen  into  com- 
parative decay.  Fop.  2000,  Lat.  36°  31'.  Lon. 
32°  2'. 

Alazon,  a-la-zon,  a  river  of  Georgia,  uniting 
with  the  lora,  which  enters  the  Kur  a  few  miles 
below  their  confluence,  and  115  miles  S.E. 
from  Tiflis.  Its  course  is  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  for  140  miles. 

Alba,  al'-ha,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  division  of  Coni,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Asti 
and  Turin;  E.  by  Acqui  and  Alessandria;  W.  by 
Saluzzo;  and  S.  by  Moudovi.  Area.  403  square 
miles.  Be'sc.  Generally  hilly,  and  watered  by 
a  tributary  of  the  Po,  called  the  Tanaro.  Fro. 
Silk,  corn,  pulse  and  fruit;  and  wine  is  made. 
In  m.any  places  truffles  are  dug  up  and  exported. 
Horned  cattle  are  numerous.  Fop.  about  120,000. 

Alba,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tanaro, 
31  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  Fop.  about  9000.— 
Alba  was  the  Alba  Pompeia  of  the  Romans, 
and  figures  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  marquisate  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  In  1631  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  learned  Vida,  author 
of  the  "  Christiad,"  was  for  many  years  bishop 
of  Alba. 

Alba  de  Toeivies,  aV-ha  dai  tor-mess,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  Leon,  in  the  province  of  Salamancp, 
situated  on  the  Tormes,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Salamanca.  Fop.  2300.  Here,  on  the  26th 
November,  1809,  the  French,  under  Kellermann, 
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defeated  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  the 
Duque  del  Parque. 

Albacete,  al'-ba-thai'-tai,  a  trading  town  of 
Spain,  in  Murcia,  the  chief  town  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Murcia, 
Fop.  13,000;— of  province,  195,000.  iliaw/.  Prin- 
cipally steel  wares. 

Albania,  a  large  province  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  which  stretches  along  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  com- 
prehends, in  its  widest  acceptation.,  the  ancient 
Illyria  and  Epirus.  The  limits  of  this  country 
are  not  very  exactly  defined,  but,  to  servo 
general  purposes,  it  may  be  said  to  be  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro ; 
on  the  E.  by  Roumelia;  on  the  S.  by  Greece; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  along 
the  coast  of  which  it  extends  for  upwards  of 
200  miles.  Area,  estimated  at  about  14,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Extremely  mountainous, 
cut  up  into  deep  ravines,  and  presenting  all  tho 
characteristics  of  sublimity,  in  a  scenic  point  of 
view.  The  mountains  of  Khimara, — formerly 
called  the  Acroceraunian, — running  in  a  north- 
western direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  attain  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
as  also  does  the  southward  chain  of  the 
Tzumerka.  Rivers.  Although  there  are  many 
streams  in  Albania,  they  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  important  as  to  require  particular  notice. 
They  take  their  rise  mostly  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  country,  and  after  a  winding  and  tortuous 
course,  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic 
Sea.  The  Garla,  or  river  of  Suli  (the  ancient 
Acheron),  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  the 
Calamas  (the  ancient  Thyamis)  disembogues 
itself  into  the  sea  opposite  Corfu.  Lakes.  The 
principal  are  Okhrido,  Scutari,  Butrinto,  and 
Joannina,  which  is  about  3  miles  in  breadth 
and  12  miles  in  length.  Climate.  Variable,  but 
healthy  on  the  Avhole.  Spring  cannot  be  said  to 
commence  before  the  middle  of  March ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  months  of  July  and  August  is  ex- 
cessive. September  is  the  vintage  season,  and 
the  December  rains  are  succeeded  by  sharp 
frosts  in  January.  TVild  Animals.  The  wolf, 
the  bear,  and  the  jackal.  The  lakes  swarm 
with  water-fowl  of  almost  every  description. 
Domestic  Animals.  Horses,  asses,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats.  The  horses  are  small,  but  active 
and  spirited.  There  is  a  breed  of  dogs  not  un- 
like the  English  shepherd  dog,  although  larger 
and  sharper  in  the  head,  with  a  bushy  tail. 
Fro.  Barley,  maize,  oats,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Of  fruits,  the  grape,  orange,  olive,  lemon,  fig, 
pomegranate,  and  mulberry  are  grown.  Fine 
timber  is  found  on  the  mountain  slopes.  In- 
habitants. The  Albanians,  or  Arnauts,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  the  lllyrians.  They 
are  an  active,  muscular  race,  seldom  exceeding 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  fatigue.  Like  the  moun- 
taineers of  Scotland,  they  have  high  cheek- 
bones, with  lofty  foreheads.  Their  faces  are 
long  and  oval,  their  noses  sharp,  thin,  and 
straight;  their  mouths  small;  their  eyes  a 
lively  blue  or  hazel,  but  rarely  black.  They 
shave  oft'  the  beard  but  retain  the  moustache. 
Their  costume  is  elegant  in  appearance,  con- 
sisting of  a  rich  vest  and  jacket  of  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  a  striped  sash,  in  which 
they  carry  pistols  and  yataghans,  and  a  white 
kilt  reaching  to  the  knees.  Their  leggings  are 
of  coloured  cloth,  over  which  some  wear  greaves 
of  metal,  The  head  is  CQveved  with  a  scarlet 
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£lvull-cap,  round  which  a  shawl  is  twisted  like  a 
turban.  Over  all,  they  wear  a  rough  shaggy 
mantle  with  a  hood  attached,  made  of  wool  or 
horsehair,  and  called  a  capote.  In  walking 
they  take  long  steps,  and  exhibit  a  freedom  of 
action  which  seems  to  spring  from  a  feeling  of 
conscious  independence.  Their  attachment  to 
their  mountains  is  great,  and,  as  they  all  carry 
arms,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  peasant 
from  the  soldier.  They  are  mostly  robbers,  a 
profession,  amongst  themselves,  not  considered 
disgraceful.  Their  women  are  tall  and  strong ; 
but  as  they  are  kept  in  great  subjection,  and 
viev.-ed  in  the  light  of  cattle,  they  are  made  to 
labour  as  such,  and  often  unmercifully  used. 
Manf.  Capotes,  embroidered  velvets,  cloths,  and 
stuffs.  The  wild  character  of  their  country,  and 
the  imperfect  state  of  their  civilization,  how- 
ever, render  them  unwilling  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace  generally.  Their  trade  principally 
consists  in  exchanging  the  natural  productions 
of  their  own  land  for  the  manufactured  goods  of 
other  countries.  Gov.  Supposed  to  be  governed 
by  pachas ;  but  in  a  community  of  robbers  the 
power  of  these  is  necessarily  small,  llel.  The 
inhabitants  are,  generally,  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  many  are  Mahometans. 
To}-).  1,300,000.  Lat.  between  39°  and  43°  N. 
Zon.  from  18°  30'  to  21°  60'  E.— Albania  was 
formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by 
its  own  princes,  the  last  of  whom,  the  famous 
George  Castriot,  known  better  by  the  name  of 
Scanderbeg,  bequeathed  it  at  his  death  to  the 
Venetians.   {See  Turkey.) 

Albano,  al-ba'-vo,  a  small  well-built  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Eoma,  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Kome,  It  is  situated  on  Mount  Albano,  and 
near  it  is  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  6 
miles  in  circumference,  occupying  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  village  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Pope. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  an  English- 
man, Nicholas  Breakspeare  by  name,  was  for 
many  years  bishop  of  Albano.  Fcp.  6000. — 
On  the  site  of  this  town  stood  the  villa  of 
Pompey. 

A  LBANO,  a  well-built  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Potenza.   Fop.  nearly  3000. 

Alban's,  St.,  or  Veeulaii,  saint  aV-ldns,  a 
town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Ver,  18  miles  N.V/.  from  London.  It 
consists  of  four  parishes,  with  five  churches ; 
namely,  those  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Peter,  St.  Stephen,  and  Christ  Church.  A  part 
only  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  Stephen 
is  included  within  the  municipal  limits  of  the 
borough.  There  are  several  chapels  for  Non- 
conformists, and  a  Iloman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
tov.-n  also  possesses  a  good  town-hall  and  a 
gaol,  with  an  entrance  formed  out  of  the  old 
gateway  of  the  abbey,  an  ancient  clock-tower, 
a  grammar-school  founded  by  King  Edward  VI., 
a  blue-coat  school,  and  some  almshouses,  the 
t  hief  of  which  are  the  Marlborough  buildings, 
built  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  "it 
lias  but  little  trade,  but  great  quantities  of 
straw-plait  for  hats  and  bonnets,  and  Berlin 
wool  canvas  arc  made,  and  there  is  also  a  silk-mill. 
Eope-making,  brewing,  and  iron-founding  arc 
carried  on ,  and  there  are  numerous  corn-millp 
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in  its  neighbourhood.  Fop.  11,926;  viz.,  within 
the  municipal  limits,  7675;  without,  4251. — It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Alban's  branch  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  24 
miles  by  rail  from  London,  and  7  from  Wat- 
ford Junction.— St.  Alban's  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Vcrulam.  In  the  ancient 
abbey  church  is  the  tcmb  of  Cffi,  king  of 
Mercia.  Of  the  abbey,  erected  by  Olfa  in  796, 
in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  in 
Britain,  not  the  least  vestige  remains,  except  the 
gateway,  a  large  square  building,  which,  as  it 
has  been  said,  now  forms  an  entrance  to  the  St. 
Alban's  House  of  Correction  and  the  borough 
gaol.  The  abbey  church  is  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  architecture.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  running  656  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  having  a  breadth  of  206  feet 
from  N.  to  S.  along  the  transepts.  Its  tower 
has  an  elevation  of  143  feet;  it  is  crowned 
with  battlements,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  parts  of  the  building.  Every  style  of 
architecture,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  may  be  traced  in  it; 
and  although  it  is  constructed  mostly  of  bricks, 
flints,  and  tiles,  its  appearance  is,  in  the 
highest  degree, imposing;  whilst  the  antique  air 
which  it  preserves,  imparts  to  it  a  venerable 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  those  lovers  of  antiquity 
who  delight  in  architectural  structures.  The 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  was  mitred,  and  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
took  precedence  of  all  other  English  abbots 
from  the  time  of  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  after- 
wards Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  rose  to  the  pontificate.  In  1455  and 
1461  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Alban's,  between  the  partisans 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the 
former  Henry  VI.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Yorkists,  and  in  the  latter  he  was  rescued  from 
the  power  of  his  enemies  by  his  \vife,  Margaret 
of  Anjou.  A  monument  to  Francis  Bacon, 
Viscount  St.  Alban's,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  This  borough  was 
disfranchised  in  1852,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  among  the 
electors  in  sending  their  representatives  to 
Parliament. 

Alban's,  Head,  St.,  a  cape  of  England,  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  Lat.  50°  34'  N.  Lon.  2° 
3'  \\ .—IleigJit.  441  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  its  summit  are  still  to  be  traced  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  of  the  \?X\\  century. 

Alban,  St.,  sdnt  aV-haicng,  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  France. — 1.  In  the  department 
C6tes-du-Nord,  10  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Brieuo. 
Fop.  1400.— 2.  In  the  department  Lozere,  19 
miles  N.W.  from  Mende.  Fop.  2300.— 3.  In  the 
department  Tarn,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Alby. 
Fop.  700. 

Albany,  atcl'-la-ne,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  New  York, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  136  miles 
N.  from  New  York,  and  314  miles  N.E.  from 
"Washington.  It  is  the  legislative  capital  of  New 
York,  and  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
the  second  city  in  that  state.  It  is  built  on  a 
narrow  alluvial  tract,  running  along  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  bank. 
Steamboats  run  daily  to  and  from  New  York. 
Among  the  public  buildings  arc  a  stone  state- 
house,  and  a  marble  city  hall  with  a  gilded 
dome,  wluch,whcn  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the 
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gun,  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  producing  a 
dazzling  effect,  as  it  seems  to  hang  in  the  blue 
vault  of  the  sky.  Most  of  the  private  buildings 
are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  from  the  struc- 
ture of  some  of  the  more  antiquated  houses,  the 
Dutch  origin  of  the  place  is  at  once  recognised. 
Manf.  Tobacco,  sheet-iron,  ropes,  carriages, 
hats,  soap,  and  copper-ware.  It  has  both  iron- 
furnaces  and  type-foundries;  saw-mills,  malting- 
houses,  and  breweries;  and  it  exports  large 
quantities  of  flour  and  agricultural  produce. 
Top.  about  55,000.  Lat.  42^  39'  N.  Lon.  73° 
51'  W. — The  present  city  of  Albany  has  arisen 
from  a  Dutch  fort  erected  in  1612.  In  1623  it 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  and  v/as  first  called 
Beaver-wyck,  and  afterwards  Williamstadt,  by 
which  it  was  known  down  to  1664<,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  who 
gave  it  its  present  name,  after  James  II.,  to 
whom,  when  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the 
colony  was  given  by  his  brother,  Charles  II. 

Albany,  a  river  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tory, North  America,  which  falls  into  James's 
Bay,  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Lat. 
52°  N.  Lon.  82°  30'  W.  It  runs  N.E.  through 
a  chain  of  small  lakes,  from  Lake  St.  Joseph, 
and  affords  means  of  communication  with 
Winnipeg  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  by  various 
streams  running  into  it. 

Albany,  a  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Beaufort,  on  the  E.  by 
Victoria,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Somerset  and  Uitenhagc.  J^xt. 
about  50  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  35.  Area.  1792  square  miles.  Besc. 
Beautifully  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  here 
and  there  studded  with  huge  timber  trees, 
which  give  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  succes- 
sion of  immense  parks.  Rivers.  The  Great 
Fish  River,  Zondag,  Karuka,  Bushman, 
Buffalo,  and  Kasowka.  Wild  Animals.  Lions, 
leopards,  '  wolves,  elephants,  and  buffaloes. 
Manf.  The  settlers  are  labouring  to  improve  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  have  established  several 
woollen  manufactories.  The  principal  trade  at 
present  consists  in  ivory,  horns,  hides,  and  live 
stock.— Xaf.  between  32°  55'  and  33°  4-1'  S. 
Zon.  between  20°  10'  and  27°  8'  E.— The 
former  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a  tribe 
of  the  Ghonagua  Hottentots,  but  they  have 
gradually  given  place  to  European  f.ettlers,  who 
may  now  be  considered  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  country.  The  chief  town  of  the  district 
is  Graham's  Town.  Bathurst  and  Salem  are 
tovms  of  less  importance. 

Albany,  one  of  the  districts  in  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Laf.  between 
49°  and  55°  N.   Lon.  between  81°  and  93°  W. 

Albany,  a  seaport  town  of  Western  Australia, 
built  on  the  western  shore  of  King  George's 
Sound.   Lat.  35°  3'  S.    Lon.  117°  55'  E. 

Albaeeazin,  aV-lar-ra'-thene,  a  strong  town 
of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  in  the  province  of  Teruel, 
on  the  Guadalaviar,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Teruel. 
Pojo.  1800. 

Alb  AY,  al-hai,  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  situated  210  miles  S.E.  from 
Manilla.  It  is  in  a  fertile  volcanic  district,  the 
residence  of  a  governor.  Fop.  town  and  district, 
13,000. 

Albemaele,  aV-he-rnarl,  a  central  county  of 
"Virgmiu,  United  States.  Area.  700  square 
miles.  Desc.  Diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  irrigated  principally  by  the  head-waters 
Ot  the  Kivanna,  Fro,  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
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oats,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Vast  herds  and 
flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised. 
Manf.  These  consist  of  cotton  and  leather; 
there  are  many  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  and 
some  distilleries.  Fop.  from  35,000  to  10,000, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thiids  are  negroes. 
Its  chief  town  is  Charlottesville. 

Albemarle  Sound,  an  inlet  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  state.  H  is  6*0  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  4  to  15  wide,  and 
communicates  Vv^ith  Pamlico  Sound  and  tho 
ocean  by  several  narrow  inlets,  and  with  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  a  canal  cut  through  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  The  waters  of  the  Eoanoke 
and  Chowan  rivers  fall  into  it. 

Albemarle,  or  Aumale,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  situated  on 
the  Brele,  37  miles  N.E.  from  Rouen.  Manf. 
Earthenware,  woollen  goods,  and  serges.  Fop. 
Upwards  of  2000.— in  1592  a  battle  was  fought 
here  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  Henry  IV, 
was  wounded, 

Albendoef,  aV-hen-dorf  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  Silesia,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Glatz.  Fop.  1300. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  sanctuary  of  New 
Jerusalem,  said  to  be  annually  resorted  to  by 
80,000  pilgrims. 

Albenga,  al-bain-ga,  a  province  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  tho 
Apennines,  near  where  they  join  the  Maritime 
Alps.  Ext.  30  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  18,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Area.  263  square  miles.  Desc. 
Diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  Of  the 
few  plains  in  the  Genoese  territories,  that  of 
Albenga  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Pro, 
Oil,  corn,  hemp,  wine,  and  fruit.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  pursue  a  seafaring  life.  Fop.  about 
60,000. 

Albenga,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  distant  42 
miles  S.W.  from  Genoa.  Fop.  5000,  mostly 
engaged  in  agriculture. — This  was  the  Albin- 
gaunum  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  figured  as  a  municipal  town  under  the 
supremacy  of  Genoa.  In  179G  it  was,  for  a 
short  time,  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon. 

Albekbury,  al'-her-her'-re,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Shrewsbury  . 
Fop.  1918. — In  this  parish  old  Parr  was  born  in 
1483. 

Alberche,  al'-her-chai,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Old  Castile,  near  Villafranca,  and 
joins  the  Tagusnear  Talavcra  de  la  Eeyna. 

Alberobello,  al'-her-o-hcl'-o,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  31 
miles  S.E.  from  Bari.   Fop.  4000. 

Albeeona,  al'-hc-ro'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  22  rniles 
W.  from  Foggia.   Fop.  2500. 

Albert,  al'-hair,  a  tov;n  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  18  miles  N.E.  from. 
Amiens.  Manf.  AVooUcn  and  cotton  goods, 
leather,  and  paper.   Fop.  3000. 

Albert,  a  division  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  annexed  in  1848.  It  has  the  Orange 
river  on  the  N.,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Caledon  River  District,  Basuta  Land  on  the 
N.E.,  Caffraria  on  the  E.,  Queenstown  and 
Cradock  on  the  S,,  and  Coleberg  on  the  W. 
Ext.  115  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W,,  with, 
an  average  breadth  of  40  miles.  Area^  about  _ 
4000  square  miles.  Rivers.  Orange,  Kraai,  and| 
Wonder-Boom,  Sesc,  Level  and  well  watered 
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in  the  centre,  but  intersected  by  the  Witte-Bergen 
and  Storm-Bergen  Mountains  in  the  N.E.  and  S. 

Albert  Lake,  a  lake  in  Russell  county,  South 
Austtalia,  united  to  Victoria  Lake  by  a  strait 
at  its  northern  extremity. 

Albert  Town,  a  shipping-  port  of  South 
Australia.    {See  Adelaide.) 

Alberton,  al'-ber-ton,  a  small  settlement  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  situated  on  the  Albert  river, 
112  miles  S.E.  from  Melbourne.  Zat.  38°  40'  S. 
Lon.  146^  42'  E. 

Albertville,  al'-bair-veel,  a  town  of  France, 
in.  the  department  of  Savoy,  formerly  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  but  annexed  to  France  in  1860, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Isere  with  the 
Arly,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Chambery.  Fop. 
4O0O. 

Albi,  or  Albx,  al'-he,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tarn,  in  France.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  river  Tarn,  43  miles 
N.E.  from  Toulouse,  and  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Manf.  Coarse  woollen  cloths,  cotton 
goods  and  hosiery,  small  wares,  and  candles. 
It  has  some  bullet  foundries  and  copper  and 
iron  works;  several  oil  and  paper-mills;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  coal-mines  are  worked. 
Anise,  and  other  seeds,  are  grown  in  the  vicinity 
in  considerable  quantities.  Fop.  about  14,000. 
Lat.  43°  55'  N.  Lon.  2°  8'  E.— During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  this  town  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Protestantism,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  sect  called  the  Albigenses  derived  its 
name  from  it.  It  has  a  very  fine  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cecile.  The  screen  between 
the  nave  and  the  choir  is  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  finely  chiselled  stonework. 

Albinen",  al-be'-7ten,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  Valais,  nearly  2  miles  from  the 
Ehone,  on  its  north  side,  and  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Sion.  Zat.  46°  23'  N.  Zon.  7°  38'  E.  This 
valley  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  over- 
looking a  valley,  whence  there  is  no  access  to 
it,  but  by  ladders  placed  against  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  ascend 
and  descend,  often  with  heavy  burdens,  without 
fear,  and  with  comparatively  few  accidents. 

Albino,  al-he'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  alabaster  of  sur- 
passing beauty  is  found.   Fop.  2500. 

Albion,  the  name  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  formerly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
before  the  time  of  Csesar,  when  it  was  called 
Britannia.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  pro- 
bably "white"  or  "fair  island,"  as  Scotland  is 
still  called  Albion  in  Gaelic,  a  word  which  has 
the  same  meaning.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  by  Celtic  tribes  which  crossed 
the  channel  from  Gaul,  or  France  as  it  is  now 
called,  from  the  appearance  of  the  chalky  cliffs 
that  form  the  coast  of  Kent.  Alb  is  an  obsolete 
Gaelic  word  signifying  "white,"  derived  perhaps 
from  the  same  root  that  appears  in  the  Latin 
albus,  white ;  and  inn,  or  innis  is  the  Gaelic  for 
"island,"  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  , 
the  Latin  insula. 

Albion,  a  name  given  to  several  post  town- 
ships in  the  United  States.  The  population  of 
none  of  them  exceeds  2000. 

Albion,  New,  a  large  indefinite  tract  of  the 
N.W.  coast  of  America.  This  name  was  given 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  California,  with  part  of 
the  adjoining  coast,  when  he  took  possession  of 
it.  But  recent  geographers,  and  among  others 
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Humboldt,  limit  the  denomination  of  New 
Albion  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  Lat.  43°  to  48°  N.  It  is  entirely  included 
in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  territory  of  Wash« 
ington,  United  States.  Captain  Cook  landed 
on  this  coast  in  1778,  and  found  the  natives 
more  tenacious  of  their  property  than  any  of 
the  savage  nations  he  had  hitherto  met  with. 
They  would  not  part  with  wood,  water, 
grass,  or  the  most  trifling  thing  without 
compensation,  and  were  sometimes  very  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands.  At  first  they 
seemed  to  prefer  iron  to  every  other  article  of 
commerce,  but  at  last  gave  the  preference  to 
brass.  Zesc.  Full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow,  whilst  the  valleys 
and  the  seacoast  abound  with  trees,  forming  a 
beautiful  prospect,  as  of  one  vast  forest. 

Albis,  al'-bis,  a  mountain-range  in  the  canton 
of  Zug,  Switzerland,  running  in  a  southerly 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Lake  of 
Zurich.  Hutliberg,  attaining  a  height  of  2792 
feet,  is  its  loftiest  summit. 

Alboladrey,  al-bo-la'-dre,  a  town  of  Anda- 
lusia, in  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Almeria, 
and  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of 
Almeria.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  some  of  them  are 
employed  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de 
Gador.   Fop.  2100. 

Albona,  al-lo'-na,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Kiistenland,  a  maritime  crownland  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  41  miles  S.E.  from  Trieste. 
Its  neighbom-hood  abounds  with  excellent  fruit, 
especially  olives,  grapes,and  chestnuts.  Fop.  1 600. 

Albor,  al'-hor,  a  small  island  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 

Alboran,  al'-bor-auy  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  belonging  to  Spain,  and  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Almeria,  70  miles  S.W.  from 
Almeria,  the  resort  of  smugglers,  pirates,  and 
fishing-vessels.  It  is  not  more  than  2  miles  long 
and  1  broad.   Zat.  35°  58'  N.   Zon.  3°  1'  W. 

Albostan,  or  Albistan,  al-hos -tan,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalij  of  Marash,  33 
miles  N.E.  from  Marash.  Fop.  estimated  at  9000. 

Albourne,  al'-born,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Brighton.   Area.  1280  acres.   Fop.  341. 

Albouzeme,  al'-bou-zeme,  a  small  seaport  of 
Morocco,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Melilla.  Zat.  35° 
10' N.   iow.  2°54'E. 

Albox,  al'-box,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  Almeria,  42  miles  N.E.  from 
Almeria.  Manf.  Blankets,  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
and  earthenware.  It  has  several  oil  and  corn 
mills.  Exp.  Corn  and  oil.  Imp.  Brandy  and 
wine.   Fop.  8000. 

Albrighton,  al-bri-ton,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Salop  or  Shropshii-e,  21  miles 
S.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  Area.  3424  acres.  Fop. 
1156. — A  station  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  8  miles 
from  Wolverhampton. 

Albuera,  al'-boo-air'-a,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  13 
miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz.  Fop.  500. — Here  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army,  under '  Lord  Beresford, 
defeated  the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  on  the  10th  May,  1811. 
In  this  battle  the  allies  lost  7000  audthe  French 
8000  men,  within  four  hours.  The  name  of  a 
river  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  a  tributary 
of  the  Guadiana. 
Albufeira,  aV -boo-fair -a ^  a  seaport  town  of 
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Portug-al,  in  the  province  of  Al^-arve,  38  miles 
E.  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Pop.  3000.— Its 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel. 

Albufeha,  aV -boo-fair -a,  a  lake  of  Spain,  7 
miles  S.  from  Valencia.  It  communicates  by  a 
short  canal  wilh  a  lock  with  the  Mediterranean, 
abounds  with  fish,  and  is  the  haunt  of  number- 
less sea- fowl.  Ext.  11  miles  long",  with  an 
averag-e  breadth  of  3  miles. 

Albula,  al-boo'-la,  a  mountain-pass  in  the 
RhoBtian  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
Grisons.  It  crosses  Mount  Albula  from  the 
valley  of  Bergun.  Plig-hest  point,  8770  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Albuquerque,  al-'hoo-kerlc'-ai,  a  town  and 
castle  of  Spain,  in  Kstremadura,  in  the  province 
of  Badajoz,  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  21 
miles  M.  from  Badajoz.  Manf.  Woollen  aiid 
cotton  goods.    Fop.  GOOO. 

Albuquerque,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  55  miles  S.W.  from  Santa 
Fe.   Fop.  6000. 

Albuquerque  Islands,  or  S.W.  Keys,  a 
group  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  125  miles  E.  of  the 
Mosquito  coast.  Xa^.  13=^ -i' N.  ion.  81*^50' W. 

Albury,  al'-ber-e,  the  name  of  three  parishes 
in  England.  —  1.  In  Herts,  area,  3200  acres. 
Fop.  700.— 2.  In  Oxford,  area,  1]  10  acres.  Fop. 
183.— 3.  In  Surrey,  area,  4505  a.res.  Fop.  1041. 

Alby,  al'-be,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Savoy,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Annecy. 
Fop.  1100. 

Alby,  al'-be,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
comity  of  Norfolk,  16  miles  N.  from  Norwich. 
Area.  811  acres.    Fop.  231. 

Alcala,  al-ka-la'.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  towns  of  this  name  in  Spain,  but  they  are 
mostly  small  and  unimportant. 

Alcala  de  Chivert,  dai  she'-vairt,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Castelkin, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Fop. 
6000. 

Alcala  de  los  gazules,  dai  los  ga'-thoo-less, 
a  town  and  district  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in 
the  province  of  Cadiz,  33  miles  E.  from  Cadiz. 
Fop.  upwards  of  6000,  chieiiy  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

Alcala  de  Guadaiea,  dai  gai-da'-ra,  a  town 
and  district  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Seville.  It  is 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  bread,  which  is 
sent  to  Seville  daily  in  large  quanLities.  Fop. 
7000.  ^ 

Alcala  de  Henares,  dai  hal  nar'-ess,  a  walled 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  province 
of  Madrid,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Henares,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Madrid.  Fop. 
6000.— This  town  is  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
who  was  born  in  1547;  of  Ferdinand,  the  brother 
of  Charles  V. ;  of  the  poet  Figuerroa ;  and  of 
Antonio  de  Solis,  the  historian  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  polyglot  Bible  of  Alcala,  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  was  printed  here.  It  took 
15  years  to  complete  it,  namely,  from  1502  to 
1517.  It  was  published  in  6  vols,  folio,  in  1522 ; 
only  600  copies  were  printed,  and  the  cost  ex- 
ceeded £11,000. 

Alcala  del  Rio,  dail  re'-o,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  standing 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  8  miles 
N.  from  Seville.  Fop.  3000. 
^  Alcala  la  Real,  lai  rai-aV,  a  town  of  Spain, 
m  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  24  miles 
o.W.  from  Jaen,  with  a  fine  abbey,  now  turned 
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into  a  hospital.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool  and 
wine.  Fop.  12,000.  —  i'lie  Spaniards  were 
deleated  here  in  1810  by  the  French. 

Alcamo,  al-ka'-mo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani,  24  miles  E.  from  f  rapani. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Scgcsta. 
Fop.  town  and  surrounding  district,  10,000. 

Alcanede,  al' -ka-7iai-dai,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  13  miles  N. 
from  Saiitarem.    Fop.  3000. 

Alcaniz,  aV -ka-neeth,  a  walled  town  of  Spain, 
in  Aragon,  in  the  province  of  Teruel,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadaloupe,  about  70 
miles  N.E.  from  Teruel.    Po/).  6000. 

Alcantara,  aV-kan-ta'-ra,  a  river  of  Portugal, 
which  enters  the  Tagus  near  Lisbon. 

Alcantara,  the  Arabic  name,  signifying  "the 
bridge,"  of  a  fortified  town  in  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura, in  the  province  of  Caceres,  situated  on 
the  Tagus,  which  is  eros  ed  here  by  an  old 
Roman  stone  bridge,  skilfully  and  substantially 
built.  It  is  33  miics  N.VV.  from  Caceres,  and 
trades  principally  in  cloth,  wool,  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  oil.  These  it  sends  to  Zarza,  Ceelavin, 
and  Portugal,  receiving  in  return,  linen,  wearing 
apparel,  and  colonial  produce.  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, honey  and  wax,  ^xq  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  4500.  —  The 
bridge  from  which  Alcantara  takes  its  name, 
was  erected  by  Trajan,  a.d.  105,  and  has  outlived 
the  wrath  of  the  elements  and  the  violence  of 
men  for  seventeen  centuries.  In  1809  it  was 
partly  blown  up  by  Colonel  Mayne,  from  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  a  partially  ruinous  state. 
This  town  was  the  Norba  Ciosarca  of  the 
Romans,  and  formerly  belonged  to  a  military 
order  of  monks,  the  Knights  of  Alcantara. 
Since  1494  the  sovereign  of  Spain  has  been  grand 
master  of  the  order. 

Alcantara,  or  Alcantarilla,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Murcia,  near  the  river  Scgura,  and 
5  miles  VV.  from  Murcia.    Fop.  3500. 

Alcantara,  a  thriving  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Maranhao,  opposite  the  island  of 
Maranhao,  and  25  miles  in.VV.  from  San  Luiz 
de  Maranhao.   ia<.  2°  30' S.    io?^.  4i°  20'  VV. 

Alcakaz,  al-ka'-rath,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Murcia,  in  the  provmce  of  Albacete,  43  miles 
S.W.  from  Albacete.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen 
goods;  and  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
mines  of  zinc  and  copper,  which  are  not  worked. 
The  surrounding  district  all'oids  good  pastui  age 
for  cattle,  and  produces  grain,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  in  abundaiice.    Fop.  7500. 

Alcester,  al-ses-ter,  commonly  pronounced 
auUter,  or  auster,  a  town  of  England,  in  War- 
wickshire, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ahi 
and  Arrow,  from  the  former  of  which  it  takes 
its  name,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Warwick.  Fop. 
2128. — The  antiquity  of  Alcester  is  very  gr.  at« 
and  its  name  indicates  it  to  have  been  a  Komaii 
station.  In  its  neighbourhood,  coins  and  otiier 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  Lat.  52°  13' 
N.    Zon.  r  53'  W. 

Alcira,  al-the'-ra,  an  ancient  wallod  town  of 
Spain,  on  an  island  in  the  Xucar,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  23  miles  S.  from  Valencia.  Fop, 
13,000. 

Alckmaar,  or  Alkmaar,  alk'-mar,  a  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
neat,  clean,  well  built,  and  strongly  fortified, 
on  the  great  North  Holland  or  Helder  Canal, 
19  miles  N.W.  from  Amsterdam.  It  has  a 
good  trade  in  corn,  flower-roots,  seeds,  and 
butter,  It  is  the  greatest  cheese-mart  in  tlie 
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world,  upwards  of  4000  tons  of  that  article 
bein^sold  every  year.  Fop.  10,000.  Zat.  52° 
38'  N.  Lon.  4°  43'  E.— In  1573  this  town  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  who  failed  to  take  it 
after  persevering  for  ten  years  in  the  attempt. 
In  1799  it  was  taken  by  tlie  British  and  Russian 
troops  under  the  duke  of  York.  It  is  the  native 
place  of  Drebbel,  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer, 
according  to  Boerhaave,  a.d.  1609,  and  of  Pas- 
chier  Lammertyn,  who,  in  1595,  invented 
damask-weaving. 

Alcobaqa,  aV-Tco-la'-za,  a  town  of  Estrema- 
dura,  Portugal,  standing  on  the  small  river 
Alcoa,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Leiria.  Fop.  1500. — 
Here,  in  the  vaults  of  an  ancient  abbey,  many 
,)f  the  Portuguese  monarchs  are  entombed. 

Alconbuey,  aV-kon-her'-e,  the  name  of  two 
parishes  in  England,  one  4  miles  and  the  other 
6  miles  N.W.  from  Huntingdon.  Area  of  the 
first,  3700  acres.  Fop.  909.  Area  of  the  second, 
1540  acres.  Fop.  561. — This  parish  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former  as  Alconbury-Weston. 

Alcora,  al-lco^"' -a,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Va- 
lencia, in  the  province  of  Castellon,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  Trade. 
Chiefly  fruit.  Fop.  6000. 

Alcoutim,  aV -koo-teem,  a  town  and  castle  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Guadiana,  43  miles  N.E.  from 
Earo.   Fop.  2000. 

Alcot,  al'-ko-e,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
in  the  province  of  Alicante,  22  miles  N.  from 
Alicante,  situated  among  hills  near  the  source 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Manf.  Principally 
woollen  stufife  and  paper ;  it  is  also  famous  for 
its  papelitos,  or  paper  cigars,  and  its  peladillos, 
or  almond  sugar-plums.   Fop.  27,000. 

Alcoy,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
running  an  E.N.E.  course  for  45  miles,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Gandia. 

Alcudia,  al-kod-de-a,  an  ancient  fortified 
town  of  Majorca,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island, 
30  miles  N.E.  fi'om  Palma.  Fop.  about  1100. 
Lat.  39°  50'  N.   Lon.  3°  9'  E. 

Alcudia  de  Carlet,  al-kod-de-a  dai  kar- 
lait,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the  river 
Magro,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Valencia.  Fop. 
2000. 

Alcuescab,  al-koo-ais -ka/i%  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura,  in  the  province  of  Caceres,  16 
miles  S.  from  Caceres.  Fop.  3600.— In  1812 
the  allied  troops  assembled  here,  before  the 
battle  of  Arroyo  de  Molinos. 

Ald,  or  Alde,  aldy  a  river  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  rising  near  Brundish.  It  is  joined  11 
miles  from  its  source  by  the  Ore,  which  rises 
near  Framlingham.  The  united  streams  under 
the  name  of  Aide  or  Ore  enter  the  North  Sea  at 
Orford. 

Aldabra,  al-da'-hra,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  composed  of  three  separate  parts, 
connected  by  coral  rocks,  and  abounding  in  land 
turtles.  Lat.  9°  26'  S.  Lon.  45°  50'  E. 

Ald  AW,  al-dan,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  rises 
in  the  Yablonoi  mountains,  and  joins  the  Lena 
in  Lat  63°  12'  N. ;  Lou.  129°  E.— There  are 
several  towns  upon  its  banks,  and  in  a  course  of 
300  miles,  it  is  fed  by  various  tributaries. 

Aldait  Mountains,  a  chain  of  mountains,  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  commencing  in  lat.  65°  N., 
lon.  135°  E.,  near  tlie  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, and  terminating  at  Bchring  Strait. 
Average  height,  4000  feet.  A  branch  wliich 
traverses  Kamtch^tkJ^  r«acliQs  m  ekratiQu  of 
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10,518  feet,  and  that  part  of  the  range  known  as 
the  Kliootchewskaja  mountain  attains  the 
height  of  15,825  feet.  The  lower  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  is  at  a  height  of  4175  feet. 

Aldaya,  al-da'-ya,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  5  miles  W.  from  Valencia. 
Fop.  2100. 

Aldboeough,  or  Aldebuegh,  ald'-hiir-o,  a 
seaport  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  Aide,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich.  Area, 
1130  acres.  Fop.  1721. — This  town  has  a  coast- 
ing trade,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  en- 
paged  in  fishing.  It  is  visited  in  the  summer 
for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  and  is  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  born  in  1754, 
and  of  whom  there  is  a  bust  placed  in  the 
church,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  county.— It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Saxmundham  and  Aid- 
borough  branch  of  the  East  Suffolk  Railway,  9 
miles  from  Saxmundham. 

Aldboeough,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  on  the  river  Ure,  in  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  16  miles  N.W.  from  York.  Area. 
8750  acres.  Fop.  toYm  and  parish,  2279. — The 
town  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Isurium  of  the  Brigantes, — A  parish  in  Norfolk, 
4miles  from  Aylsham.  ^rm.  590  acres.  Po;?. 305. 

Aldbourn,  or  Aubourne,  ald'-lorn,  a  x:)arish 
of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Marlborough,  possessed  of  several  ancient  re- 
mains.  Area,  8060  acres.  Fop.  1539. 

Aldbuey,  ald'-her-e,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  Area. 
2028  acres.  Fop.  848.— The  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  has  a  station  at  Tring,  which 
is  3  miles  from  the  village. 

Aldea,  al-dai'-a,  the  name  of  several  places 
in  Spain,  with  different  affixes ;  of  which  these 
are  the  principal: — Del  Rey,  dailrai,  in  New 
Castile,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Ciudad  Real.  Manf. 
Lace.  Fop.  1700.  Davila  de  Dueeo,  da-ve'-la 
dai  doo-air'-o,  in  Leon,  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca, 55  miles  N.W.  from  Salamanca,  on  the 
Duero,  has  a  fair  export  trade.  Fop.  1500. 
Del  Cano,  dail  ka'-no,  in  Estremadura,  in  the 
province  of  Caceres,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Caceres. 
Fop.  1300. 

Aldea,  the  name  of  several  villages  and 
towns  in  Brazil :  at  one  of  them,  in  the  province 
of  Espirito  Santo,  the  Indians  build  canoes,  and 
their  squaws  make  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  and 
spin  cotton  and  thread  for  lamp  wicks  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  other 
towns  of  Brazil. 

Aldea  Galeis-a,  al-dai'-a  gal-ai'-ga,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of.  Estremadura, 
standing  10  miles  E.  from  Lisbon,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Tagus.  Fop.  4000.— It  is  a  ferry  station 
between  Badajoz  and  Lisbon. 

Aldenham,  al'-den-ham,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  between  2  and  3 
miles  from  the  Watford  station  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway.  Area.  5830  acres. 
Fop.  1769. 

Aldeebuey,  al-der-oer'-e,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  3  miles  S.E. 
from  Salisbury.  Area,  3950  acres.  Fop.  1334. 
— At  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  this 
village  is  Clarendon,  where  a  mansion  formerly 
stood,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains, 
and  which  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the 
■  early  English  monarchs.  In  this  mansion  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  Henry  II.  enacted  the 
celebrated  *'  Statutes  of  Clarendon,"  framed  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  popcijf 
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Aldernet,  or  Aukigny,  al'-der-ne,  an  island 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  English  Channel,  10 
miles  W.  from  Cape  laHog-ue,  in  Normandy.  The 
intermediate  channel,  called  the  Race  of  Al- 
derney, is  dang-crous  for  navigation  in  stormy 
weather.  The  island  forms  part  of  a  chain  ex- 
tending to  tlie  Caskets,  a  group  about  10  miles 
to  the  \vest\vard,  on  which  there  are  three  light- 
Jiouses.  The  soil  produces  excellent  potatoes 
Riid  corn,  and  the  island  is  celebrated  for  its 
small,  straight-backed  breed  of  cows  known  as 
Alderney  cows.  Fop,  4932.  Lat.  49^  45'  N. 
Lon.  2°  13'  W.— In  May,  1G93,  after  the  defeat 
of  Tourvillc  by  the  combined  navies  of  Holland 
and  England,  under  Admiral  Russell,  the  French 
fleet  made  its  escape  through  the  Race  of 
Alderney.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
government  works  in  1847,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  island  were  little  more  than  1000, 
the  population  has  increased  to  the  above  num- 
ber ;  and  when  the  extensive  fortifications  which 
are  at  present  being  constructed  are  completed, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  outlying  posts  of 
England. 

Aldeeshott,  al'-der-sJiot,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hampshire,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Farn- 
hara.  Area.  4070  acres.  Fop.  7755.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  camp  at  this  place,  the 
population  was  little  over  1000 ;  whilst  the  mili- 
tary depot,  capable  of  containing  20,000  men, 
has  become  one  of  tlie  best  in  England.  As 
the  first  permanent  camp  established  in  the 
country  for  masses  of  troops,  on  the  con- 
tinental plan,  Aldershott  merits  attention. 
Barracks,  of  solid  structure  and  immense 
extent,  have  been  erected,  at  great  cost,  and 
the  whole  of  Aldershott  Common  is  gradually 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  soldiers'  city. 
— A  station  on  the  Reading  branch  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway,  50  miles  by  rail  from 
London. 

Aldkrtok,  al'-der-ton,  the  name  of  several 
English  parishes,  none  of  which  have  popula- 
tions exceeding  1000. 

Aldington-,  ai'-tZi^^r-^on^  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Kent,  G  miies  S.E.  from  Ashford.  Area. 
3420  acres.  Fop,  658.— Erasmus  was  once  rector 
of  this  parish. 

Aldis  Peae,  aV-dis  peelc,  a  mountain  in  Aus- 
tralia, discovered  by  Leichhardt  in  1846.  Zat. 
24°  50'  S.  Lon.  149°  3'  E. 

Aldridge,  ald'-ridg,  a.parish  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  3  miles  from  Walsall.  Area.  79S0 
acres.   Fop.  2254, 

Aldstone,  or  Alston,  als'-ton,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  21 
miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle,  situated  on  a  hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  river  Tyne,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge.  This  parish  is 
famous  for  its  lead-mines,  which,  till  1715,  be- 
longed to  the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  but  which 
are  now  possessed  by  Greenwich  Hospital.  Area, 
35,060  acres.  Fop.  of  town  and  parish,  6404. 
Zat.  54°  58'  N.  Ij07i.  2°  25'  W.— Upwards  of 
1000  persons  are  employed  in  the  lead-mines, 
from  which  about  5000  tons  of  pure  lead  are 
extracted  annually.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses 
are  held  on  Alston  Moor,  near  the  town,  five 
times  a  year — in  March,  May,  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November.— It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Alston  and  Haltwhistle  branch  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Railway,  13  miles  by  rail  from 
Haltwhistle. 

Alemouth,  or  Alnmotjth,  ail'-mouth  a  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  No-rthumbcrland, 
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situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aln,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  North  Sea,  28  miles  N.  Irom  Newcastle. 
Fop.  452.  It  is  a  sea-bathing  place,  and  has  :'t 
small  trade  with  Holland.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  port  of  Alnwick,  on  the  Aln,  five  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Alemouth. 

Alemquer,  a-levi'-lcairy  a  fortified  town  of 
Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon.  It  has  ex- 
tensive paper-mills,  which  are  the  principal 
support  of  the  working  population.    Fop.  3300. 

Alemtejo,  a-lem-tai'-slio,  a  maritime  pro- 
vince of  Portugal.  Area.  9953  square  miles. 
Desc.  Beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Tagus  in  the 
N,,  the  Sadao  in  the  W.,  and  the  Guadiana  in 
the  E.  Fro.  Chiefly  corn  and  rice,  with  which 
it  supplies  Lisbon  ;  fruit,  timber,  honey,  cattle 
and  mules.  Salt  is  exported.  Mayif.  Earthen- 
ware, and  woollen  cloths.  Fop.  290,000.  Lat. 
between  37°  20'  and  39°  40'  N.  Lon.  between  T 
and  8°  50'  W. 

ALEir90N',  a-len'-son,  (Fr.  a-lan'-song),  a  city 
of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  river 
Sarthe,  105  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  The  suburbs 
are  St.  Blaise,  Casau,  Montsor,  La  Barre,  and 
Lancret.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  wide 
and  open  streets.  The  cathecbal  or  collegiate 
church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing. The  other  public  edifices  of  importance 
are  the  tovv^n-hall,  portions  of  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  the  court-house,  hospital,  lunatic 
asylum,  the  markets  for  corn,  fish,  and  linen, 
the  theatre,  and  the  public  library.  It  also 
possesses  several  churches  and  a  communal 
college.  Ilanf.  Cloth,  coarse  and  fine  linen ; 
a  few  houses  still  make  the  celebrated  lace  called 
Foint  d'Alengon.  It  has  extensive  tanneries, 
glass-houses,  and  smelting-houiies.  Fop,  about 
14,000.— The  Alengon  diamonds  are  crystals  of 
clouded  quartz  found  in  the  neighbouring  gra- 
nite quarries. 

Alentejo  {See  Aleiitejo.)  This  is  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  province  which  the  Por- 
tuguese call  Alemtejo. 

Aleppo,  a-lep'-o,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
north  of  Syria,  and  one  of  the  chief  emporiums 
of  commerce  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  62  miles 
S.E.  from  Alexandrettaor  Iskenderoon.  The  city 
is  built  on  eight  small  hills,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  river  Ivoik.  It  is,  of  itself,  not  above 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  strong  stone  wall  and 
ditch ;  but  including  the  suburbs  its  circuit  is 
about  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  wall  is  flanked 
by  several  towers,  but  the  fosse  is  partly  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  or  occupied  by  kitchen-gardens. 
In  general,  the  city  is  regularly  built,  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  being  of  white  stone.  The  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  broader  than  usual  in  the 
East,  though  they  have  a  gloomy  appearance, 
from  the  height  of  the  walls  on  each  side.  They 
are  w^ell  paved,  and  bordered  by  commodious 
footpaths  raised  six  inches  high.  Almost  all 
the  houses  are  surmounted  by  flat  roofs, — the 
sleeping-places  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
summer  months, — separated  by  parapet  walls, 
but  a  few  are  capped  with  domes.  The  seraglio 
or  palace  of  the  pacha  is  spacious,  w'ith 
magnificent  gates.  A  distinct  quarter  of  the 
city  is  allotted  to  Jews,  and  the  Europeans 
have  another.    Mosques  are  numerous,,  but 
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none  have  more  than  a  single  minaret  or 
steeple.  The  members  of  the  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Syri  'n,  and  Maronite  communions  liave 
each  a  churc  h ;  and  the  Kuvopeans  formerly 
had  four  small  convents;  but  in  the  year  18L)7  i 
there  was  only  cne,  containing  nine  Italian 
monks.  Many  caravansaries  or  inns,  spacious 
qundrnns-nlar  edifices,  one  story  high,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  besides  coftee-houses  with  a 
fountain  in  the  middle,  and  a  gallery  for  musi- 
cians. Women  are  not  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  after  dusk.  Manf.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
gold  and  silver  threads,  with  which  it  supplies 
the  Turkish  provinces.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive cloth-lactories,  dye-works,  soap-factories, 
and  rope-walks.  Imp.  Chiefly  wool,  goat's  hair, 
silk  and  India  piece-goods,  cotton  yarns  and 
fabrics,  with  sugar,  cochineal,  indigo,  woollens, 
and  coloni  d  goods,  steel,  paper,  velvets,  glass, 
coral,  and  some  dye-woods.  Large  caravans 
are  continually  arriving  from,  or  departing  for, 
Bagdad,  Diarbekir,  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Ar- 
menia, as  well  as  Iskcnderoon,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  port  of  Aleppo,  through 
which  its  commerce  with  European  countries 
is  carried  on.  Pop.  consisting  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  Christinns,  and  Jews,  about  80,000 ;  but 
before  an  earthquake,  which  happened  in  1823, 
and  destroyed  about  two-thirds  of  the  town, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  200,000. 
Lat.  36°  11'  N.  Lon.  37°  10'  E.— Aleppo  con- 
tains a  m.ultitude  of  mercantile  houses,  and  is 
favourably  situated  for  trade ;  hence  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  consuls  residing  in  it. 

Ales,  a'-lais,  nn  episcopal  town  of  Sardinia, 
43  miles  N.W.  from  Cagliari.    Fop.  1200. 

Aleshki,  a-lesh-Jte,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  opposite 
Kherson,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper.  Fop. 
1500. 

Alessattdria,  a'-les-an'-dre-a,  a  strong  town 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  a  division 
and  province  bearing  the  same  name,  with  a 
citadel  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
situated  on  the  Tanaro,  47  miles  S.E.  from 
Turin.  Man/.  Woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods; 
stockings,  and  hats.  Fro.  In  tbe  district  in 
which  it  stands,  wheat,  maize,  flax,  madder, 
and  fruit  are  raised,  and  the  mulberry,  the 
walnut,  and  the  poplar  are  cultivated,  but  the 
country  generally  is  destitute  of  timber.  The 
ditches  which  separate  the  fields  from  each 
other  are  almost  constantly  filled  with  water, 
end  the  land  is  consequently  well  irrigated. 
Fop.  40,000,  besides  a  garrison  of  4O00  men. — 
The  Sardinian,  now  the  Italian,  government 
has  been  diligently  employed  of  late  years  in 
strengthening  and  extending  the  fortitications 
of  Alessandria;  and  by  throwing  open  the  sluices 
of  the  Tanaro,  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
hmndated.  This  place  is  the  bulwark  of  Pied- 
mont, and  may  be  considered  as  an  intrenched 
camp,  protecting  Turin,  the  capital,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  Two  miles  from 
the  town  is  the  village  of  Marengo,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  Napoleon,  on 
June  14,  1800. 

Alessano,  a-les-an-o,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  20 
miles  S.W.  from  Otranto.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
Fop.  1800. 

Aleutian  Islands,  a-luf -shean,  a  chain  of 
islands,  amounting  to  40,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  stretching  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  in  Asia,  to  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska, 
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in  North  America,  comprehended  under  the 
government  of  Irkutsk,  in  Asiatic  l^ussia.  The 
chain  is  divided  iiiro  four  groups: — the  Fox 
l.-lands  next  Aliaska,  the  Andreianowsky  group, 
the  Rat  Islands,  and  the  Blishni  Islands  next 
the  coast  of  Kaintchatka.  B 'hring  Island, 
Attoo,  Oouimack,  and  Oonalashka,  are  the 
largest.  Desc.  Volcanic  and  rocky,  and  some 
of  the  hills  in  a  constant  state  of  fiery  activity. 
Vegetation  is  scanty,  and  agriculture  almost 
unknown.  Fop.  estimated  at  about  9000.  Lat* 
extending  from  51°  20'  to  55°  22'  N.  Lon.  from 
163°  30'  W.  to  165°  50'  E.— The  inhabitants  of 
these  inhospitable  islands  sub-ist  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  exporting  the  skins  of  the 
otter,  the  fox,  and  other  animals,  which  are 
purchas  d  by  the  Russo-Ameri(;an  Company, 
They  appear  to  partake  equally  of  the  charac- 
teristics, mental  and  bodily,  of  the  IMongolian 
Tartars,  and  the  North  American  Indians. 
Their  boats  are  frames  of  wood  or  bone,  covered 
with  seal-skins. 

Alexander,  a  county  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
United  States,  at  the  angle  between  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  Area.  375  square  miles. 
This  county  was  organized  in  1819.  Desc. 
Well  adapted  for  feeding  cattle  and  agricultural 
purposes.    Fop.  about  5000. 

Alexandretta,  Iskenderoon,  or  Scande- 
KOON,  dl'-ex-an-drH'-a,  or  skan'-de-roon,  the 
seaport  of  Aleppo,  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and 
enters  the  land  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Besides  having  a  large  trade,  it  possesses  the 
best  harbour  on  the  Syrian  coast.  Lat.  36°  35' 
N.    Lon.  36°  9'  E. 

Alexandria,  al'-ex-an'-dre-a,  the  Iskende- 
riyeh  of  the  Arabs,  a  large  and  celebrated  city, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  situated  112  miles  N.W. 
from  Cairo,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  slip  of  land  which  separates 
Lake  areotis  from  the  sea.  Under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies,  a  race  of  enlightened  princes, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  foster  commerce  and  the 
sciences,  this  city  made  great  progress.  On  what 
was  then  the  island  of  Pharos,  but  which  is  now 
a  peninsula,  Ptolemy  Soter  and  his  successor, 
Philadelphus,  built  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse, 
which  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  city,  at  that  epoch,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  India,  the 
grand  object  of  ancient  ambition.  It  became 
also,  at  the  same  time,  the  centre  of  all  sciences 
connected  with  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
geography,  and  contained  an  immense  library, 
the  largest  of  antiquity,  chiefly  collected  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Altogether  it  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes,  500,000  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed when  Julius  Ca?sar  was  blockaded  in 
the  Greek  part  of  the  city,  and  the  rest  by 
Amron,  the  general  of  Caliph  Omar,  the  Saracen, 
A.D.  610.  After  falling  before  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  Alexandria  scarcely  lost  any  of  its 
splendour,  and  continued  still  to  be  the  channel 
by  which  the  commodities  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Eastern  Africa  were  transported  to  Europe; 
but  when  conquered  by  the  caliphs,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  Saracen  yoke,  it  then  began  and 
continued  to  decline,  till  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497,  gave  the  final  blow  to  its  importance  and 
trade.  Its  principal  buildings  and  institutions 
consist  of  the  palarc  of  the  pacha,  a  multitude 
of  mosv^ues,  a  naval  arsenal,  the  custom-house^ 
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naval  and  military  hospitals,  a  medical  collcp:c, 
and  several  educational  establishments.  The 
chief  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  mosque  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Pillars.  Uxp.  These  consist 
principally  of  the  produce  of  Egypt;  comprising 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  linseed,  and 
drugs ;  hides,  mother-of-pearl,  natron,  and  pot- 
ash; coffee  from  Arabia;  indigo,  opium,  salt- 
petre, ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  soda,  and  dates. 
Imp.  Principally  timber,  iron,  copper,  tin 
plates,  hardware,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
paper,  cutlery,  jewellery,  and  machinery.  Fop. 
estimated  at  150,000,  including  troops.  Lot. 
dr  13'  N.  Lon.  29"  65'  E.  —  This  city  was 
founded  332  B.C.,  and  Dinocrates,  a  celebrated 
architect,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  was  engaged  to  lay  out  its  plan.  There 
are  now  very  few  remains  by  which  its  ancient 
magnificenee  can  be  recognised.  One  of  the 
two  obelisks  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles  is 
still  standing,  and  the  other,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  government  by  Mehemct 
Ali,  is  still  lying  prostrate  not  far  from  it,  an 
mi  successful  attempt  having  been  made  to  re- 
move it  to  England.  These  huge  monoliths, 
which  were  brought  from  Heliopolis  by  one  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  have  been  inappropriately 
termed  "  needles,"  because  the  Arabic  name  for 
them,  meselleh,  happens  to  signify  both  an 
obchsk  and  a  packing-needle;  and  as  the  Arabs 
ascribe  them  to  Cleopatra,  so  the  word  needle 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  jest  as  being  the 
more  suitable  appellation  by  which  the  works  of 
a  lady  should  be  recognised.  The  pillar  of 
Diocletian,  better  known  as  "  Pompey's  Pillar," 
stands  between  the  city  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and 
the  catacombs  are  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  it,  cut  in  the  face  of  a  calcareous  rock, 
which  fronts  the  sea.  Such  are  the  principal 
melancholy  memorials  of  this  vast  and  ancient 
city,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  had 
on  its  rolls  in  his  time  (44  years  B.C.)  300,000 
freemen.  When  Amron  took  it,  he  said,  in  his 
letter  to  the  caliph,  that  he  found  in  it  4000 
palaces,  4000  baths, 40,000  Jews  who  paid  tribute, 
400  royal  circuses,  and  12,000  gardeners,  who 
supplied  the  city  with  all  kinds  of  herbs  in 
great  plenty.  Alexandria  now  forms  the  centre 
through  which  the  intercom-se  between  Eng- 
land and  India  is  carried  on.  Its  port  is  fre- 
quented by  British,  Austrian,  and  French 
steamers.  From  it  travellers  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  by  railway,  to  Suez,  where  they  embark 
on  steamers  for  the  ports  of  India  and  southern 
Asia.  A  submarine  cable  is  laid  from  Cape 
Hellas  to  Canea,  in  Candia,  and  thence  to  Alex- 
andria ;  so  that  a  direct  and  almost  immediate 
communication  between  Egypt  and  England  is 
now  effected,  via  Constantinople,  the  continuous 
chain  of  telegraphic  wires  being  completed  by 
100  miles  of  land  line,  between  Cape  Hellas  and 
Constantinople. — On  the  14th  June,  1798,  the 
city  was  stormed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
taken.  On  the  21st  March,  1801,  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  when  the  French  under  Menou 
were  defeated,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  on  the  28th  of  August 
following,  the  French  garrison  yielded  to  the 
British  under  the  command  of  General  Hutch- 
inson. 

Alexaitdeia,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, 3  miles  N.  from  Dumbarton.  Fop. 
4242,  chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture.— A  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Loch 
Lomond  Railway,  19  miles  by  rail  from  Glasgow, 
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Alexandria,  the  chief  town  of  a  barren 
district  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kherson, 
15  miles  N.  from  Kherson.  Fop.  2500;  of  the 
district  21,000. — This  is  the  name  of  various 
small  places  throughout  Russia. 

Alexandria,  the  name  of  a  great  many  small 
towns  and  villages  of  the  United  and  Confederate 
States. 

Alexandria,  a  county  in  Virginia,  Confede. 
rate  States.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em« 
ployed  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 

Alexandria,  the  chief  town  and  port  of  tlio 
above,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  miles 
S.from  Washington.  Trade.  Maize,  wheat,  flour, 
and  tobacco.  Fop.  10,000. —  Alexandria,  pre- 
vious to  184G,  belonged  to  the  district  of 
Columbia.  It  has  a  commodious  harbour,  to 
which  ships  of  the  line  can  ascend  by  the  river. 
Lat.  38°  49'  N.    Zon.  77°  4'  W. 

Alexandrina  Lake.    {See  Victoria.) 

Alexandrov,  al'-ex-an'-droi\  a  small  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of 
Moscov/,  63  miles  N.E.  from  Moscow,  where 
the  czar  Ivan  Vasilievitch  occasionally  spent 
the  summer,  and  where  he  established  the  first 
printing-press  introduced  into  Russia.  Fop. 
3000.~Here  is  the  imperial  breeding-stud  of 
horses,  an  establishment  supported  by  the 
crown,  and  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  dis- 
position of  its  buildings.  It  was  commenced  in 
1761,  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  and  twenty 
years  were  spent  in  its  erection. 

Alexandeovsk,  al'-cx-an-drovsk',  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Ekatc- 
rinoslav,  48  miles  S.  from  Ekaterinoslav,the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Moskovka.  The  town  is  fortified,  and 
the  district  is  for  the  greater  part  a  barren 
heath.   Fop.  of  town,  about  6000. 

Alexandrovka,  a-lex'-an-drov'-Jca,  the  name 
of  several  small  towns  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and 
Russia  in  Asia,  one  or  more  of  this  name  being 
found  in  almost  every  government. 

Alexievkoe,  ci-lex'-e-ev'-Jco,  a  small  town  of 
Russiain  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov, 
35  miles  S.  from  Kharkov. 

Aleybeh,  a-lai'-be,  a  large  and  populous  place 
in  W.  Africa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal. 
Lat.  16°  50'  N.    Zon.  14°  4'  W. 

Alfaques,  al-fa'-kais,  a  seaport  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona, 
on  a  canal  communicating  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  17  miles  S.  from  Tortosa.  Zat.  40°  25'  N. 
Zon.  0°  35'  E. — In  the  neighbourhood  there  arc 
extensive  marshes  and  small  ponds,  from  which 
a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  procured  and  ex- 
ported. 

Alear  Dagh,  al-far  daw,  a  mountain  c/ 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  pachalic  of  Ana- 
tolia, not  fiir  from  the  Black  Sea.  Zat.  41°  35'  N. 
Zon.  33°  5'  E. 

Alfaro,  al-far-o,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  the  province  of  Logrono,  situated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Alamo  and  Ebro,  41  miles 
S.E.  from  Logrono.  Fop.  5000.  Zat.  42°  10'  N. 
Zon.  1°  48'  W. 

Alfayates,  or  Alfaiates,  al'-fa-ya'-tais,  a 
fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Penamacor, 
and  24  miles  S.W.  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in 
Spain.   Xa^.  40°27'N.  io».  6°  47' W. 

Alfeld.    {See  Ahlfeld.) 

Alford,  dl-ford,  a  parish  and  township  of 
England,  in  Lincohishire,  29  miles  E.  from 
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Lincoln.  Area.  1410  acres.  Top.  2Go8. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  Boston  and  Great  Grimsby 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  23  miles 
by  rail  from  Boston. — There  is  another  small 
parish  in  Somerset  of  the  same  name.  Area, 
710  acres.   Top.  109. 

Alfoed,  a  district  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen. 
The  district  contains  fourteen  parishes,  and  is 
watered  by  the  river  Don,  and  surrounded  by 
hills  and  mountains.  Area,  of  the  parish,  8000 
acres.  Fop.  12G4<;  of  the  district,  about  14,000. — 
In  1645  a  battle  was  fought  in  this  parish 
between  the  .army  of  the  Covenanters,  under 
General  Baillie,  and  the  royalists  under  Mont- 
rose, in  which  the  former  was  defeated. — There 
is  a  station  in  the  parish  which  forms  the 
terminus  of  the  Alford  Valley  Railway,  a  branch 
of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  30 
miles  by  rail  from  Aberdeen^  and  16  miles  from 
Kintore  Junction. 

Alpeeton",  dl-fre-ton,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Derbyshire,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Derby, 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  inhabitants  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  brown  earthen- 
ware and  stockings,  and  in  some  iron-works 
and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  Fop.  of  town 
proper,  2867;  of  parish,  11,549. 

Algaeinejo,  al'-gar-e-naish'-o,  a  well-built 
town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  38  miles  W.  from  Granada.  Mavf. 
Textile  fabrics,  brandy,  soap,  oil,  &c.  Sheep, 
goats,  mules,  and  asses  are  reared,  game  in  the 
vicinity  is  abundant,  and  the  inhabitants  culti- 
vate much  fruit  and  vegetables.   Top.  4500. 

Algaekiek,  dl-gar-'kirk,  a  parish  of  Lincoln- 
shire, 8  miles  N.E.  from  Spalding,  with  a  station 
on  the  Peterborough,  Boston,  and  Lincoln 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  33  miles 
from  Lincoln.  Area.  6050  acres.  Top.  772. — 
A  statue  may  be  seen  here  of  Edgar,  earl  of 
Mercia,  who  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  a 
battle  in  this  part,  in  870,  was  slain  the  next 
clay. 

Algaeve,  or  Algaeva,  al-gar'-vai,  a  southern 
maritime  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  Spain, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Alemtejo.  Hxt.  85  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  20. 
Area.  2142  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  and  in- 
tersected with  numerous  valleys,  \vhi(;h  ai'e 
fertile,  although  so  little  cultivated  that  corn  is 
not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Tro.  Oil,  almonds, 
figs,  wine,  and  olives.  These  are  all  exported, 
and  the  herring  and  sardine  fisheries  are  very 
productive.  Numerous  goats  are  fed  on  the 
mountains,  which  are  covered  with  fine  forests 
of  oaks,  cork-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Top. 
135,000.— At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  this  province 
is  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  called,  from  this  victory.  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the 
14th  February,  1797. 

Algecieas,  al'-jai-the'-ras,  a  maritime  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Algeciras  Bay  or  the  Gulf  of  Gibraltar,  be- 
tween Cape  Carnero  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
It  is  protected  by  a  battery  called  Fort  St. 
James.  Manf.  Coarse  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
gloves,  brown  and  stained  paper,  sombrero  hats, 
Morocco  leather,  earthenware,  and  copper 
utensils.  Top.  about  12,000.  Lai.  36°  8'  N. 
Zon,  6°  26'  W.— This  town  was  buUt  by  the 
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Moors,  and,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  was 
taken  from  them  by  Alphonso  X.,  in  1344.  It  is 
memorable  in  British  naval  history,  as  the 
locality  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  A.dmiral 
Saumarez  over  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets,  on  June  9, 1801. 

Algemesi,  or  Algemesia,  al'-jai-rnai'-se,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Valencia.  Tro.  Principally  rice  and  silk.  Toj), 
5000. 

Algeeia,  al-jeer'-e-a,  (Fr.  l'Algeeie,  laV- 

shai-re),  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a 
large  portion  of  Northern  Africa,  which  they 
have  acquired  by  conquest  since  the  year  1830. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Tunis,  on  the  S.  by  the  Great 
Desert,  and  on  "the  W.  by  Morocco.  Ext.  600 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  100  to 
300.  Besc.  The  interior  of  Algeria  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extensive  table-land  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  rapidly  rising  from  the  plains 
which  skirt  the  Mediterranean  coast,  until  it 
attains  an  average  height  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  when  it  gradually  slopes 
towards  the  south,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Great 
Desert.  The  breadth  of  this  tract  varies  con- 
siderably, and  thewhole  of  it  is  beautifully  adorned 
with  rounded,  insulated  hills,  overlooking  rich 
valleys  and  ravines,  but  never  attaining  to  the 
elevation  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  These 
hills  are  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  fruit- 
trees  of  every  description,  and  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  Orange,  lemon,  fig,  and  vine  trees 
abound;  the  palm  is  indigenous,  and  in  the 
"  country  of  dates,"  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas 
mountains,  that  fruit  is  exceedingly  plentiful. 
The  timber-trees  consist  mostly  of  the  elm,  and 
a  species  of  oak  which  produces  a  nutritious 
kind  of  acorn.  The  lotus,  the  cypress,  and  the 
chestnut  are  also  abundant,  whilst  the  plains  are 
beautified  by  large  plantations  of  white  roses ; 
from  which  is  obtained  the  perfume  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  attai-  of  roses.  Elvers.  The 
principal  are  the  Shellif,  rising  on  the  borders 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  and  after  a  course  of 
300  miles  falling  into  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy; 
—the  Isser,  the  Zowah,  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  the 
Seiboos,  the  Sig,  and  the  Tafna.  These  are  on 
the  N.  of  the  Atlas.  On  the  S.  are  the  Wad-ad- 
Jcdee,  which,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  loses 
itself  in  the  marshes  which  border  the  Desert. 
Several  other  streams  of  no  great  size  also  fall 
into  these  marshes  after  tracing  a  winding  course 
through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Atlas  mountains.  Climate.  Temperate 
and  healthy  to  the  north  of  the  Atlas,  but  dis- 
agreeable during  the  continuance  of  the  hot 
wind  from  the  south,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Jchamsin.  The  rainy  months  are  November  and 
December.  It  is  generally  fine  in  January  and 
February,  and  in  April  the  fields  are  carpeted 
with  the  richest  green.  From  July  to  Sep- 
tember the  country  is  scorched  by  the  solar 
heat,  the  oleander  alone  preserving  its  verdant 
hue.  Tro.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  barley,  dourra, 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  probable  that  Algeria  will 
become  a  wine-producing  country,  as  good  wine 
is  made  in  districts  where  the  vine  has  been 
planted  to  a  limited  extent.  Minerals.  So  far 
as  these  are  at  present  known,  they  consist  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  gypsum,  marble,  and 
limestone.  Since  the  country  was  taken  by  the 
French,  the  copper-mines  have  been  worked  to 
a  considerable  extent,   Wild  Animals,  In  the 
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mountain  ranges  arc  lions,  panthers,  and 
leopards,  but  no  tigers,  and  the  interior  swarms 
with  antelopes,  boars,  and  porcupines.  Serpents 
and  venomous  insects  also  abound,  and  the 
locust  occasionally  lays  waste  the  harvest  of 
whole  districts  in  a  few  days.  Domestic  Animals. 
Cows,  goats,  asses,  mules,  horses,  and  camels. 
The  horses  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and  of  the 
milk  of  the  camel  a  good  cheese  is  made.  The 
flesh  of  the  foals  of  horses  is  eaten.  The 
Merino  sheep  originally  came  from  the  countries 
of  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Inhahitants.  These 
comprise  seven  races,— the  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks, 
Kooloolis,  Jews,  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  and  the 
Negroes  of  Soudan.  The  Arabs  encamp  on  the 
plains,  and  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Bedouins.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed  race,  who 
have  grown  out  of  the  several  nations  who  have 
successively  conquered  the  country.  Their 
numbers  were  much  increased  when  they  were 
forced  from  Spain.  The  Kooloolis  are  the  off- 
spring of  Turks  and  Moorish  women  or 
Christian  slaves.  The  Jews  mostly  came  with 
the  Moors  from  Spain  or  Portugal;  the  Kabyles 
are  the  aborigines,  who  were  called  so  by  the 
Moors,  from  the  word  "Kabileah,"  signifying  a 
clan.  Their  chief  stronghold  is  to  the  east  of 
Algiers,  in  the  highlands  stretching  for  200 
miles  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Dellys  to 
Bona,  and  designated  Kabyha  by  the  French. 
The  Negroes  were  slaves  who  were  kidnapped 
by  the  Bedouins,  or  brought  from  Soudan  by  the 
caravans.  Hel.  Of  these  races  the  religion  is 
chiefly  Mahometan.  Gov,  The  dey  of  Algiers 
v/as  an  absolute  monarch.  The  revenues  arose 
from  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
a  detachment  of  the  army  being  sent  into  each 
province  every  year  to  collect  it;  and  the  prizes 
which  were  taken  at  sea  sometimes  equalled  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  natives.  Since  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Freuch,  up  to  the  present  time, 
hov/ever,  the  government  has  been  administered 
mider  the  direction  of  the  French  War-office, 
and  consists  of  a  governor-general,  assisted  by  a 
council.  The  country  is  divided  into  three 
provinces  or  departments,  subdivided  into 
arrondissements  and  communes,  and  governed 
by  a  prefect  and  council;  each  province  also 
constitutes  a  military  command  administered 
exclusively  by  the  military  authorities,  The 
names  of  the  provinces  are  Alger  or  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantino.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  military  force  of  the  colony  is  also 
governor-general  of  the  entire  district.  Towjis. 
The  principal  are  Algiers,  Constantino,  Bona, 
Philippeville,  Medeyah,  Blidah,  Mostaganem, 
Arzeu,  Oran,  Tlemsen,  and  Mascara.  Mavf. 
Defective.  Carpets,  blankets,  and  other  woollen 
goods;  silks  in  the  form  of  sashes  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, guns,  and  cutlery.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  salt,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  wax, 
cattle,  and  sheep  :  and  European  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce  are  imported.  A  profit- 
able trade  is  carried  on  across  the  interior,  by 
means  of  caravans,  with  the  French-African 
settlements  of  Senegal.  Fop.  About  3,000,000, 
of  which  nearly  200,000  are  Europeans. — This 
country  embraces  the  ancient  JNumidia,  the 
kingdoms  of  Massinissa,  Syphax,  and  Jugurtha; 
and  the  Mauritanian  kingdoms  of  Bocchus 
and  Juba.  It  has  been  successively  conquered 
by  the  Komans,  the  Vandals,  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabs,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century,  invaded  North  Africa,  and  es- 
tabhshed  Islamism.  {See  Algieks.) 
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Algezikah,  Algezireh,  or  El  Jezireh, 
al'-je-ci-ra,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 

Alghero,  or  Algueki,  al-gai'-ro,  a  province, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  the  exceedingly  high  state  of  its 
cultivation.  Pro.  Fruits,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
butter,  cheese,  and  wine  of  a  good  quality. 
Tobacco  is  profitably  cultivated,  and  the  coral 
procured  on  its  coast  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  JExp.  Corn,  wine, 
tobacco,  skins,  wool,  rags,  bones,  coral,  and 
anchovies.   Fop.  35,000. 

Algheeo,  the  capital  of  the  above  province 
standing  on  a  large  bay  formed  by  capes  Caccia 
and  Marragiu,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Sassari.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved. 
Fop.  8000.  Lat.  40^  33'  N.  Lon.  8°  19'  E.— 
This  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Charles  V.  of 
Spain. 

Algiers,  aV-jeers,  t^ie  capital  of  the  French 
province  of  Algeria,  its  name  being  derived  from 
the  Arabic  expression Je^ire/?,  the  island.  It 
is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  which  rises 
from  the  coast  and  commands  the  harbour  at 
its  base;  and  the  houses,  of  resplendent 
whiteness,  appearing  one  above  another,  seem 
as  if  rising  in  successive  layers  of  snow,  and 
present  a  dazzling  picture  from  the  sea.  Their 
tops  are  fiat,  and  the  inhabitants  walk  upon 
them  in  the  evening  to  take  the  air :  they  are 
also  covered  with  earth,  and  serve  as  small 
gardens.  The  streets  are  narrov\^,  and  the  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ill  built.  The  city  contains 
several  mosques,  which  exhibit  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  architecture,  but  the  palace  in 
the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  which  was  the  residence  ' 
of  the  dey,  the  Turkish  for  "uncle,"  still 
presents  a  handsome  appearance,  although  it 
was  much  injured  by  the  soldiery  when  the 
city  was  first  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
harbour  was  small,  shallow,  and  insecure,  and 
its  entrance  incommoded  with  numerous  rocks; 
but  the  French  have  enlarsrcd  it  so  much  that  it 
iscapable  of  containing  SOOmerchantvesselsand 
30  men-of-war.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  500 
paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent, 
to  a  small  island,  where  there  is  a  castle  and  a 
large  battery  of  guns.  These  fortifications  con- 
stitute the  principal  defence  of  Algiers  on  the 
oca  side,  and  are  very  strong ;  but  those  on  the 
land  side  are  by  no  means  formidable  as  defen- 
sive works.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  there  is  a 
castle  which  commands  the  city,  and  which  is 
called  the  Emperor's  Fort.  The  city  is  well  sup- 
plied with  markets,  and  has  been  much  improved 
since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French ; 
wider  streets  having  been  built,  squares  formed, 
and  houses  erected  in  the  European  style.  The 
country  about  Algiers  is  adorned  with  gardens 
and  fine  villas,  watered  by  fountains  and 
rivulets,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  in  the 
hot  seasons.  Fop.  about  60,000,  half  of  whom 
are  Mussulmans  and  Jews.  Lat.  36°  49'  N. 
Lon.  3^  4'  E.— Algiers  was  first  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century,  by  an  Arabian  chief 
called  Jussuf  Zeri,  and  for  ages  it  braved  the 
resentment  of  the  most  powerful  states  in 
Christendom.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  lost  a 
fine  fleet  and  army  in  an  expedition  against  it  in 
1541,  and  from  that  time  the  Algerines  believed 
themselves  unconquerable,  and  extended  their 
piratical  enterprises  not  only  over  the  Mediter- 
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ranenn,  but  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Hny-lish  burnt  their  vessels  in  the  harbour 
in  16'^5  and  1G70.  It  was  bon-ibarded  by  the 
French  in  16S3.  In  1775  the  Spaniards  made  a 
descent  near  the  city  with  a  formidable  army, 
but  were  defeated  with  great  slaugliter.  In 
17S4  they  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the 
forts  that  defend  the  harbour;  but  they  were 
repelled  by  the  Algerines,  although  they  made 
eight  successive  attacks  with  great  bravery. 
In  1767  the  Algerines  took  the  lead  of  the  other 
states  of  Barbary  in  refusing  to  pay  any  longer 
their  usual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  continued 
to  pursue  their  hereditary  lawless  mode  of  life, 
until  flnally  subdued  .  by  those  commercial 
nations  whose  shipping  interests  called  for  its 
suppression.  In  1815  they  received  a  severe 
check  from  the  United  States,  who  compelled 
the  dey  to  renounce  his  accustomed  tribute,  and 
to  pay  60,000  dollars  as  compensation  for  the 
American  vessels  he  had  plundered.  On  August 
18,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth  bombarded  the  forts 
and  attacked  their  fleet,  gaining  a  complete 
victory,  which  put  an  end  to  the  piracies  of  the 
Algerines,  and  the  practice  of  retaining  Euro- 
peans and  men  of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners,  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  In  June,  1830,  in  consequence  of  an 
insult  to  the  French  consul,  a  large  fleet  and 
arm.y  were  dispatched  thither  by  Charles  X.,  when 
the  Algerines  fell  under  the  power  of  the  French. 
The  dey  capitulated  to  General  Bourmont,  ab- 
dicated, and  crossed  to  Europe,  when  the  French 
entered  the  town  and  took  possession  of  the  fort 
and  the  treasury,  which  contained  stores  and 
treasure  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000 
sterling.  From  that  time  the  invaders  have 
gradually  extended  their  conquest  over  the 
country,  winning  their  way  by  Are  and  sword, 
and  not  without  much  bloodshed.  Their  bravest 
and  most  perseverinarfoewas  Abd-el-Kader,  who, 
after  disputinsr  their  settlement  in  the  country 
for  fl  fteen  years,  was  at  last  taken  prisoner,  carried 
to  France,  and  finally  allowed  to  retire  to  Brussa, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople.  Since  this  event 
the  French  have  held  undisputed  possession  of 
the  conquered  territory. 

Algoa  Bay,  or  Poet  Elizabeth,  al-go-a,  an 
inlet  on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  entering  the  land 
in  the  E,  part  of  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  Cape 
Colony,  about  20  miles  broad  and  about  400 
miles  E.  from  Cape  Town.  Port  Elizabeth,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  with  a 
populalion  of  about  5000,  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  bay.  It  is  the  place  where 
the  emigrants,  who  went  from  this  country 
to  Cape  Colony  in  1820,  disembarked.  Both 
in  population  and  importance,  commercially 
speaking,  the  place  is  increasing.  Lat.  33°  56'  S. 
Lon.  26^  53'  E. 

Algonquins,  al-gon'- quins,  the  name  of  a 
North  American  nation  of  Indians,  the  chief 
tribe  of  which  is  the  Chippewas,  who  formerly 
inhabited  a  large  tract  of  country,  stretching 
from  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to  the  regions  of  the 
Esquimaux.  They  are  now  but  few  in  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing ;  their  principal  settlement  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Assiniboin. 

Algoor,  dl-goor,  a  place  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
where  the  Russian  count  Mouravieft',  in  1858, 
determined,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  the  frontier  line  which 
divides  the  two  empires,  Russia  and  China,  in 
this  direction.    {See  Amook.) 
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Alhama,  al-ya  -ma,  the  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  Spain,  none  of  which  are  of  any  great 
importance.  The  principal  town  of  this  name 
is  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  25 
miles  S.W.  from  Granada,  with  a  population  of 
7000.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  warm  sulphurous 
baths,  which  are  of  great  use  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Alhambea,  al-ham'-bra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Aragon,  in  the  province  of  Teruel,  10  miles  N. 
from  Teruel.  Fop.  600. — There  are  several  other 
small  towns  in  Spain  of  this  name,  but  none 
of  them  has  a  population  above  1000. 

Alhambea,  the  name  assigned  to  the  remains 
of  a  palace  which  was  erected  and  occupied  by 
the  Mahometan  sultans  or  kings  of  Granada,  in 
Spain.  They  crown  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill 
which  overlooks  the  city  of  Granada,  and  which 
is  divided  by  a  deep  valley  from  another  hill 
called  the  Cerro  del  Sol,  on  which  stands 
the  summer  palace  designated  the  Generalife. 
When  it  was  in  an  entire  state,  the  interior  of 
the  Alhambra  was  deemed  the  most  superb 
specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  and  fanciful 
adornment  that  has  ever  existed,  and  the  ruins 
may  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  picturesque 
in  Europe. 

Alhandea,  al-Jian' -dra,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura,  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
Tagus,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon.  Fop.  2000.— 
Another  in  Brazil,  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Parnahyba,  15  miles  S.  from  Parnahyba. 

Alhauein  el  Geande,  al-yaw'-reen  ail 
graiond-ai,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in 
the  province  of  Malaga,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Malaga.  Fop.  5600,  principally  engaged  in  the 
quarries  and  mines  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Alhucemas,  al-yoo-tliai'-mass,  a  Small  island 
and  fortress  belonging  to  Spain,  off"  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  i 
town  upon  it  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses, 
Za^.  35°17'N.    ion.  3°  42' E. 

Ali,  a'-le,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  with 
sulphur-baths,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Messina. 
Fop.  1500. 

Aliab,  a-U'-ab,  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa, 
lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
or  Blue  Nile,  between  lat.  6°  and  6^  40'  N.,  and 
lon.  28"  and  30°  E. 

Ali-Abad,  a'-le-a'-had,  a  town  of  Persia,  85 
miles  from  Kashan.  It  contains  500  houses. 
There  is  a  residence  built  by  Shah-Abbas  in  the 
neighbourhood. — There  are  several  other  towns 
and  villages  in  Asia  of  this  name. 

Aliaska,  d-li-ds-ka,  a  peninsula  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  North  America,  about  450  miles  in 
length,  separating,  with  the  Aleutian  Isles,  the 
Pacific  from  the  Sea  of  Kamtcliatka.  Lat.  be- 
tween 54°  40'  and  59°  N.  Lon.  between  153° 
and  163°  40'  W. — This  peninsula  contains  many 
lofty  volcanic  mountains. 

Ali  Musjid,  a'-le-moos'-Jid,  a  frontier  fort  of 
Afghanistan,  2  miles  from  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  celebrated  Khyber  Pass,  and  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Peshawur,  which  frequently  changed 
hands  during  the  Afghan  war. 

Alicante,  a-le-Tcan -tai,  a  province  of  Spain, 
in  the  S.  of  Valencia.  Ext.  85  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  Area,  about 
2100  square  miles.  Desc.  Rugged  and  barren 
in  the  north,  but  level  and  fertile  in  the  south. 
Fro.  AVhcat,  maize,  barley,  rye,  sugar,  hemp, 
flax,  oranges,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  Minerals, 
Lead,  ii'on,  copper,  and  coal.    iExp,  Chiefly 
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fruits,  wine,  and  agricultural  prodace.  Iv^p. 
Cotton,  linen,  s  uHs,  tinmbi  r,  tobacco,  and  salt- 
fish.    Pop.  upwards  of  300,000. 

Alicante,  or  Alicant,  (the  Lucentum  of  the 
ancients),  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alicante,  standing- 
on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle  fortified  in 
the  modern  style.  The  harbour  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  best  on 
Ihe  coast  of  Valencia.  JExp.  Barilla,  anise,  dates, 
saffron,  figs,  capers,  brandy,  raisins,  silk,  wine, 
and  soap.  Imp.  Principally  salt-fish.  Fop. 
about  10,000.  Lai.  30°  20'  N.  ion.  0°  25'  W.— 
Alicante  may  be  considered  as  the  Cadiz  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  the  residence  of 
con?uls  from  most  of  the  European  and  other 
states.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Madrid  and 
Alicante  Railway,  282  miles  long. 

Alicata,  or  LiCATA,  a-le-ka'-ta,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salso,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Girgenti. 
Fop.  15,000.— This  place  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  soda,  sulphur,  maccaroni,  almonds, 
pistachio  nuts,  and  grain,  Lat.  37°  4'  N.  Lon. 
13°  56'  E. 

Alice,  al'-is,  a  town  in  a  fertile  district  of  the 
province  of  Victoria,  Cape  Colony,  42  miles  N.E. 
from  Graham's  Town.  Lat.  32°  48'  S.  Lon. 
26°  52'  E. 

Alicudi,  n-le-kno'-de,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Lipari  islands,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  about  6  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rising  like  a  cone  from  the  sea.  It  has  about 
300  inhabitants,  among  whom  diseases  are 
almost  unknown,  and  who  cultivate  a  fine 
kind  of  wheat,  barilla,  capers,  flax,  and  pulse. — 
It  is  the  Ericusaand  Ericodes  of  the  Greeks  ;  a 
name  applied  to  it  from  the  heath  with  which 
it  is  covered.    Lat.  38°  32'  N.    Lon.  14°  16'  E, 

Aliee,  a-le'-fai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Capua,  remarkable  for  its  unhealthy  situa- 
tion.   Fop.  1700. 

Alighur.    {See  Alltghur.) 

Alipee,  or  Aleppy,  al'-e-pe,  a  populous  town 
of  Hindostan,  in  Cochin,  situated  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  20  miles  S.  from  Cochin,  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  Exp.  Pepper, 
grain,  nnd  timber.  Fop.  13,000.  Lat.  9°  30'  N. 
XoTz.  76°  24'E. 

Aliwal,  a'-U-ival,  a  village  of  India,  in  the 
Punjab,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  18 
miles  N.W.  from  Loodiana.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  no  note,  but  is  now  celebrated  as  being 
the  scene  of  a  battle,  fought  on  January  28ih, 
1846,  between  the  British,  under  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  and  the  Sikhs.  The  British  army  con- 
sisted of  10,000  men  and  32  guns ;  while  the 
Sikh  forces  numbered  19,000  men  and  63  guns. 
They  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  6000 
men  and  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 

Aljubaeeota,  aL'-shoo-bar-o'-ta,  a  market 
town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadura,  12  miles  S.  W. 
from  Lei  via.  Fop.  1600. — In  the  vicinity  of 
this  town  Alphonso  I.  defeated  the  IMoors  in 
1130,  and  on  the  same  field  John  I.  of  Portugal, 
surnamed  the  Great,  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  John  I.,  king  of  Castile,  August  14,  1385, 
12,000  Castilians  being  slain.  The  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  former  fight  was  won 
is  still  celebrated  by  the  Portuguese,  for  this 
battle,  with  another,  kno^vn  as  the  battle  of 
Campo  de  Ourique,  described  by  Camoeos  m 
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the  fourth  canto  of  his  "  Lusiad,"  emancipated 
Portugal  from  the  Moorish  yoke,  and  secured 
its  independence. 

Aljustrel,  al-shoos-fraU,  a  small  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtcjo,  19  miles 
S.W.  from  Beja.    Fop.  1700. 

Al-Kaissekia,  al-Jcai-ser-e-a,  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Morocco,  not  far  from  Al 
Kassar.  It  is  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  although 
it  still  possesses  some  remains  of  having  been  a 
flourishing  place.  It  has  a  trade  in  salt,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Fop. 
6000. 

Al  Kassak,  or  Al  Ksae,  al-Tcas'-ser,  a  well- 
built  town  in  Morocco,  on  the  El  Kos  river, 
57  miles  S.  from  Tangier,  'i  he  surrounding 
district  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  Fop.  about  8000.  Lat.  34°  58'  N. 
Lon.  5°  55'  W. 

Alkmaar.    {See  Alckmaar.) 

Al-Kosh,  or  EL-Kosn,  al-Jcosh,  the  supposed 
birihplace  and  burial-place  of  the  prophet 
Nahum,  a  small  market  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Mosul,  30  miles  N.  from 
Mosul.    Fop.  about  3000. 

All  Saints,  three  small  islands  souih  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  French. 
Ar^a.  5  square  miles.  Fro.  Cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  manioc.  Fop.  1100.  Lat.  15°  50'  N. 
Lon.  61°  40'  W. 

All  Saints  Bay,  or  Bahia  de  Todos  or 
Santos,  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  full 
of  fertile  islands,  affording  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  natural  harbours  in  the  \vorld.  San 
Salvador,  or  iialiia,  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bay.  It  is  37  miles  long  and  27  wide,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  several  largo  Brazilian 
rivers, 

Allahabad,  al-la-ha-had\  one  of  the  North 
Western  provinces  of  Hindostan,  bounded  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Agra,  S.  by  Bun- 
delcund  and  Revvah,  E.  by  Behar,  and  W.  by 
Malwa  and  Agra.  Ext.  270  miles  long  and  120 
broad.  Area.  11,816  square  miles.  Bioisions. 
This  province  is  diviiled  into  five  districts, — 
Cawupore,  Futtehpore,  Humeerpore  and  Calpee, 
Allahabad,  and  Banda.  Being  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Goomtee,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  India.  Fro. 
Opium,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  grain,  and  fruit. 
Saltpetre  and  diamonds  are  found.  Manf.  The 
natives  make  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 
Fop.  4,527,000.  Lat.  between  24°  and  26°  N. 
Lon.  between  79°  and  83°  E. — This  province 
was  brought  under  the  power  of  the  East-India 
Company  by  three  successive  arrangements, 
which  were  severally  made  in  1775,  1803,  and 
ISIO.  The  East-India  Railway  runs  through 
the  district,  which  is  also  traversed  by  the  great 
trunk  road  from  Calcutta. 

Allahabad,  a  fertile  district  of  the  above 
province,  producing  large  quantities  of  opium, 
cotton,  and  indigo.  The  principal  grain  sown 
is  wheat,  which  is  grown  on  an  average  at  the 
rate  of  56  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oude,  on  the  S.  by  Banda 
and  Re  wall,  on  the  E.  by  Jounpore,  and  Mirza- 
pore,  and  on  the  W.  by  Futtehpore.  Ext.  85 
miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a 
breadth  of  50  miles.  Area.  2788  square  miles. 
Fop  1,400,000. 

Allahabad,  an  ancient  city,  and  capital  of 
the  above  province  and  district,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumma,  which  is 
considered  by  the  Brahmins  as  the  most  sacred 
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of  all  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  in  Hindostan. 
It  is  75  miles  N.W.  from  Benares  and  440  N.W. 
from  Calcutta.  At  two  miles'  distance  stands  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Allahabad,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Akbar,  in  the  year  1583.  The  city  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  places  of  Hindoo 
worship  and  ablution,  to  which,  every  summer, 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  resort  from  all  parts  of 
India,  As  many  as  200,000  of  them  have  been 
known  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  holy  waters 
of  this  spot  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Lat. 
25°  27'  N.  Lon.  81°  56'  E.— This  city  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  East-India  Company  in 
1801,  since  which  period  it  has  been  held  as  one 
of  the  most  important  places  of  India.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  permanent  judicial  establishment, 
from  which  periodical  circuits  are  made  to  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  where  there  are 
immense  public  buildings  for  conducting  the 
administration  of  the  district.  In  1857  it  be- 
came the  scene  of  one  of  the  several  atrocious 
massacres  which  distinguished  the  revcit  of  the 
sepoy  troops.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th 
June,  news  came  of  the  rising  at  Benares,  and 
a  telegraphic  message  was  received  from  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  desiring  that  every  European 
should  be  kept  in  the  fort  till  all  was  secure.  A 
few  hours  proved  that  on  the  outside  of  the 
fort  the  rebels  were  triumphant.  The  English 
officers  of  the  6th  regiment  were  sitting  quietly 
at  mess,  when  the  mutineers  sounded  an  alarm; 
the  officers,  thinking  that  it  was  some  dis- 
turbance amongst  the  people,  rushed  on  to  the 
parade,  and  were  cut  down  whilst  the  band  was 
playing  "  God  save  the  Queen."  Nine  ensisrns 
doing  duty  with  the  regiment  were  bayoneted 
in  the  mess-room,  and  eight  other  officers 
were  shot.  Merchants  and  others  swelled  the 
slaughter,  till  fifty  Europeans  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  sepoys.  The  treasury  was  looted, 
the  prisoners  in  gaol  were  released,  and  the 
work  of  general  destruction  commenced.  House 
after  house  was  plundered  and  fired.  The  vv^hole 
station  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  murderers 
revelled  in  the  scene  of  their  wanton  destruc- 
tion. For  ten  days  the  English  were  blockaded 
in  the  fort,  and  dared  not  venture  fifty  yards 
from  it,  without  being  shot  at.  In  it  were  400 
Sikhs  of  doubtful  loyalty,  and  80  invalid  English 
artillerymen,  with  100  English  ladies,  and  a 
large  number  of  children.  At  one  time  during 
this  period  it  was  expected  that  the  Sikhs 
would  rise  against  them,  on  account  of  their 
having  obtained  spirituous  liquors  and  become 
drunk  and  riotous.  For  three  successive  nights 
the  ladies,  silent,  timid,  and  sleepless,  crouched 
in  the  fort,  expecting  death,  but  guarded  by  the 
Europeans,  each  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to 
mete  out  to  them,  as  far  as  was  in  theh-  power, 
the  reward  of  their  treachery.  But  happily  the 
Sikhs  remained  true,  and  recovered  their  senses. 
Colonel  Neil,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  then  arrived  from  Benares,  attacked 
the  insurgents  with  success,  and  in  a  few  days 
had  the  whole  of  Allahabad  in  his  possession. 
(For  the  origin  of  the  mutiny,  and  other  inci- 
dents connected  with  it,  see  Agea,  Benaees 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  &c.) 

Allah-Shehr.    {See  Ala-Shehr.) 

Allan,  al'-lan,  a  river  of  Scotland,  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  it 
flows  for  18  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  near  Stirling. 

Allan,  Bridge  of,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
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the  county  of  Stirling,  situated  on  the  above 
river,  2  miles  N.  from  Stirling.  It  has  become 
celebrated  for  a  mineral  spring  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  many  resort.  Fop.  1803.— 
A  station  on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway,  39 
miles  by  rail  from  Eduiburgh,  and  3  from 
Stirling. 

Allan's  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  enters  the  Genesee. 

Allan,  al'-long,  a  parish  and  village  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  30 
miles  S.  from  Valence,  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wines.  Fop.  1000. — Mulberry-trees 
were  first  planted  here  in  France. 

Allegan,  al-e-gan,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  Area, 
832  square  miles.   Fop,  16,000. 

Alleghany,  dl-e-gai'-ne,  or  al'-e-gen'-e,  a 
county  of  the  United  States,  iu  New  York,  on 
Genesee  river,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  1185  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  but 
more  suitable  for  feeding  cattle  than  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Fop.  40,000.  Principal 
town,  Angelica.— 2.  A  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers.  Fop.  140,000.  Principal  town, 
Pittsburg. — 3.  Another  county  in  Maryland,  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  state,  on  the  Potomac 
river.  Desc.  Uneven  and  rugged,  though  inter- 
spersed with  much  fertile  land.  Fop.  25,000, 
of  whom  from  1000  to  2000  are  coloured.  Prin- 
cipal town,  Cumberland. — The  name  of  several 
townships  in  Pennsylvania. 

Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  Mottntains, 
a  mountain  range  of  considerable  extent  ia 
the  United  States,  commencing  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Georgia,  and  running  north-east 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  They  pass  through  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  and  terminate  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
are  crossed  by  several  great  roads,  which  con- . 
nect  the  cities  of  the  east  with  those  of  the 
western  states.  They  divide  the  waters  which 
flov/  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  v»hich  flow 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  consist  of  several 
parallel  ranges  called  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Chain,  the  Alleghanies  Proper,  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
White  Hills,  Laurel  Mountains,  and  Cumberland 
Mountains,  rarely  attaining  an  elevation  beyond 
2500  feet,  although  Mount  Washington,  in  New 
Hampshire,  rises  to  6620  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Geology.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  Alleghanies  consists  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica,  clay-slate,  and  primary  limestone.  They 
inclose  many  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  and 
are,  in  general,  wooded  to  their  summits.  {See 
America,  North.) 

Alleghany,  a  river  in  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Pittsburg 
unites  with  the  Monongahela,  to  form  the  Ohio. 
It  is  navigable  to  Clean,  in  New  Y'ork,  about 
250  miles  above  Pittsburg. 

Allegeanza,  al'-ai-gran-tha^  the  most 
northern  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  one  of  the 
smallest.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  inhabited 
by  about  50  people,  who  gather  archil  and  make 
barilla  at  the  bottom  of  the  extinct  craters. 
It  is  about  15  miles  N.  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  Lanzarote.   Lat.  29=  26'  N.  Lon.  13°  31'  W. 

Allegee,  aV-aigve,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  at  the  base  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  in 
the  department  cf  the  Upper  Loire,  13  milgs  l 
N,W.  from  Le  Puy.   Fop,  abQut  2200,  A 
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Allehgunj,  aV-le-goonj,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  Furruckabad,  North- West  Provinces, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ramgun^a  river, 
11  miles  N.E.  from  Fm-ruckabad.  Fop,  6000. 
Led.  27°  33'  N.   Lon.  79^  45'  E. 

Allen,  al'-en,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  runs  into  the  Stour. 

Allen,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rises  in  Den- 
bighshire, flows  through  Flintshire,  and  ulti- 
mately falls  into  the  IJee,  a  few  miles  below 
Holt,  a  town  of  Denbighshire. 

Allen,  Bog  op,  a  collective  term  applied  to 
the  bogs  east  of  the  Shannon,  in  King's  county 
and  Kildare,  Ireland,  ^rea.  233,500  acres.  Its 
average  depth  is  25  feet,  and  the  rivers  Boyne, 
Barrow,  and  Brosna  have  their  sources  in  it. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal. 

Allen,  Hill  op,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Kildare. 

Allen,  LouGn,  lok  dl'-en,  a  lake  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  about  8  miles  N. 
from  Carrick-on-Shannon.  The  Shannon  flows 
through  this  lake. 

Allen,  three  counties  of  the  United  States. 
1.  In  Ohio.  Area.  554  square  miles.  Pop. 
12,000.  Capital,  Luna.— 2.  In  Indiana.  Area. 
650  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000.  Capital,  Fort 
Wayne.— 3.  In  Kentucky.  Fop.  9000  whites 
and  about  1500  coloured.   Capital,  Scottsville. 

Allen,  St.,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 4  miles  N.  from  Truro.  Area.  3610 
acres.    Fop.  687. — Also  a  river  in  Cornwall. 

Allendale,  al'-en-dail,  a  market  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  8  miles 
S.W.  from  Hexham.  Area.  37,627  acres.  Fop. 
Town  and  parish,  6101. — The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
in  some  lead-mines  and  smelting-houses  in  the 
parish. 

.  Allendoef,  al'-en-dorf,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  situated  on  the 
Werra,  22  miles  E.  from  Cassel.  Fop.  4000. — 
Also  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Giessen.  Fop.  1130.— It  is  the  name  of 
bcvcral  other  smiill  towns  in  Germany. 

Allensmore,  dl'-ens-mor,  sl  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Herefordshire,  3  miles  S.W.from  Here- 
ford.  Area.  1930  acres.   Fop.  612. 

Allenstein,  al-en-stine,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  65  miles  S. 
from  Konigsberg.  Fop.  About  4000,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  thread,  linen, 
and  glass.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name.    Lat.  53^  40'  N.   Lon.  20°  27'  E. 

Allenstown,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Concord.  Fop.  1000.— It  is  the  name 
ot  several  other  townships  and  villages  of  the 
United  States. 

Allee,  ai  er,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in 
the  district  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  and  falling 
into  the  Weser,  after  passing  the  towns  of 
Gifliorn,  Celle,  and  Verden.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Oker,  Fuse,  Lachte,  and  other 
tributaries. 

Aller,  dl'-er,  a  parish  of  England,in  Somerset, 
7  miles  S.E.  from  Bridgewater,  where,  in  1664 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  forces  of  the  Parhament.   Area.  3561  acres. 

^i^-— Here,  also,  Alfred  defeated  tne  Danes 
m  the  battle  of  Ethandune,  and  v/as  sponsor  to 
their  chief,  Guthrum,  who  was  baptized  after 
the  battle. 

j^'^^.^^xx'^^f '  aZ'-ers-/ow,  a  parish  of  England, 
ia  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  26  \ 
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miles  N.E.  from  York.  Area.  1110  acres.  Fop. 
413. 

Allerton,  (iV-er-ton,  the  name  of  various 
parishes  and  townships  of  England,  some  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  aflixes  and  prefixes. — 
1.  Chapel- Allerton,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 3  miles  N.  from  Leeds.  Fop.  3083.  2. 
Allerton-Mauleverer,  in  the  West  Itiding  of 
Yorkshire,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Knaresborough. 
Fop.  283.  3.  Allerton,  a  hamlet  of  Lancashire, 
in  the  parish  of  Childwall,  about  5  miles  S.E. 
from  Liverpool.  Fop.  174.  4.  Chapel-Allerton, 
in  Somersetshire,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Axbridge. 
Fop.  292. 

Allevard,  al'-e-var,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Isere,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Gre- 
noble. Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau 
Bayard,  the  birthplace  of  the  Knight  Bayard,  a 
famous  soldier  of  France,  saiis  peur  et  sans  rc- 
proclie. 

Allier,  al'-e-ai,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Lozere,  traverses  the  centre  of 
France,  and,  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  falls 
into  the  Loire,  a  few  miles  below  Nevers. 

Allier,  a  department  of  France,  divided  into 
four  arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief 
towns  Moulins,  Gannat,  La  Palisse,  and  Mont- 
lugon;  Moulins  being  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
departments  Cher  and  Nievre,  on  the  S.  by  the 
department  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  W.  by  Cher 
and  Creuse,  and  on  the  E.  by  Loire  and  Saone- 
ancl-Loire.  JExt.  From  N.  to  S.  55  miles,  and 
from  E.  to  W.  82.  Area.  2822  square  miles. 
£>esc.  For  the  most  part  a  level  plain,  although 
traversed  by  two  chains  of  hills,  the  one  an 
offshoot  from  the  Cevennes  mountains,  and  the 
other  springing  from  those  of  the  Auvergne 
range  which  traverses  the  department  Puy-de- 
Dome  from  S.  to  N.  These  ranges  are  both 
composed  of  granite.  Fivers.  The  Loire,  Bebre, 
Acolin,  Dore,  Sioule,  and  the  Allier,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  department.  Climate.  Healthy 
in  general,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant 
waters.  Fro.  Flax,  hemp,  oats,  rye,  and  fruit, 
all  of  Avhich  are  exported  ;  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared  and  fed;  the  mulberry  is  cultivated 
as  the  food  of  the  silk-worm;  and  about  a 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  birch,  beech,  fir,  and  maple. 
The  department  abounds  with  game,  and  is  in- 
fested with  foxes,  wolves,  and  badgers.  Iliyie- 
rals.  Iron,  antimony,  coal,  granite,  marble, 
gypsum,  limestone,  and  potter's  clay.  The 
Commentry  coal-mines  are  the  most  important. 
Man/.  Iron  machinery  and  tools  of  every  de- 
scription, cutlery,  paper,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
glass,  hnen,  leather,  and  broadcloths,  beetroot 
sugar,  nut-oil,  and  chemical  products.  Fop. 
about  350,000.  Lat.  between  45°  58'  and  46^  47' 
N.   Lon.  between  2°  16'  and  3°  57'  E. 

Alligator  Swamp,  a  marsh  in  North  Caro- 
Ima,  United  States,  about  30  miles  long,  and  10 
wide,  situated  between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  having  Drummond  Lake  in  the 
centre.  It  is  also  called  the  Little  Dismal 
Swamp. 

Allington,  dl'-ing-fon,  the  name  of  a  number 
of  English  parishes,  generally  of  circumscribed 
ai'eas  and  populations. 

Alloa,  al-o-a,  a  seaport  town,  in  the  parish 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  county  of  Clackman- 
nan, Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Forth,  where  that  river  is  about  500  yards 
wide,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The 
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town  is  ivreg-ularly  built ;  but  it  has  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  and,  adjoining  it  there  is  a  dry 
dock,  capable  of  receiving-  the  largest  vessels. 
To  the  west  of  the  dock  there  is  a  ferry  across 
the  river  Forth,  with  g-ood  piers  projecting 
down  to  low- water  mark.  The  parish  church  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  with  a  fine  steeple, 
erected  in  1819,  chicOy  at  the  expense  of  the 
earl  of  Mar.  The  town  also  contains  several 
churches  and  chapels  for  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  United  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
and  Independents,  an  assembly-room,  which 
serves  as  a  county-court  house,  a  subscription 
library,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  several 
schools,  including  a  grammar  school,  and  the 
Alloa  academy.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
two  reading-rooms  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions.  Manf.  There  are  extensive  col- 
lieries and  distilleries  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
glass-houses,  where  ordinary  green  glass  bottles 
are  made;  iron-works  and  woollen  and  shawl 
manulactories.  The  malt  liquors  brewed  here 
are  in  much  repute,  "  Alloa  ale"  being  celebrated 
all  over  tlie  world.  Pop.  6125.  iai.  57^  7'  N . 
liOn.  3°  41/  W. — A  station  on  the  Stirling  and 
Dunfermline  section  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway,  3  miles  by  rail  from  Stir- 
ling. Above  Alloa  there  is  a  dam  of  water 
called  Gartmorn,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
collection  of  artificial  water  in  Scotland.  In 
the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  tower,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  13th  century.  Itbelonsred 
to  the  former  eails  of  Mar,  and  some  of  the 
Scottish  princes  were  educated  within  its  walls. 

Allonby,  al'-lon-he,  a  small  watering-town  of 
England,  in  Cumberland,  21  miles  S.W.  from 
Carlisle.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  to 
some  extent  in  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  on 
the  coast.   Fop.  649. 

Alloway  Ceeek,  al'-o-wai  hreeh,  a  tributary 
of  the  Delaware,  in  New  Jersey,  United  States. 

Alloway,  a  former  parish  of  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, 2  miles  S.  from  Ayr,  in  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  "auld  haunted  kirk,"  immortalized 
in  the  "  Tam  (>'^^hanter"  of  Robert  Burns.  It 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  parish  of  Ayr. 

Allyghur,  al'-e-goor,  a  district  of  India,  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  situated  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  in  the  province  of 
Meerut,  bounded  on  the  iV.  by  Bolundshuhur, 
on  the  S.  by  Muttra  and  Mynpooree,  on  the  E. 
by  Mynpooree  and  Budaon,  and  on  the  W,  by 
Muttra  and  Goorgaon.  Area.  2150  square 
mi!e^.  Desc,  In  the  southern  part  the  land  is 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated ;  but  in  the  northern 
portion  little  is  to  be  seen  but  low  dark  jungle. 
Fop.  1,140,000.  Lat.  between  27°  27'  and  28°  11' 
N.    Lon.  between  77""  32'  and  78°  47'  E. 

Allyghur,  a  town  cf  India,  the  capital  of  the 
above  district,  50  miles  N.  from  Agra.  In  1803 
it  was  taken  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake, 
and  was,  up  to  the  mutiny  of  1857,  one  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  East  India  Company's 
civil  and  judicial  governments.  The  town 
proper,  however,  is  Coel,  distant  about  2  miles 
S.E.  from  Allyghur,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  avenue  of  trees— Allyghur  itself  being  a 
strong  fortress.  The  civil  authorities  chiefly 
reside  at  Coel. — In  the  recent  mutiny,  the  9th 
regiment  revolted  at  Allyghur,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1857,  and  set  olf  to  join  the  mutineers  at 
Delhi,  but  without  perpetrating  any  of  those 
atrocities  by  which  similar  conduct  in  the  rebels 
■was  characterized  at  so  many  other  places, 
iflf,  27'' 5^5' N.  XoH,78°8'E,  | 
4S 
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Alma,  al'-ma,  a  small  river  in  the  Crimea, 
rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians, commanded  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  by 
the  allied  French  and  English  army,  under  Mar- 
shal 8t,  Arnaud  and  Lord  Raglan,  on  the  20th 
September,  1854.  This  brilliant  battle  lasted 
only  three  hours  and  a-half,  when  the  l^ussians 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  upo.i  Sebastopol,  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  Crimea.   (See  Crimea.) 

Alma-tomak,  dl'-ma  to'-mak,  a  village  on  the 
river  Alma,  on  which  the  Russian  centre  rested 
in  the  above  battle. 

Almada,  al-ma-da,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon.  Fop.  about  5000. — 
Near  this  place  is  the  fort  of  San  Sebastian, 
which  g'uards  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

Almaden,  al'-ma-dain,  a  town  of  New  Castile, 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  51  miles 
S.W.  from  Ciudad  Real,  with  an  excellent  prac- 
tical school  of  mines.  It  has  very  productive 
mines  of  quicksilver.    Fop.  about  9000. 

Almagel,  al'-ma-gel,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  Valais,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Visp,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Sion,  and  12  N.E. 
from  Zermatt. 

Almagro,  al-ma'-gro.  the  chief  town  of  a 
judicial  district  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and 
14  miles  S.E.  from  Ciudad  Real,  i  he  mules  bred 
in  the  district  round  Almagro  are  considered 
the  best  in  Spain.  Manf.  Chiefly  lace,  in  which  a 
largenumber  of  hands  are  employed.  Fop.  13,000. 

Almaguer,  al'-ma-gair',  a  town  in  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada,  S.  America,  45  miles 
S.W.  from  Popayan.  It  is  built  on  a  table-land 
7440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  1°  54' 
N.    Lon.  76°  55'  W. 

Almali,  al-ma-le,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  about  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Makri,  and  beautifully  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Girdef  Dagh,  the  ancient, 
Massicytus  mountains.  The  peaks  of  these 
shoot  away  far  up  into  the  blue  ether,  the 
highest  of  them  attaining  an  elevation  of  about 
5000  feet.  The  houses  are  built  of  unburnt 
bricks,  and  roofed  with  cedar-wood.  The  town 
contains  several  mosques,  a  bazaar,  and  a  market, 
and  altogether  consists  of  about  1500  or  luOO 
houses.  Fop.  about  20,000.  Lat.  36°  47'  N. 
Lon.  29°  50'  E. 

Almanza,  or  Almaitsa,  al-man'-tha,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  in  the  province  of  Albacete, 
42  miles  S.E.  from  Albacete.  It  is  a  busy  place, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Manf.  Cotron, 
linen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  leather,  and  soap, 
which  it  sends'to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Fop.  9000.— Here,  in  1707,  the  English  duke  of 
Berwick,  with  30,000  French  under  his  command, 
de''eated  a  much  inferior  force  of  British  and 
Spanish  troops,  led  by  Henri  de  Ruvigny,  earl 
of  Galway. 

A  LMAEAZ,  al-ma-rath,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura, in  the  province  of  Caceres,  43  miles 
N.E.  from  Caceres.  Fop.  700. — Here  General 
Hill,  in  1812,  surprised  the  French,  taking  250 
prisoners,  including  17  ofhcers,  and  completely 
destroying  the  fortified  works  of  the  enen  y. 

Almas,  al'-mas,  a  large  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  S.  part  of  Hungary,  which  now  forms  a 
crownland  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  called  the  | 
Woiwodeschaft  of  Scrvia  and  Temeswar  Banat,  1 
in  the  cu-cle  of  Zombor,  26  miles  N.E.  from  I 
Zombor.  Fop.  about  9000.  Lat.  46°  7'  N.  Lon,  1 
19°  23'  E,— There  are  many  places  of  this  name  1 
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in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2,  A  river  and 
village  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  Brazil. 

Almeida,  al'-mai-e'-da,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
88  miles  xN.E.  from  Coimbra,  and  18  miles  N  W. 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  Spain.  Pop.  1200.  Lot. 
40°  43'  X.  Lon.  6°  52'  W.— In  180,S,  after  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  this  place  was  surrendered 
by  the  French,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
the  British  for  some  time  afterwards.  On  the 
night  of  August  27,  1810,  however,  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  French,  under  Massena;  but  in 
May,  1811,  it  was  retaken  by  the  British  and 
restored  to  Portugal. 

Almelo,  aZ'/ne-Zo, atownof  Holland,  inthepro- 
vince  of  Overyssel,  22 miles  N.E.  from  Deventer. 
It  is  a  busy  town,  with  an  industrious  popula- 
tion, employed  principally  in  the  preparation  of 
cotton  goods  and  yarn.   Fop.  3000. 

Almendealejo,  al'-mahi-dra-laish'-o,  a  town 
of  Spain,  iu  Estremadura,  in  the  province  of 
Badajos,  34  miles  S.E.  from  Badajos.  Fop.  6000, 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  although  some 
weaving  and  distilling  is  carried  on.  In  the 
neighbourhood  horses,  mules,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  bred  and  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 

Almekia,  al-mai'-re-a,  a  rich  maritime  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  Spain,  which  once  formed  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  Area, 
about  2975  square  miles.  Dese.  Mountainous 
in  general,  but  presenting  many  beautiful  val- 
leys, teeming  with  fruit  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Fro.  Maize,  sugar,  grapes,  and  all  the 
southern  fruits  in  great  abundance.  It  also 
affords  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  cattle.  3Ianf. 
Esparto  cordaare,  baskets,  and  mats,  soap,  soda, 
and  earthenware.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  silver, 
lead,  and  antimony;  salt,  nitre,  mai-ble,  and 
jasper.   Fop.  about  300,000. 

Almeeia,  a  towa  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  stands  on  the  gulf,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  200 
miles  S.E.  from  Seville.  It  is  partly  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  is  defended  on  the  side  next  the 
sea  by  two  forts,  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
ill  built.  Exp.  Principally  barilla,  lead,  and 
baskets,  ropes  and  mats  made  of  the  esparto 
rush.  Imp.  Cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  Fop. 
about  18,000.    Zat.  3G^  50'  N,    Lon.  2°  29'  W. 

Almeria,  Gulf  of,  between  Point  de  Elena 
on  the  W.  and  Cape  de  Gata  on  the  E.  It  runs  10 
miles  inland,  and  is  30  miles  wide  at  its  entrance. 

Almodovak  del  CAiiPO,  al-mo-do'-var  dail 
ham' pa,  a  beautiful  town,  with  a  castle,  in  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Beal,  23  miles  S.W. 
from  Ciudad  Beal.  The  male  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  female  in  the  manufacture  of  stufts, 
blonde,  and  other  wearing  apparel.  Fop.  neai-ly 
6000. 

AL3I0GIA,  al-mosli'-e-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Malaga.   Fop.  4500. 

Almoxd,  or  ALiiox,  two  rivers  of  Scotland, 
one  of  which  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth  at 
Cramond,  5  miles  X.W.  from  Edinburgh ;  while 
the  other,  which  rises  in  the  Grampian  hills, 
enters  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Neither  is  of  great 
extent. 

Almoxdeuet,  or  Almoxbuet,  a'-mon-ler-e, 
a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  river  Calder, 
2  miles  S.E.  from  Huddersfield.  Area  of  parish, 
30,140  acres.  Manf.  Chiefly  cloths  for  waist- 
coatmgs,  shawls,  fancy  goods,  and  broad  and 
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narrow  woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  of  the  town  and 
parish,  42,8S9. — This  place  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cambodunum  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

Almoxte,  al-mon'-tai,  a  dirty  town  of  Spain, 
in  Seville,  in  tlie  province  of  lluclva,  24  miles 
E.  from  Huelva.   Fop.  4000. 

Almora,  al-mo'-ra,  the  chief  town  of  the 
British  district  of  Kumaou,  in  Hindostan,  built 
on  a  ridge  5337  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
85  miles  N.  from  Bareilly.  It  is  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Moira  and 
other  defensive  works.  Zat.  29^  35'  N.  Loti. 
79^  42'  E. 

Almtixecae,  al-moo-nai'-Jcar,  a  seaport  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  33  miles  S.  from  Granada.  It  has  a 
trade  in  cotton,  fruit,  and  sugar.  Fop.  5400. 
— The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  erected 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  were  destroyed 
by  the  British  in  1812. 

Almuxia,  al-moo'-ne-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Ai'agon,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grio,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Saragossa.    Fop.  3500. 

Alxe,  an,  the  name  of  three  small  rivers  of 
England,  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Warwick. — The  name  of  a 
parish  of  England,  in  the  North  I.'iding  of 
Yorkshire,  12  miles  N.W^.  from  York.  Area. 
10,250  acres.  Fop.  1592. — A  station  on  the 
main  line  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  140 
miles  by  rail  from  Berwick,  and  11  from  I'ork. 

ALXEiiouiH,  or  Alxmouth.  {See  Ale- 
mouth.) 

Alxey,  al  -nai,  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  close  to 
the  city  of  Gloucester.  Here  Edmund  Ironside 
and  Canute  the  Dane  fought  a  duel  in  presence 
of  their  two  armies  in  1016,  in  order  to  decide 
who  should  possess  the  kingdom.  Canute  was 
wounded,  and  an  agreement  was  then  made 
that  he  should  have  the  northern,  and  Edmund 
the  southern  part  of  the  realm. 

Alxwice,  or  Alxe  WICK,  an'-iJc,  a  market 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Northumberland, 
situated  on  a  declivity  near  the  river  Alne,  34 
miles  N.  from  Newcastle.  There  is  a  spacious 
square,  in  which  a  market  is  held  weekly,  and 
the  town  also  possesses  a  large  town-house 
ornamented  with  a  tower  and  piazzas.  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  parish  church,  a  district 
church  built  in  1846  by  the  Duke  of  .North- 
umberland, a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several 
chapels  for  Nonconfomiists,  a  free  grammar 
school,  mechanics'  institute,  library,  and  news- 
room. Area  of  parish,  16,250  acres.  Fop.  of 
town  and  parish,  7350. — Alnwick  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  gates  still 
remain.  At  the  north  entrance  to  the  town 
stands  Alnwick  Castle,  now  an  elegant  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  fortress  in  the  lime  of  the 
Romans.  There  is  a  cross,  called  Malcolm's 
Cross,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Malcolm  III. 
of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  a  soldier,  who  came  to  oftcr  to  sur- 
render to  him  the  keys  of  the  castle  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Alnwick 
branch  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  3  miles  by 
rail  from  E^Iton  Jimction,  and 32  from  Newcastle. 

Ai.2:ea,  a-lo^-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  .ilalaga,  remai-kable  for  the 
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tuins  of  an  ancient  castle.  It  is  18  miles  N.W. 
from  Malaga.   Fop.  about  7000, 

Alost,  or  Aelst,  a'-lost,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated  on 
the  Dendcr,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Brussels.  Manf. 
Linen  and  lace ;  and  it  has  some  oil-lactories. 
Pop.  16,000.— It  was  the  capital  of  Austrian  or 
Imperial  Flanders,  and  was  taken  and  dis- 
mantled in  1G67  by  Marshal  Turenne.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Ostend 
Eailway. 

Alphen",  aV-pen,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  situated  on  the 
Ehine,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Leyden.  Manf.  Prin- 
cipally linen  goods.  Fop.  3000. — Another,  in 
the  province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Breda.   Fop.  about  2000. 

Alpheton,  al-fe-ton,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  6  miles  N.  from  Sudbury.  Area.  2250 
acres.   Fop.  298. 

Alpheus,  ul-fe'-us,  a  river  of  Greece,  rising  in 
Arcadia,  and,  after  passing  through  Elis  and 
Achaia,  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  modern 
name  is  Rouphia,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with 
the  Ladon,  and  above  that  it  is  called  Karitena. 

Alphington",  dl-fing-ton,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Devonshire,  2  miles  S.  from 
Exeter.   Area.  2720  acres.   Fop.  1250. 

Alp^tach,  aJp'-nak,  a  town  of  Svv^itzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  8  miles  S.  from 
Lucern.  Fop.  about  1600. — A  remarkable 
wooden  railway,  called  the  slide  of  Alpnach, 
was  once  made  here  nearly  8  miles  in  length, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  trough,  for  slipping  timber 
dovm  to  Lake  Lucern  from  Mount  Pilate. 

Alps,  alps,  the  greatest  mountain  system  in 
Europe,  running  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  round  the  N.  of  Italy  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  main  mass  is  nearly  midway 
between  the  north  pole  and  the  equator.  They 
divide  Italy  from  all  its  nortliern  neighbours, — 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  stretch 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  the  county  of  Nice 
through  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
Saltzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice.  Fxt.  The  entire 
chain  is  between  GOO  and  700  miles  in  length, 
hut  its  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  I)ivi- 
sions  and  Fasses.  The  principal  divisions  are 
the  Maritime,  the  Cottian,  the  Graian,  the 
Pennine,  the  Lepontian  or  Helvetic, the  Eha^tian, 
the  Noiic,  the  Carnic,  the  Julian,  and  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  which  are  not  generally  included  in  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Alps,  but  serve  to 
connect  them  v/ith  the  Balkan.  The  most 
southern  pass  of  the  Maritime  Alps  is  that  by 
the  Col-de-Tende,  which,  until  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  practicable  only  for  mules. 
He  made  it  a  carriage-road.  This  division  is 
terminated  by  Monte  Viso,  which  rises  12,586 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Across  the 
Cottian  Alps,  Napoleon  also  constructed  a  car- 
riage-road by  the  Col  of  Mont-Genevre,  at  the 
height  of  6119  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Across 
the  Graian,  Napoleon  caused  another  road  to 
be  constructed,  by  the  Col  of  Mont-Cenis,  6772 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passes  over  the  Alps  :  the 
road  was  begun  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1810. 
A  tunnel  is  now  being  made  under  Mont-Cenis 
which  will  connect  the  railroads  of  France 
and  Savoy  with  those  of  Piedmont.  This 
great  undertaking  was  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  1858;  it  has  the  patronage  of  the 
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Italian  government,  and  forms  a  portion  ot 
the  Victor  Emmanuel  Railway:  the  length  of 
the  tunnel  will  be  upwards  of  5  miles,  and  it 
is  computed  that  it  will  be  completed  about 
1875.  At  present,  travellers  who  cross  into 
Italy  from  the  south  of  France,  come  by  the  line 
of  rail  through  Macon  and  Chambery,  to  St. 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  where  they  take  the  diligence 
over  Mont-Cenis  to  Susa,  in  Piedmont.  The 
pass  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  in  the  Graian 
range,  and  is  that  by  which  Hannibal,  with  his 
Carthaginian  army,  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
Italy.  The  Pennine  is  the  loftiest  division  of  the 
whole  range,  and  includes  Mont-Blanc,  15,784 
feet  high;  Monte-Eosa,  15,223  feet;  and  Mont- 
Cervin,  or  Matterhom,  14,787  feet.  These  are  the 
three  highest  pe^iks  in  Europe,  lifting  themselves 
far  up  into  the  sky,  and  reflecting  the  golden  rays 
of  the  sun  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  he 
has  set.  On  each  side  of  Mont-Blanc  are  the  Cols 
de-la-Seigne  and  de-Ferret,  which  are  respec- 
ti\ely  8072  and  7613  feet  high,  and  those  by 
which  tourists  generally  traverse  the  Alps.  The 
pass ,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  lies  iDctween 
Aosta  in  Piedmont  and  Martigny  in  the  Valais, 
in  Switzerland,  and  is  that  by  which  Napoleon 
and  his  army  crossed  in  1800.  Between  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon  there  are 
two  other  passes ;  one,  that  of  Mont-Cervin,  or 
the  Col  de  St.  Theodule,  which  is  10,899  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  other, 
that  of  the  Moro,  9390  feet  in  height,  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  advance  of  the  gla- 
ciers, and  then  abandoned  for  the  pass  oflthe 
Simplon.  The  pass  over  Mont-Cervin  is  often 
erroneously  stated  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Europe, 
but  there  are  four  others  which  have  a  higher 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  this — 
viz.,  the  New  Weiss  Thor  pass,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Cima  de  Jazi,  in  the  canton  Valais,  said 
by  Mr.  Ball,  the  secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
and  the  editor  of  "  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers," 
to  be  about  12,140  feet  in  height ;  the  Old  Weiss 
Thor  pass,  11,870  feet;  the  Trift  pass,  about 
11,400  feet;  and  the  Col  du  Geant,  11,238 
feet.  The  most  easterly  pass  of  the  Pen- 
nine division  is  the  Simplon,  which  leads  from 
the  Valais  to  Milan,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  which  was  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  and  executed  amidst  the 
greatest  difticulties,  notwithstanding  that  its 
height  is  only  6578  feet.  Across  the  Eh^tian 
Alps  there  arc  several  carriage-roads,  and  the 
Noric  Alps  are  already  crossed  by  the  rail- 
road running  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Min- 
erals.  Anthraciie  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
quicksilver,  gold,  and  salt.  Wild  Animals. 
On  the  higher  part,  the  ibex,  chamois,  and 
the  w-hite  hare;  in  the  upper  wooded  region, 
bears,  marmots,  and  moles;  and  lower  down, 
lynxes,  foxes,  wolves,  and  wild  cats.  Besides 
the  laramergeyer,  or  great  vulture  of  the  Alps, 
there  are  numerous  eagles  and  other  birds  of 
prey.  Immediately  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  (8000  feet),  the  white  partridge  is  found, 
and  further  down,  amongst  the  pine  forests, 
bustards  are  abundant.  Quails  and  partridges 
are  plentiful  in  the  lower  regions,  and  the  lakes 
arc  frequented  by  numbers  .of  palmipedes,  or 
w^eb-footed  birds.  Insects  are  represented  in 
almostevcry  variety  as  far  as  vegetation  ascends 
the  mountains.  Vegetation.  Travelling  from 
the  base  of  the  Alps  upwards,  beautiful  vine- 
yards, and  the  forc?ts  common  to  Europe,  are 
passed  through  until  the  elevation  of  2000  feet 
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is  reached,  when  the  vine  is  no  longer  found. 
The  chestnut  disappears  at  1000  feet  higher,  and 
by  the  time  that  another  thousand  feet  are 
eiimbcd,  the  oak,  hardy  as  we  are  accnstomed 
to  call  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. At  5000  feet  no  deciduous  trees  are  to 
bo  seen,  and  at  GOOO  the  spruce  fir  alone 
appears.  At  this  height  the  mountains  become 
covered  with  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
which,  in  its  turn,  succumbs  to  the  change  of 
soil  and  climate,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  few  still 
more  hardy  plants,  which  exist  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  fringe  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  Glacier's.  Of  these  there 
are  about  400  lying  between  Mont-Blanc  and 
the  Tyrol.  Several  of  them  are  20  miles  long, 
with,  perhaps,  an  average  width  of  a  mile,  or  a 
mile  and  a  half.  They  are  supposed  in  the 
aggregate  to  cover  a  space  of  upwards  of  1000 
square  miles.— The  summits  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Alps  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  on  the  Jungfrau,  in  the  great  chain  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  that  Byron  has  laid  the  scene  of 
his  wild,  weird,  but  withal  grand,  dramatic 
poem  of"  Manfi-ed." 

Alps,  The  High,  a  department  of  France, 
formed  out  of  part  of  Upper  Dauphine,  and  so 
named  because  it  contains  the  highest  of  the 
French  Alps.  It  is  separated  from  Piedmont 
on  the  E.  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Isere,  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  the  Low  Alps,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drome. 
Ext.  Between  70  and  80  miles,  with  an  average 
bieadth  of  25.  Area.  2136  square  miles.  Besc. 
Exceedingly  mountainous,  with  ,  high  valleys,  in 
which  the  snow  lies  for  more  tlian  half  the 
year.  Towns.  The  principal  are  Gap,  Brian^on, 
and  Embrun,  the  chief  towns  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments  into  which  the  department  is  divided. 
Gap  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Mivers.  Durance,  Buech,  and  Guil.  Tro.  Timber, 
a  little  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  the  department,  and  a 
quantity  of  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made. 
Mavf.  Dye  stuffs,  leather,  and  coarse  woollen 
goods.  Minerals.  Coal,  marble,  lithographic 
stones,  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Pop.  133,000, 
Zat.  between  41°  11'  and  45°  7'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 5°  23'  and  7°  0'  E. 

Alps,  The  Low,  a  department  of  France,  com- 
prising the  lower  ranges  of  the  French  Alps,  and 
formed  out  of  the  N.E.  part  of  Provence.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
High  Alps,  on  the  S.  by  Var,  on  the  E.  by  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ana  Piedmont, 
ana  on  the  W.  bv  Drome  and  Vaucluse.  JSxt. 
About  88  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  with  an 
average  breadth  of  40  miles.  Are:;.  2680  square 
miles.  Rivers.  Durance,  Buech,  Jabron,  Verdon, 
and  Ubaye.  Besc.  Consisting  almost  wholly  of 
mountams,  upon  which  immense  flocks  and 
herds  are  fed.  Tou-ns.  The  principal  are  Digne, 
Barcelonnette,  Castellane,  Forcalquicr,  and  Sis- 
teron,  the  chief  towns  of  the  five  arrondisse- 
ments  into  which  the  department  is  divided. 
Digne  is  the  capital  of  the  entire  department. 
Fro.  Timber,  fruit,  among  which  the  plums 
grown  about  Digne,  known  as  the  prunes  de 
£rignolles,  are  famous,  truffles,  turpentine,  and 
medicinal  herbs.  Minerals.  Lead,  copper,  bis- 
muth, sulphur,  and  m.arble.  3Ia7if.  Woollen 
goods,  leather,  cutlery.  Pojy.  155,000.  Zat. 
between  43°  41'  and  4i°  40'  N.  Zon,  between 
6°  29'  and  6°  53'  E. 

Alps,  Masitihe,  a  department  of  France, 
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formed  out  of  the  Sardinian  province  of  Nice, 
which  was  ceded  to  France  in  1860.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Piedmont,  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  S.  and 
AV.  by  Var  and  the  department  of  the  Low  Alps. 
JExt.  About  50  mJlcs  in  length  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  Area. 
1179  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  but 
extremely  fertile  in  the  valleys.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Nice,  Grasse,  and  Puget-Th^niers. 
Nice  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Rivers.  The  Var,  Esteron,  Vesubia,  and  Tinea. 
Pro.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  good  timber,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  including  mulberries,  oranges, 
almonds,  olives,  and  grapes.  Bees  are  kept, 
and  sheep  and  cattle  a.ve  fed  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  Minerals.  Lead  and  a  little  silver. 
Manf.  Coarse  woollen  goods,  silk,  soap,  and 
paper.  Exp.  Fruit,  oil,  honey,  silk,  and  timber. 
Zat.  between  43°  32'  and  M°  22'  N.  Zon,  be- 
tween 6°  20'  and  7°  40' E. 

Alpujareas,  Las,  al-poos7i-ar'-'^ss,  a  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  "i.';:.;.g  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
forms  the  S.  part  of  the  province  of  Granada. 

AlpvESFoed,  dl-res-ford,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  parish  of  New 
Alresford,  on  the  river  Itchin,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Winchester.  The  parish  of  Old  Alresford 
joins  that  of  New  Alresford.  Manf.  Chiefly 
linseys.  Area  othoih  parishes,  4910  acres.  Pop,, 
of  New  Alresford,  1546;  of  Old  Alresford,  526. 

Aleewas,  or  Alderwas,  al-rn-ds,  a  village 
and  parish  of  Staffordshke,  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Lichfield.  Area.  4350  acres.  Pop.  1633.— A 
station  on  the  South  Staffordshire  Eailway,  18 
miles  by  rail  from  Derby, 

Alsace,  al-sas',  one  of  the  old  German  pro- 
vinces now  forming  the  two  French  depart- 
ments of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Alseint,  al'-sen,  an  island  of  the  state  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
island  of  Funen  and  the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig. 
Area.  132  square  miles.  The  island  is  v/ell 
wooded  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  potatoes,  rape  seed,  and  anise  seed,  a 
condiment  much  used  by  the  Danes.  Totvtis.  ^ 
The  principal  are  Nordborg  and  Sonderborg. 
Pop.  23,000.  Zat.  between  54°  51'  and  55°  5' 
N.  Zon.  between  9°  37'  and  10°  7'  E.— The 
island  of  Alsen  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of 
Schlesv*'ig  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Als 
Sund,  The  approaches  were  defended  by  bat- 
teries on  the  coast  of  Alsen,  and  strong  defen- 
sive works,  arm.ed  with  guns  of  heavy  calibre, 
on  the  heights  of  Diippel  on  the  mainland.  The 
Danish  army  retired  to  this  island  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt  of  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  1819,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 18(;4,  after  the  unwarranted  invasion 
of  Schleswig  by  the  allied  forces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  Danes  again  retreated  to  Alsen, 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  Dannewerke.  Several 
sanguinary  encounters  took  place  between  the 
Danes  and  the  Austro-Prussian  army  during  the 
retreat,  and  battles  were  fought  at  Oversee  and 
Flensborg,  in  which  the  Austrians  suffered 
severely.    (See  Denmark.) 

Alsfeld,  als' -felt,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
28  miles  N.E.  from  Giesscn,  and  64  miles  N.E. 
from  Darmstadt.  Manf.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  about  4000.  Zat.  50°  46' 
N.    Zon.  9°  16'  E. 

Alsh,  Loch,  lok  ^hh,  a  picturesoue  inlet  of 
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the  sea  in  Eoss-shire,  Scotland,  forming?  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Duich,  the 
shores  of  which  arc  rendered  romantic  by  the 
ruins  of  several  feudal  castles.  It  washes  the 
E.  end  of  the  isle  of  Skye.  Lat,  57°  17'  N. 
Zon,  5°  34'  VV. 

Alston,  or  Alston-  Moor,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Cumberland.  The  terminus  of  the  Alston 
and  Haltvvhistle  Railway.    (See  Aldstone.) 

Alstonfield,  aV-ston-feeld,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Statfordshire,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Staf- 
ford. Area.  21,860  acres.  Po}).  4117,  chiefly 
employed  in  silk-mills  and  button-factories. 

Alt,  alt,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Lancashire,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

Alta  Gkacia,  aV-ta  gra'-the-a,  the  name  of 
Beveral  towns  in  South  America  with  small 
populations. 

Altai  Mountains,  al-ti  or  al-ta'-e,  a  vast 
mountain  system  of  Asia,  extending  from  Lon. 
80°  E.  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  forming  the 
natural  boundary-line  which  separates  the  em- 
pires of  Russia  and  China.  Ext.  Including  the 
Aldan  range,  about  5000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Desc.  This  mountain  system  comprises  several 
collateral  branches,  and  their  mean  elevation 
may  be  regarded  as  ranging  between  4000  and 
5000  feet.  The  Bielukha,  or  Snowy  Momitains, 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Little  Altai  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  W.  part  of  the  whole 
range,  sometimes  called  the  Pillars  of  the 
Katunya,  from  the  bases  of  which  the  rivers 
Katunya,  Biya,  and  other  head  streams  of  the 
Ob  or  Obi  take  their  rise,  have  been  estimated 
at  more  than  12,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  summits  of  this  system  of  moun- 
tains do  not  generally  taper  away  into  peaks 
like  those  of  the  Alps,  but  swell  into  rounded 
masses  of  granite,  or  spread  into  level  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  There  are  two  chief 
roads  over  the  Altai :  one  is  from  Irkutsk  by 
Lake  Baikal  to  Kiakhta,  by  which  the  trade 
between  Russia  and  China  is  principally  carried 
on;  the  other  is  from  Udinsk,  on  the  Selenga, 
to  the  mining  district  of  Nertchinsk,  on  the 
Shilka,  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor.  Minerals. 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  copper;  and  the 
cornelian,  the  amethyst,  the  onyx,  the  topaz, 
and  other  gems,  are  found.  Mineral  wealth 
*cems  to  be  unfailing  so  far  as  regards  the 
more  valuable  metals.  Wild  Animals.  The 
Altai  range  is  the  native  abode  of  the  Avild 
fcheep,  which,  like  the  chamois  and  the  ba- 
quetiu,  lives  in  the  most  inaccessible  places; 
deer  herd  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the 
marmot  has  its  habitat  near  the  snow-line. 
Vegetation.  The  forests  consist  of  the  aspen, 
wilder,  acacia,  larch,  birch,  fir,  and  willow,  besides 
the  Siberian  cedar.  This  last  is  found  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  6000  attains  to 
the  circumference  of  14  feet.  The  birch  has 
been  found  growing  nearly  5000  feet  above  the 
Boa-level,  and  the  dwarf  willow  nearly  6000. 
The  snow-line  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  is  supposed  to  be  at  about  8000  feet. 

Altamuka,  al'-ta-moo'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Bari,  JPojj, 
16,000. 

Altdoeff.  (See  Altoef.) 

Altea,  al-tai'-a,  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  28  miles 
N.b:.  from  Alicante.  Fojj.  Nearly  COOO.  Zat. 
37'  N.    Zon.  0°  3'  W. 

AiiiiN,  or  Alijjugaakd,  al'-tcn,  a  seaport 
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town  of  Norway  on  the  Alten  Fiord,  50  miles 
S.  from  Hammerfest.  JExjy.  Fish,  oil,  and  copper 
from  the  Alten  copper-works,  carried  on  by  an 
English  firm.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  northerly 
point  at  which  corn  is  raised.  The  chmate  is 
mild  considering  its  high  latitude.  Zat.  69°  55' 
N.   ioji.  23°4'E. 

Altena,  al-tai'-na,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Arnsberg,  18 
miles  S.W.  from  Arnsberg.  Manf.  Principally 
steel  and  iron  wares.  Fop.  4500.  Zat.  61°  18'  N. 
Zon.  7°  38'  E. 

Altenau,  aV-ten-ou,  a  mining-town  of 
Hanover,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 
4  miles  E.  from  Clausthal  and  60  miles  S.E. 
from  Hanover.   Fop.  2000. 

Altenbeuck,  al'-ten-hrooTc,  a  well-built  town 
of  Hanover,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  53  miles 
N.W.  from  Hamburg.  Fop.  2500,  trading 
chiefly  in  cattle,  grain,  and  fruit. 

Altenbueg,  aV-ten-hoorg,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  25  miles  S.  from 
Leipsic.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  castle  and 
several  public  edifices.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen 
goods,  ribbons,  and  brushes.  It  has  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  is  a  station  on 
the  Saxo-Bavarian  Railway.  Fop.  14,500.  Zat. 
50°  56'  N.  Zon.  12°  27'  E.— A  town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  at  the  influx  of  the  Leitha  into  an 
arm  of  the  Danube,  which  forms,  with  the  main 
stream.  Little  Schult  Island,  46  miles  S.E.  from 
Vienna.  Fop.  3500.— The  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  Germany. 

Altendoef,  aV -ten-dorf,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  28  miles  S.W. 
from  Baireuth,  and  of  no  note,  but  lor  the 
victory  which  Kleber,  the  French  general, 
gained  here  over  the  Austrians  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1796. 

Altengaakd.    {See  Alten.) 

Altkiech,  alt'-keerch,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  33  miles 
S.  from  Colmar,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
archdukes  of  Austria  during  their  stay  in 
Alsace.  Manf.  Earthenwai-e,  cotton  fabrics, 
and  leather.   Fop.  3500. 

Altmtjhl,  Mol-mool,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  Kelheim.  From  Diet- 
furt,  on  this  river,  to  Bamberg-on-the-Regnitz, 
there  is  a  canal,  called  the  Maine  and  Danube, 
or  Ludwig  Canal,  which  connects  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  German  Ocean.  The  first  boat 
passed  through  it  in  August,  1S36. 

Alton,  aicL  -ton,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  river  Wey,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Winchester.  Fop.  3700,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  paper,  and 
coarse  sacking.  There  are  many  breweries  in 
the  town,  and  the  ale  known  as  "  Alton  Ale'* 
is  much  esteemed.  Alton  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Roman  cemetery ;  there  are  some  good 
brasses,  and  a  picture  in  fresco  of  Henry  VI, 
and  two  bishops,  in  the  church.  It  is  the  ter-  . 
minus  of  the  Alton  and  Farnham  branch  of  the 
London  and  iiouth- Western  Railway. —  The 
name  of  several  other  parishes  in  England. 

Alton,  a  town  of  ?lie  United  States,  in 
Illinois,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  the  Missouri,  70  miles  S.W.  from 
Springfield.  Fop.  13,000.— There  are  several 
other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
States. 

Altona,  al'-to-na,  a  town  in  the  new  state 
of  Schlesvvig-Holstein,  about  2  miles  W.  from 
Hambui-g,  on  the  Elbe.    Both   the  inland 
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and  foreign  commerce  liere  are  considerable; 
it  is  considered  next  in  importance  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  second  city  in  the  Danish  domi- 
nions. Ship-building  is  an  important  branch 
of  employment.  Manf.  Velvet,  silk  stulFs,  calico, 
stockings,  leath&r,  gloves,  tobacco,  vinegar, 
starch,  wax,  and  looking-glasses,  with  sugar- 
refineries  and  brandy.  The  town  has  six  churches, 
one  of  which,  the  liigh  church,  possesses  great 
architectural  beauty.  There  are  also  two  syn- 
agogues for  Jews.  The  principal  public  institu- 
tions are  the  hospitals,  the  mint,  the  gymnasium, 
to  which  a  valuable  library  is  attached,  a  house 
of  correction,  an  orphan-house,  and  an  obser- 
vatory. Fop.  40,000,  including  the  villages  of 
Ottensen  and  Neumiihl,  which  form  suburbs  to 
Altona.  Lat  53^  32'  N.  Lon.  9°  66'  E.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Altona  (Hamburg),  and 
Kiel  Railway. 

Altokf,  al'-torf,  a  small  but  well-built  town 
in  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Uri, 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Lucern,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Lucern.  Fop.  2000. 
—There  is  a  fountain  in  the  town  which  indicates 
the  spot  where  Tell  stood  when  he  shot  the 
apple  off  the  head  of  his  son,  and  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Biirglen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  pointed 
out  as  being  the  birthplace  of  that  patriot. 

Alteanstadt,  al'tran-stad,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  IMerseburg, 
about  8  miles  E.  from  Merseburg,  interesting 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  being  the 
place  where  the  "peace  of  Altranstadt"  was 
signed  between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and 
Augustus  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony, 
in  1706. 

ALTKiNGHAii,  or  Altehstcham,  al'-frwg-Mm, 
a  market  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  25  miles 
N.E.  from  Chester.  Manf.  Thread,  bobbin,  and 
worsted  yarn,  and  the  neighbourhood  supplies 
a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for 
the  Manchester  market.  Fop.  6628.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Manchester  South  Junction  and 
Altrincham  Kailway,  8  miles  by  rail  from  Man- 
chester. 

Aluta,  a-lu'-ta,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
joining  that  river  opposite  Nicopoli.  It  rises  in 
Transylvania,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains. 

Alva,  al'-va,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Stirlingshire,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Stirling .  Fop. 
3147. — Here  the  Devon  Iron  Company  have 
their  works,  which  are  very  extensive. 

Alvae.    {See  Awue.) 

Alvaeado,  a  large  river  of  Mexico,  which 
runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  45  miles 
S.E.  from  Vera  Cruz. — A  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alvarado  river.  Fop.  6000.  Lat.  18^  45'  N. 
Lon.  95°  43'  W. 

Alvechuech,  al-ve-cTiurch,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  14  miles  N.E. 
from  AVorcester.  Area.  6820  acres.  Fop.  1800. 
— A  station  on  the  Redditch  branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  13|  miles  by  rail  from  Bir- 
mingham. 

Alveley,  cW-ve-le,  a  parish  and  township  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Severn,  24  miles 
S.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  Area.  7640  acres.  Fop. 
1018. 

Alveestoke,  al-ver-stoTce,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  Solent  and  Portsmouth 
harbour.  It  embraces  Gosport,  and  the  hamlets 
of  Forton,  ElsH)n,  and  Hardwav.  Area.  522^ 
acres.   Fup.  22,653. 

ALVEKTuoiirE  WITH  Thornes,  al-ver-fUorp, 
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a  township  of  England,  in  the  "West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  about  a  mile  from  Wakefield,  and 
included withinthe  municipal  and  parliamentary 
limits  of  that  borough.   Fop.  3738. 

Alveeston,  dl'-vers-ton,  the  name  of  two  pa- 
rishes of  England  with  small  populations.  One 
is  in  Gloucestershire,  pop.  841  j  and  the  other  in 
Warwickshu-e,  pop.  844. 

ALVEETOisr,  or  Alton,  al-ton,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Staffordshire,  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Stafford.  Area.  7470  acres.  Fop.  2250.— A 
station  on  the  North  Staffordshu'C  Railway,  24^ 
miles  by  rail  from  Macclesfield. 

Alvinez,  al-ve'-naiz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Karlsburg,  and  49  miles  S.AV.  from  Klausenburg. 
Fop.  3500,  mostly  Bulgarians  and  Magyars. 

Alwen,  al-toen,  a  river  of  North  Wales, 
falling  into  the  Dee,  about  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Bala,  in  Merionethshire. 

Alwue,  or  Macheey,  al-iviir,  a  state  of 
Rajpootana,  under  the  control  of  the  Governor- 
General's  agent  for  the  states  of  that  province. 
The  Rajah  of  the  province  is  styled  the  Rajah 
of  Machery,  deriving  his  title  from  the  second 
town  in  the  district  instead  of  the  cai)ital.  Ext. 
80  miles  in  length,  running  north  and  south, 
and  65  in  breadth.  Area.  3573  square  miles. 
Besc.  Hilly,  but  interspersed  with  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valleys.  Fop.  about  300,000.  Lat.  between 
27°  4'  and  28°  13'  N.  Lon.  between  76°  V  and 
77°  14'  E. 

Alwue,  sometimes  written  Alyae  andlJLWAB, 
the  capital  of  the  above  state,  built  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  1200  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country,  85  miles  S.W.  from  Delhi. 
The  hill  is  crowned  by  a  strong  fort,  and  the 
town  itself  is  also  strongly  fortified.  The  Rajah 
of  Machery  chiefly  resides  at  Alwur.  Lat.  27"^ 
34'  N.   Lon.  76°  40'  E. 

Alyth,  d'-lith,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  18  miles  N.E.  from 
Perth.  Manf.  Yarn,  brown  linens,  and  shoes. 
Poi?.  2106.   ia#.  56°  20' N.    io».  3°  5' W. 

Alzey,  alt'-se,  a  w^alled  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Salzbach,  25  miles  S.W. 
from  Darmstadt.  Manf.  Hosiery,  linen,  and 
leather.   Fop.  nearly  5000. 

Amacuea,  a-ma-Tca' -ra,  a  river  falling  into 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  South  America.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary betvvcen  British  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

Amacusa,  or  Amakusa,  a-ma-ku'-sa,  a  snaall 
island  of  the  Japanese  empire,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Kiusiu.    Lat.  32°  20'  N.   Lon.  130°  15'  E. 

Amadiyah,  a-ma'-de-a,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Kurdistan,  on  the  Great  Zab 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  about  51  miles 
N.E.  from  Mosul.  Some  believe  this  town  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  Lat,  37°  4'  N. 
Lon.  43°  21'  E. 

AiiAK,  or  A:yiAGEE,  a'-maJc,  a-ma'-ger^  an  island 
of  Denmark,  with  an  area  of  about  20'  square  miles, 
to  the  S.  of  Copenhagen,  on  which  its  suburb 
Christianshavn  is  built.  It  is  considered  to 
be  the  garden  of  Copenhagen,  supplying  it  with 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Lime  burning  and  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  artificial  manures  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent  on  the  island.  Fop. 
about  7000. 

Amal,  o'-mal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  46  miles 
N.E.  from  Wenersborg.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  Lake  Wener,  and  has  a. trade  in 
deals,  iron,  and  steel.  Fop.  1500,  Lat.  59"^  4' N. 
LQi[.      42'  E. 
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Amalfi,  or  Amalphi,  a-maV-fe,  a  seaport  and 
an  archbishop's  see  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Salerno.  Fo-p.  about  4000, — In  the  11th  century 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  took  an  active  part 
in  the  crusades,  and  founded  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Palestine,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It 
was  then  an  important  republic,  with  a  small 
district  around  it,  having  about  60,000  inhabi- 
tants. Masaniello,  the  fisherman,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  ruler  of  Naples,  was  born  here,  and 
riavio  Gioja,  the  improver,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass.  Jjat.  40° 
37'  N.   Jjon.  14°  35'  E. 

Amana,  or  Amaitus,  a-maJ-iiia,  now  Akma 
Dagh,  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  sepa- 
rates vSyria  from  Asia  Minor. — Also  the  name  of 
a  river  in  Venezuela,  and  a  lake  and  village  in 
Brazil. 

Amand,  St.,  sa7%t  a'-mang,  a  town  and  parish 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  on 
which  river  it  is  situated,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Bourges.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  leather,  iron, 
wood,  wool,  corn,  and  wine.  Mavf.  Wooden 
shoes, leather,  earthenware, and  cast-iron  cannon 
and  implements.  Poj:*.  upwards  of  8000.  The 
town  formerly  possessed  a  strong  fortress,  called 
the  castle  of  Montrond,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
laid  cut  as  public  gardens.  It  was  built  bj  Sully, 
the  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Louis, 
prince  of  Conde,  known  as  the  "Great  Cond,e" 
was  born  in  it.  The  town  is  sometimes  called 
St.  Amand  Montrond,  from  the  castle. — There 
are  several  other  towns  in  France  of  this  name, 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  by  different 
affixes,  but  none  of  them  has  a  population  over 
3000,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  said 
about  them. 

Amand,  St.,  a  town  and  parish  of  Belgium, 
on  the  Schelde,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Antwerp. 
Manf.  Textile  fabrics,  oil-cloth,  and  chicory. 
It  has  also  some  breweries  and  tan- works. 
Top.  3000. 

Amand-les-Eaux,  St.,  a-mang-lais-o,  a  town 
and  parish  of  France,  in  the  department  Nord, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Lille.  Ilanf.  Cambrics, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  soap,  leather,  por- 
celain, and  linseed-oil.  Fop.  about  10,000. — 
This  place  is  visited  for  its  warm  baths  and 
springs.   Lat.  50°  27'  N.   Lon.  3°  26'  E. 

/uiANTEA,  a-man'-tai-a,  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citra,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Cosenza.   Fop.  3000. 

Amapalla,  a-ma-paV-a,  a  town  of  Central 
Ams  rica,  in  tiie  republic  of  Nicaragua,  situated 
on  Tigre  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Conehagua,  or 
Fonseca,  which  enters  the  land  between  the 
republics  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 

Amaea,  a-Twar'-a,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Africa, 
lying  along  the  W.  coast  of  Lake  Baringa,  the 
N.E.  arm  of  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Lat. 
between  0°  30'  and  1°  75'  N.  Lon.  between 
34°  15'  and  35°  20'  E. 

Amatja,  Well  of,  a-wzar-a,  a  caravan-station 
of  Arabia,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
Lat.  29°  35'  N.  Lon.  32°  55'  E.— It  is  thought 
to  be  the  Marah  of  Holy  Writ,  the  waters  of 
which  were  rendered  wholesome  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses. 

Amaeajtte,  a-ma-ran'-tai,  a  town  of  Portugal 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  on  the 
river  Tamega,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Oporto.  Fop. 
4000. — The  possession  of  this  tomi  was  fre- 
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quently  contested  during  the  Peninsular  War  in 
1809. 

Amahapura,  or  Ujimebapooea,  a'-ma-ra-poo'' 
ra,the  "  City  of  Immortals,"  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Burmese  empire,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irawaddy,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Ava.  In 
1819,  vv^hen  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ava,  this  town  began  to  decline.  It  is 
still,  however,  a  splendid  city,  and  no  European 
town  has  a  better  organized  police  system. 
Near  it  is  the  temple  with  the  bronze  statue  of 
Gaudama,  taken  and  brought  here  from  Aracan 
in  1784,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese. 
Fop.  30,000.    Lat.  21°  55'  N.    Lon.  96°  18'  E. 

Amasia,  or  Amasieh,  a-mai'-se-a,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Roum  or 
Sivas,  Asia  Minor,  situated  43  miles  N,W.  from 
Tokat  and  105  S.E.  from  Sinope,  on  the  river 
Yeshil-Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  which  flows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hills  on  which  it  is  built. 
The  town  is  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  and  is  commanded  by  a  fort,  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Although  it 
is  an  extensive  and  populous  place,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
made  of  wood,  but  many  are  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  mosques,  the  chief  of  which, 
built  by  Sultan  Bajazet,  has  two  beautiful 
minarets  of  hewn  stone  and  a  dome  covered 
with  lead,  a  college,  and  a  few  bazaars  which 
are  small  ond  ill-supplied  with  goods.  It  stands 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  F^x}}.  Principally  salt  and  silk. 
In  1840  there  were  no  less  than  132,0001b.  of  silk 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  however, 
is  an  unusually  large  crop.  Fop.  about  30,000. 
Lat.  40°  38'  N.  Lon.  35°  50'  E.— Strabo,  the 
geographer,  was  born  in  this  city,  and  also 
King  Mithridates.  It  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  Pontus  and  the  chief  residence  of  its  kings. 

Amaskeh,  AMissEEAH,  or  Amastea,  a-mas'- 
rai,  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Natolia,  on  a  cape  in  the  Black  Sea, 
60  miles  N.E.  from  Erekli,  and  80  N.W.  from 
Kastamuni.  Fop.  about  1000. — In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  traces  of  the  various  people  who 
have  occupied  it  at  different  periods  of  history 
— Greeks,  Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Genoese. 

Amatitlaiv,  a-ma-iit'-lan,  a  town  of  Central 
America,  in  Guatemala,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Guatemala,  and  surrounded  by  a  district 
possessing  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  Cochineal  is 
produced  here.   Fop.  about  11,000. 

Amateice,  a-ma-tre'-che,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  21 
miles  N.  from  Aquila.  Fop.  6000,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics. 

Amaxichi,  a'-maTcs-e'-che,  a  seaport  town  and 
capital  of  Santa  Maura,  or  Leucadia,  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  It  is  separated  from  the  castle 
of  Santa  Maura  by  a  lagoon  a  mile  wide.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Fop.  about 
6300. 

Amazon,  Maeaxon,  or  Oeellana,  a'-ma-zon, 
the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  South  America,  traversing  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent,  from  west  to  east,  and 
falling  into  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the 
intersection  of  Lon.  50°  W.  and  the  equator. 
Ext.  About  4000  miles,  draining  an  area,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  of  two  millions 
and  a' half,  and  according  to  others,  of  one 
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million  and  a  half  of  square  miles.  It  is  96 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  for  2200 
miles  from  the  sea,  forms  during  its  course 
many  islands  in  itself,  receives  nearly  200  other 
rivers,  many  of  which  have  a  course  of  500  or 
600  leagues,  and,  in  pouring  itself  into  the 
ocean,  repels  the  waters  of  the  sea  to  the  dis- 
tance of  300  miles  from  the  land.— The  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in  1500,  by 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinion,  a  companion  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  first  European  v^'ho  made  the 
descent  of  its  stream  was  Francis  d'Orellana,  a 
Spaniard,  who,  in  1539,  sailed  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Rio  Napo  to  its  mouth. 
The  Amazon  is  known  by  different  names  at 
different  parts  of  its  course.  From  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  Yavari  it  is  called 
the  Maranon ;  from  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Branco  it  is  called  the  Solimoes, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  its  course,  the  Amazon. 
The  principal  tributaries  entering  it  from  the 
north  are  the  Morona,  Tigre,  Napo,  Yapura, 
Rio  Negro,  and  Trombetas;  from  the  south, 
the  Ucayuli,  Yavari,  Jutai,  Coari,  Madeira, 
Tapajos,  Xingu,  and  Tocantins.  Of  these 
streams,  the  Madeira  is  the  largest,  being  1800 
miles  long;  many  of  them  are  1000  miles  in 
length. 

Ambalega,  am-ha'-le-ga,  a  tovm  in  the  island 
of  Madura,  Indian  Archipelago.   Pop.  4000. 

Ambatikt,  am'-'ba-te-ke,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  one  of  the  Feejee  group.  Fop.  500. 
Zat.  17°  47'  S.  Lon.  179°  11'  W.— It  attains  an 
elevation,  of  750  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  dome. 

Ambato,  am-ha'-to,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Chimborazo,  about  70  miles 
S.E.  from  Quito,  and  8859  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.   Fop.  13,000. 

Ambazac,  am-ba'-zaJc,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  Upper  Vienne,  11 
miles  N.E.  from  Limoges.  Fop.  3000,  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
■wire. 

Ambelazta,  am-he-la'-Jce-a,  a  large  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Salympria,  the  ancient  Pencus,  17 
miles  N.E.  from  Larissa.  It  carries  on  a 
flourishing  trade  in  dyeing  cotton-yarn  of  the 
colour  known  as  Turkej  red.   Foj?.  4000, 

Ambeb,  or  Ambheer,  an  old  town  with  a 
magnificent  palace,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
territory  of  Jeypoor,  Rajpootana,  situated  4 
miles  N.  from  Jeypoor  and  143  miles  S.W.  from 
Delhi.   Xa^.  26°o9'N.   ion.  75°  58' E. 

Ambeeg-,  am'-herg,  a  walled  city  of  Eavaria, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Ratisbon.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Yils,  which  runs  through  its  centre, 
dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  well  built, 
and  the  streets  broad  and  clean.  In  the  prin- 
cipal square  are  the  town-house,  a  fine  old 
Gothic  building,  and  the  magnificent  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin,  adorned  with  valuable 
paintings,  monuments,  and  other  curiosities. 
The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and 
other  schools,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  and 
several  churches  and  religious  houses.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace, 
the  arsenal,  and  other  government  buildings, 
and  the  mint,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
Manf.  Fire-arms,  earthenware,  tobacco,  iron, 
and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  It  has  also 
some  breweries,  besides  a  great  repository  for 
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salt.  Fop.  11,000.  Lat.  49°  27'  N.  Lon.  IV 
50'  E. — The  Austrians  defeated  the  French  near 
Amberg  in  1796. 

Ambeegate,  am'-hcr-gaii,  a  small  town  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  9  miles  N.  from  Derby, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Midland  and  the 
Buxton,  Bakewall  and  Mallock  railways. 

Ambergris  Key,  dm'-ber-gris,  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Belize. 
It  is  about  20  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Lat.  18° 
N.   Lon  87°  50'  AY. 

Ambtirt,  am'-hair,  a  town  of  France,  on  the 
Dore,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Dom-c, 
and  36  miles  S.  E.  from  Clermont-Ferrand. 
Manf.  Woollen  stuffs,  bunting,  ribbons,  lace, 
linens,  needles,  pins,  and  playing-cards.  From 
60  to  60  mills  are  employed  in  mxaking  fine 
printing-paper,  and  the  principal  market  for 
Auvergne  cheeses  is  held  in  this  town.  Pop. 
about  4000. 

Ambleside,  am'-hel-side,  an  old  and  irre- 
gularly built  market  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  in  Westmoreland,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Appleby.  Manf.  Chielly  woollen  goods.  Fop. 
1G03. — This  town  is  beautifaily  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Windermere,  and 
many  Rom.an  remains  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  found  in  it. 

Ambleteuse,  am'-hel-tu-{r)z,  a  small  mari- 
time town  of  France,  5  mJles  N.  from  Boulognc- 
sur-Mer,  in  the  department  Pas-de-Calais.  Fop. 
600. — It  was  here  that  James  II.  landed  w^heu 
he  fled  from  England  in  1689.  It  was  here  also 
that  Napoleon  I.  collected  his  fiat-bottomed 
boats  for  the  invasion  of  England,  in  1804. 

Amboise,  am-btvatcse,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre-and-Loire,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  14  miles  E.  from 
ToiKS.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
mounted by  an  ancient  fortress,  the  site  of 
v/hich  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Julius 
CiBsar  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  The  town, 
though  well  built,  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  dull 
appearance.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  druggets, 
bombazines,  steel,  rasps,  and  files.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  vinegar,  brandy,  and  wine. 
Fop.  5000. — This  town  has  an  historical  interest, 
from  its  castle  being  that  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  implicated  in  vv^hat  is  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  met  their  doom.  It 
was  here,  too,  some  say,  that  the  Calvinists,  in 
1563,  vrere  first  called  Huguenots,  a  term  which, 
though  applied  to  them  contemptuously,  signi- 
fies only  confederates.  The  town  and  neighbour- 
hood suffered  severely  in  1856  from  the 
inundation  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  tho 
Loire,  which  burst  over  its  banks  and  dikes, 
carrying  destruction  everywhere. — It  is  a  station 
on  the  Orleans  Railway. 

Amboor,  am'-boor,  a  town  of  Hindostan  in 
the  district  of  North  Arcot,  103  miles  S.AY.  from 
Madras.    Lat.  12°  51'  N.    Lon.  78°  50'  E. 

Ambotna,  or  Ameoina,  am'-boi-na,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  the  Molucca  Islands  that  are 
comprised  in  the  Dutch  government  of  Am- 
boyna, and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  JExt. 
30  miles  long,  and  10  broad  at  its  widest  part, 
but  its  average  breadth  is  not  more  than  5 
or  6  miles.  Area.  283  square  miles.  Desc, 
This  island  is  composed  of  two  peninsulas, 
called  Hittoo  and  Leitimor,  joined  by  tho 
narrow  isthmus  Bagoovala,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  across.  It  is  in  general  hilly, 
but  the  verdure  is  rich  and  the  vegetation 
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vigorous.  Water  is  plentiful,  although  the 
streams  are  small.  Fro.  The  great  production 
of  Amboyna  is  the  clove-tree,  which  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  for  centuries.  The  cloves 
are  collected  twice  a  year ;  the  average  quantity 
produced  in  the  island  exceeds  600,0001b.;  in 
some  years  it  amounts  to  a  million.  Coffee  is 
plentiful,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  indigo,  which  is  pro- 
duced of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  sago-tree 
flourishes,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  a 
wholesome  article  of  diet.  Cotton,  indigo,  pepper, 
and  cinnamon,  are  also  successfully  cultivated, 
and  the  cajeput-tree,  from  which  the  medicinal 
oil  of  that  name  is  obtained.  Animals.  Deer 
and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the  woods;  there 
are  few  sheep,  and  still  fewer  cattle,  scarcely 
enough  being  reared  to  supply  the  European 
part  of  the  population.  Buffaloes,  horses,  and 
goats  are  kept;  but  of  the  domesticated  animals 
none,  except  hogs,  are  indigenous  to  the  country. 
Birds.  Though  not  numerous  in  point  of  species, 
these  are  abundantjWhilst  insects  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hues  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Climate, 
Healthy,  and  more  agreeable  than  the  gene- 
rality of  intertropical  situations.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  188,000;  comprising  the  aboriginal 
Malay  race,  Chinese,  and  Europeans.  Lat.  3^ 
46'  S.  Lon.  128^  E.— In  1515  this  island  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1564,  took 
possession  of  it,  and  introduced  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion.  In  1605,  the  Dutch  expelled 
the  Portuguese,  and  introduced  Protestantism, 
and  in  1615  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  share  in  their  conquest.  They  con- 
trived, however,  to  keep  a  factory  here  until 
1622,  when  the  Dutch  governor,  by  unexampled 
treachery,  got  the  whole  of  the  members  of  it 
into  his  power,  and  put  them  to  death  by  the 
most  cruel  tortures.  Amboyna,  after  having 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  undisturbed  repose, 
was  conquered  by  a  British  force  under  Admiral 
Rainier,  in  1796.  It  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  ISOl,  and  in  February,  1810,  was 
recaptured  and  held  during  the  war.  The  island 
was,  in  1814,  again  ceded  to  Holland  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

Amboyna,  or  AMBOiisrA,  the  capital  of  the 
above  island,  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Leitimor,  on  the  E.  coast  of  a  fine  bay,  which,  in 
front  of  the  town,  is  3  miles  across,  with  deep 
water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  clean, 
neat,  and  regularly  built.  The  town  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  called  Fort  Victoria.  FajJ.  about 
9000.    Lat.  3°  41'  S.    Lon.  128°  18'  E. 

Amboyna,  Bay  op,  about  20  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  7  broad,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  from 
20  to  25  fathoms  close  up  to  the  jetty  of  Am- 
boyna, on  which  vessels  discharge  their  cargo. 

Ambozes,  am-ho'-zrs,  three  small  islands  of 
AVestern  Africa,  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  about 
15  miles  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cameroon 
I'iver,  named  Darin,  Mondoleh,  and  Aboboi  or 
Pirates'  Island.  Fro.  Timber,  fruit,  vegetables. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Amboiscs.  Lat. 
3^55'N.   Xon.  9^25'E. 

Ambee,  or  Ambro,  am'-hre,  the  name  of  the 
cape  which  forms  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Madagascar. 

Ameland,  a'-me-land,  an  island  of  Holland 
belonging  to  Friesland,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  channel  about  4  miles  wide.  It 
is  about  12  miles  long  and  2  broad.  The  island 
produces  corn  and  vegetables,  and  cattle  and 
horses  arc  reared  for  exportation;  but  the  in- 
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habitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Fop.  About 
2500,  distributed  chiefly  in  the  villages  of 
Ilollum,  Ballum,  and  Nes.  Lat.  53°  27'  N. 
Lo7i.  5°  40'  E. 

Amelia,  d-me'-le-a,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Fop.  10,594;  negroes,  7186,  Amelia  Court-House, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  36  miles  S.W. 
from  Richmond,  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway. 

Amelia,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  East 
Florida,  45  miles  N.  from  St.  Augustine,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river.  Lat.  30°  42'  N. 
Lo7i.  81°  35'  W.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  2  broad. 
Its  chief  town  is  Fernandina. 

Ameecote,  or  Oomeekote,  a'-mer-Tcofe,  a 
celebrated  fortress  in  the  desert  of  Scinde,  India, 
85  miles  E.  from  Hydrabad,  where  the  emperor 
Akbar  was  born,  in  1542.  It  formerly  contained 
treasure  of  the  ameers  of  Scinde,  who,  in  1813, 
took  it  from  the  rajah  of  Joudpoor.  Fop.  about 
2000.   Xa^.  25°22'N.   iow.  69°  47' E. 

Ameeica,  a-mer'-e-Jca,  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Asia,  the  largest.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
separates  it  from  Africa  and  Europe ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  North  and  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  separates  it  from  Asia  and  Australia, 
From  Asia,  however,  it  is  divided  only  by  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  which  is  not  more  than  48  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  This  vast  continent 
consists  of  two  peninsulas  and  a  central  part, 
named  respectively.  North,  South,  and  Central 
America;  and  as  Africa  is  joined  to  Asia  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
so  the  two  great  divisions,  the  N.  and  S.  of 
this  continent,  are  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  Darien,  which,  at  its  narrowest  part, 
is  only  28  miles  in  width.  Its  averag-e  width, 
however,  is  about  40  miles.  Ext.  The  length  of 
America  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained;  but 
taking  it  from  Point  Barrow,  in  the  N.,  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  the  S.,  it  is  about  9000  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth  S.  of  the  equator  is  between 
Cape  St.  Roque,  in  Brazil,  and  Cape  Parina,  iu 
Peru,  where  it  is  over  3250  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  N.  of  the  equator  is  between  Cape 
Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Lookout,  in 
Oregon  territory,  where  it  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Area.  Including  its  islands,  nearly 
16,000,000  square  miles.  Coast.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Europe,  the  most  extended  of  any 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  Fhysical 
Features.  In  America,  nature  appears  on  the 
grandest  scale  of  magnificence  and  sublimity. 
Whether  we  regard  her  mountains,  cataracts, 
rivers,  lakes,  forests,  or  plains,  she  is  distin- 
guished by  a  degree  of  vastness  unapproached 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Out  of  the  270 
active  volcanoes,  the  estimated  number  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  190  are  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  America;  and  although,  in  height, 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Asiatic  Himalayas 
surpass  those  of  the  Andes,  in  extent  the  range 
of  the  former  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  latter. 
Fop.  About  60,000,000,  islands  inclusive.  Lat. 
Extending  from  55°  S.  to  80°  N.  Islands.  In 
the  Aectic  Ocean,  the  principal  are  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Coekburn,  Southampton,  Melville, 
Bathurst,  and  Cornwallis.  In  the  Atlantic, 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's,  Cape  Breton; 
the  West  Indies,  composed  of  the  Bahamas;  the 
Bermudas ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  consisting  of 
Cuba,  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rico ;  the  Lesser  Antilles,  comprehending 


than  that  at  any  other  place,  as  far  as  it  is  at 
present  known.  The  Carribean  Sea  and  the 
Gult"^  of  Mexico  have  Lecn  collectively  de- 
nominated the  Colombian  Mediterranean;  and 
Hudson's  and  Baffin's  bays,  the  Arctic  Medi- 
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continent.  The  Californian  or  Maritime  chain 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  connected  with  them  by  a  remarkable  table- 
land, named  by  its  explorers  the  Great  Basin, 
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the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  former  are  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Dominica,  and  Guadaloupe;  of  the  latter, 
Martinique,  liarbadocs,  Trinidad,  Joannes,  and 
Falkland.  In  the  Pacific,  the  Patagonian 
archipelago,  of  which  AVellington  is  the  largest; 
Chiloe,  Juan  Fernandez,  Galapagoa,  Van- 
couver's, Queen  Charlotte's,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sitka,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  the  An- 
tarctic Ocean,  Ticrra  del  Fuego  (the  land  of 
fire),  Staten,  Desolation,  S.  Georgia,  S.  Orkneys, 
S.  Shetlands,  Graham  Land,  and  Trinity  Land. 
With  the  exception  of  Greenland,  which  has 
been  considered  as  part  of  the  continent,  and 
Iceland,  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
Europe,  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
oceans  are  uninhabited.  The  S.  Shetlands  have 
the  lowest  known  volcano,  it  being  not  more 
than  80  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  West-India 
islands  are  the  most  volcanic  and  mountainous. 
Fop.  of  islands,  about  3,500,000.— North,  Central, 
and  South  America  must  now  be  described 
separately. 

Ameeica,  North.  This  division,  although, 
on  the  whole,  exhibiting  a  greater  degree  of 
irregularity  in  its  form  than  that  of  the  South, 
is  more  uniform  in  its  width,  and  consequently 
has  a  larger  surface.  Area.  9,500,000  square 
miles.  Coast-line.  About  4800  miles,  from 
Hudson's  Strait  to  the  Florida  Channel,  and 
thence  to  Panama,  4500.  The  whole  length  on 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  to  Behring's  Strait,  in- 
elusive  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  has  been 
estimated  at  10,500  miles.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
N.  and  N.E.  shores  no  calculation  can  be  made 
with  accuracy ;  but  it  may  be  taken  at  not  less 
than  3000  miles.  Thus  the  whole  coast-line  of 
North  America  may  be  computed  at  about 
22,800  miles.  Such  an  immense  extent  of  coast 
renders  this  division  favourable  for  commerce, 
whilst  the  irregularity  of  its  form  produces  the 
peninsulas  of  Aliaska'and  California  on  the  W., 
and  those  of  Yucatan,  Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Labrador  on  the  E.  Capes.  The  principal  are 
Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern;  Bathurst, 
Farewell,  Chudlcigh,  Charles,  Breton,  Race, 
Sable,  Cod,  Hatteras,  Florida,  Sable,  Catoche, 
Gracias  a  Dios,  and  St.  Antonio,  on  the  ^s.  and 
E.;  on  the  W.  Corrientes,  St.  Lucas,  Mendocino, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  the  most  western 
point.  Straits.  Davis,  Barrow's,  Hudson's, 
Belleisle,  Bahama  Channel,  AVindward  Passage, 
Mona  Passage,  on  the  N.  and  W.;  and  Behring's 
Strait,  which  separates  N.  America  from  Asia, 
as  already  observed.  Bays,  Gulfs,  Seas,  and 
Inlets,  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  w^ith 
James's  Bay  and  Chesterfield  Inlet;  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Fundv,  Delaw^^re  Bay, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Gulf  oi'  Mexico,  and  the 
Bay  ofCampeachy ;  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  on  the  N.  and  E.;  on  the  W.  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  the  Gulf  of  California,  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  and  Behring's  Sea,  or  Sea  of 
Kamtchatka.  On  account  of  nearly  all  the  seas 
of  this  division  being  on  the  E.  side,  and  their 
tidal  currents  travelling  west,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  is  greater  than  in  the  inland  seas  of 
the  Old  World,  such  as  the  Baltic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, which  open  to  the  W.  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  the  tide  rises  70  feet,  which  is  higher 
than  that  at  any  other  place,  as  far  as  it  is  at 
present  known.  The  Carribean  Sea  and  the 
Gult  of  Mexico  have  been  collectively  de- 
nommated  the  Colombian  Mediterranean ;  and 
Hudson's  and  Baffin's  bays,  the  Arctic  Medi- 
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terranean.  Desc.  North  America  may  be 
regarded  as  a  vast  central  valley,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  an  extensive  system  of  lakes,  on  tlie 
S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Allc- 
ghanies,  and  drained  by  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
In  this  valley  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  is 
to  be  found,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.  to  the  banks  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
N,;  whilst  towards  the  bases  of  the  western 
boundary  are  vast  steppes,  or  plains,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  desolate,  dreary,  and  uninviting 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  immense  extent. 
During  the  summer  heats  these  are  burned  to  a 
melancholy  brow^n ;  vegetation  is  scorched  and 
shrivelled  up  as  a  thin  piece  of  leather  touched 
with  fire;  whilst  during  the  winter,  they  are 
swept  by  the  winds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  their  atmosphere  so 
intensely  cold  as  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Along 
the  base  of  these  mountains,  a  series  of  sandy 
deserts,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  400  to 
600  miles,  stretch  to  the  41st  degree  of  N. 
latitude.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
there  are  marshes  covering  a  space  of  35,000 
square  miles.  In  the  valley  itself  occur  extensive 
elevated  prairies  or  savannahs,  as  treeless  as 
they  are  boundless  to  the  view—in  some  places 
waving  with  long  grass  in  the  spring,  and 
painted  with  beautiful  flowers,  exhaling  an 
ineffable  perfume ;  in  others  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, stricken  with  a  hideous  sterility ;  so  that 
they  may  be  traversed  for  days  without  a  shrub 
being  seen,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  dilferent 
streams  by  which  they  are  watered.  Notwith- 
standing the  advances  which  civilization  has 
made  in  this  valley,  immense  tracts,  estimated 
in  the  aggregate  at  from  600  to  800  square  miles, 
are  stiircovered  with  primeval  woods ;  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  however,  millions  of  acres  of 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  land  still  remain 
waiting  the  culture  of  man  to  yield  him  subsis- 
tence. Mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian,  the  Cordilleras  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  Ozark,  and  the 
Californian  or  Maritime  range.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  stretch  along  the  west  coast  at  a 
distance  varying  from  50  to  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  in  Mounts  Hooker  and  Brown  attain 
respectively  an  elevation  of  15,700  feet  and 
16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
range  terminates  at  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mackenzie  river;  its  whole 
length  being  not  less  than  8700  miles.  The 
Alleghany  range  stretches  along  the  east  coast, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  in  four 
separate  groups,  traversing  the  country, 
generally  in  a  direction  running  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  group  known  as  the 
White  Mountains  belongs  to  this  chain,  of 
which  Mount  Washington'attains  the  height  of 
6G20  feet,  which  is  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
entire  system.  This  range  is  about  1200  miles 
in  length,  beginning  at  about  the  34tli  degree  N. 
lat.,  and  terminating  at  the  banks  of  the  St, 
Lawrence.  The  Ozark  Mountains  are  a  branch 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  crossing  the  Arkansas, 
and  appearing,  under  that  name,  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Their  general  direction  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  west  side  of  tlio 
continent.  The  Californian  or  Maritime  chain 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
is  connected  with  them  by  a  remarkable  table- 
land, named  by  its  explorers  the  Great  Basin, 
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This  country  may,  even  up  to  this  time,  be 
emphatically  pronounced  the  unknown.  It  is 
the  land  of  salt  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  4220  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  territory  occupies  130,000  square 
miles.  This  sahne  solitude  is  almost  entirely 
uninhabited,  and  not  one  of  the  rivers  by  which 
it  is  w^atered  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  plateau  which,  with  trans- 
verse ridges,  amongst  which  are  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  connects  the  Rocky  Mountains  with 
the  Californian  Maritime  Alps,  wherein  Mounts 
Jefferson,  Hood,  St.  Helens,  Fairweatlier,  and 
St.  Elias,  lift  their  heads  to  heights  ranging 
from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  general  height  of  this  range  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Mount 
St.  Elias  is  the  culminating  point  of  North 
America,  and  is  situated  in  Eussian  America, 
in  the  60th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  The  Cor- 
dilleras o.^  Mexico  and  Guatemala  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  in  Orizaba  and  Popocatapetl 
attain  respectively  an  elevation  of  17,400  and 
17,700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Volcanoes.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  these  terrific 
phenomena  so  appalling  as  in  the  New  World, 
In  Guatemala,  Agua  burns  at  15,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  in  Mexico,  Popocatapetl 
(smoky  mountain),  at  17,700  feet;  and  in  the 
Maritime  range,  St.  Elias  at  18,000  feet.  In  the 
mountains  of  Guatemala  there  are  38  volcanoes, 
in  Mexico  6,  in  Aliaska  4,  in  the  Aleutian 
islands  32 ;  whilst  in  the  West-India  islands  of 
St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Kitt's,  others 
exist  in  activity.  With  the  exception  of  Java, 
there  is  no  more  powerful  volcanic  agency  in  the 
world  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  Aleutian 
islands  and  Mexico.  What  they  generally  eject 
are  scorijE  and  ashes,  in  place  of  lava,  which 
probably,  from  their  great  height,  becomes 
partially  solid  before  it  reaches  the  mouths  of 
their  craters.  JRivers.  The  Mississippi  (great 
river),  and  its  tributaries  the  Missouri  (mud 
river),  which  receives  the  Yellow-stone  and  the 
Platte ;  the  Arkansas,  which  receives  the  Eed 
River;  and  the  Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  receives 
the  Tennessee.  These  drain  the  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Mackenzie,  with 
its  tributaries  Peace  Eiver  and  Athabasca,  the 
Coppermine  and  Back  Eiver.  These  run  north. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  tributary  the  Ottawa; 
the  Nelson,  with  its  tributary  the  Saskatchewan; 
and  the  Churchill,  with  its  tributary  the  Beaver. 
These  run  east.  The  St.  John,  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Susquehanna  drain  the  country 
east  of  the  Alleghanies ;  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo 
del  Norte  (great  river  of  the  north),  drains  the 
country  east  of  the  Mexican  mountains;  the 
Oregon  or  Columbia,  with  its  tributary  the  Snake, 
the  Colorado  (coloured),  and  the  Sacramento, 
the  country  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The 
Frazcr  takes  its  course  through  British 
Columbia.  The  Mississippi  is  the  second  largest 
river  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Missouri  is  the  main  stream,  and  has  a  course 
considerably  more  than  a  thousand  miles  longer 
than  the  Mississippi  proper  has,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  comprises  about  1,400,000  square 
miles,  and  its  delta  is  nothing  more  than  an 
immense  marsh  or  swamp,  as  it  lias  been  already 
said,  covered  with  reeds  and  infested  with  alli- 
gators. It  is  navigable  to  nearly  3000  miles 
Irom  the  sea.  The  St,  Lawrence,  at  Montreal, 
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has  a  breadth  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  its  length  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea 
is  about  700  miles.  For  ships  of  the  line  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Quebec,  and  for  vessels  of  600 
tons  as  far  as  Montreal.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  basin  of  this  river,  including  the  lakes 
whence  it  flows,  contains  more  than  the  half  of 
the  fresh  water  on  the  earth.  Lakes.  The 
largest  in  the  world.  The  principal  are  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Winnipeg,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Ontario,  Lake 
Champlain,  Little  Winnipeg,  Deer  Lake,  Atha- 
basca, Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
may  be  considered  to  form,  in  fact,  but  one  lake, 
as  they  are  all  connected,  and  include  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Between  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  are  the  cele- 
brated INiagara  Falls,  the  greatest  cataract  in 
the  world.  The  latest  estimated  sizes  of  the 
American  lakes  are  thus  given.  The  greatest 
length  of  Lake  Superior  is  335  miles;  breadth 
160  miles;  mean  depth,  988  feet;  elevation,  627 
feet;  area,  32,000  square  miles.  Greatest  length 
of  Michigan  is  360  miles;  treadth,  108  miles; 
mean  depth,  900  feet;  elevation,  637  feet;  area.» 
20,000  square  miles.  Greatest  length  of  Huron 
is  200  miles;  breadth,  100  miles;  mean  depth, 
300  feet;  elevation,  574  feet;  area,  20,000  square 
miles.  Greatest  length  of  Erie  is  250  miles; 
breadth,  60  miles;  mean  depth,  200  feet;  eleva- 
tion, 555  feet;  area,  8000  square  miles.  Greatest 
length  of  Ontario  is  200  miles;  breadth,  50 
miles;  mean  depth,  500  feet;  elevation,  203 
feet;  area,  6000  square  miles.  The  total  length 
of  these  five  is  1325  miles,  covering  an  area 
altogether  of  nearly  90,000  square  miles. 
Forests.  The  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  some 
of  them  covering  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles, 
distinguished  by  the  height  and  variety  of  the 
trees  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  in  some 
cases,  by  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  flowers  with 
which  they  are  adorned.  Within  the  tropics, 
palms  and  tree  ferns  spread  out  their  sheltering 
foliage,  and  the  mahogany,  logwood,  and  other 
dye-trees  abound,  and  attain  perfection.  In 
the  United  States,  the  sycam.ore,  black  walnut, 
chestnut,  maple,  hickory,  white  cedar,  red  birch, 
wild  cherry,  locust-tree,  oak,  and  ash  abound^ 
whilst  the  tulip-tree,  the  pride  of  the  American 
forest,  grows  to  an  immense  height.  The  woods 
of  Canada  consistprincipally  of  pines  andbirches 
the  oak,  the  ash,  the  red  beech,  the  hickory,  and 
the  tall  Canadian  poplar.  Penetrating  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  flora  of  America,  like  that  of 
other  high  latitudes,  becomes  less  and  less 
abundant,  more  stinted  in  growth,  until  almost 
every  trace  of  vegetation  is  buried  beneath  a 
sheet  of  perpetual  snow.  Not  a  single  heath  is 
indigenous  to  America,  whilst  the  cactus  is 
peculiar  to  it.  Wild  Animals.  These  consist  of 
polar  and  grizzly  bears,  the  puma,  wolf,  fox,  and 
Newfoundland  dog;  the  beaver,  racoon,  and  other 
far-clad  animals;  the  elk,  the  bison,  musk-ox, 
moose-deer,  and  rein-deer;  the  big-horned  sheep, 
and  the  goat  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The 
grizzly  bear  ( Ursiisferox)  is  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  animals  of  N.  America,  ranging  from 
Mexico  as  far  north  as  the  61st  degree  of  lati« 
tude.  The  bison,  or  American  bufialo,  is  the 
largest  native  quadruped  of  the  New  World,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  monarch  of  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  his  species 
is  to  be  seen  in  herds  of  10,000.  The  musk-ox 
roams  over  the  sterile  tracts  which  lie  N.  of  the 
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60th  parallel,  and  several  species  of  deer  browse 
among-  the  barren  valleys  and  brown  hills  of  the 
mountain  districts.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
like  the  chamois  of  the  Alps,  inhabits  the  most 
inaccessible  heights  of  its  native  region,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  is  much  larger  than  the 
largest  varieties  of  the  domestic  breeds.  The 
wolf  of  America  is  a  fierce  animal,  running 
down  and  devouring  deer,  and  if  severely 
pressed  with  hunger,  even  breaking  into  huts 
and  destroying  the  dogs.  The  prairie  wolf 
hunts  in  packs,  and  is  an  animal  of  great  speed. 
The  dogs  of  America  are  now  domesticated,  and 
the  most  remarkable  among  them  are  the  New- 
foundland and  the  Mackenzie  River  dog,  a 
small,  shght,  and  affectionate  animal.  All  the 
other  kinds  are  both  big  and  fierce.  Foxes 
abound,  and  about  8000  skins  of  the  American 
red  fox  are  sent  to  England  annually.  Beavers, 
otters,  racoons,  hares,  marmots,  squirrels, 
opossums,  musk-rats,  and  porcupines  are  all  to 
be  found,  and  are  more  or  less  sought  after  by 
the  inhabitants  as  objects  of  pleasure  or  profit. 
AVith  the  exception  of  bears,  the  beasts  of  prey 
are  neither  many  nor  formidable.  Birds.  These 
are  extremely  numerous.  There  are  in  N. 
America  nearly  500  species  of  birds,  and  of  these 
about  400  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Eagles, 
hawks,  and  owls  are  plentiful;  turkeys  abound 
in  the  woods,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  flies  in 
such  flocks  as  to  darken  the  comitry  over  which 
they  pass.  These  flocks  are  seen  about  a  mile 
in  width  and  several  miles  in  length.  When  they 
alight  on  the  trees,  the  branches  crack  beneath 
their  weight,  and  thousands  of  them  may  be 
knocked  down  without  difficulty.  Their  breed- 
ing-places have  been  found  to  consist  of  about  40 
square  miles  of  forests.  JReptiles.  Exceedingly 
numerous,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  them  dangerous.  The  most  noted  is 
the  rattle-snake,  v.'hose  bite  is  fatal  to  man  and 
beast,  unless  a  remedy  is  immediately  applied. 
The  hog  is  the  only  animal  which  is  not  injured 
by  the  bite  of  this  reptile,  and  which  feeds  upon 
them.  The  pike-muzzled  cayman  is  a  native 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  haunts  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  frogs  and  toads,  measuring  from  6  to 
15  inches  long,  are  abundant.  Insects.  In  the  tro- 
pical regions  especially,  almost  every  description 
of  these  appear  in  myriads.  The  mosquitoes  are 
such  intolerable  pests  that  they  greatly  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  the  natives.  In  the  back- 
woods of  N.  America,  however,  they  are  turned 
to  some  profitable  account.  The  Indians  set  fire 
to  the  woods,  and  the  bisons  knowing  that 
mosquitoes  will  not  follow  them  where  there  is 
smoke,  take  shelter  among  the  burning  forests, 
where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunts- 
man, who  is  lying  in  wait  for  them.  Fish. 
Every  description  abounds  along  the  coasts  and 
in  the  rivers.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  there 
to  be  found  so  many  cod  as  to  the  E.  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Domestic  Animals.  The  same  as  in  Europe.  At 
the  discovery  of  America  there  were  no  domestic 
animals  except  the  lama;  but  since  then  the 
diff'erent  varieties  of  the  European  kinds  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  now  common. 
Climate.  Healthy  and  variable,  according  to 
latitude  and  locality.  On  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  the  greater  part  of  America 
N.  of  50°  is  barren ;  but  in  other  parts  the 
temperature  is  generally  lower  than  in  corre- 
sponding latitudes  in  the  Old  World.  Every 
variety  of  temperature,  however,  is  to  be  found, 
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in  accordance  with  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
elevation.  The  temperate  zone  is  often  marked 
by  sudden  and  violent  changes,  and  the  torrid 
by  the  extremes  of  wet  and  drought;  but  as  this 
feature  w^ill  be  particularly  noticed  under  the 
different  countries  composing  the  American 
continents,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  here 
j  than  thus  generally  indicate  the  characteristics 
of  the  climate.  Fro.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is 
I  the  only  important  farinaceous  plant  peculiar  to 
1  America,  and  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  All  the 
'  European  grain  crops  are  largely  produced;  and 
i  millet,  pimento,  cocoa,  vanilla,  copaiba,  sassa- 
fras, nux  vomica,  jalap,  tobacco,  the  cochineal 
plant  and  the  potato,  are  indigenous.  The 
native  fruits  are  mostly  of  the  nut  kind;  but 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  and  peaches  arrive  at 
a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  vine  and  the  tea- 
I  plant  do  not  succeed,  whilst  cotton,  sugar,  and 
j  coffee  are  amongst  the  staple  productions.  The 
^  pine-apple  is  grown  largely  in  fields,  as  we 
I  grow  turnips,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  now 
I  regularly  shipped  to  England.  Minerals.  Gold, 
1  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
:  Gold  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico 
1  and  California,  and  in  1S57  was  discovered  at 
the  Frazer  river,  in  British  Columbia.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  precious  metal  was  found 
in  1861  in  the  Cariboo  district,  lying  between 
the  53rd  and  54th  parallels  of  N.  latitude,  and 
the  120th  and  125th  meridians  of  W.  longitude, 
which  has  attracted  a  great  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  China,  and  many 
from  this  country,  and  will  no  doubt  bring 
about  the  gradual  colonization  of  this  part  of 
British  America.  Silver  and  precious  stones  are 
found  in  Mexico;  copper  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States;  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions; and  salt  in  almost  every  part.  Face. 
The  aborigines,  the  Indian,  or  copper-coloured ; 
the  settlers,  Circassian,  from  Europe ;  the  Negro, 
from  Africa;  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  British 
and  their  descendants  are  found  principally  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunsv/ick,  Newfoundland,  and  some  of  the 
West-India  islands ;  the  Spanish  in  Mexico ;  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Mississippi ;  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  the  West  Indies.  A  large 
portion  of  N.  America  is  still  possessed  bv  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  comprising  the  N.W.  parts  of 
British  America,  the  W.  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  N.  parts  of  Mexico.  They  are 
estimated  to  number  about  500,000,  and  upwards 
of  300,000  of  them  are  within  the  established 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Fel.  Chris- 
tianity generally.  Most  of  the  Indians  are  pro- 
fessedly Christians,  but  idolatry  is  largely  mixed 
up  with  their  religious  rites.  Foliticul  Divi- 
sions. The  principal  are  British  America,  the 
United  States,  Russian  America,  Greenland  or 
Danish  America,  and  Mexico.  The  United  States 
extend  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  N,, 
from  which  they  are  separateu  by  the  lakes,  and 
a  line  traced  along  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  lati- 
tude, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W.  to  the  Atlaiitic  on 
the  E.  The  portion  forming  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  consists  of  the  states  of 
Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  ^Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  which  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  United  States  In  18G0  and  1861, 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln  as  president ;  but,  after  a  struggle  of 
four  years'  duration,  were  compelled  to  return 
to  the  Union.  British  America  comprises  the 
Canadian  provinces,  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver's  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  New- 
foundland, Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the 
island  of  Anticosti.  Eussian  America  begins  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in 
Lat.  54°  40'  N„  and  about  Lon.  132°  W.,  and  is 
divided  from  British  America  by  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Californian  Maritime  Alps,  and  a 
line  traced  northwards  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to 
Demarcation  Point,  nlong  the  141st  degree  of 
W.  longitude.  All  the  American  coast  to  the 
N.  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  all  the 
islands  off  that  coast,  are  recognised  as  Eussian 
territory.  Mexico  is  embraced  between  Lat. 
15°  30'  and  33°  N.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
E.  Under  their  several  heads,  however,  these 
countries  will  be  fully  described.  Fop. 
44,000,000,  islands  inclusive.  Lat.  Extending 
from  18°  to  80°  N.  Lon.  Between  20*^  and  168° 
W.— In  1497,  the  continent  of  North  America 
was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  Christopher 
Columbus  having  discovered  San  Salvador,  one 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  5  years  before.  The 
first  part  of  it  colonized  by  the  English  was 
Virginia,  when,  in  1607,  James-town  was  built. 
New  England  was  first  settled  in  1614.  In 
1620  the  Puritans  fled  thither  from  England, 
and  built  New  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  other 
towns.  Part  of  New  York  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1614.  The  Swedes  arrived 
shortly  after,  and  fixed  themselves  in  another 
part ;  but  they  were  both  dispossessed  in  1664 
by  the  Enghsh.  Pennsylvania  was  first  settled 
by  William  Penn,  in  1681 ;  Maryland  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  1633;  Carolina  in  1670;  and 
Georgia  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  All 
these  colonies,  from  New  England  in  the  N.  to 
Georgia  in  the  S.,  revolted  from  Great  Britain 
in  1775,  and  the  next  year  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, which  was  conceded  in  1783.  Nova 
Scotia  was  settled  by  Sir  William  Alexander  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
sold  to  the  French.  It  was  taken  again  in 
1654,  but  restored  in  1662.  it  was  again  taken 
by  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690,  and  ceded  again 
to  the  French  in  1697;  in  1710,  however,  the 
English  conquered  it  once  more,  and  it  was 
confirmed  to  them  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1714.  Canada  v/as  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French,  in  1525,  and  Quebec  was  fortified  in  1608, 
but  the  whole  territory  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1759,  and  it 'has  been  in  their  hands 
ever  since. 

America,  Central,  connects  the  two  con- 
tinents of  N.  and  S,  America,  but  its  limits  have 
not  been  exactly  defined.  It  comprehends, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  to 
the  S.  of  Mexico,  between  the  Gulf  of  Tchuante- 
pcc  and  Chetumla  Bay  to  the  N.  of  Belize,  on 
the  N.,  and  Panama  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
on  the  S.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  districts  which 
lie  between  Lat.  8°  and  18°  N.  and  Lon.  77° 
and  94°  W.  Ext.  About  1200  miles  long,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  30 
miles,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  600 
from  E.  to  W.  through  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras, just  above  Lat.  15°  N.  Area.  266,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  vol- 
canic. Its  whole  length  is  traversed  by_  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  is  connected  with 
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the  Andes  of  S.  and  the  Eocky  Mountains 
of  N.  America.  This  chain  divides  itself  into 
three  sections;  the  Costa  Rica,  the  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  and  the  Guatemala  groups. 
The  first  traverses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
the  second  is  detached  from  the  other  by  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juan;  and  tho 
third  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  largest 
number  of  active  volcanoes  to  be  found  any- 
where within  the  same  space,  with  the  exception 
of  the  island  of  Java.  {See  America,  North.) 
Rivers.  These,  though  numerous,  are  in  general 
small,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  territory  in 
which  they  flow,  and  their  courses  rarely 
exceed  250  miles,  and  many  of  them  are  under 
50.  The  Usumasinta,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Campeacliy,  is  the  largest.  LaJces.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Nicaragua,  100  miles  long  and  50 
broad,  the  Leon  or  Managua,  Golfo  Dolce, 
Golfete,  Atitlan,  Peten,  Amatitlan  or  Amatitan, 
Guija,  and  Cojutepeque.  Forests.  Extensive  and 
valuable.  The  woods  of  Panama  are  composed 
of  100  diQerent  kinds  of  trees,  luxuriating  in  a 
hot,  moist  climate,  destructive  to  animal  life. 
Here  grow  the  mahogany-tree,  the  lignum  vita?, 
and  logwood;  and  here  are  obtained  sarsa- 
parilla,  pimento,  black  or  Peruvian  balsam, 
vanilla,  and  various  other  drugs  and  gums 
of  great  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Zoology.  The  animals  differ  but  little  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  America.  The  manati, 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Juan,  and  the 
winged  squirrel  are  peculiar  to  it;  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  feathered  tribes  are  its 
humming-birds.  The  quezal  and  the  great 
macaw  spread  out  their  magnificent  plumage  of 
green  and  gold,  and  seem,  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  as  if  they  were  created  only  to 
dazzle  by  the  variety  of  their  splendours. 
Serpents  and  insects  abound,  whilst  along  the 
coasts,  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  fish  are 
plentiful.  Climate.  Owing  to  the  inequality  of 
the  surface,  this  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
dry  season  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  called  the  wet  season, 
although  it  rains  only  during  the  night.  Fro. 
In  the  higher  table-lands  all  the  European 
cereals  are  grown  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, besides  plantations  of  aloes,  whence  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled.  In  the  warmer 
regions,  maize,  sugar-cane,  mandioca,  bananas, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  cochineal  are  produced,  and  the 
sweet  potato  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
mercury  are  found.  Jasper  and  marble  are 
quarried  in  Honduras,  and  brimstone  is  collected 
near  a  volcano  called  Quezaltenango.  Salt  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Folitical  Divisions.  Central  America 
was  formerly  composed  of  one  federal  state,  but 
it  is  now  divided  in  five  republics  and  one 
kingdom.  The  republics  are  Guatemala,  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Eica; 
the  kingdom  is  the  JMosquito  territory.  But  the 
politically  disturbed  state  in  which  these  sepa- 
rate powers  continually  are,  must,  before  long, 
induce  other  changes.  '  The  former  confederacy 
existed  till  1S39,  when  it  was  dissolved.  Fop. 
about  2,300,000,  composed  of  AVhites  and 
Creoles,  Mestizoes,  or  the  offspring  of  Whites 
and  Indians,  and  the  aborigines.  —  In  1503 
Columbus  visited  the  E.  coast  of  this  country, 
and  in  1505  it  was  conquered  by  Pedro  Alvarado, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  Cortes,  the  conqueror 
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of  Mexico.  Since  that  time,  down  to  1823,  it 
remained  subject  to  Spain;  but  in  that  year  it 
effected  its  independence,  and  formed  itself  into 
a  federative  government. — By  the  railway  which 
crosses  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Panama  to 
Chag-res,  a  connexion  has  been  formed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans;  but  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  it 
has  hitherto  been  of  little  general  benefit.  At 
present  it  is  receiving-  a  large  amount  of  con- 
sideration from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  those  governments  of  the 
Old  World  whose  commercial  communications 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  an  easy  mode  of 
transit  being  effected  between  the  two  great 
oceans  of  the  globe.    {See  Panama.) 

America,  South,  may  be  viewed  as  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  with  its  apex  pointing  to  the 
south.  Area.  About  7,000,500  square  miles. 
Coast-line.  On  the  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  10,000  miles,  and  on  that 
of  the' Pacific  at  5800.  Thus  its  line  of  coast 
as  a  whole  may  be  taken  at  about  16,000  miles. 
Capes.  The  principal  are  Del  Norte,  St.  Eoque, 
Braneo,  which  is  the  most  eastern  point ;  Frio, 
St.  Antonio,  Corrientes,  and  Froward,  the  most 
southern  on  the  continent;  Horn  and  Pillar, 
the  latter  in  Desolation  Island,  and  the  former 
in  a  small  island  to  the  S.  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  Blanco,  on  the  west.  The  land  stretches 
both  further  north  and  south  in  the  New 
World  than  it  does  in  the  Old.  Point  Barrow 
is  in  Lat.  72°.  N.,  and  Cape  Froward  is  20° 
farther  south  than  Cape  Agulhas,  in  Africa. 
Straits.  Magalhaen's  or  Magellan's  and  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire.  Gulfs  and  Bays.  The 
gulfs  of  Darien,  Maracaybo,  and  Para,  on  the 
N.  •  those  of  Bahia,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  George 
on  the  E. ;  and  the  Bay  of  Panama,  the  Bay  of 
Choco  and  Gulf  of  Guyaquil  on  the  W.  Desc. 
Mountainous  in  the  west,  wonderfully  fertile  in 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  but  barren  towards 
the  extreme  south.  Plains.  The  principal  are 
the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  in  the 
N.,  and  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  S.  In 
North  America,  the  treeless  plains  called  prairies 
or  savannahs,  exhibit,  in  some  parts,  a  boundless 
extent  of  grass,  waving  like  a  sea,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  several  feet.  In  South  America, 
these  plains  are  somewhat  different  in  cha- 
racter, and  are  distinguished  by  diflierent  appel- 
lations. The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  calied 
llanos,  and  are  alternately  dry  and  wet,  now 
baked  by  the  sun  almost  as  hard  as  burned  bricks, 
and  now  covered  with  a  luxuriant  carpet  of 
verdure  vivified  by  the  rains.  The  plains  of 
the  Amazon,  which  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  are  termed  silcas,  while  the  level  tracts 
that  are  found  in  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Patagonia 
are  called  pampas.  All  the  plains  of  South 
America  havethe  same  or  similar  characteristics. 
^fountains.  The  Andes,  the  Mountains  of  Pa- 
rime  or  Guiana,  the  range  called  the  Coast  Chain 
of  Venezuela,  and  the  Brazilian,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal chain  is  the  Sierra  do  Espinhaca.  The  Andes 
extend  from  Cape  Froward,  in  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  where  the  high  land  begins  to  appear, 
northwards  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien, 
adistanceof4180mi]es  in  a  straight  line.  Passing 
through  this  isthmus,  they  spread  over  Central 
America  and  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and  continue 
their  course  through  North  America,  under  the 
name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  they  reach 
the  northern  limits  of  the  American  coast  on 
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the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  are  of  no  great 
width,  but  in  elevation  they  rank  next  to  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia.  Their  mean  height  has  been 
estimated  at  15,000  feet;  but  from  all  the  ridges 
mountain  peaks  rise  to  the  prodigious  height 
of  18,000  or  19,000  feet;  and  Chimborazo,  near 
the  equator,  has  been  ascertained,  by  barometrical 
measurement,  to  attain  the  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  21,440  feet,  equal  to  about  four  miles, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  loftiest  peak.  Aconcagua,  in  the  Andes 
of  Chili,  the  highest  volcano  in  the  world,  rises 
23,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
probablytheculminatingpoint  of  South  America. 
The  Highlands  of  Guiana  consist  of  a  number 
of  irregular  groups  running  for  GOO  or  700  miles 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  separating  the  plains  of  the 
lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Rio  Negro.  The  highest  points  of  this 
system  are  the  Duida,  7149,  and  Maravaca, 
10,500  feet.  The  Brazilian  mountains  consist 
of  two  great  ranges  running  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
They  throw  out  numerous  branches,  whi^'li 
stretch  into  the  interior,  and  traverse  the 
country  in  various  directions.  Volcanoes.  There 
are  30  of  these  in  S,  America,  all  belonging  to 
the  Andes,  and  consisting  of  three  separate  and 
distinct  series,— those  of  Chili,  of  Quito,  and  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  highest  of  these  is  that 
of  Aconcagua,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  and 
Gualatieri  or  Sehama,  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
seems  to  rank  next  in  height,  being  about  22,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  heights  of 
the  others  vary  between  12,000  and  18,000  feet. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Amazon  or  Mara- 
non,  with  its  affluents  the  Yavai-i,Purus,  Madeira, 
Tapajos,  Xingu,  and  Tocantins,  which  receives 
the  Araguay.  All  these  fliow  into  the  south  side 
of  the  stream.  The  Yapura  and  the  Negro 
flow  into  the  north,  and  they  all  take  an  eastern 
direction.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  formed  by 
the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  The  Parana  has 
a  tributary  in.  the  Paraguay,  which  again  re- 
ceives the  Vermejo  and  the  Pilcomayo,  the 
Salado,  and  the  Colorado.  All  these  have  a 
southern  direction.  The  Orinoco,  with  its  tri- 
butary the  Cassiquiare,  which  connects  it  with 
the  Kio  Negro,  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary 
the  Cauca,  and  the  San  Francisco,  drain  the 
vast  portion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Plain.  The  Amazon  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  world,  draining  a  basin  of  2,500,000 
square  miles  :  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
is  1,250,000  square  miles.  Lakes.  Titicaca  and 
Maracaybo  may  be  considered  as  the  only  large 
lakes  proper  in  S.  America,  the  rest  being  rather 
swamps  or  morasses,  instead  of  that  clear  body 
of  water  to  which  the  name  of  lake  is  usually 
applied.  Indeed,  Maracaybo  can  hardly  be 
called  a  lake,  being  rather  an  inlet  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Titicaca,  however,  covers  an 
area  of  4000  square  miles,  and  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,795  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Upper 
Peru.  Besides  these,  there  arc  various  collec- 
tions of  water  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the 
Andes,  but  none  very  large ;  and  in  low  districts 
traversed  by  the  Paraguay  and  other  large 
rivers  which  overflow  their  "banks  in  the  rainy 
season,  large  tracts  of  marshy  ground  are  an- 
nually converted  into  temporary  lakes  of  consi- 
derable size.  Forests.  The  largest  in  the  world. 
Regarding  the  woodsgenerally  of  South  America, 
Humboldt  observes,  that  they  are  so  thick  and 
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uninterrupted  in  the  plains  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  that  were  it  not  for  intervening- 
rivers,  the  monkeys,  ahiiost  the  only  inhabitants, 
might  pass  along-  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for 
several  hundred  miles,  without  touching  the 
earth.  Wild  Animals.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  which  in 
size  and  ferocity  is  little  inferior  to  the  Asiatic 
tiger;  the  cougar,  which  is  not  so  large  and 
strong  as  the  jaguar,  but  equally  ferocious  :  the 
puma,  or  American  lion,  which  is  smaller  than 
the  lion  of  Africa;  the  spectacled  bear,  and  the 
chinchilla,  the  panther,  the  leopard,  the  ounce, 
the  lama,  which  is  about  four  feet  high  and  five 
or  six  feet  long,  the  neck  like  that  of  the  camel, 
to  which  the  anin?al  itself  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance, excepting  the  hunch  on  the  back.  The 
paco,  alpaca,  or  vicuna,  is  a  species  of  animal 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  lama  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  ass  is  to  the  horse.  Both  the 
lama  and  the  vicuna  inhabit  the  most  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  seem  to  be  most  vigorous 
and  thriving  where  the  climate  is  coldest.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  the  tapir,  the  horse, 
armadillo,  sloth,  ant-eater,  tiger-cat,  lynx,  and 
monkeys  of  every  variety.  The  immense  herds 
of  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  browse  upon 
the  pampas  and  llanos  of  S.  America  are  the 
descendants  of  tame  animals  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards.  Both  were  unknown  there  in  the 
time  of  Columbus,  Birds.  The  condor,  harpy 
eagle,  American  ostrich,  toucan,  parrots,  and 
humming-birds.  1  he  condor  usually  frequents 
the  higher  Andes,  and  for  size  and  strength, 
combined  with  rapidity  of  flight  and  rapacity, 
takes  pre-eminence  over  all  the  feathered  crea- 
tion. According  to  Humboldt,  the  size  of  this 
bird  across  the  wings  is  nine  feet,  and  its  extreme 
length  three  feet  and  a  half.  Many  of  the  birds 
which  inhabit  both  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  America  are  merely  simple  varieties  of 
species  that  are  found  in  Europe.  Among  these 
are  geese,  ducks,  divers,  plovers,  herons,  kites, 
falcons,  blackbirds,  pigeons,  crows,  partridges, 
and  domestic  fowls.  Carrion  vultures  are  very 
common,  and  fly  in  large  flocks.  They  feed  upon 
the  numerous  carcases  of  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  sake  of  their  hides.  They  are  also  found 
to  be  extremely  useful  in  devouring  snakes 
and  other  vermin.  Of  eagles  there  are  various 
sorts.  The  American  ostrich,  which  is  found 
in  the  pampas,  has  a  long  neck,  small  head, 
and  the  bill  flattened  like  that  of  the  ostrich  of 
Africa;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  more  like  the 
cassowary.  It  runs  with  such  swiftness  that 
the  fleetest  dogs  are  thrown  out  in  its  pursuit. 
In  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  it  is  im- 
posible  to  enumerate  the  diti'erent  species  of 
birds,  far  less  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
each,  particularly  of  the  beauty  of  their 
various  plumage.  Itepjtiles.  The  alligator,  boa- 
constrictor,  lizards,  and  turtles.  Owing  to 
the  uncleared  state  of  the  country,  America 
abounds  in  a  variety  of  disagreeable  reptiles. 
In  the  tropical  regions  this  pest  is  most  severely 
felt.  Serpents  of  various  kinds  abound,  par- 
ticularly snakes.  Of  tiiese,  the  most  common, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  poisonous,  are 
the  corales,  or  coral  snakes,  and  the  cascabelcs, 
or  rattle-snakes.  There  are  also  serpents  of  a 
larger  species,  similar  to  the  boa-constrictor, 
found  on  several  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Insects.  South  America  swrrms  with 
monstrous  centipedes,  spiders  of  an  enormous 
size,  scorpions,  chigoes,  a  species  of  insect 
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which  insinuates  itself  into  the  legs,  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  or  toes,  and  pierces  the  skin  with 
such  subtlety  that  it  is  not  perceptible  until  it 
has  made  its  way  into  the  flesh  ;  flies  of  various 
sorts,  with  the  destructive  and  troublesome 
white  ants  and  termites.  Great  varieties  of 
butterflies,  vying  v/ith  each  other  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colour,  people  the  air;  and  the 
mosquito,  which  is  a  source  of  continual  torment, 
abounds  in  most  parts.  Fish.  The  rivers  are 
well  stored  with  fish  of  many  different  species. 
The  lakes  of  the  Caracas  and  Venezuela  are 
inhabited  by  the  electric  eel,  which  possesses 
the  singular  power  of  stunning  its  prey  by  an 
electric  discharge.  Domestic  Animals.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lama,  the  same  as  in  Europe. 
Climate.  Variable.  In  Peru,  rain  scarcely  ever 
falls,  and  along  the  low  parts  of  the  tropical 
countries  it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  yellow  fever  prevails. 
Frightful  hurricanes  often  sweep  over  the  pam- 
pas. The  south  of  South  America  isboth  cold  and 
dry,  but  as  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula  lie  with- 
in the  tropics,  it  has  a  higher  temperature  than 
North  America.  Pro.  Maize,  rice,  bread-fruit, 
plantain,  yam,  manioc, sugar-cane, cotton,  cocoa, 
coflPce,  allspice,  pepper,  Peruvian  bark,  jalap, 
indigo,  vanilla,  and  ipecacuanha.  Of  these,  rice, 
bread-fruit,  and  sugar-cane  were  introduced  by 
Europeans  ;  but  from  America  the  Old  World 
has  received  maize,  tobacco,  allspice,  and  the 
potato,  with  numerous  trees  and  flowers ;  as  the 
rhodocendron,  the  American  aloe,  magnolias, 
dahlias,  fuchsias,  nasturtiums,  and  the  passion- 
flower. Minerals.  Gold,  diamonds,  and  precious 
stones,  from  Brazil.  Colombia,  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia;  silver  from  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  La  Plata; 
tin  and  mercury  from  Peru;  and  copper  from 
Chili  and  Peru.  Brazil  supplies  more  diamonds 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  but  gold 
is  now  less  plentiful  there  than  it  is  in  California 
and  Australia.  Mace.  The  aborigines,  Cir- 
cassians, and  JSTegroGS.  The  Spanish  prevail  in 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Peru,  and  La  Plata; 
the  Portuguese  and  Negroes  mostly  in  Brazil. 
liel.  Eoman  Catholicism  and  Fetishism.  PoZi- 
tical  Divisions.  These  consist  of  Colombia,  now 
divided  into  the  republics  of  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela ;  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guiana ;  the  republics  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chili ;  the  united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  or 
Argentine  Eepublic;  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Banda  Oriental,  or  Uruguay,  Pata- 
gonia, Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Fop.  about  20,000,000.  Lat.  extending 
from  12°  'SO'  N.  to  55°  59'  S.  South  America 
was  discovered  in  1498,  on  the  third  voyage  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  first  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  name  given  to  it 
is  taken  from  that  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who, 
in  1499,  visited  the  N.  coast  of  South  America, 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  published  the  first 
account  of  the  newly-discovered  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  adventurer  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  discoverer  of  America,  or  even 
gave  his  name  to  the  new  continent,  which 
arose  out  of  many  concurrent  circumstances, 
with  which  he  had  no  concern.  Most  of  the 
West-India  Islands  were  visited  by  Columbus 
and  other  Europeans  some  years  earlier, 
San  Salvador,  or  Guanahani,  or  Cat  Island, 
being  the  first  land  discovered,  which  was 
in  1493.  Terra  Firma,  which  reached  from 
Daricn  to  Nicaragua,  was  invaded  by  the 
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Spaniards  under  Balboa,  in  1513,  who  was  the 
first  who  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
mountain  chain  that  runs  through  the  isthmus. 
Other  parts,  as  far  as  the  river  Orinoco,  were 
afterwards  reduced  by  private  adventurers. 
Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1500.  In  1623  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
northern  part,  but  were  expelled  in  1664.  Peru 
was  conquered  by  Pizarro  in  1532,  and  Chili  by 
Diego  d'Almagro  and  Valdivia,  who  were  sent 
there  by  Pizarro,  for  that  purpose,  in  1535.  It 
was  not  until  1546  that  Chili  was  brought  under 
the  Spanish  yoke. — For  further  information 
regarding  South  America  see  the  various 
countries  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Ameekote.    {See  Amercote.) 

Amersfoort,  a'-mers-fort,  a  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  situated 
on  the  Eem,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Utrecht. 
Mavf.  Dimities,  bombazines,  and  stufis,  glass, 
and  other  wares.  It  has  a  trade  in  tobacco  and 
herrings.   Fop.  about  14,000. 

Amersham,  am'-er-sham,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  near  the 
river  Colne,  and  28  miles  S.E.  from  Bucking- 
ham. The  town  consists  of  one  long  street, 
crossed  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions. 
Mmif.  The  principal  are  cotton,  sacking,  lace, 
straw  plait,  and  wooden  chairs.  Area.  10,544 
acres.  Fop.  about  3550. — In  this  parish  the 
poet  Waller  was  born. 

Amesbury,  or  Ambresbury,  aims'-her-e,  a 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  si- 
tuated on  the  Avon,  8  miles  N.  from  Salisbury. 
Area.  5890  acres.  Fop.  1133. — It  is  now  an 
inconsiderable  place,  noted  for  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  the  vicinity  of  Stonehengc,  and  for  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Addison  the  poet,  and  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Tattler. 
.  Amethi,  a'-me-the',  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Purtabgurh,  Oude.  Fop.  10,000.  There  is  a 
small  fort  here,  the  rajah  of  which  surrendered 
to  Lord  Clyde  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  campaign  of  1858  against  the  mutineers. 
Zat.  26°  8'  N.   Loiz.  82°  2'  E. 

Amga,  am'-ga,  a  river  of  Siberia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Yablonoi  Krebet;  and  after  a 
course  of  466  miles  falling  into  the  Aldan  in 
Lon.  135°  E. 

Amhara,  am-Jia'-ra,  formerly  a  province,  but 
now  an  independent  kingdom  of  Abyssinia. 
Lat.  between  10°  and  14°  N.  Lon.  between 
35°  10'  and  38°  30'  E.— The  capital  of  this  king- 
dom  is  Gondar.    (See  Gojsdar.) 

Amherst,  dm'-lierst,  a  seaport  town  of  British 
Burmah,  and  the  capital  of  the  most  northern 
of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  situated  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  31  miles  S.  from 
Moulraein.  It  is  a  military  station  and  a  com- 
mercial town  of  some  importan«e.  Lat.  16°  4' 
N.  Lon.  97°  45'  E.  Fop.  about  5000.— This 
town  was  founded  in  1826 ;  and  it  has  a  splendid 
harbour,  in  w^hich  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect 
safety  within  100  yards  of  the  shore. 

Amherst,  a  county  in  Virginia,  C.S.,  on  the 
James  river,  about  80  miles  W.  from  Richmond. 
Area.  418  squnre  miles.  Fop.  13,000,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  are  coloured.  Its  chief  town  is 
Amherst  Court  House,  on  a  small  tributary  of 
the  James  river. 

Amherst,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.,  where  there  is  a  college  known  as 
Amherst  College.  It  is  82  miles  W.  from  Boston. 
Fop.  about  300.— There  are  several  small  town- 
ships in  America  of  this  name  ^  also  some  islands 
61 
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so  called  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

Amherstburg,  am'-lierst-hergy  a  town  of  Ca- 
nada West,  North  America,  3  miles  above  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Detroit  into  Lake  Erie. 
Fop.  about  2000.  Lat.  42°  5'  N.  Lon.  83^  12'  VV. 

Amiens,  a'-me-ens,  formerly  the  chief  town  of 
Picardy,  now  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Somme.  It  possesses  a  considerable  general 
trade,  and  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme, 
at  a  distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  English 
Channel,  and  72  miles  N.  from  Paris.  The 
town  is  agreeably  situated,  and  its  streets  are 
straight,  broad,  and  well-built.  It  contains  a 
public  library  with  40,000  volumes,  and  many 
manuscripts,  a  nuiscum,  a  theatre,  a  corn-hall, 
and  cavalry  barracks ;  it  is  also  a  bishoiD's  see, 
and  has  a  royal  court,  a  royal  college,  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  a  university,  a  school  of  de- 
sign, a  botanical  garden,  a  court  of  assize,  and 
commercial  tribunals.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics, 
kerseymeres,  cotton,  and  velvets,  carpets,  linen 
and  cotton  goods.  There  are  dyeing,  bleaching, 
and  chemical  works ;  beetroot-sugar  and  soap 
factories,  besides  tanyards  and  paper  mills.  It 
is  also  famous  for  its  Fates  de  Canard,  or  duck 
pies,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  France.  Fop. 
about  58,000. — Amiens  was  once  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  most 
celebrated  building  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and,  although  founded  in  the  12th,  was  not 
entirely  finished  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
Its  interior  exhibits  one  ot  the  grandest  spec- 
tacles which  architectural  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  whilst  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  by 
the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  building,  and 
the  noble  simplicity  of  design  and  ornamenta- 
tion which  everywhere  meets  the  eye.  Its  length 
is  442  feet,  including  the  walls  and  western  en- 
trance, and  the  nave  is  140  feet  high,  from  the 
ground  to  the  crown  of  the  vaulted  roof,  which 
is  half  as  high  again  as  that  of  Westminster. 
The  spire  has  an  elevation  of  420  feet.  In  1597 
the  Spanish  troops  took  the  city  by  stratagem, 
having  sent  a  small  body  within  the  walls  dis- 
guised as  peasants.  On  March  27,  1802,  the 
celebrated  treaty  styled  *'  The  Peace  of 
Amiens"  was  signed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  Ducange,  and  the  astronomer  De- 
lambre,  and  is  a  principal  station  on  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France. 

Amirante  IsLAifDS,  am'-c-ran'-te,  a  group  of 
small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  about 
500  miles  N.E.  from  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. They  are  generally  from  1^  to  2\  miles 
in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height. 
Lat.  between  4°  and  6°  S.  Lon.  between  52° 
and  54°  E.— They  came  into  the  possession  of 
Britain  in  1814. 

AM.LTii,  dm'-eet,  a  county  in  Missisisppi 
United  States,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Area.  860  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000 
or  12,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  coloured. 

Amlia,  am'-lea,  one  of  the  Andreianowsky 
Islands,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  in  the  North  Pacilic  Ocean,  immediately 
cast  of  Atcha.  It  is  40  miles  long  and  10  broad. 

Amlwch,  dm'-look,a  seaport-town  and  parish 
of  Wales,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Beaumaris.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
which  has  been  excavated  from  the  soUd  rock. 
The  mines,  about  2  miles  distant  fi-om  the 
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town,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper 
ore,  but  they  are  not  so  flourishing-  as  they 
formerly  were.  Fop.  5949,  including  the  town 
and  parish.   Lat.  53^  24'  N.    Lon.  4°  21'  W. 

Ammalapoorum,  am-al'-a-poor-um,  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  district  of  Rajahmundry 
and  presidency  of  Madras,  65  miles  N.E.  from 
MasuHpatam. 

Amman-,  or  Ammon,  am-man,  a  ruined  city  of 
Syria,  supposed  to  'iiave  been  the  Kabbah  of 
Scripture.  It  is  45  miles  N.E.  from  Jeru- 
salem.   Lat.  31°  56'  N.    Lon.  35°  59'  E. 

Ammaepoor,  or  Amarpur,  am'-ar-poor,  a 
town  of  Hindostan^  in  Nepaul,  114  miles  S.E. 
from  Khatmandoo.  Lat.  26°  57'  N.  Lon. 
86°  58'  E. 

Ammee,  am'-mer,  the  name  of  two  small 
rivers  and  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  one 
of  the  rivers  joining  the  Neckar  at  Tubingen, 
and  the  other  falling  into  the  Isar  2  miles 
from  Mosburg.  The  lake  Ammer  is  traversed 
j)y  this  one,  and  is  10  miles  long  and  4  broad. 

Amoas,  or  Amwas,  am-o'-as,  a  village  of  Pa- 
lestine, situated  on  a  hill,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Jerusalem,  supposed  to  be  the  village  of  Em- 
maus  to  which  our  Saviour  journeyed  with  two 
of  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 

Amol,  a-mol,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Mazanderan,  on  the  Heraz,  near  S.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  which,  during  the  summer 
months,  many  of  the  inhabitants  retire  to  the 
Elburz  Mountains.  Lat.  36°  31'  N.  Lon.  52°  22'. 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000.— The  only  inte- 
resting building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin  of  a  mauso- 
leum erected  by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains 
of  one  of  his  ancestors  by  the  mother's  side  Avho 
died  in  1378. 

Amoo,  a' -moo,  a  name  of  the  river  Oxus.  {See 
Oxus.) 

Amoor,  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  a'-moor,  a 
large  river  of  Eastern  Asia,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Shilka  and  Argun ;  the  first  rising  on  the 
N.  side  of  a  knot  of  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Mongolia,  close  to  the  S.  frontier  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  and  the  second  about  30  miles  S.E.  from 
the  sources  of  the  Shilka  in  the  same  moun- 
tain range.  The  Argun  forms  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires 
for  more  than  300  miles.  The  Amoor  traverses 
the  centre  of  Manchooria,  and  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Saghalien,  opposite  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  in  Lat.  53°  8'  N.,  and  Lon.  141°  E. — The 
entire  course  of  this  river,  when  taken  from  the 
head  of  either  the  Shilka  or  the  Argun,  is 
estimated  at  2750  miles.    {See  Majstchooeia.) 

Amorbach,  a-mor'-haTc,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  province  of  Lower  Eranconia,  32  miles  S.  W. 
from  Wurzburg.  Manf.  Principally  paper  and 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  3000.  Lat.  49°  38'  N. 
Lon.  9°  13'  E. 

Amorgo,  a-mor'-go,  an  island  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Cyclades, 
belonging  to  Greece,  and  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Naxia.  JT.r^.  13  miles  long  and  6  broad.  Desc. 
Mountainous ;  it  produces  excellent  oil.  Fop. 
3000. — The  chief  town  of  this  island  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  situated,  with  the  port  of  St. 
Anna,  on  the  N.E.  shore.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Simonides.    Lat.  36°  52'  N.    Lon.  25°  66'  E. 

Amokgo  Poulo,  poii'-lo,  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Amorgo.    Lat.  36°  36'  N.    Lon.  25°  40'  E. 

Amour,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Lons-lc- 
Saulnier.   It  carries  ou  a  small  trade  in  svviuc, 
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cattle,  horses,  and  poultry.  It  has,  besides, 
some  potteries,  tanneries,  and  iron-works.  Fop, 
2000. — This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  sieges  it  has  from  time  to  time  sustained. 

Amoy,  a'-moi,  a  city  and  seaport  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-Kien,  China.  It  is  built  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  opposite  Formosa,  in 
a  bay  of  the  Strait  of  Formosa.  A  line  of  rocky 
hills  separates  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  and 
commands  it  by  means  of  a  fortified  citadel.  The 
town  is  large,  containing  many  public  buildings, 
and  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade,  especially 
with  Formosa.  It  possesses  an  excellent  har- 
bour, in  which  ships  can  lie  close  to  the  quays. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  build- 
ings are  of  great  size.  Its  situation  renders  it 
admirably  adapted  for  commerce.  Mavf.  Por- 
celain, paper,  umbrellas,  and  grass  cloth,  which, 
with  tea  and  sugar-candy,  are  its  chief  exports. 
Imp.  Rice,  camphor,  and  European  produce. 
Fop.  about  270,000.  Lat.  24°  30'  N.  Lon. 
118°  7'  E. — Amoy  was  the  great  military  depot 
of  the  province  till  1841,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  British,  who  kept  it  until  the  payment 
of  6,000,000  dollars,  demanded,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nankin,  from  the  Chinese  government.  The 
port  of  Amoy  is  now  open  to  all  nations. 

Ampanatt,  am' -pa-nan,  a  town  on  the  island 
of  Lombok,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It 
has  a  trade  in  rice,  poultry,  and  other  products. 
It  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  climate  fatal  to 
Europeans.   Lat.  8°  25'  S.   Lon.  116°  E. 

Ampfing,  amp'-feeng,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in. 
the  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  6  miles  N.W. 
from  Muhldorf,  where,  in  1322,  Frederick  of 
Austria  was  defeated  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
where,  in  1800,  Moreau  began  his  famous  re- 
treat from  Germany  to  the  French  frontier. 
Fop.  about  500. 

Amphilla,  ayn-Jil'-la,  an  island  in  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Abyssinia.   Lat.  14°  40'  N.   Lon.  40°  55'  E. 

Amphitrite  Islands,  am'-Ji-tri'-te,  two  clus- 
ters of  islands  forming  part  of  the  group  called 
the  Paracels,  in  the  China  Sea.  They  form  two 
groups,  called  the  N.  and  S.  group.  The  former 
is  j,n  Lat.  16°  52'  N.  Lon.  112°  18'  E.  The 
latt'er  in  Lat.  16°  50'  N.   Lon.  112°  20'  E. 

Amplepuis,  ampl'-pioe,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  28  miles  N.W.  from 
Lyon.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton  threads,  and 
cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds.   Fop.  5311. 

Ampnet,  cimp-ne,  the  name  of  several  smaU 
parishes  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  none  of 
which  have  a  population  above  700. 

Ampthill,  dmt'-hill,  formerly  Ametulle,  a 
market-town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, 7  miles  S.  from  Bedford.  Area  of 
parish,  192S  acres.  Fop.  214r4.  A  station  on 
the  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Bletehley  branch 
of  the  London  and  North- West(>rn  Railway. 

Ampudia,  am-poo'-de-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Leon,  in  the  province  of  Palencia,  13  miles  S.W. 
from  Palencia.  Fop.  about  2000.  On  the  6th 
June,  1813,  this  place  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Wellington's  army. 

Ampurias,  am-poo'-re-as,  a  walled  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Gerona, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emporium,  23  miles 
N.E.  from  Gerona. 

Amrajt  Mountains,  am'-ran,  a  mountain- 
range  in  the  S.  of  Afghanistan,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  9000  feet.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  Khojuk  pass,  7457  feet  high.  ^ 

Amrawuiij,  or  Oomrawuxtee,  am'-ra-woot'-eA 
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a  considerable  town  of  India,  in  the  province 
of-  Berar,  in  tlie  presidency  of  Bengal,  93  miles 
S.W.  from  Nag-poor.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and 
excellent  cotton  is  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Amritsir,  or  Umeitsir,  am-rit'-sir,  the  "  pool 
of  immortality,"  formerly  called  Chak,  a  town 
of  the  Punjab,  between  the  rivers  Beas  and 
Bavee,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Lahore.  This  is  the 
chief  place  of  religious  worship  of  the  Sikh 
nation,  who  resort  hither  to  immerse  themselves 
in  the  sacred  basin  constructed  by  Ram  Das,  the 
fourth  Guru  or  spiritual  leader  of  the  Sikhs, 
This  place  has  upwards  of  8000  shops,  and  about 
450  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  places  of  worship. 
Runjeet  Sing  cut  a  canal  from  this  town  to  the 
Eavee,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  built  the 
fortress  of  Govindghur  close  to  the  city.  Manf. 
Chiefly  shawls,  silks,  and  linen  and  woollencloths. 
A  large  transit  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
parts  of  India,  and  it  is  a  great  emporium  for 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  East.  Fop. 
about  120,000.   Lat.  31°  37'  N.    Lon.  74F  46'  E. 

Amstel,  am'-del,  a  small  river  of  Holland, 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  which,  running 
through  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  joins  the  arm 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  called  the  Y  or  Ij,  pronounced 
eye.  It  is  now  used  as  a  canal,  and  has  been 
made  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

Amstelveen,  am'-stel-vene,  a  town  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  Amstel,  6  miles  S.  from  Amsterdam, 
consisting  of  one  long  street.   Fop.  about  2500. 

Amsterdam,  formerly  Amsteldam,  dm'-ster- 
dam'y  "  the  dike  or  dam  of  Amstel,"  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  and  kingdom 
of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the 
arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  called  the  Y  or  Ij,  in 
North  Holland.  The  river  Amstel  divides  it 
into  the  Old  and  the  New  towns.  From 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  build  nearly  the  whole  city  on  oaken 
piles  driven  into  the  ground.  It  is  intersected 
throughout  by  canals,  which  cut  each  other  in 
a  thousand  different  ways,  there  being  in  all 
nearly  300  bridges  in  the  city,  whilst  several  of 
the  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and  form  agree- 
able promenades.  On  the  land  side  the" city 
was  formerly  defended  by  a  wall  and  regular 
bastions,  with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  but  the 
ramparts  have  been  removed  and  windmills 
erected  on  the  bastions;  by  means  of  the  sluices 
the  whole  adjoining  country  can  be  laid  under 
water.  Towards  the  sea  it  is  undefended  by 
fortifications  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  guarded  by  two  rows  of  piles,  with  openings 
for  the  admission  of  vessels,  which  are  shut  at 
night.  Opposite  Amsterdam  commences  the 
great  ship  canal,  the  most  stupendous  under- 
taking of  the  kind  ever  executed,  extending  to 
Helder  and  the  Texel,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
This  great  work  required  the  labour  of  eight 
years,  and  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
The  Royal  Palace,  formerly  the  Stadthouse  or 
Townhall,  stands  on  a  foundation  of  about 
14,000  piles,  in  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  built  of  freestone  (except  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  brick),  is  282  feet  long, 
235  broad,  and,  without  reckoning  the  ,  tower, 
116  high.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  marble, 
jasper,  statues,  paintings,  and  other  costly  or- 
naments. Among  the  other  edifices  are  the 
East  and  West-India  Houses,  Exchange,  Bank, 
Admiralty,  the  Herring  Packery,Corn  Exchange, 
and  Haarlem  Gate.  In  the  Old  Church  is  a 
chapel,  with  windows  of  painted  glass.  The  New 
Church  contains  the  tombs  of  De  Kujter  and 
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the  poet  Vondel.  The  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
are  of  the  most  splendid  description.  The  prin- 
cipal public  establishments  are  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards,  the  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
anatomical  and  surgical  college,  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  Rasp-huis,  orphan-house,  hospital 
for  old  men,  establishment  for  widows,  lazaretto, 
lunatic  asylum,  the  botanic  garden,  and  the 
Trippenhuis,  containing  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravings.  The  famous  Bourse 
or  Exchange  is  a  plain  but  stately  fabric  of  free- 
stone, covered  with  tiles,  and  is  in  length  230 
feet,  and  in  breadth  130.  It  will  contain  about 
4500  persons,  and  is  the  general  resort,  after 
midday,  of  all  concerned  in  any  kind  of  mer- 
cantile business.  The  Bank  was  instituted  by 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1609,  when  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  under  authority  of  the  States, 
declared  themselves  the  perpetual  bankers  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  ordered  that  all  payments 
above  300  guilders  (£27),  and  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, should  be  made  at  the  bank.  The 
merchants  were  compelled  to  take  this  measure 
in  consequence  of  the  debased  state  of  the 
current  coin  of  Holland  at  that  time,  which 
the  trade  of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe.  'Iho  transactions  of  this 
bank  ceased,  however,  in  1814;  and  the  present 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  then  established 
on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Com- 
merce. Extensive  in  almost  every  article  of  trade. 
In  former  days  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  100 
vessels  enter  the  port  with  the  same  tide;  and 
as  many  as  600  vessels  and  upwards  were  fre- 
quently in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time.  The 
chief  exports  and  imports  of  Amsterdam  are 
grain,  wine,  groceries,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  fish, 
Virginian  and  Brazilian  tobacco,  all  Baltic  mer- 
chandise, cotton  and  other  productions  from  the 
Levant  and  Barbary;  the  products  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  gold, 
silver,  jewellery,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  pro- 
duce. During  the  20  years  that  preceded  the 
peace  of  1814,  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  suffered 
considerably,  but  since  that  time  it  has  gradually 
improved.  From  1810  to  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte, Amsterdam  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
French  department  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the 
third  town  in  the  French  empire,  taking  rank 
after  Paris  and  Rome.  Manf.  In  the  town  and 
adjoining  country  all  sorts  of  stuffs,  damasks, 
galloon,  lace,  velvet,  woollen  cloths,  carpets, 
leather,  borax,  camphor,  cinnabar,  and  sulphur, 
are  manufactured ;  there  are  also  many  sugar 
refineries.  Fop.  about  263,000.  Lat.  52°  22'  N. 
Lon.  4°  53'  E. — In  former  ages  Amsterdam  con- 
sisted of  a  single  village,  meanly  built,  and 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  first  acquired  the 
name  of  a  commercial  town  about  the  year 
1370,  was  encompassed  with  walls  and  other 
fortifications  in  1482,  and  after  several'  succes- 
sive augmentations  in  size  and  population  (par- 
ticularly in  the  years  1585,  1599, 1012,  and  1658), 
became,  in  the  17th  century,  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  cities  of  E«rope.  By  water, 
Amsterdam  has  communication  with  all  parts 
of  Holland,  and  by  railway  it  communicates  on 
the  one  side  with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  and 
Rotterdam ;  and  on  the  other  side  with  Utrecht, 
Arnheim,  and  Prussia. 

Amsteedam,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Montgomery  county,  New  York,  32 
miles  IS^.W.  from  Albany.  Mcv>f.  Scythes,  saws, 
and  carpets.  Fop.  430b.— It  is  a  station  ou  the 
Utica  Railway, 
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Amsterdam,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  JExt.  4|  miles  long*  and  2\  broad. 
Height.  2760  feet.  Uninhabited.  Lat  37°  52' 
S.  Lo7i.  77°  36'  E.  There  is  another  island  of 
this  name  in  Palk  Strait,  near  the  most  N.W. 
point  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Amsterdam,  New,  a  seaport-town  in  British 
Guiana,  S.  America,  and  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Berbice  and  Canjce.  Lat.  8°  24'  N.  Lon.  57°  21' 
W.  This  town  was  originally  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  and  is  protected  by  three  batteries  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river. 

Amstetten",  am-stet'-en,  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  68  miles  S.W. 
from  Vienna.  The  Austrians  and  Eussians  were 
defeated  here  by  the  French  on  the  5tli  No- 
vember, 1805. — Another,  a  small  town  of  Wur- 
temberg,  a  station  on  the  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavarian  Railway. 

Amtzell,  amt-zel,  a  market-town  of  Wurtem- 
berg, in  the  Donau  Kreis,  or  province  of  the 
Danube,  about  22  miles  N.  from  l^ake  Constance, 
and  8  miles  S.E.  from  Kavensburg.  Fop. 
2130. 

Amucit,  a'-moo-lcoo' i  a  lake,  or  rather  marsh, 
between  the  Amazon  and  Essequibo,  S.  America, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  British  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  It  is  the  site  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's 
"lake  with  the  golden  banks,"  near  which 
stood  the  "  imperial  and  golden  city  of  Mansa," 
and  of  the  "  El  Dorado"  of  the  Spaniards.  Lat. 
3°30'N.   Xo^^.  58°  55' W. 

Amur.    {See  Amoor.) 

Amwell  Great,  dm'-wel,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  21  miles  N.  from 
London,  where  is  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  New 
River,  which  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Great  Britain  with  water.  Po;?.  1660. 

Amwell,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hunterdon  county,  'kcw  Jersey.  Fop. 
6000.— Also  a  township  of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Anabara,  an'-a-ha'-ra,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  or  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 
It  rises  in  lat.  66°  N.,  lon.  107°  E.,  and  alter  a 
course  of  400  miles  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
i:i  lat.  72°  N.,  and  lon.  112°  E. 

Anacapri,  a-na-ha'-pre,  a  small  town  on  the 
island  of  Capri,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  situated 
on  a  rocky  elevation,  where  there  are  a  castle 
and  some  remains  of  several  ancient  buildings. 
Fop.  about  1800.— This  town  can  only  be  reached 
by  a  flight  of  552  steps,  cut  in  the  rock ;  and  it 
is  said  that  its  inhabitants  are  so  much  attached 
to  it  as  a  place  of  residence,  that  many  of  them 
have  never  descended  these  steps. 

An"AClache,  a'-na-clash,  a  snowy  peak  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes.  Height,  18,500  feet.  Lat.  18° 
12'  S.   Lon.  C9°  20'  W. 

Anadyr,  or  Anadir,  a'-na-dir,  a  river  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  or  Siberia,  rising  in  Lake  Ivashka, 
and  after  a  course  of  600  miles  faUing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Anadyr,  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  in  lon.  177°  E.— There  is  only  one  station 
on  its  banks,  which  is  called  Anadyrsk.  Lat. 
65°  N.    Lon.  108°  E. 

Anagni,  a-nan'-ye,  a  decayed  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  delegation  of  Frosinone,  37  miles 
S.E.  from  F.ome.  Fop.  5500. — Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  was  born  here. 

Anah,  a-na,  a  town  of  Turkey  m  Asia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad, 
160  miles  N.W.  from  Bagdad.  It  forms  a  resting 
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desert  of  Mesopotamia.  Fop.  about  7500.  Lat, 
34°27'N.   XoTi.  41°  59' E. 

Anahtjac,  a'-na-hoo-alc'y  the  ancient  Indian 
name  of  Mexico.  {See  Mexico.) 

Anam,  or  Annam,  a-nam,  a  country  of  Asia, 
occupying  the  E.  portion  of  a  promontory  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Ext.  About  970 
miles,  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
150  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  of  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  is  beautifully  varied  by  hill 
and  dale,  being  traversed  by  charming  valleys, 
which  run  up  into  the  slopes  of  well-cultivated 
hills,  that  rise  into  mountain-ranges  of  consider- 
able extent.  It  is  well  watered,  but  little  is  as 
yet  known  of  the  nature  and  productions  of 
the  interior.  It  is  composed  of  three  pro- 
vinces —  Tonquin,  on  the  N. ;  Cochin-China, 
on  the  S.E,;  and  Cambodia,  on  the  S.W.  Agy-i- 
culture.  Defective.  Manf.  Imperfect.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  and  porcelain,  the 
inhabitants  cannot  equal  the  Hindoos,  Japanese, 
or  Chinese.  Exp.  Sugar,  pepper,  tin,  teak, 
sandal-wood,  silk,  and  cotton.  Imp.  Tea, 
opium,  and  manufactured  goods.  Fop.  About 
12,000,000,  consisting  principally  of  Chinese  and 
Malays.  Lat.  between  9°  40'  and  23°  N.  Lon. 
102^  and  109°  30'  E.  {See  Tonquin,  Cochin 
China,  Cambodia.) 

Anamba  Islands,  a-wam'-5(7,  a  group  of  fifteen 
islands  in  the  China  Sea,  for  the  most  part  in- 
habited by  poor  Malays,  who  support  themselves 
by  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sago,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Fop.  about  1500.  Lat.  between 
2°  30'  and  3°  30' N.  Lon.  between  106°  and  107°  E. 

Anamikapucu,  a-natn'-e-ra-pu-cu,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Para,  which,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Amazon,  in  lat.  0°  15'  S.;  lon.  50°  55'  W. 

Anamur,  a'-na-mur,  the  most  southern  point 
of  Asia  Minor.    Lat.  36°  1'  N.    Lon.  32°  42'  E. 

Anapa,  dn'-a-pa',  a  fortified  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  province  of  Kutais,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  47  miles  S.E.  from  Yenikale. 
Exp.  Grain,  tallow,  butter,  hides,  peltries,  and 
wax.  Fop.  3000,  consisting  of  Tartars,  Circas- 
sians, Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Russians. 
Lat.  44°  54'  N.  Lon.  37°  21'  E.  The  constant 
wars  which  have  existed  between  the  Russians 
and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain  country 
in  the  rear  of  this  place,  have  almost  neutralized 
the  great  advantages  offered  by  its  situation,  and 
prevented  its  growth.  As  a  military  post  it  has 
been  greatly  prized  by  Russia.  Its  fort  was 
built  by  the  Turks  in  1784,  and  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1791  and  in  1807,  and  only  given  up 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  In  May,  1828,  it 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Russians,  and  at 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  was  ceded  to  Russia, 
with  all  the  coast  towns  and  forts  from  the 
Kuban  to  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  During  the  war 
of  1855,  this  town,  with  other  ports  on  the 
Circassian  coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians, 
but  in  the  following  year  it  was  again  occupied 
by  them. 

Anatolia.   {See  Natolia.) 

Anatolico,  a-nat-o-le'-ko,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  province  of  TEtolia,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Missolonghi,  standing  on  a  rocky  island  in  a 
salt  lagune  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  fishermen.  Lat.  38° 
24'  N.  Lon.  21°  18'  E.— The  houses  of  this  town 
are  mostly  built  upon  piles,  and  number  about 
400.  In  March,  1826,  the  town  surrendered  to 
the  Egyptian  troops  of  Ibrahim-Pasha. 
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Anava,  an-a-va,  a  river  of  Brazil,  and  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Branco  or  Parima.  Length. 
About  200  miles. 

Anavelhais"4,  a-na-vel-ha'-na,  a  river  of  Brazil 
and  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro,  into  which  it 
falls  near  Toroma.   Length.  About  220  miles. 

Ancaster,  dn-kas-ter,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  17  miles  S.  from 
Lincoln.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Causenna),  on  the  old  Roman  road  called 
Ermine-street.  Area.  2800  acres.  Pop.  about  682. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Boston,  Sleaford  and  Gran- 
tham branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Ancenis,  an-sen'-e,  a  town  of  France,  situated 
on  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Nantes.  Commerce. 
It  has  a  trade  in  wood,  corn,  wine,  vinegar, 
coal,  iron,  and  timber.  Fop.  4628.— When  the 
revolutionary  war  of  La  Vendue  was  at  its 
height,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  some  severe 
contests. 

Ancholme,  dnk'-home,  a  river  of  England, 
rising  in  Lincolnshire,  and  joining  the  Humber 
about  3  miles  W.  from  Barton. 

Anclifp,  ctn'-Mif,  a  hamlet  of  England,  near 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  where  there  is  a  well 
remarkable  for  emitting  an  inflammable  gas. 

Ancoka,  an-lco'-na,  a  large  province  of  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of 
Macerata,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Urbino.  Ext. 
About  38  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  16  miles.  Area.  408  square  miles.  Desc. 
Generally  mountainous,  but  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys,  with  many  acres  covered  with 
copses  and  laid  out  in  meadows,  olive-grounds, 
and  pasture-land.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat,  hemp, 
wine,  tobacco,  hay,  oil,  beans,  and  silk.  _  Hogs, 
sheep,  and  horned  cattle  are  also  reared  in  large 
numbers.  Towns.  The  principal  are  Ancona. 
jesi,  and  Osimo.   Fop.  about  254,000. 

Ancona,  a  large  commercial  town  of  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  standing  on  a 
point  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  135  miles  N.E.  from  Rome.  It  is  seated 
between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  the  citadel, 
a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  on  the 
other  the  cathedral  church.  On  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  moles  which  enclose  the  harbour 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  a.d.  112,  in  honour 
of  Trajan,  by  his  wife  Plotina  and  his  sister 
Marciana,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  marble 
arch  in  the  world.  The  new  mole  has  also  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Clement  XII,,  whilst 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 
Manf.  Leather,  paper,  wax-candles,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  verdigris.  Commeece.  Exp.  Grain, 
bacon,  hemp,  fruits,  hides,  sulphur,  cordage, 
linseed,  raw  silk,  and  tobacco.  Imp.  Chiefly 
manufactured  goods,  dye-stuff's,  colonial  pro- 
duce, drugs,  wool,  wax,  hardware,  and  salt- 
fish.  Fop.  about  48,000.  Lat.  43°  38'  N.  Lon. 
13°  35'  E. — Ancona  was  one  of  the  principal 
naval  stations  of  the  Romans,  and  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  purple  dye.  It  was  a  favourite 
place  of  Trajan,  who  greatly  improved  its 
harbour.  In  every  period  of  its  history  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Central 
Italy.  In  1797  it  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
but  in  1799,  after  a  long  siege,  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Austrians.   In  1832  the  French  again 

took  possession  of  its  citadel,  which  they  did 

not  leave  till  1838.   It  was  besieged  and  taken 

by  the  Snvdinians  in  18G0,  after  which  the  pro- 
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vince  was  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Steamers  sail  from  Ancona  to  Corfu,  Athens, 
Patras,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople. 
Ancre,  a  town  of  France.  {See  Albert.) 
Ancrum,  dn'-krum,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Roxburghshire,  on  the  Teviot,  in  Scotland. 
Area.  10,389  acres.  Fop.  1511. — Here,  in  1544, 
the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  was  fought  between 
the  English  and  Scotch,  the  latter  being  the 
victors. 

Ancud,  the  Gulf  of,  an'-kiid,  the  N.  part  of  a 
channel  between  the  island  of  Chiloe  and  tho 
mainland  of  Chili,  S.  America.  The  S.  part  of 
the  strait  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado.  Ext. 
Nearly  150  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  60.  Lat.  of  entire  channel  between  41°  30' 
and  43°  30'  S.  Lon.  between  72°  40'  and  73°  50' W. 
Ancyra.  {See  Angora.) 
Andalusia,  or  Andalijcia,  an -da-loo' -se-ay 
a  division  of  Spain,  which  embraces  the  four 
ancient  provinces  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Granada,  and  the  modern  ones  of  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Jaen,  Huelva,  Cordova,  Almeria,  Granada,  and 
Malaga.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Estre- 
madura  and  La  Mancha,  on  the  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  W.  by  Portugal,  and  on  the 
E.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Ext, 
300  miles  long,  with  aw  average  breadth  of  140. 
Area,  estimated  at  27,221  square  miles.  Lesc. 
Extremely  uneven,  except  the  basin  of  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  which  for  the  greater  part  may  be 
regarded  as  a  wide  plain.  The  Sierra  Morena 
mountain-range  runs  along  its  north  frontier, 
and  is  cut  by  the  great  road  from  Madrid  to 
Seville  at  the  pass  called  the  Despeiia-perros, 
with  an  elevation  of  7560  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Another  mountain-range,  called  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  runs  across  Andalusia,  from 
Cartagena  to  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar.  Many 
of  the  summits  of  this  range  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  two  of  them,  the  Picacho 
de  Mulahacen  and  the  Picacho  de  Veleta,  attain 
respectively  the  heights  of  11,658  and  11,382 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  Sierra 
Mulahacen  is  the  Lake  of  Caldera,  a  sheet  of 
water  10,112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Rivers.  The  principal  is  the  Guadal quiver, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  near  Cazorla, 
and  after  a  course  of  320  miles,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  San  Lucar.  TheGuadalimar, 
Guadiato,  and  Genii,  or  Xenil,  are  its  chief 
tributaries,  which,  altogether,  drain  an  area  of 
more  than  15,000  square  miles,  which  is  rather 
more  than  half  the  whole  superficial  extent 
of  Andalusia.  The  rivers  on  the  south  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  are  of  little  importance. 
Zoology.  Wolves  and  bears  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  mountain-ranges,  and  veno- 
mous reptiles  lurk  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and 
amongst  the  brushwood  of  the  milder  parts 
of  the  country.  Deer,  hares,  and  rabbits  are 
abundant,  and  bustards,  partridges,  and  plovers 
are  also  plentiful.  The  horses  of  Andalusia  are 
the  best  breed  in  the  peninsula,  and  its  bulls 
are  distinguished  for  their  indomitable  courage, 
and  are  therefore  generally  procured,  when  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  for  the  bull-fights  of  the 
country.  Sheep  are  plentiful,  and  its  hogs, 
reared  on  the  acorns  of  the  woods,  supply  ex- 
cellent hams  and  bacon,  which  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  for  size  or  flavour  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Climate.  Cold  on  the  mountains,  but 
extremely  warm  on  the  coasts.  Fro.  Grain, 
olives,  jigs,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  cochineal,  and 
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wine.  Minerals.  Silver,  lead,  antimony,  copper, 
sulphur,  coal,  and  marble.  Mavf.  These  are  not 
extensive.  Silks,  woollen  goods,  and  leather 
are  the  most  important.  Pop.  about  3,000,000. 
The  form  and  features  of  the  Andalusians  show 
that  they  are  partly  descended  from  the  Moors 
that  once  occupied  the  country.  They  are  cruel, 
boastful  and  superstitious.  Smugg-linj^  is  carried 
on  among  thera  to  a  great  extent.  Lat.  between 
36°  and  38°  39'  N.  Lon.  between  1°  38'  and 
7°  20'  W. 

Andaman  Islands,  an' -da-man,  several 
mountainous  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  formerly  supposed  to  be  but  two 
in  number,  and  therefore  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Andaman,  ^re«.  3000  square  miles.  They 
form  a  chain  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  principal 
islands  are  called  North  Island,  Middle  Island, 
South  Island,  and  Little  Andaman,  separated 
by  Stewart  Sound,  Middle  Passage,  and  Duncan 
Passage.  They  were  chosen  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  the  sepoys  concerned  in  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857.  Their  inhabitants  are 
in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  Lat.  between 
10°  and  14°  N.  Lon.  traversed  by  the  meridian 
93°  E.— In  1791  the  English  endeavoured  to 
form  settlements  on  the  principal  islands,  but  as 
the  climate  was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  Euro- 
peans, they  were  abandoned  in  1796. 

An'DElys,les,  lais  an'-de-le,Viio\Nn  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  formed  by  two 
old  towns,  the  Great  and  the  Little  Andely, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Evreux.  Manf.  Cloth,  cotton  goods,  leather, 
and  wooden  shoes.  Top.  5500.  The  ruins  of 
Chateau  Gaillard,  a  fortress  built  by  Richard 
Cojur  de  Lion,^  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Little  Andely,  and  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
called  Villicrs,  the  painter  Poussin  was  born,  in 
1594-. 

Andenne,  an' -den,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Namur,  situated  on  the  Maas,  or 
Mouse,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Namur.  Manf. 
Tobacco-pipes  and  porcelain.  Top.  about  6000. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Namur 
and  Liege. 

Andermatt,  an-der-ma.t' ,  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Uri,  20  miles  S.  from 
Altorf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
celebrated  Devil's  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
Reuss,  and  which  is  part  of  the  route  leading 
across  Mont  St.  Gothard  into  Italy.   Top.  700. 

ANDEETTAcn,  an' -deT-nalc,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  Rhine  Province,  and  the  government 
of  Coblenz,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
between  Coblentz  and  Bonn,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  the  former.  Manf.  Hydraulic  cement, 
made  from  volcanic  tufa,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dikes  in  Holland,  and  mill- 
stones, which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Po2).4000.   ia^.  50°  27' N.   io«.  7°  25' E. 

Andeeson,  dn'-der-son,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  East  Tennessee.  Area.  750  square 
miles.  Top.  7000,  of  which  about  half  are 
negroes.  CJiief  Town.  OXmiorv.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  S.  Carolina,  and  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Andes.   {See  Ameeica,  SouTn.) 

Andoi^no  Cacciokna,  an-dor'-no,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Biella,  4 
miles  N.  from  Biella,  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  districts  of  the  Sardinian  States.  _ 
Top.  including  the  surrounding  villages,  up-' 
wards  of  10,000,  chicHy  employed  in  the  Icud, 
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copper,  and  iron  mines  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. — The  painter  Caghari  was  born  here. 

Andoera,  or  Andoere,  an-dor'-a.  In  Arabic, 
the  name  of  this  place  signifies  "thick  with 
trees."  It  is  a  small  independent  neutral  state 
in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spain,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Ext.  30  miles  long  and  nearly  the  same  in 
breadth.  Area.  191  square  miles.  Lesc.  Being 
situated  amongst  the  wildest  districts  of  the 
Pyrenees  it  has  but  little  arable  land,  but  con- 
tains extensive  pasture  grounds ;  it  is  entirely 
surrounded  with  mountains.  Little  grain  is 
grown,  the  inhabitants  being  mostly  shepherds, 
who  live  in  a  simple  manner,  and  are  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  cities.  Manf. 
These  are  few  and  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion. Iron  is  produced  in  the  mines,  and  some 
rude  implements  and  tools  are  made,  but  nothing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  manufactures,  as 
these  are  now  understood  in  larger  and  more 
advanced  communities.  Gov.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain,  but  the  administration  is 
carried  on  by  twenty-four  representatives  elected 
by  the  whole  population,  under  a  governor  or 
syndic,  with  the  aid  of  two  magistrates,  one  ap- 
pointed by  France  and  the  other  by  the  bishop 
of  Urgel,  whotakethe  lead  in  all  matters,  judicial 
and  military.  Commerce.  Hxp.  Iron  to  Spain, 
and  wool  and  skins  to  France.  ImjJ.  The  neces- 
saries of  life;  an  active  contraband  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants  of  thelittle  republiebe- 
tween  Spain  and  France,  Top.  about  10,000.~In 
790  Charlemagne  defe-ated  the  Moors  in  a  neigh- 
bouring valley,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Andorrans,  and  from  that  period  they  date  the 
independence  of  their  little  state.  As  a  recom- 
pense for  their  services,  the  French  monarch 
allowed  them  to  make  their  own  laws,  a  privilege 
which  they  have  continued  ever  since  to  enjoy. 

Andover,  dn'-do-ver,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  situated  on  a  rivulet  called  the 
Anton,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Winchester.  It  has 
an  ancient  Gothic  church,  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  v/ater. 
Manf.  Principally  silk,  and  it  has  a  trade  in 
timber.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  is  the  principal  business  of  the  town. 
Top.  5221.  Lat.  51°  12'  N.  Lon.  1°  28'  W.— 
This  town  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway,  about  midway  between  Salis- 
bury and  Basingstoke. 

Andover,  a  small  town  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  21  miles  N.  from  Boston.  Amongst  other 
educational  establishments,  it  possesses  a  large 
and  important  institution  called  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  which  has  a  large  library, 
and  is  richly  endowed.   Top.  about  6000. 

Andre,  St,,  sdnt  andre,  the  name  of  some 
small  towns  in  Hungary,  Ulyria,  and  France, 
distinguished  in  some  cases  by  affixes. 

Andrea,  St.,  an'-drai-a,  the  name  of  a  Small 
village  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  near  Couza.  There  is  another 
of  the  same  name  in  Calabria. 

Andrea,  St.,  Cape,  a  headland  forming  the 
N.E.  promontory  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Andreas,  St.,  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  N.  from  Eagusn,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name. 

Andeeasberg,  an-drai'-as-herg,  a  mining 
town  of  Hanover,  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Brocken,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Clausthal,  aiid  about  15  miles  N.E,  from 
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that  town.  There  is  a  rich  silver  mine  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  this  with 
Bome  manufactories  of  thread  and  4acc  affords 
employment  for  the  inhabitants.  JBojp.  about 
4300. 

AnDEEN-OV,    or    AnDEEIANOWSKY  ISTiANDS. 

{See  Aleutian  Islands.) 

Andeews,  St.,  Scotland  and  United  States. 
{See  St.  Andrews.) 

Andeezieux,  an-dres'-e-u{r),  a  town  of  France, 
hi  the  department  of  the  Loire,  9  miles  N.W. 
from  St.  Etieune.  It  is  a  great  coal  depot,  and 
a  terminus  of  the  St.  Etienne  and  Andrezieux 
Eailway.   Fop.  1000. 

AndeiAj  aa'-dre-a,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  33  miles  N.W. 
from  Bari.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  and  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  almonds, 
JPop.  20,000. 

Andrinople.    {See  Adeianople.) 

Andros,  dn'-dros,  the  most  northern  island 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Ext. 
25  miles  long  and  6  broad.  JDesc.  Mountainous, 
and  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Fro.  Corn,  fruit,  wine, 
and  silk.  Fop.  about  15,000.  Lat.  37°  50'  N. 
Lon.  24°  50'  E. 

Andeos,  or  Casteo,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  situated  on  its  east  coast.   Pop.  5000. 

Andeos  Islands,  a  range  of  islands  forming 
part  of  the  group  called  the  Bahamas,  ex- 
tending about  120  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The 
principal  island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
cluster,  is  about  70  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
Fro.  Timber,  cotton,  and  coffee,  Fop.  about 
1300,  mostly  coloured.  Lat.  between  23°  41'  and 
25°  10'  N.  Lo7i.  between  77°  30'  and  78°  32'  W. 

AndeoscogGtIN,  an'-dro-scog'-iny  a  river  of 
Maine,  U.S.,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  falls  into  Kennebec  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  20  miles  from  Portland.  Length.  150 
miles.  The  Kennebec,  another  river  of  Maine, 
also  discharges  its  waters  into  this  bay. 

Andujae,  an-doosh'-ar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  26  miles 
N.W.  from  Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquiver.  Man/. 
Principally  earthenware.  Fop.  about  10,000. 
The  convention  of  Baylcn  was  signed  here  in 
1808 ;  and  the  decree  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme, 
when  he  assumed  authority  over  Spain  for  the 
French,  in  1823. 

Anduse,  an'-doos,  a  town  of  France,  24  miles 
N.W.  from  Nismes,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics,  stockings,  and  hats. 
Fop.  5000,  chiefly  Protestants, 

Anegada,  a-7ie-ga'-da,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  a  group  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  about 
10  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Its  chief  production 
is  cotton.  It  is  noted  for  the  number  of  wrecks 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  coast.  Lat.  18° 
44'  N.   Lo7i.  64°  16'  W. 

Aneelsy,  dn'-er-le,  a  small  tov/n  of  England, 
in  Surrey,  with  a  station  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  Eailway,  7  miles  S.  from  London. 

AN£T,a'-wai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  27  miles  N.  from 
Chartres.  Fop.  1500.— The  plain  of  Ivry,  where 
Henry  IV.  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
armies  of  the  League  under  Mayenne,  in  1590, 
is  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Angelo,  St.,  au'-shai-lo,  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  pro^mce  of  Principato  Ultra,  27 
miles  S.E.  from  Benevento.  Fop.  6500.— This 
is  the  name  of  several  other  smaller  towns  in 
Italy. 

AwqeeburGj  m'-ger'Jioorgt  a  town  of  Prussia, 
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in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  31  miles  S.W. 
from  Gumbinnen.  It  is  situated  on  the  Angcrap, 
close  to  the  lake  called  the  Mauer-see,  whicli 
is  famous  for  its  eels.  Manf.  Principally  wool- 
len fabrics.   Fop.  3500. 

Angermannland,  an'-ger-mo/ii-land,  or  An- 
GERMANiA,  a  proviuce  of  Sweden,  situated  in 
Norrland,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  great 
districts  into  Vv^hich  the  kingdom  is  divideci. 
It  forms  with  Medelpad  the  political  division 
called  Hernosand  Liin.  It  is  about  150  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles. 

Angermunde,  au'-ger-muinde,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  si- 
tuated on  Lake  Miinde,  42  miles  N.E.  from 
Berlin.  Manf.  Hosiery  and  woollen  cloth. 
Fop.  about  5000. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Berlin 
and  Stettin  Railway. 

Angers,  anzh'-air,  a  handsome  city  of  France, 
161  miles  S.W.  from  Paris,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Anjou,  and  now  of  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire.  It  had,  before  the  Revolution,  a 
celebrated  university,  and  an  academy  of  great 
celebrity,  and  two  commanderies  of  the  order 
of  Malta.  It  possesses  a  university,  college, 
medical  Svihool,  library,  and  other  important 
institations  at  the  present  day.  The  cathedral 
church  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France. 
Manf.  Fine  camlets,  serge,  and  other  stuffs, 
hats,  and  all  sorts  of  leather  goods.  There  are 
some  sugar  and  wax  refineries  in  the  town, 
which  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  slates,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fop.  51,797.  Lat.  47°  28'  N.  Lon.  0°  33'  W.— 
Angers  is  divided  by  the  Mayenne  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  city  proper 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  vv^as 
formerly  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  boulevards  and 
planted  with  trees.  Both  the  earl  of  Chatham 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  were  partly  educated 
at  the  old  military  college  of  Angers,  which  is 
now  turned  into  cavalry  barracks,  and  the 
city  is  the  birthplace  of  David  the  sculptor, 
and  Bernier  the  traveller.  In  1793  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  sanguinary  conflicts.  It  is 
connected  with  Paris  by  railway. 

.  Anghiaei,  an'-ge-a'-re,  a  well-built  town  of 
Italy,  near  the  Sovara,  about  55  miles  S.E. 
from  Florence,  and  12  miles  N.E.  from  Arezzo, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  producing  vines,  olives,  and 
grain.    Fop.  about  7000. 

Anglesey,  or  Anglesea,  dn'-gel-se,  an  is- 
land and  county  of  Wales,  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  the  Men ai  Strait,  across  which 
there  is  a  suspension-bridge  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  v;liicli  forms 
a  part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 
{See  Menai  Steait.)  Ext.  20  miles  long  and 
17  broad.  Area.  193,453  acres  or  303  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  may  be  described  as  triangular 
in  form;  the  land  for  the  most  part  is  not 
divided  into  fields  by  walls  or  hedges,  but  it  is 
well  cultivated,  and  yields  the  usual  corn  crops. 
The  coasts  abound  with  fish.  Fivers  or  Streams, 
The  principal  are  the  Alam,  Braint,  Cefni,  Fraw, 
and  Dulas.  Manf.  Trifling;  but  its  copper  and 
lead  mines,  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  in. 
1768  to  1800,  were  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom.  Since  that  period  they  have  declined. 
Towns.  Beaumaris,  Amlwch,  and  Holyhead. 
Fop.  64,609.— This  island  is  the  Mona  of  Tacitus, 
aad  was  the  last  stroiighgKl  of  the  Druids,  of 
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whose  works  it  has  many  remains.  Curious 
stone  tables  are  to  be  seen  in  it;  and  there  are 
several  remains  of  architectural  and  monu- 
mental antiquities  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.  Coins,  implements,  and  arms,  both 
Roman  and  British,  are  still  occasionally  found. 

Angola,  an-go'-la,  a  state  of  Africa,  situated 
on  the  W.  coast  of  that  continent,  immediately 
S.  of  Congo.  Its  area  cannot  be  accurately 
defined,  although  it  is  a  country  of  considerable 
importance.  Desc.  Flat  and  sterile  along  the 
coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior,  where 
the  valleys  are  extremely  fertile.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Coauza,  which  separates  it  from 
Congo  on  the  N.,  the  Benga,  or  Zenza,  and  the 
Danda,  which  divides  it  from  Benguela  on  the  S. 
The  country  generally  is  well  watered  with 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Zoology.  Lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  almost  all 
the  known  wild  animals  of  tropical  Africa. 
Birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  are  numerous.  The 
rivers  are  infested  with  crocodiles,  and  the  sea- 
coasts  teem  with  almost  every  description  of 
fish.  Hares,  rabbits,  antelopes,  stags,  and 
goats  are  abundant,  and  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  cow  are  kept. 
Climate.  Although  situated  near  the  equator, 
this  is,  on  account  of  the  trade-winds,  more 
temperate  and  healthy  than  other  regions  in  the 
same  latitude.  Fro.  Kice,  millet,  sugar,  man- 
dioc,  potatoes,  yams,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits.  Minerals.  Iron,  gold,  andcopper;  though 
none  of  these  have,  as  yet,  been  produced  in 
large  quantities.  Its  chief  town  is  San  Paulo  de 
Loanda.  Fop.  estimated  at  2,000,000,  whose  re- 
ligion is  chiefly  Fetishism.  Lat.  between  8°  20' 
and  10°  20'  S.  Lon,  extending  from  14^  to  19° 
E. — Angola  was  discovered  in  1486,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  began  to  form  settlements  in  it, 
and  who  still  hold  it,  and  traffic  with  the  natives 
in  ivory  and  other  native  products.  It  has  been, 
however,  principally  notorious  for  the  slave- 
trade  carried  on  with  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  {See  Loanda  and 
Benguela.) 

Angoea,  or  Enguri,  an'-gor'-a,  formerly 
Ancyra,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  standing  on  a  hill, 
about  212  miles  S.E.  from  Constantinople.  It 
contains  many  ornamental  architectural  re- 
mains, of  which  the  modern  citadel  is  partly 
built.  The  famous  Moniime^ifum  Ancyranum, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  constructed  of 
white  marble,with  an  inscription  copiedfromhis 
mausoleum  at  Kome,  still  stands  nearly  entire. 
Manf.  Chiefly  yarn  and  stuffs  from  the  wool  of 
the  Angora  goat.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  grain, 
honey,  wax,  goat-hides,  and  Angora  cat-skins. 
Fop.  about  35,000,  composed  of  Armenians,  Ma- 
hometans, Greeks,  and  Jews.  Lat.  39°  56'  N. 
Lon.  32°  50'  E. 

Angornow,  an-gor'-7io,  a  town  of  Eornou, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Tchad,  in 
Central  Africa.  The  town  itself  is  nothing 
better  than  a  straggling  collection  of  mud  huts, 
but  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  cotton, 
amber,  coral,  and  slaves.  Fop.  estimated  at 
25,000.    Lat.  12°  36'  N.    Lo7i.  14°  SO'  E. 

Angostura,  an-gos-too'-ra,  a  city  of  Vene- 
zuela, S.  America,  situated  on  the  river  Orinoco, 
about  250  miles  from  the  coast.  It  carries  on_  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in 
cattle,  horses,  hides,  and  jerked  meat.  Fop. 
8000.    Lat.  8°  8'  N.   Lon.  36°  55'  W. 

ANaouLEMK,  an'-goo-laim,  a  town  of  Frrenoc, 
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the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Charente, 
situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  66  miles  N.E. 
from  Bordeaux.  The  old  town  is  meanly  built, 
but  the  new  town,  to  the  south  of  the  castle, 
presents  a  handsome  appearance ;  it  has  a 
cathedral,  several  handsome  churches,  a  college, 
formerly  the  abbey  of  St.  Ausonne,  some  baths, 
and  a  fine  court-house,  with  a  public  library 
containing  15,000  volumes.  The  old  castle, 
which  was  built  in  the  12th  century,  has  been 
converted  into  a  prison.  Manf.  Earthenware 
and  serges;  it  also  possesses  some  distilleries,  a 
foundry  for  cannon-balls,  and  several  paper- 
mills.  Fop.  22,000.--It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  Balzac  the  novelist,  and 
Montalembert,  a  French  political  writer  of  some 
eminence  in  the  present  day,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  railway  which  runs  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux. The  paper  made  at  Angouleme  is  con- 
sidered the  best  in  France.  An  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  in  wmes,  brandy,  fruit,  and  salt- 
Lat.  45°  39'  N.  Lon.  0°  10'  E.— It  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  French  province  Angoumois,  which 
included  the  modern  departments  of  the  Cha- 
rente and  Lower  Charente. 

Angra,  an'-gra,  a  seaport  town,  the  capital 
of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores.  It  is  defended 
by  fortifications  of  considerable  strength.  The 
town  contains  a  cathedral,  some  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  and  the  royal  magazines  and 
naval  stores  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment. Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  38°  38'  N.  Lon, 
27°  14'  W. 

Angra-dos-reis,  an'-gra-dos-rais,  a  bay  and 
seaport  town  of  Brazil,  about  67  miles  S.  W.  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  bay  is-of  great  size,  being  70 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15 
miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  two 
islands  which  lie  parallel  to  the  shore.  Lat, 
of  town,  23°  4'  S.    Lon.  44°  30'  E. 

Anguilla,  an-guil'-a,  one  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  West  Indies,  belongingto  Great  Britain. 
Area.  35  sauare  miles.  Fop.  upwards  of  2000. 
Lat.  of  S.VV.  extremity,  18°  8'  N.  Lon.  63° 
12'  W. 

Angus.    {See  Foefae,  county  of.) 

Anhalt,  an'-lialt,  a  principality  of  Central 
Germany,  surrounded  by  Prussian  Saxony. 
Area.  1120  square  miles.  This  measurement 
embraces  Anhalt-Bernburg  in  the  west,  Anhalt- 
Dessau  in  the  cast,  and  Anhalt-Kothen  in  the 
middle.  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  centre,  hilly  in 
the  south,  and  barren  in  the  east.  Fivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Elbe  and  the  Salle.  Forests. 
Considerable.  Those  of  Bernburg  occupy  50 
square  miles.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  chiefly, 
and  a  trade  in  earthen  and  metallic  wares  is 
carried  on.  The  chief  exports,  however,  consist 
of  raw  material,  and  the  inhabitants  may  be 
considered  as  being  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Fop.  124,000,  chiefly 
Protestant.  The  possessions  of  the  princes  of 
Anhalt  were  divided  into  four  parts — Anlialt- 
Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Anhalt-Kothen,  and 
Anhalt-Zcrbst  on  the  death  of  Joachim  of  An- 
halt in  15S6,  each  of  his  four  sons  taking  a  por- 
tion. The  House  of  Anhalt-Zerbstbecame  extinct 
in  1793,  and  the  representatives  of  the  three  re- 
maining branches  divided  the  territory  amongst 
them.  In  1806  and  1807  the  three  principalities 
were  erected  into  duchies.  In  1847  duke  Hein- 
ricli  of  Anhalt-Kothen  died  without  male  heirs, 
and  in  1863  duke  Alexander  Charles  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg  also  died  without  issue,  so  that  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  four  branches  are 
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now  reunited  under  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  branch,  that  of  Anhalt-Dcssau. 

Anholt,  an'-holt,  a  small  Danish  island  in 
the  Cattegat,  about  midway  between  Lessoe  and 
Zealand,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  Pop.  about 
2oO.  Lat.  56°  4-1'  N.  Lon.  11°  39'  E.— In  1811, 
the  Danes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
this  island,  then  in  possession  of  the  British. 

Anjou,  anzh-oo,  the  name  of  an  ancient  pro- 
vince and  government  of  France,  now  forming 
the  departments  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and 
parts  of  the  departments  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
Sarthe  and  Mayenne. 

Anklam,  ank'-lam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name, 
in  Pomerania,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Stettin. 
Manf.  Principally  woollen  and  linen  goods, 
with  leather  and  tobacco.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn  and  timber.   Fop.  9200. 

Ankobae,  an-ko'-har,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Ihe  state  of  Shoa,  built  on  a  mountain  8198  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  estimated  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000,  living  in  thatched 
houses  shaded  with  trees.  Lat.  9°  34'  N.  Lon. 
39°  35'  E. 

Annabekg,  St.,  an-a-herg,  a  mining-town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  on  the 
Sehm,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden.  Manf. 
Silk,  ribbons,  and  fine  lace ;  but  its  inhabitants 
are  principally  occupied  in  its  mines,  which 
produce  tin,  silver,  and  cobalt.  Fop.  7000. — 
There  are  some  small  towns  and  villages  of  this 
name  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  they  are 
of  no  importance. 

Annabon,  or  Anko-Bom,  a'-na-lon,  an  island 
formerly  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  250  miles-  S.W.  from  Cape  Lopez. 
Ext.  4  miles  long  and  2  broad.  It  is  governed 
by  five  of  the  natives,  who  take  it  in  turns  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate.  Fop. 
About  3000  negroes,  who  profess  Eoman  Ca- 
■  tholicism.   Lat.  1°  24'  S.   Lon.  5°  37'  E. 

Annagh,  a-na',  a  small  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  between  the  isle  of  Achill  and 
the  mainland  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  Lat. 
53°  58'  N.  Lon.  '8°  2,7'  W.— There  are  also 
parishes  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cavan,  and 
Mayo,  Ireland,  bearing  this  name. 

Annaghdown,  a-na-doicn,  a  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  Connaught,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  9 
miles  N.E.  from  Galway.  Area.  19,550  acres. 
Fop.  3884. 

Annah.    (See  Anah.) 

Annamaboe,  an-am-a-ho' ,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  Western  Africa,  10  miles  E. 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  A  large  trade  in  gold, 
fish,  and  vegetables  is  carried  on  here.  Fop. 
3000.   Lat.  5°  10'  N.   Lon.  1°  7'  W. 

Annan,  an- an,  a  small  river  in  Scotland, 
which  rises  in  the  Hartfell,  traverses  Dumfries- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith. 

Annan,  a  borough,  seaport,  and  parish  of 
Scotlandj,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  situated 
on  the  river  Annan,  about  2  miles  from  the 
Solway  Frith  and  15  miles  S.E.  from  Dum- 
fries. Area  of  parish,  12,047  acres.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
coasting  trade  :  foreign  timber  is  also  imported. 
It  has  also  an  excellent  salmon-fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Manf.  Cotton  goods  and 
cordage  :  provisions  are  exported  to  England. 
Fop.  of  town,  4620.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
Carhsle  and  Glasgow  Eailway,  17f  miles  from 
the  former  and  107|  miles  from  the  latter. 

Annandale,  dn'-an-dail.  a  district  of  Scot- 
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land,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  both  sides  of  Annan 
river.  Lxt.  30  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  18 
broad.    It  contains  many  lioman  antiquities. 

Annapolis,  d-nap'-o-lis,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  situated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Severn,  25  miles  S.  from  Balti- 
more. Pop.  upwards  of  3000.  ia^.  38°  58' N. 
Lon.  76°  29'  W. 

Annapolis,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  96  miles  W.  from 
Hahfax.  Although  this  town  was  the  first 
European  settlement  in  this  part  of  America,  it 
has  never  flourished.  It  was  founded  in  1604, 
and  was  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  until  1750 ; 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  though  somewhat 
difficult  ot  entrance.  Fop.  of  county,  16,573. 
Lat.  44°  40'  N.    Lon.  65°  37'  W. 

Annecy,  an'-e-se,  a  lake  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Savoy,  9  miles  long,  and 
between  1  and  2  broad.  It  is  1426  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Annecy,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Upper  Savoy,  situated  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  21  miles  S.  from  Geneva. 
Its  principal  edifices  are  the  bishop's  palace  and 
the  cathedral.  Manf.  Printed  calicoes,  glass, 
and  steel  wares.   Fop.  upwards  of  10,000. 

Annet,  a-net,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  oiF  the 
Land's  End,  Cornwall.  This  island  is  un- 
inhabited. 

Anneyron,  an'-ai-rong,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Drome,  24  miles  N.  from 
Valence.  Fop.  above  3000.— Here  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  castle,  in  which  Boson  was  crowned 
king  of  Burgundy  in  879. 
Annobom.  {See  Annabon.) 
Annonay,  an'-o-nai,  a  town  and  commune 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Deaume  and 
the  Cance,  34  miles  N.  from  Privas.  Manf, 
Woollen  goods,  worsted,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
paper.  Fop.  16,000. — It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Boissy  d'Anglas  and  the  brothers  Montgolfier, 
paper-makers  and  celebrated  aeronauts. 

Anoopshehb,  or  Anoopshukue,  a-noop-sher^ 
the  "  incomparable  city,"  a  town  of  Hinclostan, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  the  district  of 
Boolundshuhur,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  68 
miles  S.E.  from  Delhi.  Fop.  8900.  Lat.  28° 
21'  N.    Lon.  78°  20'  E. 

Anson,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  United 
States,  watered  by  the  Eoeky  river.  Area.  760 
square  miles.  Pop,  14,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  are  coloured. 

Anson,  Bay  of,  in  the  Canton  river,  China, 
situated  between  the  headlands  of  Chuenpe  and 
Anunghoy,  where  the  Chinese  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  in  1841. 

Anspach,  or  Ansbach,  ans-pah,  a  fortified 
city  of  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  90  miles  N.W.  from  Munich. 
Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  stufls,  earthenware, 
tobacco,  cards,  white  lead,  and  cutlery.  Fop. 
about  17,000.  Lat.  49°  18'  N.  Lon.  10°  35'  E. 
— Anspach  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  mar- 
graviate  of  some  extent,  which  was  united  to 
Prussia  in  1791,  and  subsequently  assigned  to 
Bavaria  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

Anstey,  a  name  common  to  several  English 
parishes  with  small  populations,  distinguished 
for  the  most  part  by  dilierent  prefixes. 

Ansteuthee,  Eastee  and  Westee,  «m- 
struth'-er,  two  small  bui'ghs  and  seaports  of 
Scotland,  in  Fife,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Cupar.  Fop, 
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of  Easter  Anstruther,  1154;  of  Wester  An- 
struther,  367.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was  born 
in  Easter  Anstruther.  These  towns  form  the 
terminus  of  the  Leven  and  East  of  Fife  Kail- 
way,  37-|  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  rail  and  IGf 
miles  from  Thornton  Junction. 

Antakia,  dn-ta' -Ici-a,  the  modern  name  of 
Antioch.    {See  Antioch.) 

Antarctic  Sea,  dn-tarh'-Wk.  that  portion  of 
the  ocean  which  extends  from  lat.  60°  30'  S.  to 
the  south  pole. 

Antequera,  an'-iai-Tcai'-va,  a  city  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Malag-a,  situated 
on  the  river  Guadalhorce,  26  miles  N.  from 
Malag-a.  It  has  a  Moorish  castle,  several 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  some 
vestiges  of  antiquity.  Ilanf.  Woollen,  silk, 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  earthenware,  and 
paper.  Fop.  22,000,  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Anthony,  St.,  Falls  op,  an'-to-ny,  a  magni- 
ficent cataract  on  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Minnesota. 

Antibes,  an'-teel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  situated  71 
miles  from  Nice,  at  the  termination  of  a  penin- 
sula called  la  Garoupe,  running  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  forming  the  N.  limit  of  the  Gulf 
de  Jouan.  Fop.  about  6000,  principally  engaged 
in  the  sardine-fishery  and  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  Lat.  43°  35'  N.  Lon.  70°  71'  E. 
— This  town  is  encompassed  by  orange,  olive, 
and  vine  plantations,  and  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  the  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles,  MO  e.g. 

Anticosti,  dn-ti-Tcos'-te,  a  large  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  North  America. 
Ext.  125  miles  long,  and  in  its  widest  part  30 
broad.  Area.  Estimated  at  about  2500  square 
miles.  Desc.  Well  wooded,  though  mountainous. 
There  are  no  harbours  of  any  note  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  whilst  the  southern  shore  is  low  and 
dangerous.  On  its  S.W.  point  there  is  a  light- 
house 100  feet  high.  Lat.  between  49°  and 
50°  N.  Lon.  between  62°  and  65°  W.— In  1535 
this  island  was  first  discovered  by  Jacques  Car- 
tier. 

Antietam,  an'-te-e-fam',  a  small  river  or 
"  creek "  in  Washington  county,  Maryland, 
U.S.,  which  rises  in  Pennsylvania  at  a  spot 
about  15  miles  N.E.  from  Hagerstown,  and 
enters  the  Potomac,  after  a  course  of  about  45 
miles,  3  miles  S.  from  Sharpsburg.  It  gives 
its  name  to  a  sanguinary  battle  fought  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  between  the  Federals  under 
M'Clellan  and  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and 
Jackson,  which  lasted  from  daybreak  to  sun- 
!5et.  The  Confederates,  after  the  second  battle 
of  Manassas,  fought  August  28  and  29,  had 
c  ossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
Bj  Ivania,  and  occupied  Hagerstown,  Frederick 
City,and  other  places, collecting  agreat  quantity 
of  stores,  clothing,  and  food.  General  M'Clellan, 
wno  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Richmond  in  the  previous  month  of  June,  and 
f  reed  to  retreat  from  before  the  Confederate 
capital  and  remove  his  army  northwards  up  the 
»^otomac  in  transports,  concentrated  his  forces 
and  attacked  the  Confederates  on  September 
14,  at  South  Mountain,  a  continuation  of  the 
Blue  Eidgo  range  running  from  S.  to  N.,  mid- 
way between  Hagerstown  and  Frederick  City, 
and  dividingWashington  and  Frederick  counties, 
•Maryland.  The  Confederates  under  Lee  fell 
back  on  Sharpsburg,  where  they  were  joined  on 
the  IGth  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  the 
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troops  under  his  command,  who  had  taken 
Harper's  Ferry  on  the  previous  day,  and  cap- 
tured 10,000  small  arms,  40  cannon,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The 
battle  of  Sharpsburg  or  Antietam  followed  on 
the  17th.  Although  the  Federals  claimed  the 
victory,  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  for  the  Con- 
federates retired  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  with  everything  that  they  had  taken 
in  Maryland,  and  without  losing  any  of  their 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores.  In  General 
M'Clellan's  official  account  of  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  the  Federal  loss 
v/as  stated  at  14,700  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Antigua,  dn-tee'-ga,  one  of  the  Yv^est-India 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group.  Ext, 
13  miles  long,  12  broad,  and  about  50  miles  in 
circumference.  Area,  about  150  square  miles. 
Desc.  Eichly  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
whilst  its  rugged  coasts  are  deeply  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  Fro.  Sugar,  rice,  arrow- 
root, an.d  tobacco.  Large  quantities  of  rum  and 
molasses  are  made  and  exported.  Climate, 
Healthy,  although  remarkably  dry.  Towns.  St. 
John,  Falmouth,  and  Parham.  St.  John  is  the 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  Fop.  about  37,000.  Lat. 
between  17°  and  17°  12'  N.  Lon.  between  61° 
40'  and  61°  53'  W. — This  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  first  settled  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1632.  Slavery  within 
the  island  was  totally  abolished  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1834. 

Anti-Libanxjs,  or  Anti-Lebanon",  dn'-ti-lih-' 
a-nus,  one  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  Palestine, 
which  partially  incloses  the  valley  of  Coelesyria. 

Antilles,  dn-til'-es,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  divided  into  two  groups  called  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  or  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Antilles.  The  Greater  comprehend 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica, and  Porto  Rico;  and 
the  Lesser,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher, 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  St. 
Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  other  smaller  islands, 
all  of  which  will  receive  special  notice  under 
their  respective  headings. 

Antioch,  dn'-te-oTc,  now  called  Antakia  or 
Antakieh,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Syria, 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Orontes, 
now  called  the  Aazy,  59  miles  W.  from  Aleppo. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  city  occupied  an 
area  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  which 
was  surrounded  Avith  massive  walls  by  order  of 
that  emperor.  The  modern  city  occupies  only 
a  corner  of  this  ancient  enclosure,  which  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  the  remaining  space  within  the 
walls  has  been  converted  into  gardens.  Before 
Justinian's  walls  were  built  the  city  was  much 
larger  in  extent,  spreading  over  a  great  extent 
of  ground  several  miles  in  circuit.  In  the 
modern  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  with  very 
elevated  footpaths  on  each  side.  The  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  have  sloping  roofs,  a 
circimistance  unusual  in  the  East.  On  the 
whole,  the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
is  dull  and  monotonous.  Although  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  a  dozen  mosques,  it  is  said 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Christian  church  in 
Antioch;  yet  it  was  here  that  the  designation  of 
Christians  was  first  applied  to  the  followers  of 
our  Saviour.  Its  baths  and  bazr.ars  are  nu- 
merous. Ilanf.  Leather,  coarse  pottery,  cotton 
stuffs,  and  silk.    This  last  is  the  principal 
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branch  of  industry.  A  ^reat  deal  of  it  is 
exported  to  France.  Goats'  wool,  yellow  berries, 
and  salted  eels  are  also  articles  of  export,  Fop. 
about  18,000.  Lat.  36°  12'  N.  Lon.  36°  8'  E.— 
Antiocli  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
300  B.C.,  and  continued  a  splendid  city  during 
the  whole  period  of  Roman  greatness.  It  has 
at  various  times  been  almost  completely  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes.  In  the  contests  which 
took  place  between  the  rival  empires  of  Rome 
and  Persia,  Antioch  was  taken  and  plundered 
in  the  year  242  by  Sapor,  kin^^  of  Persia.  On 
two  subsequent  occasions  it  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  same  monarch,  who  demolished  all 
its  public  edifices.  In  the  6th  century  it  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  it 
was  sacked;  and  in  634  it  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Romans,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  11th  century,  the  crusaders  made  themselves 
masters  of  it.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  con- 
flicts; but  was  finally  taken,  in  126S,  by  the 
sultan  of  Babylon,  on  which  occasion  15,000 
citizens  were  killed,  and  100,000  carried  into 
captivity.  Antioch  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  Turkish  empire,  but  never  regained 
its  pristine  celebrity. 

Antioch,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  an  old  Roman 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas preached  the  Gospel  (Acts  xiii.  14).  Its 
modern  name  is  Yalobatch.  It  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Sultan  Dagh, 
82  miles  N.W.  from  Koniyeh.  Lat.  38°  12'  N. 
Lon.  31°  19'  ^. 

Antioch,  Bay  of,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Isken- 
dcroon,  commanded  by  mountains  5000  feet 
high.  Lat.  between  35°  and  36°  N.  Lon.  36°  E. 

Antioco,  an-te'-o-ko,  a  fertile  island  in  the 
•  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Palraas. 
Ext.  8  miles  long  and  3  broad.   Pop.  300. 

Antioquia,  Santa  Fe'  be,  an-te-o-Tce'-a,  a 
town  of  New  Granada,  S.  America,  200  miles 
N.W.  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  trade  in  sugar  and  maize.    Pop.  3500. 

Antipaeos,  an-tip'-a-ros,  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Paros  and  Si- 
phano,  16  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  about  500. 
Lat.  37°  N.  Lon.  25°  5'  E.  There  is  a  curious 
cavern  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  called 
the  Grotto  of  Antiparos. 

Antipodes,  an-tip'-o-des,  a  small  island,  so 
called  from  being  the  land  the  most  nearly 
opposite  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean.   Lat.  49°  35'  S.   Lon.  179°  30'  E. 

Antisana,  an-te-sa'-na,  a  hamlet  in  the  Andes, 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  13,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest 
inhabited  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
Tacora,  in  Peru,  and  Calamarca,  in  Bolivia,  ex- 
cepted. The  mountain  on  which  it  stands  is  a 
volcano  19,140  feet  in  height.  Lat.  0°  29'  S. 
Lon.  78°'24' W. 

Anti-Tattrus,  (In-ii-ior-iis,  a  series  of  moun- 
tain-chains in  Turkey  in  Asia,  running  through 
the  pachalics  of  Karamania  and  Roum  or  Sivas 
In  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antium.  {See  Anzo). 

Antivari,  an-te-va'-re,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  the  most  N.  seaport  of  Albania,  on  the 
Adriatic,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Scutari.   Its  har- 
bour is  capable  of  admitting  small  vessels 
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onlv.  Pop.  about  4000.  Lat.  42°  2'  N.  Lon. 
19^  6'  E. 

Antotne,  St.,  an'-to-een,  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  and  communes  in  France. 

Antonin,  St.,  an-to-nil,  a  town  and  commune 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  and 
Garonne,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Montauban. 
Manf,  Woollen  stutFs  and  leather.  Pop.  about 
3000. 

Antrim:,  an'-trim,  a  maritime  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Irish  Channel,  S.  by 
Lough  Neagh  and  the  county  of  Down,  and  W. 
by  the  county  of  Londonderry.  JExt.  about  54 
miles  long  and  30  broad.  Area.  690,225  acres, 
or  1164  square  miles.  L>esc.  Mountainous  near 
the  coast,  and  the  south-west  abounds  with 
bogs.  A  curious  and  beautiful  mass  of  co- 
lumnar basalt,  known  as  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
is  seen  on  the  northern  coast  of  Antrim,  with 
the  basaltic  headland  called  Fair  Head,  and  other 
lofty  capes  and  promontories.  Rivers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan;  the  former 
forming  the  west,  and  the  latter  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  county.  Manf.  Linen  yarn,  white  and 
brown  linen,  wool,  canvas,  paper,  and  kelp. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  considerable 
importance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  butter  is 
made  in  the  county,  and  sold  for  exportation. 
Salted  pork  and  bacon  are  also  largely  exported. 
Toivns.  The  chief  are  Antrim,  Belfast,  Carriek- 
fergus,  and  Lisburn.  Pop.  exclusive  of  Carrick- 
fergus  and  Belfast,  247,564. 

Antrim,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  situated 
near  Lough  Neao'i,  on  a  river  called  the  Six- 
mile  Water.  ^3v.v  ui  parish,  8440  acres.  Manf. 
Linen,  hosiery,  paper;  and  some  malting  and 
distilling  are  carried  on.  Pop.  of  parish,  4659; 
of  town,  including  a  suburb  called  Masserene, 
213S,  There  is  a  round  tower  near  Antrim  95 
feet  in  height. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  21f  miles  from 
Belfast. 

Antwerp,  ant'-iverp,  one  of  the  nine  pro- 
vinces into  which  Belgium  is  divided ;  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Holland,  S.  by  South  Brabant, 
E.  by  Limburg,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders. 
JSxt.  40  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  35  from  N. 
to  S.  Area.  1096  square  miles  Desc.  Flat, 
but  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
northern  parts  there  are  some  barren  heaths, 
and  towards  the  south  the  country  is  well 
wooded.  Pro.  All  the  crops  common  to  Eng- 
land. Hivers.  The  principal  are  the  Scheldt 
and  its  affluents,  the  Kuppel,  the  Dyle,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Nethe.  Manf.  Various  and 
extensive;  but  these  will  be  specified  under  the 
several  headings  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince. Toivns.  The  principal  are  Antwerp, 
IMechlin,  Boom,  Ghee],  Lierre  or  Licr,  and 
Turnhout.  Pop.  about  459,000, — This  province  is 
in  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  IMechlin,  and  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  with 
IMary  of  Burgundy,  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  whom  it  remained 
till  the  French  revolution.  In  1814  it  was  made 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  1830  it  became  a  province  of  Belgium.  By 
means  of  its  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads,  it  is 
connected  not  only  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Belgium,but  France,  Prussia,  and  the  interior  of 
Germany, 

Antwerp,  a  large  and  well-built  city  on  the 
Scheldt,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and  the 
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principal  seaport  of  Belgium.  It  has  a  deep  and 
capacious  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel,  built  in  1568,  by  the  notorious  duke  oi 
Alva,  and  other  defensive  works.  Numerous 
canals  traverse  the  city  in  all  directions,  and 
enable  vessels  to  deposit  their  cargoes  on  the 
quays  and  wharfs  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town.  Its  cathedral,  which  is  very  large,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  edifices  in 
the  world ;  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  Stadthouse 
is  also  an  elegant  structure.  The  P^xchange, 
which  was  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1858,  There  are  two  basms  or  docks 
close  to  the  principal  quay  for  the  reception  of 
vessels,  and  a  large  custom-house  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  larger  basm.  The  city  is  adorned 
by  several  large  and  handsome  parish  churches, 
containing  many  magnificent  works  of  art.  In 
that  of  St,  James's  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  great  painter  Rubens.  Manf.  Silk  and 
cotton  hosiery,  linen  cloth,  embroidery,  lace, 
thread;  calico-printing,  bleaching,  and  sugar- 
refining,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. There  are  large  shipbuilding  docks,  and 
the  diamond-cutters  of  Antwerp  have  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.  Fop.  about  115,000.  Lat.  51° 
14'  N,  Lon.  4°  24'  E,— Formerly,  Antwerp  was 
the  chief  emporium  of  trade  in  Europe ;  but  its 
commerce  was  materially  injured  in  1648  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  shut  up  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheldt.  When  the  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1792,  the  navigation 
of  the  river  was  re-opened,  and  its  trade  is  now 
on  the  increase,  Antwerp  has  frequently  suffered 
from  the  calamities  of  war.  In  1576  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Spaniards,  on  tlie  occasion 
historically  known  as  the  Spanish  Fury it 
surrendered  to  Marlborough  in  1706;  and  the 
French  took  it  in  1746;  but  restored  it  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-cliapelle.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  French  in  1794,  and  occupied  foi  twenty 
years.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  French  in  1832,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Holland  to  give  it 
up,  when  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
had  been  determined  on,  after  the  revolution  of 
the  Belgian  provinces  in  1830.  Teniers,  Snyders, 
Vandyck,  and  Jordaens,  Edelinck  the  engraver, 
and  Ortelius  the  geographer,  were  all  born  here. 
From  London  and  Hull  there  is  regular  steam 
communication  to  Antwerp,  and  from  this  town 
almost  every  part  of  the  continent  can  be 
reached  by  railway. 

Anzin,  an-zn,  a  town  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  department  Nord  or  the  North,  2i 
miles  N.W.  from  Valenciennes.  Manf.  Glass 
and  iron,  being  the  centre  of  the  greatest  coal- 
works  of  France.  Fop.  about  6000. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  railway  from  Amiens  to  Brus- 
sels. 

Anzo,  or  PoETO  d'Anzo,  an-zo,  a  small  sea- 
port town  of  Italy,  32  miles  S.  from  Rome.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Antium.  Nero  and 
Caligula  were  born  here.   Fop.  500. 

Anzuan".    {See  Comoeo  Isles.) 

AosTA,  a-os'-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
situated  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  49  miles  N.W. 
from  Turin.  It  is  meanly  built :  the  only  edifice 
of  note  is  the  episcopal  palace.  The  district  in 
which  it  stands  is  noted  for  its  vegetable  and 
mineral  products,  and  the  Val  d'Aosta  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  of  the  Alpnie  valleys.  Manf. 
Leather,  hemp,  and  cheese.  Wine  is  also  made 
in  the  district.  Fop.  of  the  town  about  7500; 
of  the  province,  85,000.— There  is  a  mcteorolo- 
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gical  observatory  here,  in  lat.  45°  44'  10"  N., 
lo7i.  T  20'  12"  E. 

Apennines,  dp'-e-nines,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Italy,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  may  be  considered  to  begin 
near  Albenga,  in  the  province  of  Genoa.  After 
running  a  considerable  distance  to  the  E.,  the 
range  traverses  Italy  in  its  whole  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
When  near  its  termination,  the  chain  separates 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  to  the 
south-east  as  far  as  Cape  di  Leuca,  in  the  Terra 
di  Otranto,  while  the  other  takes  a  westward  di- 
rection to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Calabria.  Ext.  The  entire  length  of 
the  whole  range  is  about  800  miles.  Besc.  The 
Apennines  are  far  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  point  of 
grandeur  and  elevation,  their  general  height 
seldom  reaching  beyond  4000  feet,  whilst  their 
highest  point  is  that  of  Monte  Corno,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  which  is  only  9521  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  their  appearance 
they  are  not  peaked  like  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, but  are  smooth  and  undulating  in  form, 
the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  being 
bare  only  in  the  loftiest  parts.  Minerals.  Not 
many.  Iron  is  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
near  Cosenza  there  are  some  extensive  salt 
deposits.  Their  principal  source  of  wealth  con- 
sists of  the  marble  of  Carrara,  Serravezza,  and 
Sienna.  Vegetation.  Up  to  3000  feet  the  prin- 
cipal chain  is  covered  with  a  varied  vegetation  ; 
the  olive,  the  palm,  the  citron,  and  the  orange, 
forming  the  lower  belt.  Above  this,  the  moun- 
tains are  generally  arid  and  destitute  of  grass 
and  shrubs.  There  are  no  extensive  forests  on 
the  Apennines.  Volcanoes.  Vesuvius,  the  only 
active  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
forms  part  of  a  system  in  Naples,  branching  otf 
from  the  main  chain,  and  caUed  the  Neapo- 
litan Sub-Apennines.  Lat.  between  39°  10' 
and  44°  10'  N.  Lon.  between  7°  40'  and  18° 
20'  E. 

Apeneade.    {See  Abeneade.) 

Aphiom,  or  Aeium-Kaea-Hissae.  {SeekYio-iS. 
Kaea  Hissae.) 

Apolda,  a-pol'-da,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Sax e- Weimar-Eisenach,  9  miles 
N.E.  from  Weimar.  Manf.  Chiefly  hosiery  and 
woollen  goods,  with  a  large  bell  foundry. 
Fop.  4500. — It  has  some  thermal  springs,  and 
is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to 
Weimar, 

Appalachian  Mountains.  (iSee  Alleghany 
Mountains.) 

Appalachicola,  ap-a-lak'-a-Tco'-la,  a  river  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  United  States,  formed  by 
the  Chattahoocha  and  the  Flint.  After  a  course 
of  70  miles  from  the  point  where  these  rivers 
unite,  it  falls  into  St.  George's  Sound,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. — A  town  of  the  same  name  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  coast 
of  Florida. 

Appenweieh,  ap-en-vai'-er,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  37  miles 
N.  from  Freiburg.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Baden 
Railway,  between  Freiburg  and  Karlsruhe,  from 
which  a  branch  line  runs  to  Strasbourg,  con- 
necting the  French  and  German  railways.  Fop. 
1400. 

Appenzell,  ap-ent'-sel,  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, which  is  wholly  encompassed  by  that  of 
St.  Gall.  J^rm.  163  square  miles.  X^e^^c.  Moun- 
tainous, particularly  in  the  S.,  where  Mont 
Sentis  rises  to  8232  feet.  It  is  divided  into  what 
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arc  called  the  Outer  and  Inner  Rhoden,  the  latter 
of  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. — The  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  professed  by  the  people  of  Inner 
Appenzell,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Outer  Appen- 
zell are  Protestants.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton 
goods,  dyeing,  embroidery,  and  various  other 
branches  of  industry.  Rivers.  The  Sitter  is  the 
principal.  Towns.  Appenzell,  Trogen,  Gals,  and 
Herisau,  Fop.  about  60,000. — This  canton  holds 
the  thirteenth  place  in  the  Swiss  confederacy. 

Appenzell,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton, 
situated  on  the  Sitter,  6  miles  S.  from  St.  Gall. 
Top.  3300.— This  town  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Inner  Rhoden,  where  the  general  assembly  of 
the  district  meets  every  year,  while  Trogen  is 
the  capital  of  the  Outer  Rhoden.  The  word 
rhoden  means  "  commune." 

Appin,  dp-in,  an  extensive  district  of  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  and  formerly  the  country  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Appleby,  ay-eZ-5e,  a  market  town  of  England, 
and  the  chief  town  of  Westmoreland,  situated 
on  the  Eden,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle.  Mavf. 
Chiefly  linen.  Malt  is  made,  and  beer  brewed 
in  the  town.  Top.  2824.— The  castle  was  for- 
tified and  held  for  the  king  by  the  heroic 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  against  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  her  descendant,  the  earl  of 
Thanet.  The  borough  was  disfranchised  in 
1832.  It  formerly  returned  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  the  tombs  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  her  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Cumberland. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Eden  Valley  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  section  of  the  North-Eastern 
.  Railway,  between  Penrith  and  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Appledoke,  ap'-el-dor,  a  small  seaport  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  on  Barn- 
staple Bay,  37  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter.  Top.  in- 
cluding the  parish  of  Northam,in  which  it  stands, 
3887.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings. — There  is  a 
town  of  this  name  in  Kent,  on  the  Rother,  20 
miles  S.E,  from  Maidstone,  wjth  a  station  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  between  Ashford  Junc- 
tion and  Hastings.   Top.  640. 

Appleton,  ap'-el-ton,  the  name  of  several 
small  parishes  in  England. 

Appomatox,  dp-o-mdt'-ox,  a  county  in  the 
centre  of  Virginia,  United  States.  Area.  320 
square  miles.  Top.  9500,  of  which  nearly  the 
half  are  negroes. 

Apsheeon,  dp-she'-ron,  a  peninsula  running 
40  miles  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  its  W.  side,  and 
terminating  in  Cape  Apsheron,  which  forms  the 
E.  point  of  the  Caucasian  chain, — The  fire-wor- 
shippers of  the  East  have  for  centuries  regarded 
this  peninsula  as  a  sacred  spot,  and  still  make 
pilgrimages  thither  to  worship  the  flames  that 
arise  from  the  earth,  caused  by  the  ignition  of 
the  naphtha  that  abounds  in  the  soil,  from 
which  sulphur  and  immense  quantities  of  white 
and  black  naphtha  are  annually  taken,  Saff'ron, 
salt,  and  madder  are  also  obtained  on  this  pe- 
ninsula, Lat.  of  Cape  Apsheron,  40°  IS'  N. 
Lon.  50°  25'  E. 

Apt,  cq:)t,  a  town  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  30  miles  E,  from 
Avignon,  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
confectionery,  and  earthenware.  Top.  6000.— 
73 
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It  was  formerly  called  Ajjta  .hdia,  and  v/as 
a  Roman  station  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cajsar. 
The  river  Calavon,  on  which  it  stands,  is  still 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  that  was  built  about 
1900  years  ago. 

Apulia,  or  Puglia,  d-jnt'-le-a,  the  common 
name  for  the  country  comprised  in  the  two 
Neapolitan  provinces  of  Bari  and  Ca.pitanata, 
which  extend  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Apuke,  a'-poor,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  New  Granada,  and  after  running 
in  an  easterly  direction  for  500  miles,  and  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries,  falls  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7°  27  N,,  lon. 
67°  W. 

ApuEiMAC,  a-pu-ri-mak' ,  a  river  of  Peru,  a 
tributary  of  the  Yucay  or  Vilcaraayu  which 
flows  into  the  Amazon. 

Aquamboe,  a-l'cnn'-ho,  a  kingdom  in  the  in- 
terior of  that  district  of  Africa  which  is  known 
as  the  Gold  Coast,  extending  20  miles  along  the 
river  Volta,  and  100  miles  inland.  It  has  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  subject  to  the 
King  of  Dahomey. 

Aquila,  a-ke'-la,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II,, 
situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  river  Aterno,  58  miles 
N.E.  from  Rome.  It  contains,  besides  the  ca- 
thedral, a  number  of  parish  churches,  and  a 
great  many  monasteries  and  nunneries.  Manf. 
Chiefly  linen  goods ;  but  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  general  articles  of  commerce.  Top. 
10,000. — It  stands  about  5  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Amiternum,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust. 
In  1688, 1703,  and  1706,  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  earthquakes. 

Aeabat,  d-ra-hdf,  a  fortress  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  70  miles  N.E.  from 
Simpheropol,  in  the  Crimea. 

Akabat-el-Matfooit.    (See  Abtdos.) 

Arabia,  d-rai'-be-a,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia,  the  general  outline  of  which  forms  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle,  bounded  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  ^Y.  by  the  Red 
Sea,  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  N.  by  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Ext.  1500  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  800.  Area,  about  1,000,000  square 
miles.  Bivisions.  Arabia  is  commonly  divided 
into  three  parts:  Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy 
Arabia,  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea;  Arabia  Teircea,  or  Stony  Arabia,  lying 
on  the  Red  Sea  north  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and 
Arabia  Beserta,  or  the  Desert,  including  all  the 
interior  and  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  the  Arabians  these  names  are  not  known. 
The  division  which  we  call  Arabia  Deserta, 
they  call  Nedjed,  or  Nejd ;  Arabia  Petrtea  is 
denominated  Hejaz;  and  Arabia  Felix  is  divided 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Yemen,  Hadramaut,  Oman, 
and  Lachsa.  De.sc.  The  general  aspect  of  Arabia 
is  a  vast  and  arid  desert,  intersected  about  the 
centre  by  a  range  of  mountains,  supposed  to 
stretch  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Mecca, 
to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  Bahrein 
Islands,  with,  here  and  there,  some  spots  of 
fertile  ground.  The  edges  of  the  comitry  on 
the  seac'oast  contain  some  flourishing  provinces 
and  settlements ;  but  in  all  parts  they  sufler  for 
want  of  water.  Mountains.  These  extend  along 
the  W.  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandcb 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  rising  in  peaked  tops  in 
some  parts  from  5000  to  8000  feet.  Their  length 
is  about  1000  miles,  and  their  distance  from  the 
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coast  from  12  to  60.  The  Mount  Sinai  ^roup 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  on  the  east,  and 
that  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  nearly  fills  the 
peninsula,  which  projects  there  into  the  Red 
Sea.  Hivers.  None  navigable.  There  are  a 
few  streams,  but  they  are  mostly  dry  in  the  hot 
season,  and  in  some  parts  no  rain  falls  sometimes 
for  a  year  together.  Lakes.  Properly  speaking, 
not  any.  Forests.  None  worth  naming.  Zoology/. 
The  panther,  jackal,  wolf,  and  hya3na  abound  in 
the  deserts,  and  follow  the  Bedouins,  or  track 
the  path  of  the  caravans.  Amongst  the  moun- 
tains the  rock-goat,  the  fox,  and  the  musk-deer 
are  found,  whilst  in  the  more  fertile  parts  the 
antelope  and  gazelle  may  be  seen  browsing  in 
the  quiet  solitudes  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  The  hilly  regions  are  frequented  by  wild 
asses,  and  monkeys  are  plentiful  in  the  woods 
of  Aden  and  Yemen:  the  Arabian  cows  and 
oxen  have  a  hunch  over  their  shoulders.  The 
most  valuable  animals  of  the  country,  however, 
are  the  camel  and  the  horse.  The  horses  have 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  and  the  purity  of 
their  breed  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
As  a  means  of  conveyance  across  the  desert,  the 
Arabians,  however,  chiefly  depend  on  the  camel, 
an  animal  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  sandy  country,  being  capable  of  undergoing 
great  fatigue,  and  supporting  itself  without 
water,  or  even  food,  for  several  days  together. 
Of  birds,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  several 
species  of  the  hawk  tribe,  are  common.  The 
ostrich  inhabits  the  desert,  and  the  pelican  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Pheasants  and  game, 
fowls,  and  various  kinds  of  pigeons,  are  common 
in  Yemen.  Locusts  abound  in  Arabia,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  Fish  is  plentiful 
along  the  coasts,  especially  the  east,  where  not 
only  the  soil  is  manured  by  them,  but  domestic 
animals  are  fed  upon  them.  Climate.  The 
driest  in  the  world.  In  the  mountainous  regions 
it  is  temperate,  but  in  unsheltered  situations 
intolerable  heat  prevails,  aggravated  by  the 
pestiferous  wind  called  the  simoom  or  samiel, 
which  frequently  surprises  the  traveller  in  the 
desert,  and  almost  sufibcates  him,  while  he  is 
overwhelmed  by  moving  clouds  of  sand.  Pro. 
Dates  and  dourra,  a  kind  of  millet,  wheat,  barley, 
tobacco,  indigo,  the  finest  of  cofiee,  sugar, 
tamarinds,  spices,  acacia,  balm,  various  gums, 
raisins,  drugs,  and  fruits.  In  the  agricultural 
arts  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  backward. 
Ilinerals.  Silver,  iron,  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  the 
emerald,  and  the  onyx.  The  country,  however, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to  justify  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  its  poverty  or  w^ealth  in 
mineral  resources.  Inhabitaints. — Manners 
and  Ctistoms.  The  natives  are  a  Circassian  race 
of  middle  stature,  thin,  Vvilh  slender  extremities, 
black  eyes,  hair,  and  beard,  and  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion. The  women  are  fairer,  and,  when 
young,  many  of  them  may  be  considered  hand- 
some; but  when  old,  their  features  assume 
quite  a  different  character,  and  are  rather  re- 
pulsive than  otherwise.  They  all  lead  a  frugal 
and  abstemious  life :  mnny  depend  for  subsist- 
ence entirely  on  their  flocks.  The  flesh  of  the 
camel  is  sometimes  eaten,  on  great  occasions. 
It  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Porcupines, 
weasels,  rats,  lizards,  and  locusts  form  a  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  Arabians.  Their  common 
diet  is  not  bread,  properly  so  called,  but  soft 
thin  cakes  half  baked,  and  prepared  from  a 
species  of  millet.  Wine  is  prohibited  by  the 
Koran,  but  difierent  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors 
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are  made  from  honey,  sugar,  raisins,  and  other 
fruits.  The  dress  of  the  Arabs  varies.  The 
men  in  general  wear  wide  drawers  and  a  shirt, 
and  have  a  cape  or  handkerchief  tied  round  their 
heads ;  but  in  the  hottest  parts  they  go  almost 
naked.  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a 
cloak,  a  very  wide  shift,  and  pantaloons  in  pro- 
portion. They  are  frequently  veiled.  The 
majority  of  the  people  dwell  in  tents  made  of 
camel's  hair,  wandering  about  with  their  whole 
property  from  place  to  place;  while  some  of 
them  inhabit  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Govt 
Patriarchal ;  the  chief  power  being  vested  in  a 
sheikh,  that  is,  an  old  man  or  elder,  whose 
authority  is  like  that  of  the  head  of  a  family, 
being,  in  general,  regulated  more  by  the  senti- 
ments and  habits  of  the  community  than  by  an 
organized  system  of  policy.  Toicns.  Mecca, 
Medina,  Aden,  Sana,  and  Deraiych.  Mecca  is 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  and 
Medina  for  his  tomb.  Aden  belongs  to  the 
British,  and  Sana  is  the  capital  of  Yemen. 
Deraiyeh  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Wahabees, 
who  inhabit  the  district  called  Nejd,  but  in 
1819  it  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Manf, 
On  the  west  coast,  coarse  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics  are  woven,  and  matchlocks,  lance-heads, 
and  other  arms,  with  tin  and  copper  vessels, 
are  made.  Silk  and  cotton  turbans,  with  silks, 
canvas,  earthen  jars,  arms,  and  gunpowder,  are 
made  in  Oman ;  but  most  of  the  better  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods  are  procured  from  other 
countries  in  exchange  for  Arabian  produce. 
CoMMEECE.  Considerable — Arabia  being  well 
situated  for  carrying  on  a  general  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  communica- 
tion of  the  interior  is  mostlj  conducted  by  means 
of  camels  across  the  deserts,  which  transport 
immense  quantities  of  merchandize,  by  the 
robbery  of  which  many  of  the  Bedouins  support 
themselves.  JExp.  Coffee,  gums,  drugs,  and  pearls. 
Mocha  and  Loheia  are  the  centres  of  the  cofiee 
trade,  and  Muscat  has  recently  become  the  en- 
trepot for  the  trade  with  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Rel.  Mahometanism,  which  originated  in 
Arabia.  Fop.  variously  estimated  from  8,000,000 
to  12,000,000.  Lat.  between  12°  and  34°  N.  Lon, 
between  32°  30'  and  60°  E.— Until  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Arabia  is  very  imperfect ;  before  his  time,  how- 
ever, the  Arabs,  like  those  of  the  present  day, 
partly  dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  wandered  over 
the  desert,  pitclir.  g  their  tents  where  either  in- 
clination induced,  or  necessity  compelled  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  Mahomet 
united  them,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
faith  of  Islam,  inspired  them  Avith  such  courage 
and  fervour,  that  within  a  century,  their  domi- 
nion, language,  and  faith  extended  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  skirting  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  penetrating  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France,  embracing  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea. 
IMahomet  died  at  Medina,  in  632,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age;  and  for  a  century  afterwards, 
during  the  reign  of  his  successors,  we  read  of 
nothing  in  connexion  with  the  Arabs  but  a 
series  of  conquests.  In  749  the  family  of  Abbas 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  caliphs,  and  held  it, 
although  with  gradually  diminishing  influence, 
until  the  taking  of  Bagdad  in  1258,  by  Hulaku, 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Abassides  ended. 
From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars 
of  petty  chiefs,  struggling  to  maintain  their 
own  authority,  or  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  and 
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the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  there  is  no- 
thing-of  general  interest  to  record.  In  891  the 
sect  of  Karmatians  arose  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Arabia,  but  about  990  their  power  fell. 
{See  Mecca,  Medina,  and  other  articles  con- 
nected with  Arabia.) 

Arabian  Gulf.    {See  Red  Sea.) 

Aracan  or  Arracan,  ar'-a-Jcan,  a  country  of 
Asia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom  of  Further  India, 
but  now  a  British  province,  forming  part  of  what 
is  now  called  British  Bnrmah.  It  is  situated  to 
the  S.E.  of  Bengal,  and  extends  from  the  river 
Naaf  to  Bluff  Point  in  laf.  18°  N.  JSxt  About 
250  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  50  miles ;  and  the  coast  is  studded  with  a 
number  of  fertile  islands.  Area,  variously  esti- 
mated, but  probably  about  12,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  On  the  east  it  is  divided  from  Pegu  and 
Ava  by  a  range  of  mountains,  through  which 
there  are  very  few  passes,  and  the  country  is, 
in  some  parts,  covered  with  extensive  forests. 
Towns.  Akyab,  the  present  capital,  Aracan, 
Aeng,  Kyouk  Phyou,  on  Ramree  Island,  and 
Sandoway.  Commerce.  Considerable,  carried 
on  with  Bengal.  Exp.  Chiefly  honey,  wax, 
ivory,  drugs,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  gold.  Imp. 
Tissues,  silk,  muslins,  European  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  Fop.  300,000. 
Lat.  between  18°  and  21°  30'  N.  Lon.  between 
92°  and  94°  E. — In  1S2-1!  the  province  was  taken 
from  the  Burmese  by  the  British. 

Aracan,  the  former  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince,situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Keladyne  river, 
55  miles  from  its  embouchure  near  Akyab,  and 
encompassed  by  a  series  of  low  hills.  It  is 
fortified,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  pa- 
godas. Fop.  formerly  100,000,  but  nov/  about 
8000.    Lat.  20°  42'  N.    Lon.  93°  24'  E. 

Aracati,  a-ra-ca'-te,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Ceara,  situated  on  the  river  Jagua- 
ribe,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  Exp. 
Cotton  and  hides.  Fop.  said  to  be  25,000.  Lat. 
4°  31'  S.  Lon.  37°  48'  W. 
^  Arad,  a'-rad,  a  city  of  Austria,  in  Hungary, 
situated  on  the  river  Maros,  55  miles  E.  from 
Szegedin.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  defended 
by  a  citadel,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  corn. 
Fop.  including  Jews,  30,000.  The  river  divides 
the  town  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  Alt, 
or  Old,  Arad  and  Neu,  or  New,  Arad.  The 
latter  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  a  prison 
for  political  offenders. 

Aragon,  oi»  x\eragon,  ar'-a-gon  a  province  of 
Spain,  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N., 
Navarre  and  Castile  on  the  W.,  Valencia  on  the 
S.,  and  Catalonia  on  the  E.  It  is  divided  into 
the  modern  provinces  of  Zaragoza,  or  Saragossa, 
Iluesca,  and  Teruel.  Ext.  240  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about90.  Area.  14,710 
square  miles.  Lesc.  The  country  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  whilst  its  interior  is  traversed  by 
numerous  offsets,  of  which  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  forests,  of  beech,  oak,  and  pine.  The  pro- 
vince is  divided  by  the  Ebro  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  watered  by  the  Guadalaviar,  the 
Tagus,  the  Xucar,  and  the  Aragon.  Climate. 
Variable,  but  healthy.  Fro.  Fruit,  grain,  saffron, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Silkworms  are  reared  in  immense 
numbers,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  made  and 
exported  is  considerable.  A  great  number  of 
sheep  are  reared  in  the  province.  Minerals. 
Iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  copper,  coal,  jasper, 
marble,  cobalt,  and  alum.  Immense  tracts  of 
the  country  are  covered  with  stones,  and  other 
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parts  are  left  in  a  neglected  state,  although 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Manf.  Imperfect;  con- 
sisting principally  of  v/oollen  cloths,  drapery, 
leather,  cordage,  wine,  spirits,  oil,  and  soda; 
most  of  wliich  form  articles  of  exportation. 
Fop.  about  850,000.  Lat.  between  40°  and 
42'  54'  N.  Lon.  between  2°  10'  W.  and  0°  45'  E. 
— The  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  founded  in  1034, 
and  was  united  to  that  of  Castile  in  1479,  when 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  married  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  in  1474,  succeeded  his  father 
John  II.  The  imperial  canal  of  Aragon 
extends  for  SO  miles  through  the  country,  and 
crosses  the  Jalon  river,  by  an  aqueduct  4800 
feet  in  length. 

Aral,  air'-al,  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  Asia,  in 
Independent  Tartary,  the  largest,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Asia.  Ext, 
265  miles  long,  by  125  broad.  On  the  E.  it 
receives  the  rivers  Sir-daria  and  Amoo-daria,  the 
Jaxartes  and  Oxus  of  tho  ancients.  Near  its 
south  end  are  two  islands,  at  one  of  which  the 
Russians  have  a  small  fleet.  Lat.  between 
43°  30'  and  46°  50'  N.  Lo7i.  between  58°  10'  and 
62°  E. 

Aranjuez,  a-ransTi-oo'-eth,  a  town  of  Spain, 
containing  a  beautiful  palace  of  the  Spanish 
royal  family,  situated  on  the  Tagus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Toledo,  New  Castile,  28  miles  S.  from 
Madrid.  The  town  of  Aranjuez  v/as  an  incon- 
siderable villnge,  and  is  indebted  for  it^  en- 
largement to  Ferdinand  VI.  Fojj.  about  4000. 
It  is  connected  with  Madrid  by  railway. 

Aeapiles,  a-ra'-p)e-lais,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
Leon,  in  tlie  province  of  Salamanca,  4  miles 
S.  from  Salamanca.  Fop.  400.  This  place 
is  memorable  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  French,  under 
Marmont,  were  defeated  by  the  British,  under 
Wellington,  July  22,  1812. 

Ararat,  ar-a-rai,  a  celebrated  mountain  of 
Armenia  held  in  great  veneration  from  a  belief 
that  Noah's  ark  rested  on  it.  It  has  two  prin- 
cipal summits,  named  respectively  Agri-dagh 
and  Allah-dagh,  the  former  of  which  has  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  17,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  volcano :  the  last  erup- 
tion, which  took  place  in  July  1840,  destroyed 
the  monastery  of  St.  James  and  t'ae  village  of 
Arguri.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  Western 
Asia,  where  the  Russian,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
empires  meet  {see  Armenia),  and  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  mountains, 

"  So  varied,  and  so  terrible  in  beauty," 
that  the  scene  of  Lord  Byron's  mystery,  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  is  laid.  Lat.  39°  42'  N.  Lon.  44°35'E. 

Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes,  a'-ras,  a  river  of 
Asia,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  20  miles  S.  of 
Erzeroum,  and  joins  the  Kur,  in  about  lat, 
4:0^  N. ;  lo7i.  41°  30'  E.  It  has  a  rapid  course 
of  about  500  miles. 

Araucania,  a-rdu-Jcai'-ne-a,  an  independent 
territory  of  S.  America,  nominally  subject  to 
Chili,  bounded  N.W.  by  Chili,  E.  by  the  Andes, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  estimated 
at  about  28,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, affording  excellent  pastures  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  natives.  Lat.  between  37°  and  40'  S. 
Lon.  between  70°  and  75°  W.— The  northern 
part  of  Araucania,  between  the  rivers  Biobio 
and  Tolten,  forms  the  Chilian  province  of 
Arauco,  while  the  southern  part,  between  the 
rivers  Tolten  and  Bueno,  is  included  in  the 
province  of  Valdivia. 
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AuAVULLi  Mountains,  a'-ra-vul  -le,  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Rajpootana,  Northern  India,  about 
300  miles  in  length.  Lat.  between  24*^  and  28°  N. 
Lon.  between  73°  and  76°  E. 

Aebe,  orb,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  Poj^.  3500.  It  has  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  1100  inha- 
bitants. This  island  is  the  most  northerly  of 
those  that  lie  along  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

Aebil,  or  Erbil,  ar-Ul,  the  ancient  Arbela, 
a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Mosul,  52  miles  S.E.  from  Mosul.  Fo}!.  6000. 
Darius  was  signally  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  331  b.c,  at  Gaugamela,  now  Harmelis,  a 
place  about  20  miles  N.VV.  from  Arbela. 

Akbois,  ar'-hiucnv,  a  town  and  commune  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  19  miles 
N.E.  from  JiOns-le-Saulnier.  Manf.  Paper  and 
earthenware.  Fo2J.  about  7000.  This  town  is 
the  birthplace  of  Pieliegru. 

Aebeoath.    {See  Abekeeothock.) 

Aecadia,  ar-Jcai'-de-a,  a  mountainous  and 
finely-wooded  oioraos  or  province  in  the  Morea, 
Greece.  Its  chief  town  is  Tripolitza.  Ext. 
60  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  38  miles.  Area.  1700  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  the  eparchies  or  districts  of  Gor- 
tynia,  Mantinca,  and  Kynuria.  The  people  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle. 
Lat.  between  37°  15'  and  38°  N.  Lon,  between 
21°  52'  and  22°  36'  S. 

AKCHANGELjOrAECHANGELSEOE,  ar^'-aiJ^'-JeZ, 
a  government  of  llussia  in  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  S.  by 
the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Olonetz,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Finland.  The  government  of 
Archangel  includes  the  islands  of  Waigatz, 
Kolguev,  Dolgoi,  and  Nova  Zembla.  Area, 
estimated  at  296,097  square  miles.  General 
J) esc.  Lying  under  an  inclement  sky,  where 
the  summer  is  short,  and  the  winter  of  un- 
common severity,  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  country  consists  in  its  fisheries,  which 
extend  along  the  whole  coast.  In  the  south 
there  are  a  number  of  large  forests,  many  wild 
animals,  valuable  for  their  fur,  and  good  breeds 
of  domestic  cattle.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  nearly  surrounds  the  White  Sea,  whilst  it 
is  watered  by  the  rivers  Dwina,  Fetchora,  Mezen, 
Onega,  Pinega,  and  Panoi.  From  October  to 
May  the  rivers  are  frozen  over  in  the  north, 
but  in  the  south  there  is  excellent  pasturage, 
although  it  abounds  with  marshes.  Little  corn 
is  grown,  but  flax,  hemp,  aiid  timber  are  plen- 
tiful. These,  with  pit(;h,  turpentine,  tallow, 
leather,  and  potash,  constitute  its  principal 
exports.  Toions.  The  principal  are  Archangel, 
Shcnkursk,  Mezen,  Onega,  Kola,  Pinega,  and 
Kholmogory.  Fop.  27J<,000,  originally  Finns, 
but  now  mostly  iiussians.  Lat.  between  Gl° 
and  76°  N.   Lon.  between  29°  and  66°  E. 

Aechangel,  or  St.  Michael,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dwina,  a  few  miles  from  the  White  Sea.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  monastery,  founded 
here  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to  the  archangel 
Michael.  It  became  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  in  1710,  and  is  almost  entirely  built 
of  wood.  As  a  place  of  commerce  it  is  much 
frequented,  especially  by  the  English,  the  Dutch, 
and  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Its 
trade  and  importance  as  a  commercial  city  was 
great!/  injured  by  the  establishment  of  St. 
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Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  is  still 
the  chief  deposit  of  foreign  articles  destined 
for  Siberia.  In  the  summer  the  great  market  is 
held,  in  which  train  oil,  tallow,  tar,  Hnseed,  furs, 
wax,  iron,  and  coarse  linen,  are  exposed  for  sale, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners.  The 
harbour  is  open  only  from  July  to  September, 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cUmate.  Fop. 
about  25,000,   Lat.  64°  32'  N.   Lon.  40°  33'  E. 

Aeciiipelago,  ar'-ke-peV-a-go,  a  term  applied 
to  any  portion  of  the  sea  abounding  in  small 
islands,  but  more  especially  to  the  iEgean  Sea, 
or  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Abcis-sue-Aube,  ar'-se-soor-ohe' ,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  16  miles 
N.fromTroyes.  JJan/.  Yarn  and  cotton  stockings. 
Fop.  about  3000.— Near  this  place,  in  1814, 
Napoleon  I.  defeated  a  division  of  the  allied 
army.    Danton  was  born  in  this  town. 

Aecole,  ar-ko-ltd  (Eng.  Arcola,  ar-Tco'-la), 
a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Alpone,  an 
affluent  of  the  Adige,  about  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Verona.  Fop.  2100.— The  village  and  its  bridge 
are  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  by 
Napoleon  I,,  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  actions, 
in  1796. 

Arcos  de  la  Feonteea,  ar'-kos  dai  la  fron- 
tair'-a,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Andalusia,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  built  on  a  mass  of  sandstone 
rock,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Cadiz.  Manf.  Thread, 
ropes,  and  tanned  leather,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  in  Andalusia.  Fop.  11,000.— 
There  are  several  places  of  the  name  of  Arcos 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Aecot  (Noeth  and  South)  ar-^o/',  two  mari- 
time districts  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,British 
India,  Area  of  both,  13,500  square  miles. 
Besc.  Full  of  jungles,  and  hilly  in  the  interior, 
but  low  along  the  coast.  Fivers.  The  Palar, 
the  Punnair,  and  theColeroon.  Fro.  Chiefly  rice 
and  grain.  Manf.  Comparatively  none,  these 
being  almost  entirely  superseded  by  European 
goods.  Toions.  Arcot,  Vellore,  and  Cuddalore. 
Fop.  upwards  of  1,513,000.  Lat.  between  11° 
and  14°  N.  Lon.  between  78°  and  80°  E.— In 
1801  the  whole  of  this  district  was  by  a  formal 
treaty  ceded  to  the  East-India  Company  by 
Azim-ul-Omrah,  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 

Aecot,  the  chief  town  of  the  British  district 
of  Northern  Arcot,  situated  on  the  Palar,  67 
miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  former 
nabobs  of  the  Carnatic,  with  some  line  mosques 
and  tombs.  Fop.  of  town  and  its  district,  about 
52,000.  Lat.  12°  54'  N.  Lon.  79°  24'  E.— It  is 
a  station  on  the  railway  betw^ecn  Madras  and 
Eeypoor. 

Aectic  Highland s,ar/t-^i7i;  hi' -lands, 2l  region 
of  N.  America,  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Arctic  Ocean,  or  Northern  Icy  Sea,  that 
portion  of  the  ocean  which  extends  from  lat.  66° 
30'  N.  to  the  north  pole,  having  communication 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  Behring  Strait 
on  the  N.E.  of  Asia,  and  with  the  Atlantic  on  the 
N.W.  of  Europe. 

Arcy,  ar'-se,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  on  the  river  Cure,  14  miles 
S.E.  from  Auxerre.  It  is  famous  for  the  caverns 
found  near  it  in  the  limestone,  that  are  gradually 
filling  with  calcareous  deposits,  which  will  even- 
tually become  fine  alabaster.  Fop.  of  town  and 
commune,  1500. 

Aedagh,  ar'-da,  a  village  and  parish  of 
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Ireland  in  Lons'ford  countv,  6  miles  S.E.  from 
Longford.  Area.  10,966  acres.  Fop.  2549.— 
There  are  other  smaller  parishes  in  Ireland  of 
the  same  name. 

ABDCHATTAy,  ard-chdt'-an,  a  parish  in  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Inverary, 
cn  Loch  Erive.  Fo-p.  1371.— The  raomitain 
Ben  Cruachan  is  ^vithin  its  limits. 

Abdeche,  ar-daliJi,  a  department  in  the  S.E. 
of  France,  bounded  E.  by  the  department  of  the 
Drome,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhone ; 
S.  by  the  department  of  the  Gaid';  by  the 
departments  of  theLozere  and  Upper  Loire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Cevennes ;  X.W,  by 
the  department  of  the  Loire;  and  X.E.  by  that 
ofthelsere.  Area.  2133  square  miles.  Besc. 
Mountainous,  with  many  mulberry  plantations, 
and  with  a  soil  somewhat  sandj-,  but  rich  in  the 
production  of  minerals.  Fivers.  The  Rhone, 
Loire,  Cance,  Doux,  Erieux,  and  Ardeche,  fium 
which  the  department  takes  its  name.  Fro. 
Wine  in  abundance,  chestnuts,  and  olives.  Silk- 
worms are  a  source  of  considerable  weahh,  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  Mirierah. 
Lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  coal,  antimony, 
-  alum,  marble  of  different  colours,  gypsum,  and 
porcelain  day;  granite,  quartz,  and  pumice- 
stone  abound,'  Toxcn-u  The  principal  are  Privas, 
L'Argentiere,  and  Tournon,  which  give  their 
names  to  the  three  arrondissements  into  which 
the  department  is  divided.  Mairf.  Paper  and 
leather,  with  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods. 
Fop.  about  390,000.  Lat.  extending  between 
44-  16'  and  45^  21'  N.  Lon.  between  3^  SO' 
and  4^  50'  E. 

Ardeche,  or  Abdece,  a  river  of  France, 
which  rises  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  40  miles,  falls  into  the  Rhone  near 
Pont  St.  Esprit. 

Ardee,  ar-de',  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  43 
miles  from  Dublin,  situated  on  the  Dee,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  Malting  is  carried  on  here  to 
some  extent,  and  the  town  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  com.  Fop.  of  town,  2580,  of  parish, 
4273. — It  is  the  centre  of  a  poor  law  union 
of  90,210  acres,  with  a  population  of  25,284. 
Part  of  the  union  of  Ardee  is  in  county  Mcath. 

Abdelax,  ar'-de-lan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
about  200  miles  long  and  130  miles  in  breadth, 
forming  the  eastern  division  of  Kurdistan,  and 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  who  are  represented 
as  brave  and  hospitable,  but  addicted  to  war 
and  rapine,  and  scarcely  considering  murder  as 
a  crime.   The  capital  to^vn  is  Senna. 

Aedexxes,  Fobest  of,  ar-den\  a  very  exten- 
sive forest  in  the  north  of  France,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  department  of  Ar- 
dennes, which,  in  the  time  ci  Caesar,  ex- 
tended far  into  Germany,  but  which  is  now 
embraced  between  the  Moselle  river  on  the  E. 
and  the  sources  of  the  Sarabre,  Scheldt,  Oise, 
and  the  Somme,  on  the  V\'. — It  is  rather  a  series 
of  heights  and  woods,  than  an  entire  connected 
forest.'  Some  of  the  scenes  of  t^hakspeare's 
play  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  are  laid  here, 

Abdexxes,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of 
France,  having  on  the  X.  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  and  on  the  W.  the  department  of 
the  Aisne,  on  the  S,  that  of  the  Mame,  and  cn 
the  E.that  of  theMeuse,  Ext.  63  miles,  runnuig 
N.  and  S,,  with  a  breadth  of  60  from  E.  to 
Area.  2021  square  miles.  Besc.  In  the  north  it  is 
J  of  mountains  and  woods,  in  the  south-east 
:  soil  is  chalky,  in  the  south-west  it  consists 

-  a  ri  ll  l:.:,r.i,'£:nd  in  the  east  it  is  stony. 
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Fivers.  The  Meuse,and  its  tributaries  the  Vencc, 
the  Bar,  and  the  Sermonne ;  the  Aisne,  and  its 
tributaries  the  Vaux,  the  Aire,  and  the  Rctourne. 
Fro.  Com  in  abundance.  Cider  and  beer  are 
made,  and  a  little  wine;  a  gi-eat  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  also  reared.  Minerals. 
Iron,  slate,  marble,  and  potters'  clay.  Towns. 
The  principal  are  Mezieres,  Rethel,  Eocroy, 
Sedan,  and  Vouziers,  from  which  the  five  arron- 
dissements into  which  the  department  is  divided 
take  their  names.  Manf.  Ironmongery  and 
cloth,  cashmere  shawls,  and  other  woollen  stuffs, 
hosiery,  shoes  and  white  leather,  and  hats; 
there  are  also  some  iron-fiimaces,  glass-works, 
and  limekilns.  Fop.  329,000.  Lat.  between  49^ 
13'  and  50'-'  10'  N.  Lon.  between  4^  5'  and  5^ 
21'  E. 

A BD  GLASS,  ard-glas,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland, 
and  centre  of  the  fishing-stations  on  the  N,E. 
coast,  in  county  Down,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Down- 
pat  rick.  Fop.  of  town,  744,  of  parish,  1065. — 
This  is  during  the  season  a  much-frequented 
bathing-place. 

Ardleigh,  ard'-le,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  5  miles  X.E.  from  Colchester.  Area, 
4905  acres.  Fop.  1582. — A  station  on  the  East- 
ern Counties  Railway  between  Colchester  and 
Ipswich,  55^  miles  from  London. 

Abdxamubchax  with  Suxaet,  ard-na-mur'kf- 
an,  sun-art,  a  parish  in  Inverness  and  Argyle- 
shire,  including  within  its  extent  several  moun- 
tainous peninsulas  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  lochs  Moidart  and  Sunart,  Area, 
estimated  at  23,000  acres.  Fop.  47(X).— Some  of 
the  mountains  of  this  parish  attain  an  elevation 
of  3000  feet,  and  Ardnamurchan  Point,  on  which 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  is  the  most  W,  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Great  Britain.  Lat.  56'  44'  N. 
Lon.  6^  13'  W. 

Ardoch,  ar-doTc,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Perth,  about  19  miles 
S.W,  from  Perth,  near  which  are  the  remains  of 
three  Roman  camps,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  Agi-icola,  a.d.  84.  Fop. 
141S. 

Abdoti,  ar-'doi,  a  market-town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Bruges,  Manf.  Linen  fabrics;  there  are 
also  some  bleaching  establishments,  breweries, 
and  wax  and  talfow-candle  factories.  Fop.y 
with  commune,  7500. 

Abdba,  or  AzEir,  ar-dra,  a  large  city  of 
Dahomey,  situated  on  the  lake  called  Denham 
Waters,  about  30  miles  N.W.  from  Badagry-,  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa,  Fop.  estimated  at 
10,000,    Lat.  6^  35'  N.    Lon.  3^  42'  E. 

Abdbea,  or  Aetbea,  ar'-dre-a,  a  parish  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  35  miles  S.E.  from 
Londonderry,  which  includes  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Moneyn:iore,  Area.  18,763  acres.  Fop.  10,258. 

Aedbes,  ardr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Calais,  and  53  miles  X.W.  from  Arras,  near 
which  is  the  spot  known  as  the  "  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  where  a  meeting  look  place 
between  Henry  VllI,  of  England  and  Francis  I, 
of  France  in  1520.    Fop.  2277. 

Abdeossan,  ar-dros'-an,  a  seaport  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Ayr.  Fop.  6000.— During  the  season  this  is  a 
popular  batliiiig-place,  having  connexion  with 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  by  railway,  and  with  Arran, 
Belfast,  and  Liverpool,  by  steamboats, — It  pos- 
sesses a  fine  harbour,  with  a  pier  and  break- 
^7atcT,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Ardrossan 
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branch  of  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way, 31  miles  from  Glasgow. 

Aedstraw,  ard' -straw,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  embracing  the 
town  of  Newton-Stewart  and  the  villages  of 
Douglas  Bridge  and  Ardstraw.  Area.  51,700 
acres.   Fop.  13,629. 

Aedwick,  ard'-wiJc,  a  chapeh-y  of  Lancashire, 
about  a  mile  fiom  Manchester.  Fop.  21,757. 
— A  station  on  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
Eailway. 

Aeendal,  a'-reoi-dal,  a  seaport-town  of  Nor- 
way, 35  miles  N.E.  from  Christiansand.  Fop. 
2200. — This  place  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  iron,  grain, 
spirits,  and  tobacco. 

Akequipa,  a'-re-Ice'-pa,  a  province  of  Peru, 
extending  along  the  Pacific,  and  producing 
large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  besides 
silver,  sugar,  and  alpaca  wool.  Lat.  between 
15°  and  2i°  S.  Lon.  between  70°  and  74i°  VV. — 
In  this  province  is  the  volcano  of  Arequipa, 
which  is  said  to  be  20,320  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.   Fop.  180,000. 

Arequipa,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
in  Peru,  was  founded  by  order  of  Pizarro,  in 
1536,  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  about  30  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  480  miles  S.E.  from 
Lima,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Peru, 
and  the  houses  are  v/ell  built  of  stone,  with 
vaulted  roofs,  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Victor, 
which  is  let  off  by  sluices,  to  irrigate  the  environs 
and  enrich  the  fields.  It  has  been  frequently 
nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries.  Man/.  Cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  ±]xp. 
Wine,  brandy,  cotton,  grain,  sugar.  Imp. 
Cattle,  beef"  and  cocoa.  Foj).  estimated  at 
35,000.    Lat.  16°  16'  S.    Lon.  71°  58'  W. 

Arezzo,  a-ret'-so,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
capital  of  province  of  same  name,  situated  near 
the  spot  where  the  Chiana  canal  enters  the 
Arno,  39  miles  S.E.  from  Florence.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  two  collegiate  churches, 
religious  houses,  and  hospitals,  besides  a  town- 
hali,  custom-house,  museum,  and  library. 
Manf.  Anciently  this  place  was  celebrated  for 
its  terra-cotta  vases ;  now  its  chief  manufacture 
consists  of  woollen  stufi's.  Fop.  36,806. — There 
is  a  department  of  Arezzo,  which  includes  the 
Yal  di  Chiana,  and  has  an  area  of  1268  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  220,000. 
— Michael  Angelo  was  born  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  1474!;  and  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  Eedi  the  physiologist,  Guido 
tlie  inventor  of  musical  notation,  Petrarch 
the  puet,  Vasari  the  painter,  and  Mecaenas  the 
friend  and  minister  of  the  Eomau  emperor 
Augustus. 

Aegjeus,  or  Aejish,  Mount,  ar'-ge-us,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Karamania.  Height,  13,100  feet.  Lat.  38° 
30'  N.    Lon.  35°  20'  E. 

Aegaum,  ar-gaum,  a  town  of  Central  India, 
in  Hyderabad,  40  miles  S.W.  from  ElHchpoor, 
where  the  duke  of  Wellington  (then  Sir  Arthur 
Wcllesley),  in  1803,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Mahratta  and  Nagpoor  forces,  under 
Scindiah  and  the  Kajah  of  Berar.  Lat.  21°  2' 
N.    Lon.  ir  2'  E. 

Aegentan,  arzh'-en-ta,  a  commune  and  well- 
built  town  of  France,  22  miles  N.  from  Alen^on, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne.  Manf.  Point 
lace,  linen  cloth,  light  stuffs,  and  leather,  Fop., 
Including  the  commune,  about  6500. 
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Argenteuil,  arzli'-en-tu{r)-e,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Oise,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Seine,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Paris. 
Fop.  7629. — There  was  formerly  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  in  this  town,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Heloise  became  prioress  after  her  misfortunes 
with  Abelard, 

AeGENTINE  CoNEEDEBATIOlf,  Or  REPUBLIC, 

ar-jen'-tine.    (6'ee  LA  Plata.) 

Aegenton,  arzh'-en-tong,  a  parish  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  situ- 
ated on  the  Creuse,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Chateau- 
roux.  Mavf.  Chiefly  woollen  goods.  Fop.  4567, 

Akgo,  or  Goea,  ar'-go,  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
in  Nubia.  JExt.  25  miles  long,  and  about  5 
broad,  with  a  rich  soil,  but  only  partially  culti- 
vated. Manf.  Yarns  and  cotton.  Lat.  between 
19°  8'  and  19°  30'  N. 

Aegolis,  ar'-go-lis,  the  name  of  a  small  but 
famous  kingdom  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
now  forms  a  nomos  or  one  of  the  modern  divi- 
sions i^C  Greece  with  Corinth.  Argos,  the  chief 
town,  stands  on  the  river  Planitza,  the  ancient 
Inachus,  about  5  miles  N.W.  from  Nauplia,  its 
port.  It  is  considered  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece.  Fop.  9000.  Lat.  37°  38'  N.  Lon. 
22^  43'  E. 

Aegostoli,  ar-gos'-to-le,  the  chief  town  of 
the  island  of  Cephalonia,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  enters  the  land  for  some  miles  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island.  The  houses  are  small  and 
meanly  built.  Manf.  Earthenware  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  38°  10'  N.  Lon. 
20°  28'  E. 

Aegyle,  or  Argyll,  ar-gile\  a  maritime 
county  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  consisting 
partly  of  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  and  partly 
of  some  islands  lying  off  the  coast.  It  has  on 
its  N.  Inverness-shire,  E.Perth  and  Dumbarton 
shires,  S.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  river  Clyde,  and 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  with  islands,- 
3255  square  miles.  Lesc.  Its  shores  consist  of 
several  long  promontories  and  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  in  which  the  herring-fishery  is  prosecuted 
with  success.  A  large  portion  of  the  shire 
consists  of  heath,  rocks,  and  mountains,  of 
which  Ben  Cruachan  attains  an  elevation  of 
3670  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  throws 
its  dark  shadow  upon  Loch  Awe,  a  deep  still 
lake  surrounded  by  wild  and  picturesque  scenery, 
with  an  area  estimated  at  20,000  acres.  Fro. 
Mostly  cattle,  which  are  exported  in  great 
numbers  to  the  markets  in  the  south.  The  in- 
habitants are,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  in 
the  fisheries,  and  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Towns.  The 
principal  are  Oban,  Inverary,  Campbeltown, 
Dunoon,  Appin,  and  Tobermory.   Fop.  79,724. 

Akiano,  ar-e-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  18  miles  E.  from  Benevento. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  export  trade 
in  wine  and  butter.  Fop.  12,000.  Lat.  41°  8' 
N.  Lon.  15°  V  E.— There  is  another  small 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  iEmilian  pro^ 
vinces,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Ferrara,  on  the  river 
Goro,  a  branch  of  the  Po. 

Arica,  a-re'-ka,  the  chief  seaport  town  of 
Southern  Peru,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in 
the  department  of  Moqucgua,  170  miles  S.E. 
from  Arequipa,  with  a  convenient  port,  but 
having  a  most  unhealthy  cHmate,  and  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes.  Fop,  about  1000, 
LaU  18^  26'  S.  Lon,  70^  18'  W, 
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Aeiege,  a'-re-aizh',  a  river  of  France,  rising 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  falling  into  the  Garonne. 

Akiege,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France, 
bounded  by  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne  on  the  N.  and  W.,  by  Ande  on  the  E., 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the 
valley  of  Andorre  and  Spain  Ext.  66  miles  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  averaf;e  breadth 
of  48  miles,  from  N.  to  S.  Area.  1900  square 
miles.  General  Desc.  Wooded  and  mountamous, 
with  a  mild  chmate  generally,  and  possessing 
iron-mines,  marble-quarries,  and  mineral  waters. 
Its  chief  commerce  is  in  grain,  cheese,  iron,  and 
wood.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  woollen, 
cotton,  paper,  and  steel  wares.  Totvns.  Foix, 
Pamiers,  and  St.  Girons,  the  chief  towns  of  the 
arrondissements  into  which  the  department  is 
divided.  Pop.  251,850.  Lat.  between  42°  33' 
and  43°  19'  N.  Lon.  between  0°  50'  and  2°  8'  E. 

Akish,  or  El  Aeish,  el  ar'-ish,  a  small  town 
in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  97  miles  S.W. 
from  Jerusalem,  where,  in  1799,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  concluded  a  convention  with  the  French, 
by  which  he  permitted  them  to  return  to  France 
with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  which  was 
afterwards  disapproved  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.   JLat.  31°  6'  N.    Lon.  33°  48'  E. 

Arispe,  a-ris'-pe,  a  mining-town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Sonora,  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Yaqui,  230  miles  N.E.  from  Guyamas, 
on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Fop.  about  3500. 
Lat.  30°  42'  N.   Lon.  109°  15'  W. 

Aeizona,  a-re-zo'-na,  a  new  territory  of  the 
United  States,  formed  out  of  the  W.  part  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  in  1860.  It  is  separated 
from  Utah  on  the  N.  by  a  line  running  along 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  New 
Mexico  on  the  E.  by  another  line  running  along 
the  meridian  of  108°  W.  lat.  It  is  bounded  by 
•Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  by  California  on  the  VV., 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributary  the  Virgin  river.  It  contains  about 
100,000  square  miles.  The  population  at  the 
present  time  is  estimated  at  8000,  chiefly  Mexi- 
cans. There  is  an  abundance  of  mineral  wealth 
in  the  territory,  but  very  little  land  fit  for 
tillage.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Virgin  river,  the  Grand 
river,  the  Lino,  and  the  Gila.  There  is  also  a 
county  of  New  Mexico  of  the  same  name. 

Aekajnsas  Eivek,  ar-kdn'-sds,  or  ar-kdn-saw' , 
with  the  exception  of  the  Missouri,  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  in  Lat. 
33°  56'  N.,  lon.  91°  10'  W.  It  rises  in  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  The  course  of  tliis  river  is  about 
2200  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  to  drain  178,000 
square  miles  of  country. 

Aekansas,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  lying  between  the  state  of 
Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the  N., 
Louisiana  on  the  S,,  Texas  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  E.  Ext.  240  miles  in 
length,  and  about  228  miles  in  breadth.  Area. 
52,198  square  miles.  Desc.  The  centre  of  this 
Tast  state  is  generally  of  a  rich  soil,  and  presents, 
for  the  most  part,  scenery  of  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, the  surface  of  the  country  being  undulating 
and  wooded;  but  towards  the  east  it  becomes 
soft  and  marshy,  though  still  thickly  clothed  with 
forest  trees,  whilst  in  the  west  the  hills  rise  into 
mountains,  liivers.  Arkansas,  Washita,  and 
the  Red  and  White  rivers.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat, 
rice,^  sugar,  potatoes,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Ex- 
tensive herds  browse  upon  the  prairies.  Mine- 
rals,   Iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  the  principal, 
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Towns.  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Batesville,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Fulton.  Little  Rock  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Manf.  Chiefly  articles  of  neces- 
sary use.  There  are  several  tanneries,  cotton- 
factories,  distilleries,  brick-fields,  and  numerous 
flour-mills  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Foj), 
435,456,  including  111,000  negroes.  Lat.  between 
33°  and  36°  30'  N.  Lorv.  between  89^  40'  and 
94°  40'  W. — Arkansas  takes  its  name  from  ? 
tribe  of  Indians,  now  extinct,  and  was  first  er- 
piored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  1685.  Lt^ 
formerly  formed  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  whic!* 
in  1803  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Iroia 
France  for  15,000,000  dollars.  It  was  formed 
into  a  state  in  1836,  and  seceded  from  the  United 
States  May  6,  1861,  becoming  one  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  till  1865. 

Aekengaeth-Dale,  ar-ken-garth,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  10 
miles  W.  from  Richmond.  Area.  14,256  acres. 
Fop.  1147,  chiefly  employed  in  lead-mines, 
which,  from  a  remote  period,  have  been  wrought, 
and  are  still  very  productive. 

Aekiko,  ar-ke'-ko,  a  town  of  Upper  Nubia,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Masowa,  opposite  the  island  of  that  name.  It 
has  a  trade  with  Arabia,  exchanging  corn  and 
slaves  for  muskets.  The  town  is  nothing"  better 
tlian  a  collection  of  wretched  huts,  while  the 
country  round  it  is  flat,  sandy,  and  unproduc- 
tive. Poj?.  Not  known,  ia^.  15°  35' N.  Lon, 
39°  27'  E. 

Aeklow,  ark'-lo,  a  seaport  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  county  Wieklow,  on  the  Avoca 
or  Ovoca,  near  the  Irish  Sea,  14  miles  S.W. 
from  Wieklow.  It  stands  in  a  barony  of  the 
same  name.  Fop.  of  barony,  20,444 ;  of  parish, 
6257;  of  town,  4760.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  the  herring  and  oyster 
fisheries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a 
sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between  the 
insurgent  United  Irishmen  and  the  king's 
troops,  in  June,  1798. — A  station  on  the  Dublin, 
Wieklow  and  Wexford  Railway,  49^  miles  from 
Dublin. 

Aeles,  Aeelas,  or  Aeelate,  arl,  a  well- 
built  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  54  miles  N.W.  by  rail- 
way from  Marseilles,  and  46  in  a  direct  line. 
Besides  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  large, 
there  are  several  parish  churches  and  other 
religious  houses,  a  hospital,  and  a  fine  town 
hall,  built  in  1673,  containing  a  public  library 
of  12,000  volumes.  No  less  than  twenty  ec- 
tlesiastical  councils  have  been  held  here  at 
different  periods.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  sheep,  and  sausages,  and 
has  a  few  manufactures  of  serge,  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  saltpetre.  Fop.  25,000.  Lat. 
43°  40'  N.  Lon.  4°  37'  E.— Constantine,  the 
Roman  emperor,  took  great  delight  in  this 
place,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire  in 
Gaul:  the  town  possesses  several  Roman  remains, 
of  which  an  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
24,000  spectators^  and  an  obelisk,  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

Aeles,  Canal  of,  commences  at  the  Rhone, 
at  Aries,  and  ends  at  Port  du  Bouc,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  being  a  distance  of  25  miles. 
Its  construction  was  suggested  by  the  danger- 
ous passage  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone. 

Aelon-,  ar-long,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Luxembourg,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn. 
Manf,  Iron  ware,  leather,  linea  and  woollen 
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fabrics,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  about  5000. 
Lat.  49°  42'  N.    Lon.  5°  47'  E. 

Armagh,  ar-ma,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  by  Lough  Neagh, 
W.  by  Tyrone  and  Monaghan  counties,  S.  by 
Louth,  and  E.  by  county  Down.  Ext.  31  miles 
long,  and  20  broad.  Area.  312,327  acres,  or  572 
square  miles.  JDesc.  It  is  traversed  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  W,  extremity  of 
the  Carlingford  range.  The  soil  in  the  low- 
lands is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  besides  being 
plentifully  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and 
abounding  in  picturesque  lakes.  Hivers.  Bann, 
Black  water,  Call  an,  and  Ne  wry  water.  Fro.  The 
usual  corn  crops  of  Great  Britain,  potatoes,  flax, 
and  roots.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Toivns. 
The  principal  are  Armagh,  Lurgan,  Portadown, 
and  a  portion  of  Newry.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics 
chiefly.   Po^.  190,086. 

Armagh,  "  the  lofty  field,"  anciently  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  and  now  the  capital  of 
the  above  county,  is  situated  on  a  hill,  near  the 
river  Callan,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Belfast,  and  70 
N.  from  Dublin.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  consistorial 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  primate 
and  metropohtan  of  all  Ireland.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  a  populous  city,  but  had  greatly  de- 
clined when  its  primate.  Dr.  Robinson,  after- 
wards Baron  Rokeby,  repaired  the  cathedral, 
and  had  the  town  altogether  renovated.  He 
built  and  endowed  an  observatory,  a  library, 
and  a  palace,  with  a  chapel  on  the  glebe  ad- 
jacent to  the  city ;  also  a  parish  church,  and  a 
school,  where  children  were  to  be  educated  gra- 
tuitously, according  to  the  modern  system. 
With  these  improvements  a  general  revival  took 
place  among  the  population,  who  formed  a 
public  promenade,  and  called  it  the  Mall.  A  very 
large  market  is  held  in  Armagh  every  Tuesday ; 
the  principal  commodity  sold  being  linen  cloth 
in  the  brown  state.  It  has  also  a  large  inland 
trade  in  linen,  corn,  and  yarn.  Pop.  of  parish, 
10,975. — A  station  on  the  Ulster  Railway,  be- 
tween Belfast  and  Clones. 

Armagnac,  ar' -man-yak' ^  a  small  territory  in 
the  old  French  province  of  Gascogne,  from 
which  the  counts  of  Armagnac  took  their  title. 
It  is  now  divided  between  the  departments  of 
Upper  Pyrenees  and  Gers. 

Armenia,  ar-me'-ne-a,  the  Togarmah  and 
Minni  of  the  Scriptures  (Genesis  x.  3,  Jeremiah 
li.  27),  a  country  of  western  Asia,  now  divided 
between  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Kizil  Irmak  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  W.,  to  lake  Urumiych  and  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the 
E,,  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Kur  in  the 
N,,  to  the  Taurus  momitains  in  the  S.  It  was 
divided  by  the  Upper  Euphrates  into  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor,  the  former  being  to  the  E.  of 
that  river,  between  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  latter  to  the  W.  of  it,  now  forming  the 
pachalics  of  Sivas  and  Marash.  Turkey  also 
claims  the  part  forming  the  pachalics  of  Erze- 
roum.  Van,  Kars,  and  part  of  Diarbekir;  Persia, 
that  which  forms  part  of  Kurdistan,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Azerbijan ;  and  Russia  that  which 
is  called  the  district  of  Erivan,  or  the  province 
of  Transcaucasia.  Area,  about  14,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  general,  and, 
owing  to  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
of  a  colder  temperature  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  geographical  position.  Here 
the  celebrated  Mount  Ararat  forms  an  angle  of 
80 
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an  immense  range  of  mountains,  and  rears  its 
lofty  peak  amid  everlasting  snows.  Rivers.  The 
Tigris,  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Aras, 
the  Kur,  and  the  Choruk.  Lakes.  Van,  Uru- 
miych, and  Sevan.  Pro.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
extensively  cultivated ;  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  raw  silk  are  also  plentiful.  Manna  is  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exported; 
and  honey  and  wax  are  obtained  in  the  hilly 
districts.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron;  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  bitumen. 
There  are  productive  quarries  of  jasper  and 
marble.  Totvns.  These  are  principally  of  the 
same  names  as  the  pachalics  into  which  the 
country  is  divided;  these  being,  Erzeroum, 
Kars,  and  Van.  Manf.  Unimportant,  and 
mostly  consisting  of  copper  and  iron,  silk  and 
cotton,  wine,  tobacco,  and  manna.  Pop.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  not  much  less,  perhaps, 
than  2,000,000,  of  whom  a  seventh  may  be 
natives,  and  the  rest  Russians,  Persians, 
Turks,  and  Kurds.  Lat.  between  37°  and  42° 
N.  Lon.  between  36°  and  49°  E. — Armenia 
{Major  and  Minor)  formed  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Medes,  and  passed  through  the 
same  changes  as  that  empire  till  190  B.C., 
when  Zariadras  and  Artaxias  revolted  from  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  the  former  taking  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  the  latter  of  Armenia  Major. 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  over  the  latter  country  in 
95  B.C.,  reduced  Armenia  Minor  and  other  pro- 
vinces. He  became  tributary  to  Rome  in  66  B.C., 
and  Trajan  made  this  country  a  Roman  province 
in  106  A.D.  In  370  it  was  conquered  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  the  Romans  soon  recovered 
it.  Afterwards  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
princes,  till  632,  after  which  it  became  an  object 
of  contention  between  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Saracens,  who  con- 
quered it  in  855.  It  was  partly  conquered  by 
the  Seljukian  Turks  about  1040,  after  which  it 
suffered  many  changes  till  it  was  reduced  by 
the  prince  of  Kharasm  in  1200,  who  was  driven 
out  of  it  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1218.  In  1335 
the  Ilkanian  dynasty  began  here,  and  continued 
till  1385,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Timur,  from 
whom  it  was  soon  after  recovered  by  the  Ilka- 
nian princes.  On  the  death  of  Ahmed  J alayr, 
the  last  of  that  line,  in  1405,  Kara  Yusef,  the 
chief  of  the  Turcomans,  got  possession  of  it. 
This  dynasty  had  the  name  of  the  Black  Slieep^ 
and  in  1488  it  fell  by  conquest  to  the  family  of 
the  White  Sheep.  In  1500  it  w\as  conquered  by 
Ismael  Sosi,  and  reduced  by  Selini  II.  in  1552; 
since  which  the  Turks  have  held  possession  of 
all,  except  that  part  in  the  east  which  belongs 
to  the  Persians,  and  the  Russian  government 
of  Transcaucasia,  In  the  Russian  war  of  1854, 
Armenia  was  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  conflict. 
{See  Kars,  Erzerol'm,  &c.) 

Armentieres,  ar-man'-fi-air,  a  town  of 
France,  on  the  Lys,  9  miles  N.AV.  from  Lille,  in 
the  department  of  the  North.  Manf.  Linen 
and  other  stuffs,  soap,  bricks,  and  beet-root 
sugar.   Pop.  11,900. 

Armitage,  ar'-mi-taj,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Staff'ordshire,  through  which  the  tunnel  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  joins  the  Trent,  is 
cut.  Pop.  937. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Trent 
Valley  branch  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  between  Rugby  and  Stafford,  38|  miles 
from  the  former,  and  121  miles  from  London 
by  rail. 

Armley,  arm'-le,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  W 
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from  Leeds,  on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway. 
Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  g-oods.  Fop.  6734. — 
The  Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railways  have  each  a  station 
here. 

Armsdale  Head,  arms'-dail  hed,  a  cape  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Scotland.  Lat.  58°  36'  N.  Lon. 
3°  56'  W. 

ARMSTROisrG,  arm'-strong,  an  agricultural 
county  of  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  575  square  miles.   Foij.  35,797. 

Arnauts,  ar'-yiawts,  the  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Albania.  {See 
Albania.) 

Arnheim:,  arn'-Tiime,  a  town  of  Holland,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Guelderland,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Amsterdam.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, in  1702,  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  likewise  an  active  trade  in 
other  articles.  Fop.  21,000.  Lat.  51°  59'  N. 
Lon.  5°  55'  E. — Arnheim  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Dutch  in  1585,  and  in  1813 
the  Prussians  took  it  from  the  French.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Utrecht,  Amsterdam, 
the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Emmerich,  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  HansQ 
towns. 

Arnheim  Bat,  a  spacious  bay  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It 
is  bordered  by  Arnheim  Land,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  the  crews  of  the  Arnheim  and  Fera, 
in  1618.  Kangaroos  are  abundant,  and  parrots 
are  seen  in  the  woods.  Lwt.  of  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  11°  44'  S.   Lo7i.  136°  21'  E. 

Aeno,  ar'-no,  the  principal  river  of  Tuscany, 
Central  Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  Monte 
Falterona,  in  the  Apennines,  and  after  a  course 
of  75  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  by  an  artificial  mouth,  7  miles  below 
Pisa.  Its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  fertile  in  Italy. 

Arnold,  ar'-nold,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  4  miles  N.E. 
from  Nottingham.  Manf.  Chiefly  hosiery. 
Area.  4667  acres.    Fop.  4642. 

Arnsberg,  or  Arensberg,  arns'-herg^  a  pro- 
vince of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia.  Area,  about 
2625  square  miles,  Desc.  For  the  most  part 
rugged  and  covered  with  forests.  Rivers.  Lippe, 
Sieg,  Ruhr,  Lenne,  and  Eder.  Fro.  Fuel, 
bark,  oats,  flax,  potatoes.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
pigs  arc  reared,  and  there  are  extensive  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  cobalt.  Manf. 
Charcoal,  iron  and  steel,  cotton.  Fop.  about 
600,000.  Its  chief  town,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Ruhr,  42  miles  S.E. 
from  Munster.  Fop.  4500.  Lat.  51°  22'  N. 
Lon.  8°  5'  E.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Holy 
Vehm,  or  Vehmgericht,  had  one  of  its  principal 
tribunals  at  Arnsberg. 

Arnstadt,  aru'-dat,  a  well-built  and  thriving 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  German  principality  of 
Sehwarzburc  Sonderhausen,  situated  on  the 
river  Gera,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Erfurt,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Fop. 
6696. 

Aeona,  a-ro'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  the  province  of  Novara,  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Lago  Maggiore,  63  miles  N.E.  from 
Turin.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade 
between  Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  and  many 
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ships  are  built  here  to  ply  on  the  lake.  There 
is  a  colossal  statue  near  the  town  to  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  was  ])orn 
here.  Fop.  3300.  Lat.  45°  47'  N.  Lon.  8°  34' 
E. 

Arpino,  ar-pe-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  65  miles 
N.W.  from  Naples.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics, 
paper,  and  leather.  Fop.  about  10,000.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Roman  orator  Cicero, 
and  Caius  Marius. 

Arrah,  a'-ra,  a  town  and  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  British  India,  36  miles 
S.W.  from  Patna.  It  was  in  going  to  the  relief 
of  a  few  Englishmen  who  had  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  that 
400  British  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  sepoys, 
and  lost  half  of  their  number,  killed  and 
wounded,  July,  1857.  Fop.  about  10,000.  Lat, 
25°31'N.    Lon.  84°43'E. 

Arran,  dr'-rdn,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  which 
forms  the  larger  part  of  the  shire  of  Bute.  Ext. 
20  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  11  broad.  Area^ 
about  130  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous 
and  picturesque.  In  it  are  found  marble,  j  asper, 
agates,  cairngorms,  and  a  line  species  of  rock 
crystal,  commonly  called  the  Arran  diamond. 
Small  patches  of  flax  are  cultivated,  and  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  linen,  and  some 
woollens,  are  manufactured;  but  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  people  is  that  of  tending  sheep, 
as  almost  the  whole  of  the  island  is  laid  out  in 
extensive  sheep-walks.  Its  shores  are  frequented 
by  shoals  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white  fish.  A 
few  red  deer  are  still  found  in  the  island,  and 
blackcock  and  grouse  are  plentiful.  Fop.  5538. 
Lat.  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  65°  35'  N. 
Lon.  5°  15'  W. 

Arran  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  belonging 
to  Ii  eland,  and  annexed  to  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  United  Area.  11,287  acres. 
Pojj.  3299. 

Arean  Fow^ddy  and  AEEENia,  ar'-anfow- 
de,  a-ren'-ig,  two  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  a  few  miles  from  Bala. 
Heiglit,  of  former,  2955  feet ;  of  the  latter,  2810 
feet. 

Arras,  ar'-as,  a  large  and  strongly  fortified 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
Pas  de  Calais,  situated  on  the  Scarpe,  100  miles 
N.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
possesses  a  cathedral,  a  large  but  not  very 
handsome  Gothic  building,  and  a  fine  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Manf.  Tapestry,  fine  linen,  dimities, 
lace,  and  porcelain;  it  has  also  some  beet-root 
sugar  and  soap  factories.  Foj).  25,000.  Lat, 
50°  17'  N.  Lon.  2°  46'  E.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom,  being  the 
Nemetaciim  of  the  time  of  Coesar,  the  capital  of 
the  Atrebates.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Robes- 
pierre, Lebon,  and  Daniiens.  For  two  years, 
during  the  first  French  revolution,  Lebon 
governed  this  town  with  unexampled  ferocity 
and  terrorism.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France. 

Arrochae,  ar-ok-ar,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  4  miles 
from  Ben  Lomond,  much  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
Fop.  629. 

Arrow,  ar'-o,  two  small  rivers  of  England,  the 
one  falling  into  the  Lug,  in  Herefordshire,  and 
the  other  into  the  Avon,  in  Worcestershire. 

Arrow,  a  small  river  and  loch  of  Ireland,  5 
miles  from  Sligo. 
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ArPtU,  or  Aroo,  ar'-oo,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelag'o,  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  W.  end  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  which 
produce  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  trepan g*. 
Birds  of  paradise  are  also  caug-ht  on  these  is- 
lands. These  articles  the  inhabitants  exchange 
■with  traders  for  British  manufactured  goods. 
The  chief  trepang  fisheries  are  on  the  shores  of 
the  southern  islands  of  the  group.  Lat.  be- 
tween 5°  20'  and  6°  55'  S.  Lon.  between  134° 
and  135°  E. 

Aesacides.   {See  Solomon-  Islands.) 

Aeta,  or  Laeta,  ar'-ta,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  36  miles  S.E,  from  Janina.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  and  other  cloths,  and  the  cloaks 
called  capotes.  Fo^p.  6000.  Lat.  39°  8'  N.  Lon. 
20°  50'  E. 

Aeta,  ar'-ia,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca. 
Mavf.  Linen  and  dyeing.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants employ  themselves  in  fishing.  Fop.  about 
4000.  There  are  some  magnificent  stalactite 
caverns  in  the  neighbourhood*  of  this  town. 

Aetois,  ar'-twaxo,  an  old  county  and  govern- 
ment of  France,  v/hich  now  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  department  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is 
from  the  name  of  this  province  that  the  word 
Artesian,  as  applied  to  wells,  is  derived,  from 
its  being  customary  amongst  the  inhabitants  to 
bore  the  earth  for  springs. 

Aetvin",  art'-vin,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Trebizond,  43  miles  S.  from  Ba- 
toum.  It  has  a  trade  in  honey,  wax,  butter, 
and  oil.  Fop.  about  6000.  Lat.  41°  2'  N. 
Lon.  41°  39'  E. 

Aeun,  a-run,  a  small  river  of  England,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Little  Hampton,  in  Sussex, 
famous  for  its  gray  mullets  and  eels. 

Aeundel,  -run-del,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  situated  on  the  Arun,  50 
miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  town  is  sup- 
ported principally  by  asliipping  trade  in  timber 
and  corn.  Fop.,  in  1881,  2198.  Lat.  50°  51'  N. 
Lo7i.  0°  33'  W.— Arundel  Castle,  on  a  hill  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  town,  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  I.  in 
person,  by  whom  it  was  taken,  after  a  gallant 
resistance  from  the  earl  of  Arundel.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Eailway  between  Brighton  and  Portsmouth. 

Aeva,  or  Oeawa,  ar  -va,  a  district  of  Hungary, 
situated  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  with 
an  inclement  atmosphere  and  barren  soil.  Area, 
about  800  square  miles.  Fro.,  Timber,  oats,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  Fop.,  composed  chiefly  of  Bohe- 
mian Selavonians,  74,000. 

Aeve,  ar'-vai,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Savoy,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  the  town  of  Geneva.   Length,  45  miles. 

Aezamas,  ar-za-mas,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  province  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Eussia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tesha 
and  Arsha,  60  miles  S.  from  the  town  of  Nijni 
Novgorod.  Manf.  Soap,  leather,  sail  and  linen 
cloths.  Fop.  about  5G00,  including  the  town  of 
Veshna,  which  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tesha. 

Aezaneatj,  ar'-za-no,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Brittany,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  32 
miles  S.E.  from  Quimper.   Fop.  4150. 

Aezeu,  or  Aezew.    {See  Aaeseo.) 

A'lJziGNANO,  arts'-en-ya'-no,  a  town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  12  miles  W.  from  Vieenza.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  leather,  and  silk  twist.  Fop.  7700. 

Akzilla,  ar-zil'-a,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
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Morocco,  the  first  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean after  passing  Cape  Spartel,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  20  miles.  Fop.  750.  Lat. 
35°  23'  N.  Lon.  6°  2'  W.  This  town  was 
called  Julia  Tradueta  by  the  Romans. 

Aezobispo  Islands,  ar'-zo-his'-po,  in  the  Pa- 
cific.   {See  BoNiN  Islands.) 

Asaph,  St.,  as'-af  a  cathedral  city  and  parish 
of  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  28  miles  N.W.  from 
Chester.  It  has  a  plainly-built  cathedral,  178 
feet  long  and  63  feet  in  \vidth.  The  episcopal 
palace  is  a  spacious  and  commodious  building. 
Fop.  3592. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Vale  of  Clwyd 
Railway  between  Ruthin  and  Rhyl,  which  joins 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  at  the  latter 
place.    It  is  41-|  miles  from  Chester  by  rail. 

AsBEN,  AiE,  or  Aix,  as-hen\  a  kingdom  of 
Central  Africa.  Area.  Not  known.  Deso.  Fer- 
tile in  senna  and  fruits.  Climate.  Tolerably 
healthy.  Fop.  estimated  at  about  65,000. 
Lat.  between  16°  and  20°  N.  Lon.  between  6^ 
and  9°  E. 

AscALON,  as'-Jca-lon,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Palestine,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Gaza,  and 
38  miles  S.W.  from  Jerusalem.  Lat.  31°  38'  N. 
Lon.  34°  47'  E. — In  1099  a  great  victory  was  won 
here  by  the  Crusaders.  It  is  now  entirely  de- 
serted, but  there  is  a  small  village  near  it  called 
Scalona,  which  derives  its  name  from  it. 

Ascension,  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
about  SCO  miles  N.AV.  from  St.  Helena,  and  a 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  Lxt.  8  miles  long, 
■with  an  average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Area.  35 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  with  one 
peak  called  Green  Moimtain,  rising  to  a  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet.  Scarcely  any  verdure  what- 
ever clothes  its  surface.  Climate.  Dry,  but 
healthy.  The  castor-oil  plant,  pepper,  the  Cape 
gooseberry,  and  tomata,  are  indigenous.  Turtle 
and  birds'  eggs  form  the  principal  exports  of 
the  island.  Fop.,  nearly  all  military,  500.  The 
town  and  fort,  named  Geors-etown,  is  on  the 
N.E.  of  the  island.  Lat.  7°  55'  S.  Lon.  14°  25' 
W. — This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Ascension  Day,  in  1501 ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  takes  its  name.  The  British 
took  possession  of  it  in  1815,  when  Napoleon  I, 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  made  it  a  military 
station.  There  is  a  victualling  establishment  on 
the  island  for  supplying  the  African  squadron 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Ascension  Bat,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan,  Mexico.  Lat  19°  30'  N.  Lon. 
87°  56'  W. 

AscH,  ash,  a  market  town  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  circle  of  Eger,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Eger, 
and  100  miles  W.  from  Prague.  Manf.  Wool- 
len coods,  hosiery,  and  wire.  Fop,  6850.  Lat. 
50°  14'  N.    Lon.  12°  12'  E. 

AscHACH,  ash'-ah,  a  small  market  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Austria,  with 
a  fine  castle,  on  the  Danube,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Linz.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  timber,  laths, 
linens,  and  fruits  made  and  grown  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.   Fop.  1300. 

Aschaefenbueg,  ash-af-en-hoorrfj  a  fortified 
town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  ]\Iaine,  23  miles  S.E. 
from  Frankfort,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Hercynia.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics, 
paper,  soap,  straw  goods,  leather,  brandy,  spirits 
of  wine,  and  tobacco.  Shipbuilding  is  (!arried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  it  has  a  good  transit 
trade.    Fop.  10,000.— The  electors  of  Meutz 
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or  I\Iayence  had  hero  an  elegant  castle,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  residences  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  churches  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Alexander,  two 
other  churches,  the  Capuchin  monastery,  and 
the  Jesuits'  college,  in  which  the  Lyceum,  or 
public  school,  is  now  held,  v/ith  a  royal  library 
of  25,000  volumes.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Uavarian  State  Railway,  Lat. 
50°  1'  N.    Lon.  9°  1>  E, 

AscHEESLEBEN,  ash'-erz-lai'-heu,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  in  the 
government  of  Magdeburg,  between  the  rivers 
Eine  and  Wipper,  27  miles  S,W.  from  Magde- 
burg, It  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  Manf. 
Friezes,  flannels,  linen  fabrics,  and  earthen- 
ware. Pop.  about  12,000. — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  ancient  burgh  of  Ascania,  the  ancestral  seat 
of  the  house  of  Anhalt. 

AscoLi,  as'-lco-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  called  the  Marches, 
formerly  the  Papal  delegation  of  Fermo  and 
Ascoli,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto, 
63  miles  S.  from  Ancona,  It  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santesl  and  best-built  towns  in  the  Marches,  and 
from  its  strong  position  and  the  rough  character 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  has,  in  all 
times  of  trouble,  been  considered  an  important 
place.   Its  trade  is  not  great.   Fop.  17,000. 

Ascot-Heath,  ds'-kot,  a  celebrated  horse- 
racing  ground  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  6  miles 
S.W.  from  Windsor, — The  races  of  this  place 
are  held  in  the  second  week  after  those  of 
Epsom,  and  are  generally  patronized  by  the 
sovereign  and  great  numbers  of  the  aristocracy. 
A  branch  line  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  takes  passengers  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  race-course.  Ascot  is  30  miles 
by  railway  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station, 
London, 

AsDouD,  or  EsDUD,  as'-dowd,  the  modern 
name  for  Ashdod  or  Azotus.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  but  it 
is  now  a  small  village  of  Palestine,  31  miles 
S.Vv^.  from  Jerusalem.  Fop.  about  300.  Lat. 
31°50'N.   io?z.  34°  43' E. 

Asele-Lappmaek,  a'-sel'ldp-marTc,  a  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Wester  Botten, 
Norrland,  in  the  Ian  of  Umea,  the  chief  town  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  95  miles  N.W.from 
Umea.   Lat.  64°  12'  K   Loji.  17°  4'  E. 

Ash,  ds/i,  a  village  of  England,  in  Surrey,  7 
miles  N.W.  from  Guildford^  with  a  station  on 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railway,  which, 
after  Tongham,  is  the  nearest  station  to  the 
military  camp,  Aldershott.  Ash  is  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  parishes  of  England,  none  of 
which  have  a  population  over  3000. 

AsHANTEE,  lish-dn-te',  an  extensive  territory  of 
Western  Africa,  situated  immediately  to  the  N. 
of  the  states  which  occupy  the  Gold  Coast, 
JExt.  about  350  miles  long  and  300  broad;  but 
its  limits  are  very  inaccurately  defined.  Lesc. 
Mountainous  and  well-watered,  but  in  many 
parts  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  remain 
impervious,  save  by  several  paths,  which  have 
been  hewn  through  them  with  immense  labour. 
Fivers,  The  principal  are  the  Assinee  and  the 
Volta.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Climate.  Hot;  but  considered  healthy  in  the 
more  elevated  districts.  Zoology.  Elephants, 
lions,  hyfcnas,  wild  hogs,  deer,  and  antelopes. 
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These  are  the  principal  wild  quadrupeds.  Of 
tame  ones,  cows  are  the  chief,  with  horses  of  a 
small  breed,  and  a  kind  of  hairy  sheep,  and 
goats.  Of  JSirds,  there  are  numerous  vultures 
and.  hawks;  parrots  abound  in  the  woods,  and 
there  are  several  smaller  species  of  beautiful 
plumage,  which  sing  as  beautifully  as  the  song- 
birds of  Great  IJritain.  Ofliepfilia,  alligators  and 
snakes  are  plentiful.  Fro.  The  principal  vege- 
table grown  is  the  yam;  but  rice,  corn,  sugar- 
cane, and  a  mucilaginous  vegetable  called 
encruma— something  like  asparagus — are  culti- 
vated; tobacco  and  the  pine-apple  are  also 
grown,  and  gum  and  dye-woods  are  plentiful. 
Minerals.  Gold,  iron,  and  lead;  the  first  is 
washed  down  the  rivers  in  particles,  mingled 
with  sand,  and  also  found  in  lumps  in  the  earth. 
Toivns.  The  principal  are  Coomassie,  the 
capital,  Dwabin,  Mankarno,  Boossooa,  Dinkira, 
Kickiwheri,  Koranza,  Buntakoo,  Salaga,  and 
Yahndi,  which  are  all  capitals  of  the  various 
districts,  provinces,  or  kingdoms  composing  the 
country.  Manf.  Principally  cotton  cloth,  which 
the  Ashantees  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by 
strings  and  held  between  the  toes.  Their 
patterns  are  painted  with  a  feather,  and  are 
often  of  brilliant  colours.  Leather  is  tanned, 
sword-blades  are  made,  and  figures  and  utensils 
of  gold  executed  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity. Fop.  variously  estimated;  perhaps  about 
1,000,000..  Lat.  between  6°  and  8"  N.  l^on. 
from  0°  E.  to  3°  W.— In  1826  the  Ashantees 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  British, 
under  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  governor-in-chief 
of  all  the  British  settlements  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Volta  inclu- 
sive. Since  that  time  there  have  been  no 
further  wars,  and  the  power  of  the  Ashantees 
has  gradually  declined. 

AsHB0UE,NE,  dsh'-borne,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  situated  near  the  Dove, 
13  miles  N.W.  from  Derby.  Area.  7932  acres. 
Manf.  Lace  and  cotton  fabrics,  whilst  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on  in  cheese  and  malt.  Fop. 
of  town,  2120,  of  parish,  5078. — It  is  tlie  terminus 
of  the  Ashbourne  branch  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway,  32  miles  from  Derby  by  rail. 

AsHBUKJCHAM,  dsh-bum-kum,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  4  miles  AY.  from  Battle. 
Area.  3643  acres.  Pop.  844,— In  the  church  of 
this  place  the  shirt  which  Charles  I.  wore  at  liis 
execution  is  preserved. 

AsHBUKTOTiT,  dsli-hur' -ton,  a  town,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  situated  near  the  river  Dart,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Exeter.  The  town  has  a  fine 
old  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
several  places  of  worship  for  Nonconformists, 
an  excellent  free  grammar  school,  and  a  good 
market  house  and  subscription  library.  Area 
of  parish,  6936  acres.  A  great  deal  of  serge  was 
formerly  manufactured  in  the  town,  but  at 
present  it  has  no  manufactures  of  any  import- 
ance: there  are  copper  and  tin  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Fop.  3062. 

AsHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH,  dsh'-he-de-la-zoosli,  a 
market  town  of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  10 
miles  N.W.  from  Leicester.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  hats,  bricks,  and  it  has  some 
iron-smelting  furnaces.  Fop.  G958. — Here  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  which  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  was  imprisoned,  and  it  is  tlie  site  of  the 
tournament  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Ivanhoe."  It  is  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  73f  miles  from  Peterborough,  and  20| 
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miles  from  Leicester  by  rail.  There  are  16 
parishes  of  this  name  in  England,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  distinguished  by  different 
affixes. 

AsHCHUECH,  ash' -church,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Gloucestershire,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester.  Area.  4201  acres.  Pop.  771. — A 
station  on  the  liivmingham,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol  Railway,  42-2-  miles  from  Birmingham. 

AsHDON,  ash' -don,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  4  miles  N.E.  from  Saffron  Walden.  Area. 
4969  acres.  Fop.  ISSS.—This  parish  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Edmuud  Ironside  by  Canute  the  Great,  in  1016. 

AsHFORD,  ash' -ford,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  16  mJles  S.E.  from 
Maidstone.  The  church  is  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  the  town  possesses  a  free  grammar 
school.  This  place  is  a  flourishing  market 
town,  one  of  the  largest  stock-markets  in  the 
county  being  held  here  on  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  Tuesday  in  the  month.  It  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  finest  hop  and  agricultural  districts  of 
Kent.  At  the  New  Town  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company  have  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
railway  carriages.  JBop.  6950. — It  is  a  station 
on  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  67  miles  by 
rail  from  London,  and  branch  lines  run  from  it 
to  Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate  to  the 
N.E.,  and  Rye  and  Hastings  to  the  S.W.  This 
name  is  common  to  several  parishes  of  England, 
generally  with  small  populations. 

AsHKALA,  ash-Tca-la,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Turkish  Armenia,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Erzeroum,  situated  on  a  headstream  of  the  river 
Aras,  30  miles  W.  from  Erzeroum.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  39°  55'  N.    Lon.  40°  44'  E. 

Ashland,  ash'-kmd,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Area.  342  square  miles,  with  a  fertile  soil.  Fop. 
125,000. 

Ashley,  ash'-le,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England. 

AsHovER,  ash'-o-ver,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  16  miles  N.  from  Derby. 
Manf.  Worsteds,  stockings,  and  cotton  goods. 
Fop.  3286. 

Ashtabula,  ash-ta-hu'-la,  a  county  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
with  a  rich  soil.  Fop.  31,000. — Also  a  river  of 
Ohio,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie,  45  miles  W. 
from  Erie. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  nsh'-ton-under-line, 
a  parliamentary  borough,  flourishing  mar- 
ket town,  and  parish  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, situated  on  the  river  Tame,  6  miles  E. 
from  Manchester.  Area  of  parish,  9300  acres. 
Manf.  Principally  cotton ;  but  there  are  woollen, 
silk,  and  hat  factories  besides.  Iron  and  brass- 
founding,  brick-making,  machine-making, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  basket-making,  are  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  im- 
mediately connected  with,  and  surrounded  by, 
Stalybridge,  Mossley,  Hyde,  Dukinfield,  and 
Droylsden,  all  of  which  are  principally  occupied 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  and  machine  making. 
The  manor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  alone  contains 
upwards  of  170  factories  and  SO  coal-pits.  Fop. 
of  parish,  66,801,  of  town,  33,917.— The  parish 
church  of  this  town  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  and  its  tower  has  a  peal  of  ten  bells. 
Near  it  is  *'  The  Old  Hall"  and  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  prison,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  **  The  Dungeons,"  and  which,  till  compara- 
tively recently,  was  used  as  a  place  of  confiuc- 
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ment.  It  has  several  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Nonconformists,  a  town  hall, 
built  in  1841,  a  court  house  with  a  theatre  at- 
tached to  it,  a  market-place  with  an  ancient 
cross  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  foundation  school, 
an  AthenJBum,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The 
London  and  North  Western,  Manchester  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railways  have  each  a  station  here.  Ashton  is 
a  name  common  to  many  English  parishes. 

Asia,  ai'-s^e- a,  the  largest  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth,  taking  its  name  from  a  sylla- 
ble which  signifies  the  "  sun,"  and  giving  to  its 
inhabitants  the  designation  of  "  People  of  the 
Sun."  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Europe  and  Africa. 
It  is  united  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
which  is  about  75  miles  across,  and  is  separated 
from  N.America  by  Behring  Strait,  which  is  about 
48  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  F!xt.  This 
has  been  variously  estimated;  but  the  difference 
between  the  authorities  that  have  been  consulted 
is  not  great.  From  Behring  Strait  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  length  may  be  taken  at  7500  miles; 
and  the  breadth  from  Cape  Tcheliuskin,  or 
North  East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  to  Point  Romania, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, at  5300.  Area,  estimated  at  17,000,000 
square  miles ;  the  northern  part  being  in  the 
frigid,  the  middle  in  the  temperate,  and  the 
southern  in  the  torrid  zones.  Coast.  Limited 
in  proportion  to  its  great  size,  Ijeing  not  half 
so  extended  as  the  coast  of  Europe.  On  three 
of  its  sides  its  shores  are  singularly  irregular, 
and  in  the  north  the  coast  is  indented  with 
deep  bays;  but  from  the  sea  being  almost  con- 
tinually frozen,  these  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Capes, 
The  principal  are  Cape  Tcheliuskin  or  North 
East  Cape,  Cape  North,  East  Cape,  Lo- 
patka.  Cape  Romania,  the  most  southern ;  Ne- 
grais,  Comorin,  Ras-el-Had,  and  Baba,  which  is 
the  most  western.  East  Cape  is  the  most  easterly 
part  of  the  continent,  and  North  East  Cape  tlie 
most  northern.  Straits.  The  chief  are  Beh- 
ring Strait  and  those  of  Corea,  La  Perouse, 
Matsmai,  Formosa,  Malacca,  Palk,  Ormus,  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople.  Those  of  Palk,  La  Pcrouse, 
and  Behring,  are  named  after  their  discoverers ; 
Bab-el-Mandeb  means  tlie  "gate  of  tears,"  and 
is  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  ship- 
wrecks which  have  taken  place  on  its  coasts. 
The  channel  between  Africa  and  Arabia  is 
only  20  miles  wide  at  this  point.  Formosa  sig- 
nifies "  beautiful,"  and  was  so  named  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dardanelles  being  the  key  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  are  strongly 
fortified ;  and  their  shores  are  connected  with 
many  memorable  historical  and  poetical  asso- 
ciations. They  were  crossed  by  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece,  and  Leander  nightly  swam 
across  the  strait  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  visit 
Hero,  returning  as  he  came  ere  morning  dawned. 
Fai/s,  Gulfs,  and  Seas.  The  sea  of  Kara  and 
the  Gulf  of  Obi  are  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  the  Gulf  of  Anadir  with  the  sea  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  the  Yellow  and  China 
seas  and  the  Gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam,  are  all 
connected  with  the  Pacific;  whilst  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
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the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea, 
with  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  are  connected 
with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  these  there  arc 
theLevantjArchipelagOjthe  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Black  or  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The 
immense  indentations  which  many  of  these 
make,  cause  corresponding  projections  of  land, 
which  run  far  out  into  the  ocean  in  the  form 
of  peninsulas  on  the  south,  west,  and  east 
coasts.  Thus  we  have  the  Tchuktches,  stretch- 
ing towards  America;  that  of  Kamtchatka,  the 
Corea,  the  Malayan,  the  Indian,  and  the  Arabian, 
the  aggregate  area  of  which  alone,  independ- 
ently of  the  central  continental  mass,  may  be 
taken  at  3,500,000  square  miles.  Besc.  To  give 
a  brief  and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive 
description  of  Asia  is  impossible ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  great  elevations,  it  may  generally 
be  defined  as  a  flat  country ;  and  although  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  China,  Further  India,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hindostan,  yet  is  it  defaced  by 
immense  steppes  and  morasses,  and  by  sandy 
deserts,  mostly  impregnated  with  salt,  stretch- 
ing almost  without  interruption  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo, 
in  Mongolia,  which  is  1400  miles  long,  and  from 
600  to  700  broad.  These  deserts  are,  in  certain 
places,  separated  or  divided  either  by  rivers  or 
chains  of  mountains.  The  Himalaya  chain 
separates  the  Shamo,  or  sea  of  sand,  from  the 
deserts  of  Nor-th  Western  India,  which  again 
are  separated  from  those  of  Beloochistan  by  the 
Indus;  and  those  of  Persia  are  parted  from 
those  of  Turkey  and  Arabia  by  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Plains,  Steppes,  and  Table- 
land. These  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north-west  part  of 
Asia  is  a  vast  plain,  called  the  plain  of  Siberia 
and  Tartary,  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Persia  and  the  branches  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  embracing 
an  area  of  upwards  of  7,000,000  square  miles. 
Eound  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  seas  there  are 
extensive  tracts  of  this  territory  many  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibiting  the 
largest  physical  depression  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  In  the  north-east  part  of  China  there  is 
an  alluvial  plain  of  210,000  square  miles,  and 
Hindostan  presents  us  with  plains  of  2000  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  plain  of  Iran,  in  Persia, 
covers  an  area  of  1,700,000  square  miles,  and 
that  of  Tibet  7,600,000.  The  plain  of  Siberia  is 
mostly  a  frozen  morass  in  the  north,  whilst  in 
the  south  it  assumes  the  character  of  those 
steppes  which  produce  a  coarse  kind  of  herbage. 
Very  little  of  it  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
Chinese  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extremely 
fertile.  That  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  fertile ;  whilst  that  through  which  the 
Indus  takes  its  course,  is  only  so  in  detached 
parts  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The 
plain  of  Iran  is  little  better  than  a  sandy  desert, 
whilst  the  steppe  or  table-land  of  Tibet  is  struck 
with  a  stern  sterility,  which  is  heightened  by 
the  general  coldness  by  which  its  atmosphere  is 
characterized.  Mountains.  The  chief  mountain 
systems  are  the  Himalaya,  the  Altai,  the  Thian- 
Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Kuen-lun. 
These  generally  run  parallel  with  the  equator, 
and  form  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  on  the  earth.  The 
cntu-e  length  of  the  Himalayas  is  about  1500 
miles,  measuring  them  from  the  Brahmapootra 
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river,  in  Assam,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  in  Cabul.  The  amazing  sub- 
limity with  which  the  summits  of  these  rise 
amid  the  clouds  of  Indian  skies,  never  fails  to 
impress  the  mind  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
reverential  awe  of  their  Creator.  Their  peaks 
arc  the  loftiest  in  the  globe.  Kamet  rises  to 
25,550 feet;  Gossaintlian to 24,740;  Banderpuch 
or  the  Jumnotri  to  21,155;  Nanda  Devi  to 
25,749 ;  Dhwalagiri  to  28,000 ;  Kinchingunga  to 
28,178,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Waugh,  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  and  Mount  Everest,  in  Nepaul — the 
monarch  of  mountains — to  29,022,  being  proba- 
bly the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  Many 
of  the  passes  of  this  range  are  above  15,000 
feet  high,  and  some  of  them  reach  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  18,000  and  even  19,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north 
side,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  16,620 
feet,  whilst  that  on  the  south  is  12,981. 
The  opposite  of  this  would  n/^urally  be  ex- 
pected; but  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky  on 
the  north  side  is  taken  into  consideration,  with 
the  more  constant  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
neighbouring  plains,  the  apparent  phenomenon 
is  readily  accounted  for.  The  Altai  system 
stretches,  under  various  names,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Obi  and  Irtish,  first  to  the  Gulf  of  Okhotsk, 
and  thence  to  East  Cape.  Their  whole  length 
is  about  5000  miles,  and  their  breadth  varies 
from  400  to  1000.  {See  Altai  Mountains.) 
The  Thian-Shan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  rise  in 
Tartary,  and  taking  a  course  nearly  along  the 
42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  terminate  in  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi.  Their  highest  mountain 
is  Bogdo-Oola,  a  huge,  snow-clad,  massive  ele- 
vation, upheaving  itself  abruptly  from  a  flat 
steppe,  and  deemed  sacred  by  the  Kalmucks. 
The  Kuen-lun  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Celestial  Mountains,  and  in  some  places 
also  with  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  prolongation  of  this  chain,  and  not 
of  the  Himalayas  as  it  was  formerly  supposed. 
The  Kuen-lun,  therefore,  takes  its  rise  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Ion.  IQQP  E.,  and  after  running 
west  and  north-west,  under  a  variety  of  names, 
and  skirting  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  on  the 
south,  finally  terminates  to  the  west  of  the 
latter.  These  are  the  principal  mountain-chains 
of  Asia.  Those  beyond  the  Altai  ridges  on  the 
north-east  are  comparatively  small,  both  in 
point  of  magnitude  and  elevation.  In  Western 
Asia,  the  Ural  and  the  Caucasian  ranges  are  the 
principal.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  Asia  Minor 
the  Taurus  and  the  Anti-Taurus,  the  Persian 
mountains,  the  Western  Ghauts  in  the  Carnatic, 
the  Vindhyas  in  Upper  India,  and  the  Assam 
chain,  all  of  which  will  be  more  or  less  noticed 
when  treating  of  the  several  countries  to  \vhicli 
they  more  especially  belong.  Volcanoes.  There 
are  but  few  on  the  continent  in  a  state  of  activity, 
but  in  the  Asiatic  islands  they  are  abundant. 
Java  contains  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
place  on  the  globe  of  the  same  size.  In  Western 
Asia,  Demavend,  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
is  the  only  existing  active  volcano.  On  the  east- 
ern table-land,  in  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains, 
there  are  two  volcanoes,  Peshan  and  Hotcheou, 
widely  apart  from  each  other.  In  Kamtchatka 
there  are  nine  in  a  state  of  activity.  In  those 
regions  where  they  occur,  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. Bivers.  Running  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  draining  the  extensive  country  north  of  the 
great  table-land,  the  principal  are  the  Obi,  with 
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its  feeder  the  Irtish,  which  has  for  its  tributa- 
ries the  Ishim  and  Tobol ;  the  Yenisei,  witii  its 
tributary  the  Angara  or  Tung-uska;  and  the 
Lena,  with  its  tributary  the  Aldan.  Running 
into  the  Pacific  are  the  Amoor  or  SaghaUen,  the 
Hoang-ho,  tlie  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Ta-si- 
kiang  or  river  of  Canton,  all  of  which  hfive  an 
eastern  course;  the  Camboja,  or  Ma-kiang,  and 
the  Meinam,  which  have  a  south  course.  Falling 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  Irawaddy,  the 
}3rahmapootra,  the  Ganges,  with  its  tributary 
the  Jumna,  which  is  swelled  by  its  feeders  the 
Chumbul  and  the  Sone;  the  Mahanuddy,  God- 
avery,  Taptee,  Kistnah,  Nerbudda,  and  the  In- 
dus, which  has  for  its  tributaries  the  Cabul, 
Jhelum,  Chcnaub,'  Eavee,  Beas,  and  Sutlej. 
In  the  west  there  is  the  Amoo-daria  or  Jihoon, 
rising  in  a  lake  in  the  table-land  of  Pamir, 
and  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  On  the 
table-land  there  is  the  Yarkand,  which,  with 
many  more  smaller  streams,  flow  for  a  cer- 
tain distance,  when  Ihcy  become  lost  in  the 
deserts  or  discharge  themselves  into  lakes, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  connexion  with  the 
ocean.  Some  of  the  basins  of  these  rivers  are 
of  great  extent.  That  of  the  Obi  has  an  area  of 
92i,800  geographical  square  miles,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  Yenisei  drains  781,530  geographical  square 
miles ;  the  Lena  591,000;  and  the  Amoor, 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Ploang-ho,  each  drain 
above  500,000  geographical  square  miles.  The 
Yang-tse-kiang  has  a  length  of  28S0  miles,  and 
the  Yenisei  2800;  these  being  the  longest 
rivers  in  Asia.  The  other  principal  rivers  have 
lengths  var;^ing  from  1300  to  2100  miles.  Lakes. 
The  largest  lake,  of  its  kind,  in  the  world,  is 
that  which  is  denominated  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Caspii,  an  ancient 
people  who  dwelt  on  its  shores;  and  which, 
according  to  one  authority,  covers  an  area  of 
120,000  square  miles,  and  according  to  another, 
140,000.  The  other  lakes  are  Aral,  Van,  Uru- 
miyeh,  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are 
all  salt;  and  Lake  Baikal  or  the  Holy  Sea. 
This  last  is  of  fresh  water,  has  an  area  of 
14,000  square  miles,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  line  of  commercial  communication  be- 
tween liussia  and  China.  There  are  numerous 
other  salt  lakes  distributed  over  Siberia,  Tar- 
tary,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor;  but  these  are 
the  principal.  Forests.  These  are  regulated  by 
the  dilierence  in  climate  and  soil.  In  the  north, 
the  trees  are  dwarfed  in  size  in  consequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  vegetation 
decreases  as  we  proceed  eastward.  In  the  south 
of  Siberia  we  enter  the  region  of  the  birch,  the 
willow,  and  the  fir;  in  Manchooria  we  are  in 
the  country  of  oak ;  but  on  the  great  north 
plain,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  south-west  the 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there.  In 
Hindostan  and  Further  India,  the  teak  and 
other  kinds  of  oak  appear ;  the  banyan  tree 
forms  a  grove  in  itself;  the  cocoa,  areca,  talpa, 
and  other  palms,  spread  tbeir  broad  and  pro- 
tecting leaves,  and  the  most  esteemed  woods, 
as  ebony,  rose,  satin,  sandal,  fvnd  others,  attain 
perfection.  On  the  great  table-land  of  Man- 
chooria, the  ginseng,  valued  so  highly  for  its 
medicinal  virtues  by  the  Chinese,  grows;  and 
from  Persia  to  China  the  rhubarb  is  found. 
The  camphor-tree  dilfuses  its  fragrance  in  both 
China  and  Japan ;  the  plant  called  asafoetida  is 
found  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  dried  juice  of  the 
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ash,  designated  manna,  is  produced  in  Persia 
and  Turkey.  In  fruitage  and  floral  vegetation 
Asia  is  prolific.  Europe  is  indebted  to  it  for 
many  of  its  most  esteemed  fruits,  which  are 
growing  wild  there  in  spontaneous  luxuriance. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  orange  and 
the  lemon,  the  peach  and  the  apricot,  the  v/alnut 
and  the  cherry,  the  olive  and  the  grape;  whilst 
in  Hindostan  the  pine-apple  is  so  abundant  as 
to  be  held  by  the  natives  as  a  fruit  almost  of  no 
value.  In  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
Europe  has  received  from  Asia  the  damask  rose, 
the  China  aster,  the  Chinese  primrose,  chrysan- 
themum, hydrangea,  and  many  others.  Wild 
Anivials.  The  principal  are,  the  tiger,  the 
panther,  the  leopard,  the  jackal,  the  elephant, 
and  the  rhinoceros;  apes  are  abundant,  and 
several  kinds  of  deer,  antelopes,  and  oxen.  These 
all  inhabit  the  southern  or  warmer  portion 
of  the  continent.  In  the,  central  regions  there 
are  the  dziggetai,  a  kind  of  horse,  the  ass,  musk 
sheep,  and  goat.  There  are  also  numerous  herds 
of  antelopes,  which  rove  at  will  over  the  bound- 
less plains,  but  often  fall  sacrifices  to  the  ferocity 
of  the  wolves  and  jackals,  which  pursue  them  in 
packs.  The  north  is  the  habitat  of  the  fur 
animals.  Here  the  ermine  and  the  sable  have 
their  haunts,  and  the  fox  pursues  his  depreda- 
tions. The  sea-otter  infests  the  shores  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  and  the  polar  bear  wanders  over  the 
trackless  snows  of  the  Arctic  regions,  in  which 
the  hardy  reindeer  and  elk  also  obtain  a  scanty 
subsistence.  In  Hindostan,  the  maneless,  and 
in  the  south-west,  the  maned  lion,  are  some- 
times, but  rarely,  found.  But  in  these  regions 
the  tiger  abounds,  and  has  been  found  as  far 
north  as  the  50th  degree  of  latitude.  Sirds, 
Numerous  and  splendid  in  their  plumage,  but 
in  general  destitute  of  the  charms  of  song.  The 
more  showy  consist  of  parrots,  parroquets,  and 
peacocks;  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  and  all 
the  wild  stock  from  which  our  common  fowls 
have  been  obtained.  In  Arabia,  the  ostrich 
sweeps  the  plains  with  the  fleetness  of  a  horse, 
whilst  herons,  cranes,  storks,  pelicans,  and  wild 
ducks,  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
lakes.  To  Southern  Asia  Europe  is  indebted 
for  the  common  cock  and  hen.  Reptiles.  The 
principal  haunts  of  Asiatic  reptiles  are  in  the 
north  and  north-east  parts  of  Hindostan,  be- 
tween the  Himalayas  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
China,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  and  Java.  At  their  head  are  the  dilierent 
species  of  the  crocodile,  haunting  the  rivers  of 
India  with  their  loathsome  forms,  and  rendering 
them  dangerous  to  the  bathers.  In  the  Ganges 
especially  they  are  numerous.  Of  frogs  there 
are  ten  species  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  of  toads 
there  are  nine,  most  of  which  are  distributed 
over  the  islands.  Fresh-water  tortoises  and 
chameleons  are  frequently  found,  and  the  woods, 
swamps,  and  jungles  abound  in  serpents  and 
snakes.  Of  these,  the  cobra-da-capello  is  the 
most  deadly,  and  the  python  is  the  largest  of 
the  Eastern  world.  Trcc-scrpents,  like  parti- 
coloured ribbons  entwine  the  stems  of  the 
tropical  forests  ;  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well 
as  the  fresh-water  streams  and  lakes,  swarm 
with  innumerable  snakes,  as  venomous  as  they 
are  ferocious.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  the  pearl-oyster 
is  found.  Insects.  Abundant,  especially  in  the 
south,  where  the  locust  and  mosquito  are  in- 
tolerable pests.  Fish.  Every  description  is  to 
be  found  along  the  coast,  in  accordance  with 
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the  situation  and  the  kind  of  water  necessary  to 
their  existence ;  but  their  characteristics  are 
too  nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  otlicr  con- 
tinents to  require  a  detailed  or  particular  notice 
here.  Domestic  Animals.  The  same  as  those  of 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  one-hunched 
and  the  two-hunched  camel,  and  the  elephant. 
The  ijreater  number  of  European  domestic 
animals  are  considered  to  have  come  originally 
from  Asia,  as  man  himself  is  supposed  to  have 
done.  In  the  north  the  reindeer  and  the  do<^ 
are  broken  in  and  employed  as  beasts  of  draught. 
In  the  central  regions,  ithe  grunting  ox,  or  yak, 
an  animal  with  a  tail  like  a  horse,  is  similarly 
used;  and  in  the  south  the  Brahmin  ox  is 
harnessed  to  carts  and  implements  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  desert  districts  the  camel  is 
found ;  the  dromedary,  or  one-hunched  species, 
traversing  the  "  sandy  seas"  of  Arabia,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  North- West 
India,  and  Turkestan,  and  the  Bactrian  camel,  or 
two-hunched,  the  dreary  wastes  of  the  central 
table-land.  This  animal  may  be  seen  as  far 
north  as  lat.  50°  N.,  and  the  reindeer  may  be 
seen  as  far  south  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
although  the  one  is  naturally  the  inhabitant 
of  an  intensely  hot,  and  the  other  of  an  intensely 
cold  country.  The  elephant  luxuriates  in  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  south,  whilst  the  Thibet 
or  shawl-goat  adheres  to  the  central  regions  of 
the  continent.  The  sheep,  whose  tail  often 
weighs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  is  found  in 
Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  and  other  parts,  whilst 
the  hog  is  abundant  amongst  the  Chinese, 
although  seldom  found  in  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries of  the  south-west.  Climate.  Although  Asia 
is  mostly  within  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  gene- 
rally colder  than  might  be  supposed  by  the  indi- 
cations of  its  latitude.  In  the  central,  north,  and 
east  parts,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
felt.  The  great  table-land  is  both  dry  and  cold; 
but  to  give  a  general  and  comprehensive  defini- 
tion, the  continent  may  be  said  to  be  cold  in 
the  north;  wet  and  cold  in  the  east;  dry  and  hot 
in  the  south-west ;  and  wet  and  hot  in  the  south, 
where  the  year  is  divided  only  into  two  seasons, 
a  wet  and  a  dry.  Here  the  moonsoons  blow 
from  April  to  September  from  the  south-west, 
and  from  September  to  April  from  the  north- 
east. It  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  they  have 
received  their  name,  which,  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  season.  The  sutlbcating 
simoom — from  the  Arabic  word  samma,  "  to 
poison," — sweeps  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Syria ;  whilst  typhoons  carry  their 
terrors  across  China  and  the  south-eastern 
countries  generally.  In  China  every  variety  of 
climate  is  experienced,  in  accordance  with  the 
diflerence  of  hititude  in  which  it  lies,  and  with 
other  causes  which  combine  to  give  it  this  cha- 
racter. Although  its  capital  is  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Naples,  in  winter  it  has  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  summer 
that  of  Egypt.  Pro.  The  common  corn  crops, 
with  rice,  maize,  and  millet ;  the  grape,  olive, 
date,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  orange,  lemon,  mulberry, 
tamarind,  spices,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  cotton. 
Barley  and  millet  are  produced  in  the  north, 
wheat  in  the  central,  and  maize  and  rice  in  the 
southern  pai'ts.  Eice  forms  the  staple  arti(;le  of 
food  in  the  south-eastern  hot  and  well-watered 
countries,  and  dates  in  the  south-western  sunny 
and  dry  ones.  In  the  northern,  central,  and 
desert  parts,  there  is  little  cultivation  of  any 
Kind,  the  inhabitants  being  not  only  few  in 
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numbers,  but  mostly  nomadic  in  their  habits. 
From  Turkey  to  China  the  vine  is  cultivated  in 
about  the  same  latitudes  of  these  countries, 
whilst  in  the  south-western  countries  the  olive 
is  carefully  produced.  Arabia  supplies  tho 
coffee  shrub;  and  China,  Japan,  and  Assam,  tho 
tea-plant.  Cinnamon,  which  is  composed  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  species  of  laurel,  is  produced  in 
Ceylon;  and  sugar  in  Bengal,  and  other  countries 
to  the  east.  Malacca,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  are 
also  famed  for  their  coffee  and  cloves ;  peppers 
and  nutmegs  have  long  been  known  as  the 
products  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  eastward  into  India. 
Minerals.  All  the  useful  as  well  as  precious  metals 
are  found  in  Asia.  Gold,silver,lead,  platinum,  tin, 
copper,  quick  silver,  iron,  coal,  salt,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones.  In  Siberia,  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  gold  is  found;  silver  in  Siberia, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey;  lead,  iron, 
and  copper  in  several  countries;  platinum  in 
Siberia ;  tin  in  India  and  China ;  quicksilver  in 
China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon;  coal  in  Hindostan 
and  Cliina ;  and  salt  in  most  parts.  In  Siberia 
it  is  said  that  there  are  coal  districts  to  the 
west  of  the  Yenisei,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ignited  by  lightning,  and  which  have  been 
burning  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  Race. 
Circassian,  Mongolian,  and  Malay.  The  Malayan 
race  occupies  the  extreme  south  of  Malacca ;  the 
Mongolian  race  is  spread  through  Tibet,  all  the 
central  table-land,  Manchooria,  China,  Japan, 
the  Samoyede  country,  and  Further  India;  the 
Circassian  race  inhabits  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent, including  the  population  of  Siberia  and 
all  the  independent  tribes  of  Tartary,  the  Geor- 
gians, Turks,  Jews,  Kurds,  Maronites,  Druses, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Turkey ;  the  Hindoos, 
Afghans,  Belooches,  Persians,  and  Arabs.  Mel, 
Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  and 
Christianity.  As  all  these  religions  had  their 
origin  in  Asia,  they  prevail  more  or  less  in  all 
its  parts,  Hindostan  is  the  principal  seat  of 
Brahminism,  and  Buddhism  engrosses  the 
venerative  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Further 
India,  China,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Corea. 
In  Independent  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  Beloo- 
chistan, Persia,  and  Arabia,  Mahometanism  is 
professed,  as  it  is  also  by  the  Tartars  and  Turks 
of  Siberia  and  Turkey.  In  Russia  in  Asia, 
Christianity  prevails,  and  there  are  also  many 
believers  in  the  Christian  faith  in  Turkey.  In 
the  extreme  north  of  Siberia  superstition  and 
idolatry  of  the  grossest .  kind  hold  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  Folitical 
Divisions.  These  include  five  great  empires, — 
Turkey,  Persia,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China.  That  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  in 
India,  on  the  peninsula  w-ithin  the  Ganges, 
where  the  Portuguese  and  the  French  still 
hold  some  comparatively  trifling  possessions. 
Fop.  considered  to  be  above  600,000,000.  Lat.^ 
islands  inclusive,  between  10°  S.  and  78"^  N, 
Lo7i.  extending  from  20°  E.  to  190°  \V.— Asia 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  is  that  division  of  the  globe  in 
which  most  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible 
occurred.  It  has  given  birth  to  many  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  the  universe,  and  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants  the  moderns  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  apolitical 
point  of  view,  it  was  composed  of  many  difterent 
empires,  provinces,  and  states,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Assyrian  and  the 
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Persian  monarchies.  As  a  continent,  it  was 
generally  divided  into  Major  and  Minor.  Asia 
Major  was  the  most  extensive,  and  comprehended 
all  the  eastern  parts;  and  Asia  Minor  was  a 
larg-e  country  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose 
boundaries  may  be  known  by  drawing  a  line 
from  the  Bay  of  Alcxandretta  or  Scanderoon,  in 
a  northern  dh-ection,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Euxine  Sea.  The  western  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ancient  emigrations 
from  Greece,  and  it  was  totally  peopled  by 
Grecian  colonies.  The  Eomans  generally  and 
indiscriminately  called  Asia  Minor  by  the  name 
of  Asia.  {See  Asia  Minor  and  the  various 
countries  which  now  constitute  this  great  con- 
tinent.) 

Asia  Min-qr,  the  most  western  portion  of  the 
great  continent  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora,  E.  by  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  W.  by  the  ^gean  Sea  or 
Archipelago,  and  S.  by  Syria  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Area,  estimated  at  about  210,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  country  is  under  the 
Turkish  government;  and  it  is  divided  into 
several  pachalics,  of  which  Natolia,  Koum  or 
Sivas,  and  Karamania  are  the  most  important. 
Fop.  estimated  at  10,000,000. 

Asiatic,  Indian-,  or  Eastern  Archipelago, 
ai'-she-ai'-ik,  the  largest  collection  of  islands  on 
the  globe,  running  along  the  equator  from  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Asia  to  the  W.  of  Australia.  They 
lie  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  N.,  the  Pacific 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  W. 
Zat.  between  10°  S.  and  20°  N.  Zon.  from 
95°  to  150°  E.  The  peculiarities  of  the  group 
comprehended  within  this  vast  space  will  be 
treated  of  under  their  proper  heads.  {See  Java, 
Banda,  Sumatra,  Philippines,  Moluccas,  &c.) 

AsKOE,  as-Jco,  a  small  island  in  the  Great  Belt, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Laalaud.   ia^.  51°  54' N.    Zo?2.  11°  29' E. 

AsLACTON,  as-lak-ton,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Norfolk,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich.  Area. 
1194  acres.   Pop.  316. 

AsLOCKTON,  (is-Iok-ton,  a  hamlet  of  England, 
in  Whatton  parish,  Nottinghamshire,  10  miles 
E.  from  Nottingham,  where  Bishop  Cranmer 
was  born,  in  14S9. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Not- 
tingham and  Grantham  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Kail  way. 

AsNiERES,  a'-ne-air,  a  small  village  of  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  city.  It  has  some  large  plea- 
swre-gardens,  much  frequented  by  the  Parisians 
and  visitors  to  the  capital  of  France.  Fop. 
3213. 

As  OLA,  a'-so-la,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  Chiese,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Mantua.  Man/.  Silk  twist.  Fop.  about 
5000. 

AsFATniK,as-pa-fre-a,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle,  ylrm. 
9048  acres.  Fop.  2305. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  Eailway,  6f  miles  from 
Maryport. 

AsPEEN,  as-pern',  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  5  miles  E.  from  Vienna;  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  in  1809,  between  Napoleon  I.  and 
the  Austrians,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

AsPHALTiTES  Lake,  ds-fdl-U'-tes.  {See  Dead 
Sea.) 

AsPROMONTE,  as'-2Jro-mo}i'-fe,  a  mountain 
ridge  in  1  taly,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  lying 
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between  Reggio  on  the  S.W.,  and  Geraee  on  the 
N.E.,  and  forming  the  southern  termination  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines.  It  was  on 
this  ridge,  on  August  29,  1862,  that  Garibaldi, 
the  liberator  of  Italy,  was  shot  down  by  the 
Italian  Bersaglieri  or  riflemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Pallavicini,  when  marching  on 
Rome  to  release  the  Roman  people  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Papal  government,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  Eternal  City  as  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Em- 
manuel. 

AspEOPOTAMO,  ds-pro-pot'-a-mo,  the  largest 
river  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  rises  in  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus,  Albania,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  130  miles,  falls  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  15  miles  W.  from  Missolonghi. 

Assam,  or  asam,  ds-sdm',  a  British  province 
of  Further  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bengal  and  Bhotan,  ou 
the  N.  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  on  the 
S.  E.  and  S.  by  Burmah  and  Cachar.  It  is  divided 
into  three  districts :  Camroop  in  the  west,  Assam 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Sadiya  in  the  east. 
Area,  about  75,000  square  miles.  Zesc.  The 
river  Brahmapootra  flows  through  the  whole 
length  of  it,  and  it  contains  several  extensive 
tracts  of  well-cultivated  land.  Though  the 
country  is  in  general  soft  and  swampy,  being 
largely  intersected  with  half-filled  channels  and 
stagnant  lakes,  still,  in  the  dry  season,  it  is 
capable  of  high  cultivation,  and  amply  repays 
any  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Rivers.  The 
Brahmapootra  is  the  principal,  and  many  tribu- 
taries flow  into  this  from  the  N.  and  S.,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Dihong,  the  Buri-Dihing, 
and  the  Suban  Shiri.  Climate.  Unhealthy. 
Agriculture.  Defective,  although  in  some  loca- 
lities an  excellent  kind  of  tea  is  gathered. 
Manf.  Unimportant.  Some  different  qualities 
of  silk  are  made,  and  large  quantities  of  lac  are 
prepared  for  exportation ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  trade,  except  by  way  of  barter,  which  consists 
in  exchanging  lac,  gold-dust,  and  ivory  for  salt. 
From  China  and  Burmah,  nankeens,  lacquered 
and  china-ware,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  are 
imported.  Toivns.  The  principal  are  Ghergong, 
the  ancient  capital  Jorhath,  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  Sadiya,  Rungpoor,  and 
Gowhati.  Fop.  estimated  at  710,000.  Zat.  be- 
tween 26°  and  28°  N.  Zon.  between  91°  and  97° 
45'  E, — The  Assamese  have  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  a  degenerate  race,  inferior  even  to  the 
Bengalese.  Their  moral  character  is  extremely 
depraved.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Assamese.  It  was  known  in  China 
and  Hindostan  in  very  remote  antiquity;  and  in 
the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  there  is  a  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  fire-arms ;  but,  perhaps,  these  fire- 
arms were  only  some  sort  of  missive  torches, 
and  the  powder  much  less  effective  than  that 
which  is  made  in  later  times.  In  1826  the 
Burmese  ceded  Assam  to  the  British.  Brah- 
minism  has  superseded  Buddhism  in  this 
province. 

AssAYE,  or  AssTE,  ds-ay,  a  small  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  Hyderabad  or  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
43  miles  N.E.  from  Aurungabad. — Here,  in  1803, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley, 
with  but  14,000  men,  of  whom  only  4500  were 
brought  into  action,  completely  defeated  the 
combined  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of 
Nagpoor,  numbering  50,000  men.  Zat.  20°  18' 
N.   Zon.  75°  55'  E. 

Asseergurh,  or  Hasser,  a'-ser-gurf  a  fort 
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and  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  90  miles  S.E.  from  Mhow. — This  fort 
was  taken  by  the  British  first  in  1803,  and  then 
in  1819.  Since  the  latter  period  it  has  remained 
in  their  possession.  Lat.  21°  26'  N.  Lon.  76° 
26'  E. 

AssENDELET,  as'-ew-fZe?/if,  a  village  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Amsterdam.   Fop.  about  2300. 

AssENEDE,  as'-en-eedy  a  town  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders, 
13  miles  N.  from  Ghent.  Mavf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  soap.   Top.  3700. 

AssENS,  as' -ens,  a  maritime  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  on  the  Little  Belt,  22 
miles  S.W.  from  Odense.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  wool  and  corn.   Fop.  3500. 

AssiNEE,  as'-t-we',  a  country  of  Western  Africa, 
at  the  west  extremity  of  the  Gold  Coast,  watered 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  French 
founded  a  factory  here  in  1843,  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  country.  Its  chief  town,  also 
called  Assinee,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small 
bay  in  lat.  5°  2'  N.,  lon.  3°  12'  W.  _ 

AssiNiBOiNE,  or  Red  Rivee,  as-in'-i-haw'-in, 
a  river  of  British  North  America,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg  at  its 
southern  extremity. 

Assisi,  as-e'-se,  a  town  of  Italy,  with  a  fine 
cathedral  church,  in  Umbria,  formerly  the  old 
Papal  province  of  Perugia,  13  miles  S.E.  from 
Perugia.  Mavf.  Files  and  needles.  Fop.  14^000. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  who  founded 
the  monastic  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  also 
of  Metastasio. 

Assouan,  or  EssouAif,  as-soo-an,  a  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  near  the  first  cata- 
ract, and  110  miles  S.E.  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Syene,  and  near  it  are 
the  quarries  from  which  the  fine  Egyptian 
granite  called  syenite  was  taken,  from  which 
their  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  were  made. 

AssuAY,  a'-su-ai,  a  department  of  Ecuador, 
South  America,  bounded  by  the  departments  of 
Quito  or  Ecuador  and  Guayaquil  on  the  W,; 
Peru  on  the  S.;  Brazil  on  the  E.;  and  New 
Granada  on  the  N.  Area,  estimated  at  259,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and,  on 
account  of  the  varieties  of  elevation,  more  or 
less  productive  in  different  parts.  Some  of  the 
mountains  attain  a  height  of  from  13,000  to 
15,500  feet.  Fro.  Every  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  raised  in  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones.  In  the  cooler  regions,  all  the  usual 
grain  crops ;  and  in  the  warmer,  maize,  indigo, 
sugar-cane,  gums,  and  bananas,  are  raised.  The 
cinchona  bark  is  also  produced.  Minerals. 
Quickilver-mines  are  worked  to  some  advantage 
at  a  place  called  Azogues.  Towns.  Loja,  Cuen^a, 
San  Jaen  de  Bracanioros,  Taruma,  Azogues, 
Tumba,  and  Borja.  Fop.  uncertain;  perhaps 
about  120,000.  Lat.  between  3°  and  6°  S.  Lon. 
between  70°  and  80°  W. 

AssuMPTio]sr,  as-um' -shon,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  19°  45'  N. 
Lon.  145°  27'  E.— There  is  another  island  of  the 
same  name,  forming  one  of  the  Seychelles,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Assumption-,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  United 
States,  on  the  Mississippi.  Area,  396  square 
miles.   Fop.  15,000,  of  whom  half  are  negroes, 

AssuMPTio^r,  or  Asuncion,  the  chief  city  of 
the  repubhc  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America, 
situated  on  the  Paraguay,  18  miles  above  the 
entrance  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Pilco 
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mayo,  and  940  miles  S.W.  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  and  severul  thou- 
sands of  Indians  and  Mestizoes.  Its  exports 
mostly  consist  of  hides,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Lat.  25°  18'  S.    Lon.  57°  30'  W. 

AssYNT,  ds-int,  a  maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Sutherlandshire,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  tb,e 
county,  with  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
centre  of  it.  Area,  estimated  at  100,000  acres. 
Several  of  the  mountains  of  this  parish  attain 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  Ben  More  being  3230 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  3178. — The 
marquis  of  Montrose  was  taken  prisoner  in  this 
parish,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ardorack, 
previous  to  his  being  taken  away  to  be  beheaded 
at  Edinburgh. 

Assyria,  a-sir'-e-a.  This  ancient  and  exten- 
sive empire  derives  its  name  from  Asshur,  the 
second  son  of  Shem,  but  we  have  no  certain  and 
reliable  history  of  events  in  connexion  with  its 
rise  and  progress,  until  Phul,  or  Pul,  ascended 
the  throne  777  e.g.  It  was  overthrown,  and 
Nineveh  taken,  by  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and 
Nebuchodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  621  B.C., 
when  Sardanapalus  II.  set  fire  to  his  palace  and 
perished  in  the  fiames.  It  afterwards  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires, 
the  greatest  part  being  added  to  the  Parthian 
empire.  In  1514  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ismael 
Sofi,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  in 
1637. 

AsTEUEY,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
about  a  mile  from  Congleton,  and  including 
that  town  within  its  limits.  Area.  20,826  acres. 
This  parish  has  many  silk-factories,  which 
employ  the  greater  portion  of  its  population, 
amounting  to  19,351. 

AsTERABAD,  or  AsTRABAD,  as-tev-a-bad' ,  a 
town  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the 
S.E.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  Aster  or 
Ester,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  a  convenient 
bay  for  shipping,  and  340  miles  N.E.  from 
Ispahan.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  horses 
and  cattle,  which  are  given  in  exchange  for 
various  articles  of  food  and  clothing  brought  to 
them  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Fop.  about 
4000.  Lat.  36°  50'  N.  Lon.  53°  35'  E.— The 
soil  of  the  central  part  of  the  province  is  luxu- 
riantly fertile,  but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 

AsTi,  as-te',  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Tanaro,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  It 
is  well  built,  and  contains  many  churches  and 
monastic  institutions.  Manf.  Chiefly  silk  stuffs : 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine. 
The  country  around  is  said  to  produce  ,  the  best 
wine  in  Piedmont.  Fop.  30,000.  —  In  the 
Middle  Ages  this  place  was  celebrated  for  its 
commercial  industry  and  enterprise.  Alfieri 
was  born  here.    Lat.  44°  57'  N.   Lon.  8°  12'  E. 

AsTLEY,  ast'-le,  the  name  of  several  English 
parishes  of  small  populations. 

Aston,  as-ton,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Warwickshire,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Bir- 
mingham, ^rea  of  parish,  13,877  acres.  Manf. 
Silk  and  cotton  twist,  hardware  and  toys.  Fop. 
94,995.  —  Aston  Hall  and  the  surrounding 
grounds  have  been  purchased  and  converted 
into  a  public  park  and  museum  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham.  The  old 
mansion,  which  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Holte, 
having  been  built  by  him  about  1625,  received 
Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  It  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
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Parliament,  and  the  walls  of  the  house  still 
bear  traces  of  the  injuries  inilietcd  by  the  guns 
of  the  Roundheads.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

Astorga,  as-tor'-ga,  a  walled  town  of  Spain 
of  great  antiquity,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
situated  on  the  Tuento,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Leon.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  containi? 
four  parish  churches,  and  other  religious  houses. 
Manf.  Linen  and  cloth  yarn.  JPop.  about  3000. 
The  people  in  the  surrounding  district  are 
principally  muleteers,  and  are  noted  for  their 
honesty. 

AsTEACAir,  or  Asteakhai^-,  as-tra-Mn',  a  go- 
vernment or  province  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
bounded  by  Samara  on  the  N.,  Stavropol  on  the 
S.,  Orenburg  on  the  E.,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
S.E.,  and  the  province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  on 
the  W.  The  Volga  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Ext.  370  miles  long,  and  about 
the  same  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  Area, 
estimated  at  85,000  square  miles.  Desc.  A  vast 
steppe  traversed  by  the  Volga.  Judging  by  the 
saline  nature  of  its  soil,  it  would  seem  at  some 
former  period,  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian.  There  are  many  salt 
lakes  in  the  district.  Climate.  One  of  ex- 
tremes :  winter  shows  30°  below  zero,  and  sum- 
mer 100°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  Fro.  Vege- 
tables, herbs,  and  liquorice.  Salt  and  saltpetre 
are  exported;  and  cattle  are  fed  on  the  luxuriant 
herbage  tliat  covers  the  ploins  in  the  summer 
months.  The  sturgeon  fisheries  of  the  Volga 
give  employment  to  a  great  many  people  during 
all  parts  of  the  year  except  the  summer.  Isin- 
glass and  caviar  are  made  from  the  roe  and 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon.  Manf.  Soap,  magnesia, 
tallow,  and  leather.  Fop.  4<77,'000.  Lat.  between 
45°  and  49°  N.   Lo7i.  between  43°  and  51°  E. 

AsTRACAir,  an  archiepiscopal  city,  and  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  one 
of  the  islands  formed  by  the  numicrous  mouths 
through  which  the  Volga  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  300  miles  N.E.  from  Stavro- 
pol. The  buildings  of  this  city  were  formerly 
chiefly  of  wood.  Of  the  public  edifices,  the  most 
conspicuous  are  three  factory  halls,  for  the 
reception  and  sale  of  merchandize,  one  for  the 
Tartars,  another  for  the  Persians,  and  the  third 
for  Hindoos  and  natives  of  Eastern  Asia.  The 
modern  houses  are  in  general  built  of  brick, 
or  of  a  kind  of  freestone.  The  Kremlin,  or 
citadel,  stands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  the 
cathedral,  a  spacious  brick  edifice,  and  the 
barracks.  There  are  many  churches  and  other 
houses  for  religious  purposes,  built  by  the  vari- 
ous sects  or  denomhiations  of  which  the  popu- 
lation is  composed,  including  Armenians, 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  Hindoos,  Ma- 
hometans, Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutheran 
Protestants.  The  churches,  mosques,  and 
chapels  number  between  50  and  60.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods,  leather,  silk  fabrics,  shagreen, 
and  gunpowder;  there  are  extensive  salt- 
works in  the  neighbourhood.  JExp.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  fish,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
cochineal,  and  some  indigo ;  woollen  and  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics,  Russia  leather,  velvets,  liquorice, 
isinglass,  caviar,  and  soup  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Imp.  Raw  and  spun  cotton,  and 
stuffs  of  the  same  material ;  raw  and  manufac- 
tured silk,  shavv^ls  from  Tibet  and  Cashmere, 
furs,  and  various  articles  of  food.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  jewels;  oriental  turquoises 
are  sold  in  great  numbers,  and  at  low  prices,  by 
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the  Astracan  merchants  ;  and  the  Hindoos  deal 
in  rubies  and  emeralds.  The  chief  traffic  with 
Persia  is  carried  on  by  Armenians.  Fop.  about 
50,000,  which  is  increased  to  about  80,000,  in 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season  during  the 
winter  months.  Lat.  46°  21'  N.  Lon.  4^7°  55' 
E. — This  place  was  taken  from  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  in  1554,  by  Ivan  II.,  czar  of  Russia. 

AsTTjRA,  as-too'-ra,  a  maritime  village  of  Italy, 
in  the  Papal  States,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  As- 
tura,  38  miles  S.E.  from  Rome.  Fop.  250  — 
This  place  is  noticed  on  account  of  the  liisto- 
rical  celebrity  which  attaches  to  it.  It  has  a  liigli 
tower,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  near  which  he  was  slain 
by  order  of  Antony,  b.c.  43.  In  1268,  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  Conradin,  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstaufien  family,  was  betrayed  here  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

AsTUEiAS,  as-too'-re-as,  a  principality  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  formerly  the  kingdom  of  As- 
turia,  but  which  now  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Oviedo,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  E.  by  the  province  of  Santander, 
in  Old  Castile,  S.  by  Leon,  and  W.  by  Galicia. 
l^xt.  130  miles  long,  and  50  miles  broad,  taking 
the  greatest  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from 
N.  to  S.  Area.  S460  square  miles.  Besc, 
Wooded,  though  mountainous  and  irregular. 
Climate.  Damp  and  foggy.  Fivers.  The  Eo, 
the  Nalon,  Navia,  and  their  tributaries.  Fro, 
Maize,  chestnuts,  timber,  cider,  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  lead.  Towns.  Oviedo,  Aviles,  and 
Gijon.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop.  524^000. 
Lat.  between  42°  57'  and  43°  47'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 4°  30'  and  7°  9'  W.— The  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  Spain  takes  the  title  of  prince  of  Asturias, 
and  bears  the  arms  of  the  country. 

A  SUA,  a-soo'-a,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  which 
issues  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ba- 
ringa — a  lake  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow 
channel — and  enters  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  77hite 
Nile  about  10  miles  below  the  town  of  Mia- 
nistrel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Madi.  Its  entire 
length  may  be  estimated  at  300  miles. 

Asuncion.    (See  Assumption.) 

Atacama,  a-ta-ka'-ma,  a  maritime  province 
of  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  Potosi,  em- 
bracing a  large  part  of  the  coast-line  on  the 
Pacific.  In  the  south  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  sandy  desert.  JExp.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
copper  ore,  which  is  sent  to  Swansea  to  be 
smelted.  Towns.  Puerto-de-la-Mar,  with  a 
good  liarbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobija,  and 
another  natural  and  well-sheltered  port  called 
Catica,  6  miles  N.  of  the  town,  where  the  vessels 
take  in  the  ore  brought  from  the  copper  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  San  Francisco 
d' Atacama.  Pojd.  about  30,000.  Xa^.  of  Puerto- 
de-la-Mar,  formerly  called  Cobija,  22°  30'  S. 
Lon.  70°30'AV. 

Atbaea,  or  Tacazze,  ai'-lori'a,  a  river  of 
Nubia,  formed  by  the  rivers  Angrab  and  Going, 
rising  in  Abyssinia  to  liie  N.E.  and  N.W.  of 
Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea,  and  the  Settite  or 
Tecazze,  rising  in  the  same  country  in  lat. 
12°  N.,  lon.  39^  20'  E.  After  skirting  the  dis- 
trict  known  as  the  Island  of  INIeroe  on  the  E. 
and  N.  it  enters  the  Nile  near  the  village  of  El 
Akkad,  at  a  point  170  miles  N.E.  from  Khar- 
tum, in  lat.  17°  35'  N.,  lon.  33°  54'  E.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  tributaries  of  the 
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Nile,  and  flows  slowly  through  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  country,  covered  with  trees  and  luxuriant 
herbage. 

Ath,  or  Aeth,  at,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Hainault,  situated  on  the 
river  Dender,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Mons.  Maiif. 
Principally  linen.  There  are,  besides,  several 
bleachlields  and  iron-works.  Fop.  about  9000. — 
Ath  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1668,  and  after  this  it  was 
tegularly  fortified  by  Vauban ;  it  was  re- 
stored, however,  to  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  The  French, 
vlnder  Marshal  Catinat,  took  it  in  1697,  but  in 
the  same  year  it  was  restored  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  allies,  under  Field-marshal 
D'Averque,  took  it,  October  1,  1706;  and  Ath 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  till 
the  year  1716,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

Athabasca,  d-tha-has-Tca,  a  lake  situated 
almost  in  the  centre  of  British  North  America, 
in  lat.  59°  N.,  Ion,  from  106°  to  112°  W.  It  re- 
ceives the  Slave  and  Peace  rivers,  and  the  river 
Athabasca  or  Riviere  de  la  Biche  at  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. Forts  Chipevvayan  and  Wedderburn 
arc  trading  stations  on  this  lake. 

Athboy,  ath-hoy,  the  "yellow  ford,"  a  town 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  intheprovince  of  Leinster, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  7  miles  N.AV.  from 
Trim.  Area.  11,884  acres.  Fop.  of  parish,  2241 ; 
of  town,  982. — This  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Athboy  and  Trim  branch  of  the  Dublin  and 
Meath  Railway  between  Dublin  and  Kells. 

Athelney,  Isle  of,  dth'-el-ne,  a  piece  of  land 
of  about  100  acres  in  extent,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tone  and  Parret  rivers,  and 
formerly  insulated  and  surrounded  by  these 
streams  and  an  almost  impassable  morass 
through  which  their  waters  made  their  way  to 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  bogs,  however,  which 
encompassed  the  land  have  been  drained,  and  it 
is  now  no  longer  an  island.  In  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  covered  with  alder-trees.  During 
the  Danish  invasion,  in  878,  Alfred  the  Great 
took  refuge  in  this  place,  and  founded  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  there  about  ten  years  after. — A 
station  on  the  Durston  and  Yeovil  branch  of 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  8^  miles  from 
Taunton,  and  41^  from  Bristol. 

Athelstanefoed,  dth-el-stan'-ford,  a  village 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  3 
miles  N.E.  from  Haddington.  Area.  6080 
acres.  Fop.  902. — Here  Home,  vv^hile  minister 
of  this  parish,  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  Douglas," 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  Scottish  Pres- 
bytery that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
living. 

Athens,  Mh'-ens,  the  A  thence  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece,  or  Hellas,  and  of  the  nomos 
or  district  of  Attica.  It  stands  on  the  rivulets 
Ilissus  and  Cephisus,  a  few  miles  from  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Attica,  which  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  Athens,  though 
much  of  its  ancient  glory  has  departed,  is  still 
famous  for  many  beautiful  remains  of  buildings 
which  were  erected  when  it  held  the  first  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  various  countries  that 
bordered  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Acropolis,  or 
ancient  citadel,  is  still  in  existence.  Of  the 
Temple  of  Victory,  there  remain  several  exqui- 
site columns  of  white  marble,  with  gateways 
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between  them.  Of  the  Parthenon,  eight 
columns  of  the  eastern  front,  and  several  of 
the  side  porticoes,  are  still  standing.  There 
are  various  other  splendid  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  architecture  to  be  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The 
Theseum — the  ancient  temple  of  Theseus — is 
still  entire,  but  the  roof  with  which  it  is  covered 
is  of  modern  construction.  The  Areopagus,  or 
Hill  of  Mars,  which  was  almost  in  the  centre  of 
ancient  Athens,  and  where  St.  Paul  addressed 
the  Athenians,  is  outside  the  present  town; 
and  the  steps  cut  in  the  rock  to  ascend  to  that 
famous  tribunal,  as  well  as  the  seats  of  the 
judges,  the  accusers,  and  the  accused  may  still  be 
discerned.  Of  the  three  small  harbours  of  Athens, 
the  most  ancient  is  the  Phalerum,  or  Phalereus ; 
the  strongest,  Munychia,  now  Port  Phanari; 
but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Piraeus,  or  Port 
Dhrakoni.  Ihis  last,  which  was  anciently  the 
most-frequented  port  of  Greece,  is  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town,  and  is  formed  by  a  recess 
in  the  shore,  with  a  narrow  entrance  flanked  by 
two  rocky  points  that  project  into  the  water. 
It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Leone. 
Fop.  about  41,000.  Lai.  37°  58'  N.  Lon.  23° 
43'  E.— Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who 
was  either  a  native  of  Attica  or  Egypt,  about 
1556  B.C.  His  successors,  amongst  the  most 
famous  of  whom  were  Erechtheus  and  Theseus, 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nearly  500  years, 
Codrus,  who  died  1070  B.C.,  being  the  last 
king  of  Athens.  After  his  death  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  magistrates  or 
archons;  and  under  them  we  do  not  hear 
much  of  Athens  until  the  time  of  Solon, 
594  B.C.,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
This  great  lawgiver  effected  vast  reforms,  and 
Athens  rose  to  such  a  prominent  position,  that 
Sparta,  and  other  states  of  Greece,  became 
jealous  of  her  eminence,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  Persians  caused  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  common  foe,  who  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Athenians  at  the  great  battle  of 
Marathon,  490  b.c.  In  480  b.c,  Xerxes,  with  an 
immense  army,  invaded  Greece,  and  though,  for 
a  time,  his  progress  was  delayed  by  Leonidas  at 
Thermopyla3,  yet  he  made  his  way  to  Athens, 
which  he  burnt,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  flee.  At  Salamis,  however, 
480  B.C.,  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  ob- 
tained a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Persians, 
and  Xerxes  retreated  into  Asia.  His  general 
Mardonius  \vas  also  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Platcea.  The  city  was  now  rebuilt,  and  its 
limits  extended  under  the  direction  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  the  state  rose  to  a  great  height  of 
power  and  influence,  when,  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, 431  B.C.,  the  Peloponnesian  war  commenced, 
in  which  Sparta  and  the  combined  Greek  states 
v/ere  banded  against  Athens.  For  twenty-seven 
years  the  struggle  was  continued  with  various 
success,  until,  in  404  b.c,  the  city  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  never  recovered  its  former  supremacy, 
although  the  Athenians  ceased  not  to  cultivate 
those  arts  which  have  rendered  their  memory 
immortal.  In  87  b.c.  the  Romans,  under  Sylla, 
took  Athens  by  assault,  demohshed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  inflicted  a  final  blow  on  its  commerce. 
It  was  afterwards  plundered  by  the  Goths,  and  ia 
1204  was  given  to  Venice,  and  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Christians  till  1456,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Mahomet  11.  Under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  it  fell  into  comparative  insignificance, 
and  in  1827,  being  occupied  by  the  insui-geut 
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Greeks,  it  was  bombarded  by  the  sultan's  troops, 
and  much  injured.  In  1832  Greece  was  erected 
into  an  independent  kingdom  under  Otho,  son 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1835  Athens  became 
the  seat  of  the  Greek  government,  instead  of 
Nauplia.  In  1863  it  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  bloodless  Greek  revolution  which  drove 
Otho  into  exile  and  placed  the  second  son  of 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  on  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  George  I.,  of  the  Hellenes.  It  may 
be  considered  that  since  the  accession  of  King 
Otho,  although  that  monarch  did  but  little  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  a  new  era  in  Grecian  affairs  has 
commenced.  Ports,  which  centuries  of  bar- 
barism had  choked  up,  have  been  cleared  out 
or  constructed  anew.  The  Strait  of  Chakds,  at 
Egripo,  between  the  Euboea  or  the  Negropont 
and  the  mainland,  has  been  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened. It  is  now  for  Greece  an  internal  water- 
way, and  it  saves  European  ships  a  tedious 
route  in  fair  weather,  and  a  dangerous  one  in 
bad.  Lighthouses  have  been  erected  at  Salamis, 
Zea,  or  Port  Stratiotiki,  at  diff'erent  points  along 
the  coast  of  the  Negropont,  and  the  isle  of 
Andros.  High  roads  are  being  generally  con- 
structed throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
marshes  and  swamps  in  many  of  the  lowlands 
of  the  kingdom  have  been  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation. 

Athens,  a  county  in  Ohio,  United  States. 
Area.  468  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  though 
hilly,  and  containing  bituminous  coal  and  salt- 
works.  Fop.  21,000. 

Athens,  a  post-town  in  Greene  county,  New 
York,  U.S.,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  Hudson 
city,  28  miles  below  Albany.  Fop.  3000.  This 
is  also  the  name  of  several  other  townships  in 
the  United  and  Confederate  States. 

Atherstone,  dth'-er-stun,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  13  miles  N.  from 
Coventry.  Manf.  Ribbons  and  hats.  Foip. 
3877. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  branch 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
102|  miles  from  London  by  rail,  and  31|  miles 
from  Stafford. 

Atherton,  or  Chowbent,  dih'-er-tim,  a  town- 
ship of  England,  in  Lancashire,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Newton.  Manf.  Cotton  goods;  there  are 
some  large  collieries  and  iron-works  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Fop.  6641. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Bolton  and  Kenyon  branch  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  4f  miles  from  Bolton. 

Athlon  E,  ath-lone',  *ford  of  the  moon,'  a 
market-town  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Ros- 
common, situated  on  the  Shannon,  by  which  it 
is  intersected,  59  miles  W.  from  Dublin  as  the 
crow  flies.  The  opposite  banks  of  the  river  are 
connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  ancient  stone 
bridge.  Manf.  Frieze  and  hnen.  There  are 
several  distilleries,  breweries,  flour-mills,  and 
tanyards  in  or  near  the  town,  which  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Dublin  by  means  of 
the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  and  with  Shannon 
harbour  and  Limerick  by  steamers.  The  town, 
however,  derives  its  principal  support  from  the 
garrison,  as  it  is  the  military  head-quarters  for 
the  West  of  Ireland,  and  a  military  depot, 
secured  by  strong  works  on  the  Roscommon 
side  covering  15  acres,  and  containing  two 
magazines,  an  ordnance  store,  an  armoury  for 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  900  men. 
Quarter  sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held  at 
Athlone.   Fop,  5917.    Lat.  53°  25'  N.  Lon, 
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7°  57'  W. — Athlone  forms  the  great  pass  between 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  in  1691  was  taken 
by  General  Ginkell  from  the  army  of  King 
James.  It  gave  the  title  of  earl  in  the  Irish 
peerage  to  the  family  of  Ginkell.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  between  Dublin 
and  Galway,  78|  miles  from  the  former ;  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Athlono  branch  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  between 
Portarlington  Junction  and  Athlone,  39|  miles 
from  the  former  and  80f  miles  via  Portarlington 
from  Dublin. 

Athol,  Athole,  or  Atholl,  ath-ole,  a  district 
comprising  the  N.  part  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Area.  450  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous 
and  highly  picturesque.  In  it  the  celebrated 
mountain  Cairn  Gower,  in  the  Ben-y-Gloe 
Mountains,  attains  a  height  of  3690  feet,  and  a 
number  of  red  deer  still  inhabit  the  forests  of 
Athol.  The  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  in  which 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  fell 
in  1689,  is  in  this  district.  Athol  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  ancient  house  of  Murray. 

Athol,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  35 
miles  S.W.  from  Worcester,  and  72  S.W.  from 
Boston. 

Athos,  ai'-thos,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  on  a  peninsula,  formerly  called  Chal- 
cidice,  and  now  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  extend- 
ing into  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  separating  the  gulfs 
of  Rouphani  and  Monte  Santo.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  into 
which  he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  passed 
his  fleet  through  it.  Vestiges  of  this  canal 
have  been  found.  Athos  is  now  called  Monte 
Santo,  or  Agion  Oros  (Holy  Mountain)  by  the 
Greeks,  a  great  many  monasteries  benig  built 
on  its  sides.  Zaf.  40°  10'  N.  Lon.  24°  19'  E. 
Height.  6778  feet. 

Athy,  d'-the,  the  "  western  ford,"  a  town  of 
Ireland,  in  Kildare  county,  situated  on  the 
Barrow,  on  an  arm  of  the  Grand  Canal,  38  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  Fop.  4124.— It  is  a  station 
on  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  44f  miles  from  Dublin 
by  railway  and  11  miles  from  Carlow. 

Atlanta,  at-lan-ta,  a  town  of  Georgia,  United 
States  of  North  America,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Georgia,  Western  and  Atlantic, 
and  Macon  and  Western  Railways,  85  miles 
N.W.  from  Milledgevillc,  280  miles  N.W.  from 
Charleston,  and  450  miles  S.W.  from  Richmond. 
This  town  is  the  chief  depot  for  the  cotton  that 
is  grown  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  a  commercial  town  of  great  importance 
from  its  position  and  connexion  by  railway  with 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Fop.  about 
10,000. — After  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  Confederates  under  Bragg  defeated  the 
Federals  under  Rosecrans,  on  September  19 
and  20, 1863,  while  in  the  second,  fought  towards 
the  close  of  November  in  the  same  year,  the 
Federals  under  Grant  defeated  Bragg's  army, 
and  compelled  that  general  to  abandon  his 
l>osition,  the  Confederates  occupied  Dalton,  a 
town  of  Georgia,  about  oO  miles  S.E.  from  Chat- 
tanooga, and  prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  troops  towards  Atlanta.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  failure.  General  Braxton  Bragg 
was  superseded  by  General  Joseph  Johnston; 
but  although  several  affairs  of  minor  importance 
took  place  between  the  contending  forcps  in  the 
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early  part  of  1864,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
latter  to  recover  the  ground  that  the  former  had 
lost  in  the  preceding  year.  In  April  Sherman 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  captured  Dalton,  and 
compelled  Johnston  to  retreat  southwards  after 
two  days'  hard  fighting.  The  Confederate 
general  retired  slowly  to  Atlanta,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sherman,  who  invested  the  town 
early  in  July,  and  prepared  to  reduce  it.  Several 
attacks  made  upon  his  lines  by  the  Confederates 
were  repulsed,  and  Johnston  was  superseded  by 
Hood,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  of 
the  Confederate  generals.  On  July  22  a  brilliant 
attack  was  made  by  Hood  on  the  Federal  lines, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several  guns 
and  stands  of  colours ;  but  a  second  attempt  to 
drive  Sherman  from  his  position  on  the  28th 
resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates. 
Early  in  September,  Hood  evacuated  the  place, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Federal  general  de- 
stroyed the  town.  Taking  Atlanta  as  his 
starting-point,  Sherman  commenced  his  memo- 
rable march  through  Georgia,  a  military  feat 
which  destroyed  the  last  delusive  gleam  of  Con- 
federate success. 

Atlantic  Oceais",  dt-ldn'-tiJc,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  ocean,  which  takes  its  name 
from  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  lies  between 
the  continents  of  Africa  and  Europe  and  the 
continent  of  America.  Its  least  breadth,  from 
Cape  Roxo,  in  Africa,  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  S. 
America,  in  a  line  drawn  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  is 
about  1600  miles ;  its  greatest,  about  5000,  mea- 
sured from  E.  to  W.,  along  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area. 
25,000,000  square  miles.  Deso.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  equator  it  is  called  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  other,  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  bottom  is  as  varied  by  hill  and 
valley  as  the  surface  of  the  land,  rising  in  some 
places  to  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface, 
and  in  others  sinking  to  immeasurable  depths. 
In  these  depths  communication  was,  in  1858, 
effected  between  the  Old  and  the  New  "Worlds, 
and  was  carried  on  from  Valentia,  in  Ireland,  to 
Newfoundland,  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph wire;  but  the  intercourse,  through  an 
accident,  was  interrupted  shortly  afterwards. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  lay  down  a  new 
cable  in  1864,  but  without  success.  The  enter- 
prise is,  however,  not  finally  abandoned. 

Atlas,  dt'-lds,  an  extensive  and  lofty  chain  of 
mountains  which  stretches  through  the  greater 
part  of  Barbary,  and  divides  most  of  its  culti- 
vated territory  from  the  vast  desert  of  sand 
which  fills  the  greater  part  of  central  and 
northern  Africa.  The  mountains  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Morocco 
are  by  far  the  loftiest  part  of  this  chain.  The 
height  of  some  of  the  peaks  is  estimated  to  be 
upwards  of  13,000  feet.    {See  Afeica.) 

Atoll,  or  Atollon,  a'-tol,  a  name  applied  to 
several  groups  of  coral  islands,  composing  the 
Maldives,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  between 
0°  45'  and  7°  6'  N.  Lon.  between  72°  and  74°  E. 
Many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  of 
this  formation,  consisting  of  a  circular  reef  of 
coral  inclosing  a  lagoon,  which  is  entered  by 
means  of  one  or  more  openings  in  the  coral 
barrier  which  surrounds  it. 

Atooi,  Atowai,  or  Tauai,  a-too'-e,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.   Area.  650  square  miles. 

Atbani,  a-tra'-ne,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy, 
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in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Sa- 
lerno. Manf.  Principally  woollen  goods  and 
maccaroni.   Fop.  2500. 

Atrato,  a-tra'-to,  a  large  river  of  S.  America, 
in  New  Granada,  which,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles,  enters  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Choco, 
but  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bay 
of  that  name  below  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  lat. 
3°  45'  N.,  lon.  77°  25'  W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  S. 
America.  It  is  navigable  to  within  140  miles  of 
its  source.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in  lat. 
8°  10'  N. ;  lo7i.  77°  0'  W. 

Attala,  dt'-a-la,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  middle  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Area.  720  square  miles.  Fop.  16,000,  of  whom 
one  half  are  negroes. 

Attenborough,  dt'-ten-hor-o,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  4  miles  S.AV. 
from  Nottingham.  Area.  2843  acres.  Fop.  1110. 

Attercliffe,  dt'-er-klif,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  E.  from  Sheffield.  Manf.  Cutlery 
and  hardware.   Area.  1270  acres.   Fop.  746i. 

Attica,  dt'-i-Jca,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
forming,  with  Bceotia,  a  division  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  chief  and  only  city, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  Greece,  is  Athens, 
with  its  port  the  Pirseus ;  there  are  many  villages 
in  the  district  of  little  importance.  Its  chief 
mountains  are  Helicon,  Cithteron,  Hymettus, 
near  Athens,  famous  for  its  honey,  and  Pen- 
telicus  for  its  marble  quarries.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Ilissus  and  Cephisus.  HJxt.  Taking  Attica 
and  Bceotia  together,  about  2475  square  miles. 
Fro.  Principally  oil,  honey,  and  marble.  Fop. 
about  116,000.  Lat.  between  37°  39'  and  38°  20' 
N.   Lon.  between  23°  5'  and  24°  5'  E. 

Attock,  or  Attock  Benaeas,  at-oJc,  a  town 
and  fort  of  British  India,  in  the  Punjab,  situated 
on  the  Indus,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  about 
40  miles  S.E.  from  Peshawur.  Fop.  2000.  Lat. 
33°  54'  N.  Lon.  72°  20'  E.— The  fortress  was 
built  in  1581  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  and  the 
town  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Taxila. 
Although  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  was 
greatly  agitated  by  the  crisis  of  1857,  it  soon 
became  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  surrounding  district  was  carried  on  with 
greater  regularity  and  safety  than  it  was  pre- 
vious to  the  mutiny. 

Attoo,  at-oo,  the  largest  of  the  Blishni  group, 
which  forms  the  W.part  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  L!xt.  40  miles  long  by 
about  17  broad.  Desc.  Volcanic  and  sterile. 
Lat.  52°  58'  N.    Lon.  172°  17'  E. 

Attoor.    {See  AnTOOR.) 

At  wood's  Cay,  or  Samana,  a  small  island, 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  130  miles  S.E.  from  San 
Salvador.   Lat.  23°  5'  N.    Lon,  73°  49'  W. 

Atzgersdorf,  atz'-gers-dorf,  a  town  of 
Austria,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna.  Manf. 
Principally  chemicals.  Fop.  2000. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  railway  from  Trieste  to  Vienna. 

Au,  ou,  the  name  of  several  small  villages  in 
diiferent  parts  of  Germany. 

Aubagne,  o-han\  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  10 
miles  E.  from  Marseilles.  Manf.  Paper,  earthen- 
ware, tiles,  and  leather.   Fop.  7232. 

Aube,  obe,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  tho 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and,  after  a 
course  of  90  miles,  falling  into  the  Seine  near 
Anglure, about  15  miles  above  Nogent-siir-Seine. 
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AuBE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  the  Marne,  E.  by  that  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  S.E.  by  that  of  the  Cote  d'Or, 
S.W.  by  that  of  the  Yonne,  and  N.W.  by  that 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  It  comprehends  x)art 
of  the  South  of  Champagne  and  a  small  part  of 
Burgundy.  Ext.  65  miles  long-  from  E,  to  W., 
and  54  from  N.  to  S.  Area.  2317  square  miles. 
Desc.  In  the  north  and  north-west  the  soil  is  thin 
and  poor,  but  it  affords  excellent  sheep-pasture, 
and  the  flocks  are  numerous.  In  other  portions 
of  the  department  wood  abounds,  and  the  soil  is 
in  general  fertile.  As  timber  is  dear,  however, 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  very  inferior  to 
those  in  other  parts  of  France,  being  mostly 
built  of  turf,  or  sods  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  The  west  of  the  de- 
partment is  soft  and  swaxnpy.  Forests.  Clair- 
vaux,  Montmorency,  Orient,  and  Soulaines. 
Rivers.  The  Seine,  Aube,  Auzon,  the  Yonne,  and 
the  Vannes.  Pro.  All  the  usual  grain  crops, 
fruits,  pulse,  hemp,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  honey  are  gathered.  There  are  some  large 
vineyards  in  different  parts  of  the  department, 
and  excellent  wine  is  produced.  Toions.  Troyes, 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  Nogent-sur-Seine,  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  and  Bar-sur- Seine,  which  are  the  capitals 
of  the  five  arrondisseraents  of  which  the  de- 
partment is  composed,  with  Brienne,  famous 
for  its  military  college,  where  Kapoleon  was 
educated.  Ilanf.  Cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  broad- 
cloth, yarns,  blankets,  leather,  straw  hats, 
gloves,  pottery,  porcelain,  glass,  paper;  and 
there  are  numerous  distilleries,  large  beet-root- 
sugar  factories,  vinegar-yards,  and  dying  and 
bleaching  establishments.  Fop.  about  263,000. 
Lat.  between  47°  55'  and  48°  42'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 3°  24'  and  4°  43'  E. 

AuBENAS,  oJje'-na,  a  tovi,m  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Privas.  Mavf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
paper.   Fop.  8529. 

AuBiGNT,  or  AviGNE,  0-leen-ye,  a  tovm.  of 
Fr.ince,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  28  miles 
N.fiom  Bourges.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  goods 
and  leather.  Fop.  2500.  There  are  several 
small  towns  of  this  name  in  France. 

AuBiN",  St.,  aio-hin,  a  small  town  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name,  3  miles  W.  from  St. 
Hdiers,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Brelade.  Fop. 
of  town  and  parish,  2354. — There  is  an  ex- 
cellent pier  here,  running  out  from  a  rock, 
and  above  which  is  a  fortress  called  St.  Aubin's 
Castle. 

AuBUEisr,  aw' -hern,  the  capital  of  Cayuga 
county.  New  York,  U.S.,  150  miles  N.W.  from 
Albany.  It  has  numerous  mills  and  manu- 
fiictories.  Fop.  about  11,000.— Tliere  is  a  very 
large  prison  here,  which  occupies  a  plot  of 
ground  500  by  1000  ft.  It  is  held  to  be  a  model 
for  all  sucli  institutions,  and  a  few  years  since 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure by  £1700.  There  are  several  other 
places  of  this  name  in  the  United  States,  none 
with  pop.  above  2000. 

Auburn-,  formerly  Lishoy,  a  hamlet  of  Ireland, 
iuAVestmeath  county,  8  miles  N.E,  from  Athlone, 
remarkable  as  being  the  supposed  scene  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  poem  entitled  "  The  Deserted 
Village."   Fop.  20. 

AuBUSSON,  o-hoos'-satong,  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  Creusc,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Gueret,  in 
the  department  of  the  Creuse.  Manf.  Woollen 
fabrics,  carpets  of  a  very  superior  kind,  for 
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which  it  is  famous,  yarns,  velvets;  and  cotton 
thread.   Fop.  6000. 

AucH,  or  AuscH,  oslie,  a  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Gers,  45  miles 
N.W.  from  Toulouse.  Mavf.  Woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  goods,  and  leather.  There  is  a 
trade  done  in  wine  and  Armagnac  brandy, 
timber,  wool,  and  quills.  Fop.  about  11,000. — 
Auch  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  time  of  Cajsar  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ausci.  It  has  a  very  fine  cathedral, 
founded  in  14S9,  though  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  town  itself,  however, 
has  a  mean  appearance,  the  streets  being  nar- 
row and  crooked.  Lat.  43°  39'  N.  Zon.  0°  35' 
E. 

AucHiN-LECK,  awTc-in-leh,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  12  miles  E.  from  Ayr. 
Area.  24,295  acres.  Fop.  of  parish,  4213;  of 
village,  1053.— It  is  a  station  on  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  Eailway,  47^  miles  from 
Glasgow.  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  lived  in  this  parish,  and  here  enter- 
tained the  distinguished  lexicographer  on  his 
return  from  his  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides." 

AucHTERAEDEK,  awk'-te-rar'-dcr,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Perth.  Fop.  of  town,  2844,  principally 
engaged  in  weaving ;  of  parish,  4208,  —  In 
1716  the  town  was  burned  by  order  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  In  more  recent  times, 
this  parish  originated  the  litigation  between 
the  earl  of  Kinnoul  and  the  Scotch  Presbytery, 
regarding  the  Veto  Act;  the  result  of  which 
being  in  favour  of  his  lordship,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Lat, 
56°  18'  N.  Lon.  3°  42'  W.— A  station  on  the 
Scottish  Central  Railway,  between  Perth  and 
Edinburgh,  13|  miles  from  the  former,  and  65| 
miles  from  the  latter,  by  rail. 

AucHTERMucHTY,  awk'-ter-muJc'-te,  a  village 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  9 
miles  S.W.  from  Cupar.  Manf.  Brown  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  with  damasks,  sheeting,  and 
checks.  Fop.  of  village,  1223 ;  of  parish,  3285. 
— It  is  a  station  on  the  Fife  and  Kinross  branch 
of  the  North  British  Railway,  from  Ladybank 
Junction  to  Kinross,  11|  miles  from  the  latter 
by  rail. 

AucHTERTOOL,  awTc -ter-tool,  a  parish  and 
village  of  Scotland,  county  of  Fife,  4  miles  from 
Kirkcaldy.    Pou,  in  1861,  609. 

Auckland,  Bishop,  awk'-land,  amarket  town 
of  England,  in  Durham,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Durham.  This  town  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew  Auckland,  which  has  an  area  of  45,863 
acres,  and  a  population  of  32,111.  Fop.  of  town 
7279. — The  name  is  derived  from  its  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bishop's  palace,  which 
was  originally  erected  in  the  13th  century,  but 
which  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

Auckland  Islands,  a  group  lying  to  the  S, 
of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
discovered  in  1S06  by  Captain  Briscoe,  the 
master  of  a  whaler  in  'the  employ  of  Messrs.  , 
Enderby.  Lat.  50°  43'  S.  Lon.  166°  42'  E.—  i 
These  islands  were  granted  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  jMcssrs.  Enderby  as  a  central 
whaling  station,  but  these  gentlemen  transferred 
their  privileges  to  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery 
Company,  incorporated  in  1849  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  the  whale  fisheries  in  the  South 
seas. 

AucKLAifD,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  island  of  New  Ulster,  or  North  Island,  situ- 
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atcd  at  the  liead  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  which 
is  separated  from  the  harbour  of  Manukau  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  by  an  isthmus  only  6 
miles  in  width.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Captain  Ilobson,  R.N.,  the  first  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  in  1840,  in  a  most  commanding- 
position  for  mercantile  pursuits,  as  water  car- 
riage is  obtai:ied  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  island  by  the  rivers  Wai- 
katoo,  Waipa,  Piako,  and  Thames,  of  which  the 
last  two  empty  themselves  into  the  southern 
arm  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  while  the  Waikatoo  enters 
the  ocean  a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  to 
Manukau  Harbour.  The  following  description 
of  Auckland  and  its  environs  is  taken  from  the 
"New  Zealand  Handbook, orGuide  to  the  Britain 
of  the  South" :— "  The  eastern  harbour  perhaps 
deserves  to  rank  as  the  finest  in  New  Zealand, 
and  will  ever  be  the  one  most  frequented  by 
shipping-;  but  the  western  harbour,  Manukau, 
though  presenting  a  dangerous  bar^  which 
lately  proved  so  fatal  to  H.M.S.  Orpheus  (a 
vessel  of  1700  tons,  and  400-horse  power,  carry- 
ing 21  heavy  guns,  wrecked  off  Manukau  bar, 
February  7,  1863,  71  only  being  saved  out  of  a 
crew  of  256  officers,  seamen,  and  marines)  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fine  ocean  inlet,  well  suited  for 
carefully  handled  steamers  and  small  craft,  and 
opening  a  most  convenient  sea  path  to  New 
Plymouth,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  all  the 
settlements  to  the  south.  Auckland  is  built  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  eastern  harbour,  and 
a  good  nietalled  road  of  6  miles,  passing 
through  continuous  farms,  villas,  and  gardens, 
leads  from  the  town  to  the  rising  village  of 
Ondhunga,  the  landing-place  or  terminus  of  the 
western  harbour.  The  town  displays  a  line  of 
wharfs  and  jetties,  and  two  or  three  streets  of 
shops  and  substantial  warehouses,  some  of 
wood,  but  more  of  brick  or  stone,  together  with 
various  modest  public  buildings,  such  as  churches 
and  chapels,  Government  house,  barracks,  gaol, 
custom  house,  and  local  Westminster.  The 
botanical  gardens,  Parnel,  and  the  little  sub- 
urban bays  sparkling  with  the  villas  of  the 
merchants  and  public  officers,  ofi'er  many  beau- 
tiful walks,  while  One  Tree  Hill  and  the  high 
grounds  behind  the  town  present  a  pleasing 
variety  of  scenery,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
Auckland  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  missionary 
bodies,  head-quarters  of  the  troops,  head-quar- 
ters of  native  trade  and  intercourse,  and  at 
present  head-quarters  of  the  governor  and  his 
little  court;  and  these  manifestations  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization,  coupled  with  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  people,  the  constant 
arrival  and  departure  of  shipping,  the  daily 
coming  and  going  of  the  native  canoes,  bringing 
in  produce  and  carrying  back  the  returns,  im- 
part an  air  of  animation,  variety,  and  bustle  to 
this  little  capital  of  the  north,  which  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  the  early  days  of  young  colonial 
towns.  The  home,  or  suburban  districts  of 
Auckland  may  be  defined  as  being  the  Isle  of 
Wight — Waiheki — overlapping  the  harbour,  the 
north  shore  opposite  the  town  now  exhibiting 
many  a  farm  and  garden,  Coromandel  and  the 
islands  of  Kawau  and  the  Great  Barrier,  the 
belt  of  Pensioner  villages— Onehunga,  Otahuhu, 
Howick,  and  Panmure — and  the  districts  of 
Waiuku  and  Papakura.  Coromandel  lies  nearly 
opposite  the  capital,  about  30  miles  distant 
across  the  Gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Hauraki).  It  pos- 
sesses a  fair  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  and  flourishing  timber 
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trade.  Here,  and  aroand  the  opposite  harbour 
of  Mercury  Bay,  the  Kauri  pine  and  other  valu- 
able trees  are  fine  and  abundant.  The  whole 
district,  in  fact,  from  Cape  Colville  to  the 
Thames,  forming  an  eastern  peninsula  40  miles 
long  by  15  broad,  is  well  wooded,  but  rugged 
and  mountainous;  though  here  and  there  it 
presents  some  small  valleys  and  fertile  garden 
spots.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coromandel,  and  though  present 
*  prospectings'  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it 
in  commercially  paying  quantities,  a  strong 
belief  prevails  among  practical  men  on  the 
spot  that  the  Coromandel  ranges  v/ill  eventually 
give  forth  both  gold  and  other  ores  in  consider- 
able abundance.  The  Kawau,  a  small  island 
about  20  miles  N.  from  the  capital,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  site  of  some 
promising  copper- works,  now  temporarily  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
the  necessary  mining  labour.  The  Great 
Barrier,  a  large  island  about  50  miles  N.E.  from 
the  Auckland  harbour,  to  which  it  forms  a  good 
outer  breakwater,  has  also  produced  some 
copper.  Well  wooded,  it  will  probably  become 
the  scat  of  a  flourishing  timber  trade,  and  it 
possesses  a  fine  harbour  in  Port  Aberorombie, 
where  a  vessel  of  600  tons  has  been  built.  The 
coasts  abound  with  fish,  and  the  few  native  and 
European  residents  possess  som.e  thriving  little 
cultivations  and  some  fine  cattle.  The  Pensioner 
villages  were  laid  out  by  the  Government  some 
years  ago  for  a  body  of  married  pensioners 
selected  from  among  the  most  able-bodied 
volunteers  in  England,  each  private,  on  certain 
conditions  of  light  military  service,  receiving 
the  gift  of  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  land.  The 
experiment  has  proved  eminently  successful, 
many  of  the  men  having  acquired  landed  pro- 
perty, and  created  clusters  of  little  garden  farms 
which  supply  Auckland  and  the  shipping  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  These  villages, 
connected  with  each  other  by  good  roads,  lie 
about  5  miles  apart,  in  a  sort  of  irregular  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  round  the  town.  Onehunga, 
the  nearest,  before  alluded  to  as  the  rising  port 
of  the  western  harbour,  is  6  miles  from  Auck- 
land; Howick,  the  most  distant,  about  12.  A 
few  miles  from  Howick,  we  reach  Drury,  in  the 
Papakura  district,  at  present  the  frontier  inland 
settlement  of  Auckland,  the  natives  not  having 
yet  parted  with  any  of  the  inland  tracts  more  to 
the  south.  Here  are  some  good  farms,  and  the 
whole  district  is  rapidly  coming  under  cultiva- 
tion. Waiuku  lies  a  httle  to  the  S.W.  of 
Papakura,  nearer  the  coast,  between  an  arm  of 
the  Manukau  harbour  and  the  Awaroa  stream, 
which  latter  runs  into  the  Waikato ;  and  here  a 
canal  cut  of  abo-at  a  mile,  or  a  tramway  across 
the  portage,  would  connect  tli£  Waikato  with 
the  western  harbour  of  Auckland."  Fop.  of 
town  of  Auckland  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, about  10,000;  of  villages  and  suburban 
districts  lying  within  a  circle  of  20  miles,  about 
10,000  more.   Lat.  36°  51'  S.    Lon.  174°  45'  E. 

Aude,  ode,  a  river  of  Franco,  which  rises  in 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  after  a  course  of  120 
miles,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  13 
miles  E.  from  Narbonne.  It  is  connected  with 
Nai-bonne  and  Cette  by  the  canal  of  Narbonne. 

Aude,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  in- 
eluding  the  S.W.  part  of  Languedoc.  It  has  the 
department  of  the  Herault  to  the  N.E.,  that  of 
the  Tarn  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
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E.,  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  to 
the  S.,  and  that  of  the  Ariege  to  the  W.  Ji:xt. 
79  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  52  from  N.  to  S. 
Area.  2436  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
intersected  with  numerous  valleys  running 
north  and  south,  and  highly  productive.  Hivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Aude,  which  has  about 
thirty  small  tributaries,  the  Robine,  a  branch 
of  the  Aude,  the  Fresquel,  and  the  Bere,  which 
falls  in  the  shore-lake  of  Sigean.  Pro.  Wheat, 
maize,  millet,  and  barley.  Both  red  and  white 
wines  are  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  olives  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
of  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  col- 
lected. Minerals.  Antimony,  manganese,  cop- 
per, silver,  and  lead.  Coal,  gypsum,  and  marble 
of  great  beauty,  with  good  slate,  are  found. 
Manf.  The  principal  are  fine  broad-cloth,  leather, 
hosiery,  paper,  hats,  and  pottery.  There  are 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  distilleries,  and 
iron  furnaces  and  foundries  in  different  parts  of 
the  department.  Towns.  The  chief  are  Carcas- 
sonne, Limoux,  Narbonne,  and  Castelnaudary, 
which  are  the  capitals  of  the  several  arrondisse- 
ments  of  which  the  department  is  composed. 
Fop.  about  300,000.  Lat  between  42°  38'  and 
43°  29'  N.   Lon.  between  1°  41'  and  3°  13'  E. 

AlJDENARDE.     {See  OUDENARDE.) 

AuDENSHAW,  aw'-den-sliaw,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  4  miles  E.  from  Manchester, 
in  the  parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Manf, 
Cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  hats.   Fop.  6327. 

AuERBACH,  ou'-er-hak',  the  name  of  several 
towns  and  villages  of  Germany  with  small  popu- 
lations. 

AuEESTADT,  ou'-er-stat,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Saxony,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Naumburg,  and  70  miles  S.  from  Magdeburg. 
— On  the  14th  Oct.,  1806,  the  Prussians  were 
defeated  here  by  the  right  division  of  the  French 
army,  under  Davoust,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Jena  was  won  by  Napoleon  with  his 
left  division.  For  his  service  on  this  occasion, 
Davoust  received  from  Napoleon  the  title  of 
duke  of  Auerstadt. 

AuGE,  Valle'e  d',  ozhe,  a  district  of  France, 
in  the  department  Calvados.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  distinguished  for  producing  the  finest 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  best  cider  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

AijGHAVAi/,  or  OuG-HEVAL,  aw'-ga-vol,  a  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  in  county  Mayo,  on 
Clew  Bay,  including  Westport  within  its  limits. 
Area.  33,695  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  hills 
and  bogs.   Po;?.  8802. 

AuGHNAMULLEN,  aivg'-na-mul-en,  a  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Monaghan  county,  province  of  Ulster, 
15  miles  S.  from  Monaghan.  Area.  30,700  acres. 
Fop.  11,498. — This  parish  contains  a  great  many 
lochs. 

AuGiLA,  aiv'-ge-la,  a  district  and  town  of 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  on 
the  route  between  Siwah  and  Fezzan.  Lat.  29° 
15'  N.   Lon.  21°  25'  E. 

Auglaize,  aio'-glaiz,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Area.  396  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000.— The 
Miami  and  Erie  Canal  intersects  this  county. 

Augsburg,  ougs'-boorg,  an  ancient  city^  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  and  Wcr- 
tach,  35  miles  N.W.  from  Munich.  Desc.  It  is 
a  large  town,  and  has  still  some  fortifications  in 
the  old  style,  with  four  principal  gates  and  six 
Bmaller  ones.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  several 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  Lutherans 
OS 
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have  also  several  churches.  In  the  public 
library  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  Greek 
books,  both  in  manuscript  and  print.  It  con- 
tains an  academy,  a  lyceum,  and  a  polytechnic 
school.  Of  the  public  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the 
town-hall,  the  Perlach  tower,  adjoining  the 
magnificent  Rath-haus  or  town-hall,  built  in 
1620,  and  containing  the  Golden  Hall,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  rooms  in  Germany,  being 
120  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high ; 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  beautiful  bronze 
fountains,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Manf.  Fine 
cotton,  wire,  lookin;:^-glasses,  tobacco,  coloured 
papers,  carpets,  ribbons,  and  chemicals :  there 
are  considerable  dyeing  and  bleaching  works  in 
the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  A 
large  trade  is  carried  on  in  engraving,  print- 
ing, and  bookbinding,  and  the  celebrated  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung,  the  leading  journal  of  Germany, 
is  published  here.  Next  to  Frankfort,  Augs- 
burg is  the  most  influential  money-market  on 
the  continent.  Fop.  48,359  Lat  48°  22'  N. 
Lon.  10°  55'  E.— Here  the  celebrated  "Augs- 
burg Confession"  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon, 
under  the  direction  of  Luther,  and  presented  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1530.  In  1806,  Augs- 
burg, by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  was  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  was 
surrendered  by  the  French  general  Rene  into 
the  hands  of  his  Bavarian  majesty.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Holbein,  Holl,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  and  the  native  town  of  many  members 
of  the  Fugger  family,  who  were  bankers  of 
European  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
and  from  whom  many  noble  German  families 
are  directly  descended.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
roads with  Munich  and  Lindau,  on  Lake  Con- 
stance; and  northward  with  Nurnberg  and 
Bamberg,  whence  a  line  runs  north-east,  con- 
necting Bavaria  with  the  Saxon  and  Prussian 
railway  system :  and  another  westward  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Rhine. 

AuGST,  osfe,  the  name  of  two  villages  in  Swit- 
zerland, opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  river 
Ergolz,  and  6  miles  S.E,  from  Basle.  They  are 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Augusta  Rauracorum.  Several  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  found  in  their  vicinity.  Fop. 
of  Aargau-Augst,  350;  of  Basel- Augst,  250. 
They  are  thus  distinguished  because  one  is  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau  and  the  other  in  the 
canton  of  Basel  or  Basle. 

Augusta,  aio-gus'-ta,  a  settlement  in  W. 
Australia,  168  miles  S.W.  from  Perth,  founded 
by  governor  Stirling  in  1830.  The  district  is 
fertile,  and  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Flinders 
Bay.   Lat.  34°  18'  S.   Lon.  115°  9'  E. 

Augusta,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Area. 
860  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  and  producing 
the  usual  corn  crops.  Fop.  about  25,0CK>,  of 
whom  one-fifth  arc  coloured. 

Augusta,  the  capital  ot  Richmond  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.,  on  the  Savannah  river,  110  miles 
N.W.  from  Savannah,  and  SO  miles  N.E.  from 
Milledgeville,  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district, 
producing  cotton  and  tobacco.  Fop.  12,000.— 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Charleston  and  Milledge- 
ville Railway.  There  are  several  other  smaller 
to\Yns  and  townships  of  the  same  name  in  th  i 
United  States  of  America. 

Augustine,  St.,  or  Cape  St.  Agostino,  aiu- 
qus'-tine,  a  cape  in  Brazil,  25  miles  S.  from 
Pcrnambuco.  Lat.  8°  19'  S.  Lon.  35°  W.- 
This  was  the  first  point  of  land  in  S.  America 
discovered  in  1500  by  Pinzon. 
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Attgustine,  St.,  a  port  and  river  on  the 
Labrador  coast,  British  North  America,  Lat. 
51°  N.  Lon.  59°  W.— Also  a  number  of  small 
islands  on  the  same  coast. 

Auldearn-,  aiol-dern,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  2  miles  S.E. 
from  Nairn.  Fop.  1328.— Here,  in  1645,  Mont- 
rose gained  a  victory  over  the  Covenanters. 

AuMALE.    {See  Albemarle.) 

Aunis,  aiv-nee,  an  old  province  of  France,  now 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente. 

AuRAY,  o'-rai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  10  miles  W.  from 
Vannes.  Manf.  Cotton-spinning',  and  the  town 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  fish,  cattle,  corn, 
butter,  honey,  and  wine.   Po/?.  about  4000. 

Aurelius,  oxo-re'-li-us,  a  post  township  of 
the  United  States,  New  York,  on  Cayuga  lake. 
Fop.  about  4000. 

AuRiCH,  vii'-reesh,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  formerly  the  principality  of 
East  Friesland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  13 
miles  N.E.  from  Ernden,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  canal.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  has  a  handsome  old  palace, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  princes  of 
East  Friesland.  Manf.  Brandy,  paper,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  pipes.  Fop,  4500.  Lat.  53°  28'  N. 
Zon,  7°  28'  E. — The  area  of  the  district  or  pro- 
vince is  1153  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  194,000. 

AuRiGNT,  0-reen-ye,  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands.    (^S'ee  Alderney.) 

AuRiLLAC,  o-ree'-yalc,  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  the  Cantal,  France,  on  the  river 
Jourdanne,  42  miles  S.E.  from  Tulle.  3Ianf. 
Jewellery,  copper  utensils,  paper,  woollen  goods, 
carpets,  and  blonde  lace.  There  are  tanning, 
dyeing,  and  brewing  works,  and  a  good  trade  is 
carried  on  in  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Fop. 
10,300. 

AuRiOL,  o'-re-ole,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  15  miles 
N.E.  from  Marseilles.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  though  many  of  the  houses  have  an  ele- 
gant appearance.  Manf.  Cloth,  paper,  soda, 
bricks ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
there  are  some  collieries  and  beds  of  gypsum. 
Fop.  5000. 

Aurora,  aw-ro'-ra,  a  name  common  to  several 
islands. — 1.  One  of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific.  Fop.  about  400.  Lat.  15°  50'  S.  Lon. 
148°  11' W.— 2.  One  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Lat. 
14°  5G'  S.  Lon.  168°  6'  E.— 3.  One  in  the  Red 
Sea,  inhabited  by  Bedouins.  Lat,  25°  30'  N. 
Lon.  36°  20'  E. 

Aurora,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  15  miles 
from  Buffalo.  Fop.  3000.— There  are  several 
small  towns  of  this  name  in  the  United  States. 

AuRUNGABAD,  o-rung'-a-bad,  an  old  province 
of  Hindostan,  which  now  forms  the  British 
province  of  Ahmednuggur  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  and  Dowlatabad  in  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions. It  is  situated  in  the  Deccan,  and  in 
1633  became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  It  was 
subsequently  divided  between  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas,  the  latter  receiving  about  three- 
fourths,  and  the  former  one-fourth  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  part  which  was  given  to  the  Mah- 
rattas is  now  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
Lesc.  In  general  mountainous,  a  large  portion 
of  it  consisting  of  a  table-land  rising  to  about 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  rice  in  great  abundance,  and 
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bringing  European  fruits,  particularly  grapes, 
strawberries,  and  peaches,  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  Fivers.  The  Neera,  Bcema,  and 
Godavery.  Towns.  The  principal  are  Aurung- 
abad,  Ahmednuggur,  Poonah,  and  Dowlatabad. 
Lat.  between  18°  and  20°  30'  N.  Lon.  between 
73°  30'  and  75°  50'  E.— In  this  district  and  the 
adjoining  one  of  Northern  Koncan  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  cave-temples  of  India, — those  of 
Elephanta,  Salsette,  and  Flora. 

AuRUHTGABAD,  a  Considerable  city  of  the 
Deccan,  the  former  capital  of  the  old  province 
of  Aurungabad,  175  miles  N.E.  from  Bombay. 
It  is  but  a  modern  city,  having  been  founded 
by  the  great  Aurungzebe,  from  whom  it  had  its 
name,  in  1634.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  city 
is  a  mausoleum,  built  for  a  favourite  daughter 
of  this  monarch,  which  is  somewhat  like,  though 
very  inferior  to,  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra.  Fop. 
about  60,000.  Lat.  19°  51'  N.  Xow.  75°  21'  E.— 
This  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  it,  are  the  cantonments, 
or  barracks,  where  a  battalion  of  the  Nizam's 
army,  under  British  officers,  are  quartered.  It 
was  here  that  the  Nizam's  irregular  cavalry  re- 
belled late  in  May,  1857,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  English  ladies  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety.  The  mutineers,  how- 
ever, fled  without  having  committed  any  of 
those  excesses  by  which  their  conduct  was 
marked  in  other  places. 

AuspiTZ,  ous'-pitz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Brunn.  Fop.  3000. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Vienna  to  Brunn. 

AussEE,  ous-see,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
situated  on  the  Traun,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Linz. 
Fop.  1400. — The  rock-salt  mines  of  this  place 
have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  1000  years. 
Lat.  47°  37'  N.  Lo7i.  13°  47'  E.— There  is 
another  place  of  this  name  in  Moravia,  44  miles 
N.W.  from  Brunn.   Fop.  2600. 

AussEGG,  or  AussiG,  otis'-seeg,  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  Saxony,  in  the  district  ofMerseburg, 
where  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  his  head- 
quarters previous  to  the  battle  of  Miihlberg, 
fought  in  1547,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

AusTERLiTZ,  or  Slawkow,  aws-ter-litz,  (Ger. 
ous'-ter-litz),  a  small  town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  12  miles  S.E. 
from  Brunn.  Fop.  3300.  This  town  is  noted 
for  being  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought 
on  the  2nd  December,  1805,  between  the 
French  and  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  in  which  the  former  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  which  was  concluded  on  the 
26th  of  the^same  month,  and  which  stripped 
Austria  of  nearly  24,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  2,786,000  subjects.  The  fight  was 
subsequently  called  the  "  battle  of  the^  three 
emperors,"  because  the  emperors  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia  were  present  in  the  field. 

AusTERLiTz,  the  name  of  two  small  towns  in 
the  United  States. 

Austin,  ans'-tm,  the  capital  of  Texas,  on  the 
Colorado,  in  the  U.S.  Fop.  10,000,  half  coloured. 
Lat.  30°  28'  N.    iow.  97°  45'  W. 

Austell,  St.,  au-s-tel,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Truro. 
Near  it  are  several  tin-mines,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  porcelain  clay  are  sent  to  ditferent  ports 
for  shipment  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  It 
has  a  beautiful  church,  elaborately  ornamented 
with  rich  carved  work  in  stone,  and  the  town 
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possesses  several  chapels  for  Nonconformists, 
and  a  good  market  house.  Pop.  of  town,  3825 ;  of 
parish,  11,893. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Cornwall 
and  West  Cornwall  Kailway,  39|  miles  from 
Plymouth  and  26|  miles  from  Falmouth. 

Austonley,  aws'-ton-le,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  8  miles  S. 
from  Huddersfield.  Area.  1760  acres.  Fop. 
1901. 

Australasia,  (South  Asia),  aivs'-tral-ai'- 
sJie-d^  in  modern  geography,  the  fifth  great 
division  of  the  globe,  sometimes  called  Oceania. 
It  comprises  New  Holland  or  Australia.,  Tas- 
mania, Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  islands  surrounding 
them  in  all  directions,  between  30°  N.  and  60°  S. 
lat.,  and  130°  E.  and  109°  W.  Ion.  Some 
geographers  have  divided  it  into  three  parts, 
named  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and  Malaysia, 
the  first  of  which  includes  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands;  Polynesia,  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific;  and  Malaysia  "the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  those  N.  of  Australia.  For  a 
general  designation,  the  British  have  adopted 
Australasia,  the  French  Oceania,  and  the 
Germans  have  changed  the  Terra  Australis  into 
Australia.  The  principal  island  or  continent  is 
now  termed  Australia;  and  the  French  and 
other  geographers  apply  the  term  Oceania  to 
all  the  islands  in  the  eastern  seas  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  between  lat.  35°  N.  and  56° 
S.,  and  Ion.  9-1°  E.  and  105°  W.  To  the  smaller 
islands  and  the  mainland,  or  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, they  give  the  name  of  Polynesia.  Area, 
estimated  at  8,297,500  square  miles.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  about  2,500,000. 

Australia,  or  Nev7  Hollatstd,  aios-frai-i^-a, 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  world;  indeed,  it 
might  rather  be  called  a  continent,  from  its 
great  size.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Asia,  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Torres  Strait,  which  separates  it 
from  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Arafura  Sea;  on  the  S.  by  Ba  s  Strait, 
which  separates  it  from  Tasmania,  and  the  S. 
Pacific ;  on  the  E.  by  the  S.  Pacific ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  IJxt.  Its  great- 
est length  is  from  Shark  Bay  on  the  W.,  to 
Point  Cartwright  on  the  E.  coast,  which  is 
estimated  at  2400  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  between  Cape  York,  on  Torres  Strait,  and 
Cape  'Hway,  on  Bass  Strait,  which  is  computed 
at  1400  miles,  Jrea.  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Coast-line.  8000  miles.  Capes.  Beginning  with 
Cape  York,  on  the  S.  side  of  Torres  Strait, 
there  are,  on  the  E.,  Melville,  Flattery, 
Gloucester,  Townshend,  Sandy,  Moreton,  Byron, 
and  Howe;  on  the  S,  Wilson  Promontory, 
Cape  Otvvay,  Northumberland,  Lannes,  Jervis, 
and  Chatham;  on  the  W.  Leeuwin,  Naturaliste, 
N.W.  Chye,  and  Cape  Leveque ;  on  the  N.  Bou- 
gainville, Londonderry,  Cockburn,  Arnhem, 
and  Cape  Wessel.  Gtdfs  and  Fays.  Although 
there  are  a  great  many  excellent  harbours  on 
the  Australian  coasts,  extensive  indentations 
are  comparatively  few.  The  principal  are  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Cambridge  Gulf,  on  the 
N,,  and  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  S.  The  first  has 
a  breadth  of  400  miles,  and  runs  inland  between 
600  and  700,  whilst  the  last  has  a  width  at  its 
broadest  part  of  about  80  miles,  and  extends 
inland  about  180.  Shark  Bay,  on  the  W.,  is 
not  more  than  40  or  50  miles  in  length  and 
width,  and  Harvey  Bay,  on  the  E.,  is  about 
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the  same.  Straits.  Torres,  on  the  N.,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  island  of  Papua,  and  on  the 
S.  Bass,  separating  it  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Besc.  The  interior  of  this  vast  country 
cannot  be  fully  described,  as  it  has  yet  been  but 
partially  explored.  It  is  believed  to  consist  of 
an  immense  plain ;  here  densely  covered*  with 
vegetation,  and  there  running  into  boundless, 
stony  deserts,  the  termination  of  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  trace.  Every  traveller  co- 
incides with  the  general  description  given  of  it 
by  Captain  Sturt,  who  in  18i5  set  out  from 
Adelaide  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  the 
interior,  and  pursued  his  object  as  far  as  laf.  25° 
33'  S.,  and  Ion.  1 38°  E.  Speaking  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  he  says  it  consisted  of 
sand-ridges  perfectly  insurmountable,  and  so 
close  that  the  base  of  one  touched  the  base  of 
the  other ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  being 
nothing  but  sand.  The  sand-hills  he  describes 
as  fiery  red  in  colour,  running  for  miles  and 
miles  in  parallel  rows,  with  points  like  the 
vanishing  points  of  an  avenue.  These  were 
finally  lost  in  a  stony  desert  that  stretched 
before  him  in  absolute  boundlessness.  From 
this  description  and  the  concurring  testimony 
of  others,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  parts  of 
this  continent  have  been  already  appropriated, 
and  form  the  greater  portions  of  its  sOuthera 
and  eastern  shores.  In  these  localities  the 
finest  scenery  is  to  be  found.  Extensive  tracts 
are  still  available  for  farming  and  pasturage, 
whilst  there  is  an  abundance  of  both  wood  and 
water.  At  a  distance  varying  from  30  to  90 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  E.  coast,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  runs  for  a  considerable  extent;  but 
from  Spencer  Gulf  to  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the  S., 
the  coast  is  generally  low  and  flat.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  W.  and  N.,  as  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  explored ;  these  extensive 
and  dreary  regions  offering  few  temptations  ta 
induce  the  settler  to  take  up  his  habitation  upon, 
their  inhospitable  shores.  Mountains.  The 
War r agon gs,  or  Australian  Alps,  the  Liverpool 
range,  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  the  prin- 
cipal. This  system  extends  from  Wilson 
Promontory  on  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  a 
series  of  low  heights  at  Cape  York,  on  Torres 
Strait.  Their  elevation  is  in  general  not  great. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  Blue  Mountains  is 
Mount  York,  which  is  3292  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Liverpool  | 
range  have  been  variously  computed  at  fromii 
4000  to  7000  feet,  whilst  Mount  Kosciusko,  ia| 
the  Australian  Alps,  has  been  ascertained  to* 
be  6500  feet  in  height,  and  is  estimated  to 
command  a  prospect  of  country  of  7000 
square  miles.  From  this  circumstance  some 
idea  of  the  flatness  of  this  portion  of  Australia 
may  be  formed.  On  the  S.  coast  the  Australian 
Grampians,  with  which  are  connected  the  Aus- 
tralian Pyrenees,  begin  at  Portland  Bay,  and-| 
extending  along  the  coast,  take  a  northeriu 
direction,  and  finally  become  connected  with  the' 
Australian  Alps.  In  the  S.  another  mountain- 
chain  takes  its  rise  at  Cape  Jervis,  and  running 
N.  is  lost  in  the  depression  of  Lake  Torrens. 
These  are  the  principal  mountain-ranges  of 
Australia;  amongst  which  are  to  be  found 
many  evidences  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Fivers, 
Of  the  rivers  in  the  interior,  the  principal  is  the 
Murray,  which  has  for  its  affluents  the  Darling, 
Castlereagh,  Pcci,  IMacquarie,  Bogan,  Lachlan, 
and  Murrumbigee.  The  extent  of  the  basin 
drained  by  this  water-system  is  not  known^j 
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The  otlier  chief  rivers  are  the  Hunter,  ITawkes- 
bury,  Brisbane,  Richmond,  and  Shoalhaven, 
which  fall  into  the  Pacific  on  the  E.;  the  Black- 
wood, Fitzgerald,  Phillips,  and  Glenclg"  on  the 
S.;  the  Swan  and  the  Canning  on  the  W.;  and 
the  Victoria,  the  Adelaide,  the  Liverpool,  the 
Flinders,  the  Mitchell,  and  the  Alligator,  on  the 
N.;  few  of  these,  however,  are  open  to  internal 
navigation.  Lakes.  These  hardly  deserve  the 
name,  being  rather  marshes  than  lakes.  The 
largest  are  the  Victoria,  the  Moore,  the  Cow- 
cowing,  the  Corangamite,  and  the  Torrens. 
The  first  is  traversed  by  the  river  Murray,  and 
is  in  S.  Australia;  the  Torrens  is  also  in  this 
region,  and  is  estimated  to  be  about  400  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  15 
to  20,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  In  the  dry 
season  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt-marsh. 
The  Corangamite  is  in  Victoria,  about  95  miles 
S.W.  from  Melbourne.  The  Moore,  and  the 
Cow-cowing,  a  salt-lake,  are  in  W.  Australia, 
where  there  are  many  other  smaller  bodies  of 
salt  or  brackish  water,  indeed  the  water  in  the 
majority  of  the"  Australian  lakes  and  morasses  is 
quite  salt.  Forests.  Our  Knowledge  of  Austra- 
lian vegetation  is  necessarily  circumscribed,  if 
the  immense  extent  of  territory  yet  to  be 
explored  is  taken  into  consideration.  As  yet  we 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  penetrated  beyond 
the  coasts  and  maritime  districts,  where  we 
find  that  the  trees  have  generally  an  unvaried 
dull  monotonous  hue  of  olive-green:  gloom  is 
their  pervading  characteristic.  In  describing 
the  general  appearance  of  Australian  tree-life, 
travellers  say  that,  amid  its  apparent  sameness, 
spots  may  be  found  teeming  with  a  luxuriant 
and  gigantic  vegetation,  sometimes  laid  out  in 
stately  groves,  divested  of  copse  or  underwood, 
and  at  other  times  skirting  an  open  country  of 
hill  and  dale,  gracefully  sprinkled  with  isolated 
clumps  of  trees  and  coveredwith  the  richest  tufted 
herbage.  Sometimes,  again,  they  appear  in  im- 
mense thickets,  interwoven  with  innumerable 
creepers,  and  forming  bowers  as  impenetrable 
and  picturesque  as  those  which  are  found  amid 
the  forests  of  Brazil.  The  trees  are  mostly  ever- 
greens, and  have  a  hard  and  horny  species  of 
leaves,  which  grow  from  the  branches  vertically, 
and  not  horizontally,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
trees  of  this  country.  It  is  affirmed  that  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  known  species  of  vegetables  are 
peculiar  to  Australia.  The  most  beautiful  tree 
of  the  Australian  forest  is  the  fern-tree,  which, 
when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet, 
throws  out  its  gigantic  leaves  in  every  direction, 
each  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  feet.  Grass-trees 
are  also  numerous,  but  palms  are  confined  to  the 
E.  and  N.  shores,  where  the  vegetation  assimi- 
lates itself  more  to  that  of  India.  Wild  Animals. 
Not  numerous,  but  peculiar;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  being  of  the  order  Marsupialia, 
or  having  a  pouch  for  the  reception  of  the 
young;  the  kangaroo,  wombat,  bandicoot, 
kangaroo-rat,  wild  dog  or  dingo,  and  the 
ornithorhynchus,  being  the  pnncipal.  The 
kangaroo  is  the  largest  native  animal,  and 
often  attains  the  weight  of  from  160  to  200  lb. 
Australia  has  many  varieties  of  it,  the  smallest 
and  most  beautiful  being  the  kangaroo  rat. 
The  wombat  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger,  bur- 
rowing in  the  sand-hills  of  the  interior,  and 
feeding  exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  social 
in  its  habits,  and,  like  the  most  of  the  Australian 
mammals,  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in  its  burrow 
during  the  day,  and  moving  about  in  search  of 
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food  only  in  the  night.  The  bandicoot  is  soir.e- 
what  similar  to  the  kangaroo-rat,  but  it  walks 
on  four  legs  instead  of  hopping  on  the  hind 
legs,  as  all  animals  of  the  kangaroo  species  do. 
It  is  not  fit  for  food.  The  dingoes,  or  wild 
dogs,  do  not  bark  like  the  common  dog,  but 
only  yelp,  and  are  the  most  frequently  met  with. 
When  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  they  devour 
each  other,  and,  being  very  destructive  to  the 
sheep,  they  are  eagerly  hunted  by  the  settlers. 
The  ornithorhynchus  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable animals  in  existence.  It  has  the  bill 
of  a  duck,  with  a  body  covered  with  fur  and 
resembling  that  of  the  otter.  It  is  about 
thirteen  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of  its  beak  to 
that  of  its  tail.  It  is  an  aquatic  animal,  laying 
eggs,  and  frequenting  the  margins  of  rivers  and 
lakes.  In  the  autumn  of  185S,  the  hare  was  in- 
troduced from  England.  Birds.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  emu,  the  black  swan, 
and  a  kind  of  thrush  called  the  laughing  jackass. 
Birds  of  paradise  are  numerous  in  the  north, 
and  many  of  the  songsters  are  exceedingly  gor- 
geous in  their  plumage.  The  most  magnificent, 
perhaps,  are  the  rifle-bird  and  the  ring  oriole. 
The  lyre-bird  has  a  tail  shaped  like  a  lyre,  and 
is  most  superbly  plumaged.  Of  game  birds, 
pheasants  and  partridges  were,  in  the  autumn 
of  185  S,  introduced  from  England.  Beptiles, 
These  are  numerous,  but  not  dangerous.  Tho 
most  formidable  is  the  alligator,  which  abounds 
in  the  north.  There  are  many  kinds  of  serpents; 
amongst  which  may  be  named  the  diamond- 
snake,  the  black  snake,  the  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
and  whip  snakes,  the  bites  of  which  are  all 
more  or  less  dangerous;  that  of  the  yellow 
snake  especially  is  almost  instantly  fatal.  Li- 
zards and  frogs  abound;  and  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, and  tarantulas  exist  in  considerable 
numbers.  Insects  are  also  numerous,  although 
requiring  no  especial  notice  here  on  account  of 
peculiarity.  Fish  are  also  plentiful  along  the 
coasts.  Domestic  Animals.  The  same  as  in 
England.  Sheep  are  very  abundant,  and  their 
wool  is  very  fine.  In  the  autumn  of  1853 
twenty-one  alpacas  were  presented  to  the  colony 
by  a  few  colonists  who  had  returned  to  the 
mother  country,  in  the  hope  that  that  animal 
would  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  the  means 
of  adding  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  the  fine  wool  with  which 
it  is  covered.  At  the  same  time  a  goodly  number 
of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  which  were  taken 
over  with  the  alpacas,  were  set  free  in  the  Aus- 
tralian forests ;  and  now  the  notes  of  the  song- 
birds of  England  may  be  heard  reverberating 
in  the  distant  woods  which  have  become  the 
adopted  home  of  the  British  emigrant,  and, 
doubtless,  often  prove  a  means  of  recalling  to 
his  remembrance  those  who  are  still  dear  to  him 
in  his  fatherland.  Climate.  In  general  dry  and 
healthy,  except  during  the  heavy  winter  rains, 
which  do  not  last  long.  It  is,  however,  liable 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Pro.  Wheat, 
maize,  the  usual  European  grain  crops,  and  fruits 
are  cultivated.  Tobacco,  flax,  sugar,  olives, 
and  grapes  are  also  extensively  raised.  As 
Australia,  however,  is  a  wool-growing  coun- 
try, sheep-farming  is  pursued  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Minerals.  Coal,  slate,  potters'  clay,  and 
beautiful  marbles,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  statuary.  Tin,  lead,  and  copper  abound; 
but  the  gold  discoveries  of  1851  in  New  S. 
Wales,  and  of  1852  in  Victoria,  have  eclipsed  aU 
other  mineral  products,  iBace,  The  aborigines 
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belong  to  the  Papuan  negro  race,  and  are  of  a 
choeolate-oolour,  wandering  in  their  habits,  and 
exceedingly  disgusting  in  the  food  which  they 
eat.  They  are  declared  British  subjects,  having 
the  protection  of  the  laws  equally  with  any  of 
the  colonists.  They  are  extremely  superstitious, 
believing  in  two  spirits,  a  good  and  a  bad, 
respectively  called  Koyan  and  Potoyan.  Their 
number  is  not  great,  and  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
Australian  Colonies.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Queensland 
or  Moreton  Bay,  Tasmania,  formerly  called  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  The  colony 
Df  New  S.  AVales  was  formed  in  1788 ;  that  of 
W.  Australia,  or  Swan  Eiver,  in  1829;  S.  Aus- 
tralia, in  1834;  Victoria,  in  1850;  and  Queens- 
land, in  1859.  Each,  however,  will  be  treated 
fully  under  its  respective  name.  JPop.  of  British 
colonies,  including  Tasmania  and  N  orfolk  Island, 
about  1.350,000.  Lat.  between  10°  and  39°  S. 
Zon.  between  113°  and  154°  E.— The  Spaniards 
or  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  discover 
Australia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century ;  but  little  was  known  of  it  till 
Darapier,  Wallis,  and  Cook  explored  its  coasts. 
The  first  British  settlement  was  made  at  Port 
Jackson,  in  1788.  Steam  communication  is 
established  between  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tr?li''j?nd  there  is  continual  intercourse  between 
these  two  countries,  which  form  the  antipodes 
of  each  other.  There  are  three  routes  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  one  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  called 
the  East  route  ;  the  other  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  the  third  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
called  the  West  route.  By  this  last  the  distance 
is  only  12,690  miles ;  by  the  Cape  it  is  13,880 ; 
and  by  the  first  route  it  is  14,488.  In  going  by 
Panama,  then,  the  voyager  would  go  1798  miles 
less  than  he  would  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and 
Singapore.  [See  New  S.  Wales,  Adelaide, 
Victoria,  Melbourne,  Perth,  Sydney,  and 
the  various  articles  on  the  colonies  and  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Australia.) 

Australia  Felix.    {See  Port  Phillip.) 

Australia,  Eastern.  {See  New  South 
Wales.) 

Australia,  North,  is  that  part  of  the  island- 
continent  which  lies  N.  of  lat.  26°  S.,  and  E.  of 
Ion.  129°  E.  i:xt.  Its  greatest  length  from 
W.  to  E.  is  about  1425  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  1080.  Gu^s.  Car- 
pentaria, Van  Diemen  and  Cambridge  on  the  N., 
Hervey  I3ay  and  Halifax  Bay  on  the  E.  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  this  large  tract 
of  country.  There  was  a  government  station 
established  at  Port  Essington  on  Coburg  Penin- 
sula in  the  N.,  but,  from  the  hot  and  unhealthy 
character  of  the  climate,  it  was  abandoned  i+i 
1849.  At  present  not  a  single  permanent  set- 
tlement exists  upon  it. 

Australia,  South,  lies  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
island-continent  of  Australia,  and  is  divided  from 
N.  Australia  by  the  26th  parallel  of  S.  latitude  : 
it  is  bounded  on  the  N.by  unexplored  territory, 
E.  by  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  W.  by 
Western  Australia,  and  S,  by  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Ext.  750  miles  long  from  W.  to  E.,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  600  miles.  Area.  300,000  square 
miles.  Coast.  About  1500  miles.  JDesc.  The 
surface  of  this  region  is  generally  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges,  the  principal  of  which  is  called 
the  Gawler  range,  the  highest  summits  of  wbich 
do  not  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  3012 
feet.  Of  these,  the  highest  are  Mount  Lofty, 
Mount  Btfown,  Raz(H*>Ack,  and  Mount  Bryan  j 
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the  respective  heights  of  which  are  1200,  3000, 
2992,  and  3012  feet.  The  celebrated  Burra  Burra 
mine  is  at  Mount  Bryan.  Rivers.  Almost  the 
only  river  of  the  colony  is  the  Murray,  which 
falls  into  the  lagoon  called  Lake  Victoria,  com- 
municating with  Encounter  Bay.  All  the  other 
streams,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  river,  are 
nothing  more  than  lines  of  ponds.  Climate. 
Hot,  but  healthy.  Fro.  All  the  ordinary  grain 
crops,  maize,  and  potatoes.  The  vine  flourishes, 
and  many  other  fruits;  whilst  melons  attain 
not  only  a  large  size,  but  are  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  country,  however,  is  rather  pas- 
toral than  agricultural.  Minerals.  Copper  is 
the  principal,  and,  with  lead  and  wool,  forms 
the  chief  article  of  export  in  the  colony.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Colony.  The  rapid  development  of 
this  colony  is  seen  by  the  official  returns,  which 
begin  in  1840.  In  that  year  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  only  14,610  souls,  but  in  1857  it  had 
increased  to  109,917  persons.  The  revenue  of 
the  colony  in  1840  was  £30,200;  in  1857  it  was 
£726,326.  As  regards  the  imports  and  exports 
—in  1840  South  Australia  shipped  colonial  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  £15,650  only,  and  received 
£303,357;  making,  consequently,  the  imports 
more  than  the  exports,  or  the  colony  a  debtor 
to  the  mother  or  other  countries;  but  this  state 
of  affairs  soon  changed,  and  in  1857  she  was 
a  creditor  for  £121,128,  the  exports  having 
amounted  to  £1,744,180,  while  the  value  of  im- 
ports was  £1,623,052.  The  portion  of  the  colony 
under  cultivation  in  1840  was  2503  acres ;  in 
1857  it  was  235,965  acres;  and  more  than  lo^ooo 
persons  are  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with 
the  land  that  has  been  brought  into  a  produc- 
tive state.  There  were  then  70  flour-mills  in 
the  colony,  and  226  manufactories  of  various 
descriptions.  Horned  cattle  and  sheep  num- 
bered 2,386,205  in  1857,  besides  26,220  horses. 
The  three  principal  branches  of  colonial 
business  in  South  Australia  are  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, and  mining ;  -and,  taking  the  general 
population,  with  the  acreage  under  cultivation, 
together  with  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1857, 
there  are  about  two  acres  to  each  individual, 
and  the  earnings  are  equivalent  to  £15  17s.  4.d. 
tor  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  This  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  statistical  results  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  Burra  Burra,  Kapunda,  and  other 
copper-mines  in  the  north,  have  hitherto  been 
the  chief  source  of  supply;  but  other  mines  are 
now  being  developed;  such  as  the  North  Rhine 
andBonAccurd.  Pop,  about  120,000.  ia/^.  between 
26°  and  38°  S.  Lon.  between  129^  and  141°  E.— 
This  colony  was  founded  in  1831  by  the  South- 
Australian  Company;  but  it  was  not  firmly 
established  till  1837.  Adelaide  is  the  capital. 
{See  Adelaide.) 

Australia,  Western,  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Norih  and  South  Australia;  and  on  the  N., 
W.,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  and  S.  Pacific  oceans. 
Area.  1,000,000  square  miles.  Of  this  immense 
territory  very  little  is  yet  known;  its  shoies 
have  only  been  partially  explored;  whilst  its 
interior  has  never  yet  been  penetrated.  Lat, 
between  13^  45'  and  35°  10'  S.  Lon.  between 
112°  40'  and  129°  E.— The  only  portion  of  this 
country  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is 
that  which  is  embraced  by  the  colony  of  VVest 
Australia,  which  see. 

x\ustralia,  Wesj?  (Colony  of).  This  portion 
of  the  above  territory  lies  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
and  is  the  most  thinly  populated  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies.  It  forms  the  south-western 
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corner  of  Australia,  and  may  be  considered  as 
being  bounded  by  the  30th  parallel  of  S.  lat.  on 
the  N.,  the  120th  meridian  of  E.  Ion.  on  the  W,, 
and  by  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  W. 
Ext.  350  miles  long-  from  N.  to  S„  and  about 
300  broad  from  E.  to  W.  Coast-line.  About 
600  miles.  General  Besc.  Consisting  mostly  of 
downs  and  slightly  undulating  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  salt-lakes  and  swamps,  with  a 
soil  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
The  colony,  however,  is  the  least  developed  in 
its  resources  of  all  the  others  established  in  this 
part  of  the  globe.  A  limited  trade  is  carried 
on  with  S.  Australia  and  N.S.  Wales  :  but  with 
the  Mauritius  and  Singapore  an  active  com- 
munication is  kept  up.  its  most  important 
part  is  the  Swan  River  settlement,  which  was 
founded  in  1829  by  Captain  Stirling,  who  was 
appointed  governor.  Wool  is  the  chief  export. 
Poj^.  about  20,000.    {See  Perth.) 

Australian  Alps,  Grampians,  and  Py- 
EENEES,  mountain-ranges  of  Australia.  {See 
Australia.) 

Austria,  Circle  oe,  aws'-tre-a,  the  largest 
of  the  ten  circles  into  which  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia ;  on  the  W.  by 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the  country  of  the 
Grisons ;  on  the  S.  by  Lombardy  and  1  stria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Croatia  and  Hungary.  It 
comprehended  Austria  proper,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  part  of  Friuli  and  the  Littorale,  Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg,  certain  districts  in  Suabia,  Trent, 
Brixen,  and  several  domains  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  order.  These  territories,  however,  are 
now  comprised  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Salz- 
burg and  part  of  Passau  have  likewise  been 
included  in  it. 

Austria,  Archduchy  oe,  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  which  are  frequently 
called  the  "  Hereditary  States"  formed  a  part 
of  the  above  circle.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia;  E.  by  Hungary;  S.  by 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  W.  by 
Salzburg  and  Bavaria.  Area.  12,298  square 
miles.  Divisions.  This  archduchy  is  divided  into 
two  great  parts,  namely.  Upper  Austria  and 
Lower  Austria,  or  the  provinces  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Enns.  Lower  Austria  is  further 
subdivided  into  the  following  four  quarters : — 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  quarter 
"above  the  forest  of  Vienna,"  and  the  quarter 
"below  the  forest  of  Vienna:"  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  quarter  "  above  the 
Manhartsberg,"  and  the  quarter  below  that 
mountain-tract.  Upper  Austria,  in  like 
manner,  contains  four  divisions ;  viz.,  those 
of  the  Traun,  Hausruck,  and  Inn,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Muhl  on 
the  north  bank.  General  Besc.  Fertile,  and 
cultivated  with  great  care  and  skill;  abounding 
in  forests  and  vineyards,  producing  annually 
25,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  raising  admi- 
rable crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Minerals. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  alum, 
arsenic,  salt,  and  graphite.  Manf.  Weaving 
and  spinning  wool,  cotton,  and  Hax.  Towns. 
The  principal  are  Vienna,  Linz,  Wiener-Neu- 
stadt,  Steyer,  and  Ischl.  Poj?.  about  2,300,000. 
Lat.  between  47°  26'  and  49°  V  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 12°  40'  and  17°  E. 

Austria,  Empire  of,  a  central  state  of 
Europe,  occupying  a  larger  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent than  the  dominions  of  any  other  power, 
except  Russia  aud  Sweden,  It  is  bounded  on 
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the  N.by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony;  on  the  E. 
by  Russia  and  Moldavia;  on  the  S.  by  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  Adriatic;  and  on  the  W.  by  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Havaria.  Ext.  Estimated  at 
800  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  450  broad 
from  N.  to  S.,  excluding  the  long  narrow  slip 
along  the  Adriatic  formed  by  Dalmatia  and  the 
S.  part  of  Croatia.  Area.  246,313  square  miles. 
Coast.  The  only  seacoast  possessed  by  this  great 
empire  is  in  the  Adriatic,  including  the  gull's  of 
Venice  and  Trieste,  the  numerous  islands  and 
channels  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cattaro,  at  the  extreme  south.  '1  he  extent,  there- 
fore, of  its  coast-line  may  be  taken  at  about  700 
miles.  Besc.  Extremely  mountainous, the  plains 
not  occupying  more  than  a  fifth  pari  of  the  whole 
surlace.  Mountains.  The  Rhietian  or  Tyroiese, 
the  Noric,  the  Carinthian,  the  Julian  or  Car- 
niolan,  and  the  Dinaric  Alps.  These  moun- 
tains seldom  exceed  6000  feet  in  height,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Urtler-^pitz,  in  the  Tyrol, 
near  the  Swiss  border,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  12,811  feet.  The  great  Carpathian  range 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Hungary;  it 
separates  it  from  Galicia,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nearly  9C0  miles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  a  place  called  New  Orsova,  on  the 
Wallachian  frontier,  where  the  river  passes 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  called  the  Demir  Kapi 
or  iron  Gate.  The  Carpathians  maybe  divided 
into  three  parts — the  Little  Carpathians;  the 
Western  or  Central  Carpathians;  and  the  East- 
ern (  arpathians,  which  encompass  Transjivania 
on  the  S.  and  E.  Besides  these  links  of  the 
main  chain  there  are  various  spurs  or  offshoots 
of  ^reat  length  extending  from  it,  among  which 
the  chief  are  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the 
Waldgebirge.  The  Lesser  Carpathians  com- 
mence near  Presburg,  and  run  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  forming  the  S.E.  boundary  of 
Moravia,  and  never  exceeding  2000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  Western,  or  Central  Carpa- 
thians, form  a  grand  range  of  an  Alpine 
character,  with  glaciers,  lakes,  and  chasms  of 
great  depth  in  different  parts,  and  have  an 
average  height  of  over  6000  feet.  The  extent  of 
the  Carpathians  is  about  1100  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  about  100,  but  this  includes  the 
Transylvanian  Alps,  a  series  of  parallel  ranges, 
which  stretch  from  the  Temesvar  Banat  into  the 
province  whence  they  take  their  name,  and  sub- 
side in  the  plains  of  Moldavia,  seldom  reaching 
4000  feet  in  elevation.  The  Waldgebirge,  or 
Forest  Mountains,  extend  from  south-eastern 
Galicia  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  Hun- 
gary to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad.  An  extensive 
mountain  range,  the  Sudetes,  or  Hercynian 
chain,  rises  in  the  low  country  between  the  Vis- 
tula and  the  Oder,  and  follows  a  north-westerly 
dn*ection  of  about  200  miles  through  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  the  north  of  Bohemia,  until  it 
reaches  the  Elbe  at  the  borders  of  Saxony. 
Many  of  these  mountains  are  extremely  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  the  Carpathians,  which 
abound  in  all  the  common  sorts,  with  the 
exception  of  tin.  Plains.  These  lie  in  Lower 
Hungary  and  Upper  Hungary.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  the  level  which 
they  present.  That  of  Lower  Hungary  occupies 
36,000  square  miles.  Rivers.  The  Danube  and  the 
Dniester,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,emptyingthemselvesinto  the  Adriatic, 
the  Vistula  into  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  into  the 
German  Ocean.  Some  of  these  have  several 
tributary  streams  of  great  extent  and  importance. 
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Lakes.  The  principal  are  the  Platten  or  Balaton 
See,  the  l^eusiedler  See,  the  Gruner  See, 
the  Traun  Sec,  the  Atter  See,  the  Czirknitze 
See,  and  Lake  Klagenfurt.  Forests.  Every- 
where extensive,  except  in  the  lowlands  of 
Hungary,  and  Lower  Austria.  They  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  an  eighth  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive soil  of  the  empire,  and  form  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.  In  Transylvania 
the  forests  abound  with  oak  and  other  trees  well 
adapted  for  ship-building  and  all  other  kinds 
of  carpentry.  Wild  Animals.  The  black  bear, 
the  fox,  and  the  lynx  are  plentiful ;  the  chamois 
is  getting  rare;  but  herds  of  wild  swine  haunt 
the  forests,  and  wild  deer  and  horses  roam  over 
the  plains.  Birds.  More  numerous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  white  heron  is 
especially  abundant  amongst  the  marshes  of 
Hungary,  and  the  vulture  and  golden  eagle  are 
numerous  amongst  the  Alpine  ranges.  Hej^tiles. 
The  land  tortoise  nnd  leeches,  which  last  are 
abundant.  Fish.  Plentiful  in  the  rivers,  the 
Theiss  being  considered  to  be  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  fish  than  any  river  in  Europe. 
Domestic  Animals.  The  same  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  Hungary  and  Galicia  great  numbers 
of  cattle  are  bred  and  fed,  and  in  the  mountains 
large  herds  of  goats  are  reared.  Climate.  Various, 
but  generally  heallhy.  Pro.  In  the  mountain 
districts  in  the  N.  the  produce  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Great  Britain ;  in  the  S.  maize,  millet, 
mulberries,  and  grapes  are  produced.  The 
Hungarian  wine,  called  Tokay,  is  deemed  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  hops  of  Bohemia 
are  considered  of  the  very  best  quality.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  in  the  mxOuntainous  districts 
there  is  much  land  that  cannot  be  brought  into  a 
productive  condition ;  but  in  Galicia  and  Hun- 
gary, the  soil  is  as  rich  as  any  in  Europe.  Mine- 
rals. Abundant  and  valuable;  comprising  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  quicksilver,  lead,  coal,  salt, 
marble,  and  precious  stones.  Transylvania  may 
be  pronounced  the  gold  region,  and  Hungary  the 
silver.  Copper  in  both  Hungary  and  Moravia; 
iron  and  coal  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia;  lead  and 
quicksilver  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola;  and  salt 
in  Transylvania,  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  The  Bohemian  carbuncle  and  the 
Hungarian  opal  are  both  much  esteemed  ;  and 
the  chalcedony,  emerald,  jasper,  ruby,  amethyst, 
cornelian,  and  beryl  are  frequently  found. 
Marble  abounds  in  most  of  the  provinces.  JRace. 
Sclavonic,  German,  Latin,  and  Asiatic.  M. 
Czoernig,  an  Austrian  statistician,  estimates 
their  division,  in  round  numbers,  thus: — The 
German  races,  including  Austrians  proper,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Transylvania,  8,000,000 ;  the  Scla- 
vonic, including  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the 
Voles,  Croats,  and  other  races,  15,000,000;  the 
Latin,  of  which  the  principal  inhabit  the  Italian 
States,  S,OuO.OOO;  and  the  races  of  Asiatic 
origin,  6,000,000,  of  whom  the  Hungarian  Mag- 
yars number  about  5,000,000.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  emancipation  of  Lombardy  in  1859  the 
number  of  people  of  Latin  origin  within  the 
limits  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  materially  re- 
duced. The  remainder  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  Armenians,  Jews,  gipsies,  and 
various  other  nationalities.  Towns.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Vienna,  Linz,  Innspruck,  Gratz, 
Laybach,  Trieste,  Prague,  Brunn,  Lemberg, 
Buda,  Klausenburg,  Peterwardein,  Zara,  and 
Venice.  The  Austrian  empire  is  estimated 
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to  contain  about  800  cities  and  large  towns, 
2500  market  towns,  and  71,000  villages.  Manf. 
Silk,  Imen,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloths,  hardware, 
paper,  and  glass  are  the  principal.  Commerce. 
Not  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  empire.  Exp.  Wool  and 
v/oollen  goods,  silk  in  its  raw,  spun,  and  manu- 
factured states,  cotton  goods,  line  linens,  and 
metals,  wheat,  grain,  flour,  and  cheese.  Impi 
Sugar,  and  other  colonial  produce,  dye-stufts, 
yarns,  jind  olive-oil.  Army.  The  peace  esta- 
blishment is  414,000,  and  the  war  establishment 
is  from  700,000  to  800,000  men.  Navy.  Small, 
not  carrying  more  than  600  guns.  Mel.  Roman. 
Catholic;  but  all  creeds  are  "tolerated,  although 
Protestants  and  others  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  those  who  profess  the  lioman  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Gov.  An  hereditary  monarchy, 
by  order  of  primogeniture,  in  the  male,  and, 
failing  it,  in  the  female  line ;  but  nearly  all 
the  provinces  have  independent  peculiarities 
and  di  tinct  usages.  Fop.  about  36,500,000, 
thus  distributed: — Austria  proper,  2,700,000; 
Hungary,  8,750,000;  Tyrol,  1,000,000;  Styria, 
1,200,000;  Bohemia,  5,000,00a;  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  2,200,000;  illyria,  1,500,000;  Galicia, 
5,250,000;  Croatia,  950,000;  Transylvania, 
2,300,000;  the  Military  Frontier,  1,100,000; 
Servia  and  the  Banat,  1,600,000;  Dalmatia, 
450,000 ;  and  Venice,  2,500,000.  Lat.  mostly  be- 
tween 45^  and  51^  2'  N.  Lon.  between  9°  30' 
and  26°  35'  E. — The  Austrian  empire  has  been 
denominated  the  '"Campania  of  Germany,"  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
which  was  subdued  and  annexed  by  Char- 
lemagne, and  called  "  Oesterreich,"  or  eastern 
kingdom,  to  denote  the  limit  of  his  dominions 
towards  the  east.  After  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, it  became  a  dependency  of  Bavaria, 
and  then  came  into  the  posset^sion  of  the  counts 
of  Babenberg,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till 
1246.  On  the  demise  of  the  last  of  this  line,  a 
war  broke  out,  and,  in  1276,  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  sprang  the 
present  imperial  family,  conquered  Austria,  and, 
seven  years  atterwards,  invested  his  son  Albert 
with  the  kingly  dignity.  In  1437  Albert  II. 
was  elected  emperor  of  the  German  empire; 
and  from  that  date  till  180d,  when  Francis  II. 
laid  down  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  great 
German  empire  was  dissolved,  it  remained  in 
the  Hapsburg  family.  In  1526,  Ferdinand  I. 
became  possessed,  by  marriage,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  The  partition  treaty  of  1772,  by 
which  Poland  was  dismembered,  added  Galicia 
to  the  dominions  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and,  in  1788,  the  Bukowine,  a  province  to  the 
S.E.  of  Galicia,  was  ceded  by  the  sultan.  The 
Netherlands  and  Lombardy  were  annexed  in 
1713  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  but  both  of  these 
territories  were  taken  from  Irancis  II.  by 
^'apoleon  in  1797,  when  Venice  was  added  to 
the  Austrian  dominions  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  Lombardy  was  restored,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Venice  conlirmeii,  by  the  treaties  of 
Paris  and  Vienna,  in  1814  and  1815,  when  this 
great  empire,  formed  of  so  many  antagonistic 
elements,  was  consolidated.  By  the  peace  of 
VillatVanca,  in  1859,  liOmbardy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
During  the  continental  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  184S,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  sou  Francis  Joseph,  who, 
in  1849,  gave  liis  subjects  a  new  liberal  con- 
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stitution.  This  constitution,  however,  was  sot 
aside  at  the  commencement  of  1852,  since  which 
period  ministers  have  been  responsible  to  the 
emperor  alone,  who  is,  to  ail  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  absolute  monarch, 

AUTAGUA,  aw'tag'-u-a,  a  county  of  Alabama, 
U.S.,  witli  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  Fop.  about 
16^000,  of  whom  one-half  are  negroes. 

AuTUjf,  o'-tu{r),  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
60  miles  N.W.  from  Macon,  situated  on  the 
Arroux,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire.  It  is  picturesquely  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  covered  with 
wood.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
11th  century,  a  museum,  library,  and  other 
buildings  of  interest.  Mavf.  Carpets,  cloth, 
leather,  and  paper;  it  has  a  good  trade  in 
cattle,  timber,  and  hemp.  Pop,  about  12,000. 
Zat.  46°  58'  N.  Lo7i.  4°  20'  E.— Julius  Casar 
mentions  this  place  under  the  name  of  Bibracte, 
and  under  Augustus,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Augustodunum;  there  are  some  fine  ruins  of 
the  walls  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and 
the  ancient  gates.  It  was  the  see  of  the  great 
French  diplomatist  Talleyrand. 

AuvERGNE,  o-vairn',  an  ancient  province  of 
France,  now  chiefly  divided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  in  Lower  Auvergne, 
and  the  Cantal,  in  Upper  Auvergne.  A  small 
portion  of  the  province  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Brioude,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire.  Desc.  Mountainous,  a  branch 
of  the  Cevennes  mountains  occupying  a  great 
portion  of  the  territory.  The  culminatinsr 
points  of  some  of  these  are  Puy-de-Dome,  4806 
feet  ;  Plomb-du-Cantal,  6095 :  and  Mont-de- 
Sancy,  a  peak  of  the  Monts-Dores,  6196.  Many 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  being  extinct 
"volcanoes. 

AuxERRE,oX;es-ai/,an  ancient  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Yonne, 
on  the  river  Yonne,  92  mil^s  S.E.  from  Paris. 
It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Etienne  or  St.  Stephen,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  an  ancient  palace,  and  an 
abbey  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  early  counts 
of  Auxerre.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  serges, 
druggets,  blankets,  hosiery,  hats,  yarns,  violin- 
strings,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  about  15,000. 
Lat.  47^  49'  N.  Lon.  3°  34'  E.— This  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Auxerrois,  or  county  of 
Auxerre,  of  which  the  arrondisseraent  of  that 
name,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  is  now 
the  chief  part. 
_  AuxoN,  oTces-ong\  a  town  of  France,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Troyes.  Mo'^if. 
Chiefly  hosiery.   Fop.  16,000. 

AuxoNNE,  oJces-one',  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  on  the 
Saone,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon.  It  has  a  castle, 
and  a  school  of  artillery,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  commerce.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
serges,  muslins,  and  hardware.  It  also  has  a 
trade  in  fruit,  wine,  brandy,  flour,  grain,  coal, 
wood,  and  iron.  Pop.  about  7000.— It  was  the 
capital  of  a  small  sovereignty,  the  monarchs  of 
which  took  the  title  of  Sires  d'Auxonne. 
_  AvA,  or  Ratnapura,  a'-va,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Burmese  empire,  situated  on  the 
Irawaddy,  350  miles  N.  from  Rangoon.  It  is 
skilfully  fortified,  but  many  of  its  defences  are 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  palace  is  of  modern 
date,  and  possesses  richness  and  beauty  in  its 
details.  The  dwelling-houses  are  far  better  than 
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those  of  Bensrnl  and  neighbouvin?  states,  being 
more  generally  elevated  above  the  ground.  The 
country  round  Ava  is  well  cultivated  ;  but  there 
is  little  industry  in  the  town,  which  is  gradually 
falling  into  decay.  This  city,  which  had  twice 
before  ranked  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Burmese 
empire,  was  made  the  capital  for  the  third  time 
in  1822.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  -earthquake  in  1839,  and  the  emperor  re- 
moved with  his  court  to  Monchabo.  Ava  has 
now,  however,  become  the  seat  of  government 
fur  the  fourth  time,  and  shows  signs  of  recover- 
ing some  portion  of  its  former  prosperity.  Pop. 
from  25,000  to  30,000.  Lat  21°  4.7'  N.  Lon. 
95°  58'  E.    {See  Burmah.) 

Aval.  Awal,  or  Bahrein,  a'-val,  the  largest 
of  the  Bahrein  islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Ext.  about  27  miles  long  and  10  wide.  Desc. 
Hilly  towards  its  centre.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley, 
dates,  and  other  fruits.  Exp.  Pearls,  sharks'- 
fins,  tortoise-shells,  dates,  and  coarse  cloth. 
Fop.  may  be  estimated  at  100,000.  The  chief 
town  is  Manama,  v/hich  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Fop.  supposed  to  be  40,000.  Lat.  26°  12' 
N.  Lo7i.  50°  40'  E,— In  the  sixteenth  century 
this  island  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese, 
who,  in  1622,  were  expelled  by  the  Persians. 
These  again  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the 
Arabs,  who  became  its  possessors  in  1790.  Since 
1810,  the  fishermen  along  its  coasts  have  been 
protected  by  British  cruisers. 

AvALLON,  a-va'-long,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  27  miles  S.E.  from 
Auxerre.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  court  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  an  agri- 
cultural society.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth,  paper, 
and  staves.  It  has  some  fulling-mills  and  tan- 
neries, besides  a  trade  in  wine,  coals,  and  grain. 
Fop.  about  5000.— It  is  the  ancient  Aballo. 

AvARiA,  or  AvARES,  a-var'-e-tt,  a  khanat  or 
district  which  formerly  belonged  to  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Lesghistan,  on  the  N.E.  slope 
of  the  Caucasus.  Area.  2287  miles.  Lesc, 
Mountainous,  and  infested  by  predatory  tribes, 
who  are  nominally  subject  to  Russia.  Pop.  un- 
certain :  the  province  is  said  to  contain  30,000; 
but,  as  they  live  mostly  by  plunder  and  the 
chase,  this  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 
Lat.  42°  8'  N.    Lo7i.  46°  40'  E. 

Ay \T:cT£A,a-vat-cha,  a  spacious  bay  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Kamtchatka,  into  which  the  rivers 
Avatcha  and  Paratounka  empty  themselves. 
The  entrance  is  in  lat.  52°  51  N.,  lon.  158°  49'  E. 
There  is  in  this  bay  a  volcano  of  the  same  name, 
which  in  1827  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption. 
Height,  upwards  of  9U00  feet.  The  town  of 
Avatcha  also  stood  here,  but  its  name  was 
changed  to  Petropaulovski.  It  has  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  was,  in  1854,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  a  small  squadron  of  French  and 
English  vessels. 

AvEBURY.    {See  Abijry.) 

Aveiro,  or  Nova  Braganqa,  a-vai'-e-ro,  a 
seaport  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  31  miles  S, 
from  Cporto.  It  hus  a  trade  in  fish,  salt,  oi!, 
wine,  and  oranges.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  40°  38'  K 
Lon.  8°  39'  E. 

AvELLA,  a-vel'-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  I'erra  di  Lavoro,  situated 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  town  Abella, 
18  miles  N.E.  from  Naples.   Pop.  6000. 

AvELLiis'o,  ob-vel-e  -no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  the  fttipital  of  the  province  of  Principato 
Ultra.  It  is  mostly  composed  of  narrow,  crooked, 
and  gloomy  streets,  and  has  a  cathedral  wliich 
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is  possessed  of  little  architectural  beauty.  Manf. 
Paper,  woollen  fabrics,  sausages,  and  maccaroni. 
The  neif?hbourhood  abounds  in  chestnuts  and 
hazel-nuts.  Fop.  about  19,000.  Lat.  40°  55'  N. 
Lon.  14°  47'  E.— In  1694  and  1731  this  town 
suffered  considerably  by  earthquakes. 

Aven,  or  Avon,  a  name  common  to  several 
rivers  in  England  and  Scotland.    {See  Avon.) 

AvENCHES,  or  WiFLiSBURG,  a-vanzh' ,  a  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  near 
Lake  Morat,  21  miles  S.W.  from  Berne.  Pop. 
1700.  Lat.  46°  53'  N.  Lon.  7°  3'  E.— This  was 
the  ancient  Aventicum,  of  which  there  are  some 
remains,  and  the  capital  of  the  Helvetii,  which 
became  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  and  was 
destroyed  in  447  by  the  Huns. 

AvENiNG,  dv-ning,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Gloucester. 
Area.  4428  acres.  Fop.  2070,  chiefly  employed 
in  weaving  woollen-cloth. 

AvEENO,  a-vair-no,  "  without  a  bird,"  a  lake 
of  Italy,  about  10  miles  W.  from  Naples,  the 
waters  of  which  were  formerly  so  unwholesome 
and  putrid,  that  it  is  said  that  no  birds  ever 
visited  its  banks,  on  which  beautiful  gardens  and 
vineyards  now  take  the  place  of  the  pestilential 
marshes  that  made  its  neighbourhood  so  un- 
healthy. The  grotto  of  the  Cumaean  sibyl  is 
still  to  be  seen  here. — It  may  be  observed,  that 
all  lakes  whose  stagnant  waters  were  putrid  and 
offensive  to  the  smell,  were  indiscriminately 
called  Aver7ia. 

AvERSA,  a-vair-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  8  miles  N. 
from  Naples,  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fine  plain, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orange-trees,  and 
contains  a  celebrated  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  large 
foundling  hospital.  Its  sweetn  eats  are  in  great 
repute  in  Naples.  Fop.  about  18,000.  Lat.  40° 
56'  N.  Lon.  14°  13'  E.— This  place  had  formerly 
a  castle,  which  served  as  an  occasional  palatial 
residence  for  the  kings  of  Naples :  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  convent,  in  which  Andreas  of 
Hungary,  the  husband  of  queen  Joanna  I.,  was 
strangled,  in  September,  1345. 

AvES,  ai'-vees,  a  small  island  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  belonging  to  Holland,  in  the  West 
Indies.  Lat.  15°  43'  N.  Lon.  63°  20'  W.— There 
is  a  group  of  little  islands  called  Aves  or  Bird 
Islands,  off"  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Lat.  12°  8' 
N.  Lon.  67°  32'  W.— These  islands  received  their 
names  from  the  great  number  of  birds  which 
frequent  them. 

AvESNES,  or  AvENNES,  tt-vain',  a  fortified 
town  of  France,  situated  on  the  river  Helpe,  in 
the  department  of  the  Nord,  or  North,  53  miles 
S.E.  from  Lille.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and 
lias  a  cathedral  with  a  tower  300  feet  high. 
Manf.  Hosiery,  serges,  and  soap.  It  has  some 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  marble  works.  Fop. 
about  3600. — The  name  of  several  other  smaller 
places  in  France. 

AvETEON,  or  AvEiRON,  a'-vai-Tong' ,  a  depart- 
ment iu  the  S.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  the  Cantal,  N.E.  by  Lozere,  E. 
by  Gard,  S.E.  by  Herault,  S.W.  by  Tarn,  and 
W.  by  Lot  and  Tarn-and-Garonne.  Ext.  75 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40. 
Area.  3385  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
especially  in  the  N.,  v/here  it  is  intersected  by 
numerous  oftshoots  of  the  Cevennes  and  Cantal 
ranges.  The  W.  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  well 
cultivated  and  productive,  whilst  the  S.  may  be 
regarded  as  a  high  table-land  connecting  the 
Cevennes  with  the  mountains  of  Cannes.  Rivers, 
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The  Lot,  with  its  feeders  the  Truyere  and  the 
Dourdon ;  the  Aveyron,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Ssrre,  Alson,  and  Caude  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  the  Viaur,  the  Cerou,  andtheVerre; 
the  Tarn,  with  its  tributaries  the  Dourbie,  the 
Lorffue,  and  the  Ranee.  Fro.  Oats,  rye,  wheat, 
truffles,  and  chestnuts ;  and,  where  the  soil  is 
good,  vineyards  are  planted.  A  great  many  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  are  reared.  Goats,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  numerous;  and  oxen  and  cows  are 
used  for  ploughing.  Minerals.  Silver,  copper, 
zinc,  antimony,  sulphur,  alum,  coal,  iron,  mar- 
ble, rock-crystal,  serpentine,  marl,  and  gypsum. 
The  department  is  rich  in  coal-mines.  Towns. 
There  are  five  arrondissements,  of  which  the 
capitals  are  Rodez,  Espalion,  Milhau,  Saint- 
AfPrique,  and  Villefranche.  Manf.  Woollen 
stuffs,  cotton  goods,  paper,  leather,  and  iron 
wares.  Pop.  upwards  of  396,000.  Jya^,  between 
43°  41'  and  44°  55'  N.  Lon.  between  1°  50'  and 
3°  26'  E. 

Aveyron,  a  rapid  river  of  France,  which  rises 
in  the  Cevennes  mountains,  and  after  a  course 
of  130  miles,  falls  into  the  Tarn  about  22  miles 
above  Montauban. 

AviGLiANO,  a-veel'-ye-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  11  miles 
N.  from  Potenza.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  the  finest  and  largest  oxen  in  the  kingdom 
are  raised.  Fop.  16,000.  Lat.  40°  45'  N.  Lon. 
15°  43'  E.— In  1824,  from  a  continuous  fall  of 
rain,  a  landslip  carried  away  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built. 

Avignon,  a-veen'-yong,  a  large  and  beautiful 
city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
Vaucluse,  76  miles  by  railway  from  Marseilles, 
and  51  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  just  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Durance ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
but  the  city  contains  several  beautiful  churches, 
a  fine  old  cathedral,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  palace  formerly  occupied  by  the  popes  is 
built  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  and  stands  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  rock  of  Doms;  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  fully 
three  miles  long.  Manf.  Silk  stuffs,  saltpetre, 
paper,  and  leather:  the  city  also  contains 
several  printing  establishments,  copper-works, 
and  type-foundries.  Its  trade  consists  of 
wine,  brandy,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  olives, 
oil,  saffron,  truffles,  corn,  and  wool,  all  the 
products  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands. 
This  territory  was  formerly  called  the  state  or 
sovereignty  of  Avignon.  It  belonged  to  the 
Papal  States  till  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when,  in  1791,  it  was  included  in  the 
French  territory.  Fop.  about  36.000. — Avignon, 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  was  a 
much  more  interesting  town  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  then  contained  sixty  churches,  among  which 
was  that  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade,  the  Laura  of  the  poet 
Petrarch.  Its  site  is  now  converted  into  a 
fruit-garden,  and  a  cyprcss-tree  indicates  the 
spot  where  Laura  is  interred, — A  railway  con- 
nects the  city  with  Cettc,  and  the  great  trunk- 
line  connects  it  with  Lyons  and  Paris,  Con- 
stant communication  is  kept  up  by  steamers 
and  railway  with  INIarscillcs,  Lyons,  and  Aries. 

AviL.v,  a-ce'-la,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
on  the  river  Adaja,  55  miles  N.AN'.  from  Madrid. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  once  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Spain,  though  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 
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Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Tojp. 
5000. 

Avila,  a  province  of  Old  Castile,  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  Area.  2570  square 
miles.  JDesc.  Level  in  the  N.  and  mountainous 
in  the  S.  Eivers.  The  Alberche,  Adaja,  and 
several  smaller  streams.  Fro.  Grapes,  mul- 
berries, and  other  fruits,  and  the  usual  corn 
crops.  A  great  many  sheep,  pigs,  and  horned 
cattle  are  reared.  Minerals.  Not  plentiful ;  but 
it  contains  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  coal,  which  are  partially  wrought.  Manf. 
Linen,  silk,  cloth,  paper,  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, and  leather.   Fop.  164,000. 

Aviz,  a-veez',  a  walled  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alemtejo,  situated  on  the  river 
Zatas,  70  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon.  Foj).  1415. 
— This  was  the  principal  place  of  the  order 
of  Military  Knights  of  Aviz,  founded  by  Al- 
phonso  I.  in  1146. 

AvLONA,  or  Valona,  av-lo'-na,  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  situated 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Adriatic,  92 
miles  N.W.  from  Yanina,  It  is  defended  on  its 
south  side  by  the  rocky  fortress  of  Kanina.  Fop. 
about  8000,  consisting  of  Christians,  Turks,  and 
Jews.    Lat.  40°  27'  N.    Lon.  19°  26'  E. 

AvocA,  or  OvocA,  a-vo'-lca,  a  valley  and  river 
of  Ireland,  in  county  Wicklow,  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  lyrics  of  Thomas  Moore. 

AvoLA,  a-vo'-la,  a  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  14 
miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse.  Manf.  Home-grown 
Bugar,  and  it  also  possesses  a  considerable  trade 
ill  cattle,  corn,  fruit,  and  oil.  Fop.  about  10,000. 
— This  town  occupies  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ancient  Ibla,  and  was  built  after  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  the  ancient  Avola  in  1693. 

Avon,  dv'-on,  a  name  common  to  several 
rivers  in  both  England  and  Scotland.  1.  A 
river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  and  falls  into  the  Spey.  2.  Another  in 
the  county  of  Lanark,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde 
near  Hamilton.  3.  Another  which  falls  into 
the  Frith  of  Forth  west  of  Borrowstounness. 
4.  A  river  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  which  falls 
into  the  English  Channel.  5.  Another  of  South 
Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
6.  Another  of  North  Wales,  which  flows  into 
the  Irish  Sea. 

AvojV,  Little,  a  river  of  England,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  runs  into  the  Severn  near 
Berkely. 

Avon-,  Lower,  a  river  of  England,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel 
a  few  miles  below  Bristol. 

Avon,  Upper,  a  river  which  rises  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  after  passing  ^-tratford-on- 
Avon,  flows  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  eastward  of  Halifax. — It  is  also  the 
name  of  some  small  places  in  the  United  States. 

AvoNDALE,  or  AvENDALE,  ttv-on-dail,  a  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  which  includes  the 
town  of  Strathaven  within  its  limits.  Area. 
37,666  acres.  Fop.  6125. — In  this  parish,  at 
the  battle  of  Drunaclog,  fought  June  1,  1679, 
Claver house  was  defeated  by  the  Covenanters. 

AvRANCHES,  av'-ranzli,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Manche,  33  miles  S.W. 
from  St.  L6.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  cathedral 
church,  which  was  founded  in  the  11th  century, 
a  public  library,  and  public  gardens,  which  were 
once  the  gardens  that  belonged  to  the  episcopal 
palace.  Manf.  Chiefly  lace ;  but  it  has  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  flax,  hemp,  cattle,  butter, 
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wheat,  salt,  and  cider.  Fop.  about  9000.  Lat, 
48°  41'  N.  Lon.  1°  22'  W.— Among  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  that  still  remain,  the  stone  is  pre- 
served on  which  Henry  II.  did  penance  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

AwE,  Loch,  aw.    {See  Argylb.) 

Ax.    (/See  Acqs.) 

Ax,  or  Axe,  ales,  a  river  of  England,  which 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  a  little  below 
Axmouth. — Another  of  the  same  name  which 
rises  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  falls  into  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

AxBRiDGE,  aJcs' -bridge,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  situated  on  the  Ax, 
22  miles  N.E.  from  Taunton.  Area.  540  acres. 
Fop.  799. 

Axel,  aTcs'-el,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand,  21  miles  S.K.  from  Middleburg, 
and  the  same  distance  W.  from  Antwerp,  situ- 
ated on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  district.  Fop.  2500,  chiefly 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Axholme,  Isle  of,  dks-liome,  a  district  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Trent,  Idle,  and  Don,  and  a  dyke  called  the 
Vicar  dyke,  which  joins  the  Idle  and  the  Trent. 
It  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Manley,  and  includes 
the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle,  Ep- 
worth,  Haxey,  Luddington,  and  Owston.  Ext. 
17  miles  long  and  5  broad.  Area.  46,980  acres. 
Besc.  Fertile,  and  large  quantities  of  hemp,  flax, 
rape,  and  turnip-seed  are  cultivated.  Fop. 
14,407. — In  1747  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
buried  in  a  peat  bog  in  this  district,  and,  as  she 
had  antique  sandals  on  her  feet,  it  is  supposed 
that  she  had  lain  there  for  ages.  Her  hair,  her 
nails,  and  her  skin  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of 
decay. 

AxMiNSTER,  aks -minster ,  a  parish  and  town 
of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  on  the  Ax, 
24  miles  N.E.  from  Exeter.  Area  of  parish, 
7637  acres.  Carpets  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Turkey  were  formerly  manufactured  here,  but 
the  manufactory  is  now  given  up.  Fop.  of  town, 
2918.  Its  church  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  and 
contains  some  antique  monuments.  It  was 
founded  by  Athelstan  to  commemorate  a  battle 
fought  with  the  Danes  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
It  is  a  station  on  the  London,  Yeovil,  and  Exeter 
Railway. 

AxMouTH,  dTcs'-mouth,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  at  the  moutk 
of  the  Ax,  21  miles  W.  from  Exeter.  Area. 
4723  acres.  Fop.  662.— In  1839,  a  great  land- 
slip, causing  a  chasm  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  lias 
formation,  the  great  belt  of  which  here  abuts 
upon  the  coast. 

AxuM,  dks'-um,  a  small  and  poor  town  of  Abys- 
sinia, of  which  little  remains,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated about  130  miles  N.E.  from  Gcndar.  It  was 
once  the  capital  of  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom 
and  a  great  commercial  emporium  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  as  such 
for  some  centuries  later.  The  church  of  Axum 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  1657,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  in  the  province  of  Tigre, 
except  that  of  Chelicut.  Fop.  not  known.  Lat. 
14°  7' N.    ion.  38°  47' E. 

Ay,  or  Ai,  ai,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  20  miles 
N.W.  from  Chalons-sur-Marne.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  champagne  wine.   Fop.  3418. 

Ayacucho,  a'-ya-koo'-cho^  a  department  of 
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Peru,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Junin,  on  the  W. 
by  Huancavelica  and  Lima,  on  the  S.  by  Are- 
quipa,  and  on  the  E.  by  Cuzco  and  a  territory 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  Indian  tribes, 
A^^ea,  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
about  130,000. 

Ayacucho,  or  Huamanga,  the  capital  of  the 
above  department,  about  215  miles  S.E.  from 
Lima,  founded  by  Pizarro.  It  possesses  a  raag-- 
nificent  cathedral,  with  several  convents,  plazas, 
or  squares,  and  handsome  public  buildiug-s. 
Top.  16,000.  Lat.  18^  12'  S.  Lon.  74'  6'  VV.— 
On  the  main  road  from  the  town  of  Ay  icucho 
to  IJma,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
former,  there  is  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  where, 
on  December  9, 1824,  the  Spaniards  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Peruvians;  and  with  this  battle 
ended  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  America. 

Ayamonte,  a'-ya-mon'-tai,  a  fortified  town  of 
the  province  of  Seville,  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadiana,  48  miles  S.W.  from  Seville. 
Mavf.  Principally  soap,  but  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  fish.   P'  p.  about  »000. 

Ayas,  ai-as,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  situated 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Alexandretta  or  Iskenderoon,  31  miles  S.E. 
from  Adana.  Pop.  not  known.  Lat.  36°  46' 
N.  Lon.  35°  44/  E. — This  town  stands  on,  or 
close  to  the  site  of,  the  ancient  Issus,  where 
Darius  was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  battle  of  Issus,  e.g.  333. 

Aycliffe,  oi'-Tclif,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Durham,  11  miles  S.  from  Durham. 
Area.  10,858  acres.  Pop.  1458. — It  is  a  station 
on  the  North  Kastern  Railway  from  Normanton 
and  York  to  Berwick,  101|  miles  by  railway 
from  the  last-named  place,  and  49f  miles  from 
Yor\i. 

Ayee  Bongy.    (i^ee  ATTv-R-nAA-^nTs.) 

Aylesbury,  ails-hur-e,  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  15  miles 
S.E.  from  Buckingham,  situated  in  the  fertile 
vale  of  Aylesbury.  The  parish  church  is  a 
large  cruciform  structure,  combining  the  Early 
English  and  the  Perpendicular  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. Manf.  Chiefly  lace  and  straw-plait; 
there  are  also  some  silk  factories  in  the  town. 
Pop.  of  town,  6163 ;  of  parliamentary  borough, 
including  several  parishes  within  its  limits, 
27,090. — Aylesbury  and  the  surrounding  district 
are  famous  for  the  ducks,  which  are  bred  and 
reared  for  the  London  market.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  branches  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railways,  43  miles 
from  London  via  Tring  and  Cheddington  Junc- 
tion on  the  former  line. 

Aylesfokd,  ails' -ford,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  3  'miles  N.W. 
from  Maidstone.  Area.  4391  acres.  Pop.  2057, 
— In  this  parish  is  the  cromlech  called  Kit's 
Coty  Houjst;,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
burying-place  of  Catigern,  who,  in  455,  was 
slain  here,  with  his  enemy  Horsa,  in  the  third 
battle  fought  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Britons.  It  is  a  station  on  the  North  Kent 
Railway  from  Charing  Cross  and  London 
Bridge  to  Maidstone,  39  miles  from  London  by 
railway. 

Aylsham,  aiV-sham,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Norfolk,  situated  on  the  right  l  ank  of 
the  river  Bure,  10  miles  N.  from  Norwich.  It 
has  a  handsome  church  in  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style  of  arcliitecture,  built  by  John  of 
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Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  14th  century, 
and  several  chapels  for  Nonconformists,  with  a 
library  and  reading-room  in  connexion  with  a 
literary  society.  The  town  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  Pop, 
2623. 

Ayr,  air,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  and, 
after  a  westward  course  of  33  miles,  falls  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  harbour  at  the  town  of  Ayr. 

Ayr,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport  of  Ayrshire, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  town,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  31  miles 
S.W.  from  Glasgow.  The  town  is  remarkably 
clean,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  '"Twa  Brigs"  of 
Burns  connect  the  town  with  Newton-on-Ayr 
and  Wallacetown,  both  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  In  the  High-street  there  is  an 
erection  called  Wallace  Tower,  standing  on  the 
site  of  an  old  structure,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Wallace  occasion  ally  lived.  There  is  a  statue 
of  the  Scottish  patriot  in  front  of  the  building 
executed  by  Thom.  It  contains  several  hand- 
some public  buildinsfs,  including  two  parish 
churches;  several  churches  and  chapelr-  for 
Episcopalians,  members  of  the  Free  Church, 
United  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  a  handsome  structure  at  the 
junction  of  High  Street  and  Santlgate  Street, 
surmounted  by  a  very  fine  spire  about  220  feet 
in  height,  and  containing  a  series  of  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  assembly-rooms  and  reading- 
rooms  above.  The  justiciary  circuit  court  for 
Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire  is  held  in  Ayr. 
Manf.  Carpets,  shawls,  leather,  woollen  bonnets 
or  caps,  and  cordage.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  sail-making, 
and  in  the  cod  and  haddock  fisheries.  There  is 
also  a  large  trade  in  coal,  grain,  and  iron,  great 
quantities  of  coal  being  shipped  from  Ayr  for 
Ireland,  and  iron  extensively  for  Liverpool. 
Pop.  of  royal  burgh,  8222:  of  parish,  930S  ;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  including  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Newton-on-Ayr  and  St.  Quivox, 
18,573.  Lat.  55°  28'  N.  Lon.  4°  38'  W.  The 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway  connects 
Ayr  with  all  the  principal  lines  of  Scotland  and 
England. 

Ayrshire,  air-shire,  a  maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Renfrewshire,  E.  by 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Dumfries,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, S.  by  Wigton,  and  W.  by  the  Irish 
Channel  and  Frith  of  Clyde.  Ext.  70  miles, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  12  to  22.  Area. 
735,261  acres,  or  1149  square  miles.  Besc. 
Hilly  10  a  considerable  extent,  but  much  of 
the  county  is  fertile  and  productive.  The 
insular  rock  of  Ailsa,  and  the  two  Cumbraes, 
belong  to  it.  Pivers.  Besides  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  which  washes  for  a  considerable  extent 
the  confines  of  the  county,  there  are  the  rivers 
Stinchar,  Lugar,  Girvan,  Doon,  Irvine,  Gar- 
nock,  and  Ayr;  from  which  last  the  wliet- 
stone  so  useful  to  meclianics  is  obtained :  there 
are  also  several  small  lakes  in  various  parts  of 
the  county.  Most  of  the  rivers  above  named 
rise  in  the  shire,  and  fall  into  the  sea  or  the 
Clyde.  The  county  is  famed  for  its  dairy  pro- 
duce, its  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and  higli  farm- 
ing. Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are 
found;  also  black-lead  and  antimony.  There 
is  vast  abundance  of  coal  of  different  kinds,  in 
successive  seams,  limestone,  freestone  of  the 
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best  quality,  ag-ates,  porpliyvy,  jasper,  and  cal- 
careous petrifactions.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
g-oods,  muslins,  thread,  and  iron.  Towns.  The 
principal  are  Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  Maybole, 
Girvan,  and  Ardrossan.  Fop.  199,100. — In  the 
united  parishes  of  Ayr  and  Alloway,  in  this 
shire,  Burns  the  poet  was  born,  in  1759.  The 
cottage  stands  by  the  roadside,  aoout  2  miles 
from  Ayr,  and  not  far  from  the  "  auld  haunted 
kirk"  of  Alloway,  immortalized  in  the  poem  of 
"  Tarn  o'  Shanter." 

Ayr  Head,  or  Point  op,  the  northern  point 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  which  is  a  rcvolvinj^- 
light,  106  feet  high.  Lat.  54°  25'  N.  Lon.  4°  23' 
W. 

Aysgarth,  ais' -garth,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  13  miles 
S.W.  from  Richmond.  Area.  77,308  acres. 
Fop.  6649. 

Ayton,  ai'-ton,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  13er\vickshire,  on  the  Eye,  in  which  there 
are  vestiges  of  supposed  ancient  camps,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Greenlaw.  Area.  6832  acres. 
Fop.  of  parish,  2014 ;  of  village,  875.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  North  British  Railway  from 
Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  7|  miles  from  the  former 
by  railway,  and  50|  miles  from  the  latter. 

Ayton,  a  name  common  to  several  parishes 
of  England,  with  small  populations. 

AzAUCHAL,  a-zaio'-kal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  26  miles  S.E. from 
Badajoz.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  valley  by  three 
hills.  Fop.  about  3000,  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brandy,  weaving,  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 

AzAY,  a-zai,  the  name  of  two  small  towns  in 
France,  in  the  departments  of  the  Indre  and 
'Indre-and-Loire. 

AzcoYTiA,  ath-lcoi'-te-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  one  of  the  Basque 
rovinces,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  niountani 
tzarriz,  20  miles  S.W.  from  San  Sebastian. 
Manf.  Hardware  and  iron  nails.  There  are 
some  flour-mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  fertile,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  grain, 
fruit,  chestnuts,  and  vegetables.   Fop.  3795. 

AzERBiJAN,  or  Aderbeitzan",  a'-zer-hi-jan\2i 
fertile  province  of  Persia,  part  of  ancient  .uedia, 
founded  on  the  N.  by  Transcaucasia  or  the 
Russian  provinces  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  S. 
by  Irak-Ajemi,  on  the  E.  by  Ghilan  and  the 
Caspian  tSea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kurdistan. 
Area,  about  26,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Moun- 
tainous, some  of  its  ranges  varying  between 
7000  and  9000  feet  high;  and  one  of  its  peaks. 
Mount  Sevelan,  attaining  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 12,000  and  13,000  feet.  Fdvers.  The 
Aras,  or  Araxes,  and  its  tributary  the  Kara-su, 
in  the  N. ;  the  Kizil-Uzen,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  in  the  S.;  and  several  others 
which  fall  into  Lake  Urumiyeh.  Lakes. 
Urumiyeh,  which,  being  salt,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  province.  Fro. 
Maize,  rye,  barley,  flax,  liemp,  madder,  cotton, 
honey,  wax,  fruits,  and  grapes.  A  great  number 
of  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared. 
Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  salt,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphur.  Manf.  Velvets,  carpets,  woollen 
goods,  silk  stuffs,  arms,  copper  utensils,  and 
some  cutlery.  There  are  several  large  tanneries, 
and  dressing  skms  and  furs  is  a  general  em- 
ployment. Climate.  Generally  healthy,  though 
intensely  cold  in  the  winter  and  hot  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Toicns.  The 
principal  are  Tabreez  or  Tabriz,  the  capital 
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Miana,  Selmas,  Maragha,  Ardebil,  Khoi,  and 
Urumiyeh.  This  last  is  the  birthplace  of  Zoro- 
aster. Fop.  about  200,000.  Lat.  between  36"^ 
and  39°  45'  N.  Lon.  between  44°  and  43'  40' 
E. — On  accoimt  of  the  grinding  system  of  tax- 
ation pursued  by  the  Persian  government,  a 
colony  of  40,000  Armenians  left  this  province  in 
1832  and  settled  in  the  liussian  territories. 

AziMGHUB,  a'-zim-gur,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  sanie  name,  49  miles 
N.E.  from  Benares.  The  district  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  district  of  Goruckpore,  on  the 
N.W.  by  Gude,  on  the  N.E.  by  .^arun,  on  the 
S.E.  by  Ghazeepore,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Joun- 
pore.  Area.  2520  square  miles.  Fop.  1,313,950. 
The  town  stands  in  ^a^.  26°4'N.,  Zo?i.  83°  11' 
E. — The  sepoys  in  the  town  of  Azimghur  re- 
volted in  June,  1S57,  and  on  the  18th  July  a 
battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the  British 
residents,  in  wnich  nearly  ZOO  mutineers  were 
slain,  and  18  English  killed  and  wounded.  The 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  British,  with  very 
inf3rior  numbers,  who  v^^ere  commanded  by  the 
deputy  magistrate,  Mr.  Venables,  was  complete, 
and  not  a  house  in  the  town  was  plundered  by 
the  rebels. 

AzixcouET.    (/See  Agin"Court.) 

AzMERiGUNGE,  az'-mer-i-goouj,  a  town  of 
Further  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and 
the  district  of  Mymunsiug,  75  miles  N.ii..  from 
Dacca.  It  has  a  considerable  inland  trade,  and 
a  place  for  the  construction  of  native  boats. 
Lat.  21°  31'  N.    Lon.  91°  10'  E. 

AzoPH,  Azof,  or  Azov,  dz'-of,  the  ancient 
Palus  Mffioiis,  an  inland  seaof  Ru  sia  in  Europe, 
lying  between  the  government  of  Taurida  on 
the  W.,  and  the  country  of  the  Cos-acks  of  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  communicating  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the 
Strait  of  Yenikale.  Ext.  About  235  miles  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  including  the  Gulf  of  Taganrog, 
with  a  breadth  of  110  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  from 
35  to  40  feet  in  depth :  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  produce  of  Siberia  is  transported  by  it  from 
the  Don,  which  discharges  itself  into  it  at  its 
N.E.  extremity.  The  whole  surface,  except  a 
portion  towards  the  centre,  is  frozen  over  for 
about  a  month  in  winter.  Lat.  45°  20'  to  47° 
20'  N.  Lon.  35"  to  39°  30'  E.— On  the  shores  of 
this  sea  are  the  towns  of  'i  aganrog,  Mariupol, 
Yenikale,  and  Azov,  with  the  names  of  which 
the  enterprises  of  the  last  Russian  war  carried 
on  in  the  Crimea  have  made  us  familiar. 

AzoPH,  AzoE,  or  Azov,  once  a  fortified  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  above  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don, 
but  now  a  collection  of  wretched  huts-  grouped 
together  near  a  deserted  harbour.  It  is  situated 
on  a  high  ridge,  on  the  site  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  Tanais  stood.  Fop.  about 
1500.    Lat.  47°  2'  N.    Lon.  39°  28'  E. 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  a'-zores\  a 
group  of  nine  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Portugal,  from  which  they  are 
distant  about  800  miles.  They  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  of  which  the  most  eastern  consists 
of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  with  the  small 
adjacent  one  of  St.  Mary;  the  middle  and 
largest  is  composed  of  the  five  islands  of  Ter- 
ceira,  Graciosa,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Fayal. 
The  small  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores  lie  con- 
siderably further  west,  and  appear  almost  de- 
tached from  the  others.  Area  of  the  whole, 
700  square  miles.  Desc,  Volcanic,  with  rugged 
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perpendicular  coasts,  subject  to  earthquakes,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  1591, 
which  continued  twelve  days  without  intermis- 
sion, and  destroyed  entirely  the  flourishing-  town 
of  Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael. 
Besides  these  occasional  and  dreadful  explosions, 
the  existence  of  subterraneous  fire  is  constantly 
indicated  by  numerous  hot  springs  throughout 
the  islands.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
however,  the  soil  in  each  ol  the  islands  may 
be  considered  as  exceedingly  fertile.  Fro.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  corn,  besides  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  sugar-cane,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  best 
vines  are  raised  on  the  lofty  sides  of  the  Peak  of 
Pico,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  which  attains 
an  elevation  of  7613  feet.  Exp.  Wine,  brandy, 
oranges,  pulse,  beef,  and  salt  pork  to  Portugal. 
Imp.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  hardware 
from  England ;  iron,  pitch,  cordage,  and  glass 
from  the  north  of  Europe ;  rum,  coffee,  and 
sugar  from  Brazil ;  oil  and  timber  from  the 
United  States,  and  tea  from  Portugal.  Pop.  up- 
wards of  240,000,  being  a  mixed  race  of  negroes 
and  Portuguese.  Lat.  between  36°  55'  and  39° 
4V  N.  Lon.  between  25°  and  31°  15'  E.— The 
Azores  were  first  colonized  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  15th  century.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  Aqov,  the  Portuguese  word  for  hawk, 
many  of  that  species  of  bird  having  been  seen 
in  them  at  the  time. 

Azpeytia,  oth-pi'-te-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  one  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  15  miles  S.W.  from  San  Sebastian. 
Manf.  Nails,  iron  utensils,  and  shoes.  Fop. 
1200. — About  a  mile  from  this  place,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Urola,  in  a  house  which  is  still 
preserved  within  the  marble  walls  of  a  convent 
that  bears  his  name,  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born. 

AzREK,  Bahr-el,  or  the  Blue  River,  az'-reky 
the  principal  stream  of  Abyssinia,  which,  after 
a  winding  course  through  Abyssinia  and  Sen- 
naar,  falls  into  the  Bahr-el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile, 
near  Khartum. 

Aztecs,  dz-teJcs,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  moved  southwards  from  the  country  situated 
to  the  N.  of  California,  and  last  settled  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico  about  1170. 
In  the  15th  century  it  is  conjectured  by  Hum- 
boldt that  by  success  in  vv^ar  they  had  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  60,000  square 
miles  of  country.  They  were  extremely  super- 
stitious, and  worshipped  a  number  of  deities, 
and  they  had  also  made  some  progress  in  the 
arts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  representations  of 
human  beings,  animals,  fruit,  and  foliage, 
in  their  paintings,  and  their  architectural  and 
sculptural  monuments.  They  also  cultivated 
the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry,  but  they  had  no 
acquaintance  with  alphabetic  writing,  and  could 
only  keep  a  record  of  past  events  by  means  of 
hieroglyphics.  Montezuma  II.,  who  may  be 
considered  the  last  of  their  kings,  and  whose 
government  degenerated  into  a  complete  despo- 
tism, reigned  from  1502  to  1520,  when  Mexico 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 

AzuN,  Val  d',  a'-zu{r)n,  a  lovely  valley  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  High 
Pyrenees,  called  the  "  Eden  of  the  Pyrenees," 
reaching-  the  base  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and 
crossed  by  an  important  road  into  Spain. 

AzzANA,  Castel  d',  ath-a'-ua,  a  village  of 
Northern  Italy,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Verona, 
where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  May,  1799. 
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AzzuiT,  az'-zun,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Palestine,  s  tuated  on  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Kanah,  27  miles  N.W,  from  Jerusalem. 

B 

Baadia,  ha'-di-a,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the 
oasis  of  Ziban,  province  of  Constantine,  situ- 
ated near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  called 
Shott  Melrir.    Lat.  34°  15'  N.    Lon.  6°  33'  E. 

Baagoe,  ba'-ffo,  two  small  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  belonging  to  Denmark,  one  in  the 
channel  between  the  islands  of  Falster  and 
Zeeland,  in  lat.  54°  55' N.,  Zo7i.  12°  3' E.  j  the 
other  in  the  Little  Belt,  near  the  coast  of 
Odense,  in  lat.  55°  18'  N.,  Ion.  9°  48'  E. 

Baalbec,  or  Baalbek,  hdl'-helc,  the  Baalath 
of  Scripture,  and  the  ancient  Heliopohs  of  the 
Greeks,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  It  is  33  miles  N.  from  Damascus, 
and  consists  of  a  few  groups  of  small  and  meanly 
built  houses,  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  site  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
ruinous  walls,  flanked  by  square  towers,  and 
about  four  miles  in  circuit.  Fop.  about  2000. 
Lat.  34°  N.  Lon.  36°  10'  E.— Here  are  to  be 
found  some  splendid  remains  of  antiquity, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ruins  of 
a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun.  It 
is  uncertain  by  whom  or  at  what  time  this 
building  was  erected,  but  some  suppose  the 
ruins  to  be  the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  said  by  Johnof  Malala  to  have  been  built 
at  Heliopolis  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 
Until  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  In  1401  it 
was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  and  in  1759  it  was 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  which  reduced  it  to 
its  present  condition. 

Baarle,  harl,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  N.  Brabant,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Breda.  It  bears  the  affix  of  Nassau  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Baarle  Hertog,  a  neighboui'ing 
village,  which  joins  it  so  closely  that  the  two 
form  only  one  place.  Fop»  about  1800.  Lat. 
51°  26'  N.    Lon.  4°  56'  E. 

Baba,  ba'-ha,  a  seaport  town  and  cape  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  forming  the  W.  extremity  of 
Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Fcp.  4000.  Lat.  of 
cape,  39°  27'  N.  Lon.  26°  3'  E.— Another  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  Larissa.  Fop.  4000. 
Lat.  39°  50'  N.  Lon.  22°  33'  E.— Another  "a 
S.  America,  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  Fop. 
3000.    Lat.  1°  48'  S.    Lon.  79°  37'  W. 

Baba-Dagh,  ha'-ha-da,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  the  district  of  Dobrudscha,  in  Bul- 
garia, 95  miles  N.E.  from  Silistria.  It  has 
several  mosques,  and  a  considerable  trade 
through  the  port  of  Yeniserai,  on  Lake  Kassein, 
a  lagoon  communicating  with  the  Black  Sea. 
Fop.  10,000. 

Babek,  ha'-heh,  a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  province  of  Kerman,  95  miles  W. 
from  Kerman,  formerly  a  fine  city,  but  now 
falling  into  decay.  Lat.  30°  3'  N.  Lon.  64° 
18'  E. 

Babelmandeb,  Strait  of,  hai'-hel-man'-dehy 
"  the  gate  of  tears,"  a  channel  uniting  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  15  miles  broad  in 
the  narrowest  part.  {See  Asia.) — Also  a  small 
barren  island  in  the  middle  of  the  strait. 

Babelmandeb,  Sea  or  Gulf  of.  Gulf  of 
ADEif,  or  GuLS  OF  Akabia,  a  part  of  th© 
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Arabian  Sea,  extending-  550  miles  from  E.  to  W., 
with  a  breadth  of  Irom  100  lo  200.  Lat.  between 
10°  SO'  and  15°  N.   Lon.  between  43°  and  51°  E. 

Babelthuap,  bai'-bel-thii'-ap,  the  largest  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  iS'orth  Pacific  Ocean, 
having-  a  circumference  of  about  50  miles.  Lat. 
7°  40'  N.   ioM.  134°  40'  E. 

Eabinovitchi,  ba'-bi-no-vit-cM,n,  small  town 
of  Eussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Mo- 
liilev,  on  the  Luutchessa,  60  miles  N.  from 
Mohilev.    Lat.  54°  47'  N.    Lon.  30°  37'  E. 

Babuyanes,  or  Babuyan  Islands,  ba-hoo'- 
ya-nes,  a  number  of  islands  lying  about  30  miles 
N,  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  northern  of  the  Philippines. 
Pop.,  united,  about  12,000.  Lat.  18°  68'  to  19° 
42'  N.    Lon.  121°  15'  to  122°  5'  E. 

Babylon,  bab'-i-lon,  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  empire,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  about  60  miles  S.  from  Bagdad. 
The  moderntown  of  Hillah  is  supposed  to  occupy 
a  part  of  its  site.  It  had  100  brazen  gates,  and 
its  walls,  which  were  cemicnted  with  bitumen, 
measured  60  miles  in  circumference,  87  feet  in 
thickness  and  350  in  height.  It  was  taken  by 
Cyrus,  j.c.  538,  after  he  had  drained  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and 
marched  his  troops  by  night  into  the  town 
through  the  dried  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  sub- 
sequently taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
became  famous  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
of  his  death.  From,  it  arose  the  new  empire 
which  was  afterwards  established  under  the 
Seleucidte. 

Babylonia,  bdb-i-lo'-ne-a,  a  large  province  of 
Assyria,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  The 
inhabitants  shook  ofi"  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and 
the  province  became  as  powerful  as  the  present 
kingdom. 

Bacalar,  Salamanca  de,  ba'-Tca-lar',  a  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  ot  Yucatan,  80  miles 
N.W.  from  Belize,  and  175  miles  S.E.  from 
Merida.  Pro.  Mahogany  and  fustic.  Pop.  about 
4000,  consisting  principally  of  Indians. 

Baccarat,  ba'-ka-ra,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe, 
situated  on  the  Meurthe,  30  miles  S.E.  from 
Nancy.   Manf.  Principally  glass.    Pop,  4000. 

Bacchiglione,  ba  -keel-ye'-o-nai,  a  navigable 
river  of  Upper  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Alps, 
about  15  miles  N.E.  from  Vicenza,  and,  after  a 
course  of  55  miles,  falls  into  the  lagunes  of 
Venice. 

Bacharach,  ha'-Tca-rak,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  lihine  province,  in  the  government  of 
Coblenz,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Coblenz.  Pop. 
about  2000.  Here,  on  the  1st  January,  1814, 
Blucher,  wiih  his  army,  crossed  the  Rhine. 

BachiaNjOT  Batchian,  bat'-she-an,  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
S.  peninsula  of  Gilolo,  and  belonging  to  the 
Gilolo  group,  or  Moluccas  proper.  Ext.  54  miles 
long  by  20  broad.  Area,  estimated  at  900  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and  mountainous.  Ljat.  1°  S. 
Lon.  127°  33'  E. — It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
by  the  Dutch  in  1610. 

Back  Kiver,  bdk,  formerly  the  Great  Fish 
River,  but  now  named  Back  River,  in  honour 
of  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  George 
Back,  R.N.  It  issues  from  Sussex  Lake,  and 
falls  into  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  lon.  94°  40'  W. 

Back  Land,  the  territory  through  which  the 
above  river  flows,  and  so  named  from  its  having 
been  explored  by  Captain  Back  in  1831. 
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Backeegunge,  ba' -ker-goonj  y  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  and  province  of 
bengal,  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  the  province  called 
the  tiunderbunds,  and  forming  with  that  district 
the  swampy  tract  of  land  that  is  intersected  by 
the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
mapootra. Area.  3794  square  miles,  Desc.  A 
thick  impenetrable  jungle,  here  and  there  re- 
lieved by  some  patches  of  fertile  rice-ground. 
Pop,  733,800. — Its  capital  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  129  miles  E.  from  Calcutta. 

Backnang,  bak'-nang,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  16  miles  N.E.  from 
Stuttgart.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth  and  leather. 
Pop.  about  4000. 

Bacs,  baks,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  woiwod- 
sehaft  of  Servia,  28  miles  S.  from  Zombor,  and 
75  miles  S.W.  from  Szegedin.  It  has  a  consider- 
able transit  trade.  Pop.  about  3000.  Lat.  45° 
23'  N.    Lon.  19°  16'  E. 

Bacs,  a  district  of  Austria,  forming  part  of 
the  woiwodschaft  of  Servia,  and  occupying  the 
S.  portion  of  the  long  strip  of  alluvial  ground 
lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  It 
is  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bacs  by  the  Franzen's  Canal.  Area.  3625 
square  miles.  Desc.  At  some  seasons  almost 
a  morass;  but  fertile,  and  producing  abundance 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  wine.    Pop.  500,000. 

Bacton,  bdk-ton,  three  parishes  of  England, 
with  small  populations,  one  in  Hereford,  another 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  other  in  Suffolk. 

Bacup,  bdk'-up,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, 12  miles  S.E.  from  Blackburn.  Manf, 
Cotton-spinning  and  power-loom  weaving. 
There  are  some  considerable  dye-works  in  the 
town,  and  some  brass  and  iron  foundries.  Pop, 
30,935. — It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Manchester, 
Bury,  and  Bacup  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  22  miles  from  Manchester. 

Bad  A  GEY,  bd-ddg-ry,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  on 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  Africa,  on  the  coast 
known  as  the  Slave  Coast,  300  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape-Coast  Castle.  Pop.  considered  to  be  10,000. 
Lat.  6'  29'  N.    Lon.  3°  4'  E. 

Badajos,  or  Badajoz,  bdd'-a-jos  (Sp.  ba-da- 
hos),  a  strongly  fortified  frontier  city  of  Spain, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  116 
miles  E.  from  Lisbon,  and  200  miles  S.W.  from 
Madrid.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  with 
narrow  streets,  standing  on  the  Guadiana,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-eight 
arches.  It  has  several  parish  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, nunneries,  and  hospitals.  The  cathe- 
dial  church  is  the  only  edifice  that  deserves 
notice.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  fabrics,  soap,  and 
leather.  Pop.  12,000. — Badajoz  was  a  town  of 
some  note  under  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Pax 
Augusta.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Soult  in  1811,  and  carried  by  assault  by  the 
British  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  April  6th, 
1812,  after  a  most  determined  resistance  and 
terrible  conflict;  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 
and  wounded  being  nearly  5000.  For  two 
nights  and  days  the  city  was  sacked  by  ihe 
soldiery,  Wellington  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
check  them.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Morales,  called  El  Divino. 

Badakshan,  ba-dak'-shan,  a  district  of  Tur- 
kestan, in  Central  Asia,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  dominions  of  the  chief  of  Koondooz.  It 
contains  clifts  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  region,  and  some  ruby-mines.  Rivers. 
The  Oxus,  the  Kokcha,  and  several  other 
streams.  The  inhabitants  are  Tajiks,  professing 
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Mahometanisra  and  speaking-  the  Persian  lan- 
guage. Jerm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kokcha, 
170  miles  N.E.  from  Cabool,  is  the  capital,  but 
Fyzabad,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Jerm,  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  Lat.  between 
36°  and  38°  N.    Lon.  between  69°  and  73°  E. 

Baddesley,  hads'-le,  a  name  common  to 
several  parishes  of  England  with  small  popula- 
tions. 

Baden",  Grand  Duchy  op,  ha'-den,  a  state  of 
the  German  Confederation,  bounded  S.  by  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  E.  by  Wur- 
temburg,  N.  by  Bavaria  and  Hesse- Darmstndt, 
and  W.'by  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the 
French  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Ehine.  Divisions.  Those  are  four; — Lake  Con- 
stance, Upper  Rhine,  Middle  Bhine,  and  Lower 
Rhine.  Tozvns.  Baden,  Karlsruhe,  Mannheim, 
Freiburg,  and  Heidelberg.  Area.  5890  square 
miles.  I)esc.  Extremely  mountainous,  except  in 
the  west,  where  there  is  a  continuous  valley  ex- 
tending from  Mannheim  to  Basle.  Rivers.  The 
Rhine,  Kinzig,  Murg,  Elz,  Dreisam,  VVeissen, 
Main,  Danube,  and  Neckar.  Lakes.  Part  of  Lake 
Constance,  the  Mockinger-See,  the  Hmen-See, 
and  the  Eichner-See,  whose  waters  disappear  at 
a  certain  season  of  the  year  and  do  not  return  for 
some  months.  Climate.  Severe  in  the  moun- 
tain re2:ions,  but  mild  in  the  valleys.  Fro.  As 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  state  springs  from  agri- 
culture; barley,  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared.  Minerals.  Alum,  sulphur, 
vitriol,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  cobalt, 
potter's  clay,  marble,  alabaster,  jasper,  onyx, 
garnet,  and  agate.  Manf.  Ribbon- weaving, 
straw-plait,  wooden  ornaments,  paper,  clocks, 
watches,  organs,  and  musical  boxes.  Fop. 
1,375,000.  Lat.  between  47°  33'  and  49°  47'  N. 
Lon.  between  7°  30'  and  9°  45'  E. 

Baden,  usually  called  Baden-Baden,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  18 
miles  S.W.  from  Karlsruhe.  It  is  noted  for  its 
mineral  baths,  and  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  rich  in  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  the  adjacent  heights  being 
crowned  with  grand  old  ruins.  In  the  autumn 
the  influx  of  visitors  from  England  and  all  parts 
of  the  continent  is  very  great;  and  the  public 
gaming-tables  attract  a  host  of  ardent  players 
and  curious  lookers-on.  Fop.  7000,  which  is 
doubled  by  the  visitors  during  the  season  in  July 
and  August.    Lat.  48°  46'  N.    Lon.  8°  15'  E. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Austria,  15  miles  from  Vienna,  noted  for 
its  baths.  Fop.  about  5000.  There  are  many 
places  of  this  name  on  the  Continent,  it  being 
the  German  word  for  "  bath." 

Badenoch,  bcid-e-noJc,  an  extensive  Highland 
district  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  forming  part 
of  Inverness-shire,  and  traversed  by  the  Spey. 

Badenweiller,  ba'-den-vai-ler,  a  town  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Freiburg,  famous  for  its  baths. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  nails,  and 
earthenware.  Po;?.  2100.  The  remains  of  fine 
Eoman  baths  were  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  village  in  1784. 

Badia,  ba-de-a,  two  small  towns  of  Italy,  the 
one  on  the  Adige,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Rovigo, 
^jop.  3500;  and  the  other  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Verona,  distinguished  as  Badia  Calavena,  pop, 
2000. 

Badong,  ha'-dong,  a  state  and  Dutch  colony 
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in  the  island  of  Bali,  or  Little  Java,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Area,.  100  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  cultivating  and  exporting  maize, 
rice,  coflee,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  pigs  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, Singapore,  and  Australia. 

Badulato,  ba'-doo-la'-to,  a  thriving  town  of 
Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabiia 
Ultra,  16  miles  I'rom  Squillace.    Fop.  3000. 

Baena,  or  Vaena,  ba-ai'-na,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  31 
miles  S.E.  from  Cordova.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics;  and  the  town  contains 
several  oil-mills  and  tanneries.   Fop.  13,000. 

Baependy,  ba'-ai-pain'-de,  a  town  and  district 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  180 
miles  N.W.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Fop.  of  district, 
9000.    Lat.  22^  5'  S.    Lon.  44°  38'  W. 

Baeza,  or  Baeqa,  ba-ai'-tha,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  22  miles 
N.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Its  streets 
and  squares  are  handsome  and  spacious:  one  of 
the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  fountain. 
Manf.  Principally  leather.  Fop.  about  10,000. 
— This  was  formerly  a  considerable  place, 
having  been  the  residence  of  several  Moorish 
kings. 

Baffa,  bdf-a,  a  seaport  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  on^the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
62  miles  S.W.  from  Lefkosia.  It  is  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence  close  to  the  sea;  its  harbour 
is  unsafe  in  winter.  Fop.  about  1000.  Lat.  34° 
45'  N,  Lon.  32°  27'  E.  Baflfa  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  Paphos,  where  Venus  was 
worshipped. 

Baffin  Sea,  hafin,  erroneously  called  a  bay, 
is  situated  between  Greenland  and  the  lands  or 
islands  on  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay.  On  the 
N.  it  is  entered  by  Smith  Sound  from  the  Polar 
Sea;  on  the  S.  by  Davis  Strait  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  on  the  W.  by  Jones  Sound  and 
Barrow  Strait  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat. 
extending  from  68°  to  78°  N.  Lon.  from  55°  to 
80°  E. 

Bagdad,  or  Baghdad,  Pachalic  of,  hag'- 
dad,  a  pachalic  or  government  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  sometimes  called  Al-Jezireh,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  pachalics  of  Van  and  Mosul;  on 
the  S.W.  by  Syria  and  Arabia;  on  the  E.  by 
Persia;  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  pachalic  of  Basra, 
or  Bussorah.  The  boundary  lines,  however, 
between  LJagdad  and  the  provinces  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  are  not  clearly  defined.  Ext.  550 
miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  breadth 
of  200  at  its  widest  part.  Area.  80,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  A  great  portion  of  the 
country  consists  of  deserts  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  kind,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  rivers.  The  plains  east  of  the 
Tigris  are  fertile,  and  produce  grain  and  fruit, 
and  fine  dates  in  the  drier  parts.  Biters.  The 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Zoology.  The  wild 
animals  are  lions,  jackals,  gazelles,  hogs,  and 
hares;  and  the  domestic  are  horses,  asses,  mules, 
buffaloes,  dromedaries,  and  single-humped 
camels.  The  horses  are  especially  beautiful, 
and  as  beef  is  not  eaten,  oxen  are  raised,  not  for 
slaughter,  but  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
principal  wild  birds  are  blackcock,  partridges, 
wild  doves,  and  snipes;  ducks,  geese,  widgeons, 
and  pelicans  haunt  the  lakes  and  marshes; 
whilst  the  only  domestic  birds  are  the  pigeon 
and  common  fowl.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  dates, 
apples,  pears,  oranges,  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
onions  are  all  grown;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate  in  June,  July,  and  August  burns  up 
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almost  everything?  that  is  green,  whilst  the 
winter  is  similar  to  a  northern  summer.  Pop. 
1,200,000.  Lat.  between  32°  and  37°  20'  N. 
Lon.  between  39°  20'  and  47°  30'  E. 

Bagdad,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  the  capital 
of  the  pachalic  of  Bag-dad,  intersected  by  the 
Tig-ris,  but  havina:  the  greater  part  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  about  240  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Euphrates.  The  city  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  date-trees,  and  its  domes  and 
minarets  ascend  above  them,  which  renders  it 
striking  and  picturesque  at  a  distance.  On  a 
nearer  approach,  however,  the  meanness  of  the 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes  of  which  the  city  is 
chiefly  composed,  greatly  detracts  from  any  im- 
pression of  the  beauty  with  which  its  appearance 
from  afar  may  have  affected  the  traveller;  as 
they  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  generally  one  story 
high.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  unpaved,  and 
so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass 
each  other  abreast.  The  houses  of  the  rich, 
however,  are  handsome,  having  windows  of 
stained  glass,  ornamented  ceilings,  and  a  court- 
yard in  the  interior,  which  is  generally  planted 
with  date-trees  and  orange-trees.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  about  100  mosques  in  the  town.  The 
governor's  palace  is  a  spacious  edifice.  The 
baths  and  coffee-houses,  though  not  kept  in 
good  repair,  are  well  frequented;  and  the 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
the  expense  of  subsistence  is  moderate.  The 
bazaars  consist  of  a  magnificent  display  of 
shops,  wherein  every  description  of  eastern 
merchandize  may  be  found,  Manf.  The  prin- 
cipal are  red  and  yellow  leather,  which  is  much 
esteemed;  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs.  Fop. 
about  60,000,  consisting  miostly  of  Turks  and 
Arabs.  Lat.  33°  21'  N.  Lon.  44°  28'  E.— 
Bagdad  was  founded  in  763,  a.d.  In  the  9th 
century  the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid  reigned 
here.  In  a  large  burial-ground  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town  there  is  a  tomb  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  this  caliph,  and 
the  famous  lady  of  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  Bagdad  has  undergone  many  revolu- 
tions, and  was  nearly  destroyed  in  ]638,  by 
Amurath  IV.,  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  by 
the  Persians.  Since  then  it  has  been  nominally 
subject  to  the  Porte. 

Bagilt,  ha'-gilt,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  N. 
Wales,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  Flint.  Pop. 
about  2500,  mostly  employed  in  coal  and  lead 
works.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway,  70  miles  from  Holyhead  and 
14^  miles  from  Chester, 

Bagnacavallo,  ban -j/a-Jca'-val'-o,a  neat  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  .^milian  provinces,  35  miles  S.E. 
Irom  Ferrara.   Pop.  13,000, 

Bagnara,  han-yar'-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Reggio.  In  its  r.eighbourhood 
excellent  wine  is  produced.  Pov.  8500. — In 
1783  this  town  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 

Bagneres  de  Bigoeee,  ban' -y air  der  he-qor', 
a  town  of  France,  on  the  Adour,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  High  Pyrenees,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Tarbes.  This  town  is  well  built,  containing 
several  squares  and  numerous  handsome  streets. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  linen,  and  crape,  called 
crepe  de  barege.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  bathing- 
establishments,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty. 
Pop.  between  8000  and  9000.  Lat.  43°  3'  N. 
Lon.  0°  11'  E. 

Bagneres  db  Luchon,  loo-shong,  a  town  of 
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France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
70  miles  S.W.  from  Toulouse.  It  has  sulphureous 
thermal  springs,  and  a  bathing-establishment, 
frequented  from  May  to  October.  Pop,  about 
34  DO. 

Bagn-es,  Val  de,  han-ya,  a  beautiful  valley  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  Valais.  in  which  is 
the  village  of  Chables,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Sion, 
and  several  other  hamlets.  The  Val  de  Bagnes, 
which  hns  an  elevation  of  2716  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Dranse  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Combin 
nearly  to  Marti gny.  Pop.  of  hamlets  in  the 
valley,  about  9000  —In  1818,  the  Dranse  being 
blocked  up  with  ice,  a  lake  was  formed ;  and, 
when  it  burst,  the  torrent  swept  away  400 
cottages,  and  34  lives  were  lost. 

Bagni,  and  Bagno,  banye,  and  ban-yo,  a 
name  common  to  several  Italian  villages,  on 
account  of  their  being  bathing-places,  distin- 
guished by  various  affixes. 

Bagnolo,  ban-yo'-lOy  the  name  of  two  tov\'-ns 
of  small  populations  in  Italy,  in  the  provinces 
of  Lombardy  and  Modena,  Bagnoli  and  Bagnolo 
are  the  names  of  many  villages  in  Italy. 

Bagnols,  ban'-yols,  a  town  of  France,  on  the 
Ceze,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  25  miles 
N.E.  from  Nimes.  Manf.  Various  kinds  of  silk 
and  serge.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Bagglino,  ba'-go-le'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombnrdy,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Brescia.  In  its 
ricinity  are  the  sulphureous  thermal  springs  of 
St.  Giacomo.   Pop.  about  4000. 

Bagshot,  bag'-shot,  formerly  Holy  Hall,  a 
village  of  England,  in  Surrey,  8  miles  S.W .  from 
Windsor,  and  12  miles  N.W.  from  Guildford. 
Pop.  1100. — It  gives  its  name  to  an  extensive 
heath  in  its  neis-hbourhood,  once  notorious  as 
the  haunt  of  highwaymen. 

Bagulkota,  ba-gul-kot,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  district  of  Belgaum,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Gutpurba,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kistnah,  205  miles  S.E.  from 
Poonah.    Lat.  16°  10'  N.    Lon.  75°  46'  E. 

Bahaderpoor,  ba-ha'-der-poor,  the  name  of 
two  towns  in  India.  1.  In  the  province  of 
Goojerat,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Baroda.  Lat,  22° 
10'  N.  Lon.  73°  30'  E.  2.  In  the  district  of 
Mirzapoor,  presidency  of  Bengal,  43  miles  S.W. 
from  Benares,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Lat.  25°  16'  N.    Lon.  82°  22'  E. 

Bahama,  or  Lucayos  Islands,  ba-ha'-ma,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  situated  opposite  the  E.  coast 
of  Florida  and  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  and  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain.  They  comprise  all  the 
West-India  islands  that  lie  to  the  north  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo :  they  have  never  been  regularly 
surveyed ;  and  though  their  numbers  have  been 
estimated  at  500,  a  great  proportion  of  them 
are  nothing  more  than  cliffs  and  rocks.  Area 
of  the  whole,  estimated  at  about  5000  square 
miles.  The  following  are  the  principal  : — 
Great  Abaco,  Little  Abaco,  Andros,  At  wood's" 
Cay  or  Key,  Great  Bahama,  Crooked  Island, 
Eleuthera,  Exuma,  Inagua,  Hog  Island,  Kum 
Key,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Island,  Long  Key, 
Mayaguana,  Ragged  Island,  Rose  Island,  Royal 
Island,  San  Salvador,  New  Providence,  and 
Watling  Island.  Lesc.  Mostly  flat,  barren, 
and  rocky,  chiefly  producing  cotton,  maize, 
pineapples,  and  vegetables.  The  soil  is  mostly 
light  or  sandy,  but  is  here  and  there  spotted 
with  patches  of  good  land.  In  general,  the 
islands  are  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  but 
this  is  found  by  digging  wells  in  the  rocks  to 
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the  depths  of  the  sea-level.  Climate,  Salubrious. 
The  northern  islands,  during  the  winter  months, 
are  rendered  cool  and  aj^reeable  by  the  north- 
west breeze  from  the  continent  of  America ;  the 
southern  are  hotter  throughout  the  year,  being 
low,  flat,  barren,  and  rocky.  Pop.  about  30,000, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  blacks  and 
people  of  colour,  Lat.  between  21°  and  28°  N. 
Lo7i.  between  71°  and  79°  W.  The  Bahama 
Islands  were  first  settled  by  the  English  in 
1629.  They  were  taken  by  Spain  in  1781,  but, 
in  1783,  they  were  restored  to  Great  Britain, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  New 
Providence,  upon  which  island  Fort  Nassau 
was  built.  From  this  period  a  regular  colonial 
administration  has  been  maintained. — The  Great 
Bahama  Island  is  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
group;  and  San  Salvador  was  the  first  land 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  voyage  of  1492. 
{See  America,  South.) 

Bahama  Bank,  Great,  a  sand-bank  of  great 
extent,  along  the  margin  of  which  a  great  many 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  are  situated.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel,  and  from  the  Little  Bahama  Bank  by 
New  Providence  Channel.  Lat.  between  22°  10' 
and  26°  15'  N.  Lon.  between  74°  45'  and  79° 
15'  W. 

Bahama  Channel,  or  Gult"  op  Florida, 
the  narrow  sea  between  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Banks,  135 
miles  long  and  46  broad. 

Bahar,  or  Behar,  be'-har,  an  old,  extensive, 
and  populous  province  of  Hindostan,  formerly 
divided  into  two  parts,  Mithila,  now  Tirhoot 
in  the  north,  and  Magadha  in  the  south,  both 
of  which  were  independent  kingdoms.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul,  on  the  S.  by 
Gondwana,  on  the  W.  by  Oude  and  Allahabad, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Bengal.  Area,  about  52,000 
square  miles.  Dese.  One  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  provinces  of  India.  Its  opium 
is  the  best  cultivated  in  that  country.  Tobacco, 
indigo,  and  sugar  are  grown  to  a  large  extent. 
Climate.  Temperate,  and  more  salubrious  than 
that  of  Bengal.  Fop.  9,000,000.  Lat.  between 
22°  and  27°  N.   Lon.  between  84°  and  88°  E. 

Bahar,  a  district  of  the  above  province, 
situated  in  its  centre,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Patna,  on  the  E.  by  Mongheer,  on  the  S.  by 
Eamghur  and  Palamow,  on  the  W.  by  Mirza- 
poor,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Shahabad.  Area. 
5694  square  miles.    Fop.  2,500,000. 

Bahar,  (Vihar,  "a  monastery  of  Buddhists"), 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  35 
miles  S.E.  from  Patna.  It  has  now  fallen  much 
to  decay,  but  is  still  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 
Fop.  30,000.    Lat.  25°  10'  N.    Lon.  85°  31'  E. 

Bahawulpoor,  Hindostan.    {See  Bhawul- 

POOR.) 

Bahia,  ha-7ie'-a,  a  name,  which,  with  various 
affixes,  designates  a  number  of  bays  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Bahia  Honda,  a  large  and  well-sheltered 
port  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Lat.  23°  N,  Lon. 
82°  58'  W.  This  port  is  the  resort  of  privateers 
for  landing  their  slaves. 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  a  province  and 
captainship  of  Brazil,  so  named  from  the  capa- 
cious bay  on  which  its  capital,  San  Salvador, 
stands. 

JUhia,  or  San  Salvador,  a  city  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  the  archbishop,  a 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several 
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monasteries  and  convents.  Exp.  Sugar,  rice, rum, 
dye  and  fimcy  goods,  tobacco,  cigars,  cocoa-nuts, 
horns,  hides,  and  bullion.  Imp.  Manufactured 
goods,  flour,  salt,  provisions,  iron,  glass,  and 
wines.  Fop.  125,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
mulattoes  and  blacks.  Lat.  12°  56'  S.  Lon.  38° 
27'  W. — This  city  was  founded  by  Diego  Alvarez 
Correa,  about  1510,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  Spanish  Empire  in  Brazil  under  the  first 
governor-general,  Thomas  de  Souza,  in  1549. 

Bahlingen,  or  BALiNGEN,ia'-Ziw^-en,atown 
of  Wurtemberg,  38  miles  S.W.  from  Stuttgart. 
Fop.  3000. 

Bahr,  bar,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  sea  cr 
river. 

Bahr-el-Abiad,  har-el-a' -he-ad  (White  River); 
Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  Biver),  rivers  of  Africa, 
forming  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nile. 

Bahrein,  bah'-rein,  a  cluster  of  islands  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  near 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  the  principal  of  which  are 
named  Bahrein  or  Aval,  Arad,  and  Jebel- 
Hussein.  {See  Aval.)  Fop.  of  the  group 
uncertain ;  perhaps  70,000.  Lat.  26°  10'  N. 
Lon.  50°  35'  E. 

I^AiBURT,  bai'-hurt,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Turkish  Armenia,  pachalic  of  Erzeroum,  67 
miles  N.W.  from  Erzeroum.  Fop.  3000.— The 
snow  which  falls  here  in  winter  is  so  great  as  to 
interrupt  all  communication  even  with  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Baked  cow-dung  is  the 
only  fuel  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  described 
as  an  active,  hardy  race.  iMt.  40°  14'  N.  Lon. 
40°  8'  E. 

Baikal,  bai-e'-Tcal,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Asia  or 
Siberia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Irkutsk  and  Trans- 
Baikal,  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  Baikal,  or 
the  Holy  Sea.  Lat.  between  52°  and  55°  41'  N. 
Lon.  between  104°  and  109°  40'  E.    {See  Asia.) 

Baildon,  bail'-den,  a  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7 
miles  N.E.  from  Bradford.    Fop.  3895. 

Batlieborough,  hai'-le-bur'-o,  a  market  town 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  standing  on  a  head  stream 
of  the  Blackwater  river,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
Ulster,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Cavan.  Area  of 
parish,  12,416  acres.   Fop.  4691. 

Bailleul,  or  Belle,  bai-'yu{r)l,  a  neat  and 
well-built  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Nord  or  North,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Lille. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hats,  lace, 
beetroot-sugar,  and  oil.  The  district  in  which 
it  stands  is  famed  for  its  cheese.  Fop.  10,000. 
This  is  the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  of 
France. 

Bain,  bang,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  18  miles  S.  from 
Rennes.  Manf.  Woollen  stuff's :  the  town  also 
has  a  trade  in  cattle.   Fop.  about  3500. 

Bainbridge,  bain'-bridj,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles 
from  Askrigg,  and  47  miles  N.W.  from  York. 
Fop.  807. 

Bairdstown,  bairds' -toun,  a  post  township 
of  the  United  States,  and  capital  of  Nelson 
county,  Kentucky.  It  is  44  miles  S.W.  from 
Frankfort,  on  a  branch  of  the  Salt  River.  Fop, 
about  I.^>00. 

Baireuth,  bi'-rooth,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Franconia,  120 
miles  N.  from  Munich,  and  40  miles  N.E.  from 
Nuremberg.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  parchment,  porcelain,  and  tobacco.  Fop. 
IBjOOO.   Lain  40°  56'  N.   Lon.  11°  35'  E.— Jean 
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Paul  Riehter  died  here  in  1825.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  was  erected  in  this  place  by  the 
king" of  Bavaria. 

Bais,  hai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ofMayenne,22milesN.E.from  Laval.  Fop.  3C00. 

Baitool,  bai'-tool,  a  fortified  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  ter- 
ritory or  province  of  Saug-or  and  Nerbudda,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  92  miles 
N.VV.  from  Nag-poor.  Area  of  district,  or  per- 
gunnah,  as  it  is  properly  termed,  990  square 
miles.  Pop.  93,441.  Lat,  of  town,  21°  52'  N. 
Lon.  77°  52'  E. 

Baja,  ha-zha,  a  considerable  market  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  woiwodschaft  of  Servia,  in  the 
province  of  Bacs,  29  miles  N.W.  from  Zombor. 
It  has  a  castle,  n,  county-court,  and  a  yearly  fair 
for  hogs.    Fop.  14,500. 

Bajada-de-Santa-Fe',  or  Paraka,  ha-ha'-da 
dai  aan'-ta  fai,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, in  the  state  of  Entre  Rios,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Parana,  nearly  opposit'^  Santa  Fe.  Fop.  about 
5000.    Lat.  31°  45'  S.    Lon.  60°  38'  W. 

Bajoor,  or  Bajour,  ha-joovy  a  terrritory  on 
the  N.W.  frontier  of  Hindostan,  having  Surat 
on  the  N.E.  and  Afghanistan  on  the  S.W.  It 
is  occupied  by  predatory  hill  tribes  under  chiefs 
in  alliance  with  the  Moulvie  of  Swat.  Area, 
estimated  at  370  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  clothed  with  forests 
of  cedar  and  oak.  Fop.  about  120,000.  Its 
chief  town  is  called  Bajour,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Bazira  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Fop. 
6000.    Lat.  35°  10'  N.   Lon.  71°  20'  E. 

Bakee,  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S..  watered  by 
the  river  Flint.  Area.  1298  square  miles.  Pro, 
Principally  sugar.  Fop.  about  5000,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  are  nea-roes. 

Baker  Island,  an  island  in  the  North  Polar 
Sea,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry.   Lat.  74°  58'  N.    Lon.  97°  54'  W. 

Baker  Island,  an  island  in  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  off  Salem  Harbour,  5  miles  from  Salem. 
On  its  N.  end  is  a  lighthouse. 

Baker  River,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Merrimac  at 
Plymouth. 

Bake  well,  haih'-ivel,  a  market  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  situated 
amidst  beautiful  scenery,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Derwent,  and  22  miles  N.W. 
from  Derby.  All  Saints'  church,  the  parish 
church,  an  old  but  handsome  building,  was 
restored  and  repaired  in  1845.  The  Grammar 
School  was  founded  by  Lady  Manners  in  1637. 
The  town  possesses  a  handsome  court-house, 
town-hall,  literary  institution  and  museum. 
There  are  lead  mines,  and  stone  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  cotton  mill 
erected  by  Arkwright.  Fop.  of  town,  2704;  of 
parish,  11,254.— About  2  miles  from  Bakewell 
stands  Haddon  Hall,  the  most  perfect  of  Eng- 
land's old  baronial  residences.  Chatsworth,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  where 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  first  displayed  his  talents  in 
horticulture  and  ornamental  architecture,  is 
also  in  this  parish,  about  3  miles  from  the  town. 
Bakewell  is  a  station  on  the  Buxton  branch  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  between  Ambergate 
Junction  and  Buxton,  24|  miles  by  railway 
from  the  former,  and  11^  miles  from  the  latter. 

Baktsht-Sebai,  or  Bagtche-Serai,  bak'-ske- 
ta'-raij  "  the  palace  of  the  gardens,"  a  large 
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town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
the  government  of  Taurida,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Simferopol.  It  consists  of  several  irregular 
streets  and  ill-built  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and 
has  32  mosques,  a  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and 
many  fountains.  Manf.  Turkey  leather,  saddles, 
silk  stuffs,  and  cutlery.  Fop.  estimated  at 
13,000,  mostly  Tartars.  Lat.  44°  44'  N.  Lon. 
33°  53'  E. — This  is  the  only  town  in  the  Crimea 
which  preserves  the  characteristics  of  its  Tartar 
origin. 

Bakhtegan,  balc'-te-gayi,  a  salt  lake  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Ears,  or  Farsistan,  the  W. 
extremity  of  which  is  about  50  miles  E.  from 
Shiraz.  Ext.  55  miles  long,  and  10  broad.  It 
yields  salt  in  large  quantities.  The  river  Bende- 
meer  or  Bendemir  enters  it  at  its  W.  extremity. 

Baku,  or  Badku,  ba-ku,  a  town  belonging  to 
Russia,  in  Transcaucasia,  in  the  province  of 
Shirvan,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
peninsula  of  Apsheron  {see  Apsheron),  in  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  near  to  the 
sea,  and  is  defended  by  a  double  wall  and  deep 
ditch.  A  ereat  quantity  of  cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Exp.  Cotton,  fruit,  opium,  rice,  silk,  wine, 
rock-salt,  and  naphtha.  Imp.  Wine,  silks,  cotton 
cloth,  dye-stuffs,  iron,  and  linen.  Petroleum  is 
obtained  in  vast  abundance  from  wells  in  the 
surrounding  district,  particularly  about  eight 
miles  from  the  town.  Fop.  of  town,  6000;  of 
district,  30,000.  Lat.  40°  23'  N.  Lon.  49°  53' 
E. — The  district  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Russia  in  1801,  and  finally  ceded  to  that  power 
by  Persia  in  1813. 

Bala,  ba'-la,  a  township  of  North  Wales,  and 
a  borough  by  prescription,  in  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  Bala  fool, 
or  Pimble  Mere,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Dolgelly. 
Manf.  Knitted  woollen  gloves  and  stockings, 
and  flannels.   Fop.  2383. 

Balachna,  or  Balakhna,  ha-lak'-na,  a  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  situated  on  the  Volga,  22  miles 
N.W.  from  Nijni  Novgorod.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  12  churches,  and  has  a  good  trade  in 
grain.  Fop.  about  3500.  Lat.  56°  28'  N.  Lon, 
43°  25'  E» 

Balagansk,  ba'-la-gansh,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  130  miles 
N.VV.  from  Irkutsk.  Lat.  53°  40'  N.  Lon, 
103°  24'  E. 

Balaghaut  Districts,  ba'-la-gaut,  "above 
the  ghauts  or  hills,"  a  large  tract  of  elevated 
country  in  British  India,  comprising  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  Kurnool.  {See 
Bellary,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool.) 

Balaguer,  la' -la-goo' -air,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Leridn,  situated 
on  the  iSegre,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Lerida.  Fop. 
nearly  5000. — There  is  a  strong  castle  here, 
which  commands  the  town. 

Balaklava,  bd-lak-la'-va,  a  small  seaport 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  about 
10  miles  S.E.  from  Sebastopol.  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  monastery  of  St.  George.  The  harbour, 
which  has  a  remarkably  narrow  entrance,  re- 
sembles a  deep  Highland  loch;  it  is  surrounded 
by  high  rugged  hills,  and  comrannded  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese  fort.— It  was  to 
this  place  that  the  French  and  English  allied 
army,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  made  the 
celebrated  flank  march  from  the  north  of  Se- 
bastopol, reaching  the  valley  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1854 ;  and  in  the  port  they  were  met 
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by  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  carryins:  the  siejre  train 
and  provisions.  Balaklava  harbour,  beinp:  too 
small  for  both  the  Englisli  and  French  fleets, 
was  retained  by  the  English,  whilst  the  French 
occupied  Kamiesch  Bay.  On  October  25th, 
1854,  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was  fouprht,  in 
which  the  "  thin  red  line"  of  Highland  infantry 
under  Lord  Clyde,  then  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
repelled  the  attack  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  But 
this  day  is  more  especially  memorable  for  the 
splendid  charue  of  the  light  brigade  of  British 
cavalrv  ;  of  which  exploit  Alfred  Tennyson,  the 
poet-laureate,  has  sung, — 
"Into  the  jaws  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 

Of  600  horsemen,  nearly  two-thirds  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  '1  he  frightful 
state  of  Balaklava  harbour  during  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  the  miseries  endured  by  the  English 
army  through  the  failure  of  the  commissariat 
and  other  departments,  and  from  want  of  trans- 
port from  the  port  to  the  front,  are  matters  of 
history,  and  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Crimean  war.    {See  Ckimka.) 

Balambangan,  ha' -lam-ban' -gan,  a  fruitful 
island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  lying  to  the 
N.  of  Borneo.    Lai.  7°  35'  N.    Lo>,.  117°  E. 

Balasore,"  ha'-la-sor,  a  maritime  district  of 
Hindostan,  forming  the  N.  division  of  the  pro- 
vince ofCuttack,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Boorah-bullung  river. 
Area.  1258  square  miles.  Salt  and  rice  are  the 
principal  articles  of  produce.  Pop.  19,000. — 
Balasore,  the  capital  of  this  district,  and  the 
chief  port  of  Cuttack,  is  situated  on  the  above- 
named  river,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
about  120  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a 
seaport  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels 
trading  to  Calcutta  with  rice  and  salt,  and  by 
ships  from  the  Maldive  Islands.  Pop.  11,500. 
Lat.  21°  30'  N.    Lon.  86°  54'  E. 

Balaton,  or  Platten-See,  ba'-la-ton,  a  lake 
of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  55  miles  S.W.  from 
Pesth.  Ext.  52  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10 
br  ad.  Ar^a,  estimated  at  420  square  miles. 
It  abounds  with  fish,  and  its  waters  are  slightly 
saline. 

Balbriggan,  hcd-?jrig'-dn,  a  maritime  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  19  miles 
N.E.  from  Dublin,  and  21|  miles  by  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Railway,  on  which  it  is  a  sta- 
tion. It  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  a  coast- 
guard station,  and  has  a  harbour  protected  by  a 
quay,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Ma??/. 
Muslin  embroidery  and  calico  and  stocking 
weaving.  *' Balbrigvan  hosiery"  is  a  term 
well  known  to  the  dealers  in  those  articles. 
Fop.  2258.    Lat.  53°  37'  N.    Lon.  6°  12'  W. 

Balbt,  hal'-he,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  about  a  mile  from 
Doncaster.  Fop.  1058. — Here  the  Society  of 
Friends  held  their  first  meetings. 

Balcarry,  bdl-kdr'-e,  a  headland  of  Scotland, 
on  the  Si)lway  Firth,  at  the  entrance  to  Auchen- 
cairn  Bay,  9  miles  E.  from  Kirkcudbright.  Lat. 
64'  49'  N.    Lon.  3°  50'  W. 

Balcombe,  bal'-kum,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  5  miles  N.  from  Cucktield, 
and  32  miles  N.E.  from  Chichester.  Area. 
4780  acres.  Fop.  880.— A  tunnel,  3418  feet  in 
length,  on  the  line  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  b^outh  Coast  Railway,  parses  through  this 
parish.    There  is  a  station  at  Balcombe. 

Baldegg,  bald' eg,  a  lake  and  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cauton  of  Lucerne,  19  miles  N, 
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from  Lucerne.  I^xt.  3  miles  loner  and  1  brond. 
It  is  upwards  of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    Lat.  47°  12'  N.    Lon.  8°  16'  E. 

Baldjik.    {See  Baltchik.) 

Baldo,  Monte,  bat -do,  a  mountain  of  Lom- 
bardv,  to  the  E.  of  the  Lago  di  Garda.  Height, 
710t)'feet. 

Baldock,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hertfordshire,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Hertford.  Corn,  straw  plait,  cheese,  and  malt 
are  the  chief  articles  of  traffic.  Fop.  1974  — 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Hitchin  and  Cambridge 
branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  5  miles 
from  Hitchin  Junction,  and  21f  miles  from 
Cambridge. 

Baldwin,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  1.  In  the  centre  of 
Georgia.  Area.  329  square  miles,  producing 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Fop.  upwards  of  8U00,  of 
whom  about  half  are  negroes.  2.  In  the  south 
of  Ak/oama.  Area.  2000  square  miles,  of  a  fer- 
tile soil.    Fop.  70U0,  of  whom  half  arc  nc2:ros  >. 

Bale,  Basle,  or  Basel,  bal,  one  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  Baden  and  the  can- 
ton Aargau,  VV.  by  the  department  of  the  Upper  • 
Rhine  in  France,  E.  by  Aargau,  and  S.  by  the 
cantons  Soleure  and  Berne.  Area,  about  180 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  S., 
being  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Jura  range; 
and  flat  in  the  N.,  "where  it  is  watered  bv  the 
Rhine.  Rivem.  The  Rhine,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Ergolz  and  Birs.  Other  ft  eders  of  the 
Rhine  plentifully  water  the  whole  of  the  canton, 
which  altogether  belongs  to  the  basin  of  that 
river.  Forests.  Consiilerable,  and  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  ash,  pine,  fir,  and  oak.  Fro.  Wine, 
corn,  and  fruit.  Cattle  are  fed  in  the  mountain 
regions,  and  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are 
made.  Manf.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  of  which  ribbon-making 
is  the  most  important.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  and  steel-wares  are  made,  how- 
ever, and  command  an  extensive  sale.  Fop. 
about  92,000.  Lat.  between  47^  21'  and  47°  37' 
N.  Lon.  between  7°  29'  and  7°  48'  E.— In  1833 
this  canton  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
made  entirely  independent  of  the  other,  respec- 
tively called  Basel-country,  and  Basel-city.  The 
former  comprises  the  whole  territory  of  the  old 
canton,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Basel, 
its  suburbs,  and  three  parishes  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  together  form  the 
division  of  Basel- city. 

Bale,  or  Basle,  the  capital  of  the  above  can- 
ton, and  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland.  It 
lies  on  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  600  f  et 
in  length.  It  has  a  catlicdral  church,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  [Ionian  fort  Basilia,  a  town- 
house,  an  arsenal,  a  university,  founded  in  1460, 
an  excellent  library,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
botanic  garden.  The  cathedral  was  built  in 
1019,  by  Henry  II.,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
Erasmus,  CEc>  lampadius,  Bernouilli,  and  Anne, 
the  wife  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  mother 
of  the  present  line  of  Austrian  princes.  The 
arsenal  contains  the  armour  worn  by  Charles 
the  Hold  at  the  battle  of  Nancy.  Erasmus,  Ber- 
nouilli, and  Kuler  were  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity; and  tho  library  connected  with  the 
botanic  garden  is  said  to  be  the  richest  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  Manf.  Ribbons,  silk  and  cot- 
ton stufts,  paper,  linen  and  gloves.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  dyeing-works  and  bleaching- 
fields,    Poi?.  38,000.    LaU  47*'  33'  N.  Lon, 
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7°  35'  E. — In  tl)e  11th  century  this  was  the 
most  important  city  in  Switzerland;  there  is  a 
cross  a  httle  way  from  its  walls,  commemorating 
the  battle  of  St.  Jacob,  fought  in  1411 ;  where, 
out  of  1600  Swiss  only  10  were  left  alive  by  a 
French  army  which  they  attacked,  and  which 
was  twenty  times  their  number.  The  valour 
displayed  by  the  Swiss  on  this  occasion  led  to 
their  enrolment  as  a  body-guard  of  the  monarchs 
of  Fi  ance.  The  field  of  this  severe  conliict  pro- 
duces a  red  wine,  called  Scfmeizerhlut  (ijwiss 
blood),  which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  can- 
ton. Treaties  of  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  and  France  and  Prussia  were  signed  here 
July  22,  1795;  until  which  year  the  clocks  of 
the  city  were  kept  an  hour  in  advance  of  those 
in  all  other  places  of  Europe — a  curious  circum- 
stance, for  the  origin  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  James,  John, 
and  Daniel  Bernouilli,  Euler,  Buxtorf,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  Holbein  was  born  here;  it  was 
also  the  chusen  residence  of  Erasmus,  who  died 
here  in  1536.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
the  principal  towns  of  France  and  Germany. 

Balearic  Islands,  bdl-e-ar'-ik,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  to  which  they  belong,  formerly 
constituting  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  The  five 
principal  islands  in  the  group  are — Majorca, 
Minorca,  Cabrera,  Iviza, and  Formentara.  Area 
of  the  whole,  1758  square  miles.  Fop.  about 
262,000.  Lat  between  38°  36'  and  40°  5'  N. 
Lon.  between  1°  15'  and  4°  25'  E.  The  name  of 
these  islands  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 
ballein,  "  to.  throw,"  because  the  inhabitants 
were  expert  archers  and  slingers :  they  were 
also  noted  pirates.  Florus  relates  that  in  these 
isles  mothers  never  gave  children  their  break- 
fast before  they  had  struck  a  certain  mark  in  a 
tree  with  an  arrow. 

'  BALFROisr,  hal'-fron,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Stirlingshire,  16  miles  S.VV.  from 
Stirling.  Fop.  of  village,  1179 ;  of  parish,  1517. 
— it  is  a  station  on  the  Stirling  and  Balloch  or 
Forth  and  Clyde  Junction  Kail  way,  19f  miles 
from  StirHng,  'and  10|  miles  from  Balloch  by 
railway. 

Balfrush,  or  Balfurush,  hal-froosW ,  an 
open  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pi*ovince  of  Mazan- 
deran,  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  Meshedi-  Ser,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  serves  as  its  port.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  form,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  extent.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  mollahs, 
or  learned  men,  merchants,  and  mechanics.  It 
lias  a  good  trade  in  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
imports  iron  and  naphtha.  Fop.  estimated  at 
about  50,000.  Lat.  36°  33'  N.  Lou.  52°  43' 
E.— On  an  artificial  island  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by  bhah 
Abbas. 

Balgounie,  Brig  of,  hal-gou'-ne,  a  bridge 
which  crosses  the  river  Don  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberdeen, 

Bali,  Bally,  or  Little  Java,  haV-i^  one  of 
the  Sunda  Islands,  separated  from  Java  by  the 
Strait  of  Bali,  which  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide 
at  the  narrowest  part.  Ext.  about  75  miles 
long,  by  40  broad.  Area,  about  1700  square 
miles.  The  mountain-ranges  run  from  east  to 
west,  and  have  for  their  culminating  point  an 
extinct  volcano,  called  Agoeng,  on  the  peak  of 
Bali,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  11,326 
feet.  The  island  is  well  watered,  and  produces 
cotton,  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  oil,  and  edible 
Dirds'-nests.    It  imports  gold,  silyer,  ivory, 
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opium,  and  betel.  Fop.  700,000.  Lat.  8'^  30'  S. 
Lon.  115°  10'  E.— In  1845  a  Dutch  settlement 
was  founded  upon  it,  at  a  place  called  Port 
Badong . 

Balize,  or  Belize,  he-leez  (Mex.  ba-le'-sa), 
a  river  of  Central  America,  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

Balize,  or  Belize,  a  British  colony,  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  and  the 
only  regular  settlement  which  the  Knglish  have 
formed  in  Central  America.  Ext.  170  miles  long, 
and  100  broad.  Liesc.  The  general  description 
of  this  country  may  be  considered  as  embraced 
under  the  article  America,  Central;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  although  at  the  back  of  the  settle- 
ment there  is  an  immense  swamp,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered unhealthy.  Fivers.  The  Balize,  the 
Siboon,  and  Rio  Hondo,  which  separates  it  from 
Yucatan.  Fro.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo. Mahogany,  cedar,  logwood,  and  other  dye- 
woods,  hides,  cochineal,  and  tortoise-shell  are 
exported.  Fop.  about  23,000.  Lat.  between 
15°  54'  and  lb°  30^  N.  Lon.  between  88°  and 
90°  W. — This  colony  finally  came  into  possession 
of  theBritish  in  1783. 

Balize,  or  Belize,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
the  above  colony,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Balize,  and  is  encompassed  by  planta- 
tions of  cocoanut-trees.  It  is  the  chief  depot 
for  British  goods  sent  into  Central  America. 
Lat.  17°  32'  N.    Lon.  88°  9'  W. 

Balkan,  hal-kan,  "  barrier,"  a  mountain- 
chain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  extending  from  the 
2.h-d  degree  of  E.  lon.  to  Cape  Emlneh,  on  the 
Black  Sea.    {See  Tukkey  in  Eubope.) 

Balkash,  or  Tengiz,  bal-kash,  a  lake  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  district  of  the  Siberian  Kir- 
ghiz and  the  province  of  Semipolatinsk.  Ext. 
350  miles  long,  witti  an  average  breadth  of  50 
miles.  It  has  no  known  outlet,  although  it  is 
fed  by  several  streams. 

Balkh,  balk,  a  province  of  Bokhara,  in  Tur- 
kistan  or  Independent  Tartary,  Central  Asia. 
Ext.  110  miles  long  and  80  broad.  Lat.  between 
35°  55'  and  37°  25'  N.  Lon.  between  65°  52' 
and  67°  20'  E.— This  is  a  part  of  the  Bactria  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Its  capital  city,  situated 
245  miles  S.E.  from  Bokhara,  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  has  a  population  of  from  1000  to 
20uO. 

Balla,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Castlebar.  Area  of 
parish,  5509  acres.  Fop.  1165.— It  is  a  station 
on  the  tireat  jNorthern  and  Western  branch  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland 
between  Athlone  and  Castlebar. 

Ballagh,  iaZ-Zaw;',  a  name  common  to  several 
parishes  of  Ireland. 

Ballantrae,  bal'-an-trai,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshii  e,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stinchar,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Ayr,  com- 
municating with  Glasgow  thrice  a  week  by 
steam-packets.  Fop,  of  town,  557  j  of  parish, 
1483. 

Ballari.   {See  Bellary.) 

Ballas,  bal'-as,  a  trading  village  on  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Denderah, 
famous  for  its  pottery.  Lat,  26°  N.  Lon.  32° 
46'  E. 

Ballenstadt,  iaZ'-ew-siai,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bornburg,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Bernburg.   Fop.  4300. 

Balleny  Islands,  baV-e-ni,  a  group  of  five 
islands,  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  in 
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1838.  They  are  volcanic,  and  of  small  size. 
Lat.  66°  44'  S.    Lon.  163°  11'  E. 

Ballina,  bal-e-na',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  province  of  ConnaiTi^ht,  situ- 
ated on  the  Moy,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Castlebar. 
This  place  was  formerly  called  Balleek,  signi- 
fying "  the  ford  of  flags."  Pop.,  with  its 
suburb  Ardnaree,  which  is  in  Sligo,  5419. 

Ballinahinch,  haV -e-na-hinch,  a  barony  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  province  of 
Connaught,  37  miles  N.W.  from  Galway.  Area. 
189,813  acres.  Fop.  23,761.— In  this  barony  is 
the  mountain  group  called  the  "  Twelve  Pins." 
There  is  a  small  village  of  the  same  name  in 
county  Down,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Downpatrick. 
Fop.  1066.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch 
of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway,  21| 
miles  by  railway  from  Belfast,  and  Vl\  miles 
from  Downpatrick. 

Ballinakill,  hdl-i-na-TciV ,  a  market  town  of 
Ireland,  in  Queen's  county,  province  of  Leinster, 
11  miles  S.  from  Maryborough.  Fop.  914, 
mostly  engaged  in  weaving  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

Ballinamuck,  hal-i-na-vtuk' ,  a  village  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of 
Leinster,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Longford.  Here 
a  part  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
General  Humbert,  was,  in  1798,  captured  by 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

Ballinasckeen,  Idl-i-nds-cren,  a  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  Londonderry  county,  province  of 
Ulster.    Area.  32,520  acres.   Fop.  7476. 

Ballinasloe,  hdl-i-nd-slo' y  a  thriving  and 
populous  town  of  Ireland,  standing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Suck,  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Galway,  34  miles  E.  from  Galway.  The 
town  is  neatly  built,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Galway  constabulary  force.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  great  wool  fair  and  cattle-market. 
On  an  average,  12,000  head  of  black  cattle  and 
90,000  sheep  are  annually  disposed  of  in  this 
market,  which  is  the  largest  in  Ireland.  Fop. 
3911. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  between  Dublin  and  Galway, 
91f  miles  from  the  former  by  railway,  and  34f 
miles  from  the  latter. 

Ballinderry,  hdV-in-der-e,i  a  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Antrim,  province  of  Ul- 
ster, about  10  miles S.  from  Antrim.  Area.  10,895 
acres.  Fop.  4547. — There  is  another  parish  of 
this  name,  partly  in  Londonderry  county  and 
partly  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  33  miles  S.K. 
from  Londonderry.  Area.  4922  acres.  Fop.  2790. 

Ballin GARRY,  bdl-in-gdr-e,  the  name  of  a 
town  and  four  parishes  with  small  populations 
in  Ireland.  The  town  is  in  Limerick  county, 
province  of  Muuster,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Lime- 
rick. Fop.  1032.  It  stands  in  a  parish  of  the 
same  name.  Area.  17,732  acres.  Fop.  4157. 
Of  the  remaining  three  parishes,  one  is  in  Lime- 
rick county,  and  two  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

Ballinrobe,  hd-lin-rohe,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  province  of 
Connaught,  16  miles  S.  from  Castlebar.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Robe,  about  3  miles 
from  the  point  at  which  it  enters  Lough  Mask. 
Fop.  of  parish,  7164;  of  town,  2714.  Part  of 
the  parish  stands  in  Galway  county. 

Ballintemple,  hdl-i7i-temp'-el,  the  name  of 
four  parishes  with  small  populations  in  Ireland, 
in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Tipperary,  Cork, 
and  Cavan. 

Balltntobber,  hdl-in-toh-er,  the  name  of  two 
parishes  with  small  populations  in  Ireland,  in  i 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Roscommon.  I 
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Ballinure,  hdl'-in-ure,  the  name  of  two 
parishes  with  small  populations  in  Ireland,  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Wicklosv. 

Ballon,  hal-ong,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  situated  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Sarthe,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Le  Mans.  Fop. 
upwards  of  1000. — It  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  which,  in  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  of  some  consequence. 

Bally,  hdl'-e,  signifying  a  town,  is  a  frequent 
prefix  in  the  names  of  Irish  villages  and 
parishes,  the  populations  of  which,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  do  not  reach  beyond  5000. 
Bally.    {See  Bali.) 

Ballycastle,  hal-i-kns'-l,  a  small  seaport  of 
Ireland,  in  Antrim  county,  province  of  Ulster, 
near  the  Fair  Head,  43  miles  N.W.  from  Belfast, 
It  is  situated  in  an  exposed  situation.  Fop, 
1626. 

Ballycottin,  bdl-e-Jcot'-in,  an  island  in  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  situated  to  the  S.  of 
Youghal  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Ireland.  Lat, 
51°  50'  N.  Lon.  7°  59'  W.— Tlie  little  fishing- 
village  of  Ballycottin  stands  on  the  shore  of  this 
bay,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Youghal,  and  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Cork.    Fop.  364. 

Ballymena,  hdl'-i-me'-na,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  province  of  Ulster, 
situated  on  the  Braid,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Carrickfergus,  and  11  miles  N.  from  Antrim. 
Manf.  Principally  linen  goods:  a  market  for 
horses  and  cattle  is  held  here  weekly.  Fop, 
with  Harryville,  6774.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  between 
Belfast  and  Londonderry,  33  miles  by  railway 
from  the  iormer,  and  6I5  from  the  latter. 

Ballymoney,  bdl-i-mon'-ey  a  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  province  of 
Ulster,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Antrim.  It  has  a 
monthly  market  for  linen  goods.  Fop.  of  parish, 
10,423;  of  town,  2779.— A  station  on  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  Railway  between  Belfast 
and  Londonderry,  53^  miles  by  railway  from  the 
former  and  41  from  the  latter. 

Ballyshannon,  hdl-i-shdn'-on,  a  seaport 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  situated  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  flowing  from  Lough  Erne  into  Donegal 
Bay,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen 
arches.  It  is  49  miles  S.W.  from  Londonderry, 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  militia,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  two  fisheries  of  eels 
and  salmon.   Fop.  3197. 

Balme,  Col  de,  ham,  a  pass  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  about  14  miles  N.E.  from  Mont  Blanc, 
and  leading  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny  to 
Trient  and  Martigny.  Height,  7218  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Balmerino,  irt^we-re'-wo,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  situated  on 
the  Tay,  11  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Andrews. 
Fop.  815. — The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Balme- 
rino, founded  in  1229  by  Alexander  II.,  are  to 
be  seen  here. 

Balmoral,  hdl'-mo-rdl\  the  Highland  resi- 
dence of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  the 
parish  of  Crathie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
43  miles  S.W.  from  Aberdeen,  and  75  N.  from 
Edinburgh. 

Balsham,  haivl'-sham,  a  parish  and  viUage  of 
England,  in  Cambridgeshire,  8  miles  S.  from 
Cambridge.    The  Gogmagog  Hills  are  situated 
i  in  this  parish.    Area.  4402  acres.  Pop.  1162. 
I     Balta,  bdl-ta.  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
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40  miles  N.  of  Lerwick,  where,  in  1817,  experi- 
ments were  made  to  ascertain  the  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  seconds'  penduhim  at  this 
latitude.    Lat  60°  45'  N.    Lon.  0^  47'  W. 

Baltchik,  or  Baldjik,  halt'-jik,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  18  miles  N.E. 
from  Varna.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins 
of  Tomi,  to  which  the  poet  Ovid  was  banished. 

Baltic  Port,  or  Port  Baltic,  haV-tik,  a 
seaport  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Esthonia,  about 
28  miles  S.W.  from  Revel. 

Baltic  Provinces  is  the  name  emplo)''ed  to 
distinguish  the  Russian  governments  of  Cour- 
land,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  part  of  Finland  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Baltic  Sea,  an  inland  sea  in  the  north-west 
of  Europe,  which  perhaps  may  be  more  pro- 
perly called  a  great  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean. 
It  begins  at  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand 
and  Funen,  and  washes  the  coasts  of  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  JExt.  about  900 
miles,  from  Swinemunde  in  the  S.  to  Tnrnea  in 
the  N.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  200 
miles.  A-^ea,  including  the  three  gulfs  of 
Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga,  estimated  at  160,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  more 
than  a  fifth  of  Europe,  and  its  basin  has  been 
estimated  at  900,000  square  miles.  Desc.  As  no 
sea  has  a  greater  infiux  of  fresh  water,  it  con- 
tains comparatively  little  salt;  whilst  the  great 
quantities  of  sand  and  mud  carried  into  it  by 
the  rivers  have  considerably  raised  its  bottom, 
and  gradually  lessened  its  depth.  It  is  frozen 
for  about  three  months  every  year,  so  as  to 
prevent  navigation  altogether.  There  are  three 
passages  from  the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic— the 
Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt;  of 
these  the  most  frequented  is  the  Sound.  In 
1333  it  was  frozen  so  hard  that  for  six  weeks 
travelling  on  the  ice  was  carried  on  between 
Germany  and  Denmark.  During  the  Russian 
war  of  1854-55,  the  Baltic  Sea  was  traversed  by 
the  allied  French  and  English  fleets.  For  the 
various  incidents  of  the  war  of  that  period,  see 

SWEABORG,  &c. 

Baltimore,  haV-ti-more^  a  decayed  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  province 
of  Munster,  situated  on  a  headland  projecting 
into  the  sea,  with  a  good  harbour,  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Bantry,  and  48  miles  S.W.  from  Cork. 
Pop.  145. — In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  Algerine  pirates  plundered  the  town, 
and  carried  away  200  prisoners  to  their  country. 

Baltimore,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  N.  of  Patapsco  river.  Area.  700  square 
miles.  Pro.  Wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  butter, 
beef,  and  pork.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende,  and  limestone.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron  and  brass 
articles,  earthenware,  and  chemicals.  Fop.  up- 
wards of  210,000.  In  this  county,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  railways  terminate. 

Baltimork,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  above  county,  Maryland, 
35  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  and  25  miles 
N.  from  AnnapuHs.    It  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  Patapsco  river,  14  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  generally 
well  built.    The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick ; 
many  of  them  handsome,  and  some  splendid. 
Its  principal  street  runs  nearly  east  and  west, 
arallel  with  the  harbour,  and  is  intersected 
y  others  at  right  angles.    North  and  east 
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of  the  city  the  land  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city  and  harbour.  It  has  several 
literary  institutions,  and  a  medical  coilcL'-e, 
which  was  founded  in  1807.  The  city  is  built 
round  a  bay,  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Patapsco,  and  affords  a  spacious  and 
convenient  harbour.  A  small  river,  called 
Jones's  Falls,  empties  into  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  divides  the  city  into  two  parts, 
connected  by  bridj^es.  Baltimore  contains  the 
state  penitentiary,  the  city  and  county  alms- 
house, a  court-house,  a  museum,  a  theatre,  a 
custom-house,  a  hospital,  in  which  there  is  a 
tine  collection  of  anatomical  preparations  in 
wax;  an  exchange,  remarkable  rather  for  its 
size  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture; 
market-houses,  banks,  and  churches  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians;  besides  two  monuments, 
called  the  Washington  and  Battle  monuments. 
Pop.  214,037,  including  2213  negroes.  Lat.  39° 
16'  N.  Lon.  76"^  41'  W.  By  the  extensive  rail- 
way system  which  now  traverses  the  United 
States,  Baltimore  is  placed  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  most  important  places  in  the 
Union.— On  September  12,  1814,  the  British 
made  an  attack  upon  Baltimore,  but  were 
repulsed,  and  the  Battle  monument  was  erected 
in  commemoration  ot  the  victory.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  war  between  the  United  and 
Confederate  States  of  America,  the  people  of 
Baltimore  sympathized  with  the  latter,  al- 
though Maryland  was  prevented  from  joining 
the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  State  A 
serious  riot  occurred  in  Baltimore  on  April  19, 
1861.  when  the  people  rose  and  attacked  the 
Massachusetts  volunteers  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington. As  the  soldiers  moved  out  of  the 
station  they  fired  from  the  railway  carriages  on 
the  people,  killing  and  wounding  several  of 
them.  Two  of  the  soldiers  were  shot  by  the 
citizens,  and  many  of  them  were  injured  by  the 
stones  and  other  missiles  that  were  thrown  at 
them  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

Baltinglass,  bCd-tin-glass,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  situated 
on  the  Slaney,  32  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Area, 
6383  acres.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
Pop.  of  parish,  2649;  of  town,  1304.  Lat.  62° 
57'  N.    Lon.  6°  42'  W. 

Baltonsborough,  bal'-tons-hiir'-ro,  a  village 
and  parish  of  England,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Area, 
2472  acres.   Pop.  760. 

Bamba,  bam'-ba,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  S.W,  Africa,  extending  upwards  of 
200  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Congo,  having 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  salt. 
The  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Biriji,  115  miles  N.E. 
from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  Lat.  7^  2'  S.  Lon. 
I'S'^  62'  E. — There  is  another  town  of  this 
name  on  the  iS'iger,  or  Joliba,  about  120  miies 
E.  from  Timbuctoo.  Lat.  17°  48'  N.  Lo7i, 
1°  17'  W. 

Bambara,  or  Bambarra,  bam-bar'-a,  a  town 
of  Central  Africa,  in  boudan  or  A'igritia,  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  115 
miles  S.E,  from  Timbuctoo.  Lat.  16°  8'  N. 
Lon.  2°  42'  W. 

Bambarra,  bam-bar'-ra,  a  large  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  situated  betweeu 
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9°  40'  and  14°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  15'  and  9°  W. 
Ion.  Desc.  The  country  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  is  traversed  by  the" Niger,  here  called  the 
Joliba,  which,  from  west  to  east,  is  navigable  for 
canoes  through  the  whole  of  its  extent.  The 
butter  and  cotton  trees,  the  baobab,  tamarind, 
date,  and  oil-palm,  are  indigenous ;  and  maize, 
millet,  rice,  and  cassava  yield  two  crops  a  year. 
The  inhabitants  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  arts  as  well  as  in  those  of 
civilized  life.  Mcwf.  Leather,  iron,  and  gold 
ornaments,  and  various  kinds  of  dyed  fabrics. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Tirabuctoo  and  Guinea  through  this  country. 
jExp.  Iron,  grain,  ivory,  slaves,  and  cloth.  Imp. 
Arms,  hardware,  cotton  goods,  and  salt.  Fop, 
estimated  at  2,000,000,  chiefly  heathens. 

Bamberg-,  bam'-bairg,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  situated  on  the 
Eegnitz,  which  enters  the  Maine  a  little  below 
the  town,  120  miles  N.E.  from  Munich,  and  30 
miles  N.E.  from  Nuremberg.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.  of  Germany,  and  his  empress  Cuni- 
gunda,  besides  various  churches  and  monas- 
teries; but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
public  institutions  is  the  university,  originally 
founded  in  1147.  The  principal  charitable 
establis^hments  are  Ludwig's  hospital,  founded 
by  Bishop  Ludvvig,  of  Erthal,  in  1789,  the  laza- 
retto, the  house  of  correction,  and  the  work- 
house. Mm-'f.  Principally  gloves,  porcelain, 
jewellery,  tobacco,  wax,  starch,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  marble  wares.  Large  quantities  of 
liquorice  and  garden  seeds  are  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  beer  of  Bamberg  is  so 
much  in  favour  that  upwards  of  60  breweries 
are  constantly  at  work  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it.  Fop.  about  34,000.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Nuremberg,  Munich,  and  Baireuth. 
Lot.  49^  53'  N.    Lon.  10°  52'  E. 

Bambouough,  or  Bambdrgh,  lam-hur-o,  a 
village  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Berwick. 
It  stands  on  the  sea-coast,  and  has  a  castle 
close  to  the  shore,  which,  according  to  ancient 
historians,  was  built  in  548,  by  Ina,  king  of 
the  Northumbrians.  The  keep  of  this  for- 
tress has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  shipwrecked 
seamen.  There  is  also  a  good  library  and 
dispensary  in  the  castle.  Fop.  of  the  town  and 
parish,  4105. 

Bambouk,  bam-hooh,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  inclosed  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Faleme  and  Senegal.  Mxt.  Not  exactly  known, 
but  supposed  to  be  about  100  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  80  from  east  to  west.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, but  on  tire  whole  well  watered  and 
fertile.  Fro.  Maize, millet,  cotton,  and  immense 
water-melons.  It  abounds  with  leguminous 
plants,  and  the  lower  lands,  which  are  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  yield  large 
crops  of  rice  of  the  finest  quality.  Climate. 
The  most  unhealthy  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
which  renders  the  country  uninhabitable  by 
Europeans.  Minerals.  Gold  in  abundance, 
which  is  given  to  the  Moors  in  exchange  for 
salt.  Fop.  not  known.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mandingoes,  a  fierce  and  savage  race  of  negroes, 
and  backward  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  la  the 
15th  century  this  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese. 

Bamiait,  or  Baumeean,  ha-me'-an,  a  valley 
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and  pass  of  Afghanistan,  about  a  mile  broad, 
and  bounded  on  each  side  by  perpendicular 
rocks.  The  pass  is  8496  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lat.  34°  40'  N.  Lon.  67°  47'  E.— 
There  is  a  town  of  the  same  n  ime  in  the 
valley,  75  miles  N.VV.  from  Cabool,  which 
occupies  its  entire  extent,  and  in  which  there 
are  many  relics  of  antiquity,  in  the  shape 
of  colossal  idols  and  vast  caves  cut  out  of  the 
face  of  the  rock.  These  eaves  are  so  numerous 
as  to  extend  in  a  continuous  series  for  eight 
miles,  and  two  of  the  idols  are  upwards  of  130 
feet  in  height.  Besides  these  extraordinary 
remains  of  a  past  age  and  people,  the  valley  is 
strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Ghulghuleh, 
which  was  destroyed,  about  the  year  1221,  by 
Genghis  Khan. 

Bammaku,  bam'-a-Tcoo,  a  town  of  Bambarra, 
in  Africa,  on  the  river  Niger,  or  Joliba,  about 
100  miles  S.W.  from  Sego.  iai.  ll°o5'N.  Lon, 
7°  57'  W. 

Bamptott,  or  Bathampto]!^,  bamp'-ton,  a 
market  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, 6  miles  N.  from  Tiverton,  and  20  miles 
N .  from  Exeter,   ^rm.  77S5  acres.    Fop.  1971. 

Bampton,  or  Bampton  in  the  Bush,  a  market 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  13 
miles  W.  from  Oxford.  It  has  a  handsome  old 
church,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1670, 
a  town-hall,  and  library.  Area.  8750  acres. 
Fop.  2863. — There  are  several  other  parishes  in 
England  of  this  name  with  small  populations. 
•  Banaganpili/Y,  ba'-na-gan-pil'-e,  a  village  of 
Hindostan,  in  Cuddapah,  one  of  the  Balaghaut 
districts,  73  miles  N.W.  from  Cuddapah.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  diamond-mines.  Lat.  15°  19' 
N.   Xow.  78°17'E. 

Banagher,  ban-a-ghar,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
King's  county,  province  of  Leinster,  situated  on 
the  Shannon,  21  miles  S.W.  from  Tullamore. 
Fop.  1426. —  The  Grand  Canal  is  connected  with 
the  Shannon  near  tliis  place. 

Banagher,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  province  of  Ulster,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Londonderry.  Area.  23,906  acres. 
Fop.  3013. 

Banalbueae,  ba'-nal-boo'-far,  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  13  miles  N.VV.  from  Palma. 
Fop.  5000.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  marble- 
quarries. 

Banana  Islands,  bdn-a'-na,  a  group  of  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river, 
West  Africa.    Lat.  8°  8'  N.    Lon.  13°  6'  W. 

Banat,  or  Temesvar  Banat,  ba'-nat,  a  pro- 
vince of  Austria,  forming,  with  the  woiwod- 
schaft  of  Servia,  a  subdivision  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  lying  between  Transylvania  and  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  E.,  and  the  Theiss  on  the  AV.; 
Hungary  on  the  N.,  and  tlie  Danube  on  the  S. 
Area,  about  7600  square  miles.  Desc.  ]\Ioun- 
tainous  in  the  E.  and  swampy  in  the  W.  Fivers. 
The  Temes,  Alt  Bega,  Maros,  and  the  Karas. 
Fro.  Maize,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and 
cotton.  Silkworms  are  reared,  and  the  cattle 
and  horses  bred  in  the  district  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  Minerals,  iron  and  copper  in  the 
mountain  regions,  and  some  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered. Fop.,  including  woiwodschaft  of  Servia, 
1,430,000. — 'I'he  southern  portion  of  the  Banat 
forms  part  of  the  military  frontier  of  Austria, 
formed  in  1807  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  and  as  a  cordon  against  the  plague,  and 
the  Banat  itself  originally  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  until  it  was  separated 
from  it  about  1848, 
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Banawabam,  ha' -na-uoar-am,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  Mysore,  76  miles  N.W.  from  Serin<^a- 
patnm.  Lat.  13°  23'  N.  Lon.  76=^  13'  E.— This 
place  is  situated  in  a  fine  open  country,  by  the 
side  of  a  large  tank,  which,  when  visited  by  the 
traveller  Buchanan,  was  dry. 

Baj^bridge,  ban'-bridj,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  province  of  Ulster,  23  miles 
\V.  from  Uownpatrick.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Bann,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving-  place,  being  the 
centre  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  county.  Fop. 
4033.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  of 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  liaihvay,  be- 
tween Droghcda  and  Portadown,  55  miles  by 
railway  from  the  former  and  15  from  the  latter. 

Banbuky,  hdn'-bur-e,  a  market  town,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Oxfordshire,  standing  on  the  Cherwell,  21  miles 
N.  from  Uxlbrd.  Jt  is  noted  for  its  cheese,  ale, 
and  cakes;  has  markets  for  agricultural  produce, 
and  a  considerable  transit  trade  by  the  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  Canal.  Manf.  Plush  and 
saddle-girths.  There  are  some  large  iron  and 
timber  works  in  the  town.  Fojj.  of  town, 
4059;  of  borough,  10,216.— The  battle  of  Ban- 
bury was  fought  near  this  town  in  1469,  between 
the  Yorkists  and  the  Lancastrians,  who  were 
encouraged  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  rise  once 
more  ag;iinst  the  authority  of  Edward  IV.  in 
favour  of  Henry  VI.,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western, 
and  London  and  North-Western  railways. 

Banca,  Banka,  or  Bangka,  baii-Jca,  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  belonging 
to  Holland,  and  lying  between  Borneo  and 
Sumati  a,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca,  which  has  an  average 
width  of  16  miles.  Ext.  108  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  35  miles.  Area,  estimated  at 
4300  square  miles.  Besc.  Hilly,  but  none  of  its 
high  grounds  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Climate.  Unhealthy,  especially 
along  the  coast,  where  there  are  numerous 
swamp.=j,  which  render  fever  so  prevalent,  that 
the  butch  soldier  conceives  an  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  Banca  as  the  preliminary  step  to  his 
immediate  death.  Pro.  The  climate  not  being 
favouialjle  to  cultivation,  agriculture  is  not 
followed  to  a  great  extent.  Amonj;  the  vege- 
table products  may  be  named  dragon's  blood, 
benzoin,  nutmegs,  sago,  cassia,  and  sassafras. 
Ilinerals.  'lin  is  the  chief  mineral  found  in  this 
island ;  the  mines  were  discovered  accidentally 
in  1710,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained 
from  them  has  reached,  in  one  year,  41  b9 
tons,  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Britain.  The  other  minerals  are  iron,  lead, 
copper,  silver,  and  arsenic,  rock-crystal,  ame- 
thyst, and  in  the  west  part  there  are  beds  of 
lignite.  Fop.  47,000,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese, 
the  latter  being  the  only  industrious  race  on  the 
island.  Lat.  between  1°  27'  and  3°  4'  S.  Lon. 
between  105°  15'  and  106°  40'  E. — Banca  was 
ceded  to  Holland  for  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  1814. 

Bancallan,  or  Bangkalon,  han'-Tcal-an,  a 
large  and  populous  town  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  Madura,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Java. 
Lat.  7°  2'  8.  Lon.  112°  43'  E.— Here  the  sultan 
of  the  island  has  a  palace,  in  which  he  resides, 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  residency. 

Bakchoey,  ban  -shor-e,  two  parishes  with 
small  populations  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Kincardine,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Ban- 
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chory,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  station  on  the 
Deeside  Railway,  between  Aberdeen  and  Aboyue. 

Bancock.    {See  Bangkok.) 

Bancoorah,  or  West  BuRDWAy,  han-Tcoo-ra, 
a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Benoral,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Beerbhoom,  S.  by 
Midnapoor,  E.  by  Burdwan,  and  W.  by  Pooralia 
and  Pachete.  Area.  1476  square  miles.  Desc. 
Generally  level,  but  it  has  gentle  undulations 
in  some  parts,  and  inclines  gradually  to  the 
south-east.  It  is  watered  by  several  streams 
which  are  only  navigable  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  district  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  forest  and  jungle,  but  her<3  and 
there  tracts  of  ground  may  be  seen  that  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation.  Fop.  estimated 
at  480,000.  Lat.  between  22°  53'  and  23°  46'  N. 
Lon.  between  87°  and  87°  39'  E. 

Bancoobah,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
district,  situated  on  the  Dalkisore,  about  98 
miles  N.W,  from  Calcutta. 

Bancoot,  Bankote,  or  Foet  Victoria,  han- 
coot,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  coast 
of  South  Concan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, 72  miles  S.E.  from  Bombay.  Lai.  17" 
56'  N.  Lon.  73°  3'  E.  It  has  a  small  trade  in 
salt. 

Banda  Islands,  ban' -da,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  forming  part  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  exclusive  of  some  rocky  islets 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  larger  ones.  Only  six 
of  them  are  inhabited: — namely,  Great  Banda, 
Banda  Neira,  Pulo  Ayi,  Pulo  Rohun,  Goenong 
Api,  and  Rosingyn.  Desc.  Lofty,  with  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  distinctly  marked  with 
volcanic  features.  Fro.  The  first  three  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  cultiva'ion  of  nutmegs,  of 
which  about  500,000  lbs.  are  annually  produced. 
About  150,000  lbs.  of  mace  are  also  produced, . 
and  these  form  the  principal  exports.  Imp.  Pro- 
visions, European  manufactured  goods,  cutlery, 
iron,  edible  birds'-nests,  pearls,  sago,  and  tor- 
toise-shell. Fop.  upwards  of  5000;  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  slaves  and  convicts.  Lat.  between 
3°  50'  and  4'  40'  S.  Lon.  between  129°  38'  and 
130°  2'  E.  Of  the  six  inhabitad  islands  of  this 
group.  Great  Banda  is  the  largest,  although 
Banda  Neira  is  the  most  important,  and  that 
upon  which  the  governor  resides.  On  one  of 
the  islands,  Goenong  Api,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  active  volcanoes  in  the  Indian  Archipelago: 
it  forms  au  immense  cone,  rising  to  78b0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  this 
volcano  renders  the  group  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes,  some  of  which  have  proved  ex- 
ceedingly destructive.  They  were  discovered  in 
1512  by  some  Portuguese,  and  settled  in  1524; 
but  the  Portuguese  colonists  were  driven  out  in 
1599  by  the  Dutch.  These  islands,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  British,  were  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  but  were  again  cap- 
tured in  1811,  and  once  more  restored  at  the 
general  peace  of  1814. 

Banda  Oeiental,  South  America.  {See 
Uruguay.) 

Banda,  or  Bandah,  a  flourishing  town  and 
district  of  British  India,  in  Bundelcund.  'ihe 
district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Futtehpoor,  on 
the  S  by  native  states  of  Bundelcund,  on  the  E. 
by  Allahabad  and  Rewah,  and  on  the  W.  by 
llumeerpoor.  Area.  2S78  square  miles.  Fop. 
552,526.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  river 
Cane,  96  miles  W.  from  Allahabad.  Fop.  33,500. 
Lat.  25°  27'  N,   Lon,  80°  21'  E. 
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Bandon,  ban-don,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  which  rises  in  the  Carbcry 
Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  40  miles  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Kinsale,  of  which  its  embou- 
chure forms  the  harbour. 

Batstdon,  or  Bandonbridge,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cork,  province  of  Munster, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Cork,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  and 
standino-  on  the  river  Bandon,  which  Spenser 
has  celebrated  as — 

"  The  pleasant  Bandon,  crowned  by  many  a 
wood." 

The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  town 
contains  several  good  streets,  but  no  structures 
of  remarkable  interest.  Mavf.  Camlets,  cotton 
fabrics,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs ;  and  there  are 
distilleries  and  works  for  tanning",  brewing,  and 
dyeing,  particularly  blue  colours.  Fop.  6213. 
Lat.  61°  41'  N.    Lon.  8°  43'  W. 

Banff,  hdnf,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Murray  or  Moray  Frith,  S, 
and  E.  by  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  W.  by 
the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Inverness.  F.xt.  67 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
12.  Area.  439,219  acres,  or  686  square  miles. 
Besc.  This  county  contains  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Scotland ;  among  which  is  Cairn- 
gorm, noted  for  its  beautiful  topazes,  and 
attnining  an  elevation  of  4060  feet;  Corry- 
habbie,  Knockhill,  and  Cabrach,  which  re- 
spectively are  2558,  2500,  and  2377  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north  side  of  Ben- 
mac-Dhui,  the  loftiest  of  all  the  Scottish 
mountains,  is  also  in  this  county.  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  and  there  is  a  level  strip  of  country 
along  the  coast  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated. 
Cattle-rearing,  however,  is  the  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry.  Jtivers.  The  Spey,  Avon,  and 
Deveron  or  Doveran.  Minerals.  Marble,  lime- 
stone, iron-stone,  granite,  marl,  slate,  topazes, 
and  rock-crystal.  Manf.  Inconsiderable;  yarn 
and  linen  fabrics.    Fop.  59,215. 

Banff,  a  handsome  seap  ort  town  and  royal 
borough  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the  above 
county,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen,  and  117 
miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Deveron,  over  which  is  a  fine 
bridge  of  seven  arches  ;  and  its  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  battery.  The  public  buildings  of 
note  are  the  town-house,  Chalmers'  Hospital, 
opened  in  1864,  an  academy,  a  market-place,  and 
public  balhs,  besides  numerous  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  various  denominations. 
The  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Banff  may 
still  be  seen.  Manf.  Candles,  soap,  and  leather: 
there  is  a  distillery  in  the  town,  and  a  small 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Holland.  Fop.  4673.  Lat.  57®  40'  N.  Lon. 
2°  31'  W.  —  Banff  was  constituted  a  royal 
borough  by  a  charter  of  Robert  II.,  dated 
1372 :  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
James  VI.  and  Charles  II.  In  16-15  it  was 
sacked  by  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 
In  1613  James  Sharp,  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  murdered  on 
Magus  Moor,  was  born  in  the  castle;  and,  in 
1700,  James  Macpherson,  the  notorious  High- 
land outlaw  immortalized  by  Burns,  was  exe- 
cuted here.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Banffshire, 
and  Banff,  Macduff,  and  Turriff  branches  of  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway,  of  which  the 
former  enters  the  main  lino  at  Grange  Junction, 
and  the  latter  at  Inveramsay,  Banff  is  50  miles 
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from  Aberdeen  by  railway  via  Inveramsay,  and 
481  from  Elgin  via  Grange  Junction. 

Bangalore,  bdn'-ga-lor,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hijjdostan,in  Mysore,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  British  military  station, 
72  miles  N.E.  from  Seringapatam.  Its  houses 
are  generally  two  stories  high,  constructed  of 
red  earth  and  roofed  with  tiles.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood the  vine  and  the  cypress  flourish 
luxuriantly,  and  adjoining  the  town  there  are 
some  beautiful  gardens,  made  by  Hyder  Ali  and 
his  son  Tippoo  Saib.  Fop.  60,000.  Lat.  13°  8' 
N.  Lon.  77°  50'  E.— In  1791  this  town  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Bangkok,  or  Bankok,  Mn'-lcoTc,  a  large  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Menam,  15  miles  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  com- 
prises three  divisions :  the  town  itself,  the 
floating  town,  and  the  royal  palace.  The  houses 
on  the  land  are  built  on  platforms  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  piles,  this  arrange- 
ment being  necessary,  on  account  of  the  annual 
inundations  to  which  the  city  is  exposed.  There 
are  no  regular  streets,  and  each  house  has  a 
small  boat  or  canoe  always  ready  for  use.  The 
palace  is  built  on  an  island  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  length,  separated  from  the  land  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  river.  The  floating  town  is 
composed  of  moveable  bamboo  rafts,  each  of 
which  contains  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  houses. 
The  city  is  adorned  with  many  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, conspicuous  by  their  tall  spires  and  the 
gilding  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  JExp. 
Pepper,  sugar,  lac,  ivory,  aromatic  woods,  tin, 
cotton,  rice,  hides,  salt  fish,  and  edible  birds*- 
nests.  Imp.  Tea,  porcelain,  silk  and  silk  goods, 
nankeen,  paper,  fruit,  mercury,  and  Chinese 
manufactured  goods;  Indian  printed  goods  and 
British  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  glass 
ware.  Manf.  Tin  utensils,  iron  ware,  and 
leather,  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  expor- 
tation. Fop.  350,000,  many  ot  whom  are  Chi- 
nese.   Lat.  13°  38'  N.    Lou.  100°  27'  E. 

Bangor,  hdn'-gor,  "white  choir,"  an  ancient 
city  and  bishop's  see  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Carnarvon,  3  miles  S,  from  Beaumaris,  and  8 
miles  N.E.  from  Carnarvon.  It  consists  only 
of  one  crooked  street,  about  a  mile  long,  and 
two  or  three  smaller  ones  diverging  from  it. 
The  cathedral  was  founded  by  St.  Deiniol 
about  550.  It  was  destroyed  in  1071,  and  re- 
built about  30  years  later.  The  present  build- 
ing, which  is  extremely  plain  both  within  and 
without,  was  built  between  1496  and  1532,  the 
second  edifice  having  been  burnt  down  in  1402. 
It  has  a  free  grammar  school,  alms-house,  and 
dispensary.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and 
slates  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Fop, 
6738.  Lat.  53°  13'  N.  Lon.  4°  8'  W.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway, 
59|  miles  from  Chester,  and  24|  from  Holyhead. 
A  branch  line  of  this  railway  extends  from 
Hangor  to  Carnarvon,  and  thence  to  NantUe. 
There  are  other  two  parishes  in  Wales  of  the 
same  name,  with  small  populations. 

Bangob,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ot 
Down,  province  of  Ulster,  standing  5  miles 
N.  W.  from  Donaghadce,  on  tho  south  side 
of  Belfast  Lough.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  with  several  smaller  ones  diverging 
from  it.  Fop.  2531 ;  the  males  chiefly  employed 
in  fisiiing,  and  the  females  in  hand-sewing. 
Lat.  64°  39'  N.  Lon.  6°  40'  W.— Hamilton, 
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the  poet,  and  correspondent  of  Allan  Ramsny, 
was  born  here;  and  Moore  contends  that 
this  was  the  birthplace  of  Pelagius,  and  not 
Bang-or  in  Wales,  as  alleged  by  others. 

Baniak  Islands,  ha'-ne-ak,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  off  the  S.VV.  coast  of 
Sumatra.    Lat.  2°  10'  N.    Lon.  97°  15'  E. 

Banialuka,  han'-e-a-loo'-ka,  a  fortress  and 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  on  the 
river  Verbas,  88  miles  N.W.  from  Bo?na  Serai. 
It  has  a  great  many  mosques,  several  colleges, 
baths,  and  bazaars,  and  a  gunpowder  factory. 
Fop.  about  8000.    Lat.  44-°  42'  N.  Lon.  17°  1'  E. 

Banjarmassin,  bun'-jar-mds-in,  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  Ext.  225  miles  long,  and 
about  60  broad.  Desc  Generally  flat,  though  it 
is  intersected  by  a  range  of  mountains  running 
from  N.  to  S.  Where  cultivation  exists,  the 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  throwing  up  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  Rioers. 
The  Banjar,  or  Barito,  and  its  tributary  the 
Nagara.  Pro.  Cotton,  rice,  wax,  benzoin,  pepper, 
dragon's-blood,  and  rattans.  Minerals.  Gold, 
iron,  and  coal ;  some  large  and  fine  diamonds 
are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Man/. 
Swords,  guns,  pistols,  and  other  arms.  These 
are  finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of 
workmanship,  the  decorations  consisting  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Po;:».  estimated  at 
600,000,  mostly  Mahometans.  —  This  country 
has  been  gradually  ceded  to  the  Dutch;  from 
whom  a  portion  of  it  is  still  held  by  a  native 
sultan,  whose  power  over  his  own  district  is 
absolute. 

Banjaemassin",  the  capital  of  the  above  terri- 
tory, situated  on  the  Banjar,  about  15  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Java.  On 
account  of  the  inundations  of  the  river,  the 
houses  are  built  on  piles  of  wood,  at  an 
elevation  of  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
planks.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  upon 
rafts,  with  their  fronts  turned  towards  the 
river,  and  exposing  goods  to  sale;  whilst  on 
market-days  the  water  forms  the  "  great  high- 
way," on  which  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
purchased  at  these  floating  marts.  The  town 
is  in  every  respect  an  aggregate  of  floating 
houses,  where  there  are  no  streets,  nor  carriages 
or  horses,  its  whole  business  being  entirely 
carried  on  by  water  communication.  Lat.  3^ 
30'  S.  Lon.  114°  38'  E.— For  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  the  Dutch  have  had  a  factory  in 
this  place. 

Banjoemas,  hcin-jo'-e-mdSy  a  town  and  district 
of  Java,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  This  district  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  island,  producing  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  indigo  in  abundance.  Pop.  of  district, 
316,000 ;  of  town,  9000.  Lat.  of  town,  7°  33'  S. 
Lon.  109°  20'  E. 

Banjoewangt,  bdn-jo'-e-wdn-gi,  a,town  in  the 
province  of  Kezoeki,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Java.  It 
is  protected  by  a  fort.  The  resiclence  of  the 
governor  is  the  only  house  in  the  town  that  is 
built  of  stone.  There  are  some  volcanoes  in  the 
surrounding  district,  the  highest  of  which, 
Idjeng,  attains  an  altitude  of  10,170  feet.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy.  Pro.  Chiefly  coffee  and 
pearls.   Pop.  not  known. 

Banks  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  named  after  the  celebrated  botanist. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Lat.  14°  S.  iow.  168°  30' 
E.— There  arc  various  other  islands,  capes,  and 
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peninsulas  of  the  same  name  in  difl'erent  parts 
of  the  world. 

Bann,  ban,  the  name  of  two  small  rivers  in 
the  N.  of  Ireland. 

Bannalkc,  ban'-a-leJc,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Finisterre,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Quimper.    Pop.  4160. 

Bannockburn,  bdn'-ok-burn,  "  Bannock- 
brook,"  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Ninians,  Stirlingshire,  situated  on  the  Ban- 
nock, 2  miles  S.E.  from  Stirling.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods  and  tartans  for  the  Highland 
regiments  in  the  British  army.  It  is  me- 
morable for  a  decisive  battle  fought  near  it, 
June  25,  1314,  between  the  Enghsh  under 
Edward  II.,  and  the  Scots,  under  Robert 
Bruce ;  wherein  the  former  were  totally  defeated, 
and  Scotland  was  thereby  completely  emanci- 
pated from  the  English  yoke.  Not  far  from  it, 
at  a  place  called  Sauchie  Burn,  James  III.  of 
Scotland  was  defeated  by  his  son  James  IV,,  in 
1488. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Scottish  Central 
Railway  between  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  35^' 
miles  by  la  l  from  ihe  ormer  and  33|  miles 
from  the  1  .tter.    Pop.  2258. 

Bantam,  or  Batan,  ban-tarn^  a  province  of 
Java,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  W.  portion  of 
the  island,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Java  Sea, 
W.  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Plxt.  about  90  miles  long,  and  the  same 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  Pop.  about 
400,000.  The  capital,  of  same  name,  was  once 
a  rich  and  flourishing  place,  but  is  now  a 
miserable  village.  The  bantam  fowl  originally 
came  from  this  place.  Lat.  6°  12'  S.  Lon.  106° 
8'  E. 

Bantry,  bdn'-tre,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  the 
east  coast  of  a  bay  of  that  name,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  with  a  small  harbour.  Pop.  2438. 
Lat.  50°  41'  N.    Lon.  9°  27'  W. 

Bantry  Bay,  a  spacious  bay  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
Ext.  25  miles  long,  by  6  or  8  broad.  In  1796,  a 
French  fleet  anchored  in  this  bay. 

Banwell,  bdn'-wel,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  4  miles  N.  from  Axbridge. 
Area.  4829  acres.  Pop.  1853.— It  is  a  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Uailway  between  Clevedon 
and  Weston-super-mare  Junctions. 

Banya,  ban'-ya,  two  towns  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  in  the  province  of  Szathmar,  about 
5  miles  from  each  other,  and  distinguished  as 
Banya- Felso  and  Banya-Magy,  with  populations 
of  above  5000  each,  and  celebrated  for  tlieir  pro- 
ductive mines  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  They 
are  about  80  miles  to  the  E.  of  Debreczin. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer  and  Banyuls-des-As- 
pres,  bdn'-yool,  two  towns  and  communes  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, about  18  miles  S.E.  from  Perpignan. 
Pop.  of  the  first,  2562 ;  of  the  second,  472.— 
Near  the  first  are  four  ancient  towers,  one 
of  which  indicates  the  limits  between  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  second  is  memorable  for  tho 
defence  which  its  inhabitants  made  in  1793, 
when  they  compelled  7000  Spaniards,  who  had 
attacked  them,  to  surrender. 

liANYUWANGY.    {See  Banjoewangi.) 

Baonee,  ba-o'-ne,  a  rajahship  tributary  to  the 
British,  in  Bundelcund,  Hindostan.  Area.  127 
square  miles.    Fop.  20,000. 

Bapaume,  ba'-pome,  a  strong  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  14  miles 
S.  fiom  Arras.  Manf.  Laces,  fine  thread,  wool- 
len goods,  and  cotton.  Pop,  3265, 
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BarA-BA  Steppe,  bar'-a-ha  step,  a  flat  district 
in  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  in 
Eussia  in  Asia,  about  400  miles  in  length  and 
300  miles  in  breadth,  containing  many  salt  lakes, 
the  waters  of  which  are  injurious  to  cattle  when 
low,  but  in  g-eneral  the  plain  consists  of  a  good 
black  soil,  and  is  covered  in  many  parts  with 
forests  of  birch.  It  was  colonized  in  1767  by 
Jlussia,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Siberia  in  which 
travelling  is  so  rapid  by  means  of  horses  as  here. 

Baraqoa,  or  Barazoa,  ha-ra-so'-a,  a  seaport 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Cuba.  Lat.  20°  22'  N. 
Lon.  74P  28'  W  — In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
a  remarkable  table-mountain,  bearing  the  sin- 
gular name  of  the  "  Anvil  of  Barapoa." 

Baraitch,  or  Buraech,  bu-raiJc,  a  town  of 
Oude,  in  Hindostan,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Gogra,  65  miles  N.E.  from  Lucknow.  It  is  here 
where  Lord  Clyde,  in  January,  1S59,  was  engaged 
in  trampling  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  in  the  province  of  Oude.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  covered  with  dense  jungle.  Many  of 
the  old  Patan  race  are  still  found  in  it,  and  one 
of  their  chiefs  yet  enjoys  the  title  of  Khan  of 
Baraitch. 

Bai?ak,  ha'-raTc,  the  principal  river  of  Cachar, 
in  Further  India.  Length,  350  miles.  It  unites 
with  the  Brahmapootra,  43  miles  from  Dacca. 

Baranya,  ha-ran'-ua,  a  district  of  Austria, 
forming  a  county  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube. 
Area.  1600  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous 
in  some  parts,  and  swampy  in  others;  but, 
where  cultivation  is  carried  on,  the  produce  is 
great.  Fro.  Wheat,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  JPo}-). 
285,000. 

Barasut,  ba'-ra-soot,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  district  of  Nuddea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sunderbunds,  on  the  E.  by  Jessore,  and  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  Hooghly  and  the  Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs.  Area,  1424  square  miles.  Fop. 
522,000.— Its  chief  town,  of  the  some  name,  is 
situated  IS  miles  V.E.  from  Calcutta.  Lat.  22° 
43'  N.    Lon.  8S°  27'  K. 

Baratarta,  ba'-ra-tair'-e-a,  an  i-sland  belong- 
ing to  Louisiana,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
em  ranee  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    Lat.  29°  N.    Lon.  90°  W. 

Barbacena,  bar'-ba-sai'-na,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  115  miles  N.W. 
from  Rio  Janeiro.  Fop.  of  town  and  district, 
12,000. 

Barbacoas,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  Buenaventura,  situated  on  a  feeder 
of  the  river  Patia,  175  miles  S.W  from  Buena- 
ventura.   Lat.  1°  47'  S.    Lon.  78°  23'  W. 

Barbadoes,  properly  Barbados,  bar-bai'- 
doze,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  the  most 
eastern  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to 
the  Windward  group,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
F^xt.  About  21  miles  in  length  and  14  in  breadth. 
Area.  166  square  miles,  or  106,470  acres  of  land, 
most  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  'I  he  houses 
of  the  planters  are  very  numerous  all  along  the 
country;  and  these,  with  the  luxuriant  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  the  gently  swelling 
hills,  form  a  delightful  scene.  Desc.  This 
island  is  low  along  the  shore,  except  on  the  E.; 
but  as  it  is  generally  free  from  marshy  ground, 
it  enjoys  a  more  salubrious  climate  than  many 
of  the  other  islands  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  has  no  mountains  of  any  great  ele- 
vation, the  loftiest  being  Mount  Hillaby,  which 
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is  only  1145  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fro. 
Cotton,  suarnr,  arrowroot,  aloes,  and  ginger. 
Towns.  Bridge-town,  the  capital,  Speight-t<»wn, 
Oistin-town,  and  James-town.  Fop.  about 
153,000.  Lat.  13°  10'  N.  Lon.  59°  35'  W.— 
This  island  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  all  the  British  Windward  Islands, 
it  is  frequently  visited  by  sudden  calamities, 
arising  from  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The 
English  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
1605,  and  nineteen  years  after  a  few  families 
settled  there  with  Sir  William  Conrteen  and 
founded  James-town.  In  1627,  the  island  was 
made  over  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who 
afterwards  conveyed  his  rights  to  Lord  Wil- 
loughby.  After  the  Restoration,  the  legislation 
of  the  island  was  vested  in  the  crown. 

Barbart,  bar'-bd-re,  a  general  division  of 
Africa,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W., 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  N.,  Egypt  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  on  the  S. 
It  comprises  the  countries  of  Barca,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algeria,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  JExt.  2600 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  140 
to  about  550.  Area,  estimated  at  650,000  square 
miles.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
names  of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Proper, 
and  Libya.  With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  it  is 
the  most  fertile  country  in  Africa,  producing  an 
abundance  of  corn,  win.e,  citrons,  oranges,  ligs, 
almonds,  olives,  dates,  and  melons.  The  chief 
trade  consists  in  fruits,  in  the  horses  called 
bnrbs,  Morocco  leather,  ostrich  feathers,  indigo, 
wax,  tin,  and  coral.  Lat.  extending  between 
25°  and  37°  N.  Loji.  between  10°  W.  and  25°  E. 
{See  Algeria,  &c.) — The  name  of  this  country- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  word 
Berbers,  the  name  given  to  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants by  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  the  Atlas. 

Barbastro,  bar-bas'-tro,  a  small  but  well 
built  city  of  ispain,  in  the  province  of  Aragon, 
28  miles'S.K.  from  Huesca,  on  the  river  ISero. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  building :  there 
are  fine  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  which  also  possesses  a  hospital,  theatre, 
and  circus  for  bull-fights.  Ma)\f.  Unimportnnt ; 
chiefly  hardware  and  ropes.   Fop.  about  6200. 

Barberino  di  MuGiiLLO,  bar-be-re'-no,  de 
moo-gail'-o,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  standing 
on  the  Sieve  or  Mugello,  16  miles  N.  from 
Florence.  Manf.  Principally  straw  hats.  Fop, 
9000.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is 
the  royal  villa  called  Cafaggiola,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Medici. 

l^ARBERiNO  DI  VAL  d'Elsa,  de  val  dail-sa,  a 
village  of  Central  Italy,  19  miles  S.W.  from 
Florence,  whence  the  B.irberini  family,  to  which 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  several  cardinals  be- 
longed, derived  their  name.  Fop.  954.  The 
district  surrounding  the  village  is  famous  for  its 
cheese,  termed  "  di  Lucardo." 

Barbezteux,  iflr-i(?r'-e-2<fr),atown  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  and  chief 
town  of  the  arrondissement  in  which  it  stands, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Angouleme,  celebrated  for 
its  trutlied  capons.  Man/.  Coarse  hempen  cloth 
and  Ic;  tlier.    Fop.  3878. 

Barbour,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  the  state  of  xMabama. 
Area.  825  square  miles.  L)ei^c.  liilly,  but  fertile, 
and  producing  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar.  It  is 
drained  by  the  river  Pea.  Fop.  31,000;  of 
whom  about  half  are  negroes.  2.  In  the  state  of 
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Virp^inia.  Ai-ea.  330  square  miles.  Desc. 
Hilly,  and  well  adapted  for  pasture.  Pro.  The 
usual  grain  crops.  Minerals.  Abundant,  espe- 
cially coal,  iron,  and  stone.  Fop.  90U0  j  of  whom 
a  few  are  coloured. 

Barbuda,  bar-hoo'-da,  one  of  the  Caribbean 
or  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  the  l.eeward 
group,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ext.  15  miles 
long  and  8  broad.  Area,  about  75  square  miles. 
Desc.  Low,  level,  well  covered  with  woods,  and 
generally  fertile.  Fro.  Cotton,  corn,  pepper, 
and  tobacco ;  but  no  sugar.  Fop.  IGOO.  Lat. 
17°  38'  N.  Lon.  61°  48'  W.— This  island  has  no 
harbour,  but  a  roadstead  on  its  W.  side.  It  was 
settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner  and  a  party  of 
colonists  from  St.  Kitts  in  1628;  they  were, 
however,  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  shortly 
after  it  became  the  property  of  the  Codrington 
family,  who  still  hold  it. 

Baebt,  bar'-be,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  the  government 
of  Magdeburg,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  16  miles 
S.E.  from  Magdeburg.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton 
goods.  There  are  soapworks  and  distilleries. 
Fop.  about 4000. — There  is  a  parish  in  England 
of  this  name  in  Northamptonshire.  Area,  3700 
acres.    Fop.  645. 

Baeca,  bar'-ka,  a  country  of  Barbary,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tripoli 
and  Egypt;  and  forming  the  E.  division  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli.  Ext.  about  500  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  a  brea  th  of  about  400  from  E. 
to  W.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of 
Sert  and  Barca,  under  the  government  of  Arab 
sheiks,  and  those  of  Bengazi  and  Derna  under 
beys,  the  whole  being  subject  to  and  appointed 
by  the  pacha  of  Tripoli.  Desc.  Formerly  this 
country  was  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  barren  desert  inhabited  only  by  wandering 
Arabs;  but  it  is  now  found  to  contain  much  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  more  especially  in  the  N.  and 
E.  The  chief  vegetable  productions  are  the 
palm,  the  pine,  the  date,  the  olive,  and  the  fig. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  rivers,  but 
only  streams,  which  are  quite  dry  in  the  hot 
season,  and  generally  are  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  Libyan  desert.  Fop.  estimated  about 
1,000,000.  Lat.  between  2ti°  and  33°  N.  Lon. 
between  20°  and  25°  E. — This  country,  under 
the  name  of  Cyrcnaiea  or  Pentapolis,  was  the 
seat  of  the  five  ancient  Greek  cities,  Arsinoe, 
Barca,  Berenice,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene;  all  of 
which  have  passed  into  decay,  save  Berenice, 
which  is  now  called  Bengazi. 

Baecelona,  ha/r  -se-lo' -na,  a  city  of  Spain, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  old  ijrovince  of 
Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  320  miles  N.E. 
from  Madrid.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  being 
surrounded  by  walls  and  defences,  which,  how- 
ever, are  commanded  by  the  fort  of  Montjui,  or 
Monjuich,  occupying  a  height  of  the  same  name 
on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  nearly  two 
equal  parts  by  a  public  walk  called  the  Rambia 
of  Barcelona,  which  was  once  the  bed  of  a  river ; 
it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  for  its  principal 
edifice  a  cathedral,  which  occupies  the  highest 
part  of  the  old  town.  It  also  possesses  an  cpera 
house  and  several  theatres,  a  market-place, 
custom-house,  and  exchange.  The  harbour, 
though  very  spacious,  is  diflicult  of  entrance. 
A  pdvate  school  has  been  established  in  the 
town  for  the  instruction  of  engineer  officers 
in  mathematics,  and  in  the  principles  of  for- 
tification. There  are  also  academies  for  juris- 
prudence, practical  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
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history,  the  fine  arts,  and  several  libraries,  ono 
of  which  is  rich  in  MSS.  of  Catalonia  and 
Aragon.  Manf.  Leather,  lace,  silk,  woolleiL 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  jewellery.  Exp.  Iron, 
copper,  arms,  cork,  silks,  soap,  paper,  ribbons, 
laces,  hats,  nuts,  and  brandy.  Imp.  Timber, 
hi'les,  horns,  wax,  stock-fish,  hemp,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  produce.  Fop. 
including  its  suburb  of  Barceloneta,  253,000. 
Lat.  41°  23'  N.  Lon.  2°  9'  E.— Barcelona  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  Hamilcar  Barcas,  and  hence  its  name. 
It  was  besieged  in  1714,  during  the  War  of  the 
Succession  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  to  whom  it 
surrendered  alter  an  obstinate  defence;  and 
also  in  1803.  In  1842  it  was  bombarded  by 
order  of  the  regent  Espartero. 

Baecelona,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  on  the 
river  Neveri,  at  about  2  miles  distance  from  the 
sea.  It  is  neither  handsomely  nor  agreeably 
constructed,  and  the  hoirs,  which  are  fed  in  the 
city  in  great  numbers,  contribute  also  to  accu- 
mulate tilth  and  engender  disease.  Its  chief 
exports  are  horses,  swine,  and  cattle.  Lat, 
10°  4'  N.    Lon.  64°  48'  W. 

Baed,  or  Haedo,  bard,  a  fortress  and  village 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Aosta. 
It  is  situated  on  a  height  at  the  south  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  in  1800  was  razed  by 
the  French ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  been 
restored.  This  fort  commands  the  passage  of 
the  Aosia  valley,  and  here  Napoleon,  after 
crossing  the  Alps  in  1800,  met  with  a  formidable 
resistance  from  an  Austrian  garrison  of  400  men. 

Baednet,  bard'-ne,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Lincolnshire,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Lincoln.  Area. 
5490  acres.  Fop.  1425. — Ethelred,  king  of 
Mer(2ia,  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
parish,  where  there  is  a  barrow  with  a  cross 
upon  it.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Peterborough 
and  Ketford  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  52f  miles  from  Peterborough,  and  29 
miles  from  Hetford. 

Baedolin-q,  6a'r-(?o-Ze'-wo, a  village  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lago 
di  Garda.,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Verona.  Fop. 
2000. — Near  this  place  is  the  field  of  Eivoli, 
where  the  French,  under  Napoleon  I.,  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Alvinzi,  in  January,  1797. 

Baedop,  bar'-dop,  a  river  of  England,  running 
into  the  Reed,  in  Northumberland. 

Baedset,  bard'-se,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  near  the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bav,  Ext. 
2  miles  long  and  1  broad,  Po|?.  81. — The 
name  of  this  island  is  a  corruption  of  "  Bard's 
Island,"  which  it  was  formerly  called,  from 
its  having  been  the  last  retreat  ot  the  Welsh 
bards.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  island,  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey  is  indicated  by 
some  graves  built  of  stone. 

Bareilly,  ba-ri'-le,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  N.W.  provinces,  forming  a  portion 
of  Rohileund,  having  the  Kumaon  hills  on  the 
N.,  the  Ganges  on  the  W.,  a  portion  of  Oude  on 
the  E.  and  S.,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  Furrnck- 
abad,  Allyghur,  and  Mooradabad.  Area.  2937 
square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is  in  general 
level  and  the  soil  good,  being  well  watered, 
and  in  every  part  producing  sugar,  rice,  grain, 
and  cotton.  Fop.  1,143,657.  Lat.  between 
28°  and  29°  N. 

Bareilly,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
situated  on  the  Jooa,  a  feeder  of  the  Ramgunga 
I  river,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  118 
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miles  N.E.  from  Agra.  The  town  contains 
several  mosques,  a  strong  quadrangular  citadel, 
a  great  number  of  Persian  and  Hindoo  schools, 
an  English  college,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  British  civil  establishment  and  circuit  court 
for  the  district,  Manf.  Cutlery,  saddles,  bridles, 
jewellery,  and  lacquered  cabinets  and  boxes. 
Carpets  and  leather  are  also  made  here,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  bookbinding 
and  articles  made  of  brass.  Po^?.  111,000.  Lat. 
28°  21'  N.  Lon.  79°  34/  E.— Near  this  town  the 
British  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Rohillas, 
the  first  in  1774,  under  Colonel  Champion  ;  the 
second  in  1796,  under  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie. 
An  outbreak  of  the  Sepoys  look  place  here  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1857,  when  Colonel  Sibbald 
and  Ensign  Tucker  were  killed  on  their  way  to 
the  parade-ground,  and  all  but  three  officers  of 
the  18th  regiment  were  also  slaughtered  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  and  cantonments. 

Barpleur,  bar'-Jlur,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Cherbourg.  It  was  formerly  a 
considerable  town,  and  from  it  William  the 
Conqueror  sailed  with  his  army  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  England.  Po^?.  1200.  Lat.  4^9°  39' 
N.   Lon.  1°  16'  VV. 

Barfleur,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  France, 
17  miles  N.E.  from  Cherbourg,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse  271 
feet  high. 

Barford,  bar'-ford,  a  name  common  to 
several  parishes  of  England  with  small  popu- 
lations. 

Bargavel,  har'-ga-vel,  a  hamlet  of  Scotland, 
in  Ilenfrewshire,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Paisley, 
where  the  manufacture  of  fine  thread  was  first 
established  in  that  country. 

Bari,  Terra  di,  har'-e,  a  province  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  having  on  the  N.W.  Capitanata,  on  the 
S.  Otranto,  on  the  S.W.  Basilicata,  and  on  the 
N.E.  the  Adriatic.  Ext.  80 miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  34.  Area.  2292  square  miles. 
Lesc.  A  level,  fertile  country,  producing  abun- 
dance of  grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  Large  numbers 
of  goats,  sheep,  asses,  and  swine  are  reared. 
Fop.  about  554,000. 

Bari,  the  cnief  town  of  the  above  province, 
lying  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice, 
and  well  fortified,  being  defended  by  strong 
walls  on  the  side  that  looks  towards  the  sea. 
It  is  141  miles  E.  from  Naples.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  citadel,  the  priory  of  St. 
Nicholas,  in  which  there  are  many  magnificent 
monuments,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sabinus,  and 
a  college;  civil  and  criminal  courts  for  the 
province  are  held  here.  Manf.  Linen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics;  glass,  soap,  and  liqueurs. 
Pojo.  about  34,000.  Lat.  41°  8'  N.  Lon.  16° 
63'  E.— On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this 
town  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  afterwards  into  those  of  the  Normans, 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  Apulia.  It  has 
thrice  been  taken  and  destroyed,  and  as  often 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site. 

Bari,  a  kingdom  of  Eastarn  Africa,  traversed 
by  the  Nile,  and  having  the  kingdom  of  Shir 
on  the  N.,  and  Madi  and  Koshi  on  the  S.  Lat. 
between  3°  30'  and  5°  60'  N.  Lon.  between  30° 
and  32°  30'  E.— The  town  of  Gondokoro  is  in 
this  kingdom. 

Barile,  har'-e-lai,  a  town  of  Naples,  3  miles 
from   Melfi.    Pop.  about  4000.— It  sufiered 
greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  1851. 
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Barking,  iar'-tiw^,  a  parish  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  a  creek  of 
the  same  name,  running  into  the  Thames,  7 
miles  N.E.  from  London.  Area.  12,741  acres. 
It  has  no  manufactures,  but  possesses  a  trade 
in  timber  and  fish.  Fop.  10,996. — The  famous 
Gunpowder  Plot,  which  was,  at  one  fell  swoop, 
to  deprive  England  of  its  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  is  said  to  have  been  concocted  in  a 
house  near  this  town. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  short  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

Baringa,  ha-ring'-tty  a  lake  of  Eastern  Africa, 
lying  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
connected  with  that  lake  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Lat.  of  centre  20°  30'  N.    Zo?i.  36°  E. 

Bae-le-Duc,  or  Bar-sue-Ornain,  har-le-{r)' 
dock,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  river  Ornain,  a 
tributary  of  the  Maine,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meuse,  120  miles  E.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods  and  calicoes.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  timber,  wine,  wool,  and  iron.  Pop, 
about  15,000.  Lat.  48°  46'  N.  Lon.  5°  11'  E. 
It  is  noted  for  its  sweetmeats,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  railway. 

Barletta,  har-let'-a,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  35  miles  N.W. 
from  Bari.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved;  the  houses  large,  lofty,  and  built  of 
beautiful  hewn  stone.  It  has  a  cathedral,  re- 
markable for  its  antique  columns  of  granite; 
and  a  spacious  citadel.  In  the  market-place 
stands  a  oolossnl  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius.  Pi  o.  and  Manf.  Salt,  almonds, 
liquorice,  fruit,  wool,  and  skins.  Pop.  27,000. 
Lat.  41°  19'  N.  Lon.  16°  16'  E.  It  has  a  light- 
house built  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour, 

Barlow,  Great  and  Little,  bar'-lo,  two 
adjoining  townships  of  England,  in  Derbyshire, 
in  the  parishes  of  Stavelcy  and  Dronfield,  24 
miles  N.  from  Derby.  Area.  3760  acres.  Pop. 
736. 

Barmen,  bar'-men,  a  district  of  Prussia,  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  composed  of  five  large  villages  and 
adjacent  hamlets,  20  miles  E.  from  Dusseldorf. 
The  district  is  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld,  and 
stretches  for  5  miles  along  the  valley  of  the 
Wupper.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  steel 
and  plated  goods,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  about 
50,000. 

Bakmouth,  bar'-moiith,  a  seaport-town  of 
Wales,  in  Merionethshire,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Dolgelly.  The  town  is  built  on  very  unequal 
ground,  so  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maw,  or 
Avon,  the  houses  gradually  rise  above  each 
other  in  successive  terraces.  Pop.  of  Llanaber 
parish  in  which  the  town  of  Barmouth  stands, 
1600. — It  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing, 
and  the  environs  are  very  picturesque. 

Barnard  Castle,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  and  diocese  of  Durham,  situated  on  the 
river  Tees,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Durham.  Manf 
Carpets,  thread,  and  hats.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  some  stone-quarries.  Pop.  4477. — Here 
is  a  castle  of  great  antiquity,  buiit  by  Bernard 
Baliol,  whose  lineal  descendant,  John  Baliol, 
w^as  subsequently  born  here,  and  became  king 
of  Scotland.  There  is,  besides,  an  hospital  for 
poor  persons,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
John  Baliol.  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bishop 
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Auckland  and  Barnard  Castle  branch  of  the 
North- Eastern  Railway. 

Barnaul,  bar'-nawl,  a  town  of  Siberia,  or 
Bussiain  Asia,  in  the  province  of  Tomsk,  situated 
on  the  Barnaulska,  near  the  spot  where  it  joins 
the  Obi,  about  230  miles  S.W.  from  Tomsk.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  directors  for  the  mines 
of  the  Kolyvan  line,  including  the  silver  mines 
on  the  Obi,  and  those  of  the  Altai  and  Oural 
mountains.  Manf.  Glass,  tiles,  and  bricks. 
Large  quantities  of  lead,  and  all  the  auriferous 
silver  ores  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  and  those  of  Schlangenburg  are 
smelted  here.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Lat.  53° 
14'  N.    Lo7i.  83°  22'  E. 

Baekby,  harn'-he,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
of  England,  with  small  populations. 

Barnes,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Surrey,  6 
miles  S.W.  from  London.  Area.  1051  acres. 
Fop.  2359. — Barn  Elms,  where  Walsingham 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  in  this  parish. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- Western 
Bail  way. 

Barnet,  Chipping  Barnet,  or  High  Barnet, 
bar'-net,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hertlordshire,  9 
miles  N.  W.  from  London.  It  has  almshouses  for 
twelve  aged  women,  and  a  royal  free  grammar- 
school.  Jn  September,  a  very  important  horse 
and  cattle  fair  is  here  held.  F,op.  2989.— Near  this 
town,  April  14,  1471,  on  Gladsmore  Keath,  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Uarnet  between  the 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  defeated,  and  their  leader,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  killed.  In  1740,  an  obelisk  was 
erected  here,  to  commemorate  the  event.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Nurthern  Kailway,  9|  miles 
from  King's  Cross  station,  London.  There 
are  three  other  small  places  in  England  of  this 
name — East  Barnet,  Herts,  Fryeru  Barnet, 
Middlesex,  and  Barnet-by-the- Wolds,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Baknham,  harn'-ham,  the  name  of  several 
small  parishes  in  England,  in  Suflblk,  Norfolk, 
and  Sussex. 

Barningham,  har'-ning-liam,  a  name  common 
to  several  parishes  of  England,  with  small  popu- 
lations, in  iSJorfolk,  Suffolk,  and  York. 

Barnsley,  or  Barnesley,  6arw6''-^e,  a  market 
town  and  chapelry  of  England,  in  the  West 
Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  14  miles  N.  from  Sheffield. 
It  has  three  churches,  the  old  parish  church 
having  been  lately  rebuilt,  several  chapels,  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1665,  a  market- 
house,  and  mechanics'  institute.  Manf.  Da- 
masked fabrics,  drills,  and  linen  yarns.  It  also 
possesses  some  large  coal  works  and  iron 
foundries,  needle  and  wire  factories,  and  bleach- 
ing fields.  Pojp.  17,890,— It  is  a  station  on  the 
Barnsley  branch  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincolnshire  Eailway,  between  Penistone 
and  Wombwell  Junction,  and  on  the  Wakefield 
and  Barnsley  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  railway.  It  is  19^  miles  by  railway 
from  Sheffield,  and  59  miles  from  Manchester. 

Barnstaple,  barn'-stap-el,  a  borough  town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  returning  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  36  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter, 
always  considered  a  seaport,  although  situated  6 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  Taw,  which  is  crossed 
hereby  abridge  of  16  arches.  The  town  is  generally 
well  built,  and  placed  amongst  beautiful  scenery. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  a  seaport  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
It  has  three  churches,  se^  '^ral  chapels,  a  gram- 
xnsjc-school,  at  which  Bishup  Jewel  and  the  poet 
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Gay  were  educated,  an  infirmary,  guildhall, 
theatre,  and  assembly  rooms.  Manf.  Prhici- 
pally  pottery,  but  formerly  woollen  goods  were 
its  staple.  Fop.  8127.  — It  is  a  station  on  the 
North  Devon  Kailway,  39^  miles  from  Exeter, 
and  9  miles  from  Bideford  by  railway. 

Barnstaple,  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
comprising  Cape  Cod.  Fop.  about  35,000.  The 
soil  is  principally  sandy  and  barren,  and  the 
inhabitants  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cod-fisherics. 

Barnstaple,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  the 
above  county,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Boston.  Fop. 
6000. 

Barnwell,  a  district  of  South  Carolina, 
United  States.  Fop.  31,000,  of  whom  more 
than  one  half  are  coloured.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
production  of  the  district. 

Baroach,  or  Broach,  ha-roche',  a  district  of 
Guzerat,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Nerbudda,  41  miles  N.  from  Surat.  Fro.  Cotton 
and  grain.  Fop.  of  town  33,000,  of  district 
230,000.    ia^.  21°  44' N.    Xow.  72°  58' E. 

Baroda,  ha-ro'-da,  a  city  of  Guzerat,  Hin- 
dostan,  80  miles  N.  from  Surat,  and  capital  of 
the  territory  of  the  prince  called  the  Guicowar. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade.  A  British  resident 
is  stationed  here,  with  a  body  of  troops ;  and 
it  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  corps,  known  as  the 
Guzerat  Irregulars,  commanded  by  British 
officers.  Fop.  estimated  at  100,000.  Lat.  22°  16' 
N.  ioH.  73^29' E. 

Barotse,  ha-rot'-se^  the  name  of  a  tribe  in 
the  south  of  Africa,  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Barquisimeto,  bar' -Tcais-e-mai' -to,  an  ancient 
city  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  120  miles 
S.W.  from  Caracas,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  and  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1522.  It  was  a  well-built  place,  with  a  handsome 
church ;  but,  in  1812,  it  suffered  fearfully  from 
an  earthquake,  which  almost  entirely  destroyed 
it,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  nearly  1500  persons. 
It  has  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  efiects 
of  this  catastroplie.  Fop,  about  12,000.  Lat. 
9°  57'  N.   Lon.  69°  16'  W. 

Bark,  bar,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Ayrshire,  the  former  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Gregg  and  the  Stinchar,  17  miles  S.  frovn 
Ayr.  In  this  parish  there  are  some  mountains 
nearly  3000  feet  high,  and  several  lochs.  Fop. 
of  village,  380;  of  parish,  910. 

Barra,  bar'-ra,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  to  the  S. 
of  South  Uist,  from  which  the  surrounding 
islands  take  the  name  of  the  Barra  group.  Ext. 
12  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  6  in  breadth. 
Fop.  1591.  Lat.  56°  58'  N.  Lon.  7°  30'  W.— 
This  island  belongs  to  the  county  of  Inverness. 

Barra,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia.  Area,  about  2250  square 
miles.    Fop.  200,000. 

Barra,  a  town  of  Italy,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
Naples.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics.  Fop.  6000,— There 
is  another  town  of  the  same  name  near  Keggio. 
Fop.  3000. 

Barra,  the  name  of  several  unimportant 
towns  in  Brazil,  with  different  affixes. 

Barrackpoor,  bar-ak-poor ,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Per- 
gunnahs,  situated  on  the  Hooghly,  12  miles  N. 
from  Calcutta.  The  governor-general  has  a  fine 
residence  here,  encompassed  by  a  beautiful  park; 
and  there  is  a  military  cantonment,  where 
several  regiments  of  native  infantry  are  usually 
stationed,  with  bungalows  or  houses  for  their 
British  officers.— In  March,  1857,  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  sepoy  rebellion,  the  19tb 
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reginn.ent  of  native  infiuitry  was  disbancied  here, 
owing  to  its  disaffection ;  and,  in  the  following 
May,  another  regiment,  the  3ith,  was  also  dis- 
banded by  General  Hearsey. 

Uaeee,  bar,  a  name  common  to  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Baureges,  bar'-aizh,  a  village  and  watering- 
place  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Hig-h 
l^yrenecs,  23  miles  S.  from  Tarbes.  It  stands 
in  a  valley,  upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and,  in  winter,  is  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  falling  of  mountain  avalanclies. 

Baeren,  bdr'-en,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  U.S. 
Fop.  16,000,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  axe 
negroes.   1  he  capital  is  Glasgow. 

Barren  Island,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  forming  one  of  the  Andaman  group, 
with  a  volcanic  mountain,  which  is  frequently 
in  eruption,  and  is  1848  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. — There  are  other  islands  of  this  name 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Barrhead,  bar'-hed,  a  small  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  6  miles  S.W.  from 
Glasgow,  and  very  picturesquely  situated.  Pop. 
6018.  Manf.  Cotton  yarn  and  fabrics ;  there 
are  numerous  calico-printing  and  bleaching 
worlis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. — It  is 
a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Crofthead  branch 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  6$  miles  from 
Glasgow. 

Barrier  Reef,  the  Great,  an  immense  coral 
reef,  from  1000  to  1200  miles  in  length,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  distant 
from  10  to  60  or  70  miles.  Inside  the  reef  the 
navigation  is  safe  but  intricate  :  on  one  of  the 
islands  which  dot  its  surface  there  is  a  beacon 
40  feet  high. 

Barriga  Negea,  bar'-re-ga  ne'-gra,  a  town 
85  miles  N.E.  from  Montevideo,  in  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
republic  of  the  Uruguav,  where  there  are  several 
large  cattle-breeding  estates,  some  of  which  have 
as  many  as  200,000  head. 

Barrington,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  which  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 600. 

Barrosa,  or  Baeossa,  ba-ros'-sa,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz, 
16  miles  S.E.  from  Cadiz,  where  the  French, 
under  Victor,  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
March  5,  1811. 

Baeeow,  a  considerable  river  of  Ireland, 
which  ri^es  in  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster.  It  flows  through 
Queen's  County,  King's  County,  Kildare,  and 
Carlow,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  100  miles, 
in  which  it  receives  the  Nore,  Blackwood,  and 
Green  rivers,  forms,  with  the  Suir,  the  estuary 
called  Waterford  Haven.  At  Athy  it  is  joined 
by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  leading  to 
Dublin. 

Baeeow,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  distinguished  by  various  prefixes  and 
affixes. 

Baeeow  Steait,  the  passage  leading  to 
Baffin  Bay  from  the  Arciic  Ocean,  40  miles 
wide,  and  200  to  300  miles  long,  with  high  and 
rocky  coasts  and  deep  water.  Lat.  74°  N.  Lou. 
between  84°  and  90°  W.— The  strait 'was  dis- 
covered by  Bafiin,  in  1016,  but  it  derives  its  name 
from  Sir  John  Barrow,  secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  held  that  office  when  it  was  visited 
by  Parry,  in  1819. 

Bars,  or  Barsoh,  barsJi,  a  district  of  Austria, 
fo;-miug  a  county  of  Hiuigary,  described  as  fertile 
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in  the  produce  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  yielding 
silver  and  gold  in  its  mountain  ranges.  Rivers, 
The  Gran,  Nitra,  and  Sitra.  Chief  Town. 
Aranyos  Maroth.   Fop.  134,000. 

Baes,  or  Baesch,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  55  miles  N.W.  from  Pesth,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  above  comity,  of  which  it 
was  formerly  the  capital.  There  are  four  other 
small  towns  of  this  name  in  Hungary. 

Baesham,  bar'-sham,  the  name  of  four  small 
parishes  of  England. 

Baesoe,  bar'-so-e,  a  small  island  in  the  Little 
Belt,  belonging  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Apenrade.  Lat.  55°  7'  N.  Lon.  9^ 
34'  E. 

Bae-sue-Aube,  bay-soor-obe,  a  tovm  of  Franee, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Aube,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Troyes. 
Pop.  4727.— In  1814,  Napoleon  I.  had  a  sharp 
action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  with 
the  allies. 

Bae-sue-Ornain.    {See  Bar-le-Dtjc.) 

Bar-sur-Seine,  bar' -soor-sain,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  18  miles 
S.E.  from  Troyes.  Manf.  Wine  and  brandy, 
and  it  has  a  trade  in  wool  and  grain.  Fop. 
3000.— Here,  in  March,  1814,  Marshal  Mac- 
don  aid  opposed  an.  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  allied  Austrian  and  Prussian 
forces  on  Paris ;  but  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
retire  before  superior  numbers. 

Bartan,  bar' -tan,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pachalic  of  Natolia, 
situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  50  niiles  N.E.  from 
Eregli,  or  Heraclea.  Po}:).  10,000. — This  is  the 
Parthenius  of  the  ancients.  Lat.  4i°  37'  N, 
Lon.  32°  17'  E. 

Barth,  or  Baedt,  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Barth,  on  the  Binnensee,  an  inlet 
of  the  Baltic,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Stralsund. 
Its  trade  is  principally  in  wool  and  corn,  and 
it  possesses  some  shipbuilding  docks.  Manf 
Soap  and  tobacco.  Fop.  2100.  Lat.  54°  22'  N. 
Lon.  12°  41'  E. 

Barthe'lemy,  St.,  a  name  common  to  seve- 
ral small  communes,  towns,  and  villages  of 
France. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  one  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  lying  about  35  miles 
N.  of  St.  Christopher.  Area,  about  35  square 
miles,  besc.  Fertile,  producing  sugar,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  OOdO.  Lat.  17°  53' 
N.  Lon.  6L°  52'  W. — This  is  the  onh  colony 
which  Sweden  has  in  America,  having  been 
ceded  to  that  country  in  1785  by  France.  All 
the  slaves  in  the  island  were  liberated  in  1647. 

Baetholomew,  a  county  of  Indiana,  U.S. 
Area.  400  square  miles.  Lesc.  In  general, 
fertile;  yielding  w^heat  and  oats  of  the  best 
quality,  and  affording  excellent  pastures  for 
rearing  cattle  and  horses.   Pop.  about  18,000. 

Bartolomeo  in  Galdo,  St.,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Cupitanata,  27 
miles  S.W.  from  Foggia.    Fop.  3500. 

Barton,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of 
hamlets,  townships,  and  parishes  in  Kngland, 
of  small  populations,  distinguished  by  dilierent 
prefixes  and  affixes. 

Baeton-upon-Humber,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Humber,  31  miles  N.  from  Lincoln. 
The  church  deserves  mention,  as  its  tower 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style 
of  architecture,    Ma)f  Cordage,  bricks,  and 
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tiles.  Pop.  3797.  Lat.  53°  il'  X.  Lon.  0°  26' 
W.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Barton,  Ntw 
Holland,  and  Hull  branch  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

Baeton-upon-Irwell,  a  township  of  Eng*- 
laud,  in  Lancashire,  5  miles  W.from  Manchester, 
on  the  Irwell.  Pop.  14,216,  chiefly  engapfrd  in 
collieries  and  flax-mills.  The  duke  of  Bridg-e- 
water's  canal  crosses  the  Irwell  near  this  place. 

Baschkirs,  or  Bashkirs,  bash'-kirs,  a  Tartar 
tribe  of  Russia,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
governments  of  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Viatka. 
These  people  live  principally  in  tents,  during  the 
summer  months,  and  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  troubling  themselves  but  little  with  agri- 
culture, except  in  the  winter,  which  they  pass  in 
their  villages,  that  consist  of  collectiuns  of 
wooden  huts.  It  is  in  their  territory  that  the 
richest  gold  and  platinum  mines  of  Russia  exi>t. 
They  are  ^Mahometans,  and  pay  no  taxes,  but 
are  all  held  under  military  service  to  guard  the 
frontier.  Their  number  is  about  200,000,  of 
whom  70,000  are  enrolled  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Don  Cossacks. 
Basel,  or  Basle.  (See  Bale.) 
Bash  EE,  or  Bashi  lsLA^'DS,  hash'-e,  a  group 
of  the  Philippines,  betw^een  Luzon  and  Formosa. 
Lat.  between  20°  and  21°  N.  Lon.  121°  56'  E.— 
These  islands  were  discovered  by  Dam  pier,  in 
1687,  and  a  Spanish  colony  was  founded  upon 
them  in  1783. 

Basidoh,  or  Bassat)Oee,  has'-a-dor,  a  villasre 
in  the  island  of  Kishm,  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
with  a  harbour  which  is  used  as  a  station  for 
British  ships.    Lat.  26°  38'  N.    Lo7i.  21°  bb'  E. 

Basilicata,  has'-il-e-ka'-ta,  a  province  of 
Italy,  in  Naples,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Principato  Ultra  and  Capitanata,  N.E. 
by  Terra  di  Bari,  E.  by  Otranto  and  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto,  S.  by  Calabria  Citra  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  by  Principato  Citra.  Ext.  95 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
60  from  E.  to  W.  Area,  about  4150  square  miles. 
Lesc.  Mountainous  in  general,  and  watered  by 
several  streams  and  rivers,  which  take  their 
course  throuarh  rich  and  fertile  valleys.  Pivers. 
The  Ofanto,  Sinno,  Agri,  Basiento,  and  Bradano. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  Potenza,  Matera, 
Melfi,  and  Lagonegro,  which  take  their  names 
from  their  chief  towns.  Pro.  Corn,  maize,  hemp, 
flax,  liquorice,  and  tobacco.  On  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  olives  are  planted,  and  the  pastu- 
rage is  excellent.  Vast  numbers  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  are  reared.  Pop.  about  493,0e)0.^  Lot. 
between  89°  56'  and  41°  8'  N.  Lon.  between  15° 
22'  and  16°  49'  E.^ 

Basiluzzo,  base-loot' 'SO i  anciently  Lnsula 
Herculis,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  belonging  to 
Sicily.    It  is  uninhabited. 

Basin,  bai'-sin,  a  geographical  term  applied  to 
a  collection  of  water,  as  a  river,  a  sea,  or  a  lake, 
and,  in  every  instance,  comprehending  the 
countries  which  are  drained  by  the  waters  that 
run  into  these. 

Basing,  bai'-zing,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Basingstoke,  and 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Winchester.  Area.  5104 
acres.  Pop.  1193. — During  the  Civil  War,  Basing 
House,  in  this  parish,  was  for  two  years  de- 
fended against  the  parliamentary  forces  by  the 
filth  marquis  of  Winchester.  In  1645  Cromwell 
took  it,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

Basingstoke,    bai' -zing-stokey   a  populous 
town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  46  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road,  aud  43  in  a  dii'ect  line, 
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It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  whi(  h  has 
been  lately  restored,  a  hospital  belonging  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  a  grammar-school,  and 
a  tine  town-hall,  erected  at  great  cost  trom  the 
designs  of  W>att.  Pop.  4654. — Lancaster,  the 
navigator,  and  the  brothers  John  and  Joseph 
Warton,  were  born  in  this  town. — It  is  a  station 
on  the  London  and  South- Western  Railwa  ,  and 
a  branch-line  ot  the  Great- Western  Railway  con- 
nects it  with  Reading. 

Basque  Provinces,  hash,  (Span.  Vascon- 
GADAS  Peovincias),  a  territory  of  ^^paln,  divided 
mto  three  provinces — Biscay  or  Vizcaya,Guipuz- 
coa,  and  Alava;  now  called  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian, 
and  Vitoria.  United  Area.  2971  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  and  picturesque,  the  hills 
beinsr  generally  covered  to  their  summits  with 
beeches,  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees.  The 
pastures  are  rich,  and  agriculture  is  well  under- 
stood. Mountains,  'i  he  Sierra  Cantabrica,  a 
continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Mirall.  Rivers.  Zadorra,  Nervion,  Urota,  and 
Bidasoa.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  flax: 
numerous  flocks  are  reared,'  and  fed  on  the 
slones  of  the  mountains.  Minerals.  Iron,  tin, 
and  copper;  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry. 
Towns.  '1  he  principal  are  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian, 
and  Vitoria,  from  which  the  provinces  derive 
their  modern  names.  Pop.  aboi.t  400,000.  Lat. 
between  42°  25'  and  43°  28'  N.  Lon.  1°  44'  and 
3°  25'  W. — The  Basques  are  a  brave  and  primi- 
tive race,  much  attached  to  music  and  dancing, 
and  eminently  fitted  fcr  that  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare  by  which  they  have  so  long  preserved 
their  indepeiidence.  Humboldt  thinks  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberi;  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  held  the  whole  of 
Spain  under  their  sway  at  different  periods.  The 
language  which  they  speak  has  no  analogy  with 
any  other  living  tongue,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  in  remote  ages,  in  use  over  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  There  is  also  in 
France  a  territory  which  was  anciently  called 
the  "  Basque  country,"  but  which  is  now  com- 
prised in  the  department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean 
de  Luz. 

Bass,  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  north  coast  of  Haddington  or  E. 
Lothian,  much  frequented  by  Solan  geese.  It 
is  about  a  mile  in  circuit  and  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  56°  4'  N. 
Lon.  2°  38'  W.— After  the  Revolution  in  1688,  a 
desperate  crew  got  possession  of  it ;  and  having 
a  boat,  which  they  hoisted  up  on  the  rock  or  let 
down  at  pleasure,  took  a  great  many  coasting 
vessels,  and  held  out  the  longest  of  any  place  in 
Britain  for  King  James  II.;  but  their  boat  being 
either  seized  or  lost,  and  for  want  of  the  usual 
supplies  from  France,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

Bass  Strait,  a  strait  between  Australia 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  about 
145  miles  wide,  from  Wilson  Promontory  on 
the  south  coast  of  Victoria  to  the  entrance  to 
Port  Dalrymple  in  Tasmania.  It  was  explored 
by  Bass,  a  surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  in  1798, 

Bassadore.    {See  Basidoh.) 

Bassain,  or  Bassein,  bas'-xain,  a  town  and 
river  port  of  Pegu,  95  miles  W.  Irom  Rangoon, 
situated  on  the  iSegrais  or  Bassein,  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Irawaddy.  Pop.  about  3000. 
Lat.  16°  45'  N.  Lon.  94°  43'  E.— This  port 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  m  1852. 
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Th?rc  is  another  port  of  this  nanrie  on  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  India,  about  28  miles  IS", 
from  Bombay. 

Bassano,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Venice,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Vicen  za. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  and  well 
paved  with  marble  footpat  i-^.  The  river  Brenta 
winds  past  it,  and  the  neig-hbouring  country 
produces  excellent  wino  and  fruits.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics,  straw  hats,  and  copper  utensils. 
There  is  a  very  large  printing-  establishment 
in  the  town,  to  which  paper-mills  are  attached  ; 
and  there  is  a  school  of  engraving,  in  which 
Bartolozzi,  Volpato,  and  other  distinguished 
engravers,  studied.  Fop.  12,000.— This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Francesco,  Giacomo,  and  Leonardo 
da  Ponte,  the  fathers  of  the  Venetian  school  of 
painting,  and  Aldus  Manutius  the  famous  Vene- 
tian printer.  On  September  9, 1796,  Napoleon 
I.  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser  near 
this  town. 

Bassein.    {See  Bassain.) 

Basseterre,  bas'-tair,  a  town  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, in  the  W.  Indies,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  opens  into  a  bay  called  Basseterre  Road, 
and  is  the  capital  of  a  small  district.  Area  of 
district,  about  17  square  miles.  Fop.  4900. 
Lai.  17°  20'  N.   Lon.  62^^  W  W. 

Basseterre,  a  seaport,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Frencli  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  W.  Indies. 
It  has  no  harbour,  and  the  roadstead  is  open. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  and  courts  of 
assize,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Fop. 
of  the  district,  12,500,  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds 
are  slaves ;  of  the  town,  5500.  Zat.  16^  3'  N. 
Lon.  61°  42'  VV. 

Bassora,  Bussorah,  or  Busrah,  bus'-o-ra,  a 
town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bag- 
dad, situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  about  55  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  walls,  which  are 
washed  by  the  river,  are  at  least  7  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, within  which  space  are  extensive  date-tree 
plantations  and  cornfields.  They  are  entered 
by  five  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch.  The  city  is  indifferently  built,  the 
houses  being  mostly  constructed  of  sun-dried 
clay,  faced  with  burnt  bricks ;  the  streets  are 
irregular,  and,  notwithstanding  their  being 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  they  are  kept 
in  a  very  filthy  state.  The  English  factory  is 
esteemed  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  which 
contains  a  handsome  palace,  forming  the  go- 
vernor's residence,  and  several  mosques.  Com- 
merce. Extensive;  Bassora  being  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Turkish  empire  for  the 
produce  of  the  East.  Its  imports  comprise 
silk,  muslin,  linen,  white  and  blue  cloth 
for  the  clothing  of  the  Arabians,  gold  and 
silver  stuffs,  various  metals,  sandal-wood,  and 
indigo ;  pearls  from  Bahrein,  and  coffee  from 
Moeha;  shawls,  fruit,  and  the  precious  metals, 
from  Persia;  spices  from  Java ;  and  European 
commodities  from  difierent  ports.  Ex]).  The 
precious  metals,  copper,  dates,  gall-nuts,  raw 
silk,  gold  fringe,  and  horses  to  Bombay.  Mode 
of  Transit.  The  trade  with  the  interior  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  caravans  to  Aleppo  and 
Bagdad,  whence  the  goods  are  conveyed  to 
Constantinople.  Fop.  about  60,000.  Laf.  30^ 
31'  N.  Lon.  47°  53'  E. — Bassora  was  founded  in 
the  year  636,  and  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1663^  and  by  the  Peisians  in  1777.  It  was  ova- 
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cuated  by  the  Persians  in  1778,  when  the  Turks 
again  took  possession  of  it.  The  Turks  were 
once  more,  in  1787,  expelled  by  the  Arabs,  but 
afterwards  they  recaptured  the  city. 

Bastan,  bas'-tmi,  a  valley  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Pamplona,  in  Navarre,  containing 
fourteen  villages,  and  yielding  excellent  pas- 
turage to  numerous  flocks. 

Bastia,  bas'-te-a,  the  former  capital  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  built  on  a  hill,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  70  miles  N.E.  from  Ajaccio.  It  is 
defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  but  the  harbour  is 
far  from  safe,  and  incapable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  considerable  size.  Manf.  Liqueurs,  leather, 
and  soap,  and  it  has  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  figs, 
pulse,  and  skins,  in  all  of  which  the  surrounding 
country  is  very  productive.  The  stilettoes  made 
here  are  much  valued  by  the  Italians.  Fop. 
?0,000.  Lat.  42°  41'  N.  Lon.  9°  25'  E.— Bastia 
is  the  seat  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
island.  There  is  a  curious  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  that  resembles  a  recumbent 
lion  ;  it  serves  as  a  breakwater  f  or  the  protection 
of  the  shipping  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north. 

Batan.    {See  Bantam.) 

Batanta,  ba-tan'-ta,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  with  an  area  estimated  at  200 
square  miles.     Lat.  0°  56'  S.    Lon.  130°  25'  E. 

Batavia,  bd-tai'-ve-a,  the  capital  not  only  of 
the  island  of  Java,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  the  East,  lies  embosomed  in  a  beautiful 
bay  studded  with  islands,  nearly  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  Java.  It  stands  on  a  marshy  flat,  and  is 
cut  into  two  sections  by  the  Tjiliwong,  or  Great 
River,  also  called  the  Jaccatra,  from  which  seve- 
ral canals  diverge  in  various  directions.  The  old 
town  being  extremely  unheakhy,  the  Europeans 
chiefly  reside  in  the  new  or  suburban  parts, 
which  run  for  several  miles  over  the  high 
grounds  into  the  country ;  and  as  each  house 
stands  apart  and  separate  from  its  neighbour, 
and  is  encompassed  and  shaded  by  cocoa,  ba- 
nana, a.nd  other  tropical  trees,  its  inhabitants 
are  generally  favoured  with  a  delightful  cool- 
ness and  freshness  of  atmosphere.  It  is 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  however,  that  all 
business  is  done:  from  ten  till  four  the  ware- 
houses, offices,  banks,  and  exchange,  present  a 
busy  scene.  Alter  that  hour,  when  the  merchants 
have  retired  to  their  homes,  the  place  seems 
quite  deserted.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
stadthouse,  exchange,  and  hospital  :  it  has 
several  churches,  some  Chinese  temples,  a 
mosque,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  club-house. 
The  barracks  at  Weltevreden,  in  the  new 
part  of  the  town,  were  built  by  the  French, 
during  the  tinrie  that  Batavia  remained  in  their 
possession.  Being  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
commission  of  public  instruction  for  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  it  has  a  school  of  art  and  science, 
besides  a  newspaper.  The  streets  are  paved, 
with  footpaths  on  either  side,  for  the  use  of 
Chinese  or  free  natives,  upon  which,  however, 
slaves  must  not  walk,  and  Europeans  never 
walk,  unless  followed  by  a  carriage.  As  Batavia 
is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  ar- 
chipelago, its  trade  is  extensive.  Lxp.  The 
principal  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  mace, 
spice,  and  arrack.  Of  the  three  articles  most 
in  demand  for  European  consumption,  coffee, 
pepper,  and  sugar,  the  two  former  are  entirely 
monopolized  by  the  Dutch  government.  Imp, 
Cotton  and  linen  goods,  woollen  suuffs,  wines, 
provisions,  and  metallic  wares,  and  all  kinds  of 
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American  and  European  manufactures.  Ifc  re- 
ceives spices  from  the  Moluccas,  diamonds  and 
gold-dust  fromBorneo,  tea,  nankeen,  mother-of- 
pearl,  paper,  and  tobacco  from  China,  and  opium, 
and  drugs,  from  Bengal.  Fop.  120,000.  divided 
in  the  following  proportions  : — Dutch,  English, 
Portuguese,  3000;  Chinese,  25,000;  Javanese, 
80,000;  Moors  and  Arabs,  1500;  and  slaves, 
10,500.  Lat.  6°  22'  S.  Lon.  106°  40'  E  — In 
1619,  Batavia  received  its  present  name  from 
the  "Dutch,  and  by  1723  it  had  risen  to  be  a  con- 
siderable town.  In  1811  it  was  captured  by  the 
British,  but  was,  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  restored 
to  its  former  possessors. 

Batchian.    {See  Bachian.) 

Bath,  bath,  a  city,  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentai  y  borough  of  England  in  Somersetshire, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  95 
miles  W.  from  London,  and  long  a  fashion- 
able resort  for  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of 
its  mineral  waters.  It  is  well  and  regularly 
built  of  freestone,  having  many  beautiful  edi- 
fices, and  presenting  a  fine  appearance.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  abbey  church,  St. 
James's,  enlarged  and  nearly  rebuilt  in  1844, 
and  St.  Michael's;  the  assembly  and  concert 
rooms ;  a  guildhall,  a  club-house,  a  theatre,  a 
jail,  and  the  buildings  connected  with  its  baths. 
It  has  a  literary  and  philosophical  institution, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  and  apublic  subscription- 
library.  There  are  about  17  churches  and 
chapels  in  Bath  belonging  to  the  establishment 
besides  those  above-mentioned,  with  chapels  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
and  other  denominations.  The  Free  Grammar 
School  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.;  there  are 
many  proprietary  and  other  schools  in  the  city 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  handsome  Wes- 
leyan  college,  called  New  Kingswood.  Among 
the  various  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals, 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  hpt  springs,  to  which  the  city  principally 
owes  its  celebrity,  were  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  There  are  five  public  baths,  four  of 
whic  h  are  the  property,  and  under  the  direction, 
of  the  corporation.  The  temperature  of  the 
different  springs  varies  from  93  to  117  degrees 
of  1-  ahrenheit.  The  baths  are  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kingston  Baths;  they  were  formerly  managed 
by  that  body,  but  are  now  let  to  tenants,  'i  he 
city  also  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  park,  which  lies 
to  the  west,  and  it  has  other  public  places  of 
recreation.  Fop.  62,528,  but  this  number  is 
continually  fluctuating  by  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  visitors. — Bath  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  appel- 
lation of  AqucB  Solis  Fontes  Calidi.  In  the  16th 
century  it  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  chiefly 
by  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  In  con- 
junction with  Wells,  it  forms  a  bishopric,  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Bristol.  Both 
the  cathedral  and  palace  of  the  bishop,  how- 
ever, are  at  Wells.  It  stands  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  being  distant  106|  miles  from 
London  by  rail,  and  communicates  with  Bristol 
and  other  towns  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

BATHAMPTOJf .  \See  Eampton.) 

Batheaston,  hath'-eest-on,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Somersetshire,  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Bath.  Fop.  1098.— On  Salisbury  Hill  there 
are  traces  of  a  supposed  encampment  of  the 
Faxons  during  the  siege  of  Bath,  in  577. 
'  Uajsgate,  a  to^vn  an/J.  parish  of  Scotland,  \\\ 
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Linlithgowshire,  23  miles  E.  from  Glasgow. 
It  possesses  an  excellent  free  school  founded 
and  endowel  by  John  Nev/lands,  a  native  of 
Batligate.  Fop.  of  town,  4827;  of  parish, 
10,134— The  celebrated  mineral  called  Torbane- 
hill  coal  is  worked  here.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  19  miles  by 
rail  from  Edinburgh. 

Bathurst,  a  flourishing  British  settlement 
in  W.  Africa,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia.  It  exports  v.-a'x,  ivory, 
gum,  gold,  hides,  tortoiseshell,  rice,  cotton, 
African  teak,  and  palm-oil.  Fop.  about  3060, 
chiefly  blacks.    Lat.  13°  24'  iN".   Loji.  16°  3./  W. 

Bathurst,  the  principal  town  in  the  gold 
regions  of  New  South  Wales,  situated  on  the 
Macquarie  River,  102  miks  N.W.  from  Sydney. 
Fop.  estimated  at  50OO. — Another  town  in  New 
Brunswick,  North  America,  on  the  river  Nipi- 
sighet,  flowing  into  the  Hay  of  Chaleurs.  Laf. 
47°  37'  N.  Lo7i.  65°  45'  W.— A  cape  of  British 
North  America,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat. 
70°  36'  N.  Lon.  127°  35'  W.— An  island  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  30  miles  long  and  30 
broad.  Lat.  11°  20'  S.  Lon.  ]30°  20'  E.— A 
lake  in  the  centre  of  Newfoundland,  22  miles 
long  by  6  wide. 

Batigxolles-^Moxceaits,  ha'-teen-yol  maw'- 
so,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  on  tlie  N.E.  In  1814  it 
was  an  open  snace,  wliich  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  used  a  camp.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
handsom.e  buildings.    Fop.  about  20,000. 

Bailey,  hdt'-lc,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  N.  from 
Dewsbury.  Manf.  Chiefly  cloths  and  carpets. 
Pop.  of  town,  14,173;  of  parish,  25,278.— A  sta- 
tion  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Rail- 
way, 34i  miles  by  rail  from  Manchester. 

Bato:n'  Rouge,  ba'-ton  roozh,  trie  capital  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 129  miles  N.W.  from  New  Orleans.  Fop, 
about  4000.— There  are  several  other  towns 
and  parishes  of  this  name  in  the  United 
States. 

Batoum,  ha'-toom,  a  seaport  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  15  miles  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  110  N.E.  from  Trebi- 
zond.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  that  side  of 
the  Black  Sea.  In  the  vicinity  great  numbers 
of  cattle  are  bred  and  reared,  and  delicious 
fruits  are  produced.  Fop.  3000,  many  of  whom 
are  ensrasred  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Lat. 
41°  38'  N.    Lon.  41°  40'  E. 

Batstad,  baf-stdd,  a  small  seaport  town  of 
Sweden,  in  Gottland,  in  the  province  of  Chris- 
tianstad,  situated  on  the  Kattegat,  57  miles 
N.W.  from  Christianstad.  Lat.  66°  26'  N. 
Lon.  12°  46'  E. 

Battalah,  ba'-ia'-la^  a  town  cfHindostan, 
province  of  Lahore,  25  miles  E.  from  Amritsir. 
Lat.  31°  46'  N.  Lon.  7o°  8'  E,— Its  climate  is 
considered  the  most  healthy  in  the  Punjab. 

Batteksea,  bdt'-er-.^e,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  connected 
with  Chelsea,  in  Middlesex,  by  Battersea 
Bridge  and  Chelsea  suspension  bridge,  near 
which  the  West-end  brunch  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  crosses  the 
Thames.  Fop.  of  parish,  including  the  hamlet 
of  Penge,  24,615.— In  the  church  of  this  parish 
is  a  monument  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  West  London  Railway  between 
Kensington  and  Clapham  Junction. 

Battlk,  bdi'-el,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  6  miles  N.AV.  from  Hasting^. 
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noted  for  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  which 
goes  by  its  name.  Fop.  of  parish,  3293. — The 
name  of  this  place  is  derived  from  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  was  fought  here  between 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold,  on  the  14lh 
Oct.  1066,  and  in  which  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  was  slain.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings  branch  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  67  miles  by  rail  from 
London,  and  27  from  Tunbridge  Junction. 

Battlefield,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Shrop- 
shire, 3  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  Fop.  81. — In 
1403,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  son 
Hotspur  was  slain  in  the  action.  From  this 
conflict  the  place  derives  its  name. 

Batu,  or  Battoe,  ha'-too,  an  island  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Area,  estimated  at  400  square  miles, 
Desc.  Thickly  wooded,  and  volcanic.  Lat.  0° 
20'  S.    Loyi.  98^  10'  E. 

Baturin",  ba-too-rin,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  m  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  about 
62  miles  S.E.  from  Tchernigov.  Fop.  6000.— 
The  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks  resided 
here  from  1699  to  1708.  Mazeppa  was  one  of 
these,   iaf.  51°18'N.   Xo^2.  32^  56' E. 

BAua,  bawg,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Raj- 
pootana,  presidency  of  Bengal,  82  miles  S.W. 
from  Oojein.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  there  are  some  remarkable  cave  temples. 
Fop.  2000. 

Bactge,  bo'-zhai,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  23  miles  E.  from  Angers. 
Fop.  3500.— The  English,  under  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  were  defeated  here,  in  1421. 

Bauleah,  hmo'-le-a,  a  large  town  of  Bengal, 
on  the  Ganges,  about  20  miles  N.E.  from  Moor- 
sliedabad. 

Baumeean",  or  Baxjmiat7.    {See  Bamiatt.) 

Baume  les  dames,  borne  lay  dame,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Doubs,  20  miles  N.E. 
from  BesanQon.  It  has  paper  and  iron  works, 
and  quarries  of  gypsum.  Fop.  nearly  3000. — 
There  is  another  town,  called  Baume  les  Mes- 
sieurs, or  Baume  les  Moines,  in  the  department 
Jura,  about  6  miles  from  Lons  le  Saulnier. 

Baunach,  bou'-7iaTc,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  7 
miles  N.  from  Bamberg.  Fo}^.  1000. — The  grotto 
of  the  Magdalene  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  locality,  and  is  frequented  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage. 

Bautzeis",  bout'-zen,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
river  Spree,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Dresden.  The 
town-hall,  the  academy,  the  orphan  house,  and 
house  of  correction,  are  all  worthy  of  attention, 
as  well  as  some  ingenious  water  machines,  and 
the  public  walks.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  leather,  and  paper ;  it  also  has  a  consi- 
derable general  trade.  Fop.  11,237. — On  May 
21  and  22,  1813,  a  great  battle  took  place  here, 
in  which  Napoleon  I.  defeated  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  army.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Meissner 
the  poet,  who  died  in  1805. 

Bavaeia,  the  Circle  op,  ba-vair'-e-a,  is  an 
old  subdivision  of  the  German  empii-e,  which 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Suabia,  N.W.  by 
Franconia,  N.E.  by  Bohemia,  and  E.  and  S.  by 
Austria.  It  embraced  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Salzburg. 

Bavaria,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Europe,  com- 
osed  of  two  separate  masses,  the  larger  being 
ounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  Austrian  dominions, 
W,  by  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  and  N,  by  several 
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small  German  states.  The  smaller  is  named 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  or  the  Palatinate,  and  is  situate 
on  the  W.  of  the  Rhine,  bounded  N.  by  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  E.  by  Baden,  S. 
by  France,  and  W,  by  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
Hesse-Homberg.  United  Area,  about  30,000 
square  miles.  Divisions  or  Circles.  1  his  large 
territory  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  the  names 
of  which  are  Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Upper  Palatinate,  Upper  Franconia, 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia,  and  Suabia. 
Desc.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  country  may 
be  considered  as  hilly  rather  than  mountainous, 
although  in  the  S.  the  Alps,  in  the  Zugspitz, 
attain  an  elevation  of  9690  feet ;  while  on  the 
E.,  between  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  the  Arber 
and  Rachelberg  respectively  attain  to  4825  and 
4720  feet.  There  are  numerous  other  peaks 
scattered  over  the  country,  but  few  of  them  rise 
to  more  than  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  principal  plains  are  the  valleys  of  the  Lech 
and  Isar,  and  the  extensive  elevated  plateau 
or  moorland  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube,  called 
the  Donau-moos.  It  is  in  these  that  the  chief 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  Bavaria  are  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  arts  of  agriculture  are 
carried  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Rivers. 
The  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main.  The  first 
on  its  right  bank  receives  the  Iller,  Lech,  and 
Isar;  whilst  on  its  left  it  is  entered  by  the  Wor- 
nitz,  Altmuhl,  Naab,  and  Regen,  and  a  great 
many  more  smaller  streams.  The  Rhine  forms 
the  eastern  line  of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  merely  a  boundary  river.  The 
Main,  which  has  its  source  in  two  small  streams 
in  Suabia,  drains  all  the  N.  part  of  the  principal 
territory,  and  during  its  course  receives  several 
affluents.  The  Danube,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  course, 
through  the  Bavarian  territory  alone,  is  fed  by 
no  fewer  than  38  streams.  Lakes.  These  are 
numerous,  but  not  of  great  extent.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  Ammer-See,  the  Wiirm- 
See,  and  the  Chiem-See,  which  are  all  situated 
in  the  S.  plateau.  The  largest  is  the  Chiem- 
See,  which  has  a  circuit  of  about  35  miles.  The 
Staffel-See,  Waller-See,  Kochel-See,  Konig-See, 
and  Tegern-See,  are  small  compared  to  the 
above-named  lakes,  but  some  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  water  and  contain  abundance  of 
fish.  Climate.  On  the  whole,  temperate  and 
healthy.  Forests.  Extensive,  covering  nearly  a 
third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir-trees.  Fro. 
There  are  few  countries  so  highly  favoured  for 
productiveness  of  soil.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and,  in  some  districts, 
maize,  rice,  spelt,  and  buckwheat.  Tobacco, 
fruit,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  The 
hop-plant  and  the  vine  are  also  largely  culti- 
vated; and  the  wines  of  Franconia  have  attained 
a  wide-spread  celebrity.  The  famous  Steinwein 
is  produced  on  the  Steinberg: ;  and  the  Leisten- 
wein  is  produced  on  the  Marienberg,  in  the 
same  district.  The  choicest  of  all  the  Bavarian 
wines,  however,  are  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards near  Forst,  Deidesheim,  and  Wachenheim, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hardt  mountains.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  but  the 
stock  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  not- 
withstanding the  general  excellence  of  the  pas- 
tures ;  whilst  swine,  poultry,  and  wild  fowl  arc 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Minerals. 
The  principal  are  salt,  coal,  and  iron.   The  first 
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is  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  second  is 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Copper,  manganese,  mercury,  and  cobalt  are 
also  found;  whilst  there  are  numerous  quarries 
of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  stone,  dis- 
tributed over  various  parts  of  the  territory. 
Porcelain  clay  also  abounds  in  various  districts, 
and  is  usually  of  the  finest  quality.  Manf. 
Unimportant,  considering  the  state  and  position 
of  the  kingdom.  They  consist  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  paper,  glass,  leather,  hard- 
ware, beetroot  sugar,  porcelain,  jewellery, 
toys,  clocks,  and  optical  instruments.  The 
brewing  of  beer  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facture, there  being  nearly  6000  taxed  breweries, 
produGing  100,000,000  gallons  yearly.  The 
art  manufactures  are  also  very  extensive,  and 
are  carried  on  principally  at  the  capital,  Munich, 
{See  Munich.)  l^xip.  Grain,  cattle,  timber, 
wine,  wool,  hides,  salt,  hops,  fruits,  liquorice, 
madder,  butter,  cheese,  jewellery,  and  glass. 
Imp.  Principally  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  silks, 
woollen  fabrics,  and  colonial  products.  There 
is  besides  a  transit  trade  with  Austria,  North 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  l  awns.  Mu- 
nich, Passau,  Speyer,  Regensburg,  Baireuth, 
Niirnberg  or  Nuremberg,  Wurzburg,  Augsburg. 
B,el.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  no  predominant  national  church 
is  recognised  by  the  government.  Education. 
Pretty  generally  diffused,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  a  superior  board  of 
education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Gov.  Mo- 
narchical, with  the  legislative  power  vested  in 
two  chambers  conjointly,  with  the  king  as  head 
of  the  state.  Fop.  about  5,000,000.  Army, 
about  70,000  of  all  branches  of  the  service  in 
time  of  peace,  and  75,000  when  war  obliges  the 
regular  forces  to  be  augmented.  The  landwehr 
or  militia  may  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  men  if  necessary.  Revenue.  £3,000,000. 
National  Beht.  £12,000,000.  Lat.  extending  from 
47°  19'  to  50°  43'  N.  Lon.  from  b°  51'  to  13° 
44'  E. — In  1805,  Bavaria  was,  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  and 
in  1814  and  1815  was,  by  various  treaties,  con- 
firmed in  the  accessions  of  territory  which  it 
had  made.  In  1S4S,  the  discreditable  conduct 
of  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  who  became  infatuated 
with  the  notorious  Lola  Montez,  caused  his 
subjects  to  take  arms,  when,  after  a  short  conflict 
with  the  soldiery,  in  which  they  were  successful, 
he  was,  on  March  21st,  forced  to  resign  his 
sceptre  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  crown  prince 
Maximilian,  the  second  of  that  name  who  has 
'  filled  the  Bavarian  throne,  and  who  died  in 
1864,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Ludwig  or 
Louis  II.,  the  present  monarch.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  is  traversed  by  lines  of 
railway ;  whilst  the  JDanube,  the  Rhine,  the 
Main,  and  other  rivers  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ludwig  Canal,  107  miles  long,  and  se- 
veral shorter  cuttings,  furnish  ample  means 
of  communication  by  water  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Bavay,  la-vai,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Nord,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Valen- 
ciennes. It  was  a  military  station  of  the 
Eomans.  Manf.  Glass,  pottery,  iron  imple- 
ments, hardware,  and  leather.   Pop.  1650. 

Baveno,  ba-vai'-no,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
opposite  the  Borromean  Islands,  70  miles  N.E. 
from  Turin.  Pop.  about  1400.— There  are  fine 
marble  and  granite  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  behind  the  village  is  Monte  Monteronc, 
4350  feet  high. 

Bawean,  haiv'-yan,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Pangka, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Java.  Ext.  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Desc.  Mountainous,  and  intersected 
with  fine  valleys.  Pop.  30,000,  principally  agri- 
cultural. 

Bay,  bai,  a  portion  of  the  sea  which  is  wider 
at  the  part  nearest  the  open  sea,  and  narrower 
as  it  recedes  inland. 

Bay  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  consisting  of  Ruatan,  Bonacca, 
Utilla,  Barbarat,  Helene,  and  Morat.  Lat.  be- 
tween 16°  5'  and  16°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  85° 
45'  and  87°  W. — This  group  was,  on  the  17th 
July,  1852,  proclaimed  a  British  colony,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  it  is  considered 
by  the  American  government  that  the  formation 
of  these  islands  into  a  colony  is  a  violation  of 
the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty. 

Bay  op  Islands,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Newfoundland.   Lat.  49°  8'  N.  Lon.  58°  15'  W. 

Bay  op  Islands,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  Island  or  New  Ulster,  New  Zealand, 
where  are  the  settlements  of  Kororarika  and 
Russell.   Lat.  35°  14'  S.   Lon.  174°  10'  E. 

Bay  AN  Khaea,  ba'-yan  ka-ra,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain-range in  Asia,  on  the  N.E.  border  of  Tibet, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

Bayazid,  bai'-a-zidy  a  fortified  city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Erzeroum,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  ramparts,  150  miles  S.E.  from 
Erzeroum.  It  contains  two  churches,  three 
mosques,  and  a  monastery,  ofwhich  the  last  is  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
and  its  antiquity.  Pop.  5000.  Lat.  39°  26'  N. 
Lon.  44°  13'  E.— Here,  in  August,  1854,  the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Russians;  Selim 
Pasha  having,  contrary  to  the  directions  of 
General  Guyon  (Kurshid  Pasha),  attacked  the 
Muscovites,  who  killed,  wounded,  and  took 
prisoners  nearly  2000  Turks. 

Bayeux,  an  episcopal  town  of  France,  on  the 
river  Aure,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados, 
and  about  18  miles  N.VV.from  Caen,  with  a  station 
on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Cherbourg.  It 
has  a  magnificent  cathedral  with  three  towers, 
besides  churches,  convents,  and  a  castle.  Manf. 
Lace,  damask,  calico,  cotton  yarn,  serges,  and 
porcelain.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
horses,  and  butter.  Pop.  10,000. — In  the  cathe- 
dral is  preserved  the  celebrated  tapestry  of 
Bayeux,  which  is  said  to  have  been  wrought 
either  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, or  the  Empress  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I. 
of  England,  and  which  represents  the  events 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  England,  ter- 
minating with  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Napoleon, 
during  the  excitement  of  his  meditated  invasion, 
of  England,  caused  this  piece  of  tapestry  to  be 
carried  from  town  to  town  and  exhibited  in  the 
theatres  between  the  acts,  to  rouse  the  spectators 
to  the  achievement  of  a  second  conquest.  Ba- 
yeux is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  in  exist- 
ence before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Rimians. 

Bayonne,  bai-yon,  a  well-built,  opulent,  and 
commercial  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Low  Pyrenees,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nive  and  Adour,  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  47  miles  N.W.  from  Pau. 
These  rivers  here  form  a  commodious  harbour, 
and  divide  the  town  into  three  parts,  called  Great 
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and  Little  Bayonne  and  St.  Esprit, the  last  named 
of  which,  forming- a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour,  is  in  the  department  of  the  Landes. 
The  whole  town  is  surrounded  with  fortifications 
of  great  strength,  and  commanded  by  a  citadel 
built  by  Vauban,  on  an  eminence  adjoining  the 
suburb  St.  Esprit.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable 
structure,  and  the  quay  is  much  frequented  as  a 
promenade ;  but  the  most  beautif  ul  part  of  the 
city  is  the  Place  de  Grammonf.  A  wooden  draw- 
bridge, which  allows  vessels  to  pass,  and  where 
a  small  toll  is  levied,  connects  St.  Esprit  with 
Little  Bayonne.  The  Nive  is  also  crossed  here  by 
two  bridges.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  mint,  a 
custom-house,  a  theatre,  a  tribunal,  and  chamber 
of  commerce;  and  naval  and  commercial  docks. 
Mavf.  Glass,  ropes,  cordage,  chocolate,  and 
liqueurs.  It  has  some  sugar-refineries.  I^xp. 
Resin,  woollen  cloth,  serge,  linen,  dyed  silks, 
drugs,  cream  of  tartar,  and  wines.  Imp.  Fine 
Spanish  wool,  liquorice-root  and  juice,  iron, 
cocoa,  olive-oil,  and  millstones.  The  principal 
objects  of  the  maritime  trade  are  the  cod  and 
whale  fishery.  The  hams  of  Bayonne  have  long 
been  famous,  and  its  wines  and  chocolate  are  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities  to  the  north  of 
Europe.  Fop.  27,000.  Lat.  43°  31'  N.  Lon, 
1*  26'  VV. — The  military  weapon  called  the  bay- 
onet takes  its  name  from  this  city.  A  Basque 
regiment  in  a  fight  with  the  Spaniards  near  here, 
in  1523,  found  their  ammunition  exhausted,  and 
fixed  their  long  knives  to  their  musket-barrels, 
and  so  charged  the  enem.y.  Although  the  city 
itself  has  often  been  besieged,  it  has  never  been 
taken. 

Baza,  bai'-tJiat  an  episcopal  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  cf  Granada,  55  miles  N.  from  Gra- 
nada, and  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra  of  the 
same  name.  Fop.  between  11,000  and  12,000, 
military  inclusive. — In  1489  this  place  was  taken 
from  the  Moors,  by  the  assistance  of  nine  iron 
cannons,  which  it  still  preserves  as  memorials 
of  the  event. 

Bazas,  ba'-za,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  on  the  Beauve,  34  miles 
S.E.  from  Bordeaux.  Fop.  about  6000,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  leather. 

Beachy  Head,  be'-che,  the  highest  promon- 
tory on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  32  miles  S.W.  from  Dungeness.  Lat.  of 
lighthouse,  50°  44'  N.  Lon.  0°  15'  E.— It  was  off 
here,  on  the  30th  June,  1690,  that  the  French 
defeated  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  com- 
mj»nded  by  the  earl  of  Torrington. 

Beaconsfield,  bs'-Jcons-feeld,  a  market  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  23 
miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  consists  of  four 
streets,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Fop. 
16H2. — Within  the  precincts  of  the  church  of 
this  place  lie  the  remains  of  Edmund  Burke  the 
statesman,  and  Waller  the  poet. 

Beaminsteu,  be'-mins-ter,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  river  Birt, 
16  miles  N.W.  from  Dorchester.  It  has  a  free 
school  founded  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker.  The 
tower  of  the  church  is  nearly  100  feet  high,  and 
is  curiously  ornamented  with  sculpture.  Manf. 
Sailcloth,  iron,  and  copper  goods.   Fop.  2614. 

Bear  Island,  bair,  an  island  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay, 
eheiiering  the  harbour  of  Bearhaven,  considered 
the  finest  in  Ireland.  Ext,  6  miles  long,  by  1^ 
)?road. 

BjBAR  Lake,  Geeat,  a  lake  of  British  North 
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America,  lying  near  the  Arctic  circle.  Lat.  66° 
N.    Lo7i.  120°  W.    {See  America,  Noeth.) 

Be'arn",  bai'-arn,  an  ancient  province  of 
France,  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Low  Pyrenees. 

Be'arn,  Cape,  a  promontory  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Lat.  42°  31'  N. 
Lon.  3°  7'  E.  Height  of  lighthouse,  751  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Beas,  be-as,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  rising  near  the  Rotang  pass,  in  the 
Himalayas,  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  joining  the  Sutlej  about  8  miles  below  Sultan- 
poor,    iaf.  of  source,  32^24' N.  Lon.  77°12'E. 

Beatjcaiee,  bo'Tcair',  a  town  of  France,  14 
miles  E.  from  Nismes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  great  annual  fair  held  from 
the  15th  to  the  28th  of  July.  It  has  a  trade  in 
silk,  wine,  oil,  almonds,  spices,  drugs,  leather, 
wool,  and  cotton  ;  and  during  the  period  of  its 
fair  is  frequented  by  merchants  from  ail  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  number  of  100,000. 
Fop.  about  10,000.— On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rhone  is  Tarascon,  with  which  Beaucaire  is 
connected  by  a  very  fine  iron  suspension  bridge, 
considered  second  only  to  that  which  crosses  the 
Menai  Strait.  Beaucaire  has  communication 
with  Nismes,  Aries,  and  Avignon  by  railway. 

Beaucourt,  bo'-koor,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  15  miles 
S.E.  from  Belfort.  Manf.  Watch  and  clock 
movements  in  great  quantities.   Fop.  3000. 

BEAUF0KT,'a  county  of  North  Carolina,  United 
States,  between  Core  Sound  and  Nouse  Kiver. 
Area.  670  square  miles.  Besc.  In  general  level; 
it  produces  maize,  cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
Fop.  about  15,000,  blacks  inclusive.  The  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  S.E.  from 
Newbern,  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Fop.  2000. 
Lat.  34°  42'  N.    Lon.  76°  41'  N. 

Beaufort,  a  district  of  South  Carolina,  U.S., 
on  the  seacoast,  between  the  Savannah  and 
Combarree  rivers.  Area.  1540  square  miles. 
I>esc.  Of  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  but  producing 
cotton,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes- 
Fop.  about  40,000,  blacks  inclusive.  The  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
Charlcstown,  is  situated  on  an  island.  Lat. 
33°  33'  N.    Lon.  80°  52'  W. 

Beaufort,  an  inland  county  of  the  W.  divi- 
sion of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa.  Area.  13,050 
square  miles.  Fop.  about  8000.— Its  chief  town 
is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Gambia  or  Great  Lion  River. 

Beaufort,  a  district  of  W.  Australia,  having 
the  counties  of  Lansdowne,  Howick,  and  Minto 
on  the  north  and  west. 

Beaufort,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Savoy,  30  miles  E.  from  Cham- 
bery,  and  celebrated  for  its^refyerw^s  cheese.  Fop, 
2500. 

Beaufort  Bay,  a  bay  of  Russian  America,  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Ldt.  69°  50'  N.  Lon.  142^ 
20'  W.— Cape,  a  bold  headland  in  a  bay  further 
W.    Lat.  69°  10'  N.    Lon.  163°  40'  W. 

Beaufort  en  Valt>ee,  val'ai,  atown  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Maine-and-Loire,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Couesnon,  16  miles  E.  from 
Angers.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  and  hemp,  with  manufactures  of  linea 
and  woollen  stutls,  and  hats.  Fop.  about  5500. 
— There  is  another  small  town  of  the  same  namo 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  8  miles  S,W,  from 
Lous-le-Saunier.  Fop.  1200, 
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Beaugency,  hozh-en-se,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  15  miles 
S.VV.  from  Orleans.  It  has  a  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy.  Fop.  5000.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Orleans  to  Tours. 

Beauharnais,  a  county  of  Lower  Canada, 
lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Montreal.  Ext.  50  miles 
long-  and  22  broad.  Area.  710  square  miles, 
Desc.  Fertile,  and,  from  the  extent  of  its  front- 
age to  the  St.  Lawrence,  possessing  consider- 
able advantages.  Pop.  15,000,  chietiy  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Americans. 

Beaujeu,  bozh-u{r),  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Bhone,  25 
miles  N.  from  Lyons.  Maiif.  Cotton  goods, 
hats,  and  paper ;  and  it  is  famous  for  its  mines. 
JPop.  about  4000. 

Beauley,  bo'-le,  a  river  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Inverness,  which  flows  into  the  Moray  Firth, 
and  forms  its  upper  basin. 

Beaulieu,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Correze,  18  miles  S.  from  Tulle.  Fcp.  2500. 
— Another  in  the  department  of  the  Tndre-and- 
Loire,  2  miles  from  Loches.  Fop.  2000. — 
Another  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  with 
a  small  population. — This  name  is  common  to 
several  more  small  towns  in  France. 

Beaulieu,  or  Exe,  ho' -In,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe,  6 
miles  from  Lymington.  There  was  a  magni- 
ficent abbey  here,  to  which  Margaret  of  Anjou 
fled  for  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and 
Perkin  Warbeck,  after  his  defeat  by  the  troops 
of  Henry  VII.  The  parish  church  originally 
formed  part  of  the  abbey.   Fop.  1176. 

Beaumaris,  ho-mar'-is,  a  seaport-town  and 
borough  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  in  a  spacious 
bay  in  North  Wales,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Menai  Strait,  and  4  miles  N.  from  Bangor.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower,  and  an  elegant  town-hall,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  free  school.  There  is  little  trade, 
but,  as  a  sea-bathing  place,  it  is  much  resorted 
to.  Fop.  of  parish,  2210. — Beaumaris  has  steam 
communication  with  Liverpool.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Edward  I.,  which 
was  dismantled  about  1660. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  Belgium,  20  miles  S.E. 
from  Mons,  and  not  far  from  the  French  frontier. 
It  has  fine  marble  in  its  vicinity.  Manf.  Cloth, 
soap,  leather.   Fop.  2100. 

Beaumont,  the  name  of  various  towns  and 
villages  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3500.  The  principal  are,  Beaumont 
de  Lomage,  in  the  department  Tarn-and-Ga- 
ronne,  and  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  in  the  depart- 
ment Seine-and-Oise. 

Beaune,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote-d'Or,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Dijon.  It 
is  tolerably  well  fortified,  has  a  castle,  a  large 
library,  and  an  hospital,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  Fop.  11,000. — Here  Caspar  Monge, 
the  chief  improver,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  de- 
scriptive geometry,  was  born. 

Beaurepaiee,  bawr'-pair,  the  name  of  several 
villages  of  France.  The  most  considerable  is  in 
the  Uepartmeut  Isere,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Vienne. 
Fop.  2100. 

Beausset,  le,  hose'-mi,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,8miles  from  Toulon. 
Manf.  Wine,  brandy,  and  soap.   Fop.  2250. 

Beauvais,  bo-vdi,  a  well-built  commercial 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Oise,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Avelou  and  Theraia,  40  miles  N.W,  from  Paris, 
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This  place  is  distinguished  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  carpets  and  tapestry,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  hands  are  employed.  Before'  the 
Eevolution  it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop:  the  epis- 
copal palace  is  now  the  Hotel  de  Prefet.  The 
cathedral  of  Beauvais  is  much  admired,  its 
choir— the  loftiest  in  the  world— being  15'3  feet 
from  the  pavement  to  the  roof;  which  is  13 
feet  higher  than  that  of  Amiens.  The  church 
of  St.  Etienne  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
glass,  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  Be- 
nai:-sance  style  of  architecture.  It  has  a  college, 
established  in  an  old  Ursuline  convent,  a  theatre, 
library,  cavalry  barracks,  and  hospital.  Fop. 
about  15,000. — This  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  llomans. 
In  1472  it  successfully  withstood  a  siege  against 
an  army  of  80,000  Burgundians  under  Charles 
the  Bold.  On  this  occasion  the  women  par- 
ticularly disthiguished  themselves,  especially 
Jeanne  Ilachette,  who,  seeing  s.  Burgundiar. 
planting  his  standard  on  the  walls,  turled  him 
to  the  earth,  and  bore  away  the  banner  in 
triumph.  The  raising  of  the  siege  is  still  corr- 
memorated  in  the  procession  of  St.  Angadreme, 
when  the  ladies,  in  accordance  with  an  older 
issued  by  Louis  XI,,  lead  the  procession,  carry- 
ing the  trophy  which  Jeanne  Hachette  so  valor- 
ously  acquired.  The  original  name  of  this 
heroine  was  Lain4;  but  from  the  battleaxc 
with  which  she  accomplished  the  above  (eat, 
she  has  since  been  distinguished  as  Hachette. 

Beauvoir-sur-Mer,  bove'-waw  soor  mair,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  La  Vendee, 
30  miles  S.W.  from  Nantes,  and  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Fop. 
2690.— There  are  several  villages  of  this  name 
in  France. 

Beaver,  be'-ver,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.,  on  the  Oliio  and  Beaver  rivers.  Area.  650 
square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating  and  fertile, 
producing  wool,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  pork. 
Timber  is  plentiful,  and  in  minerals  it  produces 
coal  and  limestone.  The  county,  being  well 
supplied  with  water,  has  many  saw-mills  on  its 
ditferent  streams.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods;  it  has  some  iron-foundries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  paper  manufactories.  Fop.  30,000. 
—It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railway. 

Beaver  Tslan-ds,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Area  of 
the  largest  estimated  at  40  square  miles. — This 
name  is  common  to  several  villages  and  creeks 
in  America. 

Bebbington,  Jei'-i?2^-io?2,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey,  4  miles 
S,  from  Birkenhead.  Area.  5250  acres.  Fop. 
15,105. — It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway,  between  Liverpool  and 
Chester. 

Beccles,  Je/c'-^eLs  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Waveney, 
13  miles  S.W.  from  Yarmouth  and  34  miles  N.E. 
from  Ipswich.  It  has  an  elegant  Gothic  church, 
a  town-hall,  a  jail,  a  grammar-school  founded 
in  1712  by  Dr.  Fauconberg,  and  a  free  school 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Leman  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Manf.  Hempen 
goods ;  it  has  a  trade  in  corn,  malt,  coal,  and 
liine.  Fop.  of  parish,  4266. — In  its  neighbour- 
hood there  are  940  acres  of  land,  called  Beccles 
Fen,  upon  which  every  householder  in  the  parish 
has  a  right  to  pasture  cattle.  The  Waveney  is 
navigable  from  Yarmouth  to  Beccleg,— It  is  a 
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station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  having 
communication  by  rail  with  I^'orwich,  Yar- 
mouth, Lowestoft,  Halesworth,  and  Tivetshall 
Junction. 

Bechuanas,  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa  to  the  N. 
of  the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  river. 

Becklet,  bek'-le,  the  name  of  two  English 
parishes,  one  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  other 
in  Sussex,  neither  of  which  has  a  population 
above  1500. 

Beckum,  beJc-Jcum,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Westphalia,  23  miles  S.E.  from 
Munster.  Fop.  of  district,  35,000;  of  town, 
2100. 

Becskeeek,  Great  and  Little,  heh'-sJce-relc, 
two  towns  of  Hungary,  in  the  Tcmesvar  Banat, 
standing  on  the  river  Bega,  a  tributary  of  the 
Theiss,  the  former  48  miles  S.  W.  from  Temesvar, 
and  the  latter  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  same 
town.   Fop.  of  the  former,  12,000. 

Bedale,  be'-daily  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
on  a  rivulet  which  runs  into  the  Swale  near 
Gatesby,  32  miles  N.W.  from  York.  Area.  551 
acres.  Fop.  2860. — The  church  here  is  a  large 
structure,  containing  some  ancient  monuments, 
and  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  During 
an  inroad  of  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants  con- 
verted its  tower  into  a  fortress  j  and,  from  its 
great  strength,  were  enabled  to  defend  them- 
selves successfully.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Northallerton,  Bedale,  and  Leyburn  branch  of 
the  North-Eastern  Railway,  8  miles  by  rail  from 
Northallerton,  and  10  from  Leyburn. 

Bedarieux,  hai-dar'-e-uir),  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  Orb,  in  the  department  of  the  Herault, 
18  miles  N.  from  Beziers.  Manf.  Silks,  hosiery, 
woollen  goods,  and  paper.   Fop.  10,000. 

Bedee,  be'-der,  a  province  of  India,  forming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad, and  lying  between  lat.  17°  and  20°  N., 
having  Aurungabad  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and 
Hyderabad  on  the  S.  and  E.  Fop.  and  Area, 
not  ascertained. 

Bedee,  or  Bidae,  a  large  walled  town,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  75  miles  N.W. 
from  Hyderabad.  Pop.  uncertain.  Lat.  17°  53' 
N.    Xo7^.  77°  30' E. 

Bedford,  bed'-ford,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of 
Haiitingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Hertford,  and  on 
th3  VV.  by  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Northampton.  Ext.  36^  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
by  22i  from  E.  to  VV.  Area.  295,582  acres.  It 
is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Middlesex,  Huntingdon,  and  Rut- 
land. Besc.  Generally  level,  or  slightly  un- 
dulating, except  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Chilteru  Hills.  The  western  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  county  are,  in  many  parts,  sandy ; 
the  centre  is  flat,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
is  judged  to  be  alluvial  s»il.  Limestone,  coarse 
marble,  and  imperfect  coal  are  obtained  here ; 
and  a  variety  of  fossils  and  petrifactions,  par- 
ticularly the  Cornii  Ammonis,  and  different 
shells,  as  also  petrified  w^ood.  Rivers.  The 
Ouse,  Ivel,  Lea,  and  Ouzel.  Manf.  Contincd 
almost  exclusively  to  the  plaiting  of  straw  and 
making  thread  lace,  in  which  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  female  population  are  employed. 
Towns.  Bedford,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Ampthill, 
Biggleswade,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  and  Luton, 
Poj}.  135,287. 
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Bedfoed,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  the  chief 
town  of  Bedfordshire,  on  the  (Juse,  46  miles  N. 
from  London.  It  is  a  parliamentary  borough, 
returning  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  has 
six  churches,  the  oldest  of  which  is  St.  Peter's, 
while  St.  Paul's  is  the  largest.  There  are  also 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  Indepen- 
dents, and  other  denominations.  John  Bunyan 
was  formerly  the  pastor  of  the  old  chapel,  belong- 
ing to  the  Congregationalists,  in  Mill-street. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  the 
corporation  under  letters  patent  from  Edward 
VI.,  and  endowed  by  Sir  William  Harpur,  who 
also  left  a  fund  for  providing  marriage  portions 
for  deserving  young  women  and  for  apprenticing 
boys.  The  Commercial  School  is  one  of  the  best 
in  England.  The  annual  income  of  the  Harpur 
charity  is  £14,000.  The  town  also  contains  a 
hospital  and  infirmary,  shire  hall,  jail,  library, 
subscription-rooms,  corn  exchange,  and  nume- 
rous charity  schools.  There  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  overtheOuse.  The  castle,  built  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  10th  century,  was  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn,  but  little  if  any  trace 
of  it  can  be  now  discovered.  Manf.  Lace.  An 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  coal, 
timber,  and  malt,  and  there  are  extensive  iron- 
works for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Fop.  13,413.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Midland  and  London  and  North- Western  Rail- 
ways, 29|  miles  by  rail  from  Cambridge,  16 
from  Bletchley,  and  62|  from  London. 

Bedfoed,  the  name  of  three  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  southern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  bordering  on  Maryland.  Area. 
1000  square  miles.  JDesc.  Mountainous,  inter- 
sected by  fertile  valleys,  producing  wheat,  oats, 
and  butter.  Fop.  27,000.  2.  Another  in  the 
S.  part  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  504  square 
miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  yielding  abundance  of 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Fop. 
25,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  blacks. — 3. 
In  Tennessee,  U.S.  ^m«.  550  square  miles.  Besc. 
Fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool,  and 
rearing  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  swine. 
Fop.  22,000,  of  whom  one-fourth  are  coloured. 

Bedford  Level,  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  North- 
ampton, Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  the  isle  of 
Ely,  consisting  of  about  400,000  acres,  a  large 
portion  of  it  being  marshy  ground.  At  various 
periods  several  persons  have  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  this  immense  tract,  but  it  was  not 
accomplished  till  the  17th  century,  when  the 
duke  of  Bedford  effected  what  had  baffled  all 
previous  attempts.  It  produces  fine  crops 
of  grain,  flax,  and  cole-seed.  It  is  drained 
by  large  sewers  or  dykes,  furnished  with  out- 
fall sluices  and  flood  gates.  In  May,  1S62, 
considerable  dama|2:e  was  done  to  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  Middle  Level  Sluice,  situated  about 
4  miles  south  of  Lynn.  The  injury  was 
with  difficulty  repaired,  and  means  were  being 
taken  to  bring  the  submerged  lands  into  culti- 
vation, when  the  Marshland'Smeeth  Sluice  burst 
in  the  following  October,  renewing  the  scene  of 
devastation  that  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
summer.  The  inroads  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean  w^ere,  however,  speedily  checked 
by  the  prompt  means  taken  to  construct  dams 
and  repair  the  broken  sluice,  so  that  the  land 
received  but  little  damage  compared  with  that 
which  it  had  sustained  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
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Bedfoed,  New,  a  port  of  entry  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States,  61  miles  S. 
from  Boston.  Its  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  whale-fishing",  ship-building,  and 
candle-making.  Fop.  16,500.— This  town  com- 
municates with  Boston  by  railway,  and  has  a 
harbour  which  connects  it  with  Fairhaven. 

Bedlington,  hed' -ling-ton,  a  village  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, 5  miles  from  Morpeth.  Area.  9011  acres. 
Pop.  8328,  principally  employed  in  iron-works. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Morpeth  and  Newcastle 
Railway,  from  which  a  branch  diverges  to  North 
Seaton. 

Bednore,  or  NuGGUR,  hed'-nor,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  150  miles  N.W.  from  Seringapatam.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  once  a  magnificent  city,  con- 
taining 100,000  inhabitants,  fortified  by  natural 
and  artificial  defences ;  but  it  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  course  of  its  successive  captures 
by  Hyder  Ali  (who,  in  1763,  pillaged  it  of  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  £12,000,000),  Tippoo,  and 
the  British.  Here,  in  1782,  General  Matthews, 
being  attacked  by  a  vastly  superior  force  under 
Tippoo  Sahib,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  he 
and  the  principal  officers  were  put  to  death, 
the  remainder  of  his  force  being  closely  impri- 
soned. 

Bedouitts,  hed'-oo-ins,  a  tribe  of  wandering 
Arabs,  living  in  tents  in  the  desert. 

Bedous,  hed'-oo,  a  village  and  commune  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees, 
24  miles  S.W.  from  Pau.  Fop.  about  1300.— 
This  is  the  last  post-house  in  France  on  the 
route  to  Spain. 

Bedwin,  Great,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Marlborough, 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough.  It  has  a 
fine  old  church,  built  of  flint  with  dressings  of 
freestone.  Fop.  2263.— A  station  on  the  Hun- 
gerford  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
30|  miles  by  rail  from  Reading,  and  19|  from 
Devizes. 

Bedworth,  bed' -worth,  d,\\\\di^Q  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  4  miles  from  Nun- 
eaton. Area.  2157  acres.  Fop.  5656,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  silk-mills. — A  station  on 
the  Coventry  and  Nuneaton  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway,  3|  miles 
by  rail  from  Nuneaton,  and  6^  from  Coventry. 

Beejapoor,  or  Bijapur,  hej'-a-poor,  an  old 
Mussulman  state  of  Hindostan,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and 
Beder,  on  the  S.  by  North  Canara  and  the  river 
Toombudra,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea.  It  is 
now  shared  by  the  Nizam,  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
and  the  British. 

Beejapoor,  or  Bijapur,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  and  now  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Sattara,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
130  miles  S.E.  from  Sattara.  It  has  a  citadel  of 
great  strength,  besides  several  mosques  and 
mausoleums,  adorned  with  all  the  embellish- 
ments of  Eastern  architecture.  Lot.  16°  48'  N. 
Lon.  75°  44'  E.— Beejapoor  was  besieged  by 
Aurungzebe,  and  surrendered  by  capitulation  in 
1689. 

Beek,  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Belgian 
Limburg. 

Beer-Alston-,  heer-als'-tun,  a  small  market 
town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  14  miles  N.W. 
from  Plymouth,  formerly  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough. It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Beer- 
f  erris,  which  is  famous  for  its  large  orchards, 
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producing  the  black-heart  cherry.  Fop.  of  parish 
of  Beer- Ferris,  2847. 

Beerbfioom.    (See  Birbhoom.) 

Bees,  St.,  bees,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Cum- 
berland, 3  miles  N.W.  from  Egremont,  on  the 
coast.  w4rea.  71,332  acres.  It  embraces  the  town 
and  port  of  Whitehaven,  and  several  other  cha- 
pelries  and  townships.  Fop.  23,901. — In  the 
village  of  St.  lices,  5  miles  S.  from  Whitehaven, 
is  St.  Bees  College,  a  School  of  Divinity,  esta- 
blished in  1816  by  Dr.  Law,  then  Bishop  of 
Chester,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in- 
tended for  holy  orders.  The  college  once  formed 
part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Bega,  the  chancel 
of  the  church  having  been  fitted  up  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  nave  serves  as  the  parish 
church.  The  village  also  possesses  an  excellent 
grammar  school  in  connexion  with  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Fop.  1031. — It  is  a  station  on 
the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Railway. 

Bees  Head,  St.,  a  cape  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  Lat.  of  lighthouse,  54°  31'  N. 
Lon.  3°  38'  W. 

Beeskow,  bees  -Jco2(,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Frankfort,  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.   Po^.  upwards  of  4000. 

Beeston,  the  name  of  several  small  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  whose  populations  exceed 
3000. 

Begharmi,  he-gar' -me,  a  province  of  Central 
Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Tchad.  It  is 
watered  by  the  river  Shary,  and  is  famous  for 
its  fine  breed  of  horses.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
warlike  and  industrious  race,  and  still  idolaters.- 

Behar.    {See  Bahar.) 

Behbehan,  or  Babahan,  be'-be-han,  a  town 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ears.  It  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  N.W. 
from  Shiraz.  Fop.  about  4000.  Lat.  30°  39' 
N.  Lon.  50°  28'  E. — It  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name. 

Behring  Island,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
in  the  N.  Pacific.  Area.  30  square  miles.  Fop. 
2500.  Lat.  55°  10'  N.  Lon.  166°  30'  E— Here,  in 
1741,  Behring  was  shipwrecked  and  died.  The 
sea  between  the  Aleutian  isles  and  the  coast  of 
Siberia  is  called  Behring  Sea. 

Behring  Strait,  discovered  in  1728  by 
Behring,  and  first  explored  by  Cook  in  1788. 
{See  America  and  Asia.) 

Beilan,  hi'-lan,  a  town  and  pass  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor,  pachalic  of  Adana  oV 
Itshili,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskendevoon. 
Po^j.  5000. — This  pass  is  considered  identical  with 
the  Amanian  Gates  of  antiquity,  as  it  is  the  only 
generally  practicable  route  from  Syria  into  Asia 
Minor.  In  1832  the  Turks  were  here  defeated  by 
the  Egyptians.  Lat.  36°  30'  N.  Lon.  30°  17'  E. 

Beira,  bai-e'-ra,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  and  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  on  the  E.by 
Spain,  on  the  S.  by  Estremadura  and  Alemtejo, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  divided 
into  the  departments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Beira  and  Douro,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  districts  and  parishes.  Area.  9765  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  general :  in  the 
lowlands  and  valleys  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Its  honey  is  in  great 
repute,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  produces 
fine  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are  mostly  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  immense  numbers  of  cattle, 
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sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  and  fed.  JRivers.  The 
Douro  in  the  N.,  Tagus  in  the  S,,  the  Ag-uada 
in  the  N.K.,  and  the  Mondego  in  the  centre. 
Towns.  Coimbra,  Ovar,  Aveiro,  Viseu,  Castcllo 
Branco,  Guarda,  and  Lame^-o.  Fop.  about 
1,300,000.  Laf.  between  39^  30'  and  41°  20'  N. 
Zon.  between  6°  40'  and  8°  50'  W, — It  g'ives  the 
title  of  prince  of  Beira  to  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Portug-uese  crown. 

Bei-Shehr,  or  Bey-Shehr,  hai-sher',  a  river, 
lake,  and  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  paehalic  of  Karamania,  23  miles  S.W, 
from  Koniyeh,  formerly  Iconium.  The  lake  is 
about  20  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10  broad, 
containing"  many  small  islands.  Lat.  of  town, 
37°  41'  N.    Lo7i.  31°  38'  E. 

Beirut,  or  Beyrgut,  hi-root',  the  ancient 
Berytns,  a  seaport  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Syria,  in  the  paehalic  of  Acre,  situated  on  a  plain, 
bordering-  the  S.  coast  of  St.  Georp  e  Bay,  52  miles 
N.W.  from  Damascus,  of  which  city  it  is  the 
port.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irreg-ular, 
and  the  suburbs  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  town, 
consisting  of  houses  interspersed  with  gardens 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  having  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Its  walls  are  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  harbour  is  protected  by  a  mole, 
and  is  not  deep  enough  for  ships;  but  in  St. 
George  Bay  beyond  it  vessels  may  anchor  in 
water  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  in  depth.  Mavf. 
Gold  and  silver  thread  and  silk  stuffs,  ^xp.  Silk, 
wine,  oil,  galls,  and  madder.  Imp.  The  manufac- 
tured goods  of  Western  Europe,  cloths,  muslin, 
and  hardware,  Top.  estimated  at  60,000.  Lat. 
33°  64'  N.  Zon.  35°  29'  F:.— This  place  is  well 
supplied  wiHi  springs,  and  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Phosnician deity  Baal  Beerith, 
signifying  "lord  of  wells."  In  1840  it  was 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British,  under 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Beit-el-Fakih,  lite -el-fa' -Tee,  "house  of  a 
saint,"  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  100  miles  S.W.  from  Sana.  Po^j.  about 
8000. — This  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Yemen 
trade  in  coffee. 

Beja,  baizh'-ah,  an  episcopal  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  surrounded 
with  walls  flanked  by  forty  towers.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
stands  on  a  hill,  36miles  S.  from  Kvora,  and  has  a 
castle,  a  cathedral,  some  monasteries,  a  hospital, 
and  a  grammar-school.  Manf.  Earthenware 
and  leather.  JPop.  5500.— It  was  called  Pax 
Julia  and  Pax  Augusta  by  the  Romans. 

Bekan,  he'-lcan,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  in  the  barony  of  Costello.  Area. 
15,202  acres.   Fop.  5005. 

Bekes,  a  large  market  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black 
and  White  Koros,  44  miles  S.W.  from  Gross- 
wardein.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Fop.  19,000. 
— It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  agricultural  district 
of  the  same  name.   Fop.  160,000. 

Belbays,  or  Belbeis,  hel'-hez,  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Nile,  32 
miles  N.E  from  Cairo.  Fop.  5000.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria. 

Belem,  le'-lem,  a  town  of  Portugal,  2  miles 
from  Lisbon,  where  many  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  merchants  of  Lisbon  reside.  Fop. 
5000.  Lat.  33°  41'  N.  Lon.  9°  14'  W.— In 
1807  this  town  was  taken  bv  the  French,  and  in 
1833  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro. 

BELFAST,  hel'-fast,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  situated  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  river  Lagan,  at  its  entrance  into  Belfast 
Lough,  91  miles  N.  from  Dublin.  This  town  is 
the  second  in  Ireland  in  population,  and  the 
first  in  commerce.  It  is  well  built,  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  straight,  well 
paved,  and  lighted.  Its  public  edifices  are 
numerous;  amongst  which  the  two  linen-halls 
deserve  especial  notice.  The  commercial  build- 
ings, the  custom-house,  the  jail,  the  court- 
house, the  theatre,  and  music-hall  are  all  hand- 
some structures.  There  are  barracks  for  800  men 
to  the  north  of  the  docks.  Its  churches  and 
chapels  are  very  numerous,  including  14  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church,  24  Presbyterian, 
and  4  Roman  Catholic,  besides  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Nonconformists  of  almost  every  deno- 
mination. There  are  10  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  dates  from  1737.  Among  the  educational 
establishments  Queen's  College  and  Bel  last  Col- 
lege may  be  especially  mentioned ;  there  are  also 
many  schools  of  all  classes,  and  a  government 
school  of  design.  Belfast  is  the  principal 
depot  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  as  well  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Ire- 
hand.  Its  principal  exports  are  linen,  butter, 
beef,  pork,  and  oatmeal ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  Ame- 
rica, and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Convenient 
docks  of  very  great  extent  have  been  con- 
structed, at  an  outlay  estimated  at  £450,000, 
and  two  additional  ones  are  being  built  at  a 
cost  of  £120,000.  In  1863  thevalue  of  the  imports 
of  Belfast  was  upwards  of  10  millions  sterling, 
and  that  of  the  exports  about  8  millions.  In 
1851,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port 
amounted  to  650,000  tons,  while  in  1862  it  had 
increased  to  985,650  tons.  The  customs  duties 
in  1863  were  nearly  £400,000.  Belfast  is  a  royal 
borough,  and  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
James  II.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Fop.  121,602,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861.  During  the  last  20  years  it  has  in- 
creased in  population  and  commercial  prosperity 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  any  other  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1841,  the  population  was 
77,633  ;  in  1851,  it  was  103,067 ;  and  in  1861,  it 
was  121,602,  as  it  has  been  alreidy  stated; 
while  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  linen 
trade  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which 
has  caused  large  immigration-  from  other  dis- 
tricts into  the  town,  has  increased  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
population  of  Belfast  at  present  (1865)  cannot 
be  less  than  14.0,000.  In  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  there  are  37  flax-mills,  employ- 
ing 40,000  hands  ;  and  5  cotton-factories,  con- 
taining 90,000  spindles.  Bleaching  is  carried 
on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  Belfast  contains 
the  principal  iron-foundries  of  Ireland.  There 
are  also  print  works,  chemical  works,  flour,  oil, 
and  saw-mills,  breweries,  tanyards,  flax-steeping 
works,  and  five  large  ship-building  yards,  one  of 
which,  on  Queen's  Island,  employs  1200  hands. 
Lat.  54°  43'  N.  Lon.  5°  50'  \V.— This  town  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  military  dis- 
trict of  Ireland,  and  the  head  of  the  custom, 
excise,  and  constabulary  districts  of  Belfast. 
In  August,  1864,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  dis- 
graceful riot,  which  lasted  for  some  days  be- 
fore it  was  finally  suppressed.  The  Protestant 
mob,  irritated  by  a  political  demonstration  in 
Dublin  when  the  first  stone  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Daniel  O'Connell  was  laid,  rose 
en  masse  and  burnt  an  effigy  of  the  great  apostle 
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of  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  Roman  Catholics 
retaliated  by  burning  a  representation  of 
William  III.,  the  hero  of  the  Boyne.  From 
this  both  parties  proceeded  to  wrecking-  houses, 
nunneries,  and  places  of  worship,  and  a  series 
of  sanguinary  encounters  took  place,  in  which 
firearms  were  used  freely,  and  several  persons 
were  killed  and  severely  wounded.  Belfast  is 
a  terminus  of  tlie  Ulster,  Dungannon,  and 
Omagh  Junction,  Belfast  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties, and  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railways,  and 
is  81  miles  by  rail  from  Drogheda  i;ia  Portadown 
Junction,  113  miles  from  Dublin  by  the  same 
route,  9^  from  Carrickfergus,  21f  from  Antrim, 
26|  from  Downpatrick,  and  from  London- 
derry. 

Belfast,  a  town  of  Maine,  U.S.,  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot river,  33  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  Fop.  5000.  | 

Belfort,  heV-for,  a  well  built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
on  the  small  river  Savoureuse,  32  miles  S.W. 
from  Colmar.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Fop.  about 
8000. — It  is  a  strong  place,  and  was  fortified  by 
Vauban. 

Belgaum,  hel-gawm,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  42  miles  N.W. 
from  Darwar.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  com- 
prising an  area  of  upwards  of  5000  square  miles. 
Po^j.  of  town,  8000.  iai.  15°  50' N.  Lon.  74^ 
31'  £. — In  1818  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and 
is  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  S.  division  of 
the  Bombay  army. 

Belgiojoso,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  8 
miles  S.E.  from  Pavia,  with  a  handsome  chateau, 
formerly  a  castle,  in  which  Francis  I,  of  France 
was  confined  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Fop. 
3800. 

Belgium,  bel'-je-um,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Netherlands, 
E  by  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  Dutch  Limburg,  S.  and  S.W.  by  France, 
and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area.  11,400  square 
miles.  Foliiical  Divisions.  These  consist  of 
nine  provinces— Antwerp,  AVest  Flanders,  East 
Flanders,  Hainauit,  Liege,  Brabant,  Limburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur.  Besc.  This  country 
may  be  regarded  as  an  inclined  plane,  inter- 
spersed with  hills  in  the  S.E.,  more  or  less 
gradually  falling  away  in  slopes,  until  they 
finally  sink  into  plains,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  | 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
mountains,  and  what  hills  it  has,  are  connected 
with  the  Ardennes  and  the  Vosges,  which, 
stretching  along  the  S.  of  Namur,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  Luxemburg,  and  attain  their 
culminating  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa, 
where  they  rise  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Micers,  The  Maas,  or  Meuse,  and 
the  Schelde,  with  their  tributaries,  consisting  of 
the  Ourthe,  Sambre,  Vesdre,  Ambleve,  Geule, 
and  Rupel.  Forests.  Extensive,  covering  one 
fifth  of  the  entire  country,  and  containing  a 
great  deal  of  oak,  from  which  charcoal  is  made 
for  the  iron-foundries,  while  the  bark  is  used  for 
tanning.  Wild  Animals.  The  bear,  the  wild 
boar,  and  the  wolf.  Domestic  Animals.  The 
same  as  those  of  Britain,  but,  in  general,  of 
an  mferior  quality.  Flanders,  however,  is  noted 
for  the  size  and  strength  of  its  horses.  Climate. 
Wet  and  foggy,  except  in  the  S.E.  Soil.  Ex- 
tremely fertile ;  but  there  are  some  extensive 
swamps  and  heaths.  W,  Flanders  was  once 
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little  better  than  a  desert  of  sand,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  good  manures  has  brought  it  into 
its  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Campinc, 
lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Antwerp,  is  the  largest 
waste  in  the  country.  Fro.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  agriculture  has  been 
brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  The 
chief  objects  of  culture  are  flax,  hemp,  rape-seed, 
clover,  hops,  and  potatoes,  with  the  usual 
grain  crops.  Beetroot,  chicory,  and  tobacco  are 
raised  in  the  central  provinces,  and  England  is 
indebted  to  Belgium  for  the  cabbage,  lettuce, 
clover,  the  gooseberry-tree,  the  carnation,  the 
tulip,  and  the  wall-flower.  It  is  estimated  that 
little  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  country  is  un- 
cultivated ;  that  one  eighth  of  it  is  meadow-land ; 
one  fifth,  forest ;  and  owe  half,  arable.  Mine- 
rals. Considerable :  coal,  iron,  lead, copper,  zinc, 
marble,  and  building  stones.  Belgium,  in  coal, 
I  is  the  richest  of  any  country  known  except  Eng- 
land. Towns.  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Mons, 
Liege,  Brussels,  Hasselt,  Arlon,  Turnhout, 
Ypres,  Charleroi,  Alost,  and  Namur.  Manf. 
Important;  carpets,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  lace, 
cotton  fabrics,  hardware,  and  cutlery;  embroi- 
dery, ribbons,  hats,  hosiery,  leather,  oil-cloth, 
paper,  glass,  porcelain,  nails,  bronze-wares, 
chemicals,  and  scientific  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Exp.  Coal,  corn,  fiax,  hemp,  oil,  laces, 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods;  arms  and 
hardware.  Imp.  Colonial  produce,  and  the  raw 
material  for  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Armij.  100,000  men,  but  only  40,000  are  kept  on 
actual  duty;  the  national  guard  and  militia 
w^ould  furnish  100,000  more  in  time  of  war. 
Navy.  Very  small.  Revenue.  £5,000,000.  Na- 
tional Debt.  £1,600,000.  Bel.  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  all  are  paid  by  the  state.  Gov.  Limited 
monarchy.  Fop.  about  4,800,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 49°  30'  and  61°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  2° 
33'  and  6°  5'  E. — Belgium  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  Belgae,  and  at  different 
times,  from  the  15th  century,  it  has  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Austria  and  Spain.  In 
1795  it  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  at  the 
peace  of  1814  was  joined  to  Holland,  when  they 
conjointly  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  continued  in  union  with  Holland  till 
the  autumn  of  1830,  when,  after  a  revolution  of 
a  few  days,  it  gained  its  independence.  Belgium 
has  been  called  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  from 
its  having  so  frequently  been  the  fighting 
I  ground  of  European  nations.— Its  railway  system 
is  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 

Belgrade,  hel'-graid,  the  capital  of  Servia, 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  49 
miles  S.E.  from  Peterwardein.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  consists  of  four  parts.  1st.  The 
fortress,  standing  on  a  steep  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  inclosed  with  high  walls, 
and  commanding  the  Danube.  2nd.  The  water- 
side division.  3rd.  The  Rascian  or  Servian 
town,  in  the  direction  of  the  Save.  4th.  The 
Palanka,  which  encircles  the  fortress  on  the 
south  and  east.  The  number  of  mosques  and 
churches  in  the  town  is  considerable ;  there  are 
also  two  good  bazaars,  several  baths,  a  palace  of 
the  princes  of  Servia,  and  a  college.  Manf. 
Arms,  cutlery,  saddlery,  carpets,  and'silk  goodi. 
Fop.  30,000.  Lat.  41°  47'  N.  Lon.  20°  26'  E.— 
This  important  fortress  was  taken  by  Solyman, 
the  Turkish  emperor,  in  1522;  retaken  by  the 
Imperialists,  under  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in 
1688 ;  but  again  lost  in  1690.  It  surrendered  to 
Prince  Eugene  in  1717  j  but  was  taken  by  tho 
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Turks  in  1739.  The  Imperialists  retook  it  in 
the  year  1789,  but  were  forced  to  restore  it  at 
the  peace  of  1791.  In  the  year  1806  it  was 
taken  by  the  Servian  insurgents  under  Kara 
Georf^e ;  and  in  1813  it  was  greatly  injured  by 
another  Servian  insurrection.  Since  that  period 
the  town  has  been  considerably  improved, 

Belize,    {See  Balize.) 

Belknap,  heV-nap^  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire.  Area.  387  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and  productive  in  the  usual 
grain  crops,  with  numerous  saw-mills  upon  its 
streams  and  rivers,  and  several  iron-foundries. 
Pop.  about  19,000. 

Bell  Rock,  or  Inchcape  Rock,  hel'-roTc,  a 
reef  of  rocks  in  the  German  Ocean,  12  miles  S. 
of  Arbroath.  It  has  a  lig'hthouse  115  feet  high, 
and  42  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Led.  56°  26'  N. 
Lon.  2°  23'  W. 

BELLABY,&«Z'-a-r^,one  of  the  Balaghaut  Ceded 
Districts  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  and  occupying  the  W.  section  of  Bala- 
ghaut. ylrm,  13,056  square  miles.  Pop.  1,200,000. 
—The  capital  of  this  district,  230  miles  N.W. 
from  Madras,  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
military  barracks  and  cantonments.  Lat.  15°  7' 
N.   Lon.  76°  57'  E. 

Belle  Alliance,  la,  lahel  al-le'-anz,  a  ham- 
let of  Belgium,  13  miles  S.E.from  Brussels,  and 
memorable  for  being  the  nucleus  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  the  locality 
where  Napoleon  I.  commanded  in  this  conflict, 
designated  by  the  Prussians  the  battle  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  fought  on  the  18th  June,  1815. 
After  the  battle  had  been  won,  it  was  here  that 
Wellington  and  Blucher  met. 

Belle-Isle,  hel-ile,  an  island  of  British  North 
America,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lying  between 
Labrador  and  the  N.  extremity  of  Newfoundland. 
Area.  21  miles  in  circumference;  and  said  to 
yield  wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Lat.  52° 
N.  Lon.  55°  20'  W.  The  strait  of  Belleisle 
divides  Newfoundland  from  Labrador. 

Belle-Isle-en-Mek,  hel-eel-d-mair,  an  island 
of  France,  in  the  Atlantic,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Quiberon  Point.  Ext.  10  miles  long  by  5  broad. 
It  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  draught- 
horses  and  its  wheat.  Pop.  about  10,000, — In 
1761  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  held 
by  them  till  1763,  In  1795  an  attempt  was  made 
to  retake  it,  but  it  failed.  Lat.  of  lighthouse, 
47°20'N.   io^.  3°  10' W. 

Bellingham,  hel-in-gam,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Northumberland,  on  the  North 
Tyne,  30  miles  N. W,  from  Newcastle.  Pop.  866. 

Bellinzona,  heV-in-zo'-na,  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  situated  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  11  miles  E.  from  Locarno. 
Pop.  2200. 

Belluno,  hel-loo'-no,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Venetia, 
on  the  Piave,  50  miles  N.from  Venice.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
hats,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  13,000, — 
It  gave  the  title  of  duke  of  Belluno  to  Marshal 
Victor,  one  of  the  generals  of  Napoleon  I. 

Belmont,  hel-mont'y  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio.  Area.  520  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile,  and  producing  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and 
rearing  cattle  and  horses.  Pop.  36,000. — The 
Ohio  Central  Railway  passes  through  this 
county. 

Belmont,  a  small  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Missouri,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  18  miles  S.  from  Cairo  in  II- 
inois,  and  opposite  Columbus  in  Kentucky.  It 
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gives  its  name  to  a  battle  fought  between  the 
Federals  under  General  Grant  and  the  Con- 
federates under  Generals  Polk  and  Pillow,  No- 
vember 7,  1862,  in  which  the  former  were  com- 
pletely routed.  The  Federals  conveyed  a  number 
of  men  down  the  river  from  Cairo  in  gunboats 
and  transports  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and 
commenced  landing  at  daybreak  on  the  7th,  a 
few  miles  above  Belmont,  threatening  the  Con- 
federate troops  which  held  that  village.  General 
Pillow  immediately  crossed  the  river  with  his 
division  to  their  relief,  but  being  assailed  by  a 
force  fully  three  times  their  number,  the  Con- 
federates were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  At  this  critical  moment, 
reinforcements,  despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Pillow's  division  by  General  Polk,  crossed  the 
river ;  the  Confederates  rallied,  and  Pillow,  by 
a  clever  flank  movement,  assaulted  the  Federal 
troops  in  the  rear  with  a  portion  of  his  forces, 
while  the  remainder  forced  them  back  in  front. 
Soon  after  this.  Polk  himself,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  on  the  E,  bank  of  the  stream,  lest  an 
attack  should  be  made  on  Columbus,  crossed 
in  person,  and  ordered  the  Confederates,  who 
were  already  the  victors,  to  press  the  enemy  to 
their  boats.  The  retreat  of  the  Federals  was 
soon  turned  into  a  rout,  and  the  day,  which  at 
one  time  had  been  so  inauspicious  to  the  Con- 
federate arms,  closed  upon  a  signal  victory, 
which  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  loss 
of  the  Confederates  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  632.  The  Federals  lost  about  2000. 

Beloochistan,  bel'-oo-kis-tan',  a  country  of 
Asia,  extending  from  Afghanistan  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  from  Persia  on  the  W., 
to  Scinde  on  the  E.  Area,  estimated  at  200,000 
square  miles.  Divisions.  These  comprise  seven 
provinces — Kohistan,  Jhalawan,  Sarawan,  Kelat, 
Mukran  or  Mekran,  Lus,  and  Cutch  Gundava. 
Desc.  Very  diversified ;  the  climate  in  the  higher 
parts  being  extremely  cold,  while  the  heat,  during 
the  summer  season,  is  scarcely  supportable  in 
the  plains.  There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  water. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
the  eastern  part  especially  being  so.  Pro.  All 
sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables,  and  the  finest  fruits 
flourish  abundantly.  In  the  northern  districts, 
madder,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  produced,  the 
last-named  being  of  excellent  quality.  Asafcetida, 
which  is  a  favourite  kind  of  food  among  the 
Beloochees,  grows  among  the  hills.  Trees  of 
large  size  are  seen,  although  Beloochistan  does 
not  seem  generally  to  be  a  woody  country. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  lime- 
stone, marble,  rocksalt,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 
Zoology.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules, 
asses,  camels,  dromedaries,  buftaloes,  blaek- 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats,  besides 
fowls  and  pigeons.  There  are  neither  geese, 
turkeys,  nor  ducks.  The  wild  animals  are  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  hytenas,  w^olves,  jackals,  tiger- 
cats,  wild  dogs,  foxes,  hares,  mongooses,  moun- 
tain goats,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose  deer, 
and  wild  asses,  which  inhabit  both  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains.  Of  birds  there  are  almost 
every  species  to  be  met  with  cither  in  Europe  or 
India.  Inhabitants.  Tliis  country  is  occupied 
principally  by  two  great  classes  of  inhabitants, 
namely,  the  Beloochees  and  Brahooes,  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  outward  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  their  manners.  These  are  divided 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  tribes,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate.  In  their  domestic  life, 
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the  Beloochees  are  almost  all  pastoral;  they 
usually  reside  in  ghedans  or  tents,  made  of  black 
felt  or  coarse  blankets,  stretched  over  a  frame 
of  wicker-work.  An  assemblage  of  these  con- 
stitutes a  wllage,  and  the  people  a  kheil  or 
society.  Though  naturally  indolent,  they  are 
fearless  of  danger,  and  in  battle  fight  with  great 
gallantry.  They  are  a  race  of  lawless  robbers, 
however,  and  undertake  distant  excursions  in 
quest  of  booty,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
tne  inhabitants  of  other  countries  for  slaves. 
Rel.  All  the  Beloochees  are  Mahometans  of  the 
Sunnite  faith,  and  entertain  a  great  antipathy 
to  other  sects.  Polygamy  is  common  among 
them.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  2,500,000.  Lat. 
between  24°  50'  and  30  '  40'  N.  Lon.  between 
67°  40'  and  69°  30'  E.— The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  khan  of  Kelat,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  which  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1839.  In  the  following  year  it  changed 
hands,  but  in  1841  it  was  again  captured  and 
held  for  some  time. 

Belpee,  hel'-per,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Derbyshire,  8  miles  N.  from  Derby,  on  the 
river  Derwent.  Manf.  Cotton  goods,  silks, 
earthenware,  and  nails.  Fop.  9509. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway, between  Derby 
and  Ambergate  Junction. 

Belt,  Great  and  Little,  helt,  two  straits 
which  unite  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Kattegat. 

Belton",  hel'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
of  England,  none  of  which  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 2000. 

Belturbet,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  on  the  Erne,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Cavan.  Fop.,  including  Kilconny,  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Drumlane,  1789.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  Cavan  branch  of  the  Irish  North- 
Western  Railway,  between  Clones  and  Cavan. 

Ben,  hen,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifyirig  an  ele- 
vated summit,  and  applied  with  various  affixes 
to  a  number  of  the  highest  Scotch  mountains, 
which  will  generally  be  found  noticed  in  the 
description  of  the  shires  in  which  ihey  are. 

Benares,  ie-?zar'-e&-,  a  province  of  Hindostan, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  forming 
one  of  the  six  North-Western  Provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan, comprising  the  dibtricts  of  Goruckpore, 
Azimghur,  Jounpore,  Mirzapore,  Benares,  and 
Ghazeepore.  Area.  19,834  square  miles.  Besc. 
Fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  opium, 
indigo,  and  sugar.  Fop.  7,121,087.  Lat.  be- 
tween 24°  and  26°  N.  Lon.  between  82°  and 
84°  30'  E. — This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
provinces  in  India,  and  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  in  1775. 

Benares,  a  district  of  the  above  province, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jounpore,  on  the  N.E.  by 
Ghazeepore,  on  the  S.E.  by  Mirzapore,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mirzapore  and  Jounpore.  Ext.  55 
iniles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  30  broad  from 
K.  to  S.  Area.  994  square  miles.  Hivers.  The 
Ganges,  Goomtee,  and  Karamnassa.  Fop. 
^60,000.  Lat.  between  25°  7'  and  25°  32'  N, 
Zon.  between  82°  45'  and  83°  38'  E. 
^  Benares,  or  Banaras,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province  and  district,  and  the  most 
fcelebrated  seat  of  Hindoo  learning,  situated 
on  the  Ganges,  75  miles  E.  from  Allahabad. 
It  is  about  four  miles  long,  by  two  broad; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  the 
houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  five  or  six 
stories  high.  During  the  religious  festivals,  the 
concourse  of  people  which  assembles  here  is 
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immense,  this  city  being  considered  "the  most 
holy."  The  bank  of  the  river  is  entirely  lined 
with  stone,  formed  into  flights  of  steps,  and 
adorned  by  numerous  temples,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  the  superb  mosque  erected  by  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe,  in  the  17th  century,  and 
having  two  minarets,  each  rising  232  feet  above 
the  Ganges.  This  city  carries  on  a  very  exten- 
sive trade  with  all  parts  of  India:  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal mart  for  the  diamonds  found  in  the  mines 
of  Bundelcund;  and  its  manufactures  of  gold 
and  silver  lace,  silks,  and  brocades,  are  carrier! 
to  all  parts  of  the  East.  Fop.  about  200,000, 
which  is  immensely  increased  during  the  festival 
seasons.  Lat.  25°  20'  N.  Lon.  83°  E.  Be- 
nares is  the  residence  of  the  British  Court  of 
Circuit.  In  1017  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Mah- 
moud,  and  from  1190  till  1775  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi.  In  that  year  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  1857,  the  37th  native  infantry  re- 
belled against  their  officers,  and  after  a  sharp 
action  between  them  and  the  British  troops  in 
cantonments,  they  were  put  to  flight,  leaving 
100  slain  and  200  wounded  on  the  field. 

Bencoolen,  hen-Tcoo'-len,  a  seaport-town  and 
Dutch  residency,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  protected  by  a 
small  fort,  called  Fort  Marlborough,  built  by 
the  English  in  1714,  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  possession  of  the  settlement.  The 
town  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  na- 
tives of  the  country,  Malays,  Javanese,  natives 
of  Bengal,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel,  and  a 
trifling  proportion  of  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants. Fop.  of  the  town,  12,000;  of  the 
residency,  95,000.  Lat.  3°  50'  S.  Lon.  102°  25' 
E.— The  English  settled  here  in  1685,  after  they 
were  compelled  to  quit  Batavia ;  and,  in  1825, 
ceded  it  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  Malacca. 

Bender,  hen'-der,  a  small  i)ut  strong  and 
regularly-fortified  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniester,  the  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  same  name,  58  miles  N.W.  from 
Odessa.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat.  46°  47'  N.  Lon.  29° 
32'  E. — This  place  was  taken  and  stormed  by 
the  Russians  in  1771  and  in  1809.  In  its  vicinity 
is  Varnitza,  a  place  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of 
Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  from  1709  to  1712, 
after  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 

Benevento,  hai'-ne-vain'-tOy  a  city  of  Italy, 
chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  about 
50  square  miles  in  superficial  extent.  The  town 
is  33  miles  N.E.  from  Naples, and  is  situated  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  confluence  of  the 
Sabato  and  Calore.  No  place  in  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome,  contains  so  many  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity.  Among  others,  the  trium- 
phal arch,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  113,  is  siill  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  cathedral  is  a  large  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  with  some 
fine  columns  in  Parian  marble  and  verde 
antique,  and  a  gate  of  bronze,  supposed  to  have 
been  cast  more  than  700  years  ago :  it  has  many 
churches,  among  which  that  of  La  Santissima 
Annunciata  is  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  a 
well-built  town-house  and  archbishop's  palace. 
Fop.  of  the  town,  about  18,000. — This  city  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Samnites.  lu 
a  neighbouring  plain,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples,  defeated  and  slew  his  rival,  Manfred, 
in  1266.   Under  the  Lombards,  the  district  sui*- 
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rounding  Benevento  was  made  a  dukedom.  In 
1806,  IS'apoleon  I.  gave  it  to  Talleyrand,  with  the 
title  of  prince;  but,  m  1815,  it  was  restored  to 
the  pope,  and  was  governed  by  a  cardinal, 
with  the  title  of  legate,  until  Naples  was 
wrested  from  Francis  II.  by  Garibaldi,  and 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Bengal,  hen-gawV,  a  large  province  of  British 
India,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
Bhotan;  W,  by  Bahar,  E.  by  the  Burmese  em- 
pire, and  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa,  Ext.  350  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  300  broad  from 
north  to  south.  Area.  97,241  square  miles. 
Political  Divisions.  The  presidency  is  divided 
into  17  districts;  namely,  Backergunge,  Bir- 
bhoom,  Burdwan,  Chittagong,  Hoogiily,  Jessore, 
Mymansingh,  Moorshedabad,  Nuddeah,  Pur- 
neah,  Rajshahy,  Rungpore,  Silhet,  Tiperah,  the 
Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Midnapore,  and  the 
Jungle  Mahals.  JDesc.  In  general  level,  without 
any  great  elevations  throughout  the  province. 
The  soil,  too,  is  generally  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  ex- 
cept in  those  tracts  which  are  inundated  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers,  and  which  are  enriched 
by  the  deposit  of  a  rich  vegetable  matter,  thus 
renewing  its  productive  capabilities.  Hivers. 
The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  and  nume- 
rous other  streams,  which  water  it  in  every 
direction.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  is  hardly 
a  spot  in  the  province  twenty  miles  distant  from 
a  river,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  not  navig- 
able. Lakes.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  none. 
Extensive  jeels  or  shallow  collections  of  water 
are  found  in  the  rainy  season;  but  in  the  dry 
season  these  all  but  disappear.  Climate.  From  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September  the 
rainy  season  prevails,  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary the  cold  season,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
latter  month  the  hot  weather  begins,  and  con- 
tinues up  to  April.  In  this  last  month  a  change 
begins  to  take  place,  the  heat  being  tempered  by 
thunder-storms  and  rain,  and  wind  from  the 
north-west.  Pro.  Almost  every  kind  of  grain 
cultivated  in  Europe,  besides  rice,  millet,  pease, 
beans,  linseed,  mustard-seed,  sesamum,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  silk,  opium,  pine-apples,  citron, 
lemons,  grapes,  pomegranates,  almonds,  tama- 
rinds, plantains,  ginger,  and  vegetables  of  almost 
every  kind.  Buffaloes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk,  and  cattle  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  Sheep  and  horses  are  reared, 
but  they  are  of  inferior  qualities.  Camels  and 
elephants  are  much  used  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
not  only  for  making  journeys  of  pleasure,  but  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods.  Minerals.  Not  abun- 
dant; iron,  coal,  nitre,  and  salt.  Zoology.  The 
wild  animals  are  lions,  tigers,  boars,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  leopards,  hyenas,  panthers,  zebras,  buffa- 
loes, antelopes,  apes,  and  monkeys.  The  tiger 
is  the  most  formidable  of  all.  He  infests  the 
thick  jungles,  watching  unseen  every  opportu- 
nity to  pounce  upon  his  prey.  Dogs  swarm  in 
the  streets  of  every  town  of  Bengal,  and  goats 
are  numerous.  Of  birds,  the  adjutant,  a  large 
kind  of  heron,  frequents  the  towns,  and  clears 
them  of  the  offal  that  lies  scattered  about  the 
streets.  Reptiles  are  both  numerous  and  formid- 
able; and  fish  are  so  plentiful  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  inhabitant.  Towns.  Calcutta, 
the  capital,  Burdwan,  Chandernagore,  Dacca, 
Dinagepore,Moorshedabad,  Narraingunge,  Pur- 
neah,  and  Rajmahal.  Manf.  Cotton  piece-goods 
of  various  kinds,  chiutzes,  blanketing'j  diaper, 
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woven  silks,  packthread,  and  sail-cloth.  For- 
merly muslins  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
texture  were  made  at  Dacca,  but  the  manufacture 
of  these  fabrics  is  now.  abandoned.  Fo2J.  esti- 
mated at  25,000,000.  Lat.  between  19°  30'  and 
26°  30'  N.  Lon.  86°  and  91°  E.—  Bengal  was  first 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Afghan  Mahome- 
tans in  A.D.  1203,  and  continued  tributary  to  the 
emperor  of  Delhi  till  the  year  1340.  From  this 
period  it  continued  independent  until  1 529,  vv^hen 
it  was  subdued  by  the  sultan  Baber,  the  founder 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  continued  subject  to 
Delhi,  or  nominally  so,  till  the  year  1757,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  the 
beginning  of  1857,  exactly  one  hundred  years 
from  the  battle  of  Plassey,  which  established  the 
British  power  in  India,  that  terrible  series  of 
events  commenced  in  Bengal,  that  is  now  his- 
torically known  as  the  Great  Indian  Mutiny; 
and  which,  at  its  first  outbreak,  required  all  the 
great  qualities  and  resources  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  make  head  against  it,  so  sudden  and  un- 
looked  for  was  the  revolt,  and  so  numerous  and 
well  organized  were  the  rebellious  sepoys.  The 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Bengal  army  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
mutiny;  lor  it  was  recruited  generally  from 
Hindoos  of  the  Brahmin,  or  highest  caste,  of 
Rajpoots,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Oude,  a 
warlike  and  disaffected  population;  and  thus 
presented  to  the  designing  emissary  a  fair  field 
for  his  labours.  Of  the  organization  of  this  vast 
conspiracy  against  the  Europeans  in  India  little 
is  known;  but  at  the  commencement  of  1856, 
whilst  the  British  were  engaged  in  the  Persian 
war,  a  traitorous  correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  court  of 
Delhi,  and  efforts  were  also  made  to  induce  Dost 
Mahomed,  king  of  Cabul,  to  invade  the  Punjab, 
so  soon  as  the  contemplated  rising  of  the  Bengal 
army  should  leave  the  frontier  defenceless.  The 
first  and  prime  object,  however,  was  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  mind  of  the  native  soldier;  and 
the  Hindoo  sepoys  were  sedulously  taught  that 
the  government  intended  to  insult  their  faith 
and  make  them  Christians.  Accident  greatly  fa- 
voured the  design  of  the  conspirators;  and  the 
sepoys  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  the  first  step  towards  their 
forcible  conversion  to  Cliristianity,  by  causing 
the  cartridges  for  the  new  Enfield  rifles,  with 
which  the  troops  had  been  supplied,  to  be 
lubricated  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs,  which 
is  abhorrent  to  those  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  faith— as  those  who  touch  it 
with  their  lips  or  hands  lose  caste,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  polluted.  At  Dumdum,  near 
Calcutta,  and  at  Barrackpoor  (which  see),  the 
native  soldiers  first  gave  vent  to  an  expression 
of  dislike  to  these  cartridges,  and  measures 
were  taken  by  the  government  and  commanding 
ofiicers  of  regiments  to  allay  the  irritation;  but 
it  was  too  late;  the  train  had  been  laid,  the 
spark  had  unconsciously  been  set  to  it,  and  soon, 
from  Meerut  and  Delhi  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Calcutta  itself,  the  red  glare  of  the  revolt  blazed 
forth.  First  came  the  massacre  of  the  officers 
and  civilians,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
at  Meerut;  the  nannng  of  Delhi  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebels,  whither  all  were  to  hasten 
with  their  arms  and  their  plunder;  then  the 
march  of  the  small  British  force  on  that  ancient 
scat  of  the  Mogul  power;  the  successful  attack 
on  the  mutineers,  and  the  difficult  position  of 
the  British  before  the  cityj  the  rising  at  Futteh- 
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ghur,  and  the  pitiless  massacre  of  the  helpless 
fuj^itives  by  Nana  Sahib;  the  Allahabad  atroci- 
ties, the  terrible  massacres  at  Jhansi,  the 
Azimghur  mutiny,  the  g-allant  defence  of 
Benares,  the  Barcilly  assassinations,  and,  to 
crown  the  disastrous  and  horrid  list,  the  Cawn- 
pore  butchery  by  the  Nana.  The  horrors  of  the 
mutiny  reached  their  climax  in  this  act  of 
ferocious  cruelty,  and  the  worst  was  now  over. 
General  Havelock,  too  late  to  save  the  poor 
Cawnpore  victims,  was,  by  energy  almost  unex- 
ampled, enabled  to  relieve  Lucknow.  Delhi  was 
successfully  stormed;  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  assuming  the  command 
of  the  array,  commenced  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  rebels,  whose  power  in  Oude,  Kohil- 
cund,  and  all  the  more  disaffected  localities,  was 
at  length  effectually  crushed,  in  the  winter  of 
3858-59.  {See  Agra,  Beicakes,  Cawnpore, 
&c.) 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  includes  the  sea  from  Cape  Negrais  on 
the  E.  to  the  delta  of  the  Godavery  on  the  W. 
and  extending  from  Hither  to  Further  India. 
The  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Godavery 
empty  themselves  into  it.  Zat.  between  16° 
30'  and  23°  N.  The  Sea  of  Bengal  extends 
to  lat-  8°  N.  between  the  northern  part  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  Ceylon. 

Bengal,  Presidency  of,  the  name  given  to 
a  large  political  division  of  Hindostan  lying 
between  lat  36°  and  35°  N.  and  lo7i.  69°  30'  and 
98°  E.  It  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Jessore,  Bhaugulpore,  Cuttack,  Oude,  Moorshe- 
dabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Chittagong,  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda,  Assam,  and  the  territory  E.  of  the 
Ganges,  including  British  Burmah;  with  the 
Punjab  and  the  North-Western  Provinces,  Delhi, 
Meerut,  Uohilcund,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Benares, 
and  the  hill  states  on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas — Kumaon,  Gurwal,  &c.,  which  the  go- 
vernment intended  at  one  i  ime  to  have  formed  into 
a  sub-presidency  to  be  called  the  sub-presidency 
of  Agra,  but  which  are  now  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
governor-general.  In  addition  to  these  it  in- 
cludes the  adjoining  native  states,  the  rulers  of 
which  are  in  alliance  with  the  British,  main- 
taining bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  com- 
manded by  English  officers,  or  are  under  British 
protection.  The  principal  of  these  are  Hyder- 
abad or  the  Nizam's  dominions — the  states 
belonging  to  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  or  Gwalior 
and  Indore,  Bhotan,  Nepaul,  and  Cashmere. 
The  area  of  the  whole  presidency  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  1,575,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  116,000,000.  Calcutta  is  the  capital 
and  seat  of  government  for  the  presidency  and 
the  whole  of  Hindostan. 

Bengazi,  hen'-ga-ze,  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Barbary,  in  the  district  of  Barca,  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  and  governed  by  a 
bey  under  his  control.  The  town  is  a  collection 
of  mean  buildings,  and  is  protected  by  a  small 
fort  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  badly  situated. 
The  surrounding  country  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  meat  and 
poultry.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Berenice 
of  the  ancients,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  forming  one  of  the  live  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica.  Fop.  3000.  Lat.  32°  18'  N.  Lon. 
20°  10'  E. 

Benguela,  hen'-gu-e'-la  (Port,  hain-gai'-la), 
an  extensive  territory  of  Western  Africa,  to  the 
of  Congo  and  Angola,  claimed  by  Portugal. 
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Besc.  Mountainous,  rising  gradually  in  the  in- 
terior, with  a  well-watered  and  fertile  soil,  pro- 
ducing all  the  tropical  fruits,  European  vege- 
tables, and  some  corn.  Minerals.  Gold,  copper, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum.  Inhabitants.  Mostly 
savage  tribes  of  fierce  and  predatory  habits, 
some  of  which  are  much  cireadcd  by  the  Portu- 
guese. On  the  whole,  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  the  country.  Lat.  between  9°  and  16° 
S.  Lon.  between  12°  and  17°  E. 

Benguela,  New,  or  San  Felipe  de  Ben- 
guela, capital  of  the  above,  a  town  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  is  now  the  chief  centre 
of  their  trade  upon  the  African  coast.  Fop. 
3000.  X«f.  12°42'S.  iow.  13' 8' E— Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  slave-dealers ; 
and  these,  in  one  year  alone,  have  sold  as  many 
as  38,000  Africans  to  a  life  of  perpetual  and  in- 
human misery.  There  is  a  saltpetre  mine  near 
this  town,  which  is  reputed  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  Portuguese  tran  sport  some  of  their 
convicts  to  Benguela. 

Beni,  hen'-e,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of 
the  province  of  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia,  uniting 
with  the  river  Madeira,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Araras  rapids,  in  lat.  10°  25'  S. 

Beni,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of  Bolivia,  S. 
America.  Fop.  5i,000.— This  district  was  formed 
in  1843,  by  uniting  the  province  Apolabamba, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
La  Paz  to  those  of  Moxos  and  Yuracares,  which 
were  taken  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Benin,  ben-een',  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Yariba,  S.  by  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  E.  by  the  Lesser  Niger,  and  W.  by  Da- 
homey. Area,  estimated  at  50,000  square  miles. 
Besc.  Mountainous,  well  watered,  and,  in  general , 
fertile.  The  Niger  is  the  principal  river,  and 
the  hihabitants  trade  in  palm-oil,  salt,  pepper, 
jasper,  leopard  skins,  native  dyed  cloths,  and 
slaves.  Fop.  not  known.  Lat.  between  4° 
and  9°  N.   Lo7i.  between  4°  and  8°  E. 

Benin,  a  city  of  Africa,  capital  of  the  above 
kingdom,  standing  on  the  Benin  river,  70  miles 
above  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  be  18  miles  in, 
circumference.  Daily  markets  are  held  in  the 
great  streets,  and  separate  quarters  are  allotted 
to  each  distinct  species  of  merchandize.  Fop, 
estimated  at  15,000.  Lat.  6°  12'  N.  Lon, 
5°  46'  E. 

Benin,  Bight  of,  a  bay  in  the  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  The  principal  ports  are  Lagos,  ceded 
to  the  British  in  1861,  Badagry  Wbydah,  and 
Quitta. 

Bennington,  beyi'-ing-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1:^00. 

Bennington,  a  county  of  Vermont,  U.S. 
Area.  700  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  and 
producing  the  usual  cereals,  potatoes,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Ilinerals.  Iron,  lead,  marble,  and 
yellow  ochre.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
paper,  gunpowder;  and  there  are  many  saw  and 
planing-mills,  and  some  iron-foundries.  Fop, 
about  20,000. 

Bennington,  a  post  township  and  capital  of 
the  above,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Albany.  Fop, 
4000,  mostly  engaged  in  manufactories.  Here 
the  English  were  defeated  by  the  American 
general  Stark,  Aug.  16,  1777. — There  is  another 
town  of  this  name  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  about  3000. 

Benoit,  St.,  beu'-waw,  the  name  of  several 
small  parishes  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1600. — There  js  also  q,  town  of 
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this  name  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ben-guit,  hen'-oun,  a  town  of  Ludamar,  in 
the  west  of  Central  Africa,  forming-  a  caravan- 
station  between  'J  imbuctoo  and  Senegal.  Lat. 
15°  42'  N.    Lon.  8°  28'  W. 

Bt;ntham,  hen'-tham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  10  miles  W.  from 
Settle.  Area.  25,500  acres.  Man/.  Principally 
linen  goods.  JPop.  3589.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  between  Leeds  and  Lancaster, 
51^  miles  by  rail  from  the  former,  and  14  from 
the  latter. 

Bentlet,  Jeni'-Ze,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  lOCO. 

Benton,  Long,  hen'-ton,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  3  miles  from  Newcastle. 
Area.  9040  acres.  Fop.  13,304,  chiefly  engaged 
in  foundries,  collieries,  and  stone-quarries.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  62 
miles  by  rail  from  Berwick,  11|  from  Morpeth, 
and  5  from  Newcastle. 

Benton,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  Ala- 
bama, and  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  1000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  15,000,  of  whom  a 
fourth  are  coloured. 

Benyerta,  Lakes  of,  ben-i/er'-ta, two  lakes  in 
North  Africa,  the  one  salt,  and  rather  an  inlet 
of  the  Mediterranean  than  a  lake  strictly  so 
called,  and  the  other  fresh.  They  are  about  35 
miles  N.  from  Tunis,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  supply  with  fish.  The  town  of  Biserta, 
sometimes  called  Benzart,  stands  on  the  narrow 
channel  that  connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  sea. 

Beear,  bai-rar',  an  old  province  of  the  Deccan, 
in  Hindostan.  It  formerly  belonged  entirely  to 
the  rajah  of  Berar  or  Nagpoor,  but  a  large 
portion  was  taken  away  between  the  years  1805 
and  1830,  and  assigned  partly  to  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  partly  to  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Bombay  presidency.  Lat.  between  20° 
and  21°  N.   Lon.  between  76°  and  79°  E. 

Berat,  hai-rat',  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Albania,  standing  on  the  river  Ergent  or 
Beratinos,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Avlona.  Fop. 
about  10,000.— This  place  commands  a  narrow 
pass,  which  has  frequently  been  disputed  by 
contending  pachas.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  grain,  wine,  and  oil. 

Berbeea,  her -he-ray  a  large  town,  capital  of 
the  Somauli  country,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and 
the  land  of  myrrh,  incense,  and  gums.  Here 
an  annual  fair  is  held,  greatly  resorted  to  by 
caravans  from  the  interior,  there  being  some- 
times from  10,000  to  20,000  persons  present, 
engaged  in  the  interchange  of  various  kinds  of 
commodities.   Lat.  10°  28'  N.   Lon.  45°  1'  E. 

Beebees,  her-hers,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  original  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa,  from 
whom  Barbary  is  so  called.    {See  Baebaet.) 

Beebice,  her'-beece,  a  river  of  British  Guiana, 
S.  America,  rising  in  the  mountains,  about  200 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  entering  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  lat.  6°  12'  N. ;  lon.  57°  23'  W.  Among 
the  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  this  river  the 
Victoria  regia  was  discovered  by  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk. 

Beebice,  a  district  of  Guiana,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  but  now  to  the  British, 
having  been  taken  by  them  in  1796,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  It 
extends  from  Abary  Creek  on  the  west  to  the 
river  Courantyu  on  the  east,  along  the  seacoast, 
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about  70  miles.  Fro.  Cotton,  coflfoe,  and  sugar. 
Fop.  about  65,000,  of  whom  not  more  than 
12,000  are  whites.  Lat.  between  6°  and  7°  N. 
Lon.  between  57°  and  58°  W. 

Beediansk,  ber-de-ansJc,  a  maritime  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Taurida, 
situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  150 
miles  N.E.  from  Simferopol.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  coal-mines  and  salt  lakes,  of  which  the 
latter  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  1600  tons  of 
salt.  Pojt?.  about  11,000.  ia^.  46°  45' N.  Xore. 
36°  51'  E. 

Beeeditchev,  her'-e-dUch-ef^  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  Poland,  24  miles  S.  from  Jitomir.  It 
has  four  annual  fairs,  at  which  goods  to  the 
yearly  value  of  £600,000  are  sold.   Fop.  51,000. 

Beeegh,  ber'-eg,  a  county  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, partly  skirted  by  the  Theiss,  with  a  chief 
town  of  the  same  name.  Area.  1350  square  miles. 
Desc.  Abounding  in  wood,  and  well  watered, 
with  large  quantities  of  game  and  fish.  Minerals, 
Iron, rock-crystal, and  alum-stone.  Fop.  121,500. 

Beeenice,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  number  of 
interesting  antiquities  have  been  found.  It  is 
20  miles  from  Cape  Benass,  and  is  said  by  Belzoni 
to  have  once  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  Lat. 
23°55'N.   Xow.  35°27'E. 

Beresina,  bai'-rai-ze'-na,  a  river  of  Russia, 
in  Europe,  rising  in  Western  Russia,  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Minsk,  and  falling  iiito 
the  Dnieper,  at  Gorval,  82  miles  above  Tcher- 
nigov.  The  small  town  of  Beresina  is  situated 
on  its  banks.  At  the  village  of  the  same  name 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Beresina  on 
June  29th,  1708;  but  this  river  has  been  espe- 
cially rendered  famous  on  account  of  its  dis- 
astrous passage  by  the  French  army  during  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Russia  in  1812. 

Beeezov,  ber'-e-zof,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on 
the  Sossva,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi,  420  miles 
N.W.  from  Tobolsk.  Its  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally Cossacks,  subsisting  by  fishing  and  the 
chase.  Lat.  63°  42'  N.  Lon.  65°  38'  E.— Here 
Prince  Menschikoff",  the  favourite  of  Peter  the 
Great,  died  in  exile  in  1731.  He  had  been 
banished  by  Peter  II.  the  grandson  of  Peter  I. 
In  1821  his  grave  was  opened,  and  the  coffin, 
from  being  embedded  in  the  frozen  soil,  had 
some  of  its  contents  entire.  Parts  of  theclothing, 
the  eyebrows,  and  the  heart  were  taken  from 
the  body,  and  sent  to  the  prince's  descendants. 

Beeg,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  villages 
with  small  populations  in  Germany. 

Beeg,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Rhine,  ex- 
tending from  the  Ruhr  to  Nassau,  which  for- 
merly constituted  a  duchy  of  Germany,  and 
formed  part  of  the  circle  of  Westphalia.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  E.  by  the 
county  of  Mark  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  S. 
by  the  Westerwald,  and  AV.  by  the  Rhine.  This 
territory  was  formed  into  a  grand  duchy  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  but  was  in  1815  ceded  to 
Prussia,  and  is  now  included  in  Prussian  West- 
phalia. 

Beega,  bair'-ga,  a  town  of  Spain,  52  miles  N. 
from  Barcelona.  It  is  commanded  and  defended 
by  a  castle.  Fop.  about  7000,  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  and  as  muleteers  conveying  the  produce 
of  the  neighbourliood  from  place  to  place.  It 
was  taken  and  retaken  during  the  civil  war  in 
Spam  in  1840. 

Bergamo,  her'-ga-mo,  a  ruined  city  of  Asia 
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Minor,  in  Natolia,  standing  about  two  miles 
distant  from  tiie  site  of  Troy.  It  is  the  ancient 
Pergamos,  and  was  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia. 

Bergamo,  bair-ga-mo,  a  province  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  lying  between  the  Valteline  on  the  N., 
and  Milan  on  the  S.,  divided  into  eighteen  dis- 
tricts. Ext.  about  100  miles  long  by  45  broad. 
Area.  928  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and 
covered  with  wood  in  the  N. ;  and  hi  the  S.  fertile 
and  level,  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  rearing 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  producing 
chestnuts  and  olives  in  great  quantities,  but 
neither  corn  nor  wine  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants. 
Jtioers.  The  Brembo,  the  Serio,  and  the  Oglio. 
Minerals.  Iron,  marble,  whetstones,  and  lignite. 
Man/.  Woollen  and  silk  goods:  there  are  also 
large  iron  works  in  the  province.  Poj).  347,250. 

Bergamo,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
and  an  episcopal  see,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Brembo  and  Serio,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Milan.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
side  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
bastions,  and  ditches.  It  is,  besides,  protected 
and  commanded  by  a  castle,  to  which  there  is  a 
covered  passage  from  the  city.  It  contains  a 
number  of  parish  churches,  monasteries,  and 
convents,  as  well  as  a  good  public  library,  an 
academy  founded  by  Count  Carrara,  and  a  re- 
formatory. The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  many 
valuable  paintings.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able edifices  in  Bergamo  is  the  place  for  the 
annual  fair,  which  is  held  in  August,  and  at 
which  the  aggregate  sales  sometimes  amount  to 
£1,200,000.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  the  great  article  of  trade  is  silk ; 
with  wine,  iron,  and  grindstones.  Fop.  about 
39,000.  ia^.  45°42'N.  iow.  9°  41' E.— This  is 
an  ancient  city,  being  the  Bergomum  of  the 
Eomans.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Bernardo 
Tasso,  the  father  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  author 
of  "  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  to  whom  there  is  a 
statue  erected  in  the  great  square  of  the  city. 
It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  many  painters  of 
note.  In  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  department  Serio. 

Eergara,  or  Vergaea,  bair'-ga-ra,  a  town  of 
Spain,  situated  on  the  Deva,  27  miles  S.E.  from 
Bilbao.  Ma7if.  Hardware,  cutlery,  and  cotton. 
Fop.  about  4000. — Here  the  "  Convention  of 
Bergara"  was  concluded  on  August  31st,  1839, 
between  Espartero  and  Mazoto,  which  termi- 
nated the  disastrous  civil  war  that  had  been 
raging  for  years,  Don  Carlos  being  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  France. 

Bergen,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Norway,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  built  places  in  that  country, 
situated  260  miles  S.W.  from  Drontheim.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  bay,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  rugged  and  barren  rocks.  The  houses 
are  in  general  good,  although,  from  their  being 
founded  on  rocks,  many  of  the  streets  are  un- 
even and  slanting.  It  has  frequently  suffered 
from  fire  and  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  navigation, 
trade,  and  fishing.  It  has  a  German  church, 
and  several  parochial  churches,  besides  a  cathe- 
dral. There  is  also  an  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  persons  infected  witli  leprosy,  a  naval  aca- 
demy, national  museum,  several  schools,  and 
.five  public  libraries.  It  is  besides  one  of  the 
three  public  treasuries  of  Norway,  and  the 
station  of  a  naval  squadron.  Fop.  25,000.  Lat, 
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60°  26'  N.  Lon.  5°  22'  E.  The  FuovrTrcE  of 
Bergen  has  an  area  of  6661  square  miles,  with 
a  mountainous  coast,  indented  with  numerous 
bays,  gulfs,  and  fiords.  Its  inhabitants  chiefly 
subsist  by  agriculture,  cattle-rearing  and  fishing*. 
Fop.  184,000.  Lat.  between  59°  30'  and  62°  41' 
N.    Lon.  between  4°  42'  and  8°  12'  E. 

Bergen,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Rugen, 
in  the  Baltic,  at  the  end  of  a  small  lake,  15  miles 
N.E.  from  Stralsund.  Fop.  about  3300,  prin- 
cipally employed  in  linen  manufacture  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Bergen,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  about  4 
miles  N.E.  from  Frankfort,  where,  in  1759,  the 
French  under  the  duke  of  Broglio  defeated  the 
Prussians,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Bergen,  ber'-jen,  the  name  of  a  county  in 
New  Jersey,  United  States.  Area.  350  square 
miles.  Besc.  Fertile.  Fop.  21,000— This  is 
also  the  name  of  two  townships  in  the  United 
States,  the  one  in  New  Jersey,  the  other  in  New 
York. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  or  Beeg-op-Zoom,  op-^roow, 
an  important  fortress  and  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  23  miles  S.W.  from 
Breda.  It  has  a  harbour,  two  arsenals,  and  a 
town-house,  with  a  trade  in  anchovies,  and 
earthenware  manufactories.  Fop.  about  8000. — 
So  early  as  422  a  castle  is  said  to  have  occupied 
a  site  in  this  town,  which,  at  various  times,  has 
suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  with  Spain.  In 
1747,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-three  days,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  the  count  of  Lowen- 
thal ;  and  again,  in  1794,  it  fell  before  the  arms 
of  the  French.  In  1813-14  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  it  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  loss 
to  the  besiegers  considerable. 

Bergeeac,  bairzh'-e-rak,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  river  Dor- 
dogne,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  26  miles 
S.W.  from  Perigeux.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  corn ;  and  its  principal  manu- 
factures are  earthenware,  paper,  wooUen  caps, 
and  other  stuffs.   Fop.  12,116. 

Bergues,  bairg,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Le  Nord,  6  miles  S.  from  Dun- 
kirk. Manf.  Boat-building ;  lace  also  is  made 
here,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  cheese.  Fop. 
6022. — During  various  wars,  it  has  been  several 
times  taken  and  retaken,  and  was  ceded  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659. 
The  British  unsuccessfully  laid  siege  to  it  in 
1793. 

Bergun,  hair -goon,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
standing  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Albula  moun- 
tain, on  the  route  from  the  Engadine  to  Cuire. 
Fop.  600. — This  village  stands  at  a  height  of 
4544  feet,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  Bergiiner- 
stein. 

Berina,  bai-re'-na,  a  mountain  of  the  Rhtetian 
Alps,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Coire,  and  remarkable 
for  its  extensive  glacier.  Its  pass  between  the 
Upper  Engadine  and  Valteline  is  at  a  height  of 
7672  feet. 

Berja,  bairzh'-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  25  miles  W.  from 
Ahueria.  Fop.  about  9000. — This  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  district  abounding  in  lead-mines, 
and  was,  in  1804,  visited  by  an  earthquake,  by 
which  sixty-seven  lives  were  lost. 

Berkeley,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  situated 
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on  the  Little  Avon,  18  miles  N.  from  Bristol. 
It  principally  consists  of  two  irregular  streets, 
and  has  a  church  in  the  style  of  the  later  Nor- 
man and  early  English  architecture,  which  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  celebrnted  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner.  It  has  a  trade  in  timber,  cheese,  coal, 
and  malt,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal.  Pop.  of  town, 
1011 ;  of  parish,  4316. — This  town  is  famous  for 
its  castle,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,,  and 
finished  in  that  of  Steplien.  The  room  in  which 
King  Edward  II.  was  imprisoned  and  murdered, 
in  1327,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  nearest  station 
to  this  town  is  Berkeley  Road,  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  between  Birmingham  and 
Bristol,  71  f  miles  \>j  rail  from  the  former,  and 
22\  from  the  latter. 

Berkeley  Vale,  a  valley  in  the  above  parish, 
noted  for  producing  a  much  esteemed  kind  of 
cheese  called  "  Double  Gloucester," 

Berkhamstead,  Great,  herh'-ham-sted,  a 
town,  and  pnrish  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire, 
24  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  town  has  two 
principal  streets,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  defended  on 
one  side  by  a  double,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
triple  moat.  It  has  a  church,  with  a  number  of 
small  chapels  attached  to  it,  several  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  an  endowed  grammar 
school,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Fop.  3585. — 
This  town  was  formerly  a  Roman  station,  and 
the  kings  of  Mercia  afterwards  resided  in  the 
castle.  A  wittenagemot,  or  Saxon  parliament, 
was  held  in  it  in  697,  and  Ina's  laws  were  pub- 
lished here.  Cowper  the  poet  was  born  in  this 
parish  in  1731,  while  his  father  was  its  rector. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  North- Western  Railway, 
23  miles  from  London.  Little  Berkhamstead  is 
in  the  same  county,  and  has  a  population  of  600. 

Bekeilet,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  on  the 
Potomac.  Area.  392  square  miles.  Desc.  Fer- 
tile, and  producing  corn,  wheat,  and  butter.  It 
abounds  with  iron,  coal,  and  lime  ;  has  saw  and 
paper-mills,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway.  Fop.  about  12,000,  of  whom 
one-sixth  are  coloured, 

Berks,  or  Berkshire,  herks,  a  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Oxford 
and  Buckingham,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Thames,  E.  by  Surrey,  S.  by  Hamp- 
shire, and  VV.  by  Wiltshire.  Ext.  48  miles 
long,  by  28  broad,  though  in  one  part  contract- 
ing to  7.  Area.  451,210  acres,  or  705  square 
miles.  Besc.  In  this  shire  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  chalk  lying  in  beds,  and  strata  of  fossil 
shells  are  found  below  the  surface.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  eastern  part  is  occupied 
by  Windsor  Forest,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
56  miles  in  circuit,  including  a  great  part  of 
Bagshot  Heath.  In  many  other  places  it  is 
well  clothed  with  timber,  particularly  oaks  and 
beech.  Rivers.  The  Thames,  Kennet,  Lod- 
don,  Ock,  Aubourn,  and  Lambourn.  Manf. 
Berkshire  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  clothing  manufacture,  which  was 
carried  on  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century; 
but  it  has  since  entirely  declined.  Cotton, 
sacking,  paper,  and  blankets  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  also  silk  to  some  extent. 
Totons.  Reading,  Windsor^  Wallingford.  Abing- 
don, and  Newbury.  Fop.  176,256.— The  re- 
mains of  British  and  Roman  camps  are  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  this  county.  On  the 
hills  to  the  N.  of  Lambourn  is  the  rude  stone 
structure  known  as  "  Wayland  Smith's  Cave," 
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and  near  this  is  White  Horse  Hill,  remarkable 
for  having  the  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf 
on  its  side,  probably  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Berks,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the 
Schuylkill.  Area.  1020  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile,  and  well  watered,  producing  the  usual 
cereals,  and  rearing  numbers  of  cattle,  pigs, 
and  horses.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
porcelain  clay.  Manf.  Paper,  gunpowder,  and 
there  are  several  distilleries,  tanneries,  saw, 
rolling,  and  linseed-oil  mills.    Fop.  93,000. 

Berkshire,  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
in  the  west  part  of  the  state.  Area.  1400  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  and 
limestone.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
iron,  paper,  glass,  and  calico-printing.  Distilling 
and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Fop.  55,000.— This  is  also  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Berlin,  her-lin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Spree,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  100  miles  N.W.  from  Dresden. 
The  circumference  of  its  walls  and  palisades  is 
about  11  English  miles,  and  it  is  entered  through 
16  principal  gateways.  The  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  broad  and  straight,  and  the  squares 
regular  and  spacious.  Berlin  is  indebted  for  its 
principal  attractions  to  the  celebrated  Fre^lerick 
II.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  expended  yearly,  in 
its  improvement,  400,000  dollars.  It  comprises 
five  distinct  towns  : — 1,  Berlin  Froper,  founded 
in  1163,  and  containing,  among  other  remark- 
able buildings,  the  Calvinist  parish  church,  the 
Joachimsthal  Academy,  and  garrison  church, 
built  in  1722,  and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
Generals  Schwerin,  Keith,  Winterfield,  Zeithen, 
and  Von  Kleist  the  poet.  In  this  edifice  are 
also  deposited  a  quantity  of  colours  and  other 
trophies  taken  in  the  field.  Besides  these  struc- 
tures, there  is  the  Lutheran  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  built  in  1223,  and  the  most  ancient 
church  in  the  city;  the  royal  arsenal,  from 
which  the  Prussian  army  is  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing; Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphans' Asylum, 
in  which  900  children  are  educated  and  main- 
tained gratis ;  the  porcelain  manufactory ;  the 
seminary  for  cadets,  in  which  young  noblemen 
are  instructed  in  languages,  sciences,  and  field 
exercises ;  and  various  other  public  institutions. 
In  the  suburbs  are  to  be  seen  the  large  work- 
house, the  mint,  the  public  storehouse,  the  ex- 
tensive hospital  of  La  Charite,  the  sugar-re- 
fineries, and  the  hospital  of  invalids,  built  in 
1748.  Across  the  main  branch  of  the  Spree, 
between  Berlin  Proper  and  Cologne,  there  is  a 
fine  freestone  bridge,  of  five  arches,  and  160  feet 
in  length,  ornamented  with  the  statue  of  the 
elector  Frederick  VVilliam,  moulded  by  Schliiter,  i 
cast  by  Jacobi,  and  erected  in  1703.  2.  Cologne  | 
on  the  Spree. — The  most  remarkable  edifice  here  \ 
is  the  royal  palace,  474  feet  in  length,  284  in 
breadth,  and  104  in  height.  In  it  are  the  cabinet 
of  antiquities,  minerals,  and  medals,  with  the 
museum  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosi'ties,  the 
great  library,  the  royal  treasury,  an u  .luves 
depot,  with  the  White  Hall,  which  has  recently 
been  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  £120,000.  Near  the 
palace  stands  the  magnificent  cathedral,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  many  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Besides  these  building?  this  quarter  also 
contains  the  Salzhof,  or  royal  salt-magazine,  in 
which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  millstones, 
the  town  hall,  the  royal  exchange,  and  the  ar- 
mouvy. — 3»   Fredericks icerder,   or  Frederick'-i 
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Island,  contains  the  medical  college,  the  old 
custom-house,  the  ilrincipal  mint,  the  royal 
hunting-lodge,  the  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Prussia,  the  royal  arsenal  and  foundry,  the 
stamp-office,  the  opera-house,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1843,  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  royal  guard-house,  by  the  side  of  which 
are  colossal  statues  of  Scharnhorst  and  Bulovv, 
two  Prussian  generals  who  attained  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  campaigns  between  1812  and 
1815.  In  this  part  is  also  a  monument  to  Prince 
Blufher,  the  work  of  Ranch,  and  erected  in 
1826. — 4.  JDorotheeristadt,  or  New  Tow7i,  con- 
tains, among  other  public  buildings,  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its  elegant  hall, 
library,  and  cabinet  of  medals ;  the  Observatory, 
the  Anatomical  Theatre,  the  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Hedwig,  and  the  Brandenburg  gate,  the  finest 
in  the  city,  carried  away  by  the  Frcnch  in  1807, 
but  restored  seven  years  afterwards. — 5.  Frede- 
ricJcstadt,  founded  by  the  elector  Frederick  III. 
in  1638,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  sections.  Here 
are  situated  the  principal  courts  of  law,  the 
manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  works,  the  por- 
celain manufactory,  the  magnificent  palace  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Malta,  the  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and  French 
churches ;  the  gymnasium  of  Frederick  William, 
the  house  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists,  a  mili- 
tary monument,  erected  in  1820,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Prussian  soldiers  who  fell  in  defence 
of  their  country  in  the  years  1812—1815 ;  and 
other  buildings  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
external  beauty  as  for  the  usefulness  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  arc  applied.  Man/,  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Berlin  are  silk,  serge, 
fustian,  muslin,  camlets,  and  other  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  stuffs;  also  stockings,  carpets, 
embroidery,  jewellery,  bronze,  iron,  and  steel, 
black  and  white  lead,  borax,  vitriol,  dye-stuffs 
(particularly  Prussian  blue),  tobacco,  wax, 
starch,  paper,  powder,  soap,  leather,  hats,  clocks, 
and  watches.  Berlin  is  a  city  of  extensive  com- 
mercial transactions,  the  annual  sales  in  its 
wool-market  alone  amounting  to  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Fop.  550,000. 
Zat.  52°  3V  N.  io».  13°  23'  E.— Berlin  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  1760, 
and  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  On  the  21st  October  of  that 
year  he  entered  it,  and  until  the  complete  failure 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Moscow  in  1812, 
Prussia  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  France. 

Beelin,  a  township  of  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.  Fop.  2562.— There  are 
several  other  townships  in  the  United  States  of 
this  name. 

Bermeo,  hair'-mai-yo,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  13  miles  N.  from  Bilbao. 
Fop.  about  4000,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  fish- 
eries.— The  epic  poet  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  was  born 
in  this  place  in  1530. 

Beemondsey,  ber'-mond-se,  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, included  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  in 
which  leather-tanning  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.   Fop.  53,355. 

Bermudas,  or  Somebs'  Islands,  her-mu'-das, 
a  cluster  of  small  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  number  about 
300,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small  and  barren 
as  to  have  neither  inhabitants  nor  name.  Area. 
20  square  miles.  Besc.  The  largest  of  them  is 
Long  Island  or  Bermuda,  which  is  16  miles 
long,  and  2  in  breadth,  St.  David's,  Cooper's, 
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Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  Island,  Bird  Island  ot 
St.  George's,  and  Nonsuch.  The  island  of  St. 
Georjre  has  dillerent  ports,  and  two  castles. 
But  the  whole  group  is  so  completely  hemmed 
in  with  rocks,  that  no  other  fortification  is 
necessary,  it  being  difficult  for  a  vessel  of  10 
tons  to  enter  the  roads.  Fro.  Indian  tobacco, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Climate.  The  tempera- 
ture is  so  mild,  that  a  perpetual  spring  prevails, 
except  during  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
heats  are  oppressive.  The  principal  towns  of 
the  group  are  those  of  St.  George  and  Hamilton, 
the  former  of  which,  situated  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  is  the  capital.  Fop.  about  11,000, 
comprising  whites,  and  a  great  many  free  negroes. 
L'jt.  between  32°  14/  and  32°  25'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 64°  33'  and  61°  52'  W.— These  islands 
were  discovered  in  1522  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  and  in  1609,  George  Somers,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  wrecked  there,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  British  formed  a  settlement  upon  them. 
Hulks  were  established  subsequently,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  convicts  were  confined. 

Bern,  or  Berne,  hern,  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, the  largest  and  now  the  first  canton  in 
rank  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne ;  on 
the  N.  by  Aargau  and  Solothurn;  on  the  AV. 
by  the  Jura  mountains,  Friburg,  and  Vaud; 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Valais.  Area.  2600  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  especially  in  the 
south,  where  there  are  many  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  Alps,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys,  as  those  of  Simmenthal,  Grindclwald, 
and  Hasli.  The  Jura  Mountains  cover  the  north, 
the  two  regions  being  separated  by  the  valley 
of  the  Aar,  whilst  the  whole  of  the"  territory  is 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  Ficers. 
The  Rhine,  the  Aar  and  its  tributaries,  the  Em- 
men,  Simmen,  Saane,  Birs,  and  Tliielo.  Lakes. 
Neuchatel,  Bienne,  Thun,  and  Brienz,  the  two 
former  being  formed  by  the  Thiele,  and  the  two 
latter  by  the  Aar.  Forests,  Pretty  extensive, 
covering  the  mountains,  and  chiefly  consisting 
of  pine  and  beech.  Fro.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
in  the  valleys,  and  cheese  is  produced  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce;  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  pota- 
toes are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
purposes  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth. 
Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  gypsum,  free- 
stone, lime,  and  granite.  Manf.  The  wooden 
wares  of  the  Obcrland  ;  iron  and  copper  wares, 
watches,  linen  and  woollen  goods.  Imp.  Grain, 
tobacco,  colonial  products,  and  metals.  Fop. 
467,000,  chiefly  Protestants.  Lat.  between 
46°  20'  and  49°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  6°  50' 
and  8°  27'  E.— Bern,  in  1352,  joined  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  Wx.ich  then  only  included  seven 
cantons,  and  in  1528  adopted  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion. In  the  Swiss  revolution  of  1847  Bern 
was  elected  the  principal  canton,  and  the  city 
of  Bern  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council  in 
the  following  year  to  be  the  capital  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Bern,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  and 
the  metropolis  of  Switzerland,  stands  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  near  the  Aar,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  two  stone  bridges,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Fri- 
burg. It  is  large  and  well  built,  containing  some 
beautiful  edifices.  The  three  principal  streets 
are  furnished  with  arcades  or  piazzas  on  both 
sides.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, founded  in  the  year  1471,  and  which  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  edifice  j  the  church  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  the  couiicil-housc,  the  arsenal,  the  great 
hospital,  the  orplian-house,  the  town  library, 
the  university,  founded  in  183i,  the  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiquities,  the  Economical  Society, 
and  the  concert-hall.  Manf.  Crape,  silk,  linen, 
Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  clocks,  and 
watches.  Pop.  28,500.— Bern  was  founded  in 
1191,  by  Berthold  V. ;  in  1218  it  was  made  an 
imperial  city ;  and,  in  1288,  was  unsuccessfully 
besieg:ed  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg*.  In  1405  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  ibut  afterwards 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  Its  name  is  said  to 
be  the  old  Suubian  word  for  bear,  its  site  having- 
originally  been  a  favourite  resort  of  that  animal. 
In  1835  its  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and, 
up  to  1847,  the  federal  diet  held  its  sessions  in 
it,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Since 
that  time,  Bern  has  been  the  scat  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  residence  of  three  foreign 
ministers,  and  the  birthplace  of  Haller,  to  whom 
a  statue  is  erected  in  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Beenaed,  Great  St.,  hair'-nar,  a  pass  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  where  is  a  mo- 
nastery, built  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  about 
963  A.D.,  at  an  elevation  of  8150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  is  near  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  is  the  highest  habitation  in 
Europe,  Its  inmates  are  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  have  long  enjoyed  a  great 
celebrity  for  their  humane  efforts  in  saving  and 
assisting  lost  travellers  in  the  mountains.  The 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard  also  enjoy  a  world-wide 
fame  for  their  sagacity  in  assisting  the  monks 
in  tracking  out  those  who  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  sink  exhausted  amongst  the  snows 
of  these  sublime  but  terrific  Alpine  heights. 
Lat.  of  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  45°  51'  N.  Lon. 
7°  11'  E.— St.  Beenaed,  Little,  a  mountain  of 
the  Graian  Alps,  to  the  south  of  Mont  Blanc, 
upon  which  there  is  also  a  hospice,  7190  feet 
above  the  sea.    {See  Alps.) 

Beenaedino,  Pass  op,  bair-nar-de'-no,  one  of 
the  principal  passes  between  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  on  the  route  from  Coire  to  Bei- 
linzona.  Height.  6970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Beenbtjeg,  hairn'-hoorg,  2.  well-built  town  of 
Germany,  23  miles  S,  from  Magdeburg.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  Mavf.  Porce- 
lain, starch,  and  paper.  JPop.  11,000. — Hallways 
connect  it  with  Berlin,  Magdeburg, and  Dresden. 

Berei,  ber-re,  an  old  province  of  France, 
which  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
the  Indre  and  Cher. 

Beeri,  a  district  or  kingdom  of  Eastern  Africa, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  Ilyria  in  lat  5°  N.,  lon.  33°  E. 

Beeey  Pomeroy,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  near  Totnes,  in  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  old  castle  that  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  powerful  Barons  de  Pomeroy.  Fop.  1065. 

Beetie,  ber'-fe,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
U.S.,  on  the  Roanoke,  at  its  entrance  into  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Area.  680  square  miles.  D^sc. 
Fertile,  and  producing  cotton  and  tobacco  in 
abundance.  Fop.  15,000,  of  whom  more  than 
one  half  are  negroes, 

Beevie,  or  Inverbervie,  her'-ve,  a  royal 
burgh,  market  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Kincardineshire,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  called 
Bervie,  8  miles  S.  from  Stonehaven.  Area. 
2000  acres.  Man/.  Linen  and  knitted  hose,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  herring 
and  haddock  fisheries.  Fop.  of  town,  952 ;  of 
parish,  1501, 
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Beewick,  ber-rik,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1800. 

Berwick,  the  name  of  several  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above  500. 

Berwickshiee,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  county  of  Haddington,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  W.  by  Edinburghshire,  and  S. 
by  Roxburghshire  and  the  river  Tweed.  Area. 
473  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  hilly,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers:  and  it  is  in  general  bare  of  wood,  al- 
though planting  has  been  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  hilly  tracts  have  been 
converted  into  extensive  sheep-pastures.  Agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches  is  also  pursued  to 
great  perfection.  Mivers.  The  Tweed  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Blackadder  and  the  Whitadder ; 
the  Eye,  the  Eden,  and  the  Leader.  Minerals. 
None  of  importance.  Manf.  Tweeds  and  ging- 
hams at  Earlston.  The  only  harbour,  properly 
so  called,  is  at  Eyemouth.  Towns.  Dunse,  Green- 
law, Lauder,  Eyemouth,  and  Coldstream.  Fop. 
36,613. — The  Lammermoor  Hills  are  situated  in 
this  county,  of  which  the  Lammerlaw  and  the 
Sayerslaw  are  the  highest  elevations,  being  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Beewick-upon-Tweed,  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed,  55  miles  N.W. 
from  Newcastle,  and  47  miles  S.E.  from  Edin- 
burgh. Although  for  county  purposes  it  is  now 
considered  as  being  part  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, the  town  with  its  liberties,  or  parish 
in  which  it  stands,  used  to  form  a  county  by 
itself  without  any  connexion  whatever  with  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  and  Berwick  in  Scotland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  named  separately  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  proclamations,  and  has  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  recorder  and  quarter  sessions. 
Area  of  parish,  6195  acres.  It  is  connected  with 
its  suburbs,  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tweed,  which  has  15  arches,  and 
measures  1164  feet  long  and  17  wide.  The  town- 
house  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  stately 
spire,  1 50  feet  high ,  in  which  there  is  a  peal  of  eight 
bells.  The  barracks,  with  the  store-house,  form 
a  handsome  square ;  and,  besides  the  church, 
which  is  a  spacious  building,  without  a  spire, 
there  are  several  other  places  of  worship  for 
Presbyterians.  Its  chief  trade  consists  in  ex- 
porting corn  and  salmon ;  and  it  has  sail-cloth, 
cordage,  and  linen  manufactories.  It  has  a  long 
pier,  which  was  begun  in  1811,  and  which 
shelters  the  harbour,  and  stretches  a  long  way 
into  the  sea.    Fop.  of  parish,  8613 ;  of  parlia- 

,  mentary  borough,  13,265.  Lat.  oo°  47'  N.  Lon. 

i  2°  W. — This  town  was  long  the  theatre  of  many 

'  sanguinary  combats  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  before  it  was  finally  ceded  to  England 
in  1502.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  North-Eastern, 
Berwick  and  Kelso,  and  North  British  Railways, 
and  is  365f  miles  from  London  by  the  Midland 
Railway,  57|  from  Edinburgh,  23^  from  Kelso, 
and  67  from  Newcastle. 

Beewick,  Noeth,  a  royal  burgh,  seaport 
town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Haddington- 

i  shire,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
19  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  It  has  a  harbour 
and  a  small  trade  in  corn.  Fop.  of  parish,  2071 ; 
of  royal  burgh,  700.  Lat.  66^  3'  N.  iow.  2°  43' 
W.— In  this  parish  are  Tantallon  Castle,  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  North-Berwick  Law,  the  last  of 
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which  is  a  conical  hill,  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  4f  miles 
by  rail  from  Drem  Junction,  and  22^  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 

Besanqoit,  hai-sang'-sawng,  a  city  and  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs,  on  the  river  Doubs,  46  miles  E.  from  Dijon. 
It  was  fortified  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  besides  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes,  it  has  a  museum,  a 
cathedra],  court-house,  royal  college,  barracks, 
an  arsenal,  and  a  hospital.  It  has  also  an 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was 
founded  in  1773.  Manf.  Druggets,  carpets, 
watches,  jewellery,  porcelain,  and  leather.  It 
has  also  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  other 
goods.  Pop.  47,000.  Lat.  47°  17'  N.  Lon.  6° 
6'  E.— This  is  an  ancient  town,  which  was 
known  as  Vesontio  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
some  of  its  streets  still  have  Latin  names.  It 
was  twice  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  in  1678 
united  to  Prance.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  old 
province  of  Franche  Corate  till  the  year  1793. 
In  1814  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  it,  but  with- 
out success. 

Bessaeabia,  bes'-sa-raV-he-a,  a  frontier  pro- 
vince of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  on  the  Black 
Sea,  between  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Dniester,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Moldavia,  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  Area. 
18,540  square  miles.  Besc.  In  general  fiat  and 
lying  low,  except  in  the  north,  where  it  is  tra- 
versed by  some  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Car- 
pathians. Elvers.  The  Danube,  Pruth,  and 
Dniester,  by  which  the  province  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  N.W.  extremity,  wholly  in- 
closed. Pro.  The  usual  grain  crops,  and  millet, 
maize,  hemp,  fiax,  and  tobacco.  Fiuits  and 
wines  are  produced;  but  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  pasture.  Exp.  Tallow,  salt, 
cheese,  wool,  and  cattle.  Towns.  Akerman, 
Bender  Kischenelf,  Kilia,  and  Ismail.  Fop. 
about  920,000.  Lat.  between  44"^  45'  and  48° 
40'  N.  Lon.  between  26°  35'  and  30°  30'  E.— 
Bessarabia  was  successively  included  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Avares,  and  finally 
formed  a  portion  of  Moldavia.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks  hi  1484.  In  1812  it  was  ceded  by 
Turkey  to  Russia,  and  in  1829  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  gave  Russia  the  right  of  establishing 
a  quarantine  station  on  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube. 

Besztercze.   {See  Bisteitz.) 

BetheI/,  hetli'-el,  a  small  town  of  Virginia, 
U.S.,  about  10  miles  S.  from  Hampton,  near 
the  mouth  of  James  River.  Fop.  not  known.— 
—It  is  remarkable  forgivingitsnametotliebattle 
of  Bethel — the  first  serious  contest  of  the  long 
and  desolating  war  between  the  United  and 
Confederate  States  of  America,  fought  on  June 
10, 1861.  The  Federal  troops  were  commanded 
by  General  Pierce,  and  exceeded  4000  men,  while 
the  Confederates,  1800  in  number,  were  led  by 
Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Magruder.  The 
loss  of  the  latter  amounted  to  1  killed  and  7 
wounded;  that  of  the  Federals  to  30  killed  and 
more  than  100  wounded.  The  Confederates 
fought  behind  earthworks  thrown  up  close  to 
Great  Bethel  church,  and  completely  foiled  every 
attempt  made  by  the  Federals  to  carry  them  by 
assault,  compelling  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from 
before  their  intrenchments  and  give  up  the 
attack  after  several  hours'  fighting. 

Bethlehem,  beth'-le-hem,  a  city  of  Judah, 
about  6  miles  S,  from  Jerusalem,  the  birthplace 
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of  David  and  of  Jesus.  P027.  at  present,  about 
3000.  It  contains  a  very  fine  church,  !)uilt  in  the 
4th  century  by  the  empress  Helena,  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Nativity.  There  are  also 
convents,  chapels,  and  schools,  and  every  spot  is 
associated  with  sacred  history. 

Bethnal  Geeen,  hefli-nal,  one  of  the  E, 
suburbs  of  London,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
In  it  silk-weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  union.  Fop. 
105,101. 

Bethune,  hai-ioon'y  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Arras.  The  houses  and  streets  are  of 
mean  construction,  but  the  market-place  is 
large  and  regular.  Fop.  above  8000.— In  1645 
this  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  in  1710 
it  was  retaken  by  the  allies.  In  1714  it  was 
secured  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Beveland,  be-ve-landy  a  province  of  Holland, 
consisting  of  the  islands  of  N.  and  S.  Beveland 
and  Woolfartsdyk,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schelde.  Area,  about  120  square  miles.  Fro. 
Corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish.  Fop.  about 
35,000. 

Beveelet,  bev'-er-le,  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  of  England,  the  principal 
town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  9  miles 
N.W.  from  Hull.  It  contains  a  magnificent 
collegiate  church,  called  Beverley  Minster ;  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  transition 
period  from  Norman  to  Early  EngUsh;  and 
several  chapels  and  meeting-houses  for  Non- 
conformists of  different  denominations,  a 
grammar-school,  a  house  of  correction  for  the 
Riding,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  lea- 
ther, which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  a 
canal  communicating  with  Hull.  Fop.  of  town, 
9654;  of  borough,  10,868.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Scarborough  and  Hull  branch  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  85  miles  by  rail  from  Hull,  and 
45^  from  Scarborough. 

Beveewyck,  bai'-vair-veek,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  9  miles  N.  from  Haarlem.  Fop. 
2300. — In  this  neighbourhood  the  expedition  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  England,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  were  planned. 

Bewdley,  bude'-le,  a  borough  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Severn,  14  miles 
N.W.  from  Worcester.  It  contains  a  neat 
church,  built  in  1748,  besides  several  meeting- 
houses ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  salt, 
malt,  leather,  andiron-ware.  Fop.  7084,— It  is  a 
station  on  the  Severn  Valley  branch  of  the  West 
Midland  section  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
between  Hartlebury  and  Shrewsbury,  5^  miles 
by  rail  from  the  former,  and  35  from  the  latter. 

Beyeout.    (See  Beirut.) 

BEziEEs,5aic'-e-a?,avvell-built  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault,  40  miles 
S.W.  from  Montpelier.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
almonds,  oil,  muscatel  wine,  brandy,  corn,  nuts, 
soda,  wool,  and  silk ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  calico,  fustian,  and  other  stuffs ;  also  of 
earthenware,  brandy,  and  leather.  Fop.  up- 
wards of  24,000. 

Bhadeinath,  had-ri-natli' y  a  town  and  cele- 
brated temple  in  Hindostan,  situated  in  a  valley 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  80  miles  N.  from 
Almora.  It  is  upwards  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  temple  is  said  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  revenues  of  700  villages,  and 
annually  resorted  to  by  50,000  Hindoo  pilgrims. 
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Laf.  30°  4i'  N.  Lon.  79°  2G'  E.— There  is  a  moun- 
tain peak  of  the  same  name  about  20  miles  tVom 
Ihe  town,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  28,111  feet. 
I3EAGULP0KE,  or  Bhagulpue.    {See  liOGLl- 

POOR.) 

Bhamo,  or  Bamo,  hcno'-mo,  the  third  town 
of  Burmah,  and  the  chief  place  of  its  trade  with 
China,  on  the  Irawaddy,  nearly  200  miles  N.E. 
from  Ava.  It  is  fortified  or  defended  by  a  barrier 
of  pointed  stakes,  and  is  surrounded  by  many 
villa;^'es.  The  commercial  transactions  of  the 
country  are  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
barter;  the  various  tribes  exchanging:  their 
native  produce  for  rice,  salt,  and  a  kind  of 
sauce  made  of  dried  tish.  It  imports  silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods  from  China.  Pop, 
perhaps  20,000.  Lat.  24°  12'  N.  Zon.  96°  53'  E. 

Bhanpura,  ban-poo-r'-a,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  a  district  formuig  part  of  Indore  or  Holkar's 
Dominions,  in  the  province  of  Rajpootana,  about 
50  miles  S.  from  Kotan.  Fop.  estimated  at 
20,000.   Lat.  24°  31'  N.    Lon.  75°  37'  E. 

Bhawulpoor,  Bahawulpoob,  or  I>aod- 
pooTRA,  haw'-id-poor,  an  independent  state  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Rajpootana, 
separated  from  the  Punjab  by  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Gharra,  and  having  Jessulraeer  on  its  S. 
and  Scinde  on  its  S.W.  Area,  estimated  at 
22,000  square  m.iles.  Besc.  In  general  level  and 
barren,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Gharra, 
where  there  is  a  border  of  land,  about  10  miles 
wide,  of  great  fertility.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize, 
rice,  indigo,  sugar,  opium,  and  the  choicest 
fruits.  Cattle  and  pigs  are  reared,  and  game 
and  poultry  are  abundant.  Fop.  600,000.  Lat. 
between  2  /  °  and  30°  N.  Lon.  between  69°  and 
74°  E.  The  rajah  of  this  territory  having 
adhered  to  the  British  interest  in  the  Afghan 
war  of  1813,  was  rewarded  by  some  of  the 
districts  of  North  Scinde  being  annexed  to  his 
domhiions.— Bhawulpook  is  the  capital  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 

BaiTOOR,  BiHTOOR,  or  Bithoor,  hit-toor',  a 
town  of  British  India,  12  miles  N.  from  Cawn- 
pore.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  en- 
compassed by  orchards  and  a  dense  cultivation, 
and  protected  by  a  deep  muddy  creek,  which 
runs  up  from  the  Ganges,  round  the  base  of  the 
hill.— Here  was  thercsidence  of  the  arch-monster 
of  the  Cawiipore  massacre,  Nana  Sahib,  who  was 
the  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  the  former  peish- 
wah  of  the  place.  It  w^as  successfully  attacked 
by  Ilavelock  in  August,  1857,  when  it  was  com- 
puted that  upwards  of  300  of  the  rebels  fell. 

Bnooj,  hoqj,  a  fortified  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Cutcli,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Guicowar  or  Gaikwad,  about  30  miles  N. 
from  Ihe  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Fojj.  20,000.  Lat. 
23°  18'  N.  Lon.  G9°  43'  E.— Tfiis  place  is  cele- 
brated for  its  gold  and  silver  manufactures. 

Bhopal,  bo-pawl',  a  state  tributary  to  the 
British,  in  Rajpootana,  Central  Hindostan. 
Area.  6764  square  miles.  Undulating, 
and  traversed  by  the  Vindhj-an  mountains.  Fop. 
C63,000.  Lat.  between  22°  30'  and  23°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  77°  and  79°  E.— The  chief  town 
of  this  district  is  of  the  same  name. 

Bhor,  bor,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Africa,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White 
Nile,  having  Noer  on  the  N.,  and  Shir  on  the 
S.  Lat.  between  G°  and  8°  30'  N,  Lon.  between 
23°  and  31°  E. 

BnoTAU",  or  Booteas  Tereitort,  bo'-tan,  an 
extensive  region  of  Northern  Hindostan,  lying 
between  Bengal  and  Tibet,  liaving  Sikkim  on  the  ' 
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W.,  Bengal  and  Assam  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  the 
great  Himalaya  chain  on  the  N.  Area.  Gl.rcO 
square  miles.  Bcsc  Very  mountainous,  and  in 
many  parts  extremely  cold,  but  productive  and 
highly  cultivated,  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
being  cut  into  terraces  for  this  purpose.  Moun- 
tains. These  consist  of  oflVhoots  from  the  Hima- 
laya chain,  which  here  attains  an  elevation  of 
25,000  feet.  Forests.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
country  these  are  both  fine  and  extensive,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  on  a  height  of  8000 
or  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice.  Minerals.  Iron 
and  copper.  Man/.  Woven  goods,  hardware 
articles,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  paper,  which  con- 
sists of  a  kind  of  satin  obtained  from  bark. 
Toii-ns.  Tassgong  and  Punakha;  but  these,  in 
common  with  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Bhotan,  are  small  and  of  no  importance.  Bel. 
Buddhism.  Fop.  1,500,000.  Lat.  between  26° 
30'  and  28°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  88°  30'  and  94°  E. 

Bhowaneepooe,  bo-ican-e-poor\  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  district  of  Purneah,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Purneah, 
where  there  is  a  great  annual  fair  held  in  the 
month  of  April.  It  lasts  for  ten  days,  and  is 
attended  by  upwards  of  100,000  persons. 

Bhurtpoor,  boort' -poor' y  a  state  of  Hindostan, 
in  Rajpootana,  tributary  to  the  British.  Area, 
1976  square  miles,  hesc.  Fertile  and  well 
watered,  producing  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar  in 
abundance.  Fop.  not  known.  Lat.  between 
26°  30'  and  27°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  77°  and 
78°  E.— In  1805,  Lord  Lake  lost  2300  men  in 
his  attack  on  Bhurtpoor,  the  capital  of  this 
state,  but  was  successful  in  carrying  the  town 
by  assault.  In  1826,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  who  immediately  levelled  its  fortifica- 
tions with  the  ground. 

BiAFRA,  Bight  of,  be-af'-ra,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  containing 
the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince,  and  St. 
Thomas.    It  lies  within  lon.  5°  and  10°  E. 

BiALYSTOK,  be-al'-e-stoTc,  formerly  a  part  of 
Poland,  but  now  a  province  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
Area.  2900  square  miles.  Besc.  Flat  but 
fertile,  with  extensive  and  valuable  forests.  Fop. 
260,000,  Lat.  between  52°  and  54°  N.  Lon. 
between  22°  and  24°  E.  This  province  was 
ceded  to  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807. 

BiALYSTOK,  a  well-built  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  capital  of  the  above,  and  about  40  miles 
S.W.  from  Grodno.  Pop.  about  11,000.— There 
is  a  fine  castle  near  the  town,  belonging  to  the 
counts  of  Potocki. 

Biarritz,  be'-ar-reetz',  a  sea-side  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Py- 
renees, 4  miles  S.W.  from  Bayonne.  Fop.  2771. 
—This  place  is  much  frequented  for  the  sake  of 
its  baths  and  the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinity, 
and  from  its  being  the  chosen  marine  residence 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
who  has  built  a  chateau  here.  It  has  commu- 
nication with  Paris  by  telegraph. 

BiBANS,  or  BiBEXS,  be -bans,  "the  gates  of 
iron,"  a  dangerous  defile  of  the  Atlas  mountains, 
between  Algiers  and  Constantino.  It  is  tra« 
versed  by  a  number  of  torrents.  The  French, 
led  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Valee. 
passed  through  it  in  1839.  Lat.  36°  S'  N.  Lou. 
4°  23'  E. 

BiBBiEyi,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  29  miles 
S.E.  from  Florence.  Fop,  0QOO,~Au  important 
f£\jr  is  held  here  yearly. 
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BiBERA-CH,  he'-bai-rak',  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  on  the  Reiss,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Ulra, 
with  walls  flanked  by  towers.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood tliere  are  balhs  which  are  much  frequented. 
Pop.  bOOO. — It  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  on 
the  Wurtemburg  Eailwaj;  and  here,  in  1796, 
Moreau,  commanding  the  French,  defeated  the 
Austrians.  Biberach  was  formerly  a  portion  of 
Argovia,  but,  in  1S02,  it  was  given  to  Baden, 
and,  in  1806,  to  Wurtemburg.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Wieland,  the  celebrated  German  writer. 

BiCESTEB,  bi'-ces-ter,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Oxfordshire,  neatlv  built  and  famous  for  its  ale, 
11  niHes  X.E.  from  Oxford.  2Ianf.  Woollen 
goods  and  sacking.  Fop.  2793.— It  stands  in  a 
parish  of  the  same  name.  Area.  25S0  acres. 
Pop.  3049, — It  is  a  station  on  the  Oxford  and 
Bletchley  branch  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  12  miles  by  rail  from  Oxford, 
and  19-^-  from  Bletchley. 

BiCETBE,  be-saitr',  a  suburban  village,  a  mile 
from  Paris,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  a 
large  building  was  erected  for  disabled  soldiers, 
but  which  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  under 
Charles  VI.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIII., and 
was  used  as  a  military  asylum  until  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  was  established  at  Paris.  It  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  old,  the 
sick,  and  the  insane,  and  also  served  as  a  prison. 
A  fort  was  built  there  in  1S43.   Pop.  6500. 

BiDASSOA,  be-das-so'-a,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  l^iscay,  be- 
tween Hendaye  and  Fuentarabia.  This  river 
divides  Spain  from  France,  and  was  crossed  by 
the  French  in  1823.  At  its  mouth  is  an  island, 
where,  in  1659,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
concluded. 

EiDEFOHD,  bid'-e-ford,  a  seaport  town  and 
municipal  borough  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Torridge,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-four  Gothic 
arohes,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Barnstaple.  It  has  a 
.  fine  old  church  with  a  richly  carved  stone  screen, 
several  chapels  for  Dissenters  of  various  denom.i- 
nations,  a  free  grammar-school,  and  some  alms- 
houses. Manf.  Unimportant.  Chiefly  coarse 
earthen  vessels  and  flower-pots.  It  has  also 
some  tan-yards  and  ship-building  docks,  and  a 
large  shipping  trade  both  foreign  and  coasting. 
Pop,  5742, — It  is  a  terminus  of  the  North  Devon 
Railway,  4S|  miles  by  rail  from  Exeter,  and  9 
from  Barnstaple. 

BiEBERiCH,  be  -bai-reesh,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  on  the  Rhine,  about  3  miles  S.  from 
Wiesbaden.  Pop.  3000.— There  is  a  fine  palace 
here,  with  beautiful  gardens  attached,  which 
forms  the  summer  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Nassau.   It  is  a  station  on  the  Nassau  Railway. 

Bielefeld,  bele-felt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  39  miles  N.E.  from  Munster.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  Westphalian  linen  trade.  Manf. 
Chiefly  leather,  soap,  woollen  stuffs,  and  thread: 
there  are  some  excellent  bleaching-grounds  close 
to  the  town.  Pep.  upwards  of  10,000.  Lai.  52^ 
1'  N.  Loyi.  8^  31'  E.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
Minden  and  Cologne  Railway,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  beautiful. 

Bielgoeod,  bele-gor'-od,  an  old  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kursk. 
48  miles  S.  from  Kursk.  Pop.  12,000.  Lat.  50^ 
33'  N.  Lon.  36^  33'  W,—Large  fairs  are  held 
here. 

EiELLA,  le-aiV-la,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  situated  on 
the  Cervo,  3a  raileg  J^,W.  from  Turin,  Pop, 
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8000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Turin  and  Ticino 
Railway. 

BiENXE,  Lake  or,  he-aine',  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  Ext.  10  miles  long, 
by  from  1  to  3  broad, — The  island  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  adorns  its  waters,  was  the  residence  of 
Rousseau  in  1763, — A  town  of  the  same  name 
stands  at  the  N,  extremity  of  the  lake.  Pop, 
nearly  4500,  chiefly  Protestants. 

BiERLEY,  NoKiH,  a  towusliip  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  S.  from 
Bradford.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  a  number 
of  quarries  and  coal-pits,  which  afibrd  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.   Pop.  12,500. 

BiERVLiET,  beer'-Jleet,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
20  miles  N.  from  Ghent.  Pop.  1700,— In  1377 
an  inundation,  submerging  nineteen  villages, 
separated  this  place  from  the  continent.  It  is 
said  that  William  Beukelsz,  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  curing  herrings,  to  whom  Charles  V. 
erected  a  handsome  monument,  v/as  born  here. 

BiES-BoscH,  or  Holland's  Diep,  bees'-bosk, 
a  marshy  lake  of  the  Netherlands,  containing 
several  islands,  and  situated  in  the  provinces  of 
North  Brabant  and  South  Holland.  It  was 
formed  in  1421  by  an  inundation  of  a  branch  of 
the  Maas,  which  swallowed  up  72  villages  and 
100,000  inhabitants. 

BiETiGHiEir,  beet-'i-geem,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
burg, 5  miles  N.  from  Ludwigsburg.  Manf, 
Cloth  :  the  town  has  some  dyeing-works.  Pop. 
3000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Wurtemburg  Railway. 

BiGGAE,  big-gar,  a  village  and  parish  of  La- 
narkshire, Scotland,  11  miles  S.K.  from  Lanark. 
Pop.  of  town  and  parish,  1999.  Here,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IL,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Scots  and  English,  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  William 
Wallace. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Symington  and 
Peebles  branch  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  15 
miles  by  rail  from  Peebles,  and  4  from  Syming- 
ton. 

Biggleswade,  big'-els-icaid,  a  neat  and  well- 
built  market  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  river  Ivel,  9  miles  S,E. 
from  Bedford.  Manf.  Lace,  and  straw-plait. 
Pop.  463  L  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  41  miles  from  London. 

BiGHOEN  River,  big'-hom,  a  river  of  North 
America,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
falling,  after  a  course  of  more  tha:i  300  miles, 
into  the  Yellow  Stone  river  at  Fort  JManuel. 
Lat.  of  its  soiu-ce,  42^  30'  N. 

Bigorre,  be'-gor,  a  district  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Gascony,  France,  which  was  afterwards 
included  in  the  department  of  the  High  Py- 
renees. It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  in  1234  was  united  to  the  cro\vn 
by  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  Jeanne, 
the  count  of^Bigorre's  heiress.  In  1369  the 
territory  was  conquered  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  but  it  was  subsequently  retaken  by 
Charles  V,  of  France,  and  in  1339  it  v/as  ceded  to 
the  count  de  Foix,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  D'Albret,  and  to  Henry  JV,,  through 
whom  it  was  again  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  kings  of  France. 

Big  Sa>-dt  River,  sdu'-de,  a  river  of  North 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  3S^ 
30'  N. 

Bihar,  bi-har,  a  district  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, between  the  Theiss  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Pivers.  The  Koros,  Korotch,  aiid 
Berettyo.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn, 
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wine,  and  hay  in  abundance.  Its  chief  town  is 
Grosswardein,  Area,  3520  square  miles,  Fop. 
500,000. 

BiHTOOE.   {See  Bhitooe.) 

BiJAYANAGUB,  he-ja'-a-na-goor\  a  city  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  lialag-haut  Ceded  Districts, 
situated  on  the  river  Toombuddra,  once  the 
capital  of  a  great  sovereig-nty,  but  now  in  a 
ruinous  state.  Lat.  15°  19'  N.  Lon.  76°  32' 
E. — This  place  was  founded  in  1336;  but  it 
was  taken,  plundered,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Mahometans  of  the  Deccan  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  It  contains  some  magnificent 
Hindoo  temples,  embellished  with  sculpture  and 
colossal  statues. 

BiJNEE,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Brah- 
mapootra river,  part  of  which  is  subject  to  the 
British  and  part  to  the  rijah  of  Bhotan.  Fro. 
Chiefly  rice  and  fruit.  It  has  a  capital  of  the 
same  name.   Lat.  26*  21'  N.   Lon.  90°  44'  E. 

BiJUJA  Islands.    {See  Bissagos.) 

BiKANiR,  or  Beekaneee,  hik'-a-neer^  a  state 
of  Hindostan,  in  Rajpootana,  tributary  to  the 
British.  Area,  about  18,000  square  miles.  Besc. 
Flat  and  sandy,  producing  rice,  wheat,  sugar, 
indigo,  spices,  and  opium.  Pop.  not  known. 
Lat.  between  27°  and  29°  N.  Lon.  between  72° 
and  76°  E. — It  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name. 

Bilbao,  beel-ha'-o,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of 
one  of  the  Basque  provinces  bearing  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Nervion,  6  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  30  N.W.  from  Vitoria.  It  has  a  spa- 
cious harbour,  and  several  parish  churches;  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  port  of  the  north  of  Spain. 
Pop.  15,000.  Lat.  43°  15'  N.  Lon.  2°  54'  W.— 
This  place  was  taken  and  retaken  in  1808  and 
1809,  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  also 
the  scene  of  much  fighting  in  the  Carlist  wars; 
and  here  Zumalacarregui  received  his  fatal 
wound  in  June,  1835. 

BiLBEOuGH,  bil'-bro,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  West  Eidhig  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  S.W. 
from  York.  Area.  1389  acres.  Pop.  216.— 
General  Fairfax,  who  commanded  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,,  is 
interred  in  the  parish  church  of  this  place. 

BiLiN",  or  Bylina,  be'-leen,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  on  the  Bila,  114  miles  W.  from 
Leitmeritz.  Pop.  3000.— From  this  place  500,000 
jars  of  acidulous  and  bitter  waters  are  yearly 
exported. 

Billeeicay,  biV-le-rih'-Jce,  a  small  market 
town  of  England,  in  Essex,  21  miles  N.E.  from 
London,  and  9  S.W.  from  Chelmsford.  Pop. 
1390. 

BiLLiToir,  beel-e-ton,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  lying  betweep  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
Area,  about  1500  square  miles.  Besc.  Well 
wooded,  and  surrounded  by  rocks  and  islets. 
Pop.  6000.  Lat.  3°  S.  Lon.  108°  E.— It  was 
ceded  to  the  English,  with  Banca,  by  the  sultan 
of  Palembang ;  but  in  1832  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Dutch. 

BiLSTON,  bils'-ton,  alarge  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  in  Staflbrdshire,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
Wolverhampton.  It  has  large  iron- works,  and 
numerous  manufactories  for  japanned  and 
enamelled  goods,  coarse  earthenware,  and  iron- 
ware. Pop.  24,364.— The  Birmingham  and 
Staffordshire  Canal  runs  through  this  town,  and 
it  is  a  station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
2^  miles  from  Wolverhampton,  and  9f  from 
Birmingham. 
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BiNAB,  be' -nab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Azerbijan,  near  Lake  Urumiyeh,  55 
miles  S.W.  from  Tabriz.  It  contributes  a  con- 
tingent of  400  men  to  the  army  of  Azerbijan. 
Pop.  about  8000.  Lat.  37°  15'  N.  Lon.  46°  3'  E. 

BiNABOLA,  or  Twelve  Pins,  hin-a-bo-la,  a 
mountain-range  in  Galway,  Ireland,  not  far  from 
Ballinahinch.  The  highest  point  is  2400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BiNCHE,  beensh,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Hainault,  on  the  Haine,  10  miles  E. 
from  Mons.  Manf.  Hardware,  cutlery,  lace, 
and  paper.   Pop.  5250. 

BiNDEABAN,  been'-dra-bau' ,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  the  British  district  of  Muttra,  North- 
west Provinces,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  33 
miles  N.W.  from  Agra.  The  temples  in  this 
town,  which  are  dedicated  to  Krishna,  are 
amongst  the  most  colossal  works  of  Hindoo 
architecture. 

BiNFiELD,  Un-feeld,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Berkshire,  9  miles  E.  from  Reading,  Area.  3207 
acres.  Pop.  1371. — It  is  said  that  Pope  com- 
posed his  "  Windsor  Forest"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Binfield. 

BiNGEN,  bin/' en,  a  frontier  town  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
18  miles  W.  from  Mayence.  It  has  a  good  trade 
in  corn  and  wine,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
a  part  of  the  river  where  it  makes  a  considerable 
bend.  It  is  much  frequented  by  tourists.  Pop, 
about  5000. — There  is  a  short  railway  from  this 
town  to  Kreuznach. 

BiNGLEY,  bing'-le,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  14 
miles  W.  from  Leeds.  Manf.  Worsted  and 
cotton  yarns,  and  paper.  Pop.  15,367. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway  between  Leeds 
and  Lancaster,  14|  miles  by  rail  from  the 
former,  and  51|  from  the  latter. 

BiNTANG,  been' -tang,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  belonging  to  Holland.  Area,  about 
600  square  miles.  Gum,  ginger,  pepper,  and 
rice  are  its  principal  products.  Pop..,  inclusive 
of  the  neighbouring  smaller  islands,  estimated 
at  about  18,000.  Lat.  1°  10'  N.   Lon.  104°  30'  E. 

BiE,  or  BiEEDJiK,  b'lr,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Orfah,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates,  72  miles  N.E.  from  Aleppo,  for- 
merly an  important  place  prior  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  Tamerlane.  The  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  from  this  place  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  shown  to  be  practicable  by  Colonel 
Chesney. — The  name  signifies  "  a  well,"  and  is 
common  to  many  small  towns  in  Arabia.  Tra- 
vellers from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir  and  Persia 
cross  the  river  at  Bir  in  broad  flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats.   Lat.  37°  5'  N.   Lon.  38^  3'  E. 

BiRBHOOM,  or  Beeebhoom,  beerb'-lioom,  a 
district  of  British  India,  in  the  province  and 
presidency  of  Bengal,  situated  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  province,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Bhagulpore,  on  the  S.  by  Burdwan,  Ban- 
coorah,  and  Pachete,  on  the  E.  by  Moorshedabad 
and  Nuddea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ranigurh,  Pa- 
chete, and  Monghir.  Area.  4730  square  miles. 
Lesc.  Hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  jungle; 
but  in  the  open  parts  rice  and  sugar  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Minerals.  Coal  and 
iron,  which  is  smelted  and  wrought  by  the  na- 
tives. Pop.  1,050,000,  Lat.  between  23°  25' 
and  24°  25'  N.  Lon.  between  S6°  20' and  88° 
20'  E.—  The  capital  of  the  district  is  Soorce,  65 
miles  S,W,  from  Moorshedabad, 
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Bird  Island,  the  name  of  various  small 
islands,  discovered  at  different  periods  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.    {See  Aves.) 

BiEGHAM,  or  Brigham,  birg'-am,  a  hamlet  of 
Scotland,  in  Berwickshire,  4  miles  VV.  from 
Coldstream.— Here,  in  1290,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland, 
but,  on  the  demise  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  broken. 

BiRKENFELD,  beer' -Tc en-felt,  a  principality  of 
West  Germany,  belonging"  to  Oldenburg,  and 
inclosed  by  Khenish  Prussia.  Area,  about  160 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  the  Nahc,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine.  Pro.  Cattle,  hemp, 
flax,  and  oil-seeds.  3£inerals.  Coal  and  iron. 
Fop.  31,000. — This  province  was  ceded  to  Olden- 
burg by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815 ;  and  its 
chief  town,  which  has  the  same  name,  stands  on 
the  Zimmerbach,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Treves. 
JPop.  2500.    Lat.  49°  38'  N.    Lou.  7°  10'  E. 

Birkenhead,  bir-Tcen-hed,  a  new  and  well-built 
town  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
in  Cheshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
opposite  Liverpool,  and  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Chester.  It  sprang  into  existence  principally 
through  the  construction  of  ship-building  and 
commercial  docks,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  commenced  in  1824,  when  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Laird,  the  eminent  ship-builder,  transferred 
his  establishment  thither  from  Liverpool.  The 
docks,  however,  are  not  yet  finished ;  but  when 
completed  they  will  comprise  a  water  space 
equal  in  extent  to  one-third  of  the  superficial 
area  of  the  Liverpool  Docks.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent park,  of  250  acres,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  to  which  a  cemetery  is  attached.  It 
also  possesses  many  churches  and  chapels  and 
public  buildings,  with  St.  Aidan's  College, 
founded  in  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  training  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Birkenhead  has  been  aptly  styled  the 
*' city  of  the  future,"  and  well  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation. It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
a  port  second  to  none  on  the  west  coast,  Liver- 
pool only  being  excepted.  The  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  its  magnificent  docks  will  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
transferring  the  salt  and  timber  trade  there  from 
Liverpool;  and  by  means  of  its  docks  and  the  rail- 
ways with  which  it  is  connected  with  other  parts 
of  England,  Birkenhead  will  enjoy  facilities  pos- 
sessed by  very  few  ports.  Po^;.  of  town,  36,212  ; 
of  parliamentary  borough,  51,619. — In  1801  this 
large  and  populous  town  was  a  little  village  con- 
taining 110  inhabitants.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Manchester,  Warrington,  and  Chester  branch 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  and  Great 
Western  Railways,  227|-  miles  by  rail  from 
London,  14|  from  Chester,  and  54|  from  Man- 
chester. 

BiRMAN  Empire.  {See  Burmah.) 
^  Birmingham,  bir -ming-ham,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  towns  of  England,  in  War- 
wickshire, about  99  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Rea,  and  embraces  within 
its  boundaries  the  neighbouring  townships  of 
Aston  and  Edgbaston.  It  has  a  great  many 
places  of  worship  for  almost  every  denomina- 
tion, including  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  and  about  30  episcopal 
churches,  of  which  St,  Martin's  is  the  oklestj  and 
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various  charitable  establishments,  as  King 
Edward  VI.'s  Free  Grammar-school,  in  New 
Street,  founded  in  1552,  and  rebuilt  in  1835  in 
the  Tudor  style,  from  designs  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry;  the  Blue-Coat  school,  established  ia 
1722;  the  Dissenters'  charity  school,  and  several 
others.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  Rir- 
mingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  school,  in, 
the  Hagley  Road,  and  Oscott  College,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  on  the  north  of  the  town. 
A  college,  known  as  Queen's  College,  for  afibrd- 
ing  a  medical  education,  built  of  Anglesey 
marble,  was  established  by  royal  charter  in  1843, 
and  is  munificently  endowed  in  connexion  with 
London  University.  There  is  a  (,'onvent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Birmingham;  and  it  pos- 
sesses several  charitable  institutions,  among' 
which  may  be  named  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Dispensary  for  the  relief  of  indigent  sick  persons 
at  their  own  residences,  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Homceopathic  Hospital, 
Children's  Hospital,  institutions  for  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  for  the  cure  of  deformi- 
ties, asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind; 
a  Magdalen  institution,  and  other  excellent 
charities.  It  also  contains  a  handsome  theatre, 
built  in  1792.  The  town-hall,  where  assemblies 
and  public  meetings  are  held,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures  in  the  town.  It  is 
built  of  Anglesey  marble,  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  8000  persons 
standing,  or  4000  seated.  Its  organ  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  triennial 
musical  festivals,  which  are  held  in  this  build- 
ing, are  unsurpassed  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  a  museum  at  Aston  Hall,  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Aston,  and  the  ground  which 
surrounds  it  has  been  converted  into  a  public 
park.  The  town  has  also  lai'^c  bathing- 
establishments,  and  many  places  adapted  for 
public  recreation  and  amusement.  Manf, 
These  embrace  almost  every  kind  of  iron,  brass, 
steel,  and  electro-plated  goods ;  bronze,  ormolu, 
and  japanned  wares;  buttons,  toys,  jewellery, 
papier-mache  goods,  pins,  steel  pens,  tools, 
saddlery,  glass,  cutlery,  and  fire-arms.  Swords 
and  accoutrements  are  manufactured  in  great 
quantities.  The  machinery  made  use  of  in  the 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  will  always  rank 
among  the  highest  productions  of  human  in- 
genuity and  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the 
age.  The  steam-engine  factory  of  Soho,  which 
is  in  this  town,  and  with  which  the  name  of 
Watt  is  associated,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  20,000 
families  are  directly  and  indirectly  employed  in 
the  various  kinds  of  manufactures  produced  in 
this  town.  Fop.  296,076.— Birmingham  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  place  for  the  manufacture 
of  arms  even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  "  smithes  that  used  to  make  knives, 
and  all  manner  of  cutting  tools,  and  lorimers, 
that  make  bittes,  and  a  great  many  nailours." 
The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  was  introduced 
after  the  Revolution  in  1683.  During  the 
Russian  war,  in  1854-5,  the  government  con- 
tracts amounted  to  £30,000  per  month.  It  has 
not  been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events. 
It  took  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  by  tho 
cavaliers  under  Prince  Rupert.  It  has  often 
suffered  from  riots,  particularly  in  1791  and 
1839,  It  is  in  communicatiou  with  all  the  cliief 
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cities  of  the  Idn^dom  by  means  of  the  London 
and  North -Western,  Great  Western,  and  Mid- 
land Railways.  The  principal  railway  stations 
are  in  New  Street  and  Snow  Hill.  It  is  113 
miles  by  rail  from  London  via  London  and 
North- Western  Railway,  and  129|  via  Great 
Western,  12^  from  Wolverhampton,  99  from 
Liverpool,  Si  from  Manchester,  and  94  from 
Bristol. 

BiRMTi^GHAM,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 

BiRNAii,  hfr'-nam,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Perth,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Dunsinane.  It  is  noticed  here  from  its 
connexion  with  the  trag-edy  of  Shakspcare's 
"Macbeth,"  in  which  th.<^-  apparition  of  a  child, 
crowned,  and  holding  a  bough,  affirms  that 

"  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.'* 

All  traces  of  the  forest  have,  however,  long  since 
disappeared. 

Birr,  or  Pai^sonstown,  5^r,  a  town  in  King's 
County,  Ireland,  44  miles  N.E.  from  Limerick. 
Fop.  5401  — The  earl  of  Rosse  has  erected  his 
magnificent  telescope  for  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  seat,  Birr 
Castle,  which  is  close  to  the  town.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Parsonstown  and  Nenagh  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  89| 
miles  from  Dublin. 

BiRRWYL,  beer'-ivil,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
3  miles  S.  from  Rrugg,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
where,  in  1768,  Pestalozzi  began  first  to  teach 
his  celebrated  educational  system.  Fop.  953. 

BiRSTAL,  hir'-stal,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  S.W. 
from  Leeds.  Area.  13,656  acres.  Ilavf.  Wool- 
len, worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  goods.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  both  coal  and  iron  mines. 
Fop.  43,505. — Birstal  stntion  is  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  branch  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  10  miles  from  Leeds, 
and  36^  from  Manchester. 

Biscay,  Biscaya,  or  Vizcaya,  his -Teal,  one 
of  the  three  Basque  provinces,  inclosed  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Old  Castile,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa. 
Area.  848  miles.  Fop>.  150,000.— The  modern 
name  of  this  province  is  Bilbao.  {See  Basque 
Provinces  and  Bilbao.) 

Biscay,  Bay  op,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Ushant 
in  France  and  Cape  Ortegal  in  Spain,  having 
the  Spanish  province  of  Biscay  to  the  south.  It 
washes  the  whole  west  coast  of  France  and  the 
north  coast  of  Spain.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
the  A  dour,  Charcnte,  Gironde,  and  Loire,  and 
contains  the  islands  Belleisle,  which  is  used  as 
a  convict  station,  Re,  and  Oleron,  on  the  coast 
of  France.  Depth.  Varying  from  20  fathoms  on 
the  W.  of  France,  to  200  fathoms  on  the  N.  of 
Spain. 

BiSEETA,  be-ser'-ta,  the  most  northern  town 
of  Africa,  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  42  miles 
N.W.  from  Tunis.  It  has  two  castles;  but 
these  are  all  but  useless  as  defences,  being  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  heights.  Fop. 
10,000.    Laf.  37°  16'  N.    Xon.  9°  48'  E. 

Bishop- Auckland.  (^See Auckland,  Bishop.) 
Bishop-Auckland  is  a  station  on  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  between  Durham  and  Barnard 
Castle. 

Bishop-Stortford,  sfor'-ford,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
river  Stort,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Hertford.  A 
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navigable  canal,  completed  in  1769,  joins  the 
river  Lea,  and  allows  communication  with  the 
metropolis  by  water.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  four  principal 
streets  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1820. 
There  is  a  grammar-school,  known  as  the  High 
School,  and  several  other  educational  institu- 
tions. The  town  also  possesses  a  handsome 
market-house.  It  has  a  weekly  market  for  the 
sale  of  corn  and  cattle.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  malting.  Fop.  of  town,  4673  ; 
of  parish,  5390. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Cambridge 
line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  32|  miles 
from  London,  and  2b\  from  Cambridge.  The 
vestiges  of  a  castle,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, on  an  artificial  mount,  are  to  be  seen 
here. 

Bishop  Thorpe,  iJiorp,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles  S. 
from  York.  Area.  760  acres.  Fop.  452. — 
There  is  a  palace  in  this  place,  which,  ever 
since  the  demolition  of  Cawood  Castle,  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  has  been  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Bishop-Wearmouth,  tveer'-mouili,  a  town, 
township,  and  parish  of  England,  in  Durham, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  town  is 
united  by  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Wear  to  the 
town  of  Sunderland.  Area  of  township,  2655 
acres ;  of  parish,  9444  acres.  Fop.  of  town, 
21,4il;  of  township,  45,673;  of  parish,  50,541. 

BissAGOS,  or  BiJUJA  Islands,  hees-sa'-goes, 
a  group  of  islands,  about  20  in  number,  with 
numerous  islets,  lying  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia 
and  Sierra  Leone,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  tall 
and  intrepid  race  of  men,  fond  of  war;  but 
little  is  known  of  them.  io^.  of  centre  of  the 
group,  11°  30'  N.    Lon.  16°  30'  W. 

BissAO,  hees'-sa-o',  a  seaport  town  of  Guinea, 
Western  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeba  or 
Rio  Grande,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  Fop.  estimated  at  8000.  Lat.  11°  48' 
N.  Lon.  15°  47'  W.— It  is  the  centre  of  tlie 
Portuguese  slave-trade,  and  all  the  white  in- 
habitants upon  the  island  are  engaged  in  the 
odious  traffic. 

BisTRiTz,  or  Besztercze,  hees'-treetz,  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  a  small  liver  cf 
the  same  name,  29  miles  N.E.  from  Szamos 
Ujvar.  Fop.  6500.  Lat.  47°  8'  N.  Lon.  24° 
28'  E. — This  place  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  630 
geographical  square  miles,  and  ^  pop.  of  55,000. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  the  climate  is  pronounced  in- 
vigorating. There  is  another  town  and  district 
of  the  same  name  in  Moravia,  24  miles  S.E. 
from  Olmutz,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  and  a 
third  in  the  circle  of  Iglau. 

Bitche,  heetch,  atown  and  fortress  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  about  55  miles 
E.  from  Metz.  It  is  situated  in  a  pass  of  the 
Yosges,  and  its  fort  is  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  mounting,  it  is  said,  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  requiring  1000  men  for 
its  defence.  It  is  deemed  almost  impregnable. 
Fop.  3000. — The  Prussians  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged it  in  1797. 

BiTHOOR.    {Sec  Bhitoor.) 

Bithynia,  hi-ilnn'-e-a,  the  name  of  an  old 
division  and  district  of  Asia  Minor.  It  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  a  beautiful 
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and  romantic  country,  intersected  by  lofty 
mountains  and  fertile  plains,  rich  in  fruits 
and  wine,  and  abounding  in  forests, 

Bitlis,  hit'-lis,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Kurdistan,  situated  in  a  fine  and  highly-cul- 
tivated valley,  6  miles  S.W.  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  and  standing  upwards 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Manf. 
Cotton  and  carpets.  Dyeing  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  Exp.  Galls,  honey,  wax,  wool, 
gum,  and  carpets.  Imp.  Cutler}',  silks,  and  the 
principal  manufactures  of  European  nations. 
Pop.  20,000,  chiefly  Mahometans.  Lat.  3S^  20' 
N.  Lon.  42^  3'  E.  Inifcs  neighbourhood 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  defeated  by  the 
Persians,  in  1554-. 

Blackburn,  hWc'-hiirn,  a  large  and  important 
manufacturing  and  market  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Manchester,  and  25  miles  S.E. 
from  Lancaster.  It  is  situated  in  a  parish  of  the 
same  name,  containing  23  townships,  with  an 
area  of  45,269  statute  acres,  and  a;j>o/?.  of  110,319. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  irregularly  built,  but 
the  newer  portions  present  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, and  considerable  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  late  years  by  widening  the  streets 
and  main  thoroughfares  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
handsome  structure.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  years 
1819-1826,  and  repaired  in  1831,  having  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  several  district  churches,  and  numerous 
chapels  for  Nonconformists  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
town-hall  and  market-house.  There  is  a  cloth- 
hall  in  Fleming-square,  and  the  town  also  con- 
tains a  small  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  mechanics*  institute.  Among 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  may 
be  named  the  Leyland  charity  school  for  the  in- 
struction and  clothing  of  90  girls,  and  the  free 
grammai-school,  which  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Manf.  Muslins  and 
cotton  goods.  James  Hargreaves,who  invented 
the  spinning-jenny  in  1767,  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal 
and  lime  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn. 
Fop.  of  borough,  63,126. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
western  division  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Kail  way,  35f  miles  from  Liverpool,  11-1 
from  Burnley,  11  from  Preston,  and  27|  from 
Manchester. 

Black  Foeest,  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  separating  the  basins  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  Desc.  Covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood,  and  in  several  parts 
attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Feldberg  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  West  Germany,  being  4675  feet  in 
height.  Rivers.  The  Danube,  Neckar,  Murg, 
Kinzig,  and  Enz,  all  of  which  have  their  sources 
in  this  region.  Fro.  Chiefly  timber  and  live 
stock.  Minerah.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
copper.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  wooden  clocks, 
and  1 03-8.  P02?.  not  known.  Lat.  between  47^  30' 
and  49^^  30'  N.  Lon.  between  7^  40'  and  Q""  E. 

Blackheath,  hldk-heeth' ,  an  open  and  ele- 
vated common  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Kent, 
about  6  miles  S.E.  from  London.  In  the  vici- 
nity is  Morden  College,  an  hospital  erected  by 
Sir  John  Morden,  in  1695,  for  the  reception  of 
decayed  merchants.  Many  fine  villas  stand  on 
the  heath,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Koman 
Watling-street,  and  which  has  been  the  scene 
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of  some  remarkable  events  in  history.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  North  Kent  Railway.  " 

Black  Sea,  the  Pontus  Kuxinus  of  the  an- 
cients, having  Russia  on  the  N.,  Circassia  on 
the  P].,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor 
on  the  VV.  and  S.  Ext.  700  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  240.  Area.  172,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  more  than  forty  rivers;  among 
which  are  the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper, 
the  Bug,  the  Don,  and  the  Kuban  ;  it  also  com- 
municates with  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Sivash, 
or  Putrid  Sea,  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale.  It  was  anciently  called  Axenus,  a  name 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of 
Ashkenaz,  the  son  of  Gomer,  who  settled  on  its 
shores,  in  Asia  Minor.  But  this  origin  being 
forgotten  in  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  ex- 
plained the  term  by  axeinos,  'inhospitable,'  in 
which  they  were  favoured  by  the  rough  and 
stormy  nature  of  the  sea  itself,  as  well  as  by 
the  savage  manners  of  the  people  who  dwelt 
around  it.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
when  their  ferocity  had  been  gradually  softened 
by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the 
numerous  colonies  which  had  been  planted  on 
their  coasts,  the  name  of  the  sea  was  changed 
to  euxinosy  'hospitable.'  Its  modern  name,  the 
Blade  Sea,  has  been  obtained  from  the  gloomy 
appearance  of  its  black  and  rocky  shores,  co- 
vered with  dark  and  impenetrable  woods,  as 
well  as  from  the  dreadful  storms  and  thick  fogs 
with  which  it  is  infested  in  winter.  Lat.  be- 
tween 40°  45'  and  46°  45'  N.  Lon.  extending 
from  27°  30'  to  41°  50'  E.— On  November  14, 
1851,  a  hurricane  swept  over  this  sea,  and  de- 
stroyed a  great  number  of  French  and  British 
transports,  laden  with  stores  for  the  Anglo- 
French  army  then  in  the  Crimea. 

Blackpool,  Udk'-pool,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Lancaster,  a 
place  of  resort  during  the  summer  months  for 
sea-bathing.  Fop.  3506.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
western  division  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway,  20  miles  from  Preston,  and  50| 
from  Manchester. 

Blackwall,  hlak''waicV,^^Vi\>m'h  of  London, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames,  4  miles  from  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Poplar. 
Fop.  of  parish,  43,529.— Here  are  the  East  and 
West  India  docks  and  ship-building  yards.  Tiiis 
suburb  is  connected  with  London  by  a  railway, 
raised  above  the  streets  almost  to  a  level  with 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  on  a  brick  viaduct,  it 
is  noted  for  its  whitebait,  a  small  and  delicate 
fish,  caught  off  here  in  the  Thames. 

Blackwater,  hldh'-ivaif-ter,  two  rivers  in 
Ireland;  one  in  the  county  of  Cork,  rising  near 
Killarney,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Youghal, 
and  the  other  traversing  the  counties  of  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  and  falling  into  Lough  Neagh. 

Blackwell's  Island,  ^/Z^U-'-zce/s,  an  island  in 
the  East  River,  opposite  New  York,  in  the 
United  States,  the  seat  of  the  State  penitentiary 
and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Bladensbukg,  hlai'-dens-hiirjy  a  village  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Washington.  lu 
August,  1814,  the  Americans  were  defeated  here 
in  iDattle  by  the  British. 

Blair  Athol,  blair-afh'-ole,  a  station  on  tlic 
Inverness  and  Perth  Junction  Railway, 35^  miles 
from  Perth,  and  108^  from  Inverness.  {See 
ATnoL.) 

Blanc,  Mont,  lla;irj,  the  highest  mountain 
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ill  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Pennine  Alps, 
in  the  French  department  of  Upper  Savoy. 
Height,  15,786  feet.  Lat.  45°  51'  N.  Lon.  6° 
53'  E.— On  the  8th  August,  1786,  this  mountain 
was  first  ascended  by  Paccard  and  Jaques  Bal- 
mat.  Since  that  time,  however,  many  ascents 
have  been  made,  and  in  1851,  Mr.  Albert  Smith, 
an  English  litterateur,  having  climbed  the 
mountain,  undertook,  by  the  aid  of  painted 
scenes  and  dioramas,  to  explain  the  operation 
to  the  English  public.  This  entertainment  was 
entirely  successful,  having  been  presented,  with 
various  additions  and  alterations,  more  than  a 
thousand  times  up  to  its  close  in  1858.  {See 
Alps.) 

Blanco,  Cape,  hlmi'-Tco,  the  name  of  various 
capes  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world,  the  prin- 
cipal being  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Lat. 
20°  37'  N.    Lon.  17°  4'  W. 

Blandpoed,  hlan-ford,  a  neat  and  well-built 
town  of  England,  in  the  parish  of  Blandford 
Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  river  Stour,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester.  The  principal 
buildings  are  a  church  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  a  town-hall.  It  also  "has  a 
grammar-school,  removed  from  Milton  Abbas 
in  1785.  Manf.  Formerly  buttons  and  lace,  at 
present  there  are  not  any  of  importance.  Pop. 
of  town,  1521;  of  parish  of  Blandford  Forum, 
3900. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Railway,  between  Poole  and  Highbridge  Junc- 
tion on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Blanzac,  hlan'-zak,  a  village  and  commune 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  13 
miles  S.  from  Angouleme.   Fo}^.  about  2000. 

Blak]S"ey,  blar'-ne,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Cork.  Fop. 
260.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  what  is  called  the  "  Blarney 
Stone,"  the  kissing  of  which  is  said  to  confer 
upon  the  Irish  an  eloquent  power  in  the  language 
of  courtship. — A  station  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  160  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  5|  from  Cork. 

Blasendoef,  or  Balasfalva,  hla' -zen-dorf,  a 
market  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Kokel,  28  miles  J^J.W.  from  Hermanstadt.  Fop. 
4000. 

Blaubeueei*',  hloii-hoor'-en,  a  town  of  Wur- 
temburg,  on  the  Blau,  9  miles  W.  from  Ulm. 
Fop.  2000  —The  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
here  in  1800. 

Blaye,  hlai,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  19  miles  N.  from  Bordeaux.  Fop. 
3000.— The  duchess  de  Berry  was  imprisoned 
here  in  1833. 

Bleibach,  hli'-hcik,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
lllyria,  5  miles  W.  from  Villach.  Fop.  about 
6000. — In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  lead 
mines,  which  annually  yield  from  33,000  to 
35,000  cwt.  of  mineral. 

Bleyberg,  blay'-berg,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
lllyria,  on  the  Drave,  7  miles  W.  from  Villach. 
It  is  composed  of  five  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  mines 
of  the  Bleyberg  or  Lead  Mountain. 

Bleneau,  hlai'-no,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Auxerre.  Fop.  1900.— Here,  in  1652,  Marshal 
Turenne  defeated  the  prince  of  Conde. 

Blenheim,  or  Blindheim,  iZeu'-Zn'm,  a  vil- 
lage of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Danube,  10  miles  S.W,  from  Donauwprth,  a»cl 
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22  miles  N.W.  from  Augsburg.  It  gives  name 
to  a  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on 
the  13th  August,  1704,  by  the  English  and 
Imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  B'rench  and  Bavarians,  under  Mar- 
shal I'allard,  Count  Marsin,  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria;  the  latter  being  completely  de- 
feated. In  this  celebrated  battle  10,000  French 
and  Bavarians  were  lett  dead  on  the  field,  the 
greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse  and 
dragoons  perished  in  the  Danube,  and  about 
13,000,  including  Marshal  Tallard  and  many 
other  ofiicers  of  distinction,  were  made  prisoners. 
On  the  other  side,  about  4500  men  were  killed, 
and  about  8000  wounded.  This  battle  is  known 
on  the  continent  as  the  battle  of  Hochstadt,the 
field  of  battle  being  about  5  miles  from  this 
town. 

Blenheim  Paek,  formerly  Woodstock  Park, 
near  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  which  was  pre- 
sented, together  with  a  magnificent  palace  and 
grounds,  to  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  by 
the  nation,  in  commemoration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  victory.  Areaoi  the  park,  2940  acres. 

Blewfields,  hloo'-feelds,  a  river  of  the  Mos- 
quito territory,  Central  America,  falling  into  an 
inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  after  a  course  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles.  At  its  month  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  where  is  the  residence  of  the 
king,  and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.   Lat.  12°  3'  N.    Lon.  83°  53'  W. 

Blois,  hkuaw,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  iu 
the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  on  the 
Loire,  100  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  and  many  of  the  houses  low.  The 
castle,  intimately  connected  with  many  events 
in  French  history,  stands  on  a  rock  overhanging^ 
the  river.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  the  Jesuits'  college,  which, 
is  now  a  provincial  school,  and  the  episcopal 
palace ;  it  also  has  a  public  library  with  20,000 
volumes.  Manf.  Serge  and  other  kinds  of 
cloths,  leather,  vinegar,  and  earthenware,  as 
well  as  hardware  and  glass.  It  has,  besides, 
a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  corn,  timber,  and 
fruit.  Fop.  about  21,000.— Before  the  time  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  a  French  historian  who  lived 
in  the  6th  century,  this  was  an  important 
place.  Thibaut,  count  de  Chartres,  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  reign  of  Charges  the  Simple, 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  time  of 
Guy  II.,  who,  in  1391,  sold  his  possessions  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  Blois  thence  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Valois  family.  Louis 
XII.  was  born,  and  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Henry  III.  resided  here.  During  the  rehgious 
wars  of  the  16th  century,  Blois  w^as,  in  1576  and 
1588,  the  place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
States,  known  as  the  States  of  Blois,  were  held. 
At  the  meeting  in  1576,  Jean  Bodin  defended 
the  royal  prerogatives  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  League ;  but,  unable  to  defeat  it, 
Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  put  himself  at  its 
head.  Again  convoked  after  the  "  day  of  the 
barricades,"  1588,  the  States  made  the  "edict  of 
union,"  a  "  state  law,"  and  called  the  duke  de 
Guise  to  the  supreme  power;  but  Henry  III. 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  the  castle  of 
Blois.  In  1814  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  re- 
tired to  Blois,  and  her  lust  decrees  were  dated 
from  this  city. 

Blue  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains  of 
Australia,  in  New  South  Wales,  lying  to  the 
N.W.  of  Port  Jackson. 

Blue  Ridge,  the  past^^rnmost  ridge  of  tUo 
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 Blyth  

Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  U.S.  about  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic. 
(See  ALLEGHANTor  Appalachian  Mountains.) 

Blyth,  bhjfhe,  four  rivers  of  England,  one  of 
which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  near  South- 
wold;  another  into  the  river  Tame,  Warwick- 
shire; another  into  the  North  Sea,  at  Blyth, 
Northumberland;  another  into  the  Trent,  about 
6  miles  from  Rugeley. 

Blyth,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  in  North- 
umberland, at  the  mouth  of  the  Blyth,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Newcastle.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
coals,  iron,  corn,  and  salt.  F021.  1953. — It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Blyth  branch  of  the  Blyth 
and  Tyne  Railway,  which  extends  from  Morpeth 
to  Percy  Main  and  Newcastle,  with  branches 
to  North  Seaton,  Blyth  and  Tynemouth. 

Blyth,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  England, 
29  miles  N.  from  Nottingham.  The  parish  lies 
partly  in  Nottinghamshire  and  partly  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Area.  17,210  acres. 
Fop.  3486. 

BoAVisTA.   {See  Bona  vista.) 

BoccHETTA,  bok-Tcet' -ta,  a  celebrated  pass  of 
the  Apennines,  the  key  of  the  route  from  Novi 
to  Genoa,  and  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Re- 
doubts were  raised  here  by  the  Imperialists  for 
the  defence  of  the  pass  in  1746,  and  the  French 
passed  the  defile  when  they  entered  Italy  in 
1796. 

Bodmin,  hod'-min,  a  market  town,  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  parish  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
26  miles  N.W.  from  Plymouth.  It  principally  con- 
sists of  one  wide  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
from  E.  to  W.  It  has  a  spacious  and  handsome 
church,  the  largest  in  the  county,  a  county  jail, 
a  bridewell,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  Cornwall,  at  which  the  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  are  held.  A  new  town- 
hall  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose,  with  com- 
modious lodgings  for  the  judges.  It  has  a 
handsome  market-house,  built  of  granite.  Fop. 
of  the  municipal  borough,  4466;  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  6381. 

BoGAMOYO,  ho'-ga-moy'-o,  a  town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Uzaramo,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  empties  itself  into 
a  bay  of  the  Indian  Ocean  opposite  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.  Lat.  6°  29'  S.  Lon.  38°  50'  E. 
— It  was  from  this  town  that  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  set  out  on  their  memorable  expedi- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile. 

BoGLiPOOB,  Bhagulpoee,  or  Bhagulpue, 
bog-le-poor,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  British  India,  on  the  Ganges,  110  miles 
N.W.  from  Moorshedabad.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  flourishing  town.  Fop.  30,000. — The  dis- 
trict is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  aborigines  of  Hindostan. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nepaul  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Purnea,  on  the  S.  by  Beerbhoom,  on  the 
E.  by  Purnea  and  Muldah,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Monghir  and  Tirhoot.  A7'ea.  8270  square  miles. 
Fop.  2,019,900.  Lat.  between  24°  and  26°  N. 
Lon.  between  86°  and  89^  E. 

BoGNOR,  bog-nor,  a  small  town  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Chichester,  resorted 
to  in  summer  as  a  watering-place.   Fop.  2523. 

Bogota,  or  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  bo-go'-ta, 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  S. 
America,  situated  on  a  plateau  nearly  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nearly  one  half  of 
this  city  is  occupied  by  religious  buildings,  and 
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it  is  parcelled  out  into  large  squares,  in  which 
there  are  several  palaces,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  bar- 
racks, and  some  convents.  It  has,  besides,  a 
university,  and  the  river  San  Francisco  runs 
through  it.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  coal-fields 
and  salt  mines.  Fop.  43,000.  Lat.  4°  43'  N. 
Lon.  74°  12'  W. — An  earthquake  seriously  da- 
maged this  town  in  1820. 

Bogota,  Rio  de,  a  large  river  of  S.  America, 
which  rises  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and,  run- 
ning through  a  narrow  glen  of  40  miles  long, 
forms  the  cataract  of  Tcquendama,  900  feet  high. 

BoHKMiA,  bo-he' -me-a,  a  kingdom  of  Europe, 
forming  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
comprised  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  si- 
tuated nearly  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  It  has 
Bavaria  on  the  W.,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on 
the  N.,  Silesia  and  Moravia  on  the  E.,  and 
Austria  proper  on  the  S.  Ext.  Its  greatest 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  210  miles,  with  a 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  171.  Area.  20,013  square 
miles.  Divisions  or  Circles.  This  country  is 
divided  into  the  following  seven  circles,  Prague, 
Budweis,  Eger,  Gitschin,  Bohmisch-Leipa,  Par- 
dubitz,  and  Pilsen.  Besc.  Bohemia  is  separated 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Moldau, 
and  forms  an  inclosed  plateau,  traversed  by 
various  offshoots  from  the  lofty  mountains  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  These  are  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  on  the  N. ;  the 
Sudeten-gebirge  on  the  N.E.;  the  Bohmer- 
Wald-gebirge,  on  the  S.W.;  and  the  Erz-gebirge, 
or  Ore  Mountains,  in  the  N.W.  Rivers.  The 
Moldau  and  the  Elbe,  of  which  Bohemia  forms 
the  upper  basin,  and  of  which  all  its  streams 
are  tributaries.  The  principal  are  the  Isar  or 
Iser  on  the  right  and  the  Aupa,  Mettau,  Moldau, 
Erlitz,  and  Eger  on  the  left.  The  Moldau  is 
the  largest,  and  also  receives  several  tributaries, 
among  which  are  the  Luschnitz,  Czazawa,  and 
Beraunka.  Lakes.  None,  properly  speaking. 
There  are  many  small  pieces  of  water  and  some 
extensive  swamps  and  morasses,  particularly 
the  Servina  swamp,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  has  been  drained  and  converted  into 
pasture-land.  Forests.  Extensive,  and  supplying 
a  large  amount  of  timber.  Climate.  Cold,  but 
healthy.  Fro.  The  soil  being  fertile,  corn,  pulse, 
hops,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  produced  in  abundance.  Saftron 
is  raised  in  a  smaller  proportion ;  and  red  and 
white  wine,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  is  produced 
in  small  quantities.  Minerals.  Bohemia  for- 
merly had  mines  of  gold ;  and  still  has  those 
of  silver,  tin,  iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  zinc, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  calamine,  antimony,  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  vitriol,  alum,  and  pit-coal ;  garnets, 
sapphires,  topazes,  hyacinths,  chrysolites,  ame- 
thysts, opals,  chalcedonies,  cornelians,  and 
agates,  are  also  found.  The  Bohemian  diamond 
is  a  species  of  rock  crystal.  This  country  abounds 
likewise  in  marble,  alabaster,  porphyry,  jasper, 
asbestos,  serpentine,  gypsum,  and  moonstone, 
as  well  as  in  clay  for  making  porcelain,  and 
granite.  Mineral  waters  exist  in  various  places. 
Manf.  Yarn,  linen,  cambric,  veils,  lace,  ribbons, 
stockings,  thread,  printed  linen,  woollen  stuffs, 
wax-cloth,  glass,  mirrors,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs, 
hatf!,  paper,  leather,  wooden  wares,  musical 
instruments,  alum,  vitriol,  and  gunpowder. 
Exp.  Besides  the  foregoing  articles,  there  are 
exported  great  quantities  of  metals,  both  raw 
and  wrought,  vegetable  products,  cattle,  and 
wool.  Imp.  The  principal  imports  consist  of 
salt,  wine,  colonial  products,  spirituous  liquors, 
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iilk,  Spanish  wool,  cotton,  quicksilver,  iron, 
Lead,  hardware,  jewels,  trinkets,  and  dye-stulFs. 
Toions.  Prague,  Beraun,  Konigf^ratz,  Chrudim, 
Czaslau,  Tabor,  Budweis,Pilsen,  and  Leitmeritz. 
^el.  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  denominations  are 
tolerated.  Gov.  Hereditary  monarchy,  with  the 
rig-ht  of  both  male  and  female  succession.  Fop. 
4,700,000,  of  whom  one  third  are  Tscheches, 
Czeches,  or  Sclaves,  being  of  Sclavonian  origin; 
about  one  half  Germans;  and  the  rest  Jews. 
Lat.  between  48°  33' and  51°  3'N.  Lo7i.  between 
12°  and  46'  E. — Bohemia  derives  its  name 
from  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  about  600  B.C.,  but  who 
were  driven  out,  under  Augustus,  by  the  Marco- 
manni,  who  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the 
Tscheches,  a  race  of  the  Sclaves.  These  founded 
many  states  or  republics,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Prague.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  all  these  states  were  united 
under  one  chief,  named  Croc  or  Crac.  Przemysl, 
who  had  married  Crac's  daughter,  succeeded; 
and  thus,  in  722,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty 
which  did  not  expire  till  1306.  Up  to  1086,  it 
had  been  a  dukedom,  but  in  that  year  Wratislas 
II.  was  named  king  by  a  decree  of  Henry  IV., 
emperor  of  Germany,  Duke  Spitignew  I.  having, 
in  the  10th  century,  recognised  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  At  the  death  of  Wen- 
ceslas  v.,  in  1306,  the  kingdom  passed  at  first 
to  Rudolph  of  Austria,  then  to  Henry  of  Carin- 
thia,  and  finally  to  the  house  of  Luxembourg, 
which  gave  Bohemia  four  kings  who  reigned 
from  1309  to  1437.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Wences- 
^as  VI.,  one  of  this  dynasty,  that  John  Huss  and 
his  disciples  spread  ihrough  Bohemia  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.  In  1437  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, by  marriage,  became  possessed  of  Bohemia; 
but  his  son,  Ladislas  1,,  dying  in  1453  without 
issue,  George  Podiebrad,  a  simple  gentleman, 
was  then  elected.  This  monarch  maintained  his 
position  in  spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
the  treason  of  his  son-in-law,  Mathias,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  most  powerful 
nobles.  After  him  Ladislas  IV.  and  Louis,  one 
of  the  Jagellons  of  Poland,  occupied  the  throne. 
In  1526  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  was  elected  king;  and  under  this 
monarch  Bohemia  was  united  to  Austria.  Up 
to  1547  the  kings  had  been  elected;  alter  that 
lime  they  became  hereditary,  and  sinca  that 
date,  Austria  has  retained  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  of  Bohemia  was  one  of  the 
Bcvcn  electors  of  the  German  emperors. 

Bois-LE-Duc,  {Germ.  Hekzogenbosch), 
lwaiL'-le{r)-doo]c,  "the  duke's  wood,"  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant, 
lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Dommel 
and  Aa,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Utrecht.  The  town 
is  entered  by  four  gates,  and  is  approached  by 
Water  at  three  openings.  The  cathedral  church, 
commenced  in  1280  and  finished  in  1312,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  the  Nether- 
lands. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  par- 
ticularly in  corn;  they  have  also  manufactures 
Df  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  brandy,  knives  and 
needles.  Commerce  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
numerous  canals  which  pass  through  the  town. 
Fop.,  garrison  included,  24,000.— This  city  was 
besieged  in  1601  and  1603  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  surrendered  in  1794,  without  much 
opposition,  to  the  French  under  General  Piehe- 
p:ru.  In  January  1814,  it  again  surrendered  to 
the  Prussian  army  under  General  Bulow. 

BojADOR,  Cape,  bof-a-der',  a  headland  on  the 
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W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  26°  30'  N.;  Ion.  14°  C 
V/. — The  ancients  considered  it  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  was  doubled  for  the  first  time  about 
1433,  by  Gilianez,  a  Portuguese. 

BoKHAiiA,or  UzBEKSTAN",  boJc-hu'-ra,  a  country 
of  Central  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  desert 
of  Kizil-Koom  and  the  khanat  of  Khokand,  E. 
by  Kunduz  and  Badakshan,  S.  by  Cabul,  and  V/. 
by  the  desert  of  Kharism.  Area,  estimated  at 
235,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Barren,  its  soil 
mostly  consisting  of  a  stiff  and  very  dry  clay, 
except  in  places  where  it  is  watered  by  the 
streams  which  descend  from  the  high  mountain- 
ranges  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Rivers. 
The  Kohik  or  Zar-afshan,  the  Uxus  or  Amoo, 
and  the  Kashka  or  Kurshee.  About  nine-tentha 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  country  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  these  river.^.  Fro.  Rice,  pulse, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  and  fruits, 
which  are  very  fine.  In  the  gardens,  great 
quantities  of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers 
are  raised.  Of  the  first,  Bokhara  would  appear 
to  be  the  native  country,  and  from  it  the  natives 
extract  a  kind  of  molasses.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is 
grown,  and,  in  the  plains,  willows  and  poplars, 
which  are  used  in  house-building.  Minerals. 
Some  gold  is  found  among  the  sands  of  the  Oxus 
or  Amoo,  but  all  other  metals  are  imported  from 
Russia.  Manf.  Unimportant;  the  most  exten- 
sive are  those  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  a  cloth  in 
which  both  of  these  materials  are  combined. 
The  people  make  excellent  morocco  leatlier, 
have  good  dyes,  and  are  skilful  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  swords,  although  much  inferior  to  the 
Persians.  Toicns.  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  and 
Balkh.  Fop.  1,500,000,  consisting  of  Uzbeks, 
Turcomans,  Arabs,  Persians,  Kirghiz,  Jews, 
Afghans,  and  Lesghians.  Lat.  between  36°  and 
42°  N.  Lon.  between  63°  and  70°  E.— The  go- 
vernment of  this  country  is  administered  by  a 
khan,  who  is  despotic,  and  who  maintains  a 
standing  army  of  about  25,000  men,  of  whom 
about  20,000  are  cavalry.  He  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  princes  of  Turkistan,  and  can,  if  re- 
quired, easily  raise  his  army  to  100,000  men. 

Bokhara,  the  capital  of  the  above,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kohik,  103  miles  W.  from 
Samarcand.  It  is  said  to  be  9  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  entered  by  twelve  gates.  The  cita- 
del is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  contains 
the  palace,  the  harem,  the  royal  stables,  the 
residences  of  the  state  officers,  and  the  barracks. 
A  vast  number  of  mosques  adorn  the  city,  and 
there  are  schools  and  colleges  in  abundance. 
As  the  merchants  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Russia, 
China,  Tartary,  India,  and  Cabul  meet  here, 
an  active  commerce  is  carried  on.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  160.000.  Lat.  39°  48'  N.  Lon.  64°  26'  E. 

BoLAN  Pass,  ho-lan',  a  defile  in  the  mountains 
of  Beloochistan,  on  the  route  from  the  Lower 
Indus  to  Afghanistuu,  and  about  55  miles  in 
length.  It  is  infested  by  the  Beloochce  free- 
booters, and  has  an  elevation,  at  its  In'ghest, 
point,  of  5793  feet.  Lat.  29°  30'  to  29°  bi'  N. 
Lon.  between  67°  and  67°  40' E.~The  BoL^if 
River  runs  through  this  pass.  It  took  the 
Bengal  column,  with  its  accompanying  artillery, 
six  days  to  march  through  it,  in  1839. 

BoLBEC,  bol'-bek,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  16  miles  N.E,  from  Havre. 
Manf.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods ;  and 
the  town  contains  some  dye-works  and  chemi* 
cal  factories.  Fop.  9664. 
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BoLiJfGBUOKE,  bol' -in(/-bro7c,  aviWage  and  pa- 
rish of  iingland,  in  Lincolnshire,  !  miles  AV.  from 
Spilsby.  Area.  2570  acres.  Fop.  1013.— Here 
arc  the  remains  of  a  castle  in  which  llem-y  IV. 
was  born.  There  is  another  town,  called 
New  Bohngbroke,  about  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Spilsby. 

Bolivia,  formerly  Upper  Peru,  ho-Uv'-e-a,  an 
independent  republic  of  S.  America,  nearly  in- 
closed by  the  states  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a  coast  line  of 
about  250  miles  on  the  Pacific.  Ext.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  1100  miles,  and  its  breadth  800. 
Area.  318,750  square  miles.  Divisions.  It  is 
divided  into  six  departments, — La  Paz,  Oruro, 
Potosi,  Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre,  Cochabaniba,  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  provinces.  JDesc.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  territory  being  within  the  tropics, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  its  cUmate  would 
correspond  with  its  geographical  position ;  but 
from  the  centre  of  the  country  being  composed 
of  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  high  table-lands 
and  valleys,  the  air  is,  on  this  account,  tem- 
pered; so  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  its 
surface  has  a  tropical  climate.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  country  is  fertile  in  the  valleys, 
whilst  the  region  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Andes  is  nearly  barren.  The  vast  plains  of  the 
provinces  of  Chiquitos  and  Moxos  are  clothed 
with  immense  forests,  and  the  lands  between  the 
various  hill-ridges  may  be  characterized  as  un- 
dulating plains  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  on 
which  vast  herds  of  lamas  are  pastured.  Hivers. 
The  Beni  and  Mamore,  or  Rio  Grande ;  the 
former  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Caca,  Chu- 
queapo,  and  the  Quetoto ;  the  Mamore  is  called 
the  Cochabamba,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course; 
both  of  these  rivers  unite  and  enter  the  Madeira, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon.  The  Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay  are 
other  streams  which  are  tributaries  of  the  La 
Plata.  These  all  come  from  the  E.  declivity 
.  of  the  Ai^des,  whilst  those  on  the  VV.,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Loa,  do  not  reach  the  Pacific,  but 
are  lost  in  their  course.  The  Desaguadcro  flows 
out  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  runs  for  200  miles 
through  Bolivia.  Lakes.  Titicaca,  the  largest 
in  S.  America.  There  are  many  other  collec- 
tions of  water,  formed  principally  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  which  cannot  properly  be  called 
lakes.  Fro.  Rice,  barley,  oats,  maize,  cotton, 
indigo,  sugar-cane,  Peruvian  bark,  cacao,  medi- 
cinal drugs,  potatoes,  the  choicest  fruits,  and 
timber.  Minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  called 
the  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  the  Cordillera  Real, 
and  the  "  mines  of  Potosi"  have  been  proverbial 
for  their  richness  in  silver,  w^hilc  lead,  tin, 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  salt  are  also  obtained. 
Copper-mines  are  abundant,  although,  from 
their  situation  in  the  interior,  so  remote  from 
thesea-coast,theycannotbe  successfully  wrought. 
Mavf.  Limited;  the  natives  principally  occupy 
themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  rear- 
ing and  feeding  cattle;  but  the  Indians  also 
produce  fine  cloths,  parasols,  and  fans ;  cotton 
goods  and  glass  wares  are  manufactured  at 
Cochabamba;  cloths  of  lama  and  alpaca  hair 
at  La  Paz;  glass  at  Oropesa;  hats  of  wool  at 
Atacama,  and  silver-wire  vessels  in  the  mining 
districts.  Towns.  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Chu- 
quisaca, Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  Tnrija,  and 
Cobija,  now  called  Puerto-de-la-Mar.  {See  Ata- 
CAMA.)  Fo-p,  1,030,000,  LQt,  between  12°  10' 
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and  25"^  30'  S.  Lon.  between  58'^  and  70'  40'  \V. 
— This  country,  under  the  name  of  U^pper  Peru, 
was  formerly  comprised  in  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  on  gaining  its 
independence,  in  1825,  it  assumed  tlie  name  of 
Bolivia,  in  honour  of  General  Bolivar,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  delivering  the  country 
from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Bologna,  ho-lone'-ya,  a  city  of  Italy,  built  in 
a  plain,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  23 
miles  S.E.  from  Modena.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Savena  and 
Reno,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley.  It  contains  a 
number  of  elegant  churches  and  cloisters,  which 
are  adorned  in  the  interior  with  beautiful 
paintings.  Among  other  public  edifices  may  be 
noticed  its  palaces,  the  Registry,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  two  towers,  called  Asinelli 
and  Garisenda;  the  former  371  feet  in  height,  the 
loftiest  in  Italy;  the  latter  originally  130  feet  in 
height,  but  novv  reduced  to  nearly  70,  from  its 
leaning  to  one  side.  A  famous  university  exists 
here,  which  had  the  honour  of  first  drawing  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  the  Roman  law  ;  the  city 
also  possesses  an  observatory,  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  a  school  of  music,  cabinets, 
libraries,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Mavf.  Cloth, 
silk  stocldngs,  and  other  stufls ;  satins,  damasks, 
tafi'eta,  velvet,  gauze,  crape,  and  linen.  The 
other  products  of  Bologna  and  its  environs  are 
fruit,  wine,  the  well-known  soap-ball,  cheese, 
oil,  and  honev.  Fop.  109,000.  Lat.  of  obser- 
vatory, 30'  N.  Lon.  11°  20'  E.—This  city, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Felsina,  has 
filled  a  considerable  place  in  Italian  history, 
from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  many 
illustrious  families,  and  the  seat  of  the  school  of 
the  Caracci,  who  restored  a  correct  taste  in 
painting,  after  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafiaelle, 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Aldrovani,  Galvani,  Mai- 
pighi,  Massighi,  the  Zanoki,  the  painters  Albani, 
Guido,  Domenichino,  and  the  three  Caracci.  In 
150G  it  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  In 
1796  it  was  entered  by  Bonaparte,  who  obliged 
the  Papal  authorities  to  quit  the  town.  Alter 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  it  was 
made  the  head-quarters  of  an  Austrian  corjJS' 
cVarmee.  This  occupation  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  Austrian  troops  was  for  many  years  the 
fertile  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
France  and  Sardinia  especially  protesting  against 
the  Austrian  occupation. 

Bologna,  a  province  of  Italy,  formerly  a 
legation  of  the  Papal  States,  but  now  a  portion 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  forming  part  of 
the  Emilia  or  ^Emilian  provinces,  and  having 
Fcrrara  on  the  N.,  Ravenna  on  the  E., Tuscany  on 
the  S.,  and  Modena  on  the  W.  Jixt.  50  miles  long 
by  about  30  broad.  Area.  1400  square  miles. 
I)esc.  Marshy  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
province,  where  it  is  watered  by  the  Po ;  level 
and  productive  in  the  middle,  and  mountainous 
in  the  south.  Fro.  Rice,  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit, 
hemp,  flax,  saffron,  silk,  and  all  kinds. of  vege- 
tables. Pigs  and  horned  cattle  are  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  bees  arc  kept  for  the  sake  of  their 
honey.  Minerals.  Chalk,  gypsum,  and  marble. 
Fop.  408,000.— In  June,  1850,  Bologna  and  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Romagna  threw  off  the 
Papal  yoke,  and  in  the  following  year  declared 
for  annexation  to  Sardinia.  The  Romagna, 
Parma,  and  Modena  were  consequently  formed 
into  a  division  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
under  the  title  of  the  iEmilian  provinces,  or  tlie 
iEmiha. 
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Bolok-Tagh,  bo'-lor-taw,  a  mountain-chain 
of  Central  Asia,  separating-  Badakshan,  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  E.  from  Kimduz  on 
the  W.  Lat.  extending  from  35^  to  40°  N.  Lon. 
between  70°  and  75°  E. — Its  culminating  point 
exceeds  19,000  feet  in  height. 

BoLSENA,  bol-se'-na,  the  name  of  a  small  town 
and  lake  of  Italy  in  the  province  of  and  20  miles 
distant  from  Vifcerbo,  The  town  is  58  miles 
N.W.  from  Rome.   Fop.  2000. 

BoLsovER,  bol'-so-ver,  a  village  of  England,  In 
Derbyshire,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Derby.  Fop.  of 
parish,  1629.  Bolsover  castle,  built  on  the  site 
of  a  castle  erected  shortly  after  the  Conquest  by 
William  Peveril,  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Portland. 

Bolton,  hole'-ton,  a  market  town  and  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  situated  on  the  Croal,  a  tributary 
of  the  Irwell,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester, 
and  comprising  within  its  parHamentary  limits 
the  townships  of  Great  Bolton  and  Haulgh, 
and  part  of  that  of  Little  Bolton ;  each  of  which 
forms  a  section  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Bol- 
ton-le-Moors.  The  town  contains  eight  churches 
and  chapels,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Great  Bolton,  the  terra- 
cotta church  at  Haulgh,  and  St.  George's  church 
in  Little  Bolton,  with  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Noncunformists,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  exchange,  the  market-house,  and 
the  theatre.  It  also  possesses  a  richly-endowed 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1641,  commo- 
dious baths,  a  cloth-hall,  mechanics'  institute, 
and  several  news-rooms  and  reading-rooms. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a  dis- 
pensary, and  some  alms-houses  founded  in  1840, 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  from  numerous  charities 
bequeathed  to  the  town  by  various  old  inhabi- 
tants in  former  days.  Manf.  Silk  goods  to  a 
limited  extent,  steam-engines  and  machinery, 
muslins,  counterpanes,  dimities,  cambrics,  ging- 
hams, and  cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds.  The  town 
also  possesses  several  large  printing,  dyeing, 
and  bleaching  works.  There  are  several  col- 
lieries in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  cannel  coal 
is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  country  lying 
between  Bolton  and  Wigan.  Fop.  70,395.  Lat. 
53°  34'  N.  Lon.  2°  26'  W.— The  prosperity  of 
this  town  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  mule-jenny,  which  was  invented  by  Samuel 
Crompton,  and  gave  such  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way and  the  western  division  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  200|  miles  by  rail  from 
London,  28^  from  Liverpool,  10^  from  Man- 
chester, and  78|  from  Leeds. 

Bolton,  a  township  of  England,  in  the  parish 
of  Edlingham,  in  Northumberland,  not  far  from 
Alnwick.  Area.  2048  acres.  Fop.  151.— This  is 
the  place  where  the  earl  of  Surrey  collected  his 
troops  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  in 
which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  so  many  of  his 
nobility  fell. 

BoMAEsuND.   {See  Aland.) 

Bombay,  the  Island  of,  bom-hai',  is  situated 
on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  oft'  the  shore 
of  the  district  of  Northern  Concan,  or  Tannah. 
JExt.  8  miles  long  by  about  3  broad.  ^»va, includ- 
ing Culaba  Island,  at  its  southern  extremity,  18 
square  miles.  In  1664  this  island  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  English,  being  a  part  of  the 
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dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  queen  of 
Charles  II. 

Bombay,  Presidency  op,  one  of  the  three 
presidencies  into  which  British  India  is  divided. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E,  and  E.  by  Rajpootana, 
Indore,  and  the  Nizam's  dominions,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal;  on  the  S.  by  Goa,  Mysore, 
and  the  district  of  North  Canara,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras ;  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan. 
Area.  137,740.  square  miles,  including  Scinde,  or 
Sinde,  annexed  in  1843.  The  states  of  the  native 
princes  subject  to  the  British  government,  and 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency,  are 
estimated  at  60,650  square  miles.  British  Dis- 
tricts. These  are  Bombay  Island,  Ahmedabad, 
Broach,  Surat,  Kaira,  Khandeish,  Dharwar, 
Poonah,  Ahmednuggur  and  Nassick,  Tannah 
or  Northern  Concan,  Sholapore,  Belgaum,  Rut- 
nagherry  or  Southern  Concan,  Kolaba,  Sattara, 
and  Scinde,  which  is  divided  into  the  provinces 
or  collectorates  of  Shikarpore,  Hyderabad,  and 
Kurrachee.  JSlative  States.  Cutch,  Guzerat,  or 
the  dominions  of  the  Guicowar  or  Gaikwad,  Ali 
Moorad's  territory  in  Scinde,  Kolapore,  Sawunt 
Warree,  and  some  petty  states  in  Guzerat  and 
other  parts.  Desc.  This  immense  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory is  necessarily  diversified  in  its  physical 
aspects,  which  are,  where  necessary,  described 
under  the  heads  of  the  various  districts  of  which 
it  is  composed;  but,  considering  the  many  diver- 
sities which  it  presents,  it  may  be  viewed  as  an 
aggregate  of  barren  hills,  elevated  table-lands, 
long  valleys,  and  rugged  mountain  tracts.  Fivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Nerbudda,  Mhye,  Taptee, 
and  Saburmuttee,  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  There  are  several  other  streams 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  presidency ; 
such  as  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Climate.  Not  so  hot,  and  more  healthy  in 
general,  than  the  other  presidencies.  Fro. 
Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture; 
sugar  and  indigo  are  produced  in  Khandeish,  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  fruits  in  the  N.  parts  ;  dates 
and  cocoa-palms  are  abundant.  Manf.  The 
principal  are  sugar,  indigo,  and  silk  cloths, 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Poonah.  The  roads  in 
the  interior  are  so  bad,  and  the  navigable  rivers 
so  few,  that  a  rapid  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  is  altogether  impossible.  Gov. 
This  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  three 
councillors,  with  several  secretaries  and  various 
other  ofiicers  of  state,  subject  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  who  resides  at  Calcutta.  Fop. 
including  the  presidency  and  all  the  state, 
20,000,000.  Xff#.  betweenl4° and 24° N.  Lon 
between  6°  and  70°  E. 

Bombay,  City  of,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Portuguese  Fom-bahia,  signifying  "good  har- 
bour," the  capital  of  the  above  presidency,  and 
is  situated  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  The  castle 
is  a  regular  quadrangle,  with  numerous  works, 
particularly  towards  the  sea;  and  the  whole  is 
encompassed  by  a  broad  deep  ditch,  which  can 
be  flooded  at  pleasure.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  Green,  a  wide  open  space,  which  is 
surrounded  with  many  large  and  well-built 
houses.  Here  is  the  English  church,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  edifice,  to  the  left  of  which  is 
the  government-house;  on  the  right  is  the 
bazaar,  or  market-place ;  and  at  the  entrance  to 
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this  area  stands  the  theatre,  which  is  a  fine 
buildins^.  Besides  the  English  church,  there 
are  a  Scotch  church,  numerous  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  Hindoos,  mosques  for  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews. 
The  Portuguese  Roman  Catholics  have  also 
several  chapels.  The  Elphinstone  College  was 
founded  in  1837;  and  in  the  presidency  there 
are  120  native  schools,  besides  nearly  2000 
native  Hindoo  village  schools.  There  is  also 
an  observatory,  and  a  hospital  founded  by  an 
eminent  Parsee  merchant.  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jee- 
jeebhoy.  Commerce.  From  the  situation  of 
Bombay,  it  commands  an  extensive  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  countries  situated  in  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  with  both  the 
western  and  eastern  coasts  of  India,  as  well  as 
with  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with 
China.  Of  the  trade  to  China,  the  principal 
commodity  is  cotton-wool;  the  other  articles 
of  which  the  trade  of  Bombay  consists,  are 
sandal- wood  and  pepper,  the  produce  of  Malabar 
and  the  other  adjacent  countries ;  gums,  drugs, 
and  pearls  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Persia ; 
elephants'  teeth,  cornelians,  and  other  produce 
from  Cambay;  sharks'  fins,  birds'-nests,  and 
other  articles  from  the  Mai  dive  and  Laccadive 
islands.  With  Europe  also,  and  with  different 
parts  of  America,  Bombay  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade.  The  art  of  ship-building  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  bytheParsees,whoare  accounted 
superior  ship-carpenters.  There  are  excellent 
rope-walks,  which  are  equal  to  any  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Government 
dockyards.  Its  dockyard  is  large  and  well  con- 
trived, and  has  abundance  of  naval  stores,  toge- 
ther with  large  quantities  of  timber  for  building 
and  repairing  ships,  and  forges  for  all  kinds  of 
smith's  work.  Pop.  upwards  of  600,000,  com- 
posed of  British,  Portuguese,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  Hindoos,  and  Parsees.  Lat.  of 
the  Observatory,  18°  53'  N.  Lon.  72°  51'  E.— 
The  first  hne  of  railway  in  Hindostan  was 
opened  in  1853,  between  Bombay  and  Tannah,  a 
distance  of  20  miles.  Railways,  which  will 
almost  girdle  the  three  presidencies,  are  now  in 
contemplation. 

Bois-A,  ho'-na,  a  considerable  seaport  of  Algeria, 
in  the  province  of  Constantina,  with  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  73  miles  N.E.  from  Constantine. 
This  place  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
is  entered  by  four  gateways,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  greatly  improved  since  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  French.  It  has  excellent  mar- 
kets and  bazaars,  cafes,  washing-rooms,  and  a 
theatre.  Manf.  Tapestry,  saddlery,  and  native 
clothing;  besides  having  a  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
and  wax.  Fop.  15,000,  of  whom  a  third  are 
natives.  Lat.  36°  51'  N.  Lon.  7°  42'  E.  This 
was  formerly  one  of  the  settlements  of  the 
French  African  Company,  established  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1832  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishhig  towns  in  the  province  of  Algeria. 

BoNAViSTA,  or  BoAviSTA,  ho'-na-vees' -ta,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Area. 
14^  square  miles.  Fop.  3000.  Lat.  16°  N.  Lon 
21°  46'  E. 

BoNAVisTA,  Cape  ak-d  Bat  of,  lie  on  the 
east  side  of  Newfoundland.  The  cape  lies  in  lat 
48°  43'  N. ;  lon.  53°  9'  W. 

BoNDou,  bon-doo,  a  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Faleme, 
with  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  Fro. 
Corn,  gums;  and  a  great  number  of  cattle  are 
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reared.  Fop.  1,500,000.  Lat.  between  14°  and 
15°  E.    Lon.  between  11°  and  13^  W. 

Bo'ness.    (See  Borkowstounness.) 

BoNi,  ho-ne'y  an  independent  state  of  the  is- 
land of  Celebes,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  island.  Fop.  not  known. 
Lat.  between  4°  20'  and  5°  20'  S.  Lon.  between 
119°  35' N.  and  120°  30'  E. 

BoNi,  Gulp  of,  separates  the  two  S.  penin- 
sulas of  the  Celebes,  and  is  200  miles  in  length 
by  from  40  to  75  in  breadth. 

Bonifacio,  Cape,  bon'-e-fache-Oy  the  south- 
east point  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 

BoN-iFACio,  a  seaport  town  of  Corsica,  on  the 
S.  coast,  44  miles  S.E.  from  Ajaccio.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  tolerably  fortified.  Fop.  3400.  Lat. 
41°23'N.  9°8'E. 

Bonifacio,  Steait  of,  is  between  the  islands 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  7  miles  across. 

BoNiN,  or  Arzobispo  Islands,  bo-nin,  three 
groups  in  the  North  Pacific,  known  individually 
as  the  Parry,  the  Baily,  and  the  Peel  and  Kater 
islands.  On  the  Peel  Islands  there  are  a  few- 
English  and  other  Europeans  settled,  engaged 
in' the  whale-fishery.  Lat.  between  26°  30'  and 
27°44'N.  Xow.  between  142°  and  143°  E.  The 
islands  possess  good  harbours,  and  would  afford 
an  excellent  station  for  ships  trading  between 
California  and  China. 

Bonn,  bon,  a  neat  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  14  miles  S.E,  from  Cologne. 
It  has  eight  parish  churches,  and  a  magnificent 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  a  library  with  100,000 
volumes,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
superior  mining  court.  Manf.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Fop.  20,000. — This  town  was  formerly 
very  strongly  fortified,  but  was  taken,  in  1703, 
by  Marlborough,  after  a  severe  bombardment. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Beethoven,  to  whose 
memory  a  monument  has  been  erected.  His 
royal  highness  Prince  Albert,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Bonn. 

BooDEOOM,  or  BuDRUN,  bood-room,  a  small 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Natolia,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  bay,  106  miles  S.  from  Smyrna. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Haliearnassus.  Many  relics  of  antiquity  are  to 
be  observed  here,  and  in  the  vicinity.  Vestiges 
of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  discerned;  and  above 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  measuring- 
about  280  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  appears  to 
have  had  36  rows  of  marble  seats.  Fop.  about 
10,000.    ia^.  37^4' N.    io;^.  27°  26' E. 

Boone,  boon,  the  name  of  several  counties  and 
townships  in  the  United  States. 

BooRo,  boor'-o,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, 50  miles  W.  from  Ceram.  Area.  1970 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  fertile,pro- 
ducing  sago,  rice,  fruits,  cajeput-oil,  and  dye- 
woods.  Fop.  estimated  at  18,000.  Lat.  between  3° 
and  4°  S.  Lon.  between  126°  and  127°  E.— In  this 
island  are  Mounts  Tomahoo  and  Dome,  respec- 
tively 6528  and  10,400  feet  high. 

BoosEMPEA,  or  BoosuM  Peah,  boo'-sem-pra', 
a  river  of  the  country  of  Ashantee,  in  W.  Africa. 
It  enters  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  4°  52'  N.;  lon. 
1°  30'  W. 

Boothia  Felix,  boo'-the-afe'-liXy  an  insular 
portion  of  British  North  America,  running  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth.    Lat,  between  69°  and  75°  N.  Lon. 
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between  92°  and  97°  W.  This  country  was 
disjoverccl  by  Captain  John  Ross,  who  here 
determined  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole, 

BooTON',  hoot'-on,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of  the  island  of 
Celebes.  Area,  estimated  at  1000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  producing-  maize,  rice,  cloves,  and 
tropical  fruits  in  abundance.  JPop.  including 
Panjassang,  another  island,  perhaps  300,000. 
Lat.  5°  S.  Lon.  123^  E.  The  Dutch  used  for- 
merly to  despatch  annually  to  this  island  an 
extirpator,  to  destroy  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
trees,  in  order  that  they  might  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade. 

BoEA  BoKA,  bor-a  hor'-a,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  having  a  lofty  mountain  with  a  double 
peak  rising  from  the  centre.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1769.  Poj).  1800.  Lat.  23° 
40'  S.    Lon.  151°  45'  E. 

BoEDEAux,  hor-do'y  a  commercial  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  on 
the  Garonne  or  Gironde,  situated  60  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  The  old  town  is  not 
very  attractive,  the  streets  being  for  the  most 
part  crooked,  narrow,  and  badly  paved;  but  it 
has  a  number  of  handsome  editices.  The  new 
town  is  finely  built,  possessing  large  and  hand- 
some quays,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Gironde  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe:  many  of  the  streets 
are  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  there  are  many 
public  parks,  termed  "  Places."  The  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  ExchangCj 
an  elegant  theatre,  the  old  town-hall,  which  was 
formerly  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  palace 
first  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  Guienne,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Parliament.  The  cathedral  is 
a  structure  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  other 
churches  are  also  interesting;  but  many  of  them 
were  greatly  injured  during  the  Elevolution.  The 
chief  literary  and  educational  institutions  are,  a 
university,  which  was  founded  in  1472,  and  con- 
sists of  two  colleges,  with  a  lyceum;  an  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  instituted  in  1712;  a  public 
library  with  120,000  volumes;  and  an  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  founded 
in  1670,  and  revived  in  17G8.  It  also  possesses 
a  good  hospital,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  of  an  archbishop's  see.  Manf. 
Glass,  earthenware,  woollen  stutfs,  lace,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  printed  calicoes,  tobacco, 
chemicals;  and  there  are  iron-foundries,  and  a 
great  number  of  sugar-refineries.  Exp.  Wine 
and  brandy  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  other  northern  states.  Vinegar,  plums, 
raisins,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  wood,  turpentine, 
cork,  honey,  and  hams  are  also  exported.  Imij. 
The  principal  are,  from  England,  woollen  stuffs, 
\\?.  iCficl.  <-'oal.  herrings,  salted  flesh,  leather, 
dye-stufi^s,  and  diflferent  Hinds  of  provisions; 
from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  staves, 
deals,  timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,_  pitch, 
copper,  and  cheese.  A  great  trade  is  also 
carried  on  with  the  colonies.  Fo}^  162,750. 
Lat.  4i°  50'  N.  Lon.  0°  31'  W.— This  Is  the 
Burdigala  of  the  Romans,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  mines  in  the  4Lh  century.  In  1153  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  kept 
it  till  1451.  In  1548  it  was  visited  with  great 
severity  by  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  sent  the 
duke  of  Montmorency,  constable  of  France,  to 
execute  his  commission,  and  at  every  tenth 
house  a  Boidelais  was  hanged,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  executed  in  the  public  square.  This 
rigour  was  on  account  of  an  insurrection  which 


had  taken  place  against  the  salt-tax.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Ausonius,  the  Latin  poet,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  and  his  son  Richard  11.  of 
England,  Pope  Clement,  the  distinguished 
painter  Charles  Vernet,  and  the  historian  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

BoEGo,  hoZ-go,  "  a  town,"  the  prefix  of  many 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Italy. 

BoRissov,  ho-ris-sof,  a  small  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  situated 
on  the  Beresina,  40  miles  N.E.  from  Minsk. 
Near  this  place  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous 
passage  of  the  Beresina  by  the  French  in  1812. 

BoEMio,  hor'-me-o,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  Valtelline,  29  miles  N.E.  from 
Sondrio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ortler  Spitz.  Fop. 
2000. 

BoRifEO,  lor'-ne-o,  an  island  of  Asia,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  en- 
compassed by  the  China  sea,  the  sea  of  Java, 
the  sea  of  Celebes,  and  the  strait  of  Macassar. 
Ext.  about  800  miles  in  length,  by  700  ia 
breadth.  Area,  estimated  at  285,000  square 
miles,  being  the  largest  island,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Australia  or  New  Holland,  in  the  world. 
Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  flat  and 
marshy  for  10  or  15  miles  inland  along  the 
coast.  Mountains.  Of  the  interior  of  this  island 
not  much  is  known ;  and  although  its  mountain 
system  is  extensive,  still  little,  beyond  indicating 
the  general  direction  of  its  ranges,  can  be  said 
upon  it.  To  the  north  of  the  Krimbang  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  S.  boundary  of  Sarawak, 
are  the  Batang-Lupar  and  the  Madi  ranges,  and 
between  these  and  the  Chinese  Sea  lies  Borneo 
Proper.  Running  in  a  N.W.  direction  from 
Lake  Kini-Balu  {lat.  5°  30'  N.),  the  highest 
known  point  in  Borneo  is  reached.  This  is  at- 
tained in  Mount  Kini-Balu,  which  is  13,693  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Other  ranges  tra- 
verse the  country,but  their  heights  have  not  been 
definitely  ascertained.  Rivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Borneo  or  Cadayan,  the  Batang-Lupar, 
the  Sarawak,  the  Simpang  or  Kapuas,  the 
Majak,  the  Pembuan,  and  several  others  of 
more  or  less  extent,  and  traversing  the  country 
in  all  directions ;  so  that  Borneo  presents,  in 
this  re?pect,  a  great  contrast  to  New  Holland ; 
being  one  of  the  best- watered  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Lakes.  The  only  known  one 
of  importance  is  the  Kini-Balu,  which  is  35 
miles  long  by  30  broad.  Foreds.  Very  exten- 
sive, in  which  the  gutta-percha  tree  is  a  con- 
spicuous object.  Climate.  In  the  higher  parts, 
as  temperate  as  it  is  in  Europe;  but  in  the 
lower,  hot  and  unhealthy.  Zoology.  The  ele* 
phant,  rhinoceros,  striped  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
deer,  horse,  and  monkey.  The  ourang-outang 
is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra. There  is  a  porcupine  which  is  said  to  be  a 
favourite  food  of  the  natives,  and  the  only  animal 
that  can  feed  on  the  deadly  fruit  of  the  upas- 
tree  with  impunity.  The  peninsula  of  Unsang, 
in  this  country,  is  declared  the  most  eastern 
point  on  the  globe  in  which  the  elephant  is 
found  in  its  wild  state.  Birds  are  found  in  great 
variety,  and  insects  also.  Bees  especially  abound, 
and  their  wax  is  transported  to  China.  The 
lac  insect  is  also  found.  Crocodiles  appear  in 
the  rivers,  which  are  well  supplied  with  fish* 
On  the  north  and  north-eastern  coasts  tortoises 
abound,  and  their  shells  are  exported  to  China. 
Fro.  Rice,  sago,  mandioc,  sugar,  camphor, 
cassia,  cotton,  opium,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves, 
1  betel-nuts,  cocoa-nutS;  areca-palm,  and  a  great 
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variety  of  timber-trees ;  also  sandal-wood,  ebony, 
banana,  bread-fruit,  cajeput-oil,  benzoin,  gums, 
and  woods  used  for  frankincense;  indigo,  saf- 
flower,  turmeric,  several  dye-woods,  and  fruits 
of  every  description.  Ilinerals.  Gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  and  coal.  The 
principal  diamond-mines  are  those  of  Landak, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  50  miles 
from  Pontianak.  Fop,  about  3,000,000,  con- 
sisting of  Dyaks,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  Lat. 
between  7°  4'  N.  and  4°  10'  S.  Lon.  between 
108°  50'  and  119°  20'  E.— Borneo  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1521,  and  is  divided  into 
several  districts,  governed  by  independent  sove- 
reigns, who  frequently  wage  war  with  each 
other.  Several  of  the  European  powers  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  colonial  settlements  in 
I3orneo;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch, 
none  of  these  had  any  permanent  success,  till 
Mr,  James  Brooke,  afterwards  Sir  James  Brooke, 
an  English  gentleman  of  independent  fortune, 
landed  on  its  coast  in  1833,  and  subsequently 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  settlement  at  Sara- 
wak.   {See  Sarawak.) 

Borneo,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Borneo,  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  island, 
10  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Borneo  or  Cadayan.  The  houses  which  occupy 
the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  sup- 
ported on  piles,  and  ascended  by  ladders,  the 
tide  being  freely  permitted  to  flow  under  them. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Fop.  about 
20,000.   Lat.  5°  2'  N.    Lo7i.  114°  52'  E. 

BoKJSTHOLM,  born'-haivlm,  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic,  about  90  miles  from  the 
most  E.  point  of  Zealand.  Ext.  24  miles  long 
by  14  broad.  Area,  including  three  small  neigh- 
bouring islands,  230  square  miles.  Besc.  Moun- 
tainous. Fro.  Flax,  hemp,  and  oats.  Minerals. 
Potter's  clay,  blue  marble,  and  coal.  Manf. 
Linens,  wooden  clocks,  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
29,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Konne,  Nexoe,  and 
Aakirkebye.  Lat.  between  54°  59'  and  55°  18' 
■  N.    Lon.  between  14°  42'  and  15°  10'  E. 

BoKNOU,  hor-noo,  an  extensive  country  in 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  desert  of 
Bilma,  E.  by  Baghirmi,  W.  by  Houssa,  and  S. 
by  Mandara.  Besc.  The  whole  country  may  be 
regarded  as  a  level,  covered  with  a  thick  copse, 
high  coarse  grass,  and  closely-creeping  and 
climbing  plants.  Around  Lake  Tchad,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  there  is  an  alluvial  marsh, 
susceptible  of  a  higher  cultivation  than  has  as 
yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Fivers.  The  Shary 
and  the  Yeou,  Climate.  This  is  characterized 
by  an  excessive  though  not  by  a  uniform  heat. 
Two  seasons,  one  commencing  soon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  the  other  at  the  same  period  in 
October,  divide  the  year.  The  first  is  introduced 
by  violent  winds,  from  the  S.E.  and  S.,  that 
bring  with  them  an  intense  heat,  with  a  deluge 
of  sultry  rain,  and  tempests  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning that  often  destroy  multitudes  of  cattle  and 
numbers  of  the  people.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  second  season,  the  ardent  heat  lessens; 
the  air  becomes  soft  and  mild,  and  the  weather 
perfectly  serene.  Zoology.  Horses,  asses,  mules, 
dogs,  horned  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  camels 
(the  flesh  of  which  is  much  esteemed),  are  the 
common  animals.  The  game  consists  of  par- 
tridges, wild  ducks,  and  ostriches,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  prized  above  all  other  kinds.  The 
other  animals  are  the  lion,  leopard,  civet-cat, 
wolf,  fox,  elephant,  antelope,  giraife,  crocodile, 
and  hippopotamus  j  and  there  are  many  snakes, 
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scorpions,  centipedes,  and  toads.  Bees  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  wax  is  often  thrown  away 
as  an  article  of  no  vnlue.  Fro.  Maize,  cotton, 
hemp,  indigo,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The 
india-rubber  tree  is  found  in  abundance,  but  the 
riches  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly  consist  in  slaves 
and  cattle.  Fop.  Unascertained.  Lat.  between 
10°  and  15°  N.   Lon.  between  12°  and  18°  E. 

Borodino,  bo-ro-de'-no,  a  village  in  Russia, 
near  the  Moskwa,  about  75  miles  W.  from  Mos- 
cow, remarkable  for  the  great  battle  gained  on 
September  7,  1812,  by  the  French  over  the 
Russians. 

Boreowdalt:,  lor'-ro-dail,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  parish  of  Crossthwaite,  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Cumberland,  bordering  on  West- 
moreland, and  occupying  a  romantic  valley  of 
England,  among  Derwcntwater  fells,  7  miles  S. 
from  Keswick.  These  fells  or  hills  arc  some  of 
the  loftiest  in  England,  and  it  is  in  one  of  them 
that  the  black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  found, 
with  which  almost  all  the  world  is  supplied. 
The  mines  are  opened  only  once  in  seven  years, 
and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  valuable 
and  singular  mineral  is  taken  out,  they  are  care- 
fully closed  again.   Fop.  422. 

BoRROWSTOUNNESs,  frequently  abbreviated  to 
Bo'nkss,  bo'-ness,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland, 
county  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Forth,  17  miles N.VV.  from  Edinburgh.* 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  a  very 
good  harbour.  There  are  extensive  collieries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which  afi'ord 
fuel  both  for  home  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, and  have  been  wroug-ht  for  centuries,  and 
penetrate  so  far  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  as 
to  meet  those  of  Culross,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Fop.,  including  Corbiehall,  3314.— It  is  a  ter- 
minus of  the  Monklaiid  Railway,  a  short  line 
between  Glasgow  and  Bo'ness. 

BoRSOD,  bor'-sod,  a  county  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Theiss.  Besc.  Fertile,  and  pro- 
ducing wine,  grain,  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
Considerable  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  on 
the  pasture  lands  of  this  district,  vdiich  con- 
tains copper-mines,  and  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce.  Fop.  216,500. 

BoRT,  bort,  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  in 
the  department  Correze,  13  miles  S.E.  from 
XJssel.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
horses  and  cattle.  Manf.  Linen  and  leather. 
Fop.  2600.— This  is  the  birthplace  of  Mar- 
montel, 

BosA,  bo'-sa,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
83  miles  N.W.  from  Cagliari,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Terno.  It  has  a  coral-fishery,  and  is  one  of 
the  unhealthiest  places  in  the  island.  Fop.  6500. 

BoscoBEL,  bos'-ko-bel,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Shropshire,  near  White  Ladies,  about  5^ 
miles  E.  from  Shiff"nal.  Fop.  22. — Its  grove  is 
noted  for  the  oak  in  which  Charles  11.  was  hid, 
and  where  he  saw  the  parliament  soldiers  pass 
by  in  quest  of  him,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
in  1651. 

BosJESMANS,  boz-jes'-manz,  literally  "busli- 
men,"  is  the  designation  applied  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  a  nomadic 
people  who  skirt  the  colony  on  the  north.  They 
are  not  divided  into  tribes  like  the  Hottentots, 
and  they  have  no  flocks  and  herds,  but  feed  on 
wild  animals,  fish,  and  berries. 

Bosna-Serai,  or  Serajevo,  bos'-na  se-ra'-ee^ 
atown  of  Turkey  inEurope,  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
situated  on  the  Migliask,  atributaryofthe  Bosna, 
125  miles  S.W,  from  Belgrade.  It  is  meanly  built, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  public  offices. 
The  old  citadel,  which  stands  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  is  surrounded  with  thick  walls, 
turrets,  and  bastions,  and  defended  by  numerous 
cannon.  Manf.  I/ances,  daggers,  and  other 
arms;  there  is  likewise  a  considerable  trade 
with  Dalmatia,  Turkey,  Croatia^  and  South  Ger- 
many. Pop.  about  35,000— In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  mineral  baths  and  iron-mines. 

BosNA,  bos'-na,  a  river  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  which, 
after  a  course  of  150  miles,  unites  with  the  Save, 
24  miles  from  Brod. 

Bosnia,  a  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  which  is  separated  from  Sclavonia 
on  the  N.  by  the  Save,  from  Servia  on  the  E. 
by  the  Drina,  from  Dalmatia  on  the  S.  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  from  Croatia  on  the  W. 
by  the  Verbitza.  Area,  about  2^800  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  containing 
many  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards,  especially  in 
the  north.  Its  mountains  are  offshoots  from 
the  Dinaric  and  Julian  Alps,  in  some  places  at- 
taining an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  Jiivers.  The 
Save  and  its  tributaries  in  the  N.;  the  Bosna, 
Verbitza,  and  Drina  or  Drin ;  and  the  Narenta  in 
the  S.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  wines,  olives, and  fruits.  A  great  number 
of  cattle  are  reared,  the  pasturage  being  good. 
The  sheep  are  celebrated  for  their  wool,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  Minerals. 
Gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  iron.  Fop. 
1,450,000.  Lat.  between  42°  30'  and  45°  15'  N. 
JLon.  between  15°  60'  and  19°  30'  E— This 
country  belonged  to  the  ancient  Pannonia,  and, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  sometimes  tributary  to 
Hungary  and  sometimes  to  Servia.  In  1463  it 
became  tributary  to  Turkey,  and  was  united  to 
that  empire  in  1522.  The  Bosniaks  have  fre- 
quently risen  against  their  rulers;  and,  in 
1850-51,  Omar  Pacha  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  suppressing  a  rebellion  occasioned  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Tanzimat,  or  reformed 
constitution  of  Turkey,  which  placed  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  deprived  the  former  of  the  seignorial  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  feudal  system  that  had  previously  existed. 

BospHOKus,  or  BospoEus,  hos'-fo-rus,  a  nar- 
row strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  sometimes 
called  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  which  con- 
nects the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
It  is  about  600  yards  across  in  its  narrowest 
part, 

BosTONj  hos'4on,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Witham,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Lincoln. 
Area  of  parish,  5220  acres.  This  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  was  formerly  rich  in  monastic  and 
religious  institutions,  though  scarcely  a  vestige 
is  now  left  of  the  six  friaries  and  three  colleges 
which  it  once  contained.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  is  a  noble  Gothic 
structure,  justly  admired  for  its  elegance  and 
simplicity.  The  building  was  commenced  in 
1309,  and  has  recently  been  repaired  and  deco- 
rated. Besides  St,  Botolph's  church,  there  is  a 
chapel-of-ease,  and  another  fine  church  now 
building,  with  two  churches  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Skirbeck,  and  places  of  worship  be- 
longing to  Baptists  of  different  denominations. 
Unitarians,  and  Methodists,  Great  numbers  of 
fish  are  caught  off  the  coast ;  and  a  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  shrimps,  immense  quan- 
tities of  which  are  sent  to  London.  Since  the 
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inclosure  of  the  neighbouring  fens,  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain  are  an- 
nually shipped  for  London,  Stockton,  and  other 
ports.  The  exportation  of  grain,  indeed,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  almost  any  other  port  in  England. 
Boston  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  green- 
grocery markets  in  the  kingdom,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  every  description  being  both  plentiful 
and  cheap,  Manf.  Kopes,  sail-cloth,  and  lea- 
ther; ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Fop.  14,712, — It  is  a  station  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  107^-  miles  by  rail 
from  London,  and  31  from  Peterborough.  A 
branch  lino  runs  from  Boston  to  Sleaford  and 
Grantham. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
standing  on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay,  about  180  miles  N.E.  from  New  York.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  about  the  har- 
bour, gradually  rising  backwards  upon  a  slope. 
The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  and  well 
built  of  red  brick ;  but  the  surface  on  which 
they  are  laid  being  uneven,  they  i  n\e  a  some- 
what irregular  appearance.  The  p  *  *.  cipal  edi- 
fices are  the  State-house,  Fancuil-hall,  the  City- 
hall,  Exchange,  hospital.  Custom-house,  gaol, 
houses  of  industry  and  correction,  an  Athena3um, 
an  Odeon,  about  one  hundred  churches,  and 
two  theatres.  There  are  a  great  many  schools, 
literary,  scientific,  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  medical  branch  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity is  here.  Literature  flourishes  in  this  town 
above,  perhaps,  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
— authors,  printers,  and  publishers  existing  in 
large  numbers.  Longfellow's  poems,  Prescott's 
histories,  Mrs,  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom,"  were  all 
originally  published  in  Boston.  The  harbour 
is  commodious,  the  largest  class  of  vessels  being 
able  to  lie  close  to  the  quays.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful park,  comprising  fifty  acres,  and  forming 
a  fine  promenade.  Imp.  This  town  being  the 
great  emporium  of  New  England,  it  imports 
European  manufactures  of  almost  every  Idnd, 
E.  and  W.India  produce,  and  flour,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  staves,  and  coal  from  most  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  JExp.  Beef,  pork,  lard, 
fish,  lead,  sugar,  sumac,  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactured  goods,  cordage,  boots,  shoes, 
paper,  hardware,  and  furniture.  Fop.  177,902. 
Lat.  42°  20'  N.  Lon.  71°  3'  W.— Boston  was 
founded  about  1630,  and  was  formerly  called 
Trimountain,  from  three  hills,  on  and  around 
which  it  is  built.  It  w^as  subsequently  called 
Boston,  in  compliment  to  the  Rev,  John  Cotton, 
who  had  been  a  clergyman  at  Boston,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  who  had  fled  to  America  to 
escape  religious  persecution  in  England.  It 
is  called  the  cradle  of  American  indepen- 
dence. In  June,  1775,  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which 
the  British  were  victorious,  though  with  great 
loss.  A  column  on  the  hill  commemorates  the 
battle.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Franklin  the 
philosopher. 

Bosworth,  Maeket,  hos'-u-orth,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  11  miles 
W.  from  Leicester.  The  church  is  spacious,  and 
has  a  beautiful  spire.  It  also  contains  a  free 
grammar-school  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir 
Wolstan  Dixie,  of  London.  Fop.  of  town,  987; 
of  parish,  2376;  chiefly  engaged  in  knitting 
worsted  stockings. — About  three  miles  from  the 
town  is  Bosworth  Field,  where,  in  1458,  the 
memorable  battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the 
earl  of  Richmond^  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  was 
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fought.  On  Crownhill,  an  adjoining-  knoll,  Lord 
Stanley  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  oi  "  Cou- 
rageous Kichmond."  In  allusion  to  this  fact, 
Shakspere  makes  Stanley  say,  in  Richard  111., — 

"Lo  !  here  this  long  usurped  royalty, 

From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch, 

Have  1  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal; 
*  Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it." 

Botany  Bay,  hot'-a-ne,  a  bay  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  5 
miles  from  Sydney.  La\  31-°  S.  Lon.  151°  13' 
E.  it  WIS  discovered,  in  1770,  by  Captain  Cook, 
who  named  it  Botany,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  herbs  which  he  found  on  its  shores.  In  1787 
it  became  an  English  penal  settlement.  In 
1825  a  column  was  erected  on  its  shore  to  the 
memory  of  La  Perouse,  the  French  navigator. 

Bothnia,  hoth'-ne-a,  an  extensive  province  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  which  was  formerly  divided 
into  two  parts,  called  East  and  West  Bothnia, 
and  belonged  entirely  to  Sweden.  The  eastern 
division  was  ceded  to  Russia  at  the  peace  of 
Frederickshamm  in  1809.  West  Bothnia,  with 
Lapland,  constitutes  the  most  northern  portion 
of  Sweden,  reaching,  on  the  west  side  ot  the 
gulf  from  the  borders  of  Angermanland  to  the 
river  Tornea.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Umea,  i^itea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea,  so 
called  from  their  chief  towns.  Area,  about 
62,500  square  miles.  Lat.  between  63°  30'  and 
69°  N.    Lon.  between  14°  20'  and  24"  E. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  is  that  part  ot  the  Baltic 
Sea  which  separates  Sweden  Irom  Finland.  It 
begins  at  the  Aland  islands,  and  extends  360 
miles  in  length,  and  135  in  extreme  breadth  to 
Tornea,  between  lat.  60°  20'  and  65°  50'  N.— 
This  gulf  receives  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  oi 
Sweden  and  Finland;  but  its  depth  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  Baltic  generally. 

BoTHWELL,  hoth'-well,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  8  miles  S.  F.  from  Glas- 
gow. Fop.  of  the  village,  1057 ;  of  the  parish, 
17,903. — 'i'liis  village  is  famous  for  a  battle 
fought,  in  1679,  between  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters and  the  royal  forces,  wherein  tlie  former 
were  completely  routed.  Bothwell  Bridge  was 
the  scene  of  the  action. 

BoucHEs,  hoosh,  under  Napoleon  I.,  this  was 
the  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  departments 
of  the  French  empire. 

Bouches-du-Rhone.   {See  Rhone,  Mouths 

OP.) 

BoFGHTON,  haw' -f 071,  the  name  of  a  number 
of  parishes  in  England,  none  of  which  has  a 
population  over  1500. 

Bouillon,  hoo'-ee-yaivngy  the  chief  town  of  a 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  in  Belgium,  47  miles 
S.E.  from  Namur.  It  is  small,  but  neatly  built, 
and  has  a  castle.  Fop.  2700,  principally  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs.  The  duchy 
of  Bouillon  belonged  in  1098,  to  Godtrey,  the 
leader  of  the  first  crusade,  who  mortgaged  it  to 
the  bishop  of  Liege  to  procure  funds  for  the 
expedition. 

BouLAC,  BooLAK,  or  BuLAK,  hoo'-lah,  a  town 
of  Egypt,  situated  on  the  Kile,  close  to  Cairo, 
of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Fop.  about  13,000.— 
In  1799  this  place  was  burned  by  the  French  ; 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  has  since 
become  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  hoo'-loyne,  an  old  sea- 
port town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane,  20 
miles  S.W.  from  Calais,  It  is  divided  into  two 
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parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  town.  Tho 
latter  lies  on  the  shore,  and  is  better  built,  and 
considerably  more  populous  than  the  other, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  town- 
hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  'J  he  inhabi- 
tants of  Boulogne  carry  on  an  active  trade  in 
fresh  and  salt  fish,  especially  herrings  and 
mackerel,  which  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
oft  the  coast;  also  in  coal,  salt,  fresh  and  lasted 
butter,  soap,  and  earthenware,  as  well  as  in  the 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
town,  Fo2J.  31,000.  Lat.  50°  43'  N.  Lon.  1° 
35'  E. — It  has  steam  communication  with  Folke- 
stone, and  is  at  the  head  of  the  railway  from 
Boulogne  to  Amiens  and  Paris. 

Boulogne,  a  parish  and  town  of  France  on 
the  Seine,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Paris.  Fop. 
nearly  8000. — The  "  Bois  de  Boulogne,"  which 
Napoleon  III.  greatly  improved,  takes  its  name 
from  this  town,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
fashionable  promenade  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Bourbon,  oi  Reunion,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  400  miles  to  the  east  oi 
Madagascar.  Ext.  38,  with  a  breadth  of  28 
miles,  Dese.  The  island  is  composed  of  two 
mountains,  the  southern  one,  in  which  volcanic 
fires  are  still  raging,  being  the  smaller.  A 
great  part  of  its  surface  is  a  complete  volcanic 
desert,  destitute  of  every  kind  of  vegetation. 
In  other  parts,  however,  the  soil  is  fertile,  the 
air  pure,  the  climate  delicious,  and  the  sky 
always  beautiful.  Its  volcanic  peaks  range  from 
7500'to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Fro.  Coft'ee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  and  cloves. 
The  forests  contain  wood  fit  for  ship-building ; 
also  aloe,  ebony,  and  palm,  with  a  variety  of 
trees  that  afford  odoriferous  gums  and  resins. 
Though  earthquakes  are  unknown,  the  island 
is  subject  to  violent  hurricanes,  which  injure 
the  crops,  often  throw  down  houses,  root  up 
trees,  and  occasion  the  destruction  of  shipping. 
Towns,  ht.  Denis  is  the  principal  and  capital. 
Fop.  about  110,000,  inclusive  ot  the  inhabitants 
of  some  small  neighbouring  islands.  Lat.  21° 
0'  S.  Lon.  55°  30'  E. — This  island  was,  in 
1542,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  colo- 
nized by  the  French  in  1649 ;  in  1810  it  was 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  restored  to  France 
in  1814.  It  is  the  only  settlement  now  possessed 
by  the  French  between  Africa  and  India. 

BouRG,  boog,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  villages  in  France  distinguished  by 
various  affixes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ain,  situated  20 
miles  E.  from  Macon.  Fop.  upwards  of  12,000. 
—It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lalande,  the  astrono- 
mer. 

Bourges,  hoGrj,  a  large  but  ill-built  town  of 
France,  anciently  capital  of  Berry,  but  now 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  128  miles  S. 
from  Paris,  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground, 
between  the  rivers  Yevre  and  Auron,  which 
unite  and  enter  the  Cher  at  this  point.  The 
public  buildings  of  note  are  the  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  town-hall,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
the  barracks,  formerly  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a  house  in  which  Louis  XI.  sometimes 
resided,  and  the  great  tower,  formerly  used  as  a 
state  prison.  Manf.  Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
stuffs,  stockings,  caps,  and  other  articles  of 
clothing.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  wool,  hemp,  and  cloth.  Fop. 
26,000.  Lat.  47°  4'  N.  Lon.  2°  24'  E.— This 
town,  in  the  time  of  Casar,  was  one  of  the 
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strongest  cities  of  Gaul.  It  is  the  birtliplaco  of 
Louis  XI.,  and  of  Bourdulone,  one  of  the  first 
pulpit  orators  of  the  French  church.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  railway  du  Centre. 

BouEGOGNE.    {See  Burgundy.) 

BouENE,  boom,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
Lincolnshire,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Lincoln.  It  has 
an  old  abbey  church,  a  grammar-school,  and  a 
good  town-hall,  in  which  quarter  sessions  are 
held.  Mavf.  Leather.  Fop.  3000.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

BouENEMouTH,  a  Watering  place  of  England, 
situated  upon  Poole  Bay,  and  5  miles  W.  of 
Christchurch,  in  the  county  of  Hants. 

BouRTANGE,  hooT-'taivng  ,2i,ioYtxQSB  of  Holland, 
in  Groningen,  in  an  extensive  morass,  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Winschoten.  In  1593  it  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1795  again  by  the 
French.   Lat.  53^^  V  N.   Lon.  7°  13'  E. 

BoussA,  boos'-sa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  on 
the  Niger,  east  of  Timbuctoo.  Fojj.  estimated 
at  15,000.  Lat.  10^  8'  N.  Lon.  4°  19'  E.— 
Here  Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  was  murdered. 

Bovey-Teacey,  a  village  of  England,  in  De- 
vonshire, 4  miles  from  Chudleigh.  Mavf.  Earth- 
enware.  Pop.  20S0. 

Bow,  or  Steatfoed  le  Bow,  bo,  a  village 
and  parish  of  England,  in  the  comity  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 4  miles  E.N.E.  from  St.  Paul's.  Area. 
630  acres.  Pop.  11,590 — It  is  a  station  on  the 
North  London  Railway. 

BowDiTCH  Island,  bo'-ditcli,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  8  miles  long  and  4  broad. 
Pop.  600.  Lat.  9°  30'  S.  Lon.  171°  14'  W.  The 
American  exploring  expedition  discovered  this 
island  in  1841. 

Box,  box,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Wiltshire, 
7  miles  from  Chippenham.  Area.  4130  acres. 
Pop.  2051. — In  this  parish  the  Great  Western 
Railway  runs  through  a  freestone  hill  by  a  tunnel 
If  mile  long. 

BoxTEL,  box'-tel,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 8  miles  S.  from  Bois-lc-Duc,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant.  Pop.  about  4000.— 
Here,  in  1794,  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  was 
defeated  by  the  French. 

BoYACA,  bo-ya'-ka,  a  department  of  New 
Granada,  S.  America,  including  the  whole  of  the 
E.  Andes,  and  comprising  the  provinces  of  Ca- 
sanare,  Pamplona,  Socorro,  and  Tunja.  It  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  and  produces  cojEfec, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  caiva,  and  wheat. — The 
village  of  Boyaca  stands  5  miles  from  Tunja, 
and  is  remarkable  for  a  victory  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Colombia,  and  which  was 
achieved  over  the  Spaniards  in  1819.  Lat.  6° 
25' N.   iow.  73^40' W. 

Boyle,  a  barony  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Eoscommon.  Area.  94,283  Irish  acres,  of  which 
about  30,000  are  waste  and  bog. 

BoYLE,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  above  barony, 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Carrick-on-Shannon.  Area. 
20,737  acres.  Pop.  of  parish,  10,2G5 ;  of  town, 
3500. — This  place  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name. 

BoYNE,  boin,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  near  Carberry,  and  falling  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  4  miles  below  Drogheda.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river,  3  miles  to  the  west  of  Drog- 
heda, the"  battle  of  the  Boync"  was  fought  and 
won  by  William  III.  over  the  forces  of  James  II., 
on  the  1st  July,  1690. 

Bkabant,  duchy  of,  bra-bant  (Fr.  brab'-a),  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  now  divided  into  the  provinces 
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of  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant  in  Belgium,  and 
North  Brabant,  which  still  forms  a  part  of 
Holland.  For  its  history,  see  Holland,  tee 
Netherlands. 

Brabant,  North,  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Area.  19,770  square  miles.  Desc.  A 
uniform  level,  without  much  fertility,  bare  of 
wood,  and  in  some  parts  forming  large  marshes. 
Eivers.  The  Aa,  Maas,  Dommel,  Donge,  and 
Dintel.  Pro.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  fruit.  Sheep 
and  cattle  rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry.  Manf.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Pop.  about 
404,000.    Lat.  51°  35'  N.    Lon.  5°  0'  E. 

Beabant,  South,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
occupying  a  central  position  in  that  kingdom. 
Area.  1268  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly  in  the 
south,  well  watered,  and  fertile.  liivers.  Tho 
Dyle,  Senne,  and  Demer.  Pro.  Corn,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  and  oil-seed.  Cattle  and  sheep 
rearing  is  extensively  pursued,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  soil  is  occupied  by  wood. 
Minerals.  Iron  and  stone.  Manf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics ;  lace,  soap,  leather, 
and  chemicals.  Pop.  about  800,000.  Lat.  50^ 
50'  N.  Lon.  4°  30'  E.— It  is  intersected  both  by 
canals  and  railways. 

Beadfield,  brad'-feeld,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  with  small  populations, 
and  of  a  township,  7  miles  N.AV.  from  Sheffield, 
with  a  population  of  9089. 

Bradfoed,  brdd'-ford,  a  market  town  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
8  miles  VV.  from  Leeds.  Area  of  parish,  34,140 
acres.  This  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  stuff  and 
woollen  yarn  manufactories  of  England.  In  its 
vicinity  are  both  coal  and  iron-works,  and  it  is 
connected  v\^ith  both  the  North  and  Irish  seas 
by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  and  Aire 
and  Calder  canals.  It  has  several  churches 
and  chapels ;  an  academic  establishment,  called 
Airedale  College,at  Underclifle;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  a  mechanics'  institution, exchange,  cloth- 
hall,  court-house,  gaol,  a  dispensary,  infirmary, 
and  several  other  charitable  institutions.  Pop. 
of  parish,  156,053 ;  of  i>arliamentary  borough, 
with  its  several  townships  of  Bowling,  Man- 
ninghara,  and  Horton,  about  125,000.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern,  West  Yorkshire, 
Midland,  and  other  railways. 

Bradfoeu-on-Avon,  or  Geeat  Beadfoed,  a 
market  town  and  parish  of  England, in  Wiltshire, 
6  miles  E.  from  ifath.  Area.  11,740  acres.  This 
town  is  divided  by  the  river  Avon,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  woollen-cloth  manutaetures.  Pop, 
8032, — There  are  several  other  parishes  with 
small  populations  named  Bradford  in  Eng- 
land. 

Beadfoed,  a  county  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 
Area.  1170  square  miles.  L>csc.  Fertile,  and 
producing  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
and  butter.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  and  sand- 
stone. It  has  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
mills,  driven  by  water-power.   Pop.  48,734. 

Bead  gate  Paek,  brad' -(/ait, i\n  extra-parochial 
liberty  of  England,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Leicester, 
where,  in  1537,  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
born. 

Beadninch,  brad-7iins7i,  a  town  of  England,ia 
Devonshire,  formerly  a  borough,  and  situated  in 
a  parish  of  the  same  name,  9  miles  N.E.  from 
Exeter.  It  has  a  fine  old  church  and  a  new 
guildhall  and  gaol.   Manf.  Paper.    Pop.  1796. 

Beaga,  bra'-ga,  a  city  of  Portugal,  35  miles 
N.E,  from  Oporto.  This  place  is  the  residencQ 
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of  the  primate  of  Portugal,  and  has  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  and  palace.  Mavf.  Cutlery, 
jewellery,  and  fire-arms.   Fop.  17,000. 

I3EAGAN9A  Nova.    {See  Aveteo.) 

Bkaganza,  or  Beagan^a,  hra-gan'-sa,  a  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
on  the  Ferrenza,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Miranda. 
It  is  protected  by  a  citadel,  and  has  a  college. 
Manf.  Silk,  velvet,  and  other  fabrics.  Fop. 
6000.    Lat.  41°  50'  N.    Lon.  6°  46'  W. 

BEAnjiiAPOOTEA,  hva' -ma-poo'-tra,  the  largest 
river  of  India,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Lohit  and  Dihong  or  Sampoo,  which  rise  in 
Tibet.  Lclow  lat.  25°  20'  N.  it  is  known  as  the 
Megna,  and  after  receiving  numerous  alfluents, 
it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
by  a  channel  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  of 
Shabazpore.    Entire  length,  1500  miles. 

BEAis'DEifBUEG,  hrcin -den-boorg,  an  important 
province  of  Prussia,  having  Brunswick  and 
Hanover  on  the  W,,  Mecklenburg  and  Pome- 
rania  on  the  N.,  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  on 
the  E.,  and  Silesia,  with  a  part  of  Saxony,  An- 
halt,  and  Magdeburg,  on  the  S.  Area,  about 
15,500  square  miles.  Besc.  Flat,  with  a  sandy 
soil,  and  comparatively  unfruitful.  Elvers.  The 
Elbe,  the  Havel,  the  Spree,  and  the  Oder  :  the 
Elbe  and  Oder  are  connected  by  canals.  Fro. 
Buckwheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  and 
potatoes.  Minerals.  Iron,  alum,  gypsum,  and 
vitriol.  Fop.  2,407,759.— This  province  is  divided 
into  the  two  regencies  of  Frankfort  and  Potsdam, 
and  has  numerous  canals  and  railways. 

Beandenbueg,  an  old  town  of  the  above 
province,  on  the  Havel,  which  divides  it  into 
the  old  and  new  towns,  37  miles  S.W.  from 
Berhn.  Mavf.  Cloth  and  fustian,  woven  and 
knitted  stockings;  and  there  are  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  a  boat-building  yard.  Fop. 
21,547.    Xfl^.  52°20'N.    iow.  12°  32' E. 

Beandexbueg,  Maek  of,  an  old  state  of 
Germany,  now  comprised  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Saxony.  The  margraves  of  Brandenburg  having 
united  themselves  to  the  electorate,  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  III.,  in  1701,  declared  himself 
king  of  Prussia,  with  the  title  of  Frederick  I. 

Beandenbueg,  New,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  18  miles  N.  from  Strelitz.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  paper,  and 
chemicals.    Fop.  1000. 

Beando?^",  hran'-don,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  SuKblk,  on  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon, 
34  miles  N.W,  I'rom  Ipswich.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  malt,  coals,  and  timber.  Fop.  2218.— It 
is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Norwich 
Baihvay. 

Beandywine  Cbeek,  bran' -de-wine,  a  river 
of  the  United  States,  rising  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  falling  into  Christiana  Creek  at  Wilmington. 
— At  Chadd's  Fort,  on  this  river,  a  determined 
battle  was  fought  on  September  11th,  1777, 
between  the  British  and  American  forces,  when 
the  former  gained  a  victory. 

Beaunsbeeg,  brouns  -bairg,  2^  tovjn  of  Prussia, 
on  the  Passarge,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Konigsberg. 
Fop.  9000.  Lat.  54°  23'  N.  Lon.  19°  50'  E.— 
This  is  the  birthplace  of  Baron  Trenck,  and  in 
its  cathedral  lie  the  remains  of  the  astronomer 
Copernicus,  who  in  1545  died  and  was  buried 
here. 

Beava,  bra'-va,  an  island  of  Africa,  in  the 
Cape  Verde  archipelago.   Ext.  7  miles  long  and 
6  broad.   Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fertile.  Fop. 
0557.  Lat.  W  64'  N.  Lon.  24^  42'  W.— This 
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island  was,  in  1680,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  were  driven  from  tho 
neighbouring  island  of  Fogo  by  a  volcanic 
eruption. 

Beat,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  on  tho 
Thames,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Maidenhead. 
Area.  9000  acres.  Fop.  4801.  Monkey  Island  is 
here,  situated  in  the  Thames. — This  is  the  parish 
in  which  Pendleton,  the  time-serving  vicar  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  officiated,  and  lived 
and  died  the  "  Vicar  of  Bray/'  notwithstanding 
the  many  changes  of  doctrine  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  his  three 
successors.  The  well-known  song, the  "Vicar 
of  Bray,"  was  written  in  allusion  to  this  easy- 
changing  individual.  The  concluding  lines  of 
each  verse  are : — 

"  That  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain, 
Until  my  dying  day.  Sir, 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I'll  be  Vicar  of  Bray,  Sir." 

Beat,  a  maritime  town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, 12  miles  S.E.from  Dublin.  Area  of  parish, 
2986  acres.  Fop.  3600.— The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  remarkably 
beautiful. 

Brazil,  bra-ziV,  an  immense  empire  of  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and  Paraguay, 
although  the  respective  limits  of  tiiose  countries 
are  not  exactly  defined;  on  the  N.  the  great 
river  Amazon,  and  on  the  S.  the  Plata,  form  the 
natural  boundaries  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Chili  and  Patagonia,  its  internal  territories 
touch  all  the  different  states  of  the  south  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent.  Ext.  about 
2600  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2500  from  W.  to  E. 
Area,  estimated  at  3,137,886  square  miles,  or 
considerably  more  than  thirteen  times  larger 
than  France.  Coast-line,  3500  miles.  Divisions. 
These  consist  of  twenty  provinces,  sixteen  of 
which  are  situated  along  the  coast,  and  four  in 
the  interior.  Desc.  It  may  be  viewed  as  divided 
into  two  kinds  of  country,  an  upland  and  a  low- 
land, occupying  nearly  equal  portions.  The 
upland  extends  over  the  central  and  eastern 
part,  and  the  lowland  chiefly  stretches  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Amazon,  occupying  like- 
wise a  smaller  portion  of  the  shores  and  the 
south-west  border  of  the  country.  Towards  the 
interior  the  land  rises  by  gentle  gradations  to 
the  height  of  from  3000  to  5000  or  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  these  tem- 
perate regions  European  fruits  and  grain  are 
reared  in  abundance,  while  the  intermediate 
valleys  are  found  extremely  favourable  for  tho 
cultivation  of  sugar,  cofiee,  and  generally  for  all 
sorts  of  tropical  produce.  Mountains,  table' 
lands,  and  plains.  There  are  no  mountains  of 
very  great  elevation.  The  country  is  from  N. 
to  S.  traversed  by  two  parallel  ranges,  from 
which  others  diverge,  and  inclose  extensive 
plains  and  low-lying  tracts.  In  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  the  peak  of  Itambe  attains  an 
elevation  of  6960  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  culminating  points  of  the  Serra  do  Espin- 
ha^o  chain  are  Itacolumi  and  Piedade,  which 
respectively  attain  an  elevation  of  5750  and 
5830  feet.  The  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  or  Organ 
Mountains,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  peaks  to  the  tubes  of  an  organ,  reach  their 
culminating  point  in  the  Morro  dos  Canudos, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  4476  feet.  These  are 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  th?  Brazilian  mountain?. 
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The  table-lands  occupy  more  than  half  tlie 
empire,  and  have  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to 
2:00  feet;  whilst  the  plains  or  silvas,  as  the 
natives  call  them,  through  which  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries  How,  are  equal  to  six  times 
the  size  of  France,  and  aflbrd  provender  to  in- 
numerable herds  of  wild  animals.  Rivers.  Un- 
equalled for  number  and  extent  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  The  Amazon,  the  largest, 
though  not  the  longest  in  the  world,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  liio  San  Francesco,  Negro,  and 

\  Madeira;  the  Branco,  a  tributary  of  the  iJio 
Negro;  the  Tapajos,  and  Xingu:  the  Araguay, 

I  Maranliao,  Parnahyba,  and  Toeantins ;  the  Va- 
zabarris,  Itapicurii,  Paraguassu,  and  the  Bel- 
monte;  in  the  interior,  the  Uruguay,  Yguazu, 
Tietaz,  Para,  Paraguay,  and  Parana,  with  many 
other  streams  of  smaller  dimensions  meandering 
through  the  country.  Lalces.  Comparatively 
few  of  great  extent.  The  lake  dos  Patos,  in 
the  province  of  Uio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  Sao  Pedro, 
is  the  ia'-gest,  being  100  miles  long,  and  35  in 
its  broadest  part.  There  are  some  others  of 
from  20  to  30  miles  in  length  in  the  W,  pro- 
vinces, requiring  no  particular  description. 
Forests.  Immense.  Humboldt  says,  "  If  the  name 
of  primeval  forests  can  be  given  to  any  forests 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  none  can  claim  it 
perhaps  so  strictly  as  those  that  fill  the  con- 
nected basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon." 
All  travellers  concur  in  stating  that  the  interior 
of  Brazil  forms  in  general  a  vast  and  impene- 
trable forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  closely 
interwoven  with  brushwood,  and  with  innu- 
merable shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  which 
cling  round  them  to  their  summits,  and  which, 
being  generally  adorned  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers,  give  a  peculiar  and  rich  appearance 
to  the  scenery.  Tliese  forests  also  abound  in 
the  greatest  varieties  of  useful  and  beautiful 
woods,  well  adapted  for  dyeing,  for  cabinet- 
work, or  fir  ship-building.  There  are  some  of 
these  which  have  the  property  of  hardness  in  a 
superior  degree,  and  others  which  are  very 
heavy  and  have  a  peculiar  fragrance.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed  the  cocoa-nut,  maho- 
gany, logwood,  rosewood.  Brazil-wood,  and  the 
caoutchouc  tree ;  all  of  which  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  variety  and  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  of  this  favoured  land  are  not  the 
least  remarkable  features  in  its  vegetable 
productions ;  indeed,  in  parts,  the  whole 
country  resembles  a  vast  flower-garden,  and 
almost  overpowers  the  senses  by  its  extreme 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Climate.  In  the  northern 
parts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amazon, 
great  heat  prevails ;  in  the  higher  parts,  and 
towards  the  south,  the  climate  is  more  tem- 
perate, and  even  cold,  the  thermometer  falling 
as  low  as  40°.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
climate  is  delightful.  Zoology.  The  forests 
afford  a  haunt  to  innumerable  apes  and  other 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  jaguar,  the  wolf, 
the  saratu,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  fox, 
the  opossum,  the  sloth,  the  porcupine, the  ounce, 
the  tapir,  the  wild  boar,  the  squirrel,  rats ;  ancl 
ocveral  kinds  of  bats,  vampires,  and  quandiru, 
which  in  the  night  fasten  on  domestic  animals 
and  suck  iheir  blood.  The  birds  of  Brazil 
are  of  wonderful  variety  and  beauty.  The 
largest  Is  the  American  ostrich,  or  emu. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  kites,  besides  toucans,  parrots,  wood- 
peckers, and  humming-birds.  Pigeons  are 
caught  by  grain  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the 
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manioc-root;  the  lakes  in  the  south  abound 
with  water-fowl.  Insects  and  reptiles  are  nu- 
merous in  most  parts.  Of  domestic  animals, 
immense  herds  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs 
are  reared ;  whilst  the  extensive  thinly- wooded 
plains  literally  swarm  with  horned  cattle,  whose 
tallow,  hides,  and  horns  fcirm  the  chief  articles 
of  a  large  export  trade.  Pro.  The  land  in  Brazil 
almost  everywhere  yields  an  abundant  produce. 
Maize,  beans,  cassava-root,  which  is  generally 
used  as  bread  by  all  ranks,  are  very  generally 
cultivated ;  also  wheat  and  other  European 
grains;  and  where  the  farmer  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  and  has  the  means,  he 
grows  coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  bananas,  gin- 
ger, yams,  cloves,  ciimamon,  lemons,  oranges, 
figs,  and  other  kinds  of  fruits ;  and  manufac- 
tures sugar,  and  cocoa  as  well  as  cassava  and 
tapioca  from  the  manioc-root.  Minerals.  These 
are  considerable,  and  comprise  gold,  silver,  iron, 
diamonds,  topazes,  and  other  precious  stones. 
Gold  and  diamonds,  for  which  Brazil  has  been 
so  long  celebrated,  abound  in  almost  all  the 
higher  regions  of  the  interior;  and  they  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, where  the  stream  is  most  rapid.  Through 
the  country  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  is  one  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Brazil,  runs  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  which  those  streams  have  their 
rise,  which,  running  to  the  S.W.,  fall  into  the 
Parana,  or,  turning  to  the  S.E,,  are  carried  by 
the  Rio  San  Francesco  into  the  Atlantic.  All 
those  streams, more  especially  near  their  sources, 
have  been  found  rich  both  in  gold  and  diamonds; 
and  almost  all  the  towns  in  the  interior  were 
originally  mining  stations.  On  the  river  Cuyaba, 
about  1000  miles  into  the  interior,  are  situated 
the  most  western  mining  stations  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Brazil.  Diamonds,  however,  have 
mostly  been  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  The 
largest  was  found  in  the  Rio  Abaete,  in  1791 ; 
it  weighed  133|  carats.  In  1847  another  was 
found  by  a  negro,  worth  £45,000.  in  the  dia- 
mond mines  about  20,000  negroes  are  employed; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  riches  which 
these  jewels  m;'y  be  supposed  to  confer,  it  has 
been  found  that,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  the  exports  of  sugar  and  coftee  were 
of  more  value  than  all  the  diamonds  that  had 
been  found  in  the  country  during  a  period  of 
eighty  years.  The  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio,  or 
of  the  Cold  Mountains,  in  which  the  diamond- 
works  are  established,  consists  of  a  range  of 
rugged  mountains,  which  have  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction,  and  are  generally  estimated 
to  rise  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  tract  of  country  termed  the  diamond- 
ground  extends  about  50  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  25  Irom  east  to  west.  Manf. 
Cotton-weaving  and  tanning.  All  the  branches 
of  industry,  however,  are  mostly  performed  by 
slaves.  Towns.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital ;  Bahia, 
Pcrnambuco,  San  Paulo,  Maranham,  Para,  Villa 
Bella,  and  Cachoeira.  Fop.  7,677,800.  Lat. 
between  4°  30'  N.  and  33"^  S.  Lon.  between 
35°  and  74°  W.— Brazil  was  discovered  in  1500 
by  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator; but  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1549 
that  tlie  court  of  Portugal  sent  a  governor  to 
regulate  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
new  colony.  The  possession  of  Brazil  was  long 
contested  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch, 
the  latter  being,  however,  at  last  driven  from 
the  country.  In  1808  King  John  VI.,  having 
been  driven  from  Europe  by  Napoleon  I,,  too^ 
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up  his  residence  in  Brazil.  Keturning*  in  1821, 
Brazil  was  lost  to  Portugal;  for  in  1823  it  de- 
clared itself  an  independent  state,  electing-  the 
son  of  John  VI.,  Don  Pedro,  its  emperor.  In 
the  following  year  its  independence  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Portugal.  In  1831  the  tlirone  was 
abdicated  in  favour  of  the  emperor  Don  Pedro 
II.,  who  was  then  only  in  his  sixth  year,  and 
who,  in  1841,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  forced 
to  do  away  with  the  regency  and  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  Under  his  sway  Brazil 
has  materially  advanced  in  all  the,  arts  of  civi- 
lization. In  1843  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Louis 
Philippe's  son,  married  a  sister  of  Don  Pedro  II. 
In  1851  the  war  which  had  been  carried  on 
between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  led  to  the  fall 
of  Rosas  and  the  opening  of  the  Parana. 

Bkazos  de  Dios,  bra'-zos  de{r)  de'-os,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  Texas,  U.S.,  North  America, 
which  rises  in  that  state,  and,  after  a  course  of 
900  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  50 
miles  from  Galveston. 

Brazza,  brat'-sa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
belonging  to  Austria,  opposite  to  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmatia.  JExf.  about  24  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  8  broad.  Area,  170  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous,  but  producing  corn,  figs,  almonds, 
oil,  saffron,  and  wine.    Po/?.  15,500. 

13READALBANE,  bve-claV -ban,  a  momitainous 
district  of  Scotland,  forming  the  W.  part  of 
Perthshire.  In  it  are  the  mountain  Ben 
Lawers,  3945  feet  high,  and  lochs  Tay  and 
Lyon. 

Brechin,  brech'-in,  a  town  and  parish  in 
Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
rising  from  the  N.  bank  of  the  Esk,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  of  two  arches, 
7^  miles  W.  from  Montrose.  A  bishop's  see 
was  founded  at  Brechin  about  the  year  1150, 
and  well  endowed  by  King  David  I. ;  and  there 
are  the  remains,  partly  entire,  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  166  feet  in  length  by  61  in  breadth, 
the  west  end  of  which  serves  for  the  parish 
church.  There  is  also  a  castle  belonging  to 
Lord  Panmure,  and  a  hospital  called  the  "Maison 
Dieu."  Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture.  Fop. 
of  parish,  8810 ;  of  town,  6637. 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  brek'-nok,  a  county 
of  S.  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  Radnor,  W.  by  Car- 
digan and  Caermarthen,  S.  by  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan,  and  E.  by  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
^xt.  about  35  miles  in  length,  by  30  in  breadth. 
Area,  about  750  square  miles.  De&c.  Moun- 
tainous, and  about  a  third  of  the  whole  entirely 
waste  and  uncultivated.  Rivers.  Wye,  Usk, 
Yrfon,  Tawe,  and  the  Taf,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Taf  Fechan  and  the  Taf  Fawr. 
Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  abundance  of  iron,  and 
great  quantities  of  coal  and  limestone.  Manf. 
Woollen  cloth,  wool,  worsted  stockings;  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  timber,  iron,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  butter,  and  cheese.  Fop.  61,627. — In 
this  county  are  Brecknock  Beacon,  which  is  the 
loftiest  hill  in  S.  Wales,  being  2862  feet,  and 
Cradle  Mountain,  or  Pen  Cader,  2660  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  brek'-on,  the  county 
town  of  Brecknockshire,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Usk  and  Honddhu,  or 
Hondey,  14  miles  S.  from  Builth.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built,  consisting  principally  of  three 
streets,  and  the  houses  in  general  are  of  very 
indifferent  structure.  There  are  three  parish 
churches,  St.  John's,  St.  David's,  and  St.  Mary's, 
witliin  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  wall,  and 
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several  other  places  of  worship.  It  also  pos- 
sesses the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle,  built  in 
1094.  Manf.  ChieHy  cloth  and  cotton  stockings:. 
Fop.  about,  GOOO.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  born  here 
in  1755. 

Breda,  brai'-da,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  on  the  Merk, 
near  the  influx  of  the  A  a,  having  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  and  24  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Bois-le-Duc.  It  has  a  church  with  a  spire 
362  feet  high,  a  town-hall,  magnetic  observa- 
tory, Latin  school,  and  several  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  places  of  worship.  The  town 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  a  gate  at  each 
angle.  Its  natural  position,  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  marsh,  contributes  materially  to  its  de- 
fence; and  the  adjoining  country  can  be  laid 
under  water  by  means  of  sluices  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  Merk.  It  is  further  protected 
by  a  large  castle,  constructed  by  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England. 
Manf.  Breda  was  in  former  times  a  commercial 
town,  and  had  extensive  cloth  manufactories ; 
but  there  are  now  only  a  few  manufactories  of 
stockings,  carpets,  hats,  musical  instruments, 
and  several  breweries.  Fop.  about  13,000.  Lat. 
51°  35'  N.  Lon.  4°  46'  E.  Before  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  against  the  matchless  severity 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  this  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  William  I.  of  Orange.  Here,  occupied 
more  with  hounds  and  hawks  than  with  politics, 
he  exercised  a  princely  hospitality.  In  1566 
Louis  of  Nassau  and  Count  St.  Aldegonde  first 
proposed  the  famous  league  of  the  nobles,  called 
"  the  Compromise  of  Breda,"  in  this  town ;  and 
Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  it  during  part 
of  his  exile.  Several  congresses  have  sat  here 
—in  1575,  1667,  and  1746.  That  of  1667  led  to 
the  peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, by  which  the  Dutch  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tain New  York  and  New  Jersey  states,  then 
called  New  Belgium.  The  railway  connecting 
Antwerp  and  the  Hague  passes  through  Breda. 

Breisach,  New,  bri'-sdk,  a  strongly  fortified 
frontier  town  of  France,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Col- 
mar.   Fop.  3456. 

Breisach,  Old,  a  fortified  town  of  Baden, 
opposite  New  Breisach.  It  contains  a  fine 
old  cathedral.  It  was  besieged  in  1638  by  the 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  in  1703  by  Marshal 
Vauban.   Fop.  3200. 

Bremen,  brem'-en,  a  duchy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  now  included  in  the  province  of  Stade, 
lying  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and 
having  Hadeln  on  the  E.,  and  Luneburg  with 
Verden  on  the  S.  Area.  2625  square  miles. 
Desc.  In  the  low  grounds,  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  the  soil  is  excellent.  In  the  central 
part,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  dry  and 
unproductive.  Fop.  about  200,000.— In  1719 
this  duchy,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Bremen, 
was  sold  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  then 
George  I.  of  England. 

Bremen,  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  the 
Germanic  confederation,  stands  on  the  Weser, 
59  miles  S.W.  from  Hamburg.  Area  of  dis- 
trict, 75  square  miles.  The  town  is  divided  by 
the  Weser  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  the 
Altstadt  and  Neustadt,  or  the  old  and  new  town, 
both  of  which  are  fortified.  The  buildings  most 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  exchange, 
and  town-hall,  and  the  observatory  of  Olbers. 
The  principal  street  is  of  great  length,  and, 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  is  well  built 
and  paved.   Commerce,  The  trade  of  Bremeu 
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consists  partly  of  its  manufactures  of  refined 
eug-ar,  cotton,  woollen  cloths,  dye-stuffs,  &c.; 
but  chiefly  of  the  exportation  of  the  products  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  im- 
portation of  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods. 
JPop.,  including  district,  ahout  93,000.  Lat. 
63°  5'  N.  Lon.  8°  48'  E.— Under  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.  this  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  Weser ;  but,  in  1815,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  restored  it  to  its  former  independence. 
In  the  Germanic  confederation  it  holds  the 
third  rank  among  the  free  cities,  and,  with 
them,  holds  the  seventeenth  rank  in  the  diet,— 
It  is  connected  by  railway  with  E.,  N.,  and  W. 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Brenditz,  bram'-ditz,  a  village  of  Moravia, 
2  miles  from  Znaym.  The  archduke  Charles 
made  this  place  his  head-quarters  during  the 
battle  of  Znaym,  in  1809, 

Brennei?,  hrain'-7ier,  one  of  the  culminating 
points  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  It  rises 
between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha,  and  the  Adige,  to  a 
height  of  6788  feet ;  and  the  mountain  to  which 
it  belongs  is  traversed  at  an  elevation  of  4650 
feet  on  the  way  to  Innspruck  from  Brixen. 

Brent,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  England  ; 
one  traversing  Herts  and  Middlesex,  the  other 
passing  through  Somersetshire. 

Brent,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land. 

Brenta,  broin'-ta,  a  river  of  Italy,  having 
its  source  in  Lake  Caldonazzo,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and,  after  a  course  of  90  miles,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic,  through  the  canal  of  Brentanova,  or 
Brentono,  at  Brondolo. 

Brentford,  brent'-ford,  a  market  town  of 
England,  and  the  nominal  capital  of  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  7^  miles  W.  from  London,  The 
town  is  divided  by  the  river  Brent,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a  station  on  a  loop 
line  of  the  South  Western  Railway.  Fop.  about 
9743. 

Brentwood,  a  small  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  It  Avas  formerly  a  market 
town,  and  is  distant  from  London  17  miles  in  an 
E.N.E,  direction.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern 
Union  Railway.   Fop.  3093. 

Brescia,  brai'-slia,  a  large  city  of  Lombardy, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  60 
miles  E.N.E,  from  Milan,  situated  on  the  Garza. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  ditches,  and  bastions, 
and  the  ramparts  are  lined  with  trees.  It  con- 
tains several  handsome  squares  and  streets, 
numerous  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  the- 
atre, and  the  Broletto,  or  old  palace  of  the  re- 
public. There  are  also  several  fountains  ;  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct.  Manf.  Arms, 
leather,  silk,  flax,  wool,  linen  ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  oil-mills.  Its  wine  enjoys  a  high 
reputation,  Foip.  of  town,  40,500. — This  place 
is  celebrated  for  its  Roman  remains.  In  1822 
an  entire  edifice  was  excavated,  and  several 
statues  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
at  various  times,  which  have  been  placed  in  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  In  1790  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  was  assigned  to  Austria.  In  1849  it  was 
involved  in  the  commotions  which  then  dis- 
tracted continental  Europe,  and  although  barri- 
caded, the  Austrians,  under  General  Haynau, 
carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Its  for- 
tifications were  afterwards  greatly  strengthened. 

Brescia,  a  province  of  Lombardy,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  above,  and  formerly  belonged 
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to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Area.  1999  square 
miles,   Foj).  486,383. 

Breslatj,  brea'-lou,  the  capitnl  of  Silesia, 
Prussia,  is  situated  in  a  principality  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Oder,  at  the  influx  of  the  small 
river  Ohlau,  which  divides  the  town,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  135  miles  E.  from  Dresden.  It  consists 
of  the  old  and  new  towns,  contiguous  to  which 
are  five  suburbs,  one  standing  on  an  island  in 
the  Oder,  It  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls 
and  other  fortifications,  which  were  demolished 
in  1813  and  1814,  and  has  six  large  and  several 
smaller  bridges  which  connect  the  town  with 
the  suburbs.  There  are  a  great  many  places  of 
worship,  belonging  to  different  denominations, 
and  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  built  on  an  island 
outside  of  the  town,  has  seventeen  chapels. 
The  university,  transferred  here  from  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  in  1811,  has  a  public  library  of 
250,000  volumes  and  2300  MSS,  The  town  has 
several  other  libraries,  gymnasia,  schools  of  in- 
dustry and  arts,  several  Protestant  colleges,  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  board.  The  number 
of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  is 
considerable,  and  there  are  several  establish- 
ments for  poor  students.  Manf.  Linen,  printed 
cottons,  calico,  chintzes,  woollen  stuffs,  silk, 
Turkish  yarn,  thread,  needles,  plate,  earthen- 
ware, jewellery,  starch,  snuff,  and  sealing-wax. 
It  has  a  trade  in  timber,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  oxen, 
madder,  and  mining  produce.  Fop.  138,651. 
Lat.  51°  6'  N,  Lon.  17^  2'  E.— In  1807  Breslau 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  French.  It 
has  communication  with  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stettin, 
and  Hamburg,  by  railway. 

Breslatj,  a  government  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia.  Area.  3870  geographical 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  S., 
but  level  in  other  directions.  Rivers.  The 
Oder,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Stober,  the  Weide, 
the  Neisse,  the  Ohlau,  and  the  Weisbritz,  Fro. 
The  usual  grain  crops,  with  flax,  madder,  hops, 
and  tobacco.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  arsenic.  Cornelians,  opals,  agates, 
and  garnets,  are  frequently  found.  Fop. 
130,000. 

Press  AY,  bres'-sai,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
Ext.  about  4^  miles  long  and  3  broad.  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Shetland  by 
Bressay  Sound,  a  fine  harbour,  wiiich  frequently 
forms  a  rendezvous  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
ships  and  Dutch  herring-vessels.  Fop.  about 
1000,    Lat.  60°  7'  N.    Lon.  1°  15'  W. 

Brest,  brest,  a  seaport  city  of  France,  one  of 
the  chief  stations  of  the  French  marine,  and  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  a 
gulf  on  the  west  coast  of  Brittany,  called  the 
Road  of  Brest,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
310  miles  W.  from  Paris.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  consists  of 
narrow,  steep,  winding,  and  dirty  streets;  in 
the  suburb  of  Recouvrance,  however,  these  are 
broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses  very  hand- 
some. The  harbour,  situated  between  this 
suburb  and  the  town,  is  in  the  form  of  a  long 
canal,  and  is  capable  of  containing  60  ships  of 
the  line.  On  a  steep  rock,  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  roads,  called  the  Goulet,  stands 
the  citadel,  which  is  defended  towards  the  land 
by  strong  outworks.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  stately 
tower,  which  serves,  with  the  citadel  and  several 
batteries,  to  protect  the  harbour.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  without  the  entrance,  on  Point  St. 
Mathieu,  The  principal  public  buildings  and 
objects  of  curiosity  iu  the  town  are  the  barracks, 
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rope-walks,  cloth-manufactories,  forges,  and 
foundries ;  the  immense  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard; a  prison,  called  Le  Bagne,  built  on  a  hill, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  4000  convicts; 
the  two  quays  which  encompass  the  harbour  ; 
the  house  of  correction,  the  hospital,  theatre, 
two  marine  academies,  and  the  fme  walk  called 
Le  Cours.  Its  commerce  is  principally  hmited 
to  the  supplying  of  provisions  to  the  town  and 
port.  Fop.  50,000.  Lat.  4S^  23'  X.  Lon.  4^ 
27'  W.— Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  Brest  and  convert 
it  into  a  naval  station.  Vauban  extended  and 
improved  its  fortifications.  It  was  at  Brest  that 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  landed,  when  on  her  way 
to  St.  Germain.  In  1694  it  was  attacked  by  an 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Berkeley  ;  but  the 
expedition  failed.  As  a  naval  school,  and  port 
of  construction,  it  ranked  before  both  Cherbourg 
and  Toulon,  until  the  vast  extensions  and  im- 
provements made  by  Xapoleonlll.  at  Cherbourg 
placed  the  latter  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
ports  of  France. 

Beetagxe,  or  Bsittany,  Irit'-a-ne,  one  of 
the  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided 
before  the  Eevolutiou.  It  now  forms  the  de- 
partments of  Finisterre,  C6tes-du-Xord,  Morbi- 
han,  lUe  and  Yilaine,  and  Loire  Inferieure.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  Britons,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peopled  by  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Koman  do- 
minion, and  after  the  Saxon  invasion. 

Bbeii&xy,  hre-teen'-ye,  a  village  of  France, 
department  of  the  Eure-and-Loire,  6  miles  S.E. 
from  Chartres. — This  place  is  memorable  for  a 
treaty  concluded  herein  1360.  By  it  the  French 
king,  John,  recovered  his  freedom  after  having 
been  a  prisoner  since  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

Bretox,  Cape,  href -on,  an  island  of  British 
N.  America,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Xova  Scotia. 
:Ext,  Extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  100  miles, 
by  an  extreme  breadth  of  84.  Area.  8120  square 
•miles.  Desc.  It  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia 
by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  about 
three  miles  wide,  and  is  about  60  miles  from 
Kewfoundland,  the  intervening  space  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  This 
island  derives  its  importance  from  the  fisheries 
carried  on  in  the  adjoining  seas,  to  which  the 
possession  of  a  port  in  the  island  became  neces- 
sary. Its  principal  towns  are  Sydney  and  Louis- 
burg.  Po/7.  35,000. — This  island  was  first  taken 
possession  of  in  August,  1712,  by  the  French, 
and  in  1745  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  finally 
ceded  in  1763. 

Breton,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
above  island.    Lat.  45^  56'  N.    Lon.  59^  46'  W. 

Briax^ox,  hre'-an-saicng,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps, 
48  miles  S.E.  from  Grenoble.  Manf.  Cutlery, 
cotton  goods,  and  lead  pencils.  The  colouring 
matter  called  French  chalk  or  Brian  con  chalk 
is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  4500.— 
This  is  the  most  elevated  town  in  France,  being 
4285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  one 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  Austria, 
1859.   It  was  the  Brigantium  of  the  Romans. 

Bride,  St.,  hridey  the  name  of  several 
parishes,  with  small  populations,  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  largest  is  in  the  city  of  London. 
Fop.  5660. 

Bridgend,  hridj'-end,  a  town  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, S.  Wales,  6  miles  W.N.W,  from  Cowbridge. 
Poo.  2685. 
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Eridgenorth,  hridrj' -north,  a  parliamentary 
borough  town  of  England,  in  Shropshire,  divided 
by  the  Severn  into  the  Low  and  High  towns,  19 
miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  The  two  are  con- 
nected by  a  stone  bridge,  which  has  six  arches. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  part  of 
which  still  remain.  The  churches  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  St.  Leonard  stand  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  High  Town.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  excellent  malt  are  made  here,  equal,  it 
not  superior,  to  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  7669. 

Bridgetown,  bridg'-toicn,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  situated  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
which  is  4  miles  broad  and  3  long.  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  West- 
India  islands.  Pop.  about  21,500.  Lat.  IS°  9' 
N.  Lon.  59^  35'  W. — Bridgetown  was  made  a 
city  in  1342,  and  has  suffered,  at  different  times, 
both  from  fires  and  hurricanes.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  April,  1663.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1756,  1766,  and 
1767.  It  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  dreadful  conflagrations  of  these  years, 
when  it  was  again  partially  destroyed  by  the 
storm  of  10th  October,  1780,  in  which  above  4000 
of  the  inhabitants  miserably  perished.  It 
suffered  again  from  fire  in  1845. 

Bridgetown,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States.  One  in  Cumberland,  New 
Jersey  ;  another  in  Queen  Anne  County,  Mary- 
land ;  and  a  third  in  Kent,  a  county  of  the  same 
state. 

Bridgeto-wn,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Cork, 
Ireland.  Pojd.  614. — This  is  also  the  name  of 
several  villages  in  Ireland. 

Beidgewater,  hridg'-icaw-ter,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Somersetshire,  situated  on  the  river  Par- 
ret,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Taunton,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  canal.  The  streets  of  this  town 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  but  the  houses  are  irre- 
gularly built.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  buOding  with  a 
lofty  spire,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  in  Holy  Trinity 
parish,  there  are  places  of  public  worship  for 
various  other  denominations.  It  has  also  a 
large  town-hall,  a  gaol,  a  court-house,  a  free 
grammar-school  founded  in  1561,  which  is  free 
in  name  only,  another  school  founded  by  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  an  infirmarv.  Pop.  of  parish,  about 
12,120.— Here  Admiral  Blake  was  born  in  1599. 
The  inhabitants  took  the  king's  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  the  castle  was  taken  by  the 
troops  of  the  parliament  and  dismantled,  and 
they  supported  the  duke  of  ^loi. mouth  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  king  James  II,  in  1635. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Rail- 
way. 

Bridgewater,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  difierent  states  of  the  United  States, 

Bridlington.    {See  Burlington.) 

Bridport,  brid'-port,  a  seaport  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire, 
situated  on  the  Brit  or  Bride  river,  16  miles 
N.W.  from  Dorchester,  and  one  mile  from  its  own 
harbour.  It  lies  between  two  branches  of  the 
river,  and  consists  principally  of  three  spacious 
streets,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  in  1362,  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  its  tower  is  seventy-two 
feet  high.  It  possesses  alms-houses,  an  endowed 
charity-school,  besides  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions, a  market-house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  prison. 
Manf,  Cordage,  sailcloth  nets,  and  twines  of 
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all  descriptions.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  timber  and  hemp  with  Russia,  Norway, 
and  America.   Fop.  719. 

Brieg,  hreeg,  a  well-built  and  populous  town 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  in  a  district  or  circle  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Oder,  over  which  there  is  a 
strongly  built  wooden  bridge,  27  miles  S.E. 
from  lireslau.  It  has  a  ducal  castle,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  library,  and  there  are  various  workhouses 
and  establishments  for  the  poor.  Manf.  Linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  about  12,000. 
— It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to 
Oppeln.  The  area  of  the  district  is  about  200 
square  miles.   Fop.  60,000. 

Brielle,  or  Bktel,  hreel,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  island  of  Voorn,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Eotterdam.  It  lins  a  good  harbour,  and  is  a 
handsome,  well-built  town,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Pop.  about  4000.— The  capture  of  this  place  by 
William  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the  "  beggars 
of  the  sea,"  in  1572,  was  the  first  important 
event  which  took  place  in  the  struggle  between 
Holland  and  Spain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  republic.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  De 
Witt,  the  eminent  statesman,  and  Van  Tromp, 
the  famous  admiral  of  Holland. 

Brienne-le-Chateatj,  bre'-en-le(r)-s7ia-to' ,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube, 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Bar-sur-Aubc.  Fop.  2000.— 
Here  Napoleon  I.  and  Bourrienne  received  the 
rudiments  of  their  military  education,  and  here, 
in  1814,  the  emperor  gained  an  advantage  over 
the  allies,  when  his  fortunes  were  fast  on  the 
wane. 

Brienz,  hre'-eniz,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  30 
miles  S  E.  from  Bern,  It  is  situated  on  the  lake 
of  Brienz,  which  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  numerous  torrents  and  waterfalls  are 
sublimely  picturesque.  Among  these  the  fall  of 
the  Giessbach  is  the  principal.   Fop.  2280. 

Brieuc,  or  Brieux,  St.,  hre'-u{v),  a  well-built 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  C6tes-du-Nord,  238  miles  W.  from  Paris. 
It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  flax,  thread,  linen,  wool- 
lens, cattle,  honey,  Avax,  paper,  leather,  and  iron, 
and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and 
thriving  fisheries.  Fop.  about  15,000.  Lat.  4S° 
31'  N.  Lon.  2°  45''  W.— This  town  arose  from  a 
monastery  erected  here  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  by  St.  Brieuc,  an  Irishman. 

Brighton",  or  Brighthelmstoke,  Iri'-ton,  a 
parliamentary  borough  and  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Englandjin  Sussex,  47  miles  S.  from  Lon- 
don, situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  lying  between 
Beachy  Head  and  Worthing  Point,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  Brighton  occupies  an  eminence 
sloping  towards  a  lawn  called  the  Steyne,  and 
to  a  wide  and  handsome  road,  more  than  two 
miles  long,  facing  the  sea,  where  are  built  fine 
shops  and  mansions,  and  which  is  frequented  as 
a  promenade.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  streets, 
most  of  them  composed  of  commodious  and 
elegant  houses,  specially  adapted  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers,  in  addition  to  its  per- 
manent population.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
and  twelve  other  episcopal  churches  and  chapels, 
it  has  places  of  public  worship  belonging  to 
almost  every  denomination  of  Christians,  also  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  It  likewise  contains  several 
free  schools,  a  proprietary  school  called  Brighton 
College,  a  training  school  for  school-mistrt'sses, 
a  school  for  the  indigent  blind,  the  Sussex 
county  hospital,  two  dispensaries,  asylums  for 
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orphans,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  an 
eye-infirmary,  and  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a  market,  and  a  town-hall.  A  theatre 
was  opened  in  1807 ;  and  there  are  assembly- 
rooms,  a  suspension  chain-pier  extending  1014 
loet  into  the  sea,  a  large  town-hall,  and  baths, 
besides  several  places  of  amusement.  A  build- 
ing, with  domes  and  minarets,  called  the  Marine 
Pavilion,  was  erected  here  for  the  Prince  o 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  in  1784,  near  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Steyne,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation  of  Brighton,  and  fitted 
up,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  as  a  place  of 
recreation.  Brighton  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Sussex  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
l.junded  in  1836.  From  its  various  attractions, 
the  town  is  usually  crowded  during  the  summer 
season.  Fop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  87,311 
It  is  a  principal  station  on  the  London,  13righton, 
and  South  Coast  Kailway.  Lat.  50^  49'  N. 
Lon.  0°  8'  W. 

Beightside  Bieelow,  hrite'-side  beer'-lo,  a 
township  of  England,  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  adjoining  Sheffield.   Fop.  29,818. 

Beightwell,  hrite'-ioel,  the  name  of  several 
English  parishes,  none  with  a  population  above 
800. 

Beigt^oles,  hreen'-yol,  a  town  oi  France,  in 
the  department  of  tlie  Var,  20  m.iles  N.E.  from 
Toulon.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  grown  ex- 
cellent plums.  It  has  a  trade  in  brandies,  wines, 
prunes,  and  olives.    Fop.  6000. 

Beindisi,  hrin-de'-se,  an  ancient  fortified  city 
and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  45  miles  E.N.E.  from  Taranto. 
Its  harbour  was  nearly  choked  up,  but  since 
IS  13,  when  a  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  | 
mole,  it  has  been  greatly  improved.  Fop.  about 
9000.  Lat.  40°  40'  N.  Lon.  17°  58'  E.— This  is  | 
the  ancient  Brundusium,  and  was  the  place 
whence  the  Roman  generals  almost  invariably  I 
sailed  in  their  wars  with  Greece,  Macedonia,  | 
and  Asia.  In  consequence  of  its  situation,  it ' 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  historical ' 
events.  Virgil  died  in  it.  Horace,  in  one  of 
his  satires,  has  immortalized  it.  Octavius  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Ctesar  in  it,  and  Agrippina 
landed  on  its  shores  with  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
manicus,  her  husband.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  \ 
empire,  it  shared  in  the  general  calamities  which  j 
befel  Roman  cities.  Steamers  to  the  Ionian  I 
Islands  and  Malta  now  touch  at  it,  and  it  has 
lately  been  made  an  entrepot  for  foreign  goods, 
with  large  warehouses  for  bonding  them. 

Beisbane,  bris'-hain,  a  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  river  Brisbane.  It  was  formerly  a  penal 
settlement,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so  in  1842.  Fop, 
of  N.  and  S.  Brisbane,  4225. 

Beistol,  bris'-tol,  a  city,  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, seaport,  and  county  of  England,  112  miles 
W.  from  London,  in  a  direct  line,  and  118  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  on 
the  river  Avon,  which  is  here  joined  by  the 
Frome.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  origi- 
nally constructed  50O  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  in 
1768;  it  consists  of  three  wide  and  lofty  arches. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  part  of  the 
abbey  of  St,  Augustine,  founded  by  Robert  Fitz- 
harding  about  1140,  has  been  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  which  is  the  principal  edifice  in  the 
city.  The  church  oi  St.  Mark,  opposite  the 
cathedral,  was  formerly  collegiate;  it  is  the 
mayor's  chapel.   All  the  churches  are  neat, 
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beautifully  decorated,  and  most  ol  t"  cm  have 
many  handsome  monuments.  The  muniment- 
room  of  St.  Mary's,  Redcliffe,  is  where  the  un- 
fortunate Chatterton  declared  he  had  ijund  the 
poems  he  attributed  to  Kowley  the  monk.  This 
city  also  contains  many  large  alms-houses  and 
charity-schools,  with  several  proprietary  schools, 
among-  which  may  be  named  Bristol  College,  in 
Park-street,  and  Clifton  College,  in  the  suburb 
oi  Clifton;  there  are  also  three  grammar-schools, 
the  free  grammar-school,  and  those  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Exchange  is  a  fine 
edifice  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  there  is  a 
structure  called  the  Commercial  Rooms,  for  the 
use  of  the  mercantile  interest,  which  was  erected 
in  1809.  An  elegant  and  convenient  theatre  was 
built  in  1766,  and  in  Princes-street  is  an  as- 
sembly-room, with  a  fine  txont.  Its  other  re- 
markable public  buildings  are  the  Merchants* 
Hall,  Council-house,  the  new  Guildhall,  a  large 
and  convenient  custom-house,  the  gaol,  Bristol 
Institution,  the  Victoria  Rooms,  the  baths  and 
pump-rooms  at  Clifton,  and  numerous  bridges. 
In  addition  to  the  cathedral  and  about  forty 
episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  it  contains  a 
vast  number  of  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and 
/laces  of  worship  for  almost  every  kind  of  reli- 
gion. There  are  a  great  number  of  charitable 
institutions  in  Bristol,  among  which  may  be 
named  St.  Peter's  and  the  Bristol  hospitals, 
two  dispensaries,  an  eye-infirmary,  and  the 
Bristol  infirmary,  with  asylums  for  orphans,  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  lying-in  insti- 
tution, and  several  Dorcas  societies.  Bristol 
has  long  been  engaged  in  a  very  extensive 
foreign  trade,  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
its  commercial  connexions  with  Ireland  are  very 
extensive.  Pop.,  with  suburbs,  154,000.  Lat. 
51°  23'  N.  Lon.  2°  35'  W.— The  city  was 
erected  into  an  independent  county  in  1372,  by 
Edward  III.  It  was  constituted  a  bishop's 
see  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  since  been  en- 
dowed with  various  privileges  and  immunities. 
In  1836  the  bishopric  was  united  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester.  In  1848  it  was  made  a  free  port. 
About  a  mile  west  of  Bristol,  close  to  the  river, 
stands  the  village  ot  Clifton  Hot  Wells,  cele- 
brated for  a  tepid  spring,  which  has  been  found 
apowerful  specific  in  various  maladies.  Although 
the  first  port  of  Great  Britain  whence  steam 
communication  was  effected  with  America,  not 
a  single  ocean  steamer  now  quits  the  place  on 
account  of  its  deficient  accommodation.  Bristol 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  dis- 
coverer of  N  ewfoundland,  and  Baily  the  sculptor, 
Chatterton  the  poet,  Bowdich  the  African  tra- 
veller, and  Southey.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  all  the  principal  towns  of  England. 

Bristol,  the  name  of  several  counties,  ports, 
and  townships  in  the  United  States.  The 
counties  are— 1.  In  Massachusetts,  with  an  area 
of  620  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  93,000. 
2.  In  Rhode  Island,  with  an  area  of  96  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  9000.— None  of  the 
other  places  have  a  population  above  5000. 

Beistol  Bay,  an  inlet  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Russian  territory,  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Lat.  58°  N.  Lon.  159°  W. 
Also  a  river  which  empties  itself  into  this  bay. 

Bristol  Channel,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  lying  be- 
tween the  S.  coast  of  Wales  and  the  counties  of 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The  Severn 
flows  into  it,  and  it  contains,  on  the  N,,  Milford 
Haven  and  the  bays  of  Caermarthea  and  Swa»- 
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sea;  on  the  S.,  the  bays  of  Barnstaple,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Porlock.  The  rapidity  with  which 
its  tide  flows  forms  the  singular  phenomenon 
called  the  "bore,"  when  it  meets  with  the 
currents  oi  the  Severn.  Lat.  between  50°  and 
51°  40'  N.    Lon.  between  ^°  and  5°  30'  W. 

Beit,  or  Bkide,  hrit,  a  river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  2  miles  from  Bridport. 

Beitain,  Geeat,  brU'-an,  the  largest  of  the 
British  isles,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  Sea, 
E,  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  W.  by  St.  George's  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ext.  From  N.  to  S.,  from 
Cape  Wrath  to  St.  Catherine's  Point,  Isle  of 
Wight,  587  miles  in  length ;  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
the  Land's  End,  is  about  3G0.  Area,  computed 
at  83,826  square  miles;  or  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  90,038  square  miles,  equal  to  56,000,000 
imperial  acres.  Besc.  Its  whole  coast  is  deeply 
penetrated  by  bays,  creeks,  and  estuaries,  which 
afford  many  safe  and  commodious  harbours, 
and  which,  under  the  heads  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  will  be  specifically  mentioned. 
The  form  of  the  island  has  been  compared 
to  a  triangle,  but  it  may  more  appropriately 
be  described  as  being  shaped  like  a  wedge,  the 
point  of  which  is  at  the  north,  and  the  head  at 
the  south.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  in  the 
N.  and  the  N.W.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  in  the 
S.E.  level  in  general,  and  possessed  of  an  alluvial 
soil.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  mountainous 
districts  is  barren,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  fer- 
tile, and  in  favourable  seasons  abundant  harvests 
are  produced.  Mounfams.  These  consist  of 
several  ranges,  one  of  which  runs  through  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire,  and  thence 
into  Wales,  where  it  attains  its  culminating 
point  in  Snowdon,  3590  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Another,  branching  from  the  Cotswold 
hills  in  Gloucestershire,  runs  through  Derby- 
shire, and  continues  northward  till  it  terminates 
in  the  lofty  peaks  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Northumberland.  The  next  are  the  Che- 
viots, the  Lammermoor,  and  the  Grampians, 
which  intersect  Scotland,  and  which,  in  Ben 
Nevis  on  the  W.,  and  Ben  Macdhui  on  the  N.E., 
attain  the  respective  heights  of  4106  and  4296 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  liivcrs.  The 
Thames,  Medway,  Trent,  Humber,  Tyne,  Forth, 
Tay,  and  Spey,  on  the  E.  coast,  and  on  the  W, 
the  Severn,  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Clyde.  Lakes. 
Those  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in 
England,  and  many,  called  lochs,  in  Scotland. 
Climate.  Cold  and  variable,  but  healthy  and 
invigorating.  Zoology.  The  badger,  fox,  martin, 
stoat,  wild  cat,  squirrel,  hedgehog,  hare,  rabbit, 
dormouse,  and  mole.  The  fallow  deer  and  the 
stag  are  still  to  be  found,  as  are  the  eagle,  the 
bittern,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  but  the  wild 
animals  of  Britain  are  fast  disappearing.  Of 
domestic  animals,  the  horse,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  of  the  best  description.  Tro.  The 
vegetable  productions  of  Britain  exist  in  con- 
siderable variety,  but  they  are  chiefly  the  pro- 
ducts of  art,  only  a  small  proportion  of  them 
being  indigenous.  Every  species  of  fruit  re- 
quires the  most  careful  culture  to  attain  perfec- 
tion; and  as  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  is 
in  general  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  western  to  grazing,  all  the  usual  grains  and 
grasses  are  grown.  The  average  of  land  under 
cultivation  and  pasture  in  the  island  has  been 
estimated  at  about  60,000,000  acres,  23,000,000 
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of  which  are  supposed  to  be  annually  in  crop 
and  in  gardens,  &c.    The  amount  of  corn,  de- 
ducting the  seed,  is  taken  at  54,500,000  quarters 
a  year.   Ilinerals.  Granite,  porphyry,  schistus, 
limestone,  and  very  beautiful  marble;  coal  in 
abundance;  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  small 
quantities  of  silver.    In  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land are  found  great  varieties  of  transparent  and 
coloured  crystals;  real  topazes  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  the  beryl  and  garnet.  The  well-known 
spars  which  are  produced  in  Derbyshire  are 
well  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and  fossil 
salt  is  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  pits  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.   It  is  calculated 
that  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  yield  upwards 
of  03,000,000  tons  annually.   Manf.  These  are 
various  and  extensive,  comprehending  every 
possible  variety  of  fabric  into  which  the  rude 
material  can  be  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  art, 
aided  by  the  most  perfect  machinery.  The  most 
important  arc  those  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  pottery,  the  working  of 
metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  tin.  The 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  consists,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  export  of  her  own  manufactured 
goods,  lor  the  raw  material  of  less  opulent  and 
civilized  countries.    No  better  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  its  manufacturing  industry  and  trade 
can  be  formed  than  by  stathig  the  fact  that  in 
Manchester  and  its  environs  a  motive  steam 
power  equal  to  1,200,000  horses  is  constantly 
maintained;  to  support  which  30,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  per  day,  or  9,500,000  a  year. 
In  the  manufacture  of  salt  alone  about  3000  tons 
are  consumed  per  day,  or  950,000  a  year.  The 
Transatlantic  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  other 
ports  consume  700,000  tons  per  year,  and  the 
manufacture  of  gas  absorbs  at  least  10,000,000 
tons  per  year.  The  export  of  coal  from  England 
reached,  in  1858,  6,078,000  tons ;  and  notwith- 
standing this  immense  consumption,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  England  alone  could  furnish  enough 
coal  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  the  space  of  4000  years.    Gov.  A  limited 
monarchy,  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons.   These  different  powers  constitute  the 
legislature,  and  their  united  consent  is  neces- 
sary to  the  passing  of  every  law.    JRev.  upwards 
of  £71,000,000.  Army.  Inclusiveof  British  troops 
engaged  in  India,  from  220,000  to  230,000  men, 
besides  militia  and  about  150,000  volunteers. 
Navy.  The  largest  in  the  world,  numbering 
about  600  ships  of  war,  carrying  15,000  guns 
and  80,000  seamen,  boys,  and  marines.  Bel. 
Episcopacy  in  England,  and  Prcsbyterianism  in 
Scotland.     Po/;.  In  1861  it  was  23,266,621, 
showing  an  increase  of  2,138,615  since  1851. 
Lat.  between  50°  and  58°  40'  N.   Lo7i.  between 
5°  47'  W.  and  1°  45'  E.— According  to  Camden, 
the  Diame  of  Britain  is  derived  from  the  word 
Brit,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, signifies  painted  or  stained ;  it  being 
a  common  custom  with  the  natives  to  paint 
their  naked  bodies,  and  to  wear  no  clothes  when 
they  were  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment, 
the  chase,  or  the  field  of  battle.  Throughout 
the  more  populous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  her 
canal,  railway,  and  postal  systems  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  The 
distance  over  which  mails  are  conveyed  within 
the  United  Kingdom  by  railways,  mail  coaches, 
&c.,  steamers,  boats,  and  foot  messengers,  is 
about  140,000  miles  per  day.   The  number  of 
letters  delivered  annually  in  the  United  King- 
dom amounts  to  about  600,000,000,  being  in  tho 

ratio  of  22  to  each  person  in  England,  7  in  Ire- 
land, and  16  in  Scotland.  {See  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales.) 

Bkitain,  New,  an  archipelago  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  consisting  of  several  islands  of  different 
dimensions.    Lat.  between  4°  30'  and  6°  30'  S. 
Lon.  149°  and  152°  W. 

Britain,  New,  a  village  of  the  United  States 
of  N.  America,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford, 
Connecticut.    Pop.  5212. 

British  Biiemah,  part  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  consisting  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  taken  from 
the  Burman  empire  during  the  present  century. 
They  were  incorporated  under  this  title  in  1862, 
and  form  a  distinct  government,  subject,  hov.*- 
ever,  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  For 
description  of  the  country,  productions,  &c.,  see 
the  provinces  under  their  respective  titles  and 

BUEMAH. 

British CoLiJMBiA.  (/S'eeCoLUMBiA,BRiTiSH.) 

British  Empire,  the,  is  the  most  powerful 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  embracing  within  its 
extent  an  immense  aggregated  area  and  popula- 
tion.   It  comprehends  two  great  divisions; 
namely,  the  British  Isles,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "  United  Kingdori  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  and  her  "  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies." Its  superficial  extent  and  population  will 
be  best  seen  by  being  given  in  the  following 
approximated  tabular  form: — 

States. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and 
Islands  adjacent  to 

Malta,  and  Gibraltar. 

Protected  States  in 

Hong-Kong  and  La- 
Australian  Colonies... 
Tasmania  and  New 

Nova-Scotia  and  Cape 
Prince  Edward  Island 
West  Indies  and  Ber- 
Iludson   Bay  Terri- 

Vancouver's  Island... 

Cape  Colony  &  Natal 

Lagos  and  Gold  Coast 
Senegambia  &  Sierra 

St.  Helena  and  Island 

122,550 
116 
851,018 

625,278 
24,700 

77 

1,516,5S6 

132,474 
210,020 
27,105 

18,671 
2,173 
40,200 

12,535 

2,920,000 
170,000 
200,000 
14,000 
13,500 
76,000 
119,268 
70S 
6,000 

483 

82 

29,031,301 
156,683 
135,634,244 

50,465,366 
1,919,487 

121,763 
1,113,104 

215,281 
2,506,755 
252,047 

332,264 
80,859 
122,633 

911,471 

180,000 
5,000 
40,000 
18,000 
25,635 
155,026 
383,906 
319,105 
151,346 

43,563 

6,844 

{Sec  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  India, 
Canada,  America  (North),  &c.) 
British  Igles,  the,  include,  iii  addition  to 
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Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Anglesey,  'Man,  the 
Channel,  Scilly,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  Islands, 
and  the  Hebrides,  all  of  which  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  headings. 
Brittaky,    or    Bretagne.      {See  Bre- 

TAGNE.) 

Brivio,  hre'-ve-o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  situ- 
ated 2\  miles  N.E.  from  Milan,  where,  in  1799, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians. 
Fop.  2000. 

Brixen",  Irix'-en,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
40  miles  S.E,  from  Innspruck.  Pop.  3000. — 
This  town  lies  in  the  route  of  the  Brenner  Pass, 
between  Germany  and  Italy. 

Brixham,  brix'-hdm,  a  seaport  and  fishins: 
town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  in  Tor  Bay,  24 
miles  S,  from  Exeter.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vessels,  which  carry  their 
cargoes  to  London,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere.  Fop. 
6000.— Here  William  III.  landed  in  16S8.  A 
monument  with  an  inscription  commemorates 
the  event. 

Brixton,  hrix'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
English  parishes,  the  largest  of  which  is  in 
Surrey,  4  miles  from  St.  Paul's-    Fop.  20,000. 

Bhoadhaveit,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  between  Erris  Head  and 
Benwee;  average  length  and  breadth  4  miles. 
Lat.  64°  17'  N.    Lon.  9°  45'  W. 

Broad  River,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  N.  America,  which  extends  along  the 
W.  and  the  N.W.  sides  of  Beaufort  or  Port 
Royal  Island,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
and  receives  the  river  Coosa  from  the  N.W. — 
Another  river  in  Georgia,  running  into  Savan- 
nah river,  between  Petersburg  and  Lisbon. 

Broadstaies,  a  seaside  town  of  England,  in 
Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Rams- 
gate.  It  is  a  station  on  the  South-Eastern 
Railway. 

Broadway,  the  name  of  three  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Brocken,  hroTc'-en,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  cultivated  nearly  to  its  summit, 
which  is  3740  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  phenomenon  called  the  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken  is  here  occasionally  seen  at  sunset  and 
sunrise.  It  is  caused  by  the  perpendicular 
rising  of  the  mists  from  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  sun,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  top  of  the 
mountain  clear.  The  effect  produced  is  a  won- 
derful enlargement  of  every  object  reflected  by 
this  dense  mass  of  vapour  ascending  from  the 
valley. 

Brod,  Irod,  a  name  common  to  many  small 
towns  in  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of 
Europe. 

Brody,  bro'-de,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brody  or  Zloczow,  58  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Lemberg.  Fop.  18,000. — On  account  of 
the  great  number  of  Jews  in  this  town,  it  has 
been  nicknamed  the  German  Jerusalem.  It  was 
made  a  free  commercial  town  in  1779. 

Broek-in-Waterland,  brook,  a  village  of 
Holland,  6  miles  from  Amsterdam,  remarkable 
for  its  neatness  and  cleanliness,  every  part  of 
the  streets  and  the  houses  being  almost  spotless. 
No  beast  is  permitted  to  come  within  its  precincts, 
and  the  tiles  with  which  its  streets  are  paved  are 
undergoing  an  almost  constant  ablution.  Fop. 
1200. 
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Bromberg,  brom'-bairg,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  GO  miles  N.E,  from  Poseu.  j\Iaiif. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  tobacco,  Prussian 
blue,  and  chicory.  Fop.  20,000. — The  Bromberg 
Canal,  by  uniting  the  rivers  Netze  and  Brahe, 
connects  the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula. 

Bromley,  brum'-le,  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Kent,  on  the  Ravensbourne,  10 
miles  S.E.  from  London,  and  is  a  station  on 
the  North  Kent  Railway.  Fop.  5505.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  poor-law  union. — There  are  several 
more  parishes  of  this  name  in  England. 

Brompton,  brump'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
places  in  England,  of  which  the  principal  are — 
1.  A  western  suburb  of  London,  4  miles  from  St. 
Paul's.  Fop.  18,198.  2.  A  chapelry  in  the  N. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  N.E.  from  North- 
allerton, where,  in  1138,  the  "Battle  of  the 
Standard"  was  fought  between  the  Scotch  and 
English,  and  the  former  defeated.  Fop.  1398. 
3.  A  hamlet  in  Kent,  included  within  the  forti- 
fications of  Chatham.   Fop.  8119. 

Bromsebro,  brum'-se-bro,  a  hamlet  in  Sweden, 
26  miles  S.  W.  from  Calmar,  noted  by  the  treaties 
of  1541,  1611,  and  1645,  made  here  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Bromsgrove,  brorm'-grove,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Worcestershire,  situated  near  the  rise 
of  the  river  Salwarp,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Wor- 
cester. It  has  a  church  with  a  fine  tower  and 
spire,  and  a  free  grammar-school  in  connection 
with  Worcester  College, Oxford.  Mavf.  Buttons, 
nails,  needles,  and  linseys.  Fop.  10,000. — 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol 
Railway. 

Bromwich,  West,  brim'-idg,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Staffbrdshire,  3  miles  from 
Wednesbury,  with  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Pop.  41,795. 

Bromyard,  brum-yard,  a  small  market  town 
of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Hereford,  on  the  river  Frome.   Fop.  3000. 

Bronte,  or  Bronti,  bron'-te,  a  market  town 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,in  the  province  of  Catania, 
22  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  that  name, 
bestowed,  with  its  territory  and  an  income  of 
£2750,  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  on  Lord 
Nelson,  in  1799,  under  the  title  of  a  duchy,  in 
reward  for  his  naval  exploits.    Fop.  12,000. 

Brookeield,  brook' 'feeld,i'\\Qr\2imQ  of  several 
small  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Brookhaven,  a  township  of  Long  Island, 
United  States,  including  twelve  villages  within 
its  compass.    Area.  215  square  miles.  Manf. 

oollen  and  cotton  factories.   Fop.  8957. 

Brooklyn,  brook'-Un,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  extremity  of  Long  Is- 
land, opposite  New  York.  It  is  separated  from 
New  York  by  the  East  River,  which  is  here 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  a  large  city, 
standing  on  uneven  ground,  with  avast  number 
of  churches,  a  city-hall  of  white  marble,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  literary  institutions,  several 
banks,  a  naval  yard  comprising  40  acres,  dry 
docks,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  mu- 
seums. Its  dock,  called  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
largest  in  the  U.S.  Fop.  266,661.— In  1776 
this  part  of  Long  Island  was  one  of  the 
principal  localities  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
— There  are  several  other  towns  of  the  same 
name  in  the  U.S. 

Broome,  a  county  of  the  U.S.,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania.  Area.  6S0  square  miles.  Desc, 
Fertile,  and  producing  Indian  corn  and  the 
usual  grain  crops.  It  has  both  irgn-foundries 
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and  woollen  factories,  and  contairs  a  great 
many  churches.   Fop.  35,9C6. 

Bkoseley,  hrose'-le,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Severn,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  It  has  extensive  iron- 
works, and  petroleum  has  been  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Fop.  5000. 

Bkothers,  the,  a  group  of  islets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  10  miles  from  Perira 
Island,  varying  from  250  to  350  feet  in  height. 
— There  are  many  groups  of  islands  so  called  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

BROTnERTON,  hvoth'-er-ton,  a  part  of  the  W. 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  second  wife  of 
Edward  I.  gave  birth  to  a  son.  It  is  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Pontefract.   Fop.  1449. 

Beoughton,  braw'-ton,  the  name  of  a  great 
many  places  in  England  and  Wales,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  from  200  up  to  7000  or  8000, 
distinguished  by  various  affixes, but  v;ith  nothing 
particularly  interesting  to  record  of  them. 

Broughton's  Archipelago,  a  group  of 
islands  lying  to  the  N.  of  Vancouver's  Island. 

Brown,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States, — in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois. 

Bruck,  brook,  a  "  bridge,"  the  name  of  many 
small  towns  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany, 
but  none  of  them  having  a  population  above 
3000. 

Bruges,  hroozJi,  a  large  and  opulent  city  of 
Belgium,  with  a  number  of  canals  centering 
in  it,  about  8  miles  from  the  North  Sea,  and 
55  W.  from  Brussels.  It  is  encompassed  by 
walls,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
Town-hall,  the  Exchange,  and  the  Lycee,  for- 
merly the  celebrated  old  abbey  of  Dunes,  the 
building  called  the  "Halles,"  or  markets  for 
cloth  and  other  commodities,  with  its  picturesque 
tower,  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  and  the 
beautiful  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its 
elevated  spire,  famous  belfry,  and  peal  of  bells, 
of  which  the  American  poet  Longfellow  sings  in 
his  "  Belfry  of  Bruges:" — 

"In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the 

belfry  old  and  brown, 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it 

watches  o'er  the  town." 

Besides  these,  there  are  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  a  seminary  of  theology,  a  school 
of  surgery,  and  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  lace, 
tobacco,  soap;  and  several  distilleries,  tanneries, 
dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  and  ship-builuing 
yards.  Fop.  50,286.  Lat.  61°  13'  N.  Lon. 
3°  12'  E.— In  the  13th  century  this  was 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  in  Eu- 
rope; but  when  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Philip 
II.  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  it  began  to  decline.  In  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Van 
Eyck,the  painter,  died  here  in  1441,  and  Charles 
11.  of  England  lived  here  some  time  during  his 
exile. 

Brunn,  hroon,i\iQ  capital  of  Moravia,  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  116  miles  S.E.  from  Prague.  It 
has  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  silk  stuffs,  hair 
cloth,  and  soap.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  on  the  Petersberg,  near  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  Landhaus,  or  meeting- 
house of  the  Moravian  Estates,  the  town-hall, 
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the  Kaunitz  and  D'etricliste  n  pa' aces  and  other 
residences  of  the  nobility,  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  Maria  school  and  tne' military  fiospital.  It 
is  the  seat  oi  the  principal  military  and  legal 
courts  of  Moravian  and  Austrian  iSilesia,  and 
has  several  public  institutions  for  amusement 
and  instruction,  including  the  Franzenberg  gar- 
dens and  the  Augarten.  Mavf  Woollens,  cot- 
tons, silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  leather-factories, 
and  machinery.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  trade 
between  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. Fop.  about  58,000.  Lat.  49°  12'  N.  Lon. 
16°  37'  E.—Brunn  before  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  Silvio 
Pellico,  a  martyr  to  Austrian  misrule  in  Italy, 
was  imprisoned  for  eight  years  in  the  castle  oi 
Spielberg,  on  a  hill  commanding  the  town. 

Brunnen,  broon' -nen,^\\\\^^Q  of  Switzerland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Muotta,  on  Lake  Lu- 
cerne. Here  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  republic 
was  laid  by  tlie  three  original  cantons,  Uri, 
Schwyz,and  Uuterwalden,  in  1315. — In  Germany 
the  name  of  the  "  Brunnens"  is  applied  to 
watering-places  collectively. 

Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  bnmz'tviJc,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  is,  since  1833,  divided 
into  six  circles, — Brunswick,  Helmstedt,  Wolfen- 
buttel,  lilankenburg,  Gandersheim,  and  Holz- 
minden.  Area,  1423  square  miles.  L)esc.  Moun- 
tainous, especially  in  the  S.  portion;  with 
considerable  tracts  of  raoor-land,  and  large 
forests  in  the  N.  It  is  partly  traversed  by  I'ne 
branches  of  the  Harz  mountains.  Fivers,  The 
AUer,  Ocker,  Leine,  Ohre,  Bode,  and  Weser. 
Fro.  The  usual  grain  crops,  with  flax,  rape  seed, 
tobacco,  chicory,  hops,  and  fruits.  Cattle-rear- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
sheep  are  esteemed  as  composed  of  excellent 
breeds.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  litharge,  lead,  sulphur,  vitriol,  gypsum, 
salt,  coal,  and  alum.  Mavf.  Linens  and  woollens, 
paper,  soap,  lacquered  wares,  glass,  and  beer. 
Fop.  281,708.  Lat.  between  51^  38'  and 
52°  28'  N.  Lon.  between  9^  23'  and  10°  30  E. 
— This  duchy,  with  Ha>iover,  belongs  to  the 
German  Commercial  Union,  or  Zollverein. 

Brunswick,  a  large  and  fortified  town,  capital 
of  the  above,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ocker,  47 
miles  VV.  from  Magdeburg.  Its  principal  public 
buildings  are  its  churchps,  large  wine-cellars, 
exchequer,  meeting-house  of  the  Diet,  mint, 
opera-house,  town-hall,  arsenal,  and  cathedral 
of  St.  Blaize,  with  the  tombs  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  There  is  also  a  ni (lini- 
ment of  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  to 
the  memory  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre-Bras.  Mavf.  Wool, 
yarn,  linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard,  paper-hang- 
ings, and  a  variety  of  chemical  preparations. 
Fop.  about  42,209.  Lat.  52°  16'  N.  Lon.  10° 
31'  E.  This  place  is  the  nativity  of  the  poet  La 
Fontaine,  the  theologian  Henke,  and  the  his- 
torian Mcibom.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Neustadt, 

Brunswick,  a  post  township  of  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  U.S.,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
Androscoggin.  The  falls  of  the  Androscoggin 
furnish  many  valuable  scats  for  mills  and  manu- 
factories- liowdoin  College,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  celebrated  of  American  institutions, 
and  so  called  from  Governor  Bowdoin,  its  most 
liberal  patron,  was  founded  in  this  town  in 
1794.  Its  library  contains  20,000  volumes.  Fop. 
6000.— This  is  the  name  of  two  counties,  other 
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two  townships,  and  several  villages  in  the  United 

States.    „ 

Brunswick,  New,  a  British  province  m  N. 
America,  bounded  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Maine,  W.  by  the  United  States,  N.  by  Chalcur 
Bay  and  Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  GiiL  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Area.  27,614  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile  in  g-eneral,  but  much  of  it  still  occupied 
by  vast  forests,  which  supply  great  quantities 
of  timber  for  exportation.  This,  in  fact,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  wealth  oi  the  colony. 
Jtiver^.  The  St.  John,  Miramichi,  and  Kisti- 
gouchc.  Fro,  AVhcats,  oats,  maize,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  The  fisheries  are  a  considerable  source 
of  wealth,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  becoming 
more  an  object  of  interest.  MineraU.  lion, 
coal,  and  manganese.  Fop.  252,047.  Lat.  be- 
tween 45°  and  4S°  N.  Lon.  between  63°  48'  and 
67°  53'  W.— This  province,  with  Canada,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  tlie  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763. 

Brunswick,  New,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  south-west  bank  of  the  Raritan,  29  miles 
S.W.  from  New  York,  U.S.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  college,  and  several  places  of  public 
worship.  The  college  is  of  stone,  three  stories 
high.  Fop.  15,196  —  It  is  connected  with  Tren- 
ton by  canal,  and  with  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia by  railway. 

Brussa,  or  Broussa,  Iroos'-sa,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  57  miles  S.E.  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  emporiums  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions, and,  in  all  ages,  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  thermal  springs.  Fop.  60,000.— Until  Amu- 
rath  removed  his  court  to  Adrianople,  this  was 
the  capital  and  burial-place  of  the  Turkish 
sultans.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Abd-el- 
Kader  was  permitted  to  retire  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  1853.   Lat.  40°  11'  N.    Lon.  29°  0'  E. 

Brussels,  hrus'-sels.  (Fr.  Bruxelles,  hroox'- 
cZ),  a  large  and  important  city,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  situate  in  Brabant,  on  the 
river  Senne,  25  miles  S.  from  Antvverp.  Its 
circumference  is  said  to  be  7  English  miles,  and 
its  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form 
most  beautiful  walks.  It  has  extensive  suburbs, 
consisting  of  various  villages,  joined  to  the  city 
by  a  continuity  of  streets.  It  has,  besides,  seve- 
ral public  squares,  of  great  beauty  and  elegance. 
Its  chief  ornaments,  however,  are  its  public 
promenades ;  no  city  in  Europe  possessing  one 
superior  to  that  which  is  called  the  Allee  Verte, 
or  Green  Alley,  or  to  the  inclosure  in  the  upper 
town  called  the  Park,  in  which  the  chief  struggle 
in  the  revolution  of  1830  took  place.  In  the 
great  market-place  stands  the  HStel-de-ViUe, 
an  old  but  handsome  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Its  turret  is  364  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  gigantic  figure  of  St.  Michael,  in  copper,  17 
feet  high.  The  church  of  Ste.  Gudule  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  no  less  than  six- 
teen chapels,  adorned  in  the  interior  with 
beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  finely-carved  pulpit.  The  church 
of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle  is  likewise  an  ele- 
gant building.  There  are,  besides,  within  the 
walls,  several  elegant  mansions,  belonging  to 
noblemen.  The  opera-house  is  a  stately  edifice, 
in  the  Italian  style,  built  in  the  year  1700.  The 
public  fountains  are  numerous,  and  are  all  em- 
bellished with  sculptures.  A  statue  to  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  was  inaugurated  in  1848.  Belgium 
has  many  charitable  foundations,  and  establish- 
ments for  public  instruction.  There  are,  besides, 
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a  library,  containing  nearly  100,000  volumes, 
mostly  saved  from  suppressed  conventn ;  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  polytechnic 
school,  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving,  and  numerous  primary  and  industrial 
schools.  There  are  several  hteraryand  scientific 
establishments,  an  academy  of  Belles-Lettres, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  Manf.  Lace,  camlets, 
carpets,  carriages,  ticking,  various  kinds  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  silk  stockings,  gal- 
loons, earthenware,  &c.  It  carries  on  consider- 
able trade  by  means  of  the  canals  which  bring 
it  into  communication  with  the  Scheldt.  Fop, 
about  177,000.  Lat.  50°  51'  N.  Lon.  4°  21'  E. 
— This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
at  the  commencement  of  the  7th  century. 
Otho  IT.  held  his  court  here  in  the  10th  century, 
and  it  was  fortified  in  the  11th  century.  In  its 
palace,  which  was  built  in  1300,  and  had  been 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  since  the 
time  of  John  II.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  abdicated 
his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  Philip  II.,  on 
October  25,  1555 ;  and,  twelve  years  after,  the 
tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  blood- 
thirsty governor,  drove  10,0C0  of  its  citizens  to 
seek  refuge  and  to  settle  in  England.  Under 
the  French  empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Dyle,  and  previous  to  1830  it 
was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  1848  the  first  peace  congress 
was  held  in  it,  and  in  1853  a  general  European 
statistical  congress  also  assembled  here. 

BuuTON,  hroo'-ton,  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  17  miles  S.  from 
Bath,  in  which  are  a  number  of  silk-mills  and 
manufactures  in  woollen  and  hosiery.  Fop. 
2232. — Dampier,  the  navigator,  was  born  here. 

BucHANNESs,  buJc-cm-7iess ,  the  most  eastern 
promontory  of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Buchan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  3  miles  S.  from 
Peterhead.  Lat.  57°  28'  N.  Loji.  1°  46'  W. 
Three  miles  south  of  this  headland  is  the  place 
called  the  Bullcrs  or  Boilers  of  Buchan,  a  large 
oval  cavity  in  the  steep  rocks  on  the  coast,  about 
150  feet  deep.  Boats  frequently  fall  into  this 
awful  pit,  under  a  natural  arch  opening  to  the 
sea  at  the  E.  end,  and  resembling  the  window 
of  some  great  cathedral.  1  here  is  a  revolving 
light  placed  upon  an  elevation  130  feet  in 
height. 

BUCHAEEST,    BukHAREST,    Or  BUKHOEEST, 

hoo'-kar-esf,  the  capital  city  of  Wallachia,  si- 
tuated on  the  Dumbovitza,  in  a  swampy  plain. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  country  village 
than  a  city,  the  houses  beins  encompassed  by 
gardens,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  foliage 
of  the  trees.  It  has  a  great  many  churches  and 
monasteries,  besides  several  hospitals  and  a 
poor-house.  Fop.  60,000.  Lat.  44°  25'  N.  Lon. 
26°  5'  E.— This  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade 
between  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  Turkey  ceded  Bessarabia  and 
a  portion  of  Moldavia  to  Russia,  was  concluded 
here  in  1812.  In  1854  the  Austrians  entered 
the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  made  Bucharest  their  head-quarters.  They 
thus  placed  themselves  between  the  Turks  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Russians  on  the  other. 
This  arrangement  was  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
and  prevented  any  collision  between  the  army 
of  Prince  Gortschakoft'  and  that  of  Omar  Paslia. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  allies,  it  enabled  the 
Russians  to  send  immense  reinforcements  to 
Prince  Mcnchikolf  in  the  Crimea. 
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BUCKE]N"HAM,  01*  BOKENHAM,  FeRKY,  lok'-en- 

Jiam,  the  name  of  four  English  parishes,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  1500. 

Buckingham:,  huk'-ing-ham,  a  town,  borough, 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
being  the  chief  town  of  that  county,  situated  on 
the  Ouse,  over  which  there  are  three  bridges,  52 
miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  buildings,  which 
are  principally  of  brick,  are  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable surface.  The  church,  which  occupies 
an  elevated  site,  was  built  in  1780 ;  its  tower  and 
spire  are  150  feet  high.  It  has  a  town-hall, 
free  grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
prison,  and  workhouse.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  the  manufacture  of 
lace.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  7626;  of  parish, 
3349.— In  1644  this  town  was,  for  a  few  days, 
the  head-quarters  of  Charles  I.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  North  Western  Railway. 

Buckingham,  a  county  in  Lower  Canada, 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  Three-Rivers,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Buckingham,  a  county  of  Virginia,  United 
States,  on  James  river.  Area.  680  square 
miles.  Desc.  Undulating,  producing  the  usual 
grain  crops,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  Hivers. 
The  Willis  and  Slate.  Fop.  14,000,  of  whom 
more  than  one  half  are  coloured. 

Buckinghamshire,  or  Bucks,  huTc'-ing-hdm- 
sheer,  a  county  of  England,  having  Northampton 
on  the  N. ;  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex  on 
the  E. ;  Berks  on  the  S. ;  and  Oxford  on  the  W. 
Uxt.  about  53  miles  in  extreme  length,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  18  miles.  Area,  estimated 
at  726  square  miles,  Desc.  The  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  but  the  other  parts, 
particularly  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  are  noted  for 
fertility.  Elvers.  The  Thames,  Ouse,  Thame, 
and  Colne.  Pro.  Corn  and  cattle,  for  which  it 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  :  large  plantations  of 
beech  are  grown.  3Ianf.  Paper,  lace,  and 
straw-plait.  Fop.  about  168,000.— The  revolu- 
tion which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold 
Lad  its  commencement  in  this  county.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Great  Western  and  North 
Western  Railways  and  the  Grand  Junction 
CanaL 

Buckland,  the  name  of  a  great  number  of 
parishes  in  England,  but  none  with  a  population 
above  2000.  It  is  also  the  name  of  several 
hamlets,  one  of  which  is  a  considerable  suburb 
of  Portsmouth. 

Bucks,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on 
the  Delaware.  Area.  COO  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile,  producing  the  usual  grain  crops,  and 
having  a  great  many  streams  driving  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mill-machinery.  Minerals. 
Iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  plumbago. 
Manf.  Paper  and  woollen  fabrics.  There  are 
some  foundries,  distilleries,  and  several  grist 
and  saw-mills.  Fop.  about  63,000. — This  was 
one  of  the  three  original  counties  formed  by 
William  Penn, 

Bud  a,  or  Open,  hoo'-da,  a  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  with  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite 
Pesth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge.  It  is  about  130  miles  S.E.  from 
Vienna.  The  central  part  of  the  town,  built  on 
a  hill  called  the  Schlossberg,  is  fortified,  and 
contains  the  principal  buildings,  consisting  of 
the  viceroy's  palace,  the  house  of  assembly  for 
the  Hungarian  states,  the  arsenal,  the  church 
of  the  Assumption,  and  the  town-hall.  Buda  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Louis  I,  as  his  place  of 
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residence;  and  here  Matthias  I.  founded  a  cele- 
brated library,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks 
in  1526.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  baths.  Fop.  about  55,500. 
Lat.  47°  30'  N.  Lon.  19°  2'  E.— In  1526  this 
place  was  taken  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  but 
retaken  in  the  following  year  by  Ferdinand  L, 
king  of  Bohemia.  In  1529  it  was  again  taken 
by  Solyman,  and  held  by  the  Turks  till  1680, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  blew  up  the  castle.  During  the  civil  war  of 
1849,  it  was  bombarded  by  Gorgey,  on  the  17th, 
18th,  and  20th  of  May,  and  suffered  severely. 
On  the  20th  it  was  stormed.  General  Henzi, 
who  had  defended  it  with  great  bravery,  died  of 
his  wounds  on  the  21st,  and  a  colossal  cast-iron 
monument,  erected  to  commemorate  his  valour, 
and  that  of  his  companions  in  arms  who  fell  on 
that  occasion,  was  in  1852  inaugurated  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Since 
that  time  the  fortifications  of  the  city  have 
undergone  extensive  repairs. 

BuDWEis,  hoot'-vise,  a  mining  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Moldau,  77  miles  S.  from  Prague. 
3fanf.  Cloth  and  saltpetre.  Fop.  about  10,000. 
It  is  connected  with  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  by 
railway. 

Buenaventura,  loo'-ai-na-vain-too'-ra,  a 
seaport  of  S.  America,  30  miles  E.  from  Tampico. 
Lat.  3°  56'  N.  Lon.  76°  42'  E.— Here,  in  1847, 
an  inferior  force  of  United  States  troops  re- 
pulsed an  army  of  Mexicans. 

Buenos  Atres,  hoo-ai'-nose  i'-ress,  the  prin- 
cipal province  of  the  Argentine  republic,  S. 
America,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Fe,  Mendoza,  and  Entre  Rios,  E.  by 
Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  Patagonia, 
and  W.  by  Peru  and  Chili.  JExt.  Its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  430  miles,  and 
its  breadth  at  nearly  360.  Area,  estimated  at 
83,615  square  miles.  L>esc.  In  the  N.  large 
portions  of  it  are  covered  with  swamps  and 
lakes,  and  it  is,  in  general,  flat.  In  the  S.  and 
S.E.  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous,  the 
Sierra  del  Vulcan  and  the  Sierra  Ventana  occu- 
pying large  portions  of  its  area.  Fivers.  The 
Salado,  Flores,  Qucqucn,  Saladillo,  and  Salto. 
Climate.  Variable  and  moist.  Some  years  the 
droughts  are  excessive;  but  usually  the  rains 
are  sufficient  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
healthy  and  productive  vegetation.  In  the  N. 
a  dry  kind  of  wind,  resembling  the  sirocco 
in  Italy,  prevails;  and  in  the  S.  the  pam- 
peros or  hurricanes,  accompanied  by  fierce 
peals  of  thunder,  are  sometimes  terrific.  Pro. 
Though  an  immense  portion  of  the  province  is 
adapted  for  agriculture,  yet  is  it  aflirmed  that 
not  one  thousandth  part  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  however, 
is  raised;  but  the  inhabitants  are  averse  to 
settled  pursuits,  and  devote  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lives  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  fishing  and  naviga- 
tion. Immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  raised,  and 
the  cattle-farms,  or  esfancias,  as  they  are  called, 
are  upon  a  vast  scale.  Many  of  the  largest  of 
them  are  the  property  of  British  subjects,  who 
rear  their  stock  for  exportation.  Fxp.  Horses, 
mules,  and  asses;  hides,  horns,  hair,  tallow, 
and  jerked  beef.  Wool  and  wheat,  to  a  limited 
extent,  are  also  exported.  Imp,  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods;  hardware, cutlery,iron, and  glass 
from  Britain;  wines,  lace,  fine  cloth,  gloves, 
and  fancy  articles  from  France  j  and  principally 
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spirits,  soap,  candles,  provisions,  and  coarse 
cloths  from  the  United  States.  A  large  coasting 
trade  in  fruits  is  also  done.  Fop.  350,000.  Lat. 
between  33°  and  41°  S.  Lon.  between  56°  and 
70°  W.— In  1816  this  province  became  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spanish  government,  and,  along 
with  the  adjoining  states,  fbrmed  a  confederated 
republic,  called  the  Argentine,  or  La  Plata, 
Buenos  Ayres  seceded  from  the  confederation  in 
1853,  but  was  readmitted  in  1859.  The  executive 
consists  of  a  governor,  or  captain-general,  who 
is  elected  for  five  years,  and  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  ministers  chosen  by  himself.  In 
religious  matters  there  is  a  general  toleration, 
although  the  recognised  form  of  worship  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.   {See  La  Plata.) 

Buenos  Ayees,  "good  air,"  the  capital  of 
the  above  province,  is  situated  in  a  plain  about 
100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
on  its  southern  shore,  where  the  river  is  30 
miles  broad.  Its  streets  are  large,  and  are  laid 
out  according  to  a  regular  plan,  being  paved  on 
each  side,  though  not  in  the  middle.  Almost 
every  house  has  a  garden,  both  before  and 
behind ;  and  many  have  balconies  with  lattice- 
work, for  the  reception  of  odoriferous  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  cathedral  is  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  large  and  lofty 
dome.  The  church  of  St.  Francis  and  those  of 
San  Domingo  and  San  Merced  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  The  church  of  St.  John,  which  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is  appropriated  to  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  there  are  other  places  of 
worship  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Presbyterians,  and  dissenters  of  different  deno- 
minations. The  town-hall,  which  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  great  square,  or  Plaza  de  la 
Vittoria,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building; 
and  there  are  several  convents  and  nunneries ; 
also  an  hospital  for  men,  and  one  for  women ;  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  an  hospital  for  orphans. 
All  these  edifices  are  built  of  a  fine  v^rhitc  stone, 
which  is  found  in  a  small  plain  not  far  from 
the  town.  The  castle  or  fort  is  very  insignifi- 
cant as  a  military  position ;  it  contains  a  house 
for  the  military  governor,  and  a  royal  chapel. 
The  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  great  outlet  for 
the  produce,  not  only  of  the  extensive  country 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  but  also  for 
that  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  most  valuable 
commodities  are  sent  here  to  be  exchanged  for 
European  goods,  such  as  vicuna  wool  from 
Peru,  copper  from  the  mines  of  Coquimbo,  gold 
from  Chili,  and  silver  from  Potosi.  The  finest 
tobacco,  sugars,  cotton,  thread,  yellow  wax, 
and  cotton  cloth  are  imported,  also  Paraguay 
tea,  and  hides,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  horns,  and 
wool  are  largely  exported.  The  commerce 
carried  on  between  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  is 
chiefly  for  cattle  and  mules  to  an  immense 
value.  Fo2J.  about  140,000.  Lat.  36°  30'  S. 
Lon.  60°  W. — Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in 
1535  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  1806,  It  was 
retaken  six  weeks  after,  by  the  inhabitants; 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  to  recover 
it,  after  they  had  received  reinforcements,  failed, 
with  great  loss. 

BuET,  LE,  boo'-ai,  one  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy, 
between  Chamouny  and  Sixt,  to  the  N.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  an  elevation  of  10,128  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Buffalo,  huf-a-lo,  the  capital  of  Erie  county, 
New  York,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  16  miles 
S.E.  from  Niagara  Falls,  to  which  there  is  a 
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railway.  It  was  burnt  by  the  British  during 
the  war  of  American  Independence,  but  was 
subsequently  rebuilt.  Pop.  81,129. — This  is  the 
name  of  several  other  unimportant  towns  and 
villages  in  the  United  States. 

Buffalo,  a  river  of  Niagara  county.  New 
York,  running  into  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo. 
Another  in  Pennsylvania,  running  into  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  Louisburg. 
Another,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  3 
miles  above  Fort  Adams.  There  are  several 
other  smaller  rivers  of  the  same  name  in  the 
United  States. 

Buffalo  Lake,  the  name  of  three  lakes  in 
British  N.  America,  between  lat.  52°  and  66°  N. 
Lon.  between  112°  10'  and  113°  45'  W. 

Buffalora,  hoof'-fd-lor'-a,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Pavia.  Fop.  1300. — There  is  a  bridge  at 
this  place  crossing  the  Ticino,  over  which  a 
division  of  the  invading  army  of  Austria  marched, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1859.  This  was  the  first 
overt  act  of  hostility  in  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia. 

Bug-,  or  Bog,  boog,  two  rivers  of  Russian 
Poland.  The  first,  rising  in  Galicia,  joins  the 
Vistula  18  miles  N.W.  from  Warsaw,  after  a 
course  of  300  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  Dnieper.  The  second  is  the  ancient 
Hypanis,  and  after  a  course  of  340  miles,  falls 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  30  miles  N.W. 
from  Kherson. 

BuiLTH,  or  Llanfaik,  hilth,  a  town  of  Wales, 
in  Brecknockshire,  13  miles  S.W.  from  New 
Radnor,  S.  Wales.  Fop.  1100.— Here  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  seems  to 
have  stood  on  several  acres  of  ground. 

BuiTENzoEG,  hive'-ten-zorg,  a  district  of  Java, 
to  the  south  of  that  of  Batavia,  having  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  Area  of  the  district,  750 
square  miles.  Fop.  uncertain.  The  town  is 
situated  30  miles  S.  of  Batavia. 

BuKHAKiA,  a  large  territory  of  Central  Asia. 
{See  Bokhara,  Turkestan.) 

BuKKUR,  or  BuKHu,  hook'-Tcoor,  an  island  in 
the  Indus,  about  800  yards  long  and  300  wide, 
and  nearly  wholly  occupied  by  a  fortress.  Lat. 
27°  41'  N.  Lon.  68°  52'  E.— In  1839  the  British 
army,  destined  for  Afghanistan,  here  crossed 
the  Indus  on  a  bridge  of  boats. 

BuKOWiNA,  or  BucKOWiNE,  hoo'-Tco-veen-a,  a 
province  of  Austria,  bounded  N.  by  Galicia,  E. 
and  S.  by  Moldavia,  and  W.  by  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  and  Galicia.  Area.  4037  square  miles. 
It  is  a  well-watered,  productive  country,  enjoy- 
ing a  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  hides,  honey,  and 
wax.  Lat.  between  47°  20'  and  48°  40'  N.  Lon. 
between  24°  45'  and  26°  20'  E.— In  1786  this 
country  was  united  to  Galicia,  and  in  1854  was 
constituted  a  erownland  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Bulgaria,  hool-gair'-e-a,  a  province  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Servia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  high 
mountains.  The  Danube,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  N.  extremity, 
divides  it  from  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  AVal- 
lachia;  while  the  Balkhan  mountains  separate 
it  on  the  S.  from  Macedonia  and  Roumelia 
proper.  Area,  estimated  at  38,952  squai-e  miles. 
Desc.  In  the  S.  it  is,  in  general,  well  wooded, 
and  rich  in  pastures ;  but  in  the  N.  it  is  moun- 
tainous. Rivers.  The  Danube,  with  its  aiflu- 
ents  the  Isker,  Wid,  Jantra,  and  Osma;  and  the 
Pravadi,  and  the  Karatchik,  which  fall  into  the 
Black  Sea.  Lalej.  Eassein  and  Devus.  Pro' 
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Hemp,  flax,  cattle,  hides,  horns,  timber,  and 
attar  of  roses.  The  usual  jrrain  crops  of  Europe 
are  raised,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  Manf. 
Woollens,  leather,  and  rifle-barrols ;  but  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  devote 
themselves  to  rural  occupations,  manufactures 
are  not  actively  pursued.  Pop.  about  3,000,000. 
Lat.  between  42°  8'  and  45°  20'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 22°  15'  and  29°  35'  E.— Bulgaria  was,  in 
1392,  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

Bulgrad,  or  Bolgrad,  bol'-grad,  a  town  of 
European  Russia,  formerly  of  Bessarabia,  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Yalpack,  and 
memorable  as  the  principal  subject  of  dispute  at 
the  conference  held,  in  1857,  at  Paris,  after  the 
Eussian  war,  to  settle  the  boundary-line  between 
liussia  and  Turkey. 

Bull  Run,  a  small  stream  in  Virginia,  run- 
ning into  the  river  Ocoquan,  a  tributary  of  the 
Potomac.  On  the  banks  of  this  rivulet  the  first 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  was  fought 
between  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  Confederate,  in  May,  1861.  It 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  former. 
The  field  of  battle  was  between  Centreville  on 
the  N.,  and  Manasses  Gap  Junction  on  the  S. 

BuNBUEY,  bun-bur-e,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  4  miles  from  Liverpool.  Area.  17,600 
acres.  Fop.  about  5000.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Chester  and  Crewe  Railway. 
.  Buncombe,  bim'-kum,  a  county  of  North 
Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  450  square  miles.  Fop. 
14,000,  of  whom  one  seventh  are  coloured. — In 
this  county  are  Black,  Bald,  and  Smoky  moun- 
tains, lofty  peaks  of  the  Blue  Eidge. 

BuNDELCUJVD,  or  BooNDELA,  boon-del-koond' , 
an  extensive  district  of  Hindustan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  and  partly  belonging  to  the 
British.  Area,  estimated  at  24,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  crossed  by  the  Vindhyan 
range,  and  watered  by  several  tributaries  of  the 
Jumna.  Fop.  2,500,000.  Lot.  between  24°  and 
2.6°  26'  N.  Lon.  between  78°  and  81°  33'  E.— 
In  this  province  are  the  diamond-mines  of 
Pannah.  This  was  one  of  the  districts  where 
the  mutinous  sepoys  of  1857-8  held  out  for  a 
long  period,  the  British  having-  considerable 
trouble  in  dislodging  them. 

Bungay,  bim'-gai,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  Waveney,  30^  miles  M.E.  from 
Ipswich.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  an  as- 
sembly-room, theatre,  and  bath-house;  and 
there  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, and  an  old  castle.  Jt  is  a  station  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.   Fop.  about  4000. 

Bunker's  Hill,  in  Massachusetts,  U.S. 
Here  there  is  a  monument,  220  feet  in  height, 
in  commemoration  of  the  great  battle  fought 
between  the  Americans  and  the  forces  of  the 
British  Government,  June  17,  1775. 

Bunzlau,  boonts'-lou,  the  name  of  several 
tmimportant  towns  of  Germany,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  7000. 

BuRBAGK,  biir'-baj,  the  name  of  two  English 
parishes,  neither  of  them  v^ritli  a  population 
above  2000. 

Burdwan,  boord'-ivan,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  namo,  in  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Dummudah.  Lat.  23°  15' 
N.  ion.  87°  57'  E.  Fop.  about  55,000.  The 
DISTRICT  is  inclosed  by  Beerbhoom,  Nuddeah, 
Hoogly.  IJajsliahy,  Midnapore,  and  Ramghur. 
Area.  2400  square  miles.  Fivers.  Dummudah. 
Pro.  Sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  1,521,000.— The  coal-fields  of  this  dis- 
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trict  give  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  50,000 
tons. 

BuRFOKD,  bur' -ford,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  river  Windrush,  17 
miles  W.  from  Oxford.  The  church  is  spacious, 
with  a  good  spire.  Manf.  Saddlery  and  rugs. 
Fop.  1619. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
is  Edgeliill,  where,  in  1649,  the  Parliamentarian 
troops,  under  General  Fairfax,  defeated  the 
Royalists. 

Burg,  boorg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  river  Ihle,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Magdeburg. 
Mavfs.  Woollens,  ribbons,  and  hardwares.  Fop. 
15,000. — There  is  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles  from  Co- 
logne. Fop.  about  2000.— It  is  also  the  name 
of  some  towns  in  Denmark  and  Holland. 

Burgh,  the  name  of  a  great  many  English 
parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1500. 

BuEGos,  boor'-gos,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Old  Castile, 
130  miles  N.  from  Madrid.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Arianzon,  which  flows  into  the  Pisuerga, 
and  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now 
in  ruins.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow, 
winding,  and  gloomy.  Of  the  squares,  there  is 
one  of  considerable  elegance,  with  a  fine  piazza. 
The  public  fountains  are  numerous.  It  has  a 
theatre,  a  museum,  a  college,  a  school  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  surgical  institution.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
palace  of  the  Velasco  family,  and  several 
churches.  The  cathedral  is  of  such  extent,  that 
divine  service  can  be  simultaneously  performed 
in  eight  of  its  chapels,  without  causing  con- 
fusion. It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  open  stone  work  of  the  spires 
of  its  western  towers.  In  it  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Cid  and  Don  Fernando,  celebrated  through- 
out Spain  for  their  achievements  against  the 
Moors.  There  are  other  churches  containing 
splendid  mausoleums.  Manf.  Woollen  stuffs, 
linen,  leather,  saddles,  bridles,  and  paper.  Fop, 
12,500.  Burgos  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1808  and  1809.  In  1812  it  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  British,  but  in  the  following 
year  it  surrendered,  without  resistance. — The 
province  of  Burgos  bas  an  area  of  5645  square 
miles,  and  is  both  fertile  and  productive,  yield- 
ing corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit  in  abundance; 
whilst  its  mineral  riches  consist  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  marble, 
and  stone.  Its  manufactures  arc  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather,  paper, 
cutlery,  and  brandy.  Lat.  42°  21'  N.  Lon.  3° 
42'  W.    Fop.  about  333,356. 

BuRGUETE,  EL,  boor-gai'-tai,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Kavarre,  15  miles  M.E.  from  Pampeluna.  It 
stands  in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  where,  in 
778,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  the  famous 
Roland,  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  who 
cut  to  pieces  the  rear-guard  of  the  French 
army. 

Burgundy,  or  Bouegogne,  hiir'-gnn-de,  an 
old  province  in  the  E.  of  France,  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  Yonne ;  part  of  it  also 
lies  in  those  of  the  Aievre,  the  Aube,  the  Upper 
Marue,  and  the  A  in.— The  Canal  of  Burgundy 
joins  the  Yonne  to  the  Saone. 

Burias,  boo'-re-as,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  iu  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  20  miles  S.E. 
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from  Luzon.  Area,  about  320  square  miles. 
Lat  12°  40'  N.    Lon.  123°  20'  E. 

Burke,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  U.S.,  on 
Catawba  river,  among-  the  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Kidge,  Area.  450  square  miles.  Desc. 
Elevated,  yielding"  wheat  and  live  stock.  Fop. 
8000,  ol"  whom  one  fourth  are  coloured. — 2.  A 
county  in  Georgia,  on  Savannah  river.  Area. 
1040  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000,  of  whom  two 
thirds  are  coloured. — 3.  A  post  township  in  Cale- 
donia county,  Vermont,  45  miles  from  Mont- 
pellier.   Fop.  1200. 

BuKLEY,  a  to\vnship  of  England,  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Wharfe,  2  miles 
W.  from  Otley.   Fop.  2454. 

BuRLiNGHAM,  hiir' -Uiig-ham,  three  parishes 
of  England,  adjoining  each  other,  in  Norfolk. 
None  of  them  has  a  population  above  300. 

Burlington-,  or  Bridlington,  hur' -Ling-ton, 
a  parish  of  England,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  comprehending  the  market-towns  of 
Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quay,  26  miles 
N.E.  from  Hull.  Fop.  6883.  Bridlington 
Quay,  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  1  mile  S.E.  of  the 
town,  is  much  frequented  by  bathers  during  the 
summer. 

Burlington,  hur' -ling-ton ,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral places  in  the  United  States.— 1.  A  county  in 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  extending 
N.W.  to  Delaware  river.  Fop.  49,730.-2,  A 
city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  Delaware  river,  16  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Fop.  5000.  The  m.ost  po- 
pulous part  is  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware,  to 
which  there  are  four  entrances  by  bridges.  It 
was  settled  in  1677.— 3.  A  town  in  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania. — 4.  A  town  in  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  on  Ohio  river,  4  miles  above 
Wheeling,  Kentucky,— 5.  Another  in  Licking 
county. — 6.  Another  post  township  and  capital 
of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  on  Ohio  river,  75 
miles  from  Chilicothe. — 7.  A  township,  port  of 
entry,  and  capital  of  Chittenden  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  Burlington  Bay,  Lake  Champlain. 
Fop.  8000. 

BuRMAH,  or  BiRMAH,  hur'-ma,  an  inland  state 
of  Further  India,  distinguished  as  the  Burmese 
empire,  and  formerly  the  most  extensive  and 
powerful  in  that  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Upper  Assam,  E.  by  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan  and  the  Laos  country,  W.  by 
Muneepoor,  Tipperah,  and  Aracan,  and  S.  by 
Pegu  and  Siam.  Ext.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  600  miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  450. 
Area,  about  185,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Burmah 
may  be  considered  to  be  encompassed  by  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  attaining 
an  elevation  which  ranges  between  2000  and 
5000  feet.  Its  centre  forms  the  basin  of  the 
Irawaddy,  abounding  in  lagoons,  but  consisting 
of  a  soil  fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  Fivers. 
The  Irawaddy  and  its  tributaries ;  the  Pegu  and 
the  Saluen.  Climate.  Healthy ;  from  September 
to  March  the  weather  is  delightful,  the  heat 
being  moderate  and  agreeable;  but  in  April  and 
May  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  and  continues 
so  until  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  in 
May,  and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  wild  cat,  bear, 
otter,  deer,  hog,  and  buffalo.  Elephants  are 
numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  but  they  are 
often  tamed  and  gre  tly  in  use  as  beasts  of 
burden,  'i  here  is  a  race  of  small  white  elephants, 
which  are  made  use  of  by  royalty.  Of  birds, 
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parrots  are  numerous,  and  the  woods  teem  with 
peacocks.  The  jungle-fowl  is  jrcnerally  spread 
over  the  country,  and  pheasants,  partridges, 
quails,  geese,  ducks,  and  snipes  are  plentiful. 
Many  of  the  land-birds  are  remarkable  for  the 
splendour  of  their  plumage,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  blue  jay  are  taken  to  adorn  the  state  dresses 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins.  Of  reptiles  there  are 
numbers,  and  serpents  of  nearly  all  kinds  are 
used  for  food  after  their  heads  are  cut  off.  Alli- 
gators are  f  )und  in  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers, 
and  lizards,  tortoises,  and  turtles  are  plentiful. 
Bees  fly  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  swarms 
that  their  wax  makes  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce. The  domestic  animals  consist  of  ele- 
phants, horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and 
cats  ;  of  poultry,  only  a  few  common  Ibwls  and 
ducks  are  reared.  Fro.  Rice,  Indian  millet, 
pulses,  maize,  sesamum,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
gourds,  cotton,  capsicums,  indigo,  tobacco,  oil- 
plants, sugar,  onions,  garlic,  a  kind  of  tea, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  much  of  the 
country  is  left  to  lie  in  a  state  of  waste,  or  is 
very  imperfectly  tilled.  The  sesamum  is  largely- 
grown,  and  its  oil  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  butter.  The  forests  abound  with  teak,  oak, 
and  other  woods,  whilst  the  palm  and  the  bam- 
boo attain  a  large  size.  It  is  in  the  Burman 
forests  that  the  varnish  is  found  which  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  manufacture  of  lacquer-ware. 
Stick-lac  is  also  obtained  in  large  quantities, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  petroleum,  amber,  ser- 
pentine, marble,  sapphires,  and  other  gems; 
sulphur,  nitre,  antimony,  and  coal.  Manf.  In 
the  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  arts,  the  Bur- 
mese are  very  backward.  They  build  boats  and 
cast  bells ;  weave  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
dye  them  in  the  most  fanciful  colotirs ;  work  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  manufacture  paper,  coarse 
eart  henware,  lacquered  goods,  and  other  articles. 
Most  of  their  manufactured  wares  are  imported 
from  other  countries.  Exp.  Cotton,  feathers, 
ivory,  horn,  birds'-nests,  gums,  teak-wood,  terra 
japonica  or  catechu,  stick-lac,  bees'-wax,  orpi- 
ment,  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  horses. 
Imp.  Cotton  piece-goods,  British  woollens, 
areca,  coeoanuts,  hardwares,  English  glass,  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  sugar,  and  spirits.  Towns. 
Ava  and  Monchobo,  tlie  latter  of  which  has 
been  the  capital  since  1839;  Amarapura,  Sasaing,. 
Mokmay,  Paghan-myo,  and  Bhamo.  Eel.  Buddh- 
ism ;  neither  the  Mahometan  nor  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  made  much  progress.  Gov.  A 
despotic  and  hereditary  monarchy.  Fop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  3  millions  and  upwards. 
Lat.  between  19°  30'  and  28°  N.  Lon.  between  94"* 
and  102°  E.— By  a  proclamation  in  1852,  the 
governor-general  of  India  annexed  to  British 
India  the  province  of  Pegu,  containing  an  area 
of  about  22,0U0  square  miles,  and  comprising- 
the  whole  of  the  Burmese  coast  and  delta  of  the 
Irawaddy.  The  general  insalubrity  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  however,  has  hitherto  prevented 
a  permanent  occupation  of  Pegu  by  the  British, 
but  it  has  been  incorporated  into  a  province  of 
the  British  dominions,  with  Aracan  and  Tenas- 
serim,  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Burman  empire. 

BuRNHAM,  hum' -ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2500. 

BuENHAM-TflORPE,  a  paiish  and  village  of 
England,  in  Norfolk,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Nor- 
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wich.  Fop.  427. — This  place  is  celebrated  as 
bein^  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 

BuKJiTLEY,  hnrn'-le,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  22  miles  N.  from  Manchester. 
Mavf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  ma- 
chinery. There  are  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
rope-walks,  and  tanneries.  Top.  19,971.— It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Manchester,  Black- 
burn, and  Bury. 

BuENTTSLiND,  btmit'-i-land,  a  royal  burgh 
and  parish  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  7|  miles  N. 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  shut  in 
towards  ihc  N.  by  steep  hills.  Fop.  about  3000, 
principally  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
]>ailway. 

BuBSA.    (See  Brussa.) 

BuRSLEM",  hirs'-lem,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Staffordshire,  3  miles  N.  from 
Newcastlc-under-Lyme.  Mavf.  Principally 
earthenware,  for  the  production  of  which  it  has 
been  celebrated  since  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  Its  potteries  are  very  extensive.  Fop. 
22,327— This  is  the  birthplace  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  effected  great  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  English  pottery.  An  institu- 
tion commemorating  the  name  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood was  founded  here  in  1863.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway. 

BuETOw,  bur' -ton,  the  name  common  to  a 
large  number  of  parishes  and  townships  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1500. 

Burton-on-Teent,  an  old  market  town  of 
England,  in  StalTordshire,  on  the  Trent,  21 
miles  E.  from  Stafford.  It  consists  principally 
of  one  spacious  street,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  crossed  by  another  at  right  angles. 
It  has  a  neat  town-hall,  a  free  grammar-school, 
several  charitable  institutions,  two  churches, 
and  numerous  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
Mavf.  Cotton  goods  and  hats.  There  are  some 
iron- works,  and  a  large  number  of  very  exten- 
sive breweries,  the  water  of  the  Trent  being,  it 
is  said,  exceedingly  suitable  for  the  brewing  of 
ale.  The  India  pale  or  bitter  ale  is  made  here 
in  immense  qunntities.  Fop.  of  parish,  16,824 ; 
of  township,  7534.  It  is  a  station  on  the  North 
Staffordshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Midland 
Eailway. — The  Mersey  and  the  Trent  are  con- 
nected by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  and  the 
Trent  is  navigable  up  to  this  town  from  the 
Humber. 

Bury,  lur'-e,  a  town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Irwell,  8i  miles  N.  from  Manchester.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  different  denominations;  several  libra- 
ries, a  free  grammar-school,  a  good  market- 
place built  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  horticultural  society,  and  news- 
room. Manf.  Cottons  and  woollens.  There 
are  bleaching,  calico-printing  establishments 
and  iron-works.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
are  extensive  coal-mines.  Fop.  of  parish,  80,558  j 
of  town,  37,563.— It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds.  In  the  vicinity  is  Chamber  Hall,  where 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  town  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Suffblk,  on  the  Larke,  24  miles  N.VV.  from  Ips- 
wich. It  has  two  parish  churches,  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  James's,  both  of  which  contain  numerous 
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monuments.  There  are  other  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters  of  various  denominations,  a  free 
grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  VI,,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  a  botanic  garden,  an  assembly- 
room,  a  theatre,  a  shire-hall,  a  guild-hall,  and  a 
wool-hall.  Great  quantities  of  wool  are  brought 
yearly,  and  exposed  to  sale  m  the  hall ;  and  it 
has  a  trade  in  corn,  butter,  and  cheese.  Fop, 
13,318.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Union 
Railway. — Here  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey, 
anciently  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  magnifi- 
cent in  Britain. 

BusACO,  boo-sa'-ko,  a  hamlet  of  Portugal,  13 
miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra.  Here  the  duke  of 
WeUington  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  French,  on 
September  27th,  1810. 

IBusHiRE,  boosh'-ire,  an  important  city  of 
Persia,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  a  sandy  peninsula.  It  is  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  good  harbour. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  India  and 
Arabia,  its  principal  imports  being  coffee  and 
European  manufactures,  and  its  exports  raw 
silk,  wool,  shawls,  horses  (for  the  British  cavalry 
in  India),  carpets,  &c.  Fop.  18,000.  Lat.  29^ 
N.  Lo7i.  50°  53'  E.— On  the  10th  December, 
1856,  Great  Britain  then  being  at  war  with 
Persia,  this  place  surrendered,  after  a  short 
bombardment,  to  the  English  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Leeke. 

BusRAH.    (See  Bassora.) 

BussoEAH.    (-S'ee  Bassora.) 

Bute,  bufe,  an  island  of  Scotland,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  separated  from 
the  coast  of  Argyleshire  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  Ext.  15  miles  iu 
length,  and  nowhere  above  5  in  breadth.  Area. 
60  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  N., 
but  fertile  in  the  S.,  and  with  a  climate  so 
salubrious  that  it  is  the  resort  of  many  invalids. 
Fop.  9306,  mostly  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Buteshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  islands  Arran,  Bute,  the  Cumbraes,  Inch- 
marnock,  the  Holy  Isle,  and  Pladda.  The 
county  town  is  Rothesay.  Area,  estimated  at 
171  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  one  third 
is  cultivated,  another  third  being  unprofitable. 
Fop.  16,331. 

Butter,  but'-ter,  the  name  of  four  counties  in 
the  United  States. — 1.  In  Pennsylvania.  Area. 
800  square  miles.  Fop.  31,000.-2.  In  Alabama. 
Area.  875  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000,  of  whom 
one  third  are  coloured..— 3.  In  Kentucky.  Area. 
500  square  miles.  Fop.  6000,  of  whom  a  sixth 
are  coloured. — 4.  In  Ohio.  Area.  455  square 
miles.   Fop.  32,000. 

Buttevant,  but-te-vant,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  3^  miles  W.  from  Doneraile, 
on  the  river  Awbeg.  Fop.  of  parish,  4323 ;  of 
town,  2372.  Spenser  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
written  the  "Faery  Queen"  while  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 

Buttisholz,  boot'-tees-holz,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, 11  miles  N.W.  from  Lucerne.  Fop. 
2000. — In  the  vicinity  is  a  mound  which  is  said 
to  indicate  the  grave  of  3000  Englishmen,  who, 
as  followers  of  De  Coucy,  fell  here  in  1376. 

BuxAR,  boox-ar',  a  town  and  fortress  of 
British  India,  73  miles  W.  from  Patna,  where, 
in  1764,  Sir  H.  Munro,  with  an  army  of  7000, 
of  whom  only  856  were  Europeans,  defeated 
40,000  natives.  ^  Lat.  25°  31'  N.    Lon.  83°  59'  E. 

Buxton,  bux'-ton,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  DerbysJiire,  situated  in  a  valley  surrouuded  by 
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lulls,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  30  miles 
N.W.  from  Derby.  The  chief  ornament  and  pride 
of  Buxton  is  the  Crescent,  a  mag-nificent  series  of 
buildings,  comprising-  two  hotels,  a  library,  news- 
room, assembly-room,  baths,  and  some  private 
residences,  erected  by  a  former  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, at  a  cost  of  £120,000.  Fop.  1887 —In  the 
neighbourhood  is  Diamond  Hill,  so  named  from 
the  great  quantity  of  crystals  exhibited  in  its 
structure;  and  Pool's  Hole,  a  cavern  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
stalactites. 

BuxToir,  a  post  township  of  York  county, 
Maine,  U.S.,  on  Saco  river,  40  miles  from  York. 
Fop.  3000. 

Btlina.    {See  Bilitt.) 

Bykon's  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  12  miles  in  length.  Lat.  1°  25'  S. 
Lon.  177°  54'  E. 

Byzantium,  hi-zdn'-ti-iim,  the  original  name 
of  Constantinople.  The  beauty  and  conve- 
nience of  its  situation  were  observed  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire,  a.d.  328,  and  called  it 
Constantinopolis,  i.e.,  the  city  of  Constantine. 
{See  Constantinople.) 

C 

Cabagan,  Ica-ha-gan',  a  town  in  the  north  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands.  Fojp. 
about  12,000. 

Cabaeeas,  Jca-har'-ras,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  S.  of  North  Carolina.  Area.  350 
square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating  and  fertile, 
yielding  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle.  Fop.  about 
10,000,  of  whom  one  fourth  are  coloured. 

Cabell,  Jca-bel',  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  W.  of  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Area. 
630  square  miles.  Fop.  8000,  of  whom  about  one 
eighth  are  coloured. 

Cabenda,  ka-hcn'-da,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  situated  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire. 

Cabes,  Jcai'-heez,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  N.E,  coast  of  Africa.  Lat. 
34°20'N.  Lon.  10°20'E.  This  is  the  ancient 
Syrtis  Minor.  —  There  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  this  gulf. 

Cabezon  de  la  Sal,  Tca'-he-zone,  a  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Pisuerga,  7  miles  N.  from  Valla- 
dolid,  where,  in  1808,  one  of  the  first  battles  of 
the  Peninsular  war  was  fought. 

Cabo  Feio,  ka'-ho  fre'-o,  a  seaport  town  of 
Brazil,  about  75  miles  N.E.  from  Rio  de  Janeh'o, 
with  an  unhealthy  climate.   Foy.  about  4000. 

Cabool  {see  Cabul). 

Cabea,  Tea -bra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
30  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova,  It  is  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
cutlery,  earthenware,  bricks,  and  soap.  Its 
neighbourhood  produces  a  superior  quality  of 
wines.  Fop.  about  12,000. — There  are  several 
other  small  towns  of  the  same  name  in  Spain, 

Cabeera,  ka-brai-ra,  one  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  10  miles  S.  from  Majorca.  It  is  used 
by  the  Spanish  government  as  a  place  of  exile. 
lExt.  about  4  miles  long  bv  3  broad.  Lat.  39° 
6'  N.    Lon.  2°  55'  E. 

Cabul,  Caubul,  or  Cabool,  ka-booV  or  kato'- 
lidy  a  province  of  Afghanistan,  situated  be- 
tween lat.  33°  and  35°  N.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  10,000  square  miles,  and  has  for  its  principal 
cities  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  Ghuznee,  and  Jstalif. 
Its  chief  river  is  the  Cabul,  which  is  a  tributary 
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of  the  Indus,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  320 
miles,  it  joins  nearly  opposite  Attock. 

Cabul,  Caubul,  or  Cabool,  a  very  ancient 
and  fortified  city,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 
It  stands  on  the  Cabul  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  at  a  distance  of  82 
miles  N.E.  from  Ghuznee.  The  houses  are 
built  of  rough  stones  and  clay,  and  have  but  a 
mean  appearance.  It  possessed  four  excellent 
bazaars,  or  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods  and 
merchandise,  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
British  when  they  evacuated  the  town  in  1842. 
The  citadel,  called  Bala-Ilissar,  or  the  "Pahrcc 
of  Kings,"  contains  the  palace  and  other  public 
buildings,  the  royal  gardens,  an  inner  fort,  and 
a  town  of  5000  inliabitants.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  traflie,  and  persons  of  every  country  of  the 
East  are  here  to  be  met  with.  The  outer  town 
has  a  circumference  of  three  miles,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  districts,  with  narrow  intricate 
streets,  lined  with  high  houses,  built  of  wood 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  To  those  of  the  more 
opulent  classes  are  attached  extensive  courts 
and  gardens.  Po^.  about  00,000.  Xaf.  34°  53' 
N.    Lon.  69°  'E.—{See  Afghamstan.) 

Caceees,  ka'-tha-raiss,  a  town  of  Spanish 
Estremadura,  25  miles  W.  from  Truxillo.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  old  and  the 
new  town  respectively.  Manf.  Linen,  cloth, 
hats,  baize,  ropes,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
pigs,  bacon,  and  merino  wool.  There  are  also 
some  dyeing  and  wool-washing  establishments. 
Fop.  about  10,000. — The  province  is  bounded 
on  theN.  by  Salamanca,  W.  by  Portugal,  E.  by 
Avila,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Toledo,  and  S.  by 
Badajoz.  Area.  8007  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with  fertile 
valleys,  but  little  attended  to  by  the  agricul- 
turist. Hiver,  The  Tagus.  Minerals.  Abun- 
dant, consisting  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  slate,  and 
granite.  Fop.  302,134.— Cortcz  and  the  two 
Pizarros  were  natives  of  this  province. 

Cachao,  or  Kacheo,  katch'-o,  a  city  of  Anam, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  80  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  an  open 
and  defenceless  place.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  though  the  larger  proportion  are 
constructed  of  mud  and  timber,  and  thatched 
with  leaves,  straw,  or  reeds.  It  is  a  city  of 
great  commercial  resort.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
abundance;  beautiful  silk  stuifs  are  manufac- 
tured ;  and  the  lacquered  ware,  which,  together 
with  these,  is  exported,  is  deemed  superior  to  any 
in  the  East.  The  imports  are  calico,  chintz,  arms, 
pepper,  and  other  articles.  Both  English  and 
Dutch  factories  were  formerly  established  here. 
Fop.  estimated  at  100,000. 

Cachab,  katch'-ar,  anciently  Hairumbo,  a  ter- 
ritory of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Assam,  and  having 
Muneepoor  on  the  E.  and  Jynteah  on  the  W. 
Area.  4000  square  miles.  Desc.  Blountainous, 
and  mostly  uncultivated.  In  some  parts,  how- 
ever, there  are  fertile  plains.  Fro.  Cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice;  and  it  exports  iron  ore,  ivory,  and 
limestone.  The  tea  plant  is  indigenous,  and  in 
1862  there  were  nearly  6100  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. Its  principal  river  is  the  Barak.  Lat. 
between  24°  and  26°  N.  Lon.  between  92°  and 
93°  30'  E.  Fojy.  estimated  at  60,000.— Its  chiei 
town  is  Oospore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Madhura, 
I  Lat.  24°  45'  N.   Lon.       45'  E. 
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Cadder,  or  Calder,  JcM-der,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Lanarkshire,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Glaso^ovv. 
Fop.  about  6000. — Wallace  was  betrayed  at 
Robroy stone,  in  thiis  parish,  and  captured, 
August  5,  1305. 

Cader  Idrts,  Tcai'-der  i'-dris,  a  mountain  of 
Wales,  in  Merionethshire,  5  miles  S.  from  Dol- 
gelly,  2959  feet  high. 

Cadiz,  laii'-diz  (Sp.  Jca-deeth),  anciently 
Gades,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  63  miles  S. 
from  Seville,  in  Andalusia,  the  principal  trading- 
port  in  the  south  of  that  country.  It  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting from  the  island  of  Leon,  the  isthmus  of 
which  forms  a  vast  bay,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  affording  excellent  anchorage  for 
shipping.  The  lighthouse  of  St.  Sebastian,  on 
the  VV.  side  of  the  town,  is  172  feet  high.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north-east 
and  west,  and  its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  1^ 
English  mile.  The  houses  are  high,  the  streets 
in  some  parts  narrow,  which,  with  the  smallness 
of  the  windows,  gives  them  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  hospital,  the  custom- 
house, the  two  catliedrals,  the  churches,  con- 
vents, and  a  bull-ring.  The  private  houses  are, 
in  general,  white-washed  and  painted  yellow. 
The  trade  of  Cadiz  has  fluctuated  greatly,  but 
there  are  few  large  seaports  in  Europe  that  are 
not  occasionally  connected  with  it.  In  the 
adjoining  country,  linen  is  manufactured  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  there  are  productive 
salt-pits ;  whilst  its  dependency,  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria,  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
sherry  wine.  Pop.  about  71,000.  Lat  36° 
35'  M.  Lon.  6°  20'  W.— This  city  was  taken 
and  pillaged  in  1596  by  the  English.  In  1628 
an  misuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  it  by 
Lord  Wimbledon,  and  in  1702  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  Sir  George  Uooke.  In  1800  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  British,  and  in  1808  the 
French  fleet  off  Cadiz  surrendered  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  afterwards  blockaded  by 
the  French,  who  did  not  leave  it  till  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  In  1829  it  was 
made  a  free  port,  but  it  did  not  enjoy  this 
advantage  till  1832. — Byron,  in  his  "Childe 
Harold,"  thus  contrasts  Cadiz  with  Seville  : — 

"Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 
days; 

But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 

Calls  forth  a  sweeter  though  ignoble  praise; — 

Ah,  vice!  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways!" 

Cadiz,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Seville  and 
Huelva,  S.  and  W,  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  E.  by  Malaga.  Area. 
2806  square  miles.  Desc.  Traversed  by  the 
Honda  mountains  in  the  E,,  but  fertile  in 
general,  and  yielding  the  usual  grain  crops, 
with  fruits  of  almost  every  kind.  Rivers.  The 
Guadiaro  and  the  Guadalcte,  with  their  tribu- 
taries. Pop.  about  383,000. — This  province  is 
one  of  the  three  into  which  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Seville  has  been  divided. 

Cadiz,  Bay  of,  an  immense  inlet  of  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Spain.  On  its  E. 
side  is  the  islet  La  Caracca,  where  are  the  most 
important  shipbuilding  yards  and  arsenals  in 
the  kingdom.    LcU.  3G°  35'  N.    Lon.  6°  20'  W. 

Cadore  (Piave  di),  ka-dor'-ai,  a  town  of 
Venice,  22  miles  N.E,  from  Belluno.  Pop. 
1600.  This  place  stands  on  the  Piave,  and  is 
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distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of  Titian.  In 
1797  the  French  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  near  this  town. 

Cadgxtgit,  Md'-ox-fon,  the  name  of  two  pa- 
rishes of  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire.  One,  2- 
mile  from  Meath.  Pop.  8209.  Another,  5 
miles  S.W.  from  Cardiff".    Pop.  272. 

Caen,  Jean,  a  large  and  well-built  town  of 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  small  river 
Odon  with  the  larger  stream  cf  the  Orne,  10 
miles  from  the  Englisli  Channel,  and  122  miles 
W.  from  Paris.  Its  streets  are  less  narrow  and 
crooked  than  in  most  towns  of  France  i  and 
the  houses,  being  generally  built  of  a  white 
stone,  have  a  fine  appearance.  It  contains  a 
number  of  churches ;  of  which,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  founded  by  Matilda,  the 
queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  which 
she  was  buried,  'J  he  abbey  is  now  converted 
into  a  hospital,  and  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  into  a  college. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Normandy. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  hospitals,  a  pa- 
lace of  justice,  an  hotel-de-ville,  a  museum, 
public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  custom- 
house. The  inhabitants  manufacture  quantities 
of  linen,  serges,  lace,  stockings,  caps,  and  An- 
gora gloves.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in 
these  commodities,  as  well  as  in  cider,  dye- 
stuffs,  skins,  and  in  the  cattle  and  horses  reared 
in  the  surrounding  country.  Pojh  43,740.  Lat. 
49°  11'  N.  Lon.  0°  21'  W.— This  town  was 
greatly  adorned  by  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  wife  Matilda,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Lower  Normandy.  In  1346  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Edward  IIL  of  England.  It  was 
again  taken  in  1417,  and  held  till  1450,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  Dunois.  On  this  occasion,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  with  4000  troops,  were  made 
prisoners.  Till  1793,  Caen  was  the  seat  of  a 
university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of  England. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Malherbe,  the  father  of 
French  poetry,  and  Auber  the  composer. 

Caer,  the  Celtic  word  for  "castle,"  employed 
as  a  prefix  to  several  places  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. 

Caerlaverock,  kar-laiv'-roh,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  containing  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  same  name,  famous 
for  its  warlike  associations.   Pop.  1300. 

Caerlegn,  kar'-le-on,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Usk,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  modern-built  stone 
bridge,  2^  miles  from  Newport.  Pop.  1300. — 
The  name  of  this  place  signifies  "  Castle  of  the 
Legion,"  and  is  the  ancient  Isca  Silurum,  after- 
wards the  capital  of  the  Welsh.  It  was  a  place 
of  importance,  until  ruined  by  the  wars  between 
the  Welsh  and  the.Anglo-Normans. 

Caermarthen,  or  CARMARxnENsniRE,  kar- 
mar'-then,  a  county  of  S.  AVales,  bounded  N.  by 
Cardiganshire,  E.  by  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan 
shires,  S.  by  the  British  Channel,  and  W.'  by 
Pembrokeshire.  Ext.  about  45  miles  in  average 
length,  by  20  in  breadth.  Area.  974  square 
miles.  Desc.  Consisting  of  alternate  hit's  and 
valleys;  the  former  being  generally  of  black 
and  dreary  aspect.  Picers.  The  Towy,  Cothy, 
Groat  Gwendracth,  Lloughor,  and  Teiiy.  Pro. 
Quantities  of  oats  and  barley  are  raised ;  but 
wheat,  except  partially,  is  not  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Numbers  of  black  cattle  and  horses 
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are  bred  on  the  hills.  These,  together  with 
grain,  oak,  bark,  coals,  tinned  iron  plates,  and 
lead,  are  exported.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  coals, 
and  lime,  Manf.  Principally  woollen  stockings 
and  tinned  iron  plates.   Pop.  111,796. 

Cahrmarthen  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  lying  between  St.  Gowan's  Point, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Worm's  Head,  Glamorgan- 
shire. The  Teify,  Towy,  and  Lloughor  rivers 
fall  into  it.  There  is  an  island  in  it,  called 
Caldby,  with  a  lighthouse  210  feet  above  the  sea. 
Lat.  51°  43'  N.    Lou.  4°  32'  W. 

CAEEiiAETHEN',  or  Carmarthekt,  a  seaport 
town  and  borough  of  South  Wales,  14  miles 
N.W.  from  Llanelly,  situated  on  the  river  Towy, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hne  stone  bridge. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the 
streets  are  steep  and  irregular.  The  church  is 
spacious,  and  the  town-hall  a  neat  edifice.  The 
grammar-school  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Powell ;  there  is  also  a  college  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterians,  and  a  training  college  to  supply 
masters  to  the  Welsh  national  schools.  'Ihe 
county  gaol  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes. 
There  are  some  ship-building  docks,  iron-foun- 
dries, tin-works,  and  salmon-fisheries  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  an  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  timber,  bark,  corn,  and  slates. 
Fop.  of  borough,  9993.  Lat.  51°  22'  N.  Lon. 
4°  19'  W.— It  is  connected  with  Llanelly  by  rail- 
way, and  is  the  birthplace  of  General  Sir  Thomas 
Picton. 

Caern-arvoit,  or  Caej^aevonshiue,  Tcar-nar'- 
von,  a  county  of  N.  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the 
sea,  E.  by  Denbighshire,  S.  by  the  county  of 
Merioneth  and  the  sea,  and  W .  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  Memii  Strait.  Ext.  about  45  miles  in 
length,  by  13  in  breadth.  A}^a.  544  square 
miles,  Desc.  The  most  mountainous  county  of 
Wales,  being  traversed  by  some  of  the  loftiest 
ranges  in  Britain.  Many  lakes  and  pools  are 
seen  among  their  recesses,  and  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  is  cold 
and  piercing.  Rivers.  The  Conway  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Pro.  Oats  and  barley ;  but  cattle  is  the 
chief  feature  in  the  rural  industry  of  the  county. 
A  diminutive  breed  of  sheep  is  pastured  upon 
the  mountains.  Minei-als.  Lead  and  copper 
mines  are  wrought,  and  there  are  extensive 
slate-quarries.  Yellow  ochre,  excellent  hones, 
and  other  minerals,  are  also  found.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chielly  of  oats,  barley,  butter, 
cheese,  and  cattle.  Herrings,  lobsters,  and 
oysters  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts.  Fop.  95,694. 
— The  mountains  Snowdon  and  Penmaen-Mawr 
are  in  this  county. 

Caernarvon,  or  Carnarvon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  above  county,  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait 
of  iVJenai,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Bangor. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  streets,  which 
are  narrow,  are  at  right  angles,  corresponding 
with  the  position  of  the  gates.  The  church 
stands  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  town,  but 
there  is  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  chapels  for  various 
denominations  of  dissenters  in  the  town  itself. 
It  has  both  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  contains  a 
college  for  training  masters  for  the  Welsh 
national  schools,  a  guildhall,  market-house, 
mechanics'  institute,  reading-rooms,  and  mu- 
seum. Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland.  Copper 
ore  and  slates  are  exported.  The  im:jorts  are 
for  the  most  part  Irish  cloth,  fine  wool,  hides, 
tallow,  and  groceries.  Fop.  about  8512.— The 
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remains  of  the  castle  constructed  by  Hdward  I. 
extend  over  an  oblong  space  of  between  two 
and  three  acres.  Edward  II.,  the  first  prince  of 
Wales,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  Eagle 
tower  of  this  fortress,  which  was  besieged  during 
the  civil  war  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament, 
and  surrendered  in  June,  1646. 

Caernarvon  Bay  washes  the  W.  coast  of  the 
counties  Caernarvon  and  Anglesea.  Its  entrance 
is  about  35  miles  wide,  and  it  communicates 
through  the  Menai  Strait  with  the  Irish  Sea. 

Caerphilly,  kar-Jil'-le,  a  market  town  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  7 
miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff.  Manf.  Shirtings, 
checks,  and  linsey-woolseys.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  iron-works  and  collieries.  Fop.  about 
1000. — Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  younger  De  Spencer,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Edward  11.,  and  which  he  defended 
against  the  nobles  in  1326. 

Caerwys,  or  Caer  ar  Wys,  Tcar'-ivis,  "  the 
Fort  over  the  Waters,"  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Flint,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Holy- 
well. It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  consists 
of  four  spacious  streets,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Fop.  947.— Here  the  Welsh 
bards  and  minstrels  held  their  meetings,  termed 
Eisteddfods,  for  many  centuries. 

C^sarea,  ses-a-re'-a,  an  ancient  place  in  Pa- 
lestine, formerly  called  Strabo's  Tower,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  54  miles 
N.W.  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  scene  of  several  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  Here  King  Agrippa  was  smitten 
for  neglecting  to  ascribe  to  God  the  glory,  when 
flattered  by  the  people;  and  here  Paul  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  for  two  years  before  he  was 
conducted  to  Kome,  after  he  had  appealed  to 
Nero.  Here,  also,  Cornelius  the  centurion  was 
baptized  by  Peter,  and  the  prophet  Agabus 
foretold  to  the  apostle  Paul  that  he  would  be 
bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  22  B.C.,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul.  It 
was  ruined  during  the  Crusades,  and  its  remains 
still  bear  testimony  to  its  former  importance 
and  extent. 

Caffa,  Kaeea,  leaf -fa,  or  Theodosia,  a  town 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  at  the  cud 
of  a  large  bay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  60  miles  E.  from  Simpheropol.  Fop. 
about  9000,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and 
making  caviar.  Wool,  hides,  fish,  and  salt  are 
exported. — In  1770  the  Russians  took  this  place 
by  ass-)ult,  and  in  1774  it  was  ceded,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Crimea,  to  the  khan  of  Tartary,  who 
made  it  his  residence.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  the  emigration  of  the  Turkib.h  part  of  the 
population,  which  proved  a  death-blow  to  its 
prosperity.  With  a  view  to  revive  its  fallen 
commerce,  it  was  declared,  in  179S,  a  free  port 
for  30  years.    Lat.  45°  3'  N.    Lon.  35°  20'  E. 

Caefraria,  Kaffraria,  or  Kafirland,  hlf  - 
frair'-e-a,  an  extensive  region  of  S.E.  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Keiskamma,  on  the  N.  by  the  Um- 
simkulu,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Drachenbergen 
and  Stormbergen  mountains.  Area,  about  14,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  well  watered, 
and  the  soil  in  many  parts  fertile,  producing 
maize,  millet,  and  water-melons ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  little  at- 
tended to.  Lat.  between  30°  and  40°  S.  Lon. 
between  27°  and  29°  E.— Between  1835  and 
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1853  the  Kaffirs  made  frequent  inroads  upon 
the  Cape  Colony,  which  finally  led  to  an  appro- 
priation of  a  large  portion  of  their  territory,  to 
the  south  of  the  Kei  river,  now  called  British 
Calfraria,  and  more  recently  the  new  divisions 
of  Victoria  and  Albert.  The  capital  of  British 
Caffraria  is  King  William's  Town. 

Cafieistan,  or  Kaffiristan,  Tca'-Jir-is-tan\ 
a  country  of  Central  Asia,  inclosed  by  Afghan- 
istan, Koondooz,  Badakshan,  and  the  mountain- 
region  of  Chitral.  Area,  estimated  at  7000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  with  narrow 
and  fertile  valleys,  and  producing  grapes  and 
fruits  in  abundance,  with  some  millet  and 
Avheat.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  It  is  chiefly 
watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Cabul  river. 
Lat.  between  35°  and  36°  N.  Lon.  between 
G9°  20'  and  71°  20'  E.  Comparatively  little  is 
known  of  this  country,  but  its  inhabitants  are  a 
primitive  and  fierce  people,  hostile  to  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  distinguished  from  surrounding 
tribes  by  drinking  wine.  They  claim  to  be 
brothers  of  the  Feringhis  or  Europeans,  and 
they  have  both  the  Caucasian  features  and  com- 
plexion. 

Cagatan",  Tca-ga'-yan,  a  province  in  the  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  comprising  20 
towns  and  villages.   Fop.  about  58,000. 

Cagayan-Sooloo,  Tca-ga'-yan  soo'-loo,  an 
island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in  the  Sooloo 
Sea,  V7ith  a  circumference  of  20  miles.  Lat. 
7°  8'  N.    ion.  118°  40'  E. 

Cagliari,  TcaZ'-yar-e,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia.,  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  great  many 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  churches,  a  college, 
a  museum,  a  library,  a  high  court  of  justice,  a 
handsome  theatre,  and  a  spacious  and  secure 
harbour  with  a  road.  The  old  town  comprises 
the  citadel,  cathedral,  and  vice-regal  palace. 
Manf.  Gunpowder,  tobacco,  soap,  furniture, 
leather,  cotton  fabrics,  and  saffron.  Pop.  about 
30,000.  Lat,  39°  13'  N.  Lon.  9°  6'  E.— This 
place  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
archbishop  or  primate  of  Sardinia. 

Cagliari,  Bay  of,  is  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  between  capes  Carbonara 
and  Pula,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  At  its 
entrance  it  is  about  30  miles  broad. 

Cagnano,  kan-ya'-no,  a  town  of  Naples,  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Foggia. 
Fop.  4500. 

C  AGS  AN  A,  'kag-sa'-7ia,  a  town  of  the  Philip- 
pines, near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Luzon.    Fop.  with  district,  13,000. 

Cahaba,  Kahawea,  or  Cabo,  Tca-Jiatv' -ha, 
a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  Alabama, 
which,  after  a  southerly  course,  joins  the  Ala- 
bama, 120  miles  below  its  forks,  at  the  town  of 
Cahaba,  G3  miles  S.E.  from  Tuscaloosa. 

Cahir,  or  Caher,  ka'-her,i\\Q  name  of  several 
unimportant  places  in  Ireland,  the  largest  of 
which  is  in  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  97  miles  S. 
from  Dublin.   Fop.  5830. 

Cahiesiveen,  ka'-her-se-veen,  a  town  of  Kerry, 
Ireland,  3  miles  from  Valentia.  Fop.  about 
2000.— Daniel  0' Council  was  born  in  Charran 
House,  near  this  town,  in  1775. 

Cahoos  Falls,  kd-hoos',  in  Mohawk  river, 
U.S.,  3  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  river  is  here 
about  1000  feet  wide  ;  and  the  rock  over  which 
it  pours  extends  across,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  is  70  feet  high.  From  the 
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bridge,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below,  the  falls 
are  in  full  view. 

Cahoes,  ka'-or,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Lot,  on  the  river  Lot, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  three  bridges,  60  miles 
N.  from  Toulouse.  Manf.  Earthenware,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  leather;  wine,  brandy, 
and  oil  are  also  prepared.  Pop.  about  13,846. — 
There  is  an  obelisk  here  to  the  memory  of 
Fenelon.   Lat.  44°  26'  N.    Lon.  1°  27'  E. 

Caicos,  or  The  Keys,  kai'-kos,  a  small  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  between  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  and  the  Bahamas,  included  among 
the  Bahama  islands.  Lat.  21°  N.  Lon.  72°  W. 
Pop.  about  2000,  principally  freed  negroes,  and 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton. 

Caifa,  Caipha,  or  Kaifa,  kai'-i-fa,  a  seaport 
town  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre,  and  6  miles  S.W.  from  Acre.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  and  is  defended  by  walls  on 
the  land  side.    Lat.  32°  43'  N.   Lon.  34°  53'  E. 

Cairnaple,  kairn-a-ple,  a  mountain  in  the 
parish  of  Torphichen,  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, 1498  feet  high. 

Caiengorm,  kairn'-gorm,  a  mountain  of  Scot- 
land, forming  a  part  of  the  Grampians,  30  miles 
from  Fort  Augustus,  and  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  topazes,  called  "  Cairngorm  stones." 
Height.  4095  feet. 

Cairo,  or  Grand  Cairo,  ki'-ro,  the  El  Ka- 
hireh,  "the  victorious,"  of  the  Arabs,  is  the 
metropolis  of  modern  Egypt.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  5  miles  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  110  miles  S.E.  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  80  W.  from  Suez.  The  new  city,  which 
is  properly  called  Cairo,  stands  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  is  built  on  a  slope  of  one  of 
the  lowest  ridges  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Jebel 
Mokkatam.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  3 
square  miles,  but  its  streets  are,  in  general, 
winding  and  narrow.  The  widest  street  is  one 
which  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  but 
would  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  lane  in  Europe. 
The  others  are  so  narrow,  that  a  slight  covering 
is  frequently  thrown  across  them,  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  city  is  divided  into  several 
distinct  quarters,  appropriated  to  the  ditferent 
races  or  religious  sects  who  make  up  the  in- 
habitants; and  each  has  a  gate,  which  is  shut 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  There  are  several  small 
streets,  or  squares,  consisting  wholly  of  shops. 
The  interior  of  the  houses  is  generally  elegant 
and  commodious.  One  of  the  features  is  a  large 
hall,  rising  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  and 
covered  with  a  small  dome.  Here  everything 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  coolness,  as  rain  very 
seldom  falls,  although  there  are  abundant  dews. 
The  floor  is  inlaid  with  coloured  stone  and 
earthenware,  and  fountains  spring  up  into  mar- 
ble basins.  The  floor  and  walls  are  also  suit- 
ably adorned.  Of  the  public  edifices,  the  mosques 
are  the  chief  objects  of  architectural  decoration. 
In  the  minarets,  of  which  several  are  attached 
to  every  mosque,  the  Arabian  architecture  is 
preserved  almost  pure.  These  edifices  are  always 
neat,  and  generally  elegant.  The  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes,  which  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  are  also  beautiful.  They  are  of  white 
marble,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  carved, 
painted,  or  gilded  domes.  The  pyramids  and 
the  sphinx  are  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
about  6  miles  S.W.  of  the  city,  on  the  oppoiite 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  island  of  Khodah 
is  the  Nilometer,  a  column  which  indicates  the 
height  of  the  water  during  an  inundation  of  the 
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river.  The  castle  of  Cairo,  built  on  a  hill  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  is  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, but  the  g-reater  part  of  it  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state ;  the  grand  saloon,  called  Joseph's 
Hall,  which  was  adorned  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful pillars  of  red  granite,  and  formed  part  of 
the  pacha's  palace,  within  the  fortress,  was  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  a  mosque.  The  citadel 
commands  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  Cairo, 
the  pyramids,  and  all  the  surrounding  country. 
One  of  the  objects  which  has  most  attracted  the 
attention  of  travellers,  is  the  well  in  the  castle, 
commonly  called  Joseph's  Well.  It  is  about  270 
feet  deep,  and  sunkhithe  solid  rock.  The  passage 
down  is  by  steps  carried  round  the  well,  which 
have  about  two  feet  thickness  of  rock  interposed 
between  them  and  the  well.  The  water  never 
fails,  and  is  raised  by  a  wheel  turned  by  oxen. 
On  the  whole,  no  city  presents  a  greater  variety 
of  population  than  Cairo.  It  exhibits,  as  it 
were,  an  epitome  of  both  the  continents  at 
whose  limits  it  is  placed.  From  Asia  are  seen 
Turks,  Arabians,  Persians,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians; from  Africa,  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers, 
Abyssinians,  and  negroes  of  every  description 
The  commerce  of  Cairo  is  very  extensive. 
Through  it  various  productions  of  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies,  and,  partly  also,  those  of  Europe, 
are  transmitted  into  the  vast  regions  of  interior 
Africa.  Its  communication  in  this  direction  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  three  caravans,  which  go 
to  Sennaar,  to  Darfur,  and  to  Mourzouk.  From 
these  places,  particularly  the  last,  it  is  extended 
to  Nigritia  and  the  other  regions  in  the  interior. 
The  returns  are  made  in  gold,  ivory,  senna, 
gums,  hides,  and  above  all,  in  slaves.  Speci- 
mens of  almost  all  the  native  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent are  to  be  seen  in  the  slave-market  of 
Cairo.  Boulac  is  the  lower  or  western  part  of 
Cairo.  Fop.,  including  the  suburbs  of  Old 
Cairo  and  Boulac,  estimated  at  254,000;  com- 
prising Mahometans,  Copts,  Jews,  and  foreigners. 
Lat,  30°  3'  N.  Lon.  31°  21'  E.— Cairo  was 
founded  by  the  Arabs  in  970,  and  its  fortress 
was  erected  by  Saladin  in  1176.  Till  1507  Cairo 
was  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  but 
since  that  time  it  has  only  been  the  residence 
of  governors  or  pachas  of  t)ie  province  in  which 
it  is  situated.  In  1798  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  in  1801  by  the  British,  who  restored 
it  to  the  Porte.  Within  its  walls,  on  the  1st 
March,  1811,  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
took  place.  Travellers  by  the  overland  route  to 
India  proceed  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  and  thence  by  steamer  down  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Cairo,  Old,  is  situated  about  2  miles  to  the 
south  of  New  or  Grand  Cairo.  It  is  mostly  in- 
habited by  Copts.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue 
in  it,  said  to  have  been  built  1600  years  ago.  In 
Old  Cairo  are  the  buildings  called  the  granaries 
of  Joseph.  They  are  merely  square  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  with- 
out any  roof.  They  are  used  for  depositing  the 
grain  collected  as  tribute  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Cairo,  formerly  Cantois",  a  post  township  of 
the  United  States,  in  Green  county.  New  York, 
10  miles  from  Catskill.  I'op.  about  3000.— There 
is  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio. 

Cairo,  ka'-e-ro,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  province 
of  Genoa,  on  the  Bormida,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Acqui.  Pop.  3300.— Here  the  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1794 

Caistob,  ^aii'-^or,  a  town  of  England,  in  l^n- 
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colnshire,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Grimsby.  Man/. 
Chairs  made  of  elm  and  ash.  Fop.  2500.  It 
is  near  the  Manchester  and  Lincoln  Railway. 

Caithness,  Tcaith'-ness,  the  most  northern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Pentland  Frith,  E.  by  the  Murray  Frith  and  the 
German  Ocean,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Sutherland- 
shire.  Area.  616  square  miles.  Desc.  Rugged 
and  mountainous.  There  are  many  bays  and 
promontories  on  the  coast ;  and  in  some  parts 
the  shore  is  penetrated  by  deep  caverns,  which 
afford  shelter  to  numerous  seals.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes,  and  its  rivers  are 
the  waters  of  Thurso,  Wick,  Dunbeath,  Berrie- 
dale,  Langdale,  and  Forss,  none  of  which  are 
navigable.  The  coast  and  river  tisheries 
employ  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  are  the  principal  branch  of  trade.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
agriculture  has  recently  improved.  Minerals. 
Limestone,  shale,  sandstone,  and  lead  ore  have 
been  found.  Manf.  Inconsiderable.  Fop. 
about  41,111. — The  early  inhabitants  of  Caith- 
ness are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts,  who  gave 
way  to  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  whose  sove- 
reigns held  dominion  over  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  middle  ages.  There  are  many 
ruins  of  castles  to  be  seen,  and  the  traditions  of 
war  and  bloodshed  are  still  numerous  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  localities  in  which 
these  are  to  be  found. 

Calabar,  Old,  Tcdl-d-har' ,  a  territory  of  West- 
ern Africa,  situated  on  Cross  river,  which  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  forms,  at  its  mouth, 
a  species  of  estuary,  opening  into  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Akuno-kuno,  and  Omun,  or  Bosun,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name.  There  are  also  places  called 
Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  the  seats  of 
Christian  missions. 

Calabar,  New,  a  river  and  town,  about  80 
miles  to  the  west  of  Old  Calabar.  The  town  of 
New  Calabar  is  the  centre  of  Dutch  commerce 
in  this  country,  and  is  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river.  Lat.  4^ 
34'  N.   Lon.  8°  27'  E. 

Calabria,  M-lai'-hre-a  (It.  ka-la' -Ire-a) ,  the 
south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  forming  a 
peninsula,  separated  from  the  island  of  Sicily  by 
the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  N.ti. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  and  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Ext.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  145  miles,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
18  to  70.  Area.  6876  square  miles.  Besc.  It  is 
traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  last  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  which  attain  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Catanzaro, 
Cosenza,  and  Reggio.  The  three  divisions  are 
extremely  fertile.  Fro.  Abundant;  consisting 
of  fruit,  oil,  wine,  grain,  rice,  hemp,.cotton,  flax, 
wood,  saffron,  manna,  honey,  and  silk.  Minerals. 
Salt,  sulphur,  alabaster,  talc,  and  rock-crystal, 
with  a  few  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  even  of  gold 
and  silver.  Fop.  324,546.  This  country  is  sub- 
ject to  be  visited  by  frightful  earthquakes.  In 
1783,  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cala- 
brias  and  Sicily  perished  by  one;  and  20,000 
more  by  causes  resulting  from  it.  To  Francis 
II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Naples,  Cala- 
bria gave  the  title  of  duke,  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  in  May,  1859.  In 
Calabria  is  the  Aspromonte  range  of  the  Apcn- 
nii;§s,  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
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where  the  patriot  Garibaldi  was  shot  down  by 
the  roj  al  troops  under  Colonel  P;  Uavicini,  when 
marching  to  Eome  to  gain  that  city  for  Italy, 
and  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from  the  mis- 
government  of  Pio  Nono,  Aug.  1862. 

Calais,  Ml'-ais  (Fr.  Ica-lai),  a  seaport  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  19  m.iles  N.E.from  Boulogne, and  26^ S.E. 
from  Dover,  to  which  it  is  opposite.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat  and  wall,  defended  by  a 
very  large  citadel,  and  by  means  of  sluices  the 
neighbouring  country  can  be  laid  under  water. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular.  Its  form  is 
that  of  an  oblong  square,  and  it  has  two  gates, 
one  towards  the  sea,  the  other  towards  the  land. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  har- 
bour, wbich  is  not  large,  is  defended  by  several 
small  forts,  and  consists  of  a  large  quay,  ter- 
minated by  two  long  wooden  piers  which  stretch 
into  the  sea.  Manf.  Hosiery,  tulle,  and  bobbin- 
net.  It  has  distilleries,  carriage-factories,  and 
ship-buildingdocks,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trathc  in  brandy,  Bordeaux  wine,  and  cured  fish. 
To  England  it  exports  eggs  in  considerable 
quantities.  Pop.  about  12,934.  Lat.  of  light- 
house, 50°  57'  N.  Lon.  1°  50'  E.— Calais  sur- 
rendered to  Edward  III.  of  England  in  1317, 
and  in  1558  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Guise. 
It  has  communication  with  Dover  by  submarine 
telegraph,  also  by  steam  with  London,  Eamsgaie, 
and  Dover.  With  St.  Omar  it  is  connected  by 
canal. 

Calais,  two  post  townships  of  the  United 
States. — 1.  In  Washington  county,  Vermont,  9 
miles  from  Montpellier.  Fop.  about  1500. — 
2.  In  Maine,  on  the  river  St.  Croix,  opposite  St. 
Andrew's,  in  New  Brunswick.   Fop.  5000. 

Calamianes,  ha-lai'-me-ai-nees,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  situated  N. 
and  N.E.  of  Paragoa,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Philippines.    Lat.\2F^.    ion.  120°  E. 

Calataftmi,  ka-la'-ta-fe'-me,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Trapani,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  Garibaldi  defeated  the  iSeapolitan 
troops.  May  15,  1860.   Fop.  8731. 

Calatagiroke,  Ica-la' -tazh-e-ro'-nai,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  34  miles 
S.W.  from  Catania.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of 
being  very  wealthy.  Manf.  Chiefly  earthenware. 
Fop.  4417. 

Calatanazoe,  Ica-la' 'ta-na-tJior,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Sori:i,  and  17  miles  W. 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Fop.  1300. — 
This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  Almanzor  by  the  Christians,  in  1001, 
when  50,000  Moors  perished. 

Calatatijd,  Tca-la'-ta-yood,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Aragon,  on  the  Jalon,  47 
miles  S  VV.  from  Saragossa.  It  contains  several 
squares  and  streets,  some  handsome  edifices,  and 
several  agreeable  promenades  in  the  skirts  of  the 
town.  Manf.  Leather,  woollens,  paper,  and 
soap.  Fop.  7125. — Ayoub,  a  Moorish  captain, 
founded  this  place  in  the  8th  century,  and  from 
him  it  takes  its  name,  cala't  Ayoub,— -"the 
castle  of  Ayoub."  Alphonso  of  Aragon  drove 
out  the  Moors  in  1118,  and  finally,  in  1362,  the 
king  of  Castile  took  possession. 

Calatrava,  ka-la-tra'-va,  an  old  city  of  Spain, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  Guadiana,  about 
GO  miles  S.E.  from  Toledo,  in  which  the  nnlitary 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  was  founded 
in  115S.  A  single  tower  is  all  that  now  remains 
to  mark  its  site, 
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Calaveras,  Icdl-a-veer'-as,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  N.  of  Central  California. 
Area.  3000  square  miles.  It  has  extensive  gold- 
mining  works.    Fop.  16,299. 

Calca,  kaV-Tca,  a  town  and  province  of  Peru, 
in  the  department  of,  and  12  miles  N.E.  from, 
Cuzco.  I)esc.  Undulating,  with  a  fertile  soil, 
.yielding  wheat,  maize,  and  sugar,  and  watered 
by  the  Urubamba. 

Calcasieu,  kal'-Jca-s7ie(r),  a  river  of  Louisi- 
ana, U.S.,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— Also  a 
parish  of  the  United  States,  in  Louisiana.  Fop, 
5000,  of  whom  a  tilth  are  coloured. 

Calcutta,  Ml'-kut-ta,  a  city  of  Bengal,  and 
the  capital  of  British  India,  standing  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hoogly  river,  at  the  distance  of  100 
miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Cali  or  Kallee,  the  Hindoo  goddess 
of  time,  and  Cutta,  "  a  house  or  temple,"  which 
stood  in  the  village  of  Cali  Cutta.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages  of  Chuttanuttee  and  Govindpore, 
the  sites  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  Calcutta, 
in  the  year  1690,  the  English  founded  a  factory, 
by  virtue  of  a  firman  granted  by  Aurun^  'be; 
and  in  the  year  1696,  in  consequence  of  a  jbel- 
lion  in  Bengal,  they  were  allowed  to  for.ify  it. 
In  1693  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  Aurungzebe 
granted  the  company  a  perpetual  lease  of  these 
villages  with  Cali  Cutta,  and  in  the  subseiuent 
year  the  factory,  with  its  surrounding  foi  Ifica- 
tions,  was  named  Fort  William,  in  compli  nent 
to  William  111.  This  is  the  largest  fortress  in 
India,  and  was  re-constructed  by  Lord  (  live, 
then  Colonel  Clive,  in  1757,  after  the  batl  3  of 
Plassey,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000.  It  is  a:^  ir- 
regular octagon,  and  contains  handsome  '^ar- 
racks,  mounts  020  guns,  and  has  an  armour  -  of 
80,000  stand  of  arms.  Opposite  the  fort,  ai  he 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  stands  aie 
government-house  or  palace,  built  by  Lord 
VVellesley;  in  a  line  with  which  runs  a  row  of 
superb  houses,  inhabited  by  the  principal  civil 
servants.  At  right  angles  from  this,  and  east- 
ward of  the  government-house,  there  have  been 
erected  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  with 
colonnaded  fronts  and  flat  roofs,  each  house 
being  surrounded  by  a  garden  or  grass-plot,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  fort,  esplanade,  and 
race-grounds.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment-house are  the  treasury  and  court  of  justice. 
The  town,  which  comprises  two  sections,  a  native 
and  a  European,  is  inhabited  by  merchants  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  w^orld.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  N,  of  the  government-house  there 
is  an  extensive  square,  with  a  large  tank  or  pond 
of  fresh  water  in  the  centre,  sixty  feet  deep.  One 
side  of  this  square  is  occupied  by  the  winters' 
buildings,  where  all  the  junior  civil  servants  of 
the  company  have  apartments,  whilst  on  the 
other  side  stands  the  college.  On  the  third  side 
of  the  square,  there  are  some  handsome  shops 
and  houses,  occupied  by  merchants  and  others 
engaged  in  business.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
square  is  the  obelisk  which  commemorates  the 
capture  of  the  fort;  and  the  apartment  known 
as  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  which  is  uow 
used  as  a  store-room.  The  principal  public 
buildings,  be.-ides  those  mentioned,  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  mint,  a  cathedral,  numerous  Protestant 
churches,  Koman  Catholic  chapeis,  an  Armenian 
church,  a  IMahometan  college,  several  mosaucs, 
and  a  number  of  Hindoo  temples.  Opposite  to 
the  town,  the  Hoogly  is  a  mile  wide,  and  there 
is  good  anchorage  lor  ships  ol  600  tons  burden, 
but  the  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  stop  at  Dia- 
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mond  Harbour,  about  50  miles  down  the  river. 
There  are  several  ship-building  docks,  and  its 
trade  is  very  extensive,  as  it  monopolizes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Bengal. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan,  who  has  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  a  salary  fixed  by 
act  of  parliament  at  £5000  per  annum.  Pop. 
may  be  estimated  at  600,000.  Lat.  of  Fort 
William,  22°  36'  N.  Loyi.  88°  23'  E.— The  mutiny 
of  the  sepoys,  which  broke  out  in  1857,  and  was 
finally  suppressed  in  1859,  imparted  to  Calcutta, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Indian  empire,  an  interest 
much  greater  than  it  had  ever  before  obtained  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  innumerable  descriptions  of  it  from 
writers  of  every  variety;  and  among  these,  one 
from  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
newspaper.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  this  au- 
thority we  find  it  stated,  that  "  you  must  go  to 
the  top  of  the  Auchterlony  monument  to  have 
any  notion  of  the  size  of  this  city.  It  is  quite 
five  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  three  miles 
broad;  nor  can  the  population — 1  speak  after 
talking  the  matter  over  with  those  best  able  to 
form  a  judgment— be  less  than  700,000  souls. 
There  is  Fort  William,  to  be  sure;  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  is  the  most  defenceless  city  in 
the  world."  Although  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  design  of  this  work  to  admit  descriptions 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  still  the  following,  from  the  same 
writer,  may  be  admitted  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  attention  which  an  Englishman  must  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  moment  he  sets  foot  in  the 
capital  of  a  land  where  his  countrymen  have 
carried  all  before  them  by  their  courage  and 
their  genius: — "  When  you  land  at  Calcutta,  you 
are  in  another  world.  You  may  fancy  yourself, 
if  you  please,  a  grand  seigneur,  reigning  in  the 
hearts  of  a  devoted  people,  whose  atiections  you 
have  secured  by  a  lifetime  of  beneticent  acts. 
You  are  scarcely  housed  before  you  are  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  your  subjects,  with  their 
hands  upon  their  lips  and  their  bodies  bent  in 
lowly  obeisance.  Their  highest  aspiration  is  to 
have  the  honour  of  becoming  your  highness's 
domestic  slaves.  That  Hindoo,  whose  large 
deep  eyes  are  cast  earthwards,  and  who,  in  his 
dress  of  irreproachable  whiteness,  is  waiting 
patiently  till  your  notice  shall  warm  him  into 
life,  desires  only  to  be  your  bearer,  the  keeper  of 
your  Wardrobe,  and  your  fireman.  The  rather 
taller  Mussulman,  whose  salaam  is  a  little  less 
lowly,  has  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  becoming 
your  kitmutgar,— to  wait  upon  you  at  table,  to 
bring  you  cow's  flesh,  ay,  and  even  swine's  flesh, 
if  your  grace  should  delight  in  such  uncleanli- 
ness.  The  three  more  loosely-clad  lords  of 
creation  who  are  adoring  you,  hesitate  to  pro- 
mise themselves  the  happiness  of  swinging  your 
punkah.  Relieving  each  other  every  four  hours, 
they  will  employ  all  their  energies  day  and  night, 
while  you  sleep  and  while  you  wake,  in  passing 
cool  air  over  your  heated  brow.  Four  other 
men,  whose  costume  is  still  more  scanty,  express 
their  devotion  by  the  humility  of  their  prostra- 
tions. Their  ambition  is  to  carry  about  your 
honoured  corporation ;  say  you  are  20  stone 
weight,  still  they  will  bear  you  about  under  the 
hot  sun  at  a  smart  trot,  your  honour  reclining 
all  the  while  in  a  huge  box,  like  a  midshipman's 
chest,  with  sliding  panels  to  it,  reading,  smok- 
ing, or  sleeping,  as  you  list,— 

*  II  est  si  doux  de  faire  les  heureux,' 
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and  you  may  gratify  the  whole  of  these  expec- 
tants at  the  expense  of  something  less  than  £2 
per  week." 

Caldas,  Tcal'-das,  several  small  towns  of  Por- 
tugal, celebrated  for  baths  and  medicinal  springs. 
Also  two  small  towns  of  Spain. 

Caldecot,  or  Caldecote,  MV-de-Tcot,  the 
name  of  several  parishes  in  England,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  500. 

Calder,  TcaV-der,  two  rivers  of  England  ;  one 
rising  near  liurnley,  on  the  borders  ot  Lanca- 
shire, and  falling  into  the  Aire,  2  miles  from 
Pontefract ;  the  other  rising  near  the  former, 
and  falling  into  the  Kibble,  near  VVhalley. 

Caldek,  the  name  of  several  unimportant 
parishes  and  places  in  Scotland. 

Caldewgate,  kdV -da-gait,  a  suburb  of  Car- 
lisle, in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Pop.  9732. 
—it  is  intersected  by  the  Carlisle  and  JNewcastle 
Bail  way. 

Caldiero,  Teat -de-air' -0,  a  village  of  N.  Italy, 
9  miles  S.E.  from  Verona,  once  celebrated  for 
its  thermal  springs.  Pop.  1916.— Here,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Areola,  the  French,  under 
Napoleon  I.,  were  repulsed  by  the  Austrians 
under  Alvinzi,  in  1796,  and  in  1805  were  beaten 
under  Massena,  by  the  archduke  Charles. 

Caldwell,  Jcaivld'-well,  the  name  of  four  fer- 
tile counties  in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  North 
Carolina.  Area,  450  square  miles.  Pop.  7000,  of 
whom  a  fourth  are  coloured. — 2,  In  Kentucky. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  Pop.  14,000,  of  whom  a 
fourth  are  coloured. — 3.  In  Missouri.  Area,  435 
square  miles.  Pop.  3000,  of  whom  one  third 
are  coloured.  4.  In  Central  Texas.  Area,  540 
square  miles.  Pop.  1600,  of  whom  a  fifth  are 
coloured. 

Caldy,  JcaV-de,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  N. 
Wales,  2  miles  S,,  from  Tenby.  Area,  611  acres. 
Pop.  73. — It  has  a  lighthouse  210  feet  high.  Lat. 
51°  37'  N.    Lon.  4°  41>'  W. 

Caledonia,  kal-e-ao'-ne-a,  the  ancient  name 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  now  called  Scot- 
land. Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned 
to  it.  Camden  derives  it  from  the  Celtic  caled, 
'  hard,'  as  allusive  to  the  uncivilized  state  oi 
the  country;  liuchanan  obtains  it  from  the 
Scottish  cald €71,  'a  hazel-tree ;'  and  others  com- 
pound it  of  the  two  British  words  Cail  dim, 
*  Gauls  of  the  mountains,'  or  Gael  dock,  '  Gaul 
district.'  Caledonia  comprehended  all  those 
countries  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  The  large  limbs,  red  hair,  and  blue 
eyes  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Tacitus, 
seemed  to  assert  a  Germanic  extraction.  It  was 
never  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Romans, 
although  Agricola  penetrated  to  the  river  Tay, 
and  Severus  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country. 

Caledonia,  a  county  of  Vermont,  bounded 
N.  by  Essex  county,  E.  by  Connecticut  river,  S. 
by  Orange  county,  W.  by  Washington  and  Or- 
leans counties.  Area.  650  square  miles.  Besc. 
Fertile  and  well  watered,  y  ielding  oats,  potatoes, 
and  maple  sugar.  Minerah.  Limestone  and 
granite,  and  it  has  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  21,684. 
—Several  villages  in  the  United  States  have 
this  name. 

Caledonia,  a  post  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Genesee  county.  New  York,  on  Genesee 
river,  17  miles  from  Butavia,  chiefly  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Scotland.  Pop.  2000. — The  Big- 
Springs  here  are  a  curiosity.  They  discharge 
water  enough  at  all  seasons  to  supply  numerous 
mills. 

Caledonia,  New,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific 
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Ocean,  supposed  to  be  called  Balade  by  the  in- 
habitants. Ext.  about  220  miles  long,  by  about 
30  broad.  It  is  inhabited  by  Papuan  savages. 
Zat.  between  20°  and  22°  30'  S.  Lon.  between 
1G3°  37'  and  167°  14'  E.  Pop.  45,000.— In  1774 
this  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook. 
The  French  took  possession  of  it  and  its  de- 
pendency, the  Isle  of  Pines,  in  1853. 

Caledonian  Canal,  the,  connects  the  North 
and  Irish  seas,  extending  from  the  Moray  Firth 
to  Loch  Eil.  Its  whole  length  comprises  60^ 
miles,  of  which  the  lochs  compose  37|  miles 
and  the  connecting  canal  23  miles, — This  canal 
was  begun  in  1805,  and  opened  in  1822.  It 
passes  through  lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy. 

Calf  of  Man,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
near  the  Isle  of  Man.  Foj).  40.  Lat.  of  light- 
house, 54°  3'  N.    Lon.  4°  49'  W. 

Calhoun,  Jcal-hoon\  nine  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  Michigan.  Area,  720 
square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  and  intersected 
by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  Fo]^.  29,654. 
—2.  In  Illinois.  Area,  260  square  miles.  Pop. 
5144.— 3.  In  Alabama.  Poj).  about  22,000,  of 
whom  about  4000  are  coloured.— 4.  In  Arkansas. 
Pop.  about  4000.— 5.  In  Florida.  Pop.  about 
1500.— 6.  In  Georgia.  Pop.  about  5000.— 7.  In 
Mississippi.  Pop.  about  11,000.-8.  In  Texas. 
Pop.  about  2500.-9.  In  Virginia.  Pop.  about 
2500. 

Cali,  or  Santiago  de  Cali,  ka'-le,  a  city  of 
New  Granada,  founded  in  1537,  in  the  district 
of  Popayan,  70  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  that 
name.   Pop.  4O0O. 

Caliano,  TcaV-e-a'-no,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol, 
Austria,  9  miles  S.  from  Trent.  It  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige,  where  the  Venetians 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  in  1487.  Pop. 
882. 

Calicut,  Ml'-e-Tcut,  a  seaport  town,  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  Madras 
Presidency.  It  extends  60  or  70  miles  along 
the  coast,  but  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable. 
Its  principal  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  formerly  a  magnificent  and  extensive 
city,  but  it  is  now  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. It  stands  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
100  miles  S.W.  from  Seringapatam,  The  port 
is  frequented  by  vessels  from  Arabia  and  the 
Picd  Sea.  The  cotton-cloth  called  calico  derives 
its  name  from  this  town.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a 
great  extent,  and  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  to  Europe.  Exp.  Teak,  sandal-wood, 
cocoa-nuts,  cordage,  pepper,  and  wax.  Pop. 
estimated  at  25,000.  Lat.  11°  12'  N.  Lon.  75° 
48'  E.— This  was  the  first  place  in  India  at  which 
Vasco  de  Gama  touched,  in  1498. 

California,  Lowee,  or  Old.  TcaV-e-for'-ne-a, 
a  province  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  It  is 
united  on  the  N.  to  the  continent  of  N.  America, 
from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  JLxt.  Nearly  750 miles  long, 
and  in  different  places  30,  60,  90,  and  120  miles 
broad.  Area,  60,000  square  miles.  Desc.  A 
chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  centre  of 
this  peninsula,  whose  greatest  elevation  is  from 
4500  to  4900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  watered  by  springs  it  is 
of  singular  fertility ;  but  in  general  the  ground 
is  uneven,  rough,  and  barren,  full  of  moun- 
tainous ridges,  and  stony  and  sandy  places,  and 
deficient  in  moisture.  It  abounds  with  mules, 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  goats,  and  sheep.  Pop, 


California,  Gulf  of 

probably  8000,  of  whom  one  half  are  Indians. 
The  chief  towns  are  Loreto  and  La  Paz.  Lat. 
extending  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  22°  45'  N.,  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  32°  N.  Lon. 
109°  53'  \V.  This  country  was  discovered  by 
Hernando  de  Grixalva  in  1534,  but  was  not 
known  to  be  a  peninsula  till  1541. 

California,  Upper,  or  New,  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  but  now  one  of 
the  United  States  of  N.  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Oregon,  on  the  E.  by  Utah,  on 
the  S.  by  Lower  California,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  188,982  square  miles. 
Pays.  The  San  Francisco,  Humboldt,  Monte- 
rey, Pelican,  and  San  Diego.  The  bay  of  San 
Francisco  is  70  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  8.  Tiesv.  The  soil  is  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
countries  which  can  well  be  imagined.  Two 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Coast  Kange,  traverse  it  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  have  between  them  the 
magnificent  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin.  Mount  Shasta  is  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  14,440  feet,  and  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Picers.  The  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin,  with  their  tributaries,  and 
the  Colorado.  The  Sacramento  has  its  rise  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the 
same  name,  the  principal  of  its  streams  issuing 
from  Mount  Shasta,  or  some  of  its  spurs.  Lakes. 
Bonpland,  Clear,  Owen,  Kern,  Mono,  Buena- 
vista,  and  the  Tulare  lakes.  Climate.  Genial 
and  mild.  The  seasons  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two,  one  of  which  is  dry  and  the 
other  wet,  there  being  no  frost,  and  rarely  snow, 
except  on  the  mountains.  Zoology.  Bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  beavers,  ante- 
lopes, hares,  and  rabbits.  There  are  large  herds 
of  wild  horses,  cattle,  deer,  and  elks  browsing 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills ;  mules,  goats,  sheep, 
and  hogs  also  are  plentiful.  Of  birds,  the 
turkey,  quail,  buzzard,  and  woodpecker  are 
common;  whilst  ducks,  geese,  and  cranes  are 
numerous.  There  are  many  varieties  of  snakes ; 
I  among  which  the  rattlesnake  may  be  men- 
tioned. Jjizards  and  scorpions  are  found,  and 
mosquitoes  are  innumerable.  Forests.  Exten- 
sive, consisting  chiefly  of  the  pine  and  the  oak. 
Pro.  Eice,  maize,  the  usual  grain  crops,  tobacco, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  nearly  all  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  grapes,  peaches,  and  almost  all 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  which  belong  to  a 
moderately  warm  climate.  Onions,  tomatoes, 
melons,  and  olives  are  largely  cultivated.  Mine- 
rals. Important ;  comprising  gold,  silver,  quick- 
silver, lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  granite,  marble, 
and  diamonds.  Gold  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  was,  in  1848,  accidentally  discovered 
in  New  Helvetia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. Manf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  The  "  Cali- 
fornia State  Register"  for  1859  gives  the  follow- 
ing distributive  estimate  : — Americans,  365,315; 
French,  15,000;  English,  2000;  Irish,  10,000; 
Germans,  10,000;  Mexicans,  15,000;  various, 
15,000;  Chinese,  38,000;  negroes,  2000 ;  Indians, 
65,000;  total,  538,000.  Lat.  between  32°  and 
42°  N.  Lon.  Eastern  boundary,  120°  W.  In 
1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the  union  of 
the  States  of  N.  America.    {See  Albion,  New.) 

California,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  which,  however. 
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have  greatly  fallen  off.  It  is  700  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  between  40  and  100. 
Laf.  between  23°  and  82°  30'  N. 

Callan,  kaL'-lan,  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Kil- 
kenny. Area  of  parish,  6633  acres.  Fop.  of 
parish,  about  4000;  of  town,  2331.  The  parish 
church  is  a  spacious  and  fine  old  building,  for- 
merly belonging  to  an  abbey  of  the  Augustines. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  barracks 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  friary. 

Callander,  kal'-an-der,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Stirling.  Pop.  of  village,  884;  of  parish,  1676. 
—This  village  stands  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Ben  Ledi,  and  is  about  7^  miles 
from  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Trosachs, 
through  which  the  tourist  passes  en  route 
from  Stirling  to  Loch  Katrine,  the  scene  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Call  AO,  kal-Ia'-o  or  Tcal-ya'-o,  a  fortified  sea- 
port of  Peru,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  6  miles  W.  from  Lima.  The  houses 
ai'e  generally  built  of  slight  materials,  as  earth- 
quakes do  less  damage  to  buildings  raised  in 
this  manner ;  and  from  the  fact  of  its  raining 
but  very  seldom  in  this  country,  stone  houses 
are  unnecessary.  Po^j.  20,000.  Lat.\2F  2' ^.  Lon. 
77°  10'  VV. — Earthquakes  are  frequent  here.  The 
most  remarkable  happened  in  1746,  when  three- 
fourths  of  Lima  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  Callao 
was  entirely  demolished.  Three  thousand  per- 
sons perished  in  the  catastrophe. 

Callao,  a  small  island  olf  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China,  in  the  China  Sea.  It  is  16  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Fai-Fo  river.  Area.  10  square 
miles.   Lat.  15°  4S'  N.   Lon.  108°  30'  E. 

Callas,  kal'-la,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Dra- 
guignan.    Pop.  2000. 

Callawat,  kal'-la-wai,  two  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  450 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  9000,  of  whom  100 
are  coloured. — 2.  In  Missouri,  ^rea.  743  square 
miles.  Pop.  about  16,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  are 
coloured. 

Calle,  la,  or  Al  Kalah,  kal,  a  seaport  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  75  miles  W.  from  Tunis. 
Pop.  924  Europeans  and  320  natives. — This  is 
the  seat  of  the  French  coral-fishery. 

Callingeb,  or  Kalleenjur,  kal'-lin-jer,  a 
strong  and  celebrated  fortress  of  British  India, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  about  90  miles  W.  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  w  alls  of  the  fortress 
are  built  of  mud  and  stone,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  1200  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
plains.  They  are  5  miles  in  circuit,  and  contain 
several  tanks  of  water,  and  a  number  of  Hindoo 
temples.  In  1812  it  was  captured  by  the  British. 
Lat.  25°  N.    Lon.  80°  27'  E. 

Callington,  or  Kellington,  a  to^vn  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  10  miles  S. 
from  Launceston.  Area  of  parish,  2492  acres. 
Pop.  2200. — In  its  neighbourhood  are  tin  and 
copper  mines. 

Calmae,  or  Kalmak,  kaV-mar,  a  fortified 
town  of  Sweden,  and  the  capital  of  a  province, 
.  on  the  sound  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Baltic,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland.  Outside  the 
town  stands  the  castle,  which  is  deemed  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Sweden,  but  it  is  now  converted 
into  a  house  of  correction.  The  harbour  is 
sniall,  but  secure.  The  commerce  consists  in 
the  export  of  timber,  alum,  tar,  and  hemp.  Pop. 
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8317.— Calmar  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine 
cathedral  church,  an  academy,  and  a  dockyard. 
In  1397,  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  by  which  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  wTre  united,  was  signed 
here. 

Calmar,  or  Kalmae,  a  maritime  province  of 
Sweden,  extending  along  its  eastern  coast,  and 
bounded  by  the  Baltic  on  the  E.,  and  by  the 
provinces  of  Linkoping,  Jonkoping,  Carlskrona, 
and  Wexio  on  the  land  side.  Area,  including 
the  island  of  Oland,  4397  square  miles.  Desc. 
Undulating,  especially  in  the  N.,  with  numerous 
lakes.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  mnny  bays, 
and  the  country  produces  corn,  flax,  timber,  and 
iron.  It  also  rears  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
Pop.  about  221,000.  Lat.  between  56°  20'  and 
58°  20'  N.   Lon.  between  15°  30'  and  17°  E. 

Calmina,  kal-me'-na,  a  large  town  of  Dahomey, 
in  Africa,  15  miles  S.  from  Abomey.  Pep. 
15,000. 

Calmltcks,  Kalmucks,  or  Elanthes,  kdl'- 
milks,  a  people  of  Mongol  extraction,  inhabiting 
various  portions  of  Central  Asia,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  W.  part  of  Mongolia,  extending  from 
Asiatic  Russia  to  China  proper.  Our  knowledge 
both  of  the  people  and  the  country  is  still  im- 
perfect. 

Calne,  kan,  a  town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  6^  miles 
N.W.  from  Devizes.  The  church  is  a  largo 
structure,  with  a  handsome  square  tower  at  the 
north-east  end,  built  by  Inigo  Jones;  anew 
district  church  has  been  built  on  Derry  Hill,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  there  are  places 
of  worship  for  other  denominations.  It  has, 
besides,  a  free  school,  town-hall,  union-work- 
house, and  woollen  manufactories.  Pop.  5098. 
—The  town  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Wilt- 
shire and  Berkshire  Canal. 

Calpentyn,  kal-pen'-tin,  a  long  narrow  pe- 
ninsula on  the  W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  with  a  fort 
near  its  northern  extremity.  Lat.  8°  15'  N. 
Lon.  79°  45'  E. — During  the  N.E.  monsoon  this 
peninsula  becomes  an  island.  There  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  promontory. 

Calstock,  kaV-stok,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  5  miles  from  Callington.  Area,  6133 
acres.  Pop.  7090. 

Caltanisetta,  kal'-ia-ne-sei'-ta,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  28 
miles  N.E.  from  Girgenti.  The  neighbouring 
comitry  is  highly  fertile,  and  near  the  town  are 
sulphur-works  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  about 
23,000. 

Calvados,  kal-va'-dos,  a  maritime  department 
of  France,  forming  an  important  part  of  Lower 
Normandy,  and  taking  its  name  from  a  dangerous 
ridge  of  rocks  on  the  coast.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  department  Eure,  W.  by  La 
Manche,  S.  by  Orne,  and  N.  by  the  English 
Channel.  ^re«.  2132  square  miles.  Desc.  Un- 
dulating, and  varied  with  fertile  valleys  and 
beautiful  plains.  The  department  is  well  watered 
by  the  Toucques,  Dives,  Orne,  Vire,  Seniles,  and 
Dromme,  and  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree; 
producing  corn,  cider,  vegetables,  and  fruit  in 
abundance,  besides  hemp  and  lint,  and  large 
quantities  of  tim^ber.  Pasturage  being  abun- 
dant, cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared,  and 
great  quantities  of  poultry  are  sent  annually  to 
Paris.  The  trade  of  fish-curing  is  pursued  along 
the  coast,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
lobsters  and  oysters  is  obtained.  MineraU, 
Coal,  grey  marble,  and  freestone  are  mined  and 
(quarried,    ^anf.  Woollen  aud  cotton  stufifs, 
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lace,  yarn,  jewellery,  cutlery,  porcelain,  and 
paper.  The  chief  town  of  the  department  is 
Caen ;  Falaise,  Bayeux,  Vire,  Lisieux  and  Pont- 
I'Eveque  are  chief  towns  of  arrondissements. 
Fop.  4S0,992. 

Calventura  Islands,  hal-ven-too'-ra,  two 
g-roups  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Burmah.  Lat,  16°  55'  N.  Lon. 
94°  14'  E, 

Calverly,  Tcdl'-ver-le,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  from  Leeds. 
Area.  8998  acres.  Fop.  including  the  township 
of  Pudsey,  28,563. 

Calve  uT,  Ml' -vert,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Area.  239  square  miles.  Fop. 
about  10,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  coloured. 

Calvert  Island  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
of  British  Columbia.  Lat.  51°  21'  N.  Lon. 
128°  20'  W.— There  is  a  group  of  islands  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Pacific.  iMt.  8°  45'  N.  Lon. 
171°  10'  E. 

Calvi,  TcaV've,  a  fortified  town  in  Corsica,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Calvi,  38  miles  S.W.  from  Bastia. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Point  Rivelata,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  Fop.  about  2000.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1794,  after  a  siege 
of  51  days.    Lat.  42°  34'  N.   Lon.  8°  44'  E. 

Calvisano,  Tcal-ve-m -no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  15  miles  S.  from  Brescia,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  rich  in  grain  and 
pasture,  and  containing  numerous  mulberry- 
plantations.    Fop.  about  3000. 

Cam,  or  Geanta,  kdm,  a  river  of  England, 
rising  in  E^sex,  and  flowing  through  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Ouse,  'd\  miles  from  Ely.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  Ouse  to  Cambridge,  and  has 
a  course  altogether  of  40  miles. — Another,  which 
rises  in  Gloucestershire,  and  runs  into  the 
Severn. 

Cam,  a  village  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire.  Fop.  about  2000,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cloth  manufacture. 

Camamu,  ka -ma-moo,  the  name  of  an  island, 
a  flourishing  town,  and  a  bay  of  Brazil.  The 
bay  is  82  miles  S.W.  from  Bahia,  and  the  town 
has  a  trade  in  timber,  rum,  and  rice.  Fop. 
2000. 

Camana,  Tca-ma'-na,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  Ihe  same  name,  in  the  department  of  Arcquipa, 
in  Peru,  situated  on  the  river  Camana,  about  6 
miles  from  the  sea.   Fop.  1500, 

Camargue,  la,  ka-marg,  an  island  of  France,in 
the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and 
formed  by  two  branches  of  that  river.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  mostly  composed  of  mud-banks  and 
arid  sand,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  it  is 
extremely  fertile,  yielding  red  wine  and  wheat, 
and  affording  pasture  to  wild  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  here 
frequently  to  bo  Koen  during  the  heals  of  sum- 
mer. 

Cambat,  kam'-hai,  a  seaport  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  79  miles 
N.  from  Surat:  a  great  portion  of  it  is  in  ruins. 
Its  trade  has  greatly  declined,  but  it  is  still  cele- 
brated for  the  exquisitely  carved  ornaments  of 
carnclian  and  bloo.lstonc  that  are  manufactured 
there,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  its  silversmiths 
in  embossing  articles  in  silver.  Fop.  10,000, 
The  gulf  is  about  80  miles  lomr,  and  37  miles 
wide  at  its  entrance ;  it  receives  from  the  E.  the 
rivers  Ncrbudda,  Taptcc,  and  Mhye;  from  the 
N.  the  Sabcrmutty,  and  from  the  W.  the  Gooma 
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and  Gevla.  Lat.  between  21°  5'  and  22°  17'  N. 
Lon.  between  72°  19'  and  72°  51'  E. 

Camberwell,  kdm'-ber-tvel,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, and  suburb  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  2  miles  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Area, 
4570  acres.    Fop.  71,488, 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  kdm'-bo'-de-a,  a 
country  of  Asia,  formerly  of  considerable  extent, 
but  now  reduced  to  a  small  tributary  state  of 
Siam,  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Assam,  W. 
by  the  river  Me-kiang,  S.  by  the  China  Sea,  and 
K.  by  Cochin-China.  Desc.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  producing  abundance  of  rice,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits,  as  well  as  many  medicinal 
plants.   Fop.  estimated  at  500,000. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Cochin-China,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  above,  and  still  called  by  the  sanie  name. 
Desc.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  fertility,  being  formed  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  its  large  rivers,  and  almost  a  level. 
Zoology.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  horned  cattle, 
hogs,' wild  and  tame  goats,  hares,  cranes,  and  all 
kinds  of  poultry.  Fro.  Rice,  areca-nuts,  beteL 
spices,  gamboge,  sandal-wood,  sapan-wood,  ana 
ivory.  Mats  make  a  large  portion  of  its  exports, 
{See  Anam  and  Cochin-China.) 

Cambodia,  Cape,  the  S,  extremity  of  Cam- 
bodia.   Lat.  8°  32'  N.    Lon.  104°  38'  E. 

Camboja,  Maekhaun,  or  Me-kiang,  kdm-ho'- 
ja,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  is  supposed  to  rise 
among  the  mountains  of  independent  Tartary. 
It  passes  through  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  in 
China,  the  countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and 
falls  into  the  Chinese  Sea  by  several  mouths. 

Camborne,  kdm'-horn,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  4  miles  from  Redruth,  and 
the  centre  of  the  mining  district.  Area  of  parish, 
6744  acres.  Fop.  14,056. — The  copper-mine  of 
Dolcoate,  in  this  parish,  is  1000  feet  in  depth. 

Cambrat',  or  Cambrai,  kdm'-hrai,  a  fortified 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  Nord,  or  the 
North,  on  the  Schildt.  It  is  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Valenciennes,  and  is  entered  through  four  gate- 
ways. Its  citadel  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sepulchre  contains 
a  monument  by  David  to  thememory  of  Fenelon, 
archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  author  of  "  Tel^- 
maque."  Manf.  Cambrics,  which  take  their 
name  from  the  town,  thread,  lace,  leather,  and 
soap,  it  has  a  trade  in  wool,  flax,  butter,  and 
hops.  Fop.  22,557.— In  1508  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  was  concluded  here.  It  was  formed  by  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Germany,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Pope 
Julius,  against  the  Venetian  republic.  In  1529 
peace  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V,  was  also 
concluded  here.  This  was  called  the  Ladies* 
Treaty,  being  negotiated  by  Margaret  of  Austria, 
Charles  V.'s  aunt,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  Francis 
I,'s  mother.  In  1536  this  treaty,  which  was 
disadvantageous  to  France,  was  broken.  This 
city  was  the  Camaracum  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
taken  by  assault  by  the  British  in  1815, 

Cambria,  kum'-bre-a,  a  post  township  of 
Niay-ara  county.  New  York,  22  miles  from 
Buffalo.  Fop.  2300.— 2.  A  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Area.  670  square  miles,  I)»?.sc,  I  ertile, 
with  coal  and  iron  in  abundance.  Fop.  29,155. 
—This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  and  Portage  Railway,  and  by  the  Central 
Railway, 

Cambridge,  anciently  Gbanta,  the  capital  of 
Cambridgeshire,  in  England,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Cam,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  un- 
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equjil  parts.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  hall" a  mile  in  breadth,  decreasing  towards 
each  extremity;  and  most  of  the  streets,  as  well 
as  the  buildings,  are  irregular.  Cambridge  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  university;  the  first  pub- 
lic instrument  relating  to  which  does  not  ascend 
higher  than  an  act  of  parliament  of  Henry  lll.'s 
reign,  a.d.  1229,  though  it  must  have  subsisted 
a  considerable  time  before.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sigcbert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  about  630.  The  university  consists  of 
fifteen  different  colleges,  and  two  halls.  Among 
the  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  university 
are  the  Schools,  the  University  Library,  calcu- 
lated to  contain  200,000  volumes,  the  Senate- 
house,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  Fitzvvilliam  Museum, 
and  the  Observatory.  The  colleges  have  been 
founded  at  different  periods  during  the  six  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  are  very  unequal  in  extent 
and  decoration.  1.  St.  Peter's  or  Peter  House, 
founded  in  1257,  and  consisting  of  two  small 
courts.  2.  Clai  e  Hall,  erected  originally  in  1326, 
and  re-established  and  rebuilt  about  1342.  3. 
Pembroke  College,  in  1347.  4.  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  in  1348.  5.  Trinity  Hall,  in  1350. 
6.  Corpus  Christi,  Benet,  or  Benedict  College, 
in  1351.  7.  King's  College,  in  1441.  The  chapel 
of  this  college,  said  to  be  the  most  magniiicent 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  founded 
by  Henry  VI.,  but  not  completed  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  college  consists  of 
several  detached  piles  of  building,  of  which  the 
chapel  is  the  most  admired.  8.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1446.  9.  St.  Catherine's  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1473.  10.  Jesus  College,  ori- 
ginally a  monastic  edifice,  converted,  in  1496, 
into  a  college.  11.  Christ's  College,  founded 
originally  by  Henry  VI.  as  God's  House,  was 
endowed  in  1505,  by  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  12.  St.  John's 
College  was  also  founded  by  the  same  Margaret, 
in  1511.  13.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  founded 
by  Thomas,  Baron  Audley,  in  1519.  14.  Trinity 
College,  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  1546; 
here  there  is  a  library,  which  ranks  among  the 
first  in  Great  Britain,  for  its  collection  of  printed 
books,  manuscripts,  Roman  antiquities,  and 
natural  curiosities.  The  structure  containing 
it  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  15. 
Emmanuel  College,  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  in  1584.  16.  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
founded  in  1598.  17.  Downing  College,  founded 
in  the  year  1800,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Sir 
George  Downing,  made  in  1717.  The  total 
number  of  members  on  the  boards  may  be  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000.  Each  college  has  its  own 
staiutes,  by  which  it  is  governed;  but  the  go- 
vernment of  the  colleges,  as  a  confederation, 
rests  with  a  senate  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
members  of  which  amount  to  4000,  and  have  the 
degree  of  Doctor  or  M.A.  The  university  sends 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
are  chosen  by  this  senate.  Among  the  numerous 
churches  in  Cambridge,  those  of  the  University 
Church,  or  Great  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Round 
Church,  arc  the  most  remarkable.  It  contains 
a  free  grammar-school  in  connexion  with  Caius 
College,  Addenbrooke's  hospital,  a  county  jail 
near  a  fine  open  spate  of  ground  known  as 
Parker's  Piece,  a  sessions-house  built  on  or 
close  to  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and  a  town- 
hall  in  the  market-place.  There  is  a  conduit  in 
the  market-place,  built  by  Hobson,  the  Cam- 
bridge carrier  and  livery-stable  keeper,  whose 
4eath  gave  occasion  to  the  compositioa  of  one 
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of  Milton's  sonnets.  Milton  was  a  student  of 
Christ's  College.  No  manufacture  of  conse- 
quence is  carried  on  in  Cambridge;  its  chief 
trade  consists  in  oil,  corn,  and  iron.  Pop. 
26,361.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railways. 

Cambkidge,  a  post  town  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  on  Charles  river,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Boston. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  county  jail,  state 
arsenal,  and  several  churches  fordiflerent  sects. 
It  also  contains  Harvard  College,  the  oldest 
and  most  wealthy  literary  institution  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1633,  in  less 
than  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England.  It  possesses  a  library,  a  labora- 
tory, museum,  and  botanical  garden.  Fop. 
26,000, — Many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men 
of  the  United  States  have  resided  in  Cambridge ; 
amongst  others,  Longfellow  the  poet,  who  oc- 
cupied a  house  which  George  Washington 
formerly  inhabited. — Another,  in  Washington 
county.  New  York,  12  miles  from  Salem.  Pop. 
3000. — The  name  of  several  other  townships. 

Cambkidgeshiee,  kaim'-bridj-i<heer,  an  in- 
land county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Lincoln- 
shire, N.W.  by  Northamptonshire,  N.E.  by  Nor- 
folk, E.  by  Suffolk,  S.  by  Essex  and  Hertford- 
shire, S.W.  by  Bedfordshire,  and  W.  by  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. Ext.  50  miles  long,  by  30  broad. 
Area.  857  square  miles.  Bese.  the  N.  part  is 
occupied  by  the  isle  of  Ely,  which  is  fertile,  and 
produces  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
cole-seed.  On  the  dairy  farms,  butter  of  the 
finest  quality  is  made ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Cot- 
tenham  is  noted  for  new  cheese  of  delicious 
flavour.  By  far  the  most  agreeable  districts  are 
to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  consisting  chiefly  of  elevated 
land.  The  B  E.  division,  reaching  from  the 
Gogmagog  hills  to  Newmarket,  is  bleak  and 
healthy.  Rivers.  The  Great  Ouse,  the  Cam  or 
Granta,  and  the  Nen.   Fop.  181,585. 

Cambuc-lang,  kdm-hus-lang,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  Clyde,  8  miles  from 
Glasgow.    Fop,  3500. 

Cambus]S"ethan,  kdm-hiis-ne'-than,  a  village 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
Clyde,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow.  Area.  5208 
acres.  Fop.  3647. 

Cambyna.    {See  Kabeina.) 

Camden,  Jcdm'-den,  a  county  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  U.S.,  separated  from  Florida  by  St, 
Mary's  river.  Area.  765  square  miles.  Fop. 
6500,  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds  are  coloured. — 
Another,  in  North  Carolina.  Area.  280  square 
miles.  Fop.  6500,  of  whom  a  half  are  coloured. 
— Also  the  name  of  several  other  cities  and  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Camden,  a  maritime  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  inclosed  landward  by  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Argyle,  and 
St.  Vincent;  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Pacific. — Also  a  village  in  the  same  county,  40 
miles  from  Sydney. 

Camden  Town,  a  large  suburb  of  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  X^ancias,  about  3^  miles  N.W. 
from  St.  Paul's. 

Camel,  kdm'-el,  a  small  river  of  England, 
{See  Alan.) 

Camelford,  kdm'-el-ford,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Cornwall,  on  the  river  Camel,  18  miles  N. 
from  Launceston.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  but  the  houses  are  indifferent.  Poj. 
1620. 

Camel's  Hump,  a  mountain  of  Vermont, 
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United  States,  and  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Green  Mountains.   HeigM.  4188  feet. 

Cameron,  kdm'-e-ron,  a  county  t)f  Texas,  U.S., 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area.  5460  square  miles. 
Fop.  about  9000. 

Cameroons,  kdm'-e-roo7is,  a  river  of  Africa, 
falling  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  near  kit.  4°  N., 
Ion.  9°  40'  E. — Cape  Cameroons  is  on  an  island 
in  the  estuary  of  this  river,— Cameroons  Peak, 
the  highest  point  of  a  range  of  mountains  of  the 
same  name.  Lat.  4°  13'  N.  Lon.  9°  10'  E. 
Height,  estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

Cameta,  kam'-ai-ta,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tocantins,  100  miles  S.W.  from 
Belem.  Fop.  20,000, — A  fertile  district  was  as- 
signed to  this  town  in  1839, 

Camisano,  ka-me-sa'-no,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
in  Italy,  6  miles  N.  from  Crema.  There  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  castle  here,  with  a  large  tower. 
Fop.  1106. — Another  in  Venice,  or  Austrian 
Italy,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Vicenza.    Fop.  2800. 

Camoghe,  kam'-og,  a  mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, 7  miles  from  Lago  Lugano.  Height.  8800 
feet. 

Camonica,  orVALLE  Camonica,  ka-mo'-ne-ka, 
a  well-cultivated  valley  of  N.  Italy,  extending 
for  50  miles,  and  terminating  at  the  lake  of 
Iseo.  It  is  watered  by  the  Oglio,  and  is  the 
route  from  Italy  to  the  Tyrol.  It  has  marble 
and  slate  quarries,  and  lead,  iron,  and  copper 
mines.   Fop.  about  60,000. 

Campagna,  kam-pan'-ya,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
situated  amid  high  mountains,  17  miles  E.  from 
Salerno,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  Fop. 
about  9000.— There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Venice. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  de  ro'-ma,  an  old  pro- 
vince of  the  States  of  the  Church,  Italy,  part  of 
which  now  forms  the  delegation  of  Frosinone, 
and  the  remainder  the  Comarca  di  Roma.  It  is 
from  50  to  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  60 
in  breadth.  On  account  of  malaria,  this  region 
is  but  little  inhabited.— This  province  was  the 
ancient  Latium. 

Campagnac,  kam-pay-i  -yak,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  26  miles  E. 
from  Rodez.   Fop.  1300. 

Campan,  kam'-pa,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  4  miles  S. 
from  Bagneres-de-Bigorre.  Manf.  Paper  and 
cloth.  Fop.  4000. — In  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  marble-quarries. 

Campana,  kam-pa'-na,  an  island  to  the  W.  of 
Wellington  Island,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia. Ext.  55  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  10.   Xa^.  48°  20' S.   Zo».  75°25'W. 

Campbell,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  1.  In  Virginia. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  Fop.  24,000,  of  whom 
nearly  a  half  are  coloured.— 2.  In  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio.  Area.  120  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000. 
— 3.  In  Tennessee.  Area.  450  square  miles. 
Fop.  6000. — 4.  In  Georgia.  Area.  360  square 
miles.  Fop.  7500,  of  whom  1500  are  coloured. 
—All  these  counties  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  yield 
grain  and  tobacco. 

Campbell  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacilic,  about  120  miles  S.  of  the  Auckland 
Islands.  It  is  30  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
coast  is  indented  with  bays,  which  afford  com- 
modious harbours  for  shipping.  Lat.  52^  33'  S. 
Lon.  169^9'  E. 

Campbeltown,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of 
Argyloshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  E.  coast 
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of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  38  miles  S.W.  from 
Ayr.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
distilling,  and  in  the  herring-fishery.  Fop.  of 
parish,  8149, — Also  a  village  in  Inverness-shire, 
on  Beauly  Firth,  9  miles  N,E.  from  Inverness. 
Fop.  843. 

Campden,  or  Camden.  {See  Chipping 
Camden.) 

Campeachy,  kdm-pe'-che,  the  chief  seaport 
town  of  Yucatan,  Central  America,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  90  miles 
S.W.  from  Merida.  Its  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone  There  is  a  good  dock  and  fort,  which 
commands  both  the  town  and  harbour.  It  has, 
besides,  churches,  convents,  a  college,  and  ship- 
building docks.  Cotton  and  wax  are  its  prin- 
cipal exports,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  the  Cam- 
peachy  wood  or  logwood  trade.  Fop.  15,000. 
Lat.  19°  52'  N.    Lon.  90°  34'  W. 

Campegine,  kam'-pai-je'-nai,  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,  on  the  Enza,  8  miles  W.  from  Reggio. 
Po/j.  3362. 

Camperdown,  kdm'-per-dotvn,  a  village  of 
Holland,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Amsterdam.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  victory  of  Admiral  Duncan 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  October  11,  1797. 

Campi,  kam'-pe,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  9  miles  N.W.  from 
Lecce,   Fop.  4463, 

Campi,  a  district  in  Central  Italy,  in  the  Val 
d'Arno,  7  miles  below  Florence,  It  contains 
several  villages  of  the  same  name,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  fine  Tuscan  straw  for  hats  and  bonnets. 
Fop.  about  10,000. 

Campo,  kam'-po,  the  name  of  a  number  of  un- 
important villages  and  towns  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
most  of  which  are  distinguished  by  various 
affixes. 

Campo  Basso,  kam'-po  has'-so,  a  fortified  town 
of  S.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Campo 
Basso,  55  miles  N.E.  from  Naples.  Manf.  Cut- 
lery and  arms.   Fop.  14,346. 

Campo  Bello,  kdm'-po  heV-lo,  an  island  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  with  a 
lighthouse  60  feet  high.  It  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours.  Ext.  9  miles  long,  and  from  5 
to  3  broad,   Lat.  44°  53'  N.    Lon.  66°  58'  W. 

Campo  Formio,  kam'-po  for-me-o,  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of,  and  7  miles  S.W. 
from,  Udine.  Fop.  1800.— It  is  remarkable  as 
the  place  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  Austria  and  France,  on  the  17th  Oc- 
tober, 1797.  By  it,  Austria  ceded  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  territory  of  the  empire  as  far 
as  the  Rhine,  she  recognised  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  received  in  return  the  Venetian 
territories. 

Campo  Santo,  kam'-po  san'-to,  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,  situated  on  the  Panaro,  14  miles  N.E. 
from  the  town  of  Modena.  Fop.  4548.— In  1743 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here,  between 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  forces. 

Campos  dosGoitacazes,  kam'-pos  dos  goi'-ta- 
ka'-zais,  a  city  of  Brazil,  on  the  Parahyba,  about 
150  miles  N.E.  from  \V\o  Janeiro.  Fop.  4000. 
— There  is  a  district  attached  to  this  city  con- 
taining a  population  of  40,000,  and  producing 
considerable  quantities  of  sugar-cane. 

Camprodon,  kam'-jyro-done,  a  fortified  town 
of  Catalonia,  Spain,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Ge- 
rona.  Fop.  12U0.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794. 

Campsie,  kdmp'-se,  a  village  and  parish  of 
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Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Stir- 
ling. Area.  17,976  acres.  Pop.  7000,  chiefly 
employed  in  calico-printing,  cotton  factories, 
and  chemical  works.  In  its  picturesque  neigh- 
bourhood are  Campsie  Fells,  which  attain  a 
height  of  1500  feet. 

Camroop,  kam'-roop,  an  old  subdivision  of 
British  India,  now  broken  up,  and  distributed 
under  other  names.  Area.  2788  square  miles. 
Fop.  300,000. 

Camtoos,  kdm'-toos,  a  considerable  river  of  S. 
Africa,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
rises  in  the  Nieuwveld  mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  300  miles,  falls  into  St.  Francis  Bay, 
about  25  miles  S.W.  from  Uitenhage. 

Canaan,  kd-nai'-dn,  a  name  common  to  several 
townships  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Somerset 
county,  Maine.  2.  In  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampshire.  3.  In  Essex  county,  Vermont.  4. 
In  Lichfield  county,  Connecticut. 

Canada,  kdn'-a'dd,  the  most  extensive  and 
important  British  colony  in  America.  It  is 
divided  into  Canada  East,  or  Upper  Canada, 
and  Canada  West,  or  Lower  Canada.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  E.  by  other  British 
territories,  but  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  not 
positively  determined ;  on  the  S.  and  partly  on 
the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  United  States. 
Ext.  From  Lake  Superior  to  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  1275  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
300.  Area,  estimated  at  357,882  square  miles, 
which  is  very  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Desc.  The  Upper  province  may  be  viewed  as 
possessed  of  a  generally  even  surface,  having 
few  great  elevations.  It  has  a  table  ridge 
running  S.E.  and  X.W.,  and  forming  a  water- 
shed between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior;  but 
there  are  no  physical  features  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  require  particular  description.  The  Lower 
province  may  be  viewed  as  mountainous  when 
compared  with  the  other.  The  principal  ranges 
run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  stretch  from 
S.W.  to  X.E.  They  are  called  the  Green,  the 
Mealy,  and  the  Wotchish  mountains.  The  first 
commences  at  Quebec,  and,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  follows  the  course  of  that 
river  to  where  the  range  ends,  between  the  bay 
of  Chaleur  and  Gaspe  Point.  The  second 
stretches  along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and 
ends  at  Sandwich  Bay;  and  the  third,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  hes  between  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay.  Ekers.  The  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ottawa,  Sa- 
guenay,  St.  Maurice,  or  Three  Rivers,  Richelieu, 
or  Chambly,  Chaudiere,  and  St.  Francis.  Lakes. 
The  largest  in  the  world,  and  extremely  nume- 
rous. {See  Ameeica,  Xoeth.)  Climate.  Hot 
in  summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter,  but 
extremely  healthy.  In  Upper  Canada  the  winter 
is  considerably  shorter  than  in  Lower,  and  also 
milder,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  great 
lakes.  The  skies  of  Canada  are  celebrated  for 
their  purity  and  transparency,  fogs  being  hardly 
known.  Zoology.  Bears,  wolves,  beavers,  foxes, 
otters,  martens,  racoons,  minks,  muskrats,  and 
squirrels.  Deer  were  at  one  time  plentiful,  but 
they  have  become  scarce,  and  the  lynx  and  the 
wild  cat  have  almost  disappeared  before  the 
axe  of  the  settler.  Wild  turkeys,  swans,  wood- 
cocks, and  snipes  are  frequently  met  with; 
whilst  ducks  and  geese  abound.  The  sky  is 
sometimes  darkened  by  flights  of  wild  pigeons 
and  jays.  AVoodpeckers  and  blackbirds  are- found 
in  many  and  beautiful  varieties.  Besides  these, 
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there  are  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  crows,  bit- 
terns, and  herons.  Among  reptiles,  the  rattle- 
snake and  adder  are  found ;  but,  although  snakes 
are  numerous,  thry  are  not  so  abundant  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  Of  insects,  the  bee 
and  the  mosquito  are  plentiful ;  and  both  the 
lakes  and  the  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of 
this  country.  Foresfs.  Immense ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  stiil  covered  with 
wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  red  and  white 
pine,  mingled  with  various  kinds  of  ash,  black 
and  white  birch,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  the  but- 
ternut-tree, black  walnut,  cherry,  bird's-eye 
maple,  sugar-maple,  lime-tree,  white  sycamore, 
and  button- wood.  In  moist  places,  the  alder, 
the  willow,  and  several  varieties  of  thorn  ap- 
pear; whilst  the  tamarack  and  the  red  and 
white  cedar  spread  their  green  foliage  over  the 
swamps.  A  profusion  of  flowers  paint  the  earth, 
and  wild  fruits  of  the  choicest  description  arc 
gathered  from  the  fruit-bearing  bushes  and 
trees.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  cranberries,  cherries, 
grapes,  plums,  strawberries,  figs,  &c.  Pro, 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  pease,  maize,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes ;  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive 
with  proper  cultivation,  and  pumpkins  and 
squashes  grow  to  an  enormous  size  in  the  open 
fields.  A  considerable  portion  of  ground  is  laid 
out  for  pasture  and  cattle,  and  sheep  and  hogs 
are  raised.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
silver,  marble,  and  lithographic  stones.  Exp. 
Timber  is  the  principal  article ;  but  large  quan- 
tities of  salted  beef,  pork,  flour,  vrheat,  butter, 
pease,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  are  also  exported. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  iu 
lumber,  fur,  and  wool,  and  a  vast  capital  is  in- 
vested in  saw-mills  and  log-ponds.  Imp.  Wines, 
spirits,  molasses,  tobacco,  tea,  coflTee,  and  re- 
filled sugars.  2Ianf.  Unimportant.  Gov.  Re- 
sembles that  of  Great  Britain,  The  executive 
is  vested  in  a  governor-general,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  assisted  in  his  administration 
by  an  executive  council,  the  members  of  which 
1  hold  their  seats  for  life,  unless  forfeited  by 
i  crime.  The  Legislative  House  consists  of  mem- 
I  bers  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  mode  of 
j  proceeding  in  the  provincial  parliament  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  par- 
j  lianient  of  Great  Britain.  Fop.  2,506,755, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  province  oeing  pretty 
equally  divided.  Lat.  between  42^  and  50^  N. 
i  Lon.  iDctween  64^  and  90°  W.— The  name  of 
j  Canada  is  taken  from  the  Indian  word  kaiiata^ 
I  which  signifies  a  collection  of  huts.  The  country 
I  was  discovered,  in  1497,  by  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and,  in  1535,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  and 
called  New  France.  In  1542,  La  Roque  of  Ro- 
berval  built  the  fort  of  Charlebourg,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Quebec;  and,  in  1608,  Samuel 

■  Champlain  founded  Quebec  itself.  In  1617  a 
French  expedition  was  formed  to  explore  the 

■  colony,  on  which  the  English  made  several  at- 
tempts between  1659  and  1711,  without  much 

I  success.    In  1754  the  war  between  France  and 
I  England  broke  out,  and  continued  till  between 
I  1759-60,  when  Canada  was  conquered  by  the 
i  British,  and  definiiively  ceded  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.   One  of  the  chief  events 
of  this  war  was  the  taking  of  Quebec,  in  1759, 
where  the  French  general,  Montcalm,  and  the 
I  British   leader,   Wolfe,   both   fell,  mortally 
wounded.  During  the  American  war  of  indc- 
13 
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pendence,  Canada,  in  1775,  was  invaded,  but 
■without  success.  In  1791  an  act  of  parliament 
divided  Canada  into  two  provinces,— to  be  called 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  1793  it  was  made 
an  English  bishopric;  and  there  are  now  bishops 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  besides  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  and  Protestant  ministers 
of  all  denominations.  In  1812,  during  the 
second  American  war.  Lower  Canada  was  the 
Scene  of  frequent  combats  between  the  British 
and  Americans.  In  1838  and  1839  the  Lower 
province  was  shaken  by  a  violent  insurrectionary 
movement,  which  was  successfully  quelled  by 
the  firmness  of  the  British  power.  In  the  latter 
year  the  Canadas .  were  reunited  under  one 
governor-general. 

Canadian  Riveb,  after  a  course  estimated  at 
800  miles,  joins  the  Arkansas,  in  the  state  of  Ar- 
kansas, North  America,  near  lat.  37°  N,,  and  Ion. 
106°  W. 

Canale,  Jca-na'-lai,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  24 
miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  It  has  mineral  waters, 
J'op.  4500. 

Cattakdaigua,  Tcdn'-dn-dai'-ga,  a  post  town- 
ship and  village  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  U.S., 
190  miles  W.  from  Albany.  Fop.  about  7000.— 
The  town  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  15 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  2 
miles. 

Can-aitore,  Jcan'-a-nor,  a  seaport  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  100  miles  from  Seringapatam. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  territory  long  ruled  over 
by  female  sovereigns,  and  is  the  chief  military 
station  of  the  British  in  Malabar.— In  1501  a 
small  fort  was  built  here  by  the  Portuguese, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1664.  These 
were  subsequently  driven  out  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
a,nd,  in  1790,  the  British  took  possession. 

Can"AE,  Jca-nar,  a  small  town  of  Ecuador,  S. 
America,  160  miles  S.  from  Quito,  celebrated  for 
its  numerous  ruins,  and  for  a  palace  of  the 
Incas,  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Canara,  Jcan-a-ra,  a  province  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Be- 
japore,  E.  by  Mysore  and  the  Balaghaut  ceded 
districts,  S.  by  Malabar,  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Uxt.  180  miles  long,  by  30  to  70  broad. 
Area.  7400  square  miles.  Fop.  about  800,000. — 
This  province  was  ceded  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1799. 

Canaeies,  or  Canaey  Islands,  M-nair'-es,  a 
group  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Tenerifle,  Grand  Canary, 
Fuerteventura,  Palma,  Hierro  or  Ferro,  Gomera, 
and  Lancerote  or  Lanzarote.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  islands  which  the  ancients  called  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  United  Area,  estimated  at 
1758  square  miles.  JDesc.  The  whole  have  a 
mountainous  character;  some  of  their  peaks  at- 
tain a  great  height,  the  Peak  of  Teneritfe  being 
12,182  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains,  which  incline  towards 
the  west  and  north,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  exhibit  on  successive  slopes,  rising  above 
each  other,  the  plants  of  the  torrid,  the  tempe- 
rate, and  even  the  frigid  zone.  The  most  verdant 
and  fertile  islands  are  Grand  Canary  and  Tene- 
riffe;  Lancerote  and  Fuerteventura  are  dry  and 
sandy;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  volcanic. 
Climate.  Hot,  though  tempered  in  a  great 
measure  by  sea-breezes.  Zoologrj.  There  are 
many  dogs,  and  the  goat  is  of  great  service,  as 
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also  the  camel  and  ass,  which  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  The  principal  birds  are  the  vulture, 
bustard,  pheasant,  wood-pigeon,  and  the  canary- 
bird,  so  well  known  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Fro.  The  most  valuable  production  of 
the  Canaries  is  wine,  of  which  Teneriffe  yields  a 
great  quantity;  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
French  beans.  The  other  articles  of  trade  are 
brandy,  archil,  and  soda.  Fop.  23i,000.  Lat, 
between  27°  40'  and  29°  25'  N.  Lon.  between 
13°  25'  and  18°  16'  W.— These  islands  were 
first  discovered  about  1330,  when  a  French 
vessel  was  driven  upon  them  by  stress  of  weather. 
In  1385  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  settle  on 
some  of  the  islands,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  the  whole  group  into  subjection  until 
1493,  since  which  time  they  have  retained  undis- 
puted possession  of  them. 

Canaet,  Geand,  the  most  fertile  of  the  group 
of  the  Canaries,  and  the  largest  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Teneriffe.  Ext.  About  35  miles  long,  by 
28  broad.  Area.  758  square  miles.  Besc.  The 
whole  island  consists,  so  to  speak,  of  one  moun- 
tain, the  culminating  point  of  which  is  El 
Cumbre,  which  rises  to  6648  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  has  its  summit  capped  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  lofty  central  parts  of  the 
island  contain  copious  springs  of  pure  water, 
which  flow  down  in  rivulets  through  the  valleys, 
and  preserve  almost  uninterrupted  verdure  and 
fertility.  There  are  two,  sometimes  even  three, 
harvests  in  the  year,  of  wheat  and  maize.  Fop, 
about  60,000.  Las  Palmas  is  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the 
entire  group. 

Cancale,  kan'-Tcal,  a  seaport  town  and  parish 
of  France,  in  the  department  Hie  and  Vilaine,  8 
miles  N.E.  from  St.  Malo.  Fop.  6000.— The 
rocks  around  Cancale  furnish  large  quantities  of 
oysters. 

Cancellaea,  Jcan-sail-la'-ra,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Potenza.   Fop.  2898. 

Canche,  kansh,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais,  which  rises  near 
Estrees,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  into 
the  British  Channel. 

Candahae,  or  Kandahae,  lean' -da-Mr',  a  for- 
tified city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  its  capitals. 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  200  miles  S.W.  from 
Cabool,  and  about  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Fop.  Unascertained;  but  vaHously 
stated  from  30,000  to  100,000.  Lat.  32°  37'  N, 
Lon.  66°  20'  E. — This  city  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
{See  Afghanistan. ) 

Candeish,  or  Khandeish,  Tcan'-dish,  an  old 
province  of  Hindostan,  which  now  belongs  to 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  is  inclosed  by 
the  districts  of  Surat  and  Ahmednuggur,  and 
the  Indore,  Gwalior,  and  Nizam's  territories. 
Area,  about  12,400  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile, 
nearly  encompassed  by  mountains,  and  watered 
by  the  Nerbudda,  the  Tuptee  or  Taptee,  and 
other  considerable  streams.  Fro.  Grain,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  Fop.  778,112.  Lat.  between  20° 
and  22°  N.  Lon.  between  73°  and  76°  E.— 
Ceded  to  the  British  in  1819. 

Candelaeo,  kan'-dai-Ia'-ro,  a  river  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Foggia,  rising  in  Mount 
Liburno.  After  receiving  the  Triolo,  Salsola, 
and  Cclone,  during  a  course  of  40  miles,  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  At  its  mouth  are  salt- 
works. 

Candia,  or  Crete,  kiin'-de-a,  an  island  be- 
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longing  to  Turkey,  in  the  Mediterranean,  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Ext.  150  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  ranging 
from  6  to  35.  JDesc.  Mountainous,  being  tra- 
versed by  a  high  range  throughout  its  entire 
length.  Mount  Psilorati,  renowned  in  classic 
story  as  Mount  Ida,  rises,  near  its  centre,  to  a 
height  of  7674  feet.  The  coasts  are  indented 
with  caverns,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile 
and  productive.  Climate.  Genial  and  healthy. 
Fro.  Oil,  oranges,  lemons,  silk,  wine,  raisins, 
carobs,  honey,  cotton,  and  corn.  Mavf.  Leather, 
soap,  spirits,  sacking,  and  coarse  cloths.  Pop. 
estimated  at  324,000,  of  whom  217,145  are 
Greeks.  Lat.  between  34°  55'  and  35°  43'  N. 
Lon.  between  23°  30'  and  26°  20'  E. 

Candia,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  is 
situated  in  an  elevated  plain  on  the  N.  coast, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  houses  are  mean 
and  ill-built.  The  harbour,  once  capacious,  is 
now  available  only  for  vessels  of  light  draught, 
Maiif.  Soap,  brandy,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods. 
Fop.  20,000  Turks,  12,000  Greeks.  Lat.  35°  21' 
N.  Lon.  25°  7'  E.— This  town  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  Turks  in  1669.  It  was  besieged  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  29,000  Christians 
and  70,000  Turks  were  slain.  The  Turks  made 
69  assaults,  and  the  Venetians  80  sorties,  and 
1364  mines  were  exploded  on  both  sides. 

Candy,  or  Kandt,  kdn'-de,  a  kingdom  of 
Ceylon,  which  formerly  occupied  the  central 
part  of  that  island.  The  Dutch  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  coast  and  that  part  of  the 
island  which  lay  around  Candy,  but  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Enghsh,  who  soon  entered  into 
a  war  with  the  Candians,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  their  capital,  in  which  only  a  detachment 
of  troops  was  left.  These  suffered  so  much  from 
the  climate,  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  Candians,  and  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  Afterwards,  though  they  surrendered 
on  terms,  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  with 
the  exception  of  Major  Davie,  the  commander, 
who  was  detained  prisoner  by  the  Candians 
until  his  death.  Candy,  the  capital,  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  aban- 
doned. In  1815  the  country  was  invaded  for 
the  third  time,  with  3000  men,  and  the  sovereign 
being  formally  deposed  in  1816,  the  kingdom  of 
Candy  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Candy,  or  Kandy,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  above,  situated  in  a  plain, 
amidst  mountains  covered  with  wood,  120  miles 
N.E.  from  Colombo.  It  consists  mostly  of  mud 
huts  with  European  barracks,  the  residence  of 
the  British  governor,  several  missionary  schools, 
an  hospital,  and  many  small  temples.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  British.  Pop.  unascertained. 
Lat.  7°  18'  N.    Lon.  80°  41'  E. 

Canea,  or  Khania,  a  fortified  seaport  of  the 
island  of  Candia,  on  the  north  coast,  64  miles 
W.  from  Candia.  It  is  a  neat  town,  the  buildings 
being  almost  all  Venetian.  Its  harbour  is  the 
best  in  the  island;  it  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is 
defended  by  a  fort.  Man/.  Chiefly  soap.  JExp. 
Fruit,  oil,  soap,  silk,  and  wool.  Pop.  12,000 
Turks,  and  4000  Christians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews. 

Canelli,  ka-nel'-le,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on 
the  Belbo,  13  miles  S.  from  Asti.  Fop. 
4200. 

Canicatti,  Tcan'-e-Tcat'-te,  a  town  in  Sicily,  on 
the  Naro,  15  miles  E.  from  Girgenti.    It  is  well 
built;  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits.   Pop.  20,149. 
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Canigou  Ican'-e-goo,  a  mountain  of  France, 
27  miles  from  Perpignan.  lleiijht.  9137  feet;  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Canino,  ka-ne'-no,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Viterbo.  It  possesses  a  fine 
palace,  given  by  Pius  VII.  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  took  the  title  ot  prince  of  Canino.  Po'p. 
1522,  ^ 

Canne,  kdn'-ne,  a  small  village  of  S,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Bari,  8  miles  W.  from  Barletta, 
near  the  Ofanto,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
CanncB,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the  lioman 
consuls  P.  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro,  with 
immense  slaughter,  on  the  21st  of  May,  216  b.c. 
The  present  inhabitants  still  call  the  place  where 
the  battle  occurred  "  Campo  di  Sangue,"  "  the 
field  of  blood." 

Cannes,  or  Canes,  kan,  a  small  seaport  of 
France,  in  Provence,  on  the  Mediterranean,  25 
miles  N.E.  from  Drnguignan.  It  has  a  trade  in 
fruit,  corn,  and  anchovies.  Pop,  about  7357. — 
Bonaparte  landed  here  on  March  1st,  1815,  on 
his  return  from  Elba.  Near  the  town  are 
some  beautiful  villas,  owned  principally  by 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Lord 
Brougham  has  a  residence  here,  where  he  goes 
every  year,  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  the  English 
winter. 

Cannington,  kdn'-ning-ton,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  3  miles 
N.VV.  from  Bridgewater.  Area.  5015  acres. 
Pop.  1419.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Kit-hill, 
with  an  elevation  of  1067  feet.— A  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Eailway. 

Cannock,  kdn'-nok,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Walsall, 
situated  upon  a  branch  of  London  and  N.  W. 
Railway.  Area.  10,775  acres.  Pop.  3964. — 
Cannock  Chase,  a  bleak  tract  of  25,000  acres, 
on  whic  h  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  grand  central 
arsenal,  is  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Canso,  kdn'-so,  an  island,  cape,  and  small 
fishing  bank,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
in  lat.  45°  17'  N. ;  lon.  61°  W.— The  Gut  op 
Canso  leads  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into 
Northumberland  Straits,  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton. 

Canstadt,  or  Cannstadt,  kan'-stat,  a  well- 
built  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  2 
miles  N.E.  from  Stuttgart,  and  a  favourite' 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  Pop, 
5500.— In  the  vicinity  a  battle  was  fought  in 
1796,  between  General  Moreau  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria. 

Canta,  kan'-ta,  a  province  and  government  of 
Peru,  said  to  contain  62  towns.  Ext.  100  miles 
long,  by  72  broad.  Mivers.  Carabaya  and  Pasa- 
mayo.  Besc.  Intersected  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
sides  of  which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated. Cattle,  sheep,  and  wild  goats  are  nu- 
merous; but  little  is  known  of  the  country. 
Pop.  of  province,  about  13,000.  Its  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  40  miles  N.  from  Lima,  is  in  lot, 
11°  25'  S. ;  lon.  76°  42'  E. 

Cantabeian  Mountains,  kdn-tai'-lre-an,  the 
W.  continuation  of  the  system  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Spain,  extending  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre. 
Some  of  their  summits  attain  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet. 

Cantal,  kan'-tal,  a  department  of  France, 
which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
province  Auvergne,  Area.  2217  square  miles. 
L)e><c.  ISlountainous,  with  its  surface  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  debris  of  extinct  volca- 
noes.  There  is,  consequently,  no  great  fertility. 
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except  in  the  valleys.  Rivers.  The  Alagnon, 
the  Lot,  and  Dordogne,  Avith  their  affluents. 
Pro.  liuck wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  chestnuts; 
cattle  are  fed  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the 
rnanufacture  of  cheese  is  considerable.  The 
best  quality  of  that  article  is  called  lloquefort. 
JPop.  240,523. 

Canteleu,  Jca7i-te-lu{r),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the  Seine, 
3  miles  W.  from  Kouen.    Fop.  3500. 

Cantebbuky,  kan'-ter-her'-re,  a  city,  borough, 
and  county  of  itself,  in  England,  in  Kent,  on 
the  Stour,  50  miles  S.E.  from  London.  Area. 
3240  acres.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal 
streets,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was 
formerly  environed  by  walls,  many  portions  of 
which  remain.  The  dignity  of  being  the  metro- 
politan archiepiscopal  see  of  all  England  belongs 
to  it,  and  its  spacious  and  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  partakes  of  the  Norman,  Early  English, 
and  Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture,  was 
erected  in  the  12th  century,  on  the  site  of  the 
first  Christian  church  built  in  Saxon  England. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  545  feet  in 
exterior  length,  and  156  in  its  greatest  breadth 
at  the  eastern  transept.  The  height  of  the 
vaulted  roof  is  80  feet,  and  that  of  the  great 
tower  235.  Many  of  the  windows  are  superbly 
adorned  with  painted  glass.  Besides  the  cathe- 
dral, there  are  many  parish  churches  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  three  in  the  suburbs. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  these 
is  St.  Martin's  Church,  which  has  been  lately 
restored.  There  are  likewise  places  of  worship 
for  other  denominations ;  a  missionary  college, 
called  St.  Augustine's  College,  built  on  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, a  grammar-school,  connected  with  the 
cathedral,  known  as  the  King's  School,  several 
charitable  institutions,  a  handsome  and  com- 
modious court-hall  or  guild,  a  philosophical  in- 
stitution, with  a  library  and  museum,  a  jail,  a 
theatre,  and  barracks  both  for  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. A  high  mound,  kno\vn  by  tlie  name  of 
the  Dane  John,  which  is  encompassed  by  the 
city  wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  Danes.  It  forms  the  chief  promenade  of 
the  citizens,  as  the  old  ramparts  have  been 
turned  into  terraces,  and  new  ones  added.  There 
are  two  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted 
to.  Man/.  Silk  and  cotton.  Fop.  21,324. 
Lat.  51°  16'  N.  Lon.  1°  5'  W.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  South  Eastern  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railways. — This  city  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  called  Daro-vermim  by  the  Romans. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  first 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes  precedence  next 
to  the  royal  family ;  he  crowns  the  sovereign 
in  "Westminster  Abbey.  The  Old  Chequers 
Inn,  celebrated  by  Chaucer,  is  still  in  exis- 
tence. Thomas  a  Becket  was  assassinated  in 
the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  in  1170. 
—The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury 
includes  the  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  St. 
David's,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Llandalf,  London, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  PeucTborough,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester. 

Canterbury,  a  village  and  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  Hampshire,  8  miles  from 
Concord.  Fop.  1700.— Another  in  Connecticut, 
13  miles  from  Norwich.  Fop.  1600,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 

Cantekbury,  a  settlement  on  the  north  part 
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of  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  founded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  EstabUshed  Church.  The  district  is 
fertile,  and  is  calculated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
2,400,000  acres. 

Cantire,  or  KiNTYRE,  Jcin'-tire,  a  peninsula 
running  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.  Ext.  43  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  6  miles.— The  Mull  is 
the  S.W.  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  a 
lighthouse  297  feet  high.  Lat.  55°  18'  N.  Lon. 
6°  49'  W. 

Canton,  7cdn-ton',  the  name  of  numerous 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  5000. 

Canton,  a  city  and  seaport  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-tung,-  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  It  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  at  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  six  or 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  mounted  with  several 
cannon,  and  entered  by  twelve  gates.  The  sub- 
urbs are  very  extensive,  and  the  streets  are  long, 
straight,  and  narrow,  some  of  the  principal  not 
exceeding  15  or  20  feet  in  width.  The  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high,  with  two  or 
three  courts  behind,  for  warehouses,  or  apart- 
ments for  the  females  of  the  family.  All  the 
streets  are  well  furnished  with  shops.  The  fac- 
tories of  the  difterent  European  powers  extend 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  having  their  re- 
spective flags  displayed.  They  usually  consist 
of  four  or  five  houses ;  and  the  factory  belonging 
to  the  British  surpasses  the  others  in  size  and 
elegance.  A  broad  parade,  called  Respondentia 
Walk,  extends  along  the  river  in  front  of  the 
factories,  where  the  Europeans  resort  to  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
great  trade,  and  several  canals,  crossed  by  stone 
bridges,  intersect  it  in  difterent  parts.  A  large 
portion  of  the  population  live  on  the  water,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  canals  are  lined  with 
mud  huts,  in  which  the  poorer  classes  live,  as 
many  as  15  or  20  persons  being  frequently 
herded  together  in  one  apartment.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  tea,  nankeen,  silks,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  tutenag,  china-ware,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  eastern  settlements  are  woollen 
cloths,  cotton,  opium,  betel-nuts,  furs,  and 
watches.  Fop.  estimated  at  upwards  of 1,000,000. 
Lat.  23°  12'  N.  Lon.  113°  17'  E.— In  October, 
1856,  a  serious  misunderstanding  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  in  consequence  of  the 
Chinese  having  boarded  the  Arrow^  a  small 
vessel  with  a  British  colonial  register,  lying  in 
the  Canton  river.  For  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  this,  and  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  naval  and  military 
authorities,  see  Tien-Tsin,  and  China. 

Canton  River,  the  Choo-Kiang,  or  "Pearl 
River,"  of  the  Chinese,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
Pc-Kiang.  It  has  a  navigable  course  of  300 
miles,  and  40  miles  below  Canton  is  called  the 
Bocca  Tigris.  It  is  studded  all  round  and  below 
Canton  with  numerous  islands,  upon  which  rice 
is  cultivated,  and  many  forts  are  placed. 

Cape,  properly  a  small  portion  of  land  jutting 
into  the  sea^  although  the  term  is  also  used  to 
define  a  promontory.  For  all  capes,  not  given 
below,  sec  their  respective  names. 

Cape  Breton,  a  large  island  of  British  North 
America,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Gut  of  Canso.  Ext^  It  is  about  100  miles  in 
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length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles. 
Area,  about  31iOO  square  miles.  Exp.  Timber, 
lish,  and  coal.  Pop.  63,000.— Its  chief  towns 
are  Sydney,  Port  Hood,  and  Arichat.  It  was 
formerly  an  independent  colony,  but  is  now 
united  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Cape  Charles,  a  headland  of  Britisli  North 
America.   Lat.  52°  25'  N.   Lon.  55^  lo'  W. 

Cape  Clear,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Ireland,  on  an  island,  with  a  lighthouse  455 
feet  above  the  sea.  Lat.  51°  20'  N.  Lon. 
9°  29'  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  capital  of  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  N.  Guinea,  Africa. 
Desc.  Wooded  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  defi- 
cient in  water.  Climate.  Humid  and  unhealthy. 
Fro.  Palm  oil  and  maize,  which,  with  gold-dust 
and  tortoiseshell,  are  exported.  Lat.  5°  5'  N. 
Lo7i.  r  13'  VV. 

Cape  Cod.  a  peninsula  of  North  America,  in 
the  Atlantic.  Lat.  41°  55'  N.  Lon.  7b°  20'  W.— 
It  is  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  codfish 
found  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Cape-da-Ro(!a,  da-ro'-ka,  the  most  western 
headland  of  Portugal,  with  a  lighthouse  and 
fort,  20  miles  from  Lisbon. 

Cape  Fear,  a  headland  forming  the  S.  point 
of  Smith's  Island,  North  Carolina,  North  Ame- 
rica.   Lat.  33°  48'  N.   Lon.  78°  9'  VV. 

Cape  Fkio,  fre-o,  a  headland  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  80  miles  E.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Lat.  22° 
59'  S.   Lon.  41°  57'  W. 

Cape  Girardeau,  je'-rar-ifo,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Missouri.  Area.  864  square 
miles.  Fop.  14,000,  of  whom  about  2000  are 
negroes. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Colony,  com- 
monly known  as  "  The  Cape,"  a  tract  of  country 
in  Southern  Africa,  colonized  by  the  British, 
and  taking  its  name  from  the  cape  which  forms 
its  southern  extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Gariep,  or  Great  Orange,  and  Vaal 
rivers ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Cafifraria,  Natal,  and  the  Drakenberg  moun- 
tains; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
JExt.  750  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Orange  river  to  that  of  the 
Great  Kei  river,  and  about  425  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth  along  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Agulhas.  Area,  about  200,000  square  miles. 
Says.  St.  Helena,  Table,  False,  St.  Sebastian, 
Mossel,  St.  Francis,  and  Algoa.  Divisions.  The 
colony  is  divided  into  21  districts,  viz..  Cape, 
Stellenbosch,  Zwellendam,  Caledon,  Worcester, 
Clanwilliam,  Paarl,  Beaufort,  Tulbagh,  George 
and  Malmesbury  on  the  W.,  and  Uitenhaye, 
Port  Elizabeth,  Graaf  Reynet,  Cradock,  Coles- 
berg,  Somerset,  Albany,  Fort  Beaufort,  Victoria 
Albert,  and  Queenstown  on  the  E.  Of  these 
Stellenbosch  is  the  principal  wine,  and  Zwellen- 
dam the  principal  corn  district ;  the  others  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  cattle-grazing.  Desc.  The 
Cape  territory  consists  of  three  successive  ranges 
of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  southern  coast.  Each  of  these,  as  it 
ascends  above  the  other,  is  proportionably  bar- 
ren. The  last  range  attains  a  height  of  10,C00 
feet,  and  the  table-land  or  plain,  from  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  either  of  the  two  other  ranges.  Thus 
Southern  Africa  forms  a  succession  of  mountain 
terraces,  rising  above  each  other.  The  plain, 
next  the  sea,  has  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  well  clothed 
with  grass,  and  exhibits  a  rich  variety  of  trees 
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and  shrubs.  The  second  terrace  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  well-watered  and  fertile 
lands  ;  whilst  the  third,  called  the  Great  Karoo, 
is  about  200  miles  long  and  50  broad,  and  con- 
sists of  an  impenetrable  soil,  nearly  destitute 
of  every  trace  of  vegetation.  What  is  called 
the  Cape  District  consists  chiefly  of  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  ocean  on  the  W.,  by  Table 
Bay  on  the  N.,  and  False  Bay  on  the  S.  It 
is  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus, 
low,  flat,  and  sandy,  of  considerable  breadth, 
while  the  peninsula  itself  is  entirely  composed 
of  mountains.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Table  Mountain,  forming  its  N.  extremity, 
immediately  above  Cape  Town,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  3582  feet.  Rivers.  Great  Fish,  Great 
Kei,  Keiskam.ma,  Bushman,  Sunday,  Camtoos, 
Gauritz,  Great  Berg,  Oliphant,  and  Orange.  Al- 
though the  streams  are  numerous,  in  the  summer 
they  are  mostly  dry.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals, 
such  as  wolves,  hyenas,  elephants,  hippopotami, 
tigers,  antelopes,  &c.  have  almost  disappeared 
from  every  part  of  the  settlement.  In  place  of 
these,  cattle  and  sheep  have  multij)lied,  and 
their  breeds  been  much  improved.  The  merino 
sheep  thrives  admirably,  and  large  quantities  of 
its  wool  are  sent  to  England.  The  ostrich 
is  found  in  the  plains,  and  the  eagle  in  the 
mountains,  whilst  snakes  abound  in  every  part 
of  the  interior.  Climate.  Mild  and  healthy. 
The  country  is  deluged  with  rain  during  the 
cold  season,  while  in  the  hot  months  scarcely 
a  shower  falls  to  refresh  the  earth.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  however,  the 
grain  of  the  Cape  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality 
to  any  in  the  world.  Fro.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
are  produced  plants  and  flowers  more  distin- 
guished by  the  elegance  of  their  forms  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours,  yet  the  cultivation  of 
the  useful  kinds  of  grain  has  not  progressed  to 
a  great  extent.  The  culture  of  the  vine,  which 
grows  here  freely,  although  the  fruit,  perhaps, 
is  rather  abundant  than  of  first-rate  quality, 
receives  considerable  attention.  There  is  a 
large  exportation,  principally  to  the  mother 
country,  of  the  wines  known  as  Cape  and  Con- 
stantia,  and  a  kind  of  sherry  and  port  wine 
termed  South  African  is  also  manufactured. 
Minerals.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  basin  of  the 
Orange  river,  and  there  are  copper-mines  at 
work,  yielding,  it  is  said,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
pure  metal.  Fop.  268,000.  Lat.  between  26°  30' 
and  34°  51'  S.  Lon.  between  10°  20'  and  28°  E. 
— The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  long  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  Europeans  eastward, 
was  discovered  in  14S6  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a 
Portuguese  navigator.  He  called  it  the  "Cape 
of  Tempests,"  on  account  of  the  storms  which 
he  had  there  experienced.  John  II.  of  Portu- 
gal, however,  altered  its  title  to  that  of  "Good 
Hope,"  as  he  justly  thought  that  it  would  open 
the  road  to  the  Indies.  It  was  doubled  in  1497 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Vaseo  de  Gama; 
shortly  after  which  European  ships  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Indian  seas.  The 
Dutch,  in  1000,  in  the  infancy  of  their  Indian 
trade,  fixed  upon  it  as  a  station  for  their  vessels 
to  take  in  water  and  provisions,  and  at  last 
began  to  colonize  it.  The  Hottentots  were 
either  reduced  to  slavery  or  driven  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  the  Cape  settlement  was  gra- 
dually extended.  In  1795  it  was  reduced  by  the 
British  naval  force,  but  restored  to  Holland  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  It  was  again  re- 
duced in  January,  1806,  and  was  permanently 
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confirmed  to  Great  Britain  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815. 

Cape  Hatteiias,  Mt'-te-rds,  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  angle  of  a  long  reef  which  lines 
the  coast  of  N.  Carolina.  Xa^.  35°  14' N.  Zon. 
75"  30'  W, 

Cape  Haytien",  haV-ie-en,  a  seaport  town  of 
Hayti,  90  miles  N".  from  Port  au  Prince.  Fop. 
perhaps  17,000.  Lat.  19°  50'  N.  Lon.  72°  12'  ^\^. 

Cape  Horn,  or  Hoork,  liorn,  the  most 
southern  point  of  America,  named  by  Schouten, 
its  discoverer,  after  the  place  of  his  nativity  in 
the  Netherlands.  Lat.  55°  59'  S.  Lon.  67°  16'  W. 

Cape  la  Hague,  haig,  a  promontory  of 
France,  in  the  Enghsh  Channel,  opposite  the 
island  of  Alderney,  16  miles  W.  from  Cher- 
bourg. Lat.  49°  43'  N.  Lon.  1°  57'  W.— Cape 
LA  HoGUE  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
peninsula,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Valognes,  off  which 
the  united  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  under 
Admiral  Russell,  defeated  the  French  naval  force 
under  Tourville,  May  19th,  1692. 

Cape  May,  a  county  and  headland  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  United  States.  Area.  240  square 
^iles.   Bese.  Fertile.   Fop.  7000. 

Cape  Mount,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  6°  44';  lon. 
11°  25'  W. 

Cape  River,  or  Vaunks,  vawnTcs,  a  river  of 
Central  America,  which,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  Cape 
Gracios  a  Dios.  Its  course  is  through  Nicaragua 
and  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  it  is  navigable 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Cape  Town,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  S. 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  agreeably 
situated  at  the  head  of  Table  Bay,  on  a  plain 
sloping  downwards  from  Table  Mount,  and  32 
miles  IST.  from  "  the  Cape."  The  streets  are  built 
with  great  regularity,  being  all  parallel  to,  and 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  they 
are  open  and  airy,  and  are  watered  by  canals, 
which  are  walled  in,  and  planted  with  oaks  on 
either  side.  It  contains  a  great  many  churches 
and  chapels,  an  exchange,  an  observatory,  a 
college,  the  South  African  Institution,  a  public 
library,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Cape  Town  is 
defended  by  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
and  numerous  batteries  and  redoubts,  some  of 
which  were  added  by  Sir  James  Craig.  Fop. 
25,000.  Lat.  33°  56'  S.  Lon.  18°  27'  E.  Cape 
Town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1650.  The 
first  parliament  electedi  by  the  colony  was  opened 
here  on  the  1st  of  July,  1854. 

Cape  Verd,  verd,  the  most  W.  cape  of  Africa, 
so  called  from  the  rich  green  foliage  of  a  group 
of  baobab  trees  which  crown  its  summit.  Lat. 
14°  43'  N.    Lon,  17°  34'  W. 

Cape  Verd  Islands,  a  Portuguese  group  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  320  miles  W.  of  the 
above  cape.  They  consist  of  ten  islands  and  four 
islets.  Their  names  are  Boavista,  Sal,  Mayo, 
Santiago,  Brava,  Fogo,  Grande  Rombo,  S. 
Nicolas  and  S.  Lucia,  Branco,  Razo,  S.  Vin- 
cente,  and  S.  Antonio.  United  Area,  estimated 
at  1650  square  miles.  Lesc.  Mountainous  in 
general,  with  some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  volcano  of  Fogo  attains 
an  elevation  of  9157  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
yea.  Pro.  Maize,  rice,  French  beans,  coftee, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  orchil,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  the  usual  tropical  fruits.  Cattle  are 
reared,  and  pigs  and  goats  are  numerous.  Mules 
and  asses  are  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  fowls 
are  plentiful.   Fish  abound  in  the  neighbouring 
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seas,  and  amber  is  found  along  the  coasts.  The 
scarcity  of  fresh  water,  however,  is  a  great 
drawback,  and  is  the  occasion  of  frequent  and 
severe  distress.  The  principal  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  the  preparation  of  salt,  and  agricul- 
ture. Manf.  Leather,  linen,  soap,  and  pottery 
Fop.  estimated  at  about  85,000.  Lat.  between 
14°  45'  and  17°  13'  N.  Lon.  between  22°  45'  and 
25°  25'  AV. — The  province  of  Cape  Verd  com- 
prises these  islands  and  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions near  Cape  Roxo,  on  the  African  continent, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Ribeira  Grande,  in  the 
island  of  Santiago.  The  only  form  of  worship 
practised  in  the  islands  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Cape  Wrath,  raitiJA,  is  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  Scotland,  and  is  formed  by  a  pyramidal  mass 
of  gneiss,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  the  light 
of  which  is  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Lat.  58°  3S'  N.    Loyi.  4°  58'  W. 

Cape  York,  the  extreme  point  of  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Australia.  Lat.  10°  38'  S.  Lon.  142° 
33'  E. 

Capesterre,  la,  or  Le  Marigot,  leaps' -tairy 
mar'-e-go,  a  town  of  Guadaloupe,  12  miles  N.E. 
from  Basseterre.    Fop.  about  4000. 

Capitanata,  ka'-pe-ta-na'-ta,  a  province  ol 
S.  Italy,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Venice  to 
the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  having  Sannio 
on  the  W.  and  Terra  di  Bari  on  the  S.E. 
Rivers.  The  Candelaro  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Fortore  and  Carapella,  Lesc.  Fertile,  and  pro- 
ducing fruit,  wine,  saffron,  and  salt.  The 
pastures  are  rich,  and  numerous  herds  are 
reared.  Foggia  is  the  capital,  and  Manfre- 
donia  and  Viesti  are  the  chief  seaports.  Fop. 
about  320,000. 

Capiz,  ka'-peeth,  a  city  of  the  Philippines,  on 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Panay,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  includes 
Panay  and  several  adjacent  islands.  Fop.  12,000. 

Capo  d'Istria,  ka'-jJO'dis'-tre-a,  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  Istria,  and 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Trieste.  It  communicates  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  great  many  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  several  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
and  a  penitentiary.  Manf.  Soap  and  leather. 
L:xp.  Wine,  oil,  and  salt.  Fop.  about  7000. 
Lat.  45°  33'  N.    Lon.  33°  44'  E. 

Cappagh,  Jcap'-pa,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  5  miles  from  Omagh.  Area. 
37,671  acres.   Fop.  10,000. 

Cappel,  kap-peL',  a  village  of  Switzerland,  10 
miles  S.W.  from  Zurich.  Here,  in  1530,  Ulrich 
Zwinglius  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  between  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Capraja,  Tca-pra' -e-a,  a  small  island  belonging 
to  Italy,  in' the  Tuscan  Sea,  20  miles  E.  from 
Cape  Corso,  Corsica.  i:xt.  5  miles  long,  by  2 
broad.  Lesc.  Mountainous,  and  productive  in 
wine  and  oil.  There  is  a  small  fortified  port  of 
the  same  name  on  the  island.  Fop.  about 
1000. — It  takes  its  name  from  the  numerous 
wild  goats  found  upon  it. 

Capkera,  ka-prair'-a,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sardinia.  Ext. 
5  miles  long,  by  2  in  breadth.— The  residence  of 
the  patriot  Garibaldi  is  on  this  island. 

Capri,  ka'-pre,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
20  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Naples.  Ext.  4 
miles  long,  by  3  broad.  Lesc.  ]Mountainous, 
with  a  rocky  soil,  but  producing  fruit,  grain,  oil. 
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and  excellent  wine.  Fop.  2300.— The  Port  of 
Capbi  is  a  small  fortified  town  on  its  S.  side. 

Capricorn  Islands,  kai'-vri-korn,  a  small 
;>roup  on  the  tropic  of  the  same  name,  off  the 
£.  coast  of  Australia,  ia^.  23°  20' S.  Xow.l52°E. 

Capua,  ka'-poo-a,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Volturno,  18  miles  N. 
from  Naples.  It  contains,  besides  the  cathedral, 
a  collegiate  church,  several  parish  churches,  and 
a  number  of  convents.  Capua  has  a  strong 
citadel,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  key  of 
Naples  on  the  N.  Pop.  about  8000.— In  ancient 
times  this  city  rivalled  Rome,  being  called  al- 
tera Uoma,  another  Rome;  and  possessed  so 
many  pleasures  and  luxuries,  that  it  enervated 
the  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  and  rendered  them 
unfit  for  the  hardships  of  war. 

Caracas,  Tca-ralc'-kas,  a  province  of  Venezuela, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  on  the 
S.  by  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  proper  and 
Guiana,  on  the  E.  by  Barcelona,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Varinas  and  Carabobo.  Area,  about  52,800 
square  miles.  JDesc.  Varied  with  hill  and  dale, 
but  flat  along  the  coast.  Fro.  Indigo,  3offee, 
and  cocoa.  Fop.  243,000.  Lat.  between  T  38' 
and  10^  26'  N.  Lon.  between  65°  30'  and  68°  W. 

Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  above  province.  It  is  built  on  a 
decUvity,  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  about  11  miles  from  the 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  situation  is 
healthy,  and  it  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  Fop.  from  40,000  to  50,000.— In  1812  an 
earthquake  destroyed  12,000  persons  in  this 
place. 

Cara  Hissar.   {See  Afiom-Kara-Hissar.) 

Caramania,  or  Karaman,  kd-ra-mai'-ne-a,  an 
extensive  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  AnaLolia,  S.  by  the  province  of 
Adana,  and  E.  by  Marash.  Its  boundaries,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  defined.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
but  intersected  with  beautiful  valleys,  in  which 
cotton,  sesamum,  fruits,  and  tobacco  are  raised. 
Silk  is  also  produced ;  but  the  rearing  of  cattle 
is  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Fivers.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Sihun  and  Kizil  Irmak. 
Lakes.  Ak-shehr,  Bey-shehr,  Saghla,  Koj  Hissar, 
an  extensive  salt  lake  in  the  interior,  and  nume- 
rous smaller  ones.  Fop.  about  2,500,000.  Lat. 
between  37°  and  40°  N.  Lon.  between  31°  and 
37°  E. 

Caranaca,  ka'-ra-na'-ka,  a  town  of  Spain, 
40  miles  W.  from  Murcia.  Near  it  is  a  moun- 
tain, in  which  is  the  stalactite  cavern  of  Bar- 
quilla.   Fop.  10,000. 

Caeavaggio,  kar-a-vaj'-e-o,  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,"  15  miles  S.  from  Bergamo.  Fop.  about 
7000. — Here  Francis  Sforza  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians in  1448.  The  painters  Polidoro  Caldara 
and  Michael  Angelo  Merigi,  both  surnamed 
Caravaggio,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

Carbet,  le,  kar'-bai,  a  town  of  Martinique,  2 
miles  from  Saint-Pierre.  To  the  S.  of  this  town 
is  a  volcanic  mountain,  estimated  above  5000 
leet  high.   Fop.  about  3500. 

Carbon,  kar'-bon,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  United  States.  Area.  400  square  miles. 
Besc.  Rough  and  barren,  Dut  the  most  extensive 
coal-mining  district  in  the  United  States.  It 
nas  a  great  number  of  saw,  flour,  grist,  and 
powder-mills,  and  several  local  railways  in  opera- 
tion to  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  Fop. 
about  21,000. 

Carbonne,  kar-bon'y  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Upper  daronne,  23  miles  S.W.  from 
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Toulouse.  Mayif.  Cloth,  bricks,  and  tiles.  Exn. 
Oil  and  wool.   Fop.  2700. 

Carcassonne,  kar-kas-son\  an  ancient  city  of 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  Aude, 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns  by  the 
river  Aude,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Toulouse.  The 
former  contains  the  castle  and  cathedral  church, 
but  the  latter  is  better  built,  being  compara- 
tively modern.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  college  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce. 
Manf.  Cloth,  paper,  leather,  linen,  soap,  and 
nails.  It  also  trades  in  grain,  fruit,  flour,  wine, 
and  brandy.  Fop.  21,000.— The  old  town  is 
very  ancient,  and  suflered  greatly  in  the  wars 
against  the  Albigenses.  The  river,  where  the 
town  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches. 
Lat.  43°  12'  N.    Lon.  2°  21'  E. 

Cardiff,  kar-dif,  a  borough  and  seaport  and 
county  town  of  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  on 
the  Taff,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Newport.  A 
navigable  canal,  25  miles  long,  constructed 
among  the  mountains,  communicates  with  the 
Merthyr  Tydvil  works,  whence  a  great  quantity 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  is  brought.  Its  public 
buildings  are  a  church,  a  new  town-hall,  a 
county-gaol,  law-courts,  and  a  theatre.  Fop. 
32,954. — Cardiff  is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  in  which  were  four  gates.  Its 
castle,  once  large  and  strongly  fortified,  was 
erected  about  the  year  1079.  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  confined  in  it  for  28  years  after 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai.  This  fortress  was 
afterwards  taken  and  partially  demolished  by 
Cromwell,  but  still  forms  an  interesting  object, 
much  of  its  ancient  grandeur  having  been  pre- 
served or  restored. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Taff 
Vale  and  Aberdare  Railway. 

Cardigan,  a  borough  and  seaport  and  chief 
town  of  Cardiganshire,  in  Wales,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teify, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
about  34  miles  S.W.  from  Aber^stvvith,  and  has 
a  fine  old  church,  a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  and  the  county  gaol.  There  is  a  good 
trade  in  slates,  oats,  butter,  coal,  limestone,  and 
timber.    Fop.  3543. 

Cardigan  Bat,  an  inlet  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  encompassed  by  the  counties  of  Pem- 
broke, Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth. 
Near  its  N.  extremity  is  the  island  of  Bardsey. 

Cardiganshire,  kar'-di-gan-sheer,  a  maritime 
county  of  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery,  E.  by  those  of 
Radnor  and  Brecknock,  S.  by  Caermarthenshire, 
and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Area.  675  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  interspersed  with 
plains  and  mosses.  Plinlimmon,  2481  feet  high, 
is  its  greatest  elevation.  There  are  many 
valuable  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  which  afford 
silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
wool  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the  county; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  is  manu- 
factured for  home  use.  Fivers.  The  Teify,  Arth, 
Claerwen,  Wu-rai,  Yst^vith,  Rheidol,  Towy.  Pop, 
72,245. 

Cardington,  kar' -ding-ton,  a  village  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  in  Bedfordshire.  Area.  5050 
acres.  Fop.  1400.— Howard  the  philanthropist 
lived  here,  and  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  church. 

Cardona,  kar-do'-na,  a  town  of  Spain,  47 
miles  J^.W.  from  Barcelona.   Pov.  2400.— In  its 
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vicinity  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt,  500  feet 
high,  yielding"  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
article  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Cahdross,  kar'-dross,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumbartonshire,  3  miles  VV.  from 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde.  Pop.  6325. — Robert 
Bruce  died  in  a  castle  which  stood  on  Castle 
Hill,  near  Cardross,  in  1329;  and  Smollett  the 
historian  and  novelist  was  born  in  this  parish  in 
1720. 

Cahiaco,  Jca'-re-a'-Jco,  a  seaport  town  of  Vene- 
zuela, South  America,  situated  in  the  province 
of  Cumana,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  25 
miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Cumana.  Poj). 
about  7500.  Lat.  10°  30'  N.  Lon.  64°  W.— 
Gulf  of  Cakiaco,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Cumana,  extends  35  miles  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
is  68  miles  broad. — Caetaco,  the  river,  runs 
through  the  province  of  Cumana,  and  enters  the 
gulf. — One  of  the  Grenadine  Islands,  in  the 
Windward  group,  is  so  called. 

Caribbean  Sea,  M' -rib-be' -an,  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  bounded  N.  by  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St. 
Domingo,  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
S.  and  W.  by  Central  and  South  America,  and 
E.  by  the  Caribbean  Islands.  Its  principal  in- 
lets are  the  gulfs  of  Darien,  Honduras,  and 
Maracaybo.   {See  Antilles.) 

Caeignano,  ka'-reen-ya''7io,  a  very  old  town 
of  Piedmont,  on  the  Po,  11  miles  S.  from  Turin. 
Manf.  Silk.   Fop.  8000. 

Caeimata,  ka' -re-ma' -ta,  an  island  which  gives 
a  name  to  the  Carimata  Channel,  between 
Borneo  and  Billiton.  It  has  a  circumference  of 
about  15  miles.  It  is  inhabited.  Lat.  1°  36'  S. 
Lon,  108°  54'  E.— The  passage  between  Billiton 
and  Borneo  is  120  miles  wide. 

Caeimon,  Great  and  Little,  two  islands  in 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  30  miles  from  Singapore. 
Lat.  1°  5'  N.   Lon.  103°  30'  E. 

Caeimon  Java  Islands,  ka'-ri-mon,  a  cluster 
of  10  or  12  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  5°  45'  S.   Lon.  110°  15'  E. 

Caeini,  ka-re'-ne^  a  town  of  Sicily,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Palermo.  Pop.  7000. 

Caeinola,  ka-re-no'-la,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  Caserta,  20  miles  E,  from  Gaeta,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  excellent  wine  is 
produced.   Pop.  about  6000. 

Caeinthia,  ka-rin'-fhe-a,  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Salz- 
burg and  Styria,  S.  by  Carniola  and  Venice,  and 
W.  by  Tyrol.  Area.  4000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Covered  with  mountains  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  soil  is  by  no  means  fertile,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Lavant  and  other  favoured  spots,  which 
abound  in  the  fruits  of  the  south.  Eivers.  The 
principal  is  the  Drave.  Lakes.  The  Klagenfurt, 
Muhhstadt,  and  Ossiach.  Pro.  Wheat,  oats, 
millet,  buckwheat,  rye,  and  barley.  Although 
th^  valleys  of  the  Alps  furnish  excellent  pasture, 
the  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  little  understood. 
The  chief  wealth  of  Carinthia  lies  in  its  metallic 
jnines,  its  beautiful  white  marble,  and,  in  certain 
situations,  its  precious  stones.   Pop.  332,000. 

Caeipe,  ka'-re-pai,  a  town  and  valley  of  Vene- 
zuela, S.  America,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Cumana. 
Pop.  6000. 

Carisbeook:,  kdr'-is-hrook,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  formerly  of  large 
extent,  and  still  remarkable  for  its  church  and 
castle,  both  of  which  arc  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  about  a  mile  from  Newport.  Pop.  7500. 
—Here  Charles  I.  was  confiued  for  13  months 
previous  to  liis  execution. 
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Caela  de  Roquefort,  kar'-la  de{r)  rok'-fw,  a 
village  of  France,  in  the  department  Ariege,  9 
miles  from  Foix.  Pop.  404. — Bayle  the  philo- 
sopher was  born  here,  in  1647. 

Caelee,  or  Caeli,  kar'-lee,  a  village  of  British 
India,  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Poona, 
remarkable  for  its  Buddhist  cave-temples. 

Caelentini,  kar-len-te'-ne,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
19  miles  N.W.  from  Syracuse.  Pop.  4721. — 
This  place  w^as  founded  by  Charles  V.  to  1  e 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  of  Sicily,  but  it 
was  never  completed,  and  an  earthquake,  in 
1093,  may  have  had  some  effect  in  preventing  its 
ever  rising  into  importance. 

Caelingford,  kar' -ling-ford,  a  seaport  town 
and  parish  of  Ireland,  county  of  Louth,  in  a  bay 
to  which  it  gives  a  name,  48  miles  N.  from 
Dublin.  Pop.  of  parish,  9500;  of  town,  about 
1000.  The  bay  is  about  12  miles  long  and  3 
broad,  and  is  connected  with  Lough  Neagh  by 
the  Newry  Canal. — Caelingfoed  Mountains, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay,  rise  to  a  height  of 
nearly  2000  feet. 

Caelisle,  kar-lile',  an  episcopal  city  and 
borough  in  England,  and  capital  of  Cumberland, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eden  and 
Caldew,  51  miles  W.  from  Newcastle.  In  former 
times  it  was  a  military  post  of  great  strength, 
having  a  citadel  and  a  castle,  the  latter  situated 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  Eden. 
It  is  still  kept  in  repair.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  imprisoned  in  it  in  1568.  The  place  of  her 
promenade  preserves  remembrance  of  her,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Lady's  Walk.  The  castle 
is  said  to  have  been  first  built  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  but 
the  erection  of  the  present  building  and  the 
walls  is  ascribed  to  William  Rufus.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  diverge  from  the  market-place  as  a 
centre,  and  the  city  contains  some  good  houses, 
with  a  town-hall,  guildhall,  gaol,  council-cham- 
ber, infirmary,  news-room,  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  philosophical  and  me- 
chanics' institutions.  The  cathedral  is  a  vene- 
rable structure,  partly  of  Saxon  and  partly  of 
Gothic  architecture;  and  it  has  four  other 
churches,  besides  chapels  for  various  denomina- 
tions. An  abbey,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was 
completed  by  Henry  I.  There  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  bridge  over  the  Eden,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Considerable  trade 
and  manufactures  are  carried  on,  consisting  of 
cotton  in  all  its  branches,  woollens,  linen, 
leather,  hats,  hardware,  and  various  other  com- 
modities. There  are  several  foundries,  and  also 
breweries,  which  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
malt  liquor.  Pop.  29,436.  —  Ca^rlisle  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars,  for  its  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  In  1745  it  surrendered 
to  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  but  was  retaken  by 
William,  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Caelisle,  a  post  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Schoharie  county.  New  York,  8  miles  from 
Schoharie.  Pop.  1850. — Another  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 18  miles  S.W.  from  Harrisburgh.  Pop. 
6000. 

Caelisle  Bay,— 1.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Barbadoes.  2.  In  the  island  of  Antigua.  3.  On 
the  south  coast  of  Jamaica. 

Carlo,  kar'-lo,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  18  miles  W.  from  Uleaborg,  in  Finland. 
Lat.  W.  point  beacon,  65°  2'  N.   ton.  24°  33'  E. 

Caelos,  San,  a  handsome  city  of  South  Ame- 
rica, province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Aguinc,  130 
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miles  S.W.  from  Caracas.  The  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  cattle.  Fop. 
9509.— The  name  of  various  other  inconsider- 
able settlements  in  South  America. 

Carlota,  la,  Jcar-lo'-ta,  a  town  of  Spain,  17 
miles  S.W.  from  Cordova.  It  is  one  of  tlie  Ger- 
man colonies  founded  in  the  Sierra  Morena  in 
1767.   Fop.  3300. 

Caelow,  kar'-lo,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded 
N.  and  N.AV.  by  Kildare  and  Queen's  county,  E. 
by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and 
S.W.  by  Kilkenny.  Area.  316  square  miles. 
Desc.  Undulating,  but  in  general  flat.  Eivers. 
The  Barrow  and  the  Slaney.  Manf.  Unimpor- 
tant ;  but  it  has  a  trade  in  corn.  Hour,  butter, 
bacon,  and  malt.  Granite  is  found  throughout 
the  county.    Fop.  51,137. 

Caklow,  the  capital  town  and  a  parish  of  the 
above  county,  situated  on  the  Barrow,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Burrin,  44  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street, 
intersected  by  two  others  at  right  angles.  Its 
public  buildings  are  a  market-house,  court-house, 
gaol,  barracks,  a  Koman  Catholic  Church  and 
college  for  divinity  students,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
a  nunnery,  and  a  venerable  old  parish  church. 
On  an  eminence  commanding  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  King  John.  Manf.  Coarse 
woollen  cloths;  and  it  supplies  the  adjacent 
country  with  stone-coal.  FoiJ.  of  parish,  8102 ; 
of  town,  8793. — It  is  a  station  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  of  Ireland.  Lat.  52°  30'  N. 
Lon.  60°  55'  W. 

Caelowitz,  or  Kaelowitz,  Jcar'-lo-vitz,  a 
town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  the  Danube,  5 
miles  S,E.  from  Peterwardein.  Fop.  3450. — 
Here,  in  1699,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Turkey  and  Austria ;  and  here  Prince  Eugene 
defeated  the  Turks  in  1716.  It  is  a  station  for 
steam-vessels  navigating  the  Danube. 

CAELSBADjOr  Kaelsbad,  karls'-bttt,  'Charles's 
bath,'  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  small  river 
Tepl,  near  its  junction  with  the  Eger,  68  miles 
W.  from  Prague.  Fop.  about  3000;  but,  during 
summer,  this  is  doubled  by  strangers. — It  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  wateiing-places  in  Ger- 
many, and  its  springs  are  the  hottest  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Hoffman, 
Goethe,  and  Werner. 

CARLSBrKG,or  Kaelsbueg,  karls'-boorg,  a  for- 
tified  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Maros,  about  30  miles  N.W.  from  Hermanstadt. 
It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  and  is 
defended  by  a  walled  citadel,  built  by  Charles  IV. 
Fop.  5239. — This  place  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Apulum. 

Caelsceona,  Caelsceoon,  or  Kaelscroxa, 
karls-h'o'-na,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  and 
naval  arsenal  of  Sweden,  the  capital  of  a  Ian  or 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  principal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  It  is 
built  on  five  small  islands,  connected  by  bridges 
with  each  other  and  the  mainland,  55  miles  E. 
from  Christianstadt.  It  has  a  commodious  har- 
bour, defended  by  forts.  The  town,  however,  is 
constructed  chiefly  of  wood,  and  is  separated  by 
a  wall  from  its  dockyard  and  naval  arsenal. 
3Ianf.  Linen  cloths,  tobacco,  refined  sugar, 
and  whatever  is  necessary  for  fitting  out  a  navy. 
Fop.  15,523.  Lat.  56°  9'  N.  Lon.  15°  35'  E. 

Carlsceona,  or  Karlscrona,  aliin  or  district, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Wexio,  N.E.  by  Kalmar,  W.  by 
Christianstadt,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Baltic. 
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Area.  1132  square  miles.  Fop.  about  105,000* 
LaL  between  56°  and  56°  30'  N.  Lon.  between 
14°  30'  and  16°  E. 

Cx-RLSJiAHiN,  karlts'-ham,  'Charles's  harbour,' 
a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic, 
30  miles  W.  from  Carlscrona.  3Ia,}f.  Sail-clotli, 
hats,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  is  carried  o:i 
there,  and  it  has  some  dye-works,  with  an  active 
trade  in  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash.  Fop. 
about  6000. 

Carlslo,  karls'-lo,  a  small  island  in  the  Bal- 
tic, lying  to  the  W.  of  Gothland  or  Gottland. 
Lat.  57°  20'  N.  Lon.  18°  E. 

Carlsruhe,  or  Karlsruhe,  karh'-roo, 
'Charles's  rest,' the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  standing  in  a  fine  plain,  4  miles  E.  of 
the  Rhine,  and  39  miles  N.W.  from  Stuttgart. 
It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Schloss  or  ducal  palace  is  aspire, 
and  in  the  left  wing  stands  the  chapel.  In  the 
right  wing  is  the  valuable  library  of  the  grand 
duke,  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals, 
and  philosophical  apparatus ;  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  botanic  garden.  Among  the  other 
public  edifices  are  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  the  chancery,  the  town-house,  the 
barracks,  a  polytechnic  school,  in  the  style  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  several  hospitals,  one  of 
which  was  endowed  by  Stultz,  a  well-known 
tailor  of  London,  who  on  account  of  his  huma- 
nity was  created  a  baron.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  literary  institutions,  a  lyceum, 
medical  and  veterinary  schools,  and  academies 
of  painting,  music,  and  architecture.  Manf. 
Carpets,  cabinet-work,  carriages,  chemicals,  and 
jewellery.  Fop.  25,000.  Lat.  49°  1'  N.  Lon. 
8®  25'  E.— Carlsruhe  is  a  modern  city,  having 
been  founded  in  1715  by  Charles  William,  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  in  a  hunting  locality.  Its  con- 
nexion with  the  Rhine,  and  an  extensive  railway 
system,  give  it  great  facilities  for  trade.  The 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest 
called  the  Hart-Wald. 

Carlstad,  karl'-stat,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on 
an  island  near  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Wencr,  160 
miles  N.  from  Stockholm.  It  exports  copper, 
iron,  salt,  timber,  and  corn.   Fop.  4700. 

Carlstad,  a  county  of  Sweden,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  capital.  Area.  6500  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous ;  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous lakes,  and  abounding  in  streams  and  rivers. 
It  is  rich  in  iron  mines.  Fop.  247,000.  Lat. 
between  59°  and  61°  N.  Lon.  between  12°  and 
14°  30' E. 

Carlstad T,  karl'-stat,  the  capital  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  seated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Dobra 
andKulpa,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Agram.  Fop. 
about  6000. — There  is  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Bavaria,  14  miles  from  Wurzburg. 
Fop.  2200. 

Cakltox,  karl'-ton,  a  name  common  to  nume- 
rous parishes  and  small  places  in  England. 

Carltox,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  220  miles  from  Albany.  Fop. 
3U00. 

Carluke,  kar -look,  a.  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Lanarkshire,  5  miles  from  Lanark. 
Area.  15,410  acres.  Fop.  6000,  chiefly  engaged 
in  cotton,  coal,  iron,  and  limc-works. 

C.s.R'sixG-i(OLX,kar-man-j/o''la,  a  town  of  Pied- 
mont, on  the  Po,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Turin. 
3Ianf.  Jewellery.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on 
iu  corn,  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk.  Fop.  13,000. 

CARMABTHEIf.     {See  CAEBilABIEEX.) 
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Caemel,  MoiriTT,  Jcar'-mel,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain of  Palestine,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre.  It  forms  the  termination  of  a  mountain- 
range  which  bears  the  same  name.  On  its 
summit  are  oaks  and  pines,  and,  lower  down, 
laurels  and  olives.  It  is  celebrated  as  being:  the 
place  where  Elijah  destroyed  the  priests  of 
Baal.  Near  its  top  is  a  monastery,  occupied  by 
some  of  the  monks  called  Carmelites.  Height. 
1500  feet.    Zat.  32°  51'  N.   Lon.  34°  58'  E. 

Carmel,  a  post  township  of  Putnam  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  26  miles  from  Poughkeepsie. 
Pop.  2442. 

Caemejnt,  kar'-men,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  opposite  Loreto,  containing  a  large 
salt  lake. 

Caemeist,  el,  or  Pat  agones,  har'-main,  a  town 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  20  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  It  has  an  ex- 
port trade  in  skhis,  oil,  beef,  salt,  and  Pata- 
gonian  mantles.  Fop.  2000.  Lat.  40°  36'  S. 
Lon.  63°  18'  W.— Another  town  in  New  Gra- 
nada, in  the  department  Cauca,  and  province  of 
Antioquia. 

Caemoe,  or  Kaemoe,  Tear -moo,  an  island  of 
Norway,  20  miles  from  Stavanger,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bukke  Fiord,  in  the  North  Sea.  Ext.  21 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5.  Fop. 
6500.    Lat.  59°  20'  N.   Lon.  5°  15'  E. 

Caenac,  Tcar-7ia'k,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Morbihan,  17  miles  S.E.  from 
L'Orient.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  druidical  re- 
mains that  are  situated  in  a  plain  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  it.   Fop.  3900. 

Caenatic,  kar-nat'-ik,  a  division  of  Southern 
India,  extending  along  its  E.  coast  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Gundigama.  Ext.  550 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  80. 
Desc.  The  country  is  generally  divided  into  two 
districts,  named  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic, 
but  a  more  specific  division  gives  three  parts, 
called  respectively  the  Southern,  Central,  and 
Northern  Carnatic.  In  the  upper,  or  high  grounds, 
the  soil  is  poor,  but  grain  of  all  kinds  is  culti- 
vated. In  the  lower,  the  soil  being  well  watered 
and  fertile,  rice,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  raised. 
Cotton  of  the  dwarf  kind  is  grown,  but  few  trees 
will  grow  spontaneously  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil.  Madras  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  Central  Carnatic,  where  the  soil  is 
stricken  with  a  stern  sterility,  and  where  there 
is  little  vegetation  of  any  kind.  Climate.  In 
the  Lower  Carnatic,  the  hottest  in  India ;  but 
along  the  coast,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland, 
the  excessive  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea- 
breezes.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Pannair, 
Palair,  Colerun,  and  Vaygaru.  Inhabitants. 
Mostly  Hindoos.  The  Mahometans  are  not 
numerous,  the  Sudras  being  the  chief  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  which  they  dig  with  their  own  hands. 
Fop.  about  7,000,000.  Lat.  between  8°  and  16°  N. 
Lon.  between  77°  and  79°  E. — The  Carnatic  was 
conquered  by  the  British  in  1783,  but  was  not 
definitively  ceded  to  them  till  1801. 

Caenaevott.    (See  Caeeis-arvon.) 

Carne,  or  Caena,  karn,  two  parishes  and  a 
hamlet  in  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  800. 

Carneille,  la,  and  Garnet,  kar'-nail,  two 
unimportant  towns  of  France,  neither  of  them 
with  a  population  above  1600. 

Carnew,  kar'-nu,  a  township  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  7  miles  from 
Gorey.  of  parish,  4337 ;  of  town,  918. 

Caenicobar,  kar-nih-o-har'  the  most  north- 
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em  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
with  a  circumference  of  40  miles.  It  is  fertile 
and  well  wooded,  but  unhealthy.  Lat.  9°  10'  N. 
Lon.  92°  48'  E. 

Carniola,  or  Krain,  kar' -ne-o' -la,  a  province 
of  Austria,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  bounded  N. 
by  Carinthia,  N.E.  by  Styria,  E.  and  S.E.  by 
Croatia,  S.  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic,  and 
W.  by  Istria,  Friuli,  and  the  circle  of  Gorz. 
Ext.  About  120  miles  in  length,  and  100  in 
breadth.  Area.  2903  geographical  square  miles, 
divided  into  the  circles  of  Laybach,  Neustadt, 
and  Adelsberg.  Desc.  Fertile  in  some  portions 
of  the  south,  and  producing  oil  and  excellent 
wine;  but  the  north  and  north-west  parts, 
where  the  province  is  separated  from  Carinthia 
by  lofty  mountains,  are  cold,  bleak,  and  barren. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Carniola  is  one  of  the 
least  productive  regions  of  the  empire.  Fivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Save,  the  Laybach,  the 
Gurk,  the  Isonzo,  and  the  Kulpa.  Fro.  Wheat, 
barley,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  flax.  Bees 
are  numerous,  therefore  honey  is  plentiful ;  and 
silkworms  are  reared.  Minerals.  This  prorince 
contains  a  number  of  iron-mines,  the  most  an- 
cient and  noted  of  which  is  the  one  in  the 
mountain  of  Eisenberg.  Quicksilver  is  found 
near  Ostraga ;  and  the  famous  mines  of  that 
metal  at  Idria  may  likewise  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  province.  Coal  and  marble 
are  also  abundant.  Manf.  Woollens,  linens, 
lace,  stockings,  leather,  wooden  articles,  and 
iron.  Exp.  Steel  wares,  quicksilver,  linens, 
hats,  wax,  glass,  wine,  and  flour.  Imp.  Salt, 
fruit,  oil,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cloths,  and 
cattle.  Fop.  about  451,000.  Lat.  between  45° 
10'  and  46°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  13°  50'  and 
16°  25'  E.— Carniola  in  the  12th  century  became 
a  duchy  under  the  counts  of  Tyrol.  In  1809,  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  it  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
In  1814  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Austria. 
{See  Illyeia.) 

Caenwath,  karn'-ivath,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  25  miles  S.W.  from 
Edinburgh,  near  the  Caledonian  Railway.  It 
has  extensive  iron- works.  Area  of  parish,  35,190 
acres.   Fop.  3600. 

Carolina,  la,  kar-o-le' -na,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Jaen.  Fop. 
about  1800.— This  is  one  of  the  principal  places 
established  in  1776,  in  the  Sierra  Morcna,  for 
German  colonists. 

Carolina,  North,  kar-o-li'-na,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  N.  America,  bounded  N.  by 
Virginia,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  South  Caro- 
lina, and  W.  by  Tennessee.  Ext.  430  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  100  miles. 
Area.  45,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Along  the 
whole  coast  is  a  ridge  of  sand,  separated  from 
the  mainland,  in  some  places  by  narrow  sounds, 
in  others  by  broad  bays.  The  coast  is  indented 
by  numerous  inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds.  Between  these 
is  the  Great  AUigator  Swamp ;  and  N.  of  it,  ex- 
tending into  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  the  Dismal 
Swamp.  At  a  distance  of  60  or  80  miles  inland 
from  the  shore,  the  country  swells  into  hills, 
and,  in  the  most  western  part,  rises  into  moun- 
tams.  Fivsrs.  The  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Neuse, 
Cape  Fear,  Cata\vba,  Pamlico,  Tar,  and  Yadkin. 
These  arc  generally  navigable  for  small  vessels 
from  60  to  100  miles,  and  still  farther  for  boats. 
Westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the 
Tennessee  flows  through  part  of  tliis  state  in 
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its  progress  to  the  Ohio,  and  there  are  various 
smaller  streams  which  it  receives  in  its  course. 
Climate.  Unhealthy,  especially  on  the  low- 
grounds  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
swamps.  Fro.  Cotton  and  rice  in  the  low 
lands ;  and  on  the  higher  grounds,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  maize,  flax,  tobacco,  and  various 
fruits  are  cultivated.  Minerals.  Iron  and  gold. 
Fop.  992,000,  of  whom  about  onc-tliird  are 
coloured.  Lat.  between  33°  60'  and  30°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  75°  45'  and  84°  W.— Carolina  was 
the  last  part  of  America  which  was  planted  by 
the  EngUsh,  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  unfor- 
tunate attempts  to  colonize  it,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  country 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  till  after 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  The 
ministry  were  then  informed  that  it  would  pro- 
duce wine,  oil,  silk,  and  almost  every  article  of 
trade  which  Britain  wanted ;  when,  for  its  oc- 
cupation and  colonization,  a  patent  was  granted 
by  the  king,  in  1663,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven, 
Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  Sir  George 
Carteret,  Sir  William  Colleton,  and  others. 
North  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  and 
joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  under  Jefferson 
Davis  in  1861 ;  but  resumed  its  place  in  the 
Union  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  in 
1865. 

Caeolina,  South,  one  of  the  United  States, 
•  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  North  Carolina,  S.E. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.W.  by  Georgia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  river.  Ext. 
270  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  100 
miles.  Area.  24,000  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  islands,  and 
the  mainland  is  divided  into  the  Lower  and 
Upper  country.  The  low  country  runs  from  80 
to  100  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  pitch-pine,  called  pine 
barrens,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  marshes 
of  a  rich  soil.  This  part  is  succeeded  by  a  region 
of  little  sand-hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  in  a  high  sea.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Middle  country,  and  continues  for  50  or  60  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  succeeded  by  a  fine,  healthy, 
undulating  country,  terminating  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  state,  in  the  lofty  Appalachian 
mountain-chain,  which  in  Table  Mountain  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Cooper,  Ashley, 
Edisto,  and  Savannah.  Climate.  The  climate 
of  the  Upper  country  is  healthy  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  Low  country,  the  summer 
months  are  sickly,  particularly  August  and 
September ;  and  at  this  season  the  climate  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  strangers.  Fro.  Rice, 
maize,  wheat,  and  other  cerealia,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, sugar,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  A 
great  quantity  of  rice  is  annually  raised,  and  the 
islands  which  line  the  coast  produce  the  famous 
sea-island  cotton.  Great  numbers  of  live  stock 
are  also  reared.  Foj).  about  704,000,  of  whom 
about  one-half  are  coloured.  Lat.  between  32° 
and  35°  N.  Lon.  between  78°  24'  and  83°  30' 
W. — Carolina  was  discovered  in  1512,  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  a  Spaniard.  In  1562,  Jean  de  Ribault, 
a  French  navigator,  was  commissioned  by 
Charles  IX.  to  form  a  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  Caroline  to  a 
fort  which  he  erected  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
queen.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  gave  the 
name  to  the  present  state.  In  1565  the  Spaniards 
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surprised  this  colony,  and  massacred  the  French 
settlers.  In  1663  the  English  established  them- 
selves here,  and  retained  possession  until  the 
declaration  of  American  independence  in  1776. 
South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union  in  1861,  after  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  On  De- 
cember 19  in  that  year  the  Palmetto  flag  was 
unfurled  at  Charleston,  and  the  independence 
of  the  State  declared  amidst  a  scene  of  un- 
paralleled entlmsiasm.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  1865,  this  State  re- 
sumed its  place  in  the  Union. 

Caroline,  Mr'-o-line,  the  name  of  several 
places  in  the  United  States.  1.  A  county  in 
Maryland,  on  the  eastern  shore,  bounded  N.W. 
by  Queen  Anne  county,  E.  by  Delaware,  S.  by 
Dorchester  county,  and  W.  by  Talbot.  Area. 
310  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000,  of  whom  1000 
are  negroes. — 2.  In  the  E,  part  of  Virginia.  Area. 
580  square  miles.  Foj).  19,000,  of  whom  10,000 
are  coloured— 3.  A  township  in  New  York  state, 
12  miles  from  Ithaca.  Fop.  2500. 

Cakoline  Islands,  or  New  Philippines,  a 
chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending 
over  a  space  estimated  at  2000  miles..  They  in- 
clude various  groups ;  as  the  Pelew,  the  Yap, 
the  Enderby,  and  others.  The  Ualan  is  the  most 
E.  of  the  group,  and  has  a  circumference  of  24 
miles.  Desc.  Many  of  the  various  groups  arc 
mere  coral  reefs,  but  little  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Those,  however,  which 
are  capable  of  bearing  vegetation,  produce 
palms,  bananas,  and  breadfruit-trees.  Fop. 
estimated  at  24,000.  Lat.  between  3°  and  12° 
N.  Lon.  between  132°  and  172°  E.— The  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  comprise  various 
races,  and  live  mostly  by  fishing.  A  great 
portion  of  them  are  Malay,  and  make  ex- 
cellent seamen.  The  islands  were  discovered 
in  1543,  by  Lopez  de  Villalobos,  a  Spaniard; 
and  although  they  nominally  belong  to  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  have  no  settlement  upon  them. 

Cakoline  Island,  one  of  the  Marquesas 
group,  lying  to  the  north  of  Erineo,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  5  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  covered  with  verdure,  but  has  a  very  little 
elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Lat.  9° 
57'  S.    Lo7i.  150°  25'  W. 

^  Carony,  Tca'-ro-ne,  a  river  of  South  America, 
rising  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles,  joining  the  Orinoco  at  about 
150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  for  its  afllu- 
ents  the  Paragua  and  the  Acaman,  but  its 
cataracts  render  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Caroea,  Tcar-or'-a,  a  city  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  river 
Morera,  270  miles  W.  of  the  Caracas.  The  in- 
habitants rear  oxen,  mules,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
&c.,  and  contrive,  by  their  industry,  to  live  in 
great  comfort,  although  the  surrounding  country 
is  parched  and  barren.  Fop,  about  6000.  Lat. 
9°  50'  N. 

Carouge,  Jcar-oozh',  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  Arve,  2  miles  S.  from  Geneva.  3Ianf. 
Leather,  clay  pipes,  thread,  and  matches.  Fop. 
5000. 

Carpane,  or  Caepanedo,  Jcar-pa'-nai,  a  vil- 
lage of  N.  Italy,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Piacenza. 
Fop.  about  5000.— Here,  in  1796,  the  French 
wei-e  defeated  by  the  Austrians. 

Carpathian  Mountains,  or  Krapaczs,  Tear- 
pai'-the-an,  an  extensive  chain,  wliich  reaches 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Saxony, 
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having  a  semicircular  form,  and  coverinj?  a 
space  of  800  miles  long  and  250  broad.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the  E. 
and  the  W. ;  the  former  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ncra  to  the  source  of  the  Tlieiss, 
and  marking  tlie  boundary-line  between  the 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
Austria.  The  latter  may  be  viewed  as  bounding 
Galicia  and  Hungary,  having  its  commencement 
at  the  sources  ol"  the  Theiss,  and  its  termination 
on  the  Danube,  near  Presburg.  These  are 
divided  into  various  groups,  with  difl'ercnt 
names,  presenting  numerous  peaks  and  summits, 
of  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  altitude.  The 
loftiest  points  of  the  Carpathians  are  mounts 
Budos  and  Butescz,  of  which  the  former  is  9000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter 
8160  feet.  In  the  W.  Carpathians,  the  highest 
is  the  Tatra  range,  in  which  the  peak  of  Lomnitz 
is  the  highest  point,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
8780  feet.  Minerals.  Abundant;  comprising 
gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  mercury,  silver; 
salt  is  found  in  beds,  with  a  thickness  of  GOO  or 
700  feet,  and  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  Fro, 
Corn  and  fruit  grow  to  the  height  of  1500  feet, 
and  forests  of  pine  ascend  to  5500.  At  6000 
feet  the  limit  of  vegetation  is  attained,  where  a 
few  lichens  may  be  seen  clinging  to  the  bare 
and  rugged  rocks,  but  nothing  more  to  clothe 
their  naked  conical  forms,  which  apparently  bid 
defiance  alike  to  time  and  the  elements. 

Caepentaria,  GuLi?  OF,  Tcar'-2)en-tair'-e'a,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Australia,  between  capes  York 
and  Arnheim.  JExt.  Averaging,  in  both  length 
and  breadth,  350  miles.  It  contains  several 
islands,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  Wel- 
lesley  and  Groote.  Lat.  between  11°  and  17° 
30'  S.  Lon.  between  136°  and  142°  E.— The  first 
authenticated  discovery  of  any  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  was  on  the  E.  coast  of  this 
gulf.  It  was  made  by  the  Dutch  captain  Car- 
penter, in  1606,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 

Caepenteas,  kar'-pen-tra,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Vaucluse,  on  the  river 
Auzon,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Avignon.  Its  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  a  palace  of  justice,  a  cathedral, 
and  an  hospital.  There  is  also  an  aqueduct  over 
the  river.  As  an  entrepot  for  the  south  of 
France,  its  trade  is  considerable  in  silk,  wool, 
madder,  honey,  wax,  olive-oil,  and  saffron. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen-spinning,  chemicals, 
leather,  and  dyes.  It  has  some  dye-works. 
Fop.  about  11,000.  Pope  Clement  V.  made 
this  town  the  seat  of  the  Pontifical  See  in  1313. 

Caepi,  Jcar'-pe,  two  towns  of  N.  Italy;  one,  on 
the  canal  of  Carpi,  9  miles  N.  from  Modena, 
with  a  citadel  and  cathedral.  Fop.  17,501  The 
other,  on  the  Adige,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Verona. 
Fop.  1200.— In  1701  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the 
French  near  the  latter  town. 

Caepino,  kar-pe'-no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Faggia,  on  Monle  Gargano,  20  miles 
N.E.  from  San  Severo.  Fop.  6400. — AJso  the 
name  of  a  mountain  in  Calabria,  near  Cosenza, 
and  of  an  affluent  of  the  river  Tiber,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

Caeean-Tual,  kdr-ran-tu'-al,  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  5 
miles  S.W.  from  Killarney.  It  belongs  to  the 
range  called  MacGillicuddy's  Keeks,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  3414  feet. 

Carkara,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Avenza,  2 
miles  from  where  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.   Its  port  is  L' Avenza,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    Fop,  18,000.— In  its  vicinity  are  the 
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celebrated  marble-quarries  which  produce  the 
Carrara  statuary  marble. 

Carreiea  Isles,  kar'-ri-ra,  a  group  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Galicia,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Vigo.    They  belong  to  Spain.    Pop.  1200. 

Carrick,  kar-rik,  the  south  division  of  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. 

Cakrick,  the  name  of  several  parishes  with 
small  populations  in  Ireland. 

Carkick-ojt-Shannon,  the  capital  town  of  the 
county  oi"  Leitrim,  Ireland,  about  20  miles  N.VV. 
from  Longford.  It  stands  on  the  Shannon,  and 
communicates  with  a  small  suburb  by  a  bridge. 
Fop.  1403. 

Carrice:-on--Suie,  kar'rik  on  su'er,  a  market 
town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Tipperary,  15 
miles  N.W.  from  Waterford.  Area  of  parish, 
2i26  acres.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  church,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  monastery,  nunnery, 
school-house,  a  prison,  an  hospital,  and  a  bar- 
racks. The  river  has  been  made  navigable  to 
the  town,  which  has  an  export  trade  of  com 
and  cotton.  Fop.  of  parish,  6424  ;  of  town,  5059. 

Carrickfergus,  kdr' -rik-fer' -gus,  a  seaport- 
town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
on  a  bay  called  Belfast  Lough,  or  Carrickfergus 
Bay,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Belfast.  Area  of  parish, 
16,700  acres.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and  a 
castle  situated  on  a  rock.  Manf.  Linen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  of  town  402S.— William 
III.  landed  here  in  1690.  Extensive  salt-mines 
were  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1852. 

Carrickmacross,  kdr'-rik-ma-kross',2Lm^v\iQi 
town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  12  miles  W.  from  Dundalk.  Area 
of  parish,  16,702  acres.  Fop.  8034;  of  town, 
2063. 

Caeeiden,  kdr-ri-den,  a  maritime  parish  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  15  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  Fop.  about  1900. — The  terminating 
point  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  seems  to  have 
been  in  this  parish. 

Caeeigaline,  or  Beavee,  kdr'-ri-gd-line,  a 
maritime  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  harbour,  8 
miles  from  the  city  of  Cork.  Area.  14,498  acres. 
Fop.  4587,  partly  engaged  in  slate  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Caeeigallen',  kdr'-ri-gdl'-len,  a  barony  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  Connaught. 
Area.  62,395  acres.  Po^j.  19,192.  Also  a  parish 
in  the  same  county,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Mohill. 
Area.  17,740  acres.    Fop.  5552. 

Caerione,  kar'-re-one,  several  unimportant 
towns  in  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

Carroll,  kdr-roU,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  New  ' 
Hampshire.  Area.  560  square  miles.  Fop. 
21,000.-2.  In  Maryland.  Area.  500  square 
miles.  Fop.  23,000,  of  whom  1000  are  negroes. 
—3.  In  Virginia,  Area.  440  square  miles.  Fop. 
7800,  with  a  few  coloured. — 4,  In  Mississippi. 
A7'ea.  850  square  miles.  Fop.  21,000,  of  whom 
more  than  half  are  negroes.— 5.  In  Georgia. 
Area.  800  square  miles.  Fop.  about  10,000,  of 
whom  a  tenth  are  negroes. — 6.  In  Tennessee. 
Area.  630  square  miles.'  Fop.  13,700  white,  4000 
coloured, — 7.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  200  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000,  of  whom  one  sixth  are  coloured. 
— 8.  In  Ohio.  Area.  400  square  miles.  Fop.  about 
16,000  .—9.  In  Indiana.  Area.  380  square  miles. 
Fop.  13,000.-10.  In  Illinois.  Area.  416  square 
miles.  Fop.  12,000.-11.  In  Arkansas.  Area. 
1038  square  miles.  Fop.  about  6000,  of  whom  a 
few  are  coloured.— 12,  In  Missouri,   A7'ea.  700 
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square  miles.  Fop.  about  11000,  of  whom  1000 
are  negroes. — 13.  In  Louisiana.  Area.  1050 
square  miles.  Fop.  4144  white;  14,000  coloured. 
— There  are  several  parishes  and  small  towns, 
besides,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  United  States. 

Carron,  kar'-ron,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshire,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
falling  into  the  river  Forth,  3  miles  from  Fal- 
kirk. It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  iron-works, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  persons  are  era- 
ployed.  All  kinds  of  iron  goods  are  manufac- 
tured here ;— heavy  ordnance,  cylinders,  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  boilers,  flies,  wheels,  and 
pinions,  together  with  other  ponderous  appa- 
ratus used  either  in  war  or  the  arts.  The  car- 
ronade,  a  peculiar  kind  of  gun,  derives  its  name 
from  this  place,  the  first  having  been  manufac- 
tured here. 

Carron,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 

Carr  Rock,  kar,  a  portion  of  a  reef  in  the 
North  Sea,  12  miles  from  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house.   Lat.  56°  17'  N.    Lon.  2°  35'  W. 

Carru,  kar'-roo,  a  town  and  parish  of  N. 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cunes,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Mondovi.    Fop.  with  parish,  about  4000. 

Carse,  karse,  a  term  in  Scotland,  applied  to 
low  and  fertile  land,  generally  adjacent  to  a 
river. — 1.  The  Carse  of  Gowhie  is  in  Perth- 
shire, and  extends  for  15  miles  between  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  river  Tay.— 2.  The  Carse 
OE  Falkirk  runs  along  the  Firth  of  Forth  from 
Bo'ness  to  Airtli.— 3.  The  Caese  of  Stirling 
lies  between  the  E.  extremity  of  Stirlingshire 
and  Bucklyvie,  and  comprises  an  area  of  30,000 
acres  of  great  fertility. 

Carsphairn,  or  Caesfern,^^)*.!,'-/*??-;?,  a  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Kircudbrightshire,  12  miles  from 
New  Galloway.  Area.  55,000  acres.  Fop.  about 
553. — It  contains  several  lead-mines. 

Carstaies,  kar' -stairs,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Lanarkshire,  5  miles  from  Lanark.  Area. 
12,000  acres.    Fop.  1345. 

Cart,  kart,  two  rivers  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, distinguished  as  the  Black  Cart  and 
White  Cart.  They  unite  and  enter  the  river 
Clyde,  6  miles  below  Glasgow. 

Cartago,  kar-ta'-goy  the  name  of  a  town, 
mountain,  river,  and  bay  of  Central  America,  in 
the  state  of  Costa  Rica.  In  1841,  the  town, 
formerly  the  capital,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  The  mountain,  once 
volcanic,  attains  a  height  of  11,500  feet.  The 
river  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  50  miles  from 
Cartago.— The  bay,  a  large  lagoon,  communicates 
with  the  Caribbean  Sea. — There  is  also  a  town 
of  this  name  in  New  Granada,  S.  America,  on 
the  Vieja.  It  is  a  well-built,  thriving  place,  and 
its  trade  consists  principally  in  pigs,  dried  beef, 
fruits,  coftee,  and  tobacco.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood minerals  abound.   Fop.  10,000. 

Carter,  two  counties  of  the  United  States. 
1.  In  Tennessee.  Area.  350  square  miles.  Fop. 
7000,  of  whom  about  4  JO  are  negroes. — 2.  In  Ken- 
tucky. Area.  550  square  miles.  Fop.  about 
7000,  of  whom  about  300  are  negroes. 

Carteret,  an  island  in  the  Pacitic,  in  the 
Solomon  archipelago.  Lat.  8°  50'  S.  Lon.  160° 
48'  E.— Named  after  Carteret,  its  discoverer  in 
1767. 

Carteret,  a  maritime  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, U.S.,  on  Gore  and  Pamlico  sounds.  Area. 
450  square  miles.  Fop.  6200  white,  1 960  coloured. 

Carthage,  kar-thage,  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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Carthage  Cape,  a  headland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Lat.  36°  52'  N.    Lon.  10^  22'  E. 

Carthagena,  or  Cartagena,  kar'-ta-zhai'-na, 
a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a  bay  in 
the  Mediterranean,  about  28  miles  S.E.  from 
Murcia.  It  is  the  principal  naval  arsenr.l  of 
Spain,  and  lies  in  a  natural  basin,  forming  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  several  churches,  convents,  a  town-hall, 
hospitals,  a  school  of  marine,  custom-house,  ob- 
servatory, theatre,  and  circus.  Manf.  Canvas 
and  cordage,  besides  other  articles  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  ships.  It  has  a  glass-factory 
and  smelting-works,  and  trades  in  agricultural 
produce  and  tunny-fish.  Its  docks  for  ship- 
building are  extensive,  and  sutficiently  large  for 
constructing  ships  of  war.  The  old  mines  of 
Cartagena  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago. 
Fop.  about  34,000.  Lat.  36°  5'  N.  Lon.  0°  56' 
AV. — This  town  was  built  by  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  and  was  taken  by  Scipio 
210  B.C.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
places  in  the  world.  It  was  subsequently  re* 
duced  by  the  Goths,  and  did  not  begin  to  rise 
into  importance  again  till  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
By  means  of  the  Lorca  canal,  it  communicates 
with  the  river  Segura. 

Carthagena,  a  fortified  city  of  New  Granada, 
South  America,  capital  of  a  province,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  sandy  peninsula,  in  a  commodious 
bay.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  well  laid  out,  the 
streets  being  straight,  broad,  uniform,  and  well 
paved.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  stone. 
It  has  various  churches  and  convents,  some  of 
which  are  magnificent.  'J  he  bay  extends  2-| 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage,  and  is  so 
smooth  that  the  ships  are  no  more  agitated  iii 
it  than  in  a  river.  Fop.  10,000,  Lat.  10°  25'  N. 
Lon.  75°  34'  \V. — In  1544  Carthagena  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and,  subsequently,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1585,  who  plundered  it  and  set  it  on 
fire;  its  complete  destruction  was,  however, 
prevented  by  a  ransom  of  120,000  ducats,  paid 
him  by  the  neighbouring  colonies.  It  was 
captured  and  pillaged  a  third  time  by  the 
French  in  1697.  In  1741  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Enghsh  ;  but  the  enterprise  miscarried.  In  the 
contest  with  the  mother  country,  Carthagena 
was  besieged  first  by  Bolivar,  and  afterwards 
by  Morillo,  to  whom  it  surrendered.  It 
was  subsequently  reduced  by  the  independent 
troops. 

Casale,  or  Casal,  ka-sa'-lai,  a  town  of  Pied- 
mont, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Po,  36  miles  E.  from  Turin,  once  the 
capital  and  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  several  churches,  hospitals,  a  college, 
library,  town-hall,  theatre,  and  corn-magazine. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Italy,  but  was  suftered  to  fall 
into  comparative  decay  till  1819,  when,  under 
the  direction  of  General  Delia  Marmora,  it  was 
again  strongly  fortified.  The  clock-tower,  which 
was  built  in  1000  and  repaired  in  1510,  is  a 
curious  structure;  and  an  iron  bridge,  which 
here  crosses  the  Po,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Fop.. 
21,500.— The  province  has  an  area  of  334  square 
miles;  wane  and  truffles  are  among  the  cliief 
productions,  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  aro 
reared.  Fo}).  121,000.— In  May,  1859,  an  Aus- 
trian reconnoitring  party,  who  had  advanced 
from  Vercelli,  were  here  repulsed  by  the  Sar-. 
diniau  Bersaglieri  (riflemen). — There  are  several 
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other  Italian  towns,  with  small  populations, 
of  the  same  name. 

Casale  Maggiore,  maj'-je-or'-ai,  a  town  of 
Lombardy,  on  the  Po,  about  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Cremona.  Mavf.  Principally  earthenware.  JPop. 
4000. 

Casale  Nuovo,  voo'-o-vo,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Cassano.  Fop.  6300. — Casale,  with  various 
affixes,  is  the  name  of  several  other  small  towns 
in  Italy. 

CASAif.    (See  Kasan.) 

Casanake,  Tea -sa-na -raiy  a  large  river  of 
South  America,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Chita, 
and  falling  into  the  Meta.  Lat.  5°  56'  N.  Lon. 
76°  50'  W. — Also  a  province  of  New  Granada, 
extending  from  the  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the 
Orinoco,  watered  by  several  rivers,  and  com- 
l^rising  extensive  forests  and  meadows.  Fop. 
12,000. 

Casanova,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  to  the  south  of 
Capua,  and  3  miles  from  Caserta.   Fop.  4000. 

Casatisma,  ha'-sa-tees'-ma,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montebello,  and  included  in 
the  operations  of  that  battle,  fought  20th  May, 
1859,  between  the  French  and  Piedmontese  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Casein,  or  Kasbin,  kds'-bin,  a  city  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  90  miles  N.W.  from 
Teheran.  It  is  square  in  form,  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  long ;  it  is  surrounded  by  brick 
walls.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  bazaars,  schools, 
and  baths.  Manf.  Carpets,  made  of  pieces  of 
cloth  of  different  colours,  which  are  much 
valued,  and  bear  a  high  price.  Sword-blades 
were  also  formerly  manufactured,  but  that 
branch  of  industry  scarcely  exists  now.  Fop. 
Uncertain ;  perhaps  40,000. 

Cascade,  or  Presiden"t  Mountains,  Icds- 
Tcaid',  a  range  traversing  Oregon,  U.S.,  and  part 
of  British  Columbia,  at  a  distance  of  from  100 
to  150  miles  from  the  shore.  The  highest  sum- 
mits are  Mounts  Washington,  Baker,  Hood,  and 
Jefferson,  rising  to  altitudes  of  from  13,000  to 
14,000  feet.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  number 
of  falls  and  rapids  into  which  the  river  Columbia 
is  here  broken. 

Cascavel,  Jcas'-Tca-vel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  built 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name.   Fop.  about  9000. 

Casco  Bay,  Tcds'-ko,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, state  of  Maine,  U.S.,  has  a  width  of  20 
miles  at  its  entrance.  The  town  of  Portland 
stands  on  its  W.  shore,  and  it  contains  300 
islands.    Lat.  41°  N.   Lon.  68°  W. 

Casekta,  ka-sair'-ta,  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caserta.  Its  royal  palace 
was  begun  in  1752  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
is  a  magnificent  structure.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  convent,  hospital,  military  school, 
and  a  spacious  barracks,  and  stands  in  a  district 
which  produces  much  excellent  fruit,  and  wine 
of  a  superior  quality.  Fo]}.  27,728. — About  two 
miles  from  this  place  is  Caserta  Vecchia, 
which  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  was  an  important 
place  before  tlie  foundation  of  the  above.  Fop. 
1200. 

Casey,  kai'-se,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  U.S. 
Area.  443  square  miles.  Fop.  about  7000,  of 
whom  a  few  are  negroes. 
_  Casiian,  or  Kastian,  kdsh'-an,  a  city  of  Pcr- 
ein,  province  of  Irak,  92  miles  from  Ispahan, 
and  containing  a  royal  palace,  many  fine 
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mosques,  bazaars,  and  caravanserais.  All  kinds 
of  copper  utensils  are  made,  and  artists  work 
skilfully  in  gold  and  silver.   Fop.  Uncertain. 

Cashel,  kdsh'-el,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  49  miles  N.E.  from  Cork.  It 
is  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  library  containing  many  curious  manu- 
scripts. There  is  a  handsome  market-house,  a 
sessions-house,  a  county  infirmary,  a  charter 
school  liberally  endowed,  barracks,  an  hospital, 
and  an  archbishop's  palace.  There  are  fine 
ruins  of  an  old  cathedral,  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  remarkable  perpendicular  rock.  Adjoining 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  building  called  Cormac's 
Chapel,  said  by  some  to  have  been  erected  in 
901,  and  by  others  to  have  been  built  in  1127 
by  Cormac  McCarthy,  petty  king  of  Munster. 
In  addition  to  this  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
round  tower  and  ancient  cathedral.  Fop.  4327, 
— In  the  cathedral  was  formerly  deposited  the 
stone  upon  which  the  sovereigns  of  England 
are  now  crowned.  In  513,  it  is  said,  Fergus,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Cashel,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  used  this  stone  at  his 
coronation  at  Dunstaffiiage.  Here  it  remained 
until  the  time  of  Kenneth  II,,  who  removed  it 
to  Scone ;  and  thence,  in  1296,  Edward  I.  of 
England  had  it  conveyed  to  Westminster,  and 
placed  under  the  coronation  chair.  Cashel  was 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster, 
and  in  it  was  assembled,  in  1172,  the  synod  by 
which  Ireland  was  confirmed  to  Henry  II.  of 
England.  Dean  Swift  was  born  here,  1667. — A 
parish  5  miles  from  Lanesborough.  Area. 
15,859  acres.   Fop.  312S. 

Cashmeee,  /trtsA'-weer,  a  province  of  Northern 
India,  now  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Punjab.  JExt.  about  80  miles  long,  by  about  40 
broad.  Area,  may  be  estimated  at  about  25,000 
square  miles.  Dene,  It  consists  of  an  extensive 
alluvial  valley,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains,  whence 
descend  numerous  rivulets,  which  form  several 
beautiful  lakes.  The  summits  of  these  moun- 
tains ascend  far  into  the  skies,  and  are  capped 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peaks  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Pir  Panjal  range,  one  of  them 
attaining  an  elevation  of  19,650  feet.  Fivers. 
The  principal  is  the  Jhelum,  which  forms  a 
navigable  communication  from  its  eastern  to  its 
western  boundary.  Lakes.  The  Dal  or  City 
Lake,  the  Manasa  Bui,  and  the  Great  Wulur. 
The  Dal  is  6  miles  long,  by  4  broad,  and  the 
Great  Wulur  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  shallow  expansion  of  the  Jhelum.  Cli- 
mate. Excessive,  but  on  the  whole,  salubrious. 
Fro.  Rice  in  the  valley,  and,  in  the  higher  lands, 
wheat,  barley,  and  various  other  grains ;  but  the 
most  valuable  vegetable  production  is  saffron,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  exported  to  Hindostan 
and  other  countries.  Manf.  Shawls,  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Cashmere. 
The  wool  or  hair  of  which  the  shawl  is  made  is 
in'oduced  by  a  goat,  only  found  in  Tibet,  whence 
the  Cashmere  merchants  are  supplied  with  the 
wool,  and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  commodity. 
Sugar,  paper,  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  lacquered 
ware,  otlo  of  roses,  and  some  drugs  are  also 
made  and  exported.  Fop.  estimated  at  200,000, 
to  which,  in  20  years,  it  has  been  reduced  by 
famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquakes,  from 
800,000.  Lat.  between  32°  17'  and  37°  N. 
Lon.  between  73°  and  79°  E, — In  ISbO  this 
country  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Akbar, 
and  added  to  his  empire.   In  1752  it  was  con- 
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quered  by  the  Afghans,  who  kept  it  till  1819, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Sikhs, 
under  whose  dominion  it  remained,  in  connexion 
with  the  Pmijab,  till  1845,  when  a  dispute  with 
the  British  resulted  in  its  cession  to  them,  upon 
conditions  of  mutual  assistance  being  rendered 
in  cases  of  war. 

Cashmere,  called  also  Seein-agtte,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  extends  3  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  river  Jhelum,  over  which  there  are 
several  wooden  bridges.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  three  stories  high,  and  are  principally  built 
of  wood,  with  partition- walls  of  brick  and 
mortar.  The  residence  of  the  governor  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  choked  with  the  filth  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  proverbially  a  dirty  people. 
In  the  environs,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  are  the 
remains  of  several  handsome  palaces,  built  by 
the  emperors  of  Hindostan.  It  was  formerly  a 
wealthy  city,  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  now  poor,  and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  bear  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter. Fop.  Uncertain :  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  it  was  estimated  at 
150,000;  but  pestilence  and  misrule  have  im- 
mensely reduced  it.  Lat.  34°  5'  N.  Lon.  74P 
57'  E. 

Caskets,  the,  Jcas'-Jcefs,  a  group  of  rocks  in 
the  English  Channel,  7  miles  W.  from  Alderney. 
They  have  often  been  fatal  to  vessels,  and,  in 
1119,  prince  William,  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  his 
suite,  perished  here.  In  174-1,  the  Victor^/  ship 
of  war,  of  110  guns,  also  was  shipwrecked  upon 
them.  On  the  highest  there  is  a  lighthouse  in 
lat.  49°  45'  N. ;  lon.  2°  22'  W. 

Caspia:^  Sea,  Icas'-pe-an,  an  inland  sea  of 
Asia,  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  As- 
tracan,  E.  by  Tartary,  S.  by  Persia,  and  W.  by 
the  ridges  of  Caucasus,  the  principalities  of 
Baku,  Derbend,  and  Circassia,  together  with 
part  of  the  government  of  Astracan.  Ext.  700 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  200. 
Area,  estimated  by  different  authorities  at 
120,000  and  140,000  square  miles;  in  certain 
places  it  is  of  great  depth.  The  Avater  is  salt,  but 
less  so  than  the  ocean,  on  account  of  its  receiving 
a  great  many  large  fresh-water  rivers,  which 
will  be  noticed  under  their  names.  It  has  neither 
tides  nor  outlets,  its  superfluous  waters  being 
exhausted  by  evaporation,  and  it  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fish.  On  the  upper  coasts  seals 
abound,  and  tortoises  are  numerous  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ural  and  Volga.  Many  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  employed  in  the  Upper 
Caspian  fisheries,  and  sturgeon  and  sterlet  are 
taken  in  vast  quantities.  The  Russian  delicacy 
caviar  is  made  here,  being  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon, salted  and  smoked.  Lat.  between  36°  40' 
and  47°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  46°  50'  and  55° 
10'  E. — This  sea  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  took  its  name  from  the  Caspii,  a 
people  who  inhabited  its  S.  coast.  Although 
its  navigation  is  difficult,  it  is  now  traversed  by 
steam  vessels,  and  is  a  naval  rendezvous  for 
Russian  ships.    {See  Asia.) 

Cass,  Icdss,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
United  States.— 1.  A  county  of  Indiana.  Area. 
376  square  miles.  Fop.  16,000.-2.  In  Georgia. 
Area.  432  square  miles.  Fop.  15,000,  of  whom 
a  fourth  are  negroes. — 3.  In  Michigan.  Area. 
504  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000,-4.  In  Illinois. 
Area.  360  square  miles.  Fop.  8000.— 5,  In 
Missouri.  Area.  670  square  miles.  Fop.  8000. 
—Also  a  river  and  a  lake  in  N.  America. 
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Cassandra  Nova,  kas-san'-dra,  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica 
and  Cassandra. — The  Gulf  is  33  miles  long  by 
10  broad. 

Cassano,  has-sa'-no,  a  town  of  Calabria  Citra, 
34  miles  N.E.  from  Cosenza.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several 
convents,  and  mineral  springs.  Timber,  corn, 
and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
it  has  a  trade  in  leather,  yarn,  and  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics.  Fop.  about  8000.— There  are 
several  other  smaller  South  Italian  towns  of  the 
same  name  in  Neapolitan  territory. 

Cassano,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Milan,  on  the  Adda,  across  which  is  here 
a  bridge.  Fop.  3000.— In  1259  Eccelino  Ro- 
mano, chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  was  here  defeated 
and  killed.  In  1705  the  French,  under  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Impe- 
rialists, commanded  by  prince  Eugene  ;  and,  in 
1799,  Suwarrow  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  French, 
under  Moreau.  There  are  several  villages  of 
Northern  Italy  of  this  name,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3000. 

Cassay,  Kathee,  or  Mtjneepooii,  Tcas-sai', 
formerly  a  province  of  the  Birman  empire,  but 
now  independent,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Assam,  and  S.  by  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Cachar.  Area,  estimated  at  7500  square  miles. 
Besc.  A  valley,  encompassed  by  rugged  and 
precipitous  mountains,  watered  by  some  tribu- 
taries of  the  Irawaddy  and  the  river  Barak. 
Fro.  Cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  opium, 
and  mustard.  The  tea-plant  is  produced  in  the 
N.,  and  a  valuable  breed  of  ponies  is  reared. 
Manf.  Muslins,  silk  stuffs,  cotton  cloths,  and 
iron  wares.  Fop.  Uncertain:  perhaps  30,000. 
Lat.  between  23°  49'  and  25°  41'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 93°  5'  and  94°  32'  E.— The  government 
of  this  country  is  vested  in  an  hereditary 
rajah,  assisted  by  a  divan.  In  1826  the  treaty 
of  Yandabo  rendered  it  independent. 

Cassel,  or  Kassel,  Tcas'-sel,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, 90  miles  N.E.  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  situated  on  the  Fulda,  which  is  crossed 
at  this  point  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  It  is  the 
principal  town  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  is  in  the  province  of  Lower  Hesse.  The 
Fulda  divides  it  into  an  old  and  new  town,  in 
the  former  of  which  is  the  town-hall,  the  go- 
vernment ofiices,  the  arsenal,  the  foundry,  the 
house  of  correction,  the  parade-square,  the 
large  barracks,  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  and 
the  public  library.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  opera,  a  picture-gallery,  observatory,  a 
mint,  and  a  riding-school.  Besides  these  there 
are  pleasure-gardens,  an  orangery,  baths,  many 
churches,  a  college,  an  academy  of  arts,  and 
societies  of  trade  and  agriculture.  Manf.  Fa- 
brics of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  leather,  paper- 
hangings,  gloves,  chemicals,  jewellery,  earthen 
and  lacquered  wares,  hats,  and  dyes.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  oil,  gunpowder,  and  other 
mills.  Fop.  38,930.  Lat.  51°  19'  N.  Lon.  9°  31' 
E.— This  town  was  the  capital  of  Westphalia 
under  Napoleon  I.  It  has  communication  with 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort  by  railway. 

Cassel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  15  miles  S.  from  Dunkirk.  Manf, 
Linen  cloth,  thread,  lace,  hosiery,  and  soap.  It 
has  some  salt-refineries,  and  oil-mills,  besides  a 
trade  in  cattle  and  poultry.  Fop.  about  4500. 
— It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Lille  and  Dunkirk. 

Cassel,  or  Kassel,  a  town  of  (iermany,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mayence, 
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with  which  it  communicates  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.   Pop.  1180. 

Casselle,  kas-mil'-lai,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy.— 1.  8  miles  N.  from  Turin.  Fop. 
3500. — 2.  In  Lorabardy,  7  miles  E.  from  Lodi. 
Pop.  1500.— 3.  In  Lorabardy,  20  miles  from 
Lodi.   Pop.  3000. 

CASSENEUiL,/<:as-se?i'-e(r)-e,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  5  miles  N. 
from  Villeneuve-sur-Lot.   Pop.  2000. 

Cassiano,  San,  kas'-se-a'-no,  a  village  of 
Lombardy,  8  miles  from  Pesehiera,  included  in 
the  operations  of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  fought 
June  24,  1859,  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
allied  French  and  Sardinians, 

Oassim  Pasha,  Jcas'-sim  pa'-sha,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople,  separated,  by  burying-grounds, 
from  Galata.  In  it  are  the  imperial  dockyard, 
ihe  naval  arsenal,  and  the  palace  of  the  capitan- 
pasha. 

Cassina,  or  Cashna,  kash'-na,  an  extensive 
kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  situated  W.  of 
Eornou  and  S.  of  the  Kiger.  It  is  but  little 
known. 

Cassiqfiaei,  kas'-S2-ke''a-re,  a  large  and 
copious  stream,  about  130  miles  in  length,  which 
flows  from  the  Orinoco  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
forms  a  means  of  communication  between  those 
rivers. 

Cas,  St.,  kas,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  France, 
in  the  department  Cote  du  Nord,  having  a 
small  harbour.  Pop.  1431. — Here,  in  1758, 
a  landing  of  the  British,  under  Lord  Cavendish, 
was  repulsed,  and  100  years  afterwards,  a 
column  was  inaugurated  to  commemorate  the 
event. 

Castasegna,  kaa'-ta-sain-ya,  a  village  and 
parish  of  the  Orisons,  Switzerland,  7  miles  from 
Chiavenna.  It  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity 
ofthcVal  di  Bregaglia.  This  is  the  limit  of 
the  mulberry,  and,  consequently,  the  silkworm 
cannot  be  reared  to  any  great  extent  to  the  N. 
of  this  village. 

Caste G GIG,  kas-tedf-e-o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  the  division  of  Alessandria,  7  miles  E.  from 
Voghera.  Pop.,  with  parish,  about  3000. — On 
June  9,  1800,  the  battle  of  Montebello  was 
gained  by  the  French,  under  Lannes,  over  the 
Austrians,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place. 
Another  engagement  was  also  fought  here  on 
May  20,  1859 ;  Count  Stadion,  in  command  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  stormed  the  town  on  his 
advance  upon  Montebello,  but  being  met  by  the 
French  and  Sardinian  troops,  he  was  driven 
back  and  defeated.    (See  Montebello.) 

Castel,  kas'-tely  the  name,  with  various 
affixes,  of  a  number  of  small  Italian  towns  and 
villages. 

Castel-a-Mabe,  kas-tel'-a-ma'-rai,  a  seaport 
town  of  Sicily,  20  miles  E.  from  Trapani.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient Segesta.  Pop.  9000.— The  Gulf,  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  town,  is  on  the  N.  coast, 
about  Za^  38°1'N.;  Ion.  12P  52'  E.— Richelieu 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  here  in  IGiS  ;  and  in 
1799  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  French 
under  Marshal  Maedonald,  and  the  allied  Eng- 
lish and  Neapolitans. 

Castel  Caldo,  kal'-do,  a  town  of  Venetia  or 
Austrian  Italy,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Padua.  Pop. 
3000. 

Castel  Franco, ./ra;i'-Z:o,  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4300. 

Caste ll,  San,  kas-teV.  the  names,  with  vari- 
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ous  affixes,  of  several  small  Italian  towns,  none 
with  a  population  above  3500. 

Castellamahe,  a  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  17 
miles  S.E.  from  Naples,  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  It  has  a  royal  dockyard,  a  palace,  and  a 
military  hospital.  Manf.  Leather,  silk,  cotton, 
linen  fabrics,  and  sail-cloth.  Pop.  32,000.— 
This  place  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stahice,  near  which  the  elder  Pliny  met  his 
death  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
year  79.  Here,  also,  considerable  damage  was 
done  from  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which 
extended  over  a  wide  area,  in  1857.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Naples  by  railway. 

Castellamonte,  kas'-tel-la-mon-tai,  a  town 
of  N.  Italy,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Ivrea.  Pop. 
5600,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery. 

Castellaeo,  kas-tel-la'-ro,  the  name  of 
several  villages  in  Sardinia,  and  of  a  small  town 
in  Lombardy. 

Castellazzo,  kas'-tel-lat'-so,  a  town  of  Pied- 
mont, 7  miles  S.  from  Alessandria.   Pop.  5300. 

Castelletto,  kas'-tel-let'-to,  the  name  of 
several  considerable  villages  in  the  Sardinian 
states. 

Castello,  kas-tel'-lo,  the  name,  with  various 
affixes,  of  several  small  Italian  towns,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2300. 

Castello,  the  name,  with  various  affixes,  of 
several  towns  of  Portugal,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  6000. 

Castellon  de  la  Plana,  kas'-tel-lone  dai  la 
pla'-na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lencia, 4  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
of  its  old  Moorish  walls  still  remain.  It  has  a 
church,  several  chapels,  the  town-house,  and  a 
vast  tower  or  belfry,  260  feet  in  height,  and  116 
in  circumference.  Manf,  Brandy;  and  au 
active  commerce  in  other  articles  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  17,000. 

Castelnau,  kas'-tel-no,  the  name,  with  vari- 
ous affixes,  of  several  towns,  villages,  and  pa- 
rishes of  France,  of  small  populations.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  fortress,  in  the  department 
of  Gard,  8  miles  from  Uzes,  where  Roland,  the 
chief  of  the  Camisards,  met  his  death,  in 
August,  1704. 

Castelnaudaet,  kas-teV -7io-da-re\  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Aude,  30  miles  S.E. 
from  Toulouse.  Mayif.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics 
and  earthenware.  It  has  also  docks  for  ship- 
building. Pop.  10,000.— In  1355  this  place  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Castelnovo,  kas-tel-no'-vo,ihe  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

Castel  Nuovo,  noo-o'-vo,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Piedmont,  12  miles  from  Alessandria.  Pop. 
7000. — The  name  of  several  other  small  towns 
in  Italy. 

Castelnuovo,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Austria,  Dalmatia,  11  miles  W.  from  Cattaro, 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  two  forts  on  neigh- 
bouring heights.  Pop.  of  parish,  7800.— The 
British  took  it  in  1814. 

Castel-Sardo,  sar'-do,  a  fortified  seaport 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
strongest  on  the  island.   Pop.  about  2500. 

Castel  Sarrasin,  sar'-ra-sa,  a  town  of 
France,  on  the  Garonne,  35  miles  N.W.  from 
Toulouse.   Pop.  7000. 

Castelyetere,  kas'-fel-vai-ter'-ai,  the  name 
of  several  towns  of  S.  Italy,  the  largest  of  which 
has  a  population  of  3500, 
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Castiglione  delle  Stiviere 

Castiglione  delle  Stiviere,  kas-teeV-ye- 
o'-nai,  a  fortilied  town  of  l.ombardy,  22  miles 
N.W.  from  Mantua.  Pojj.  5800.— Here,  in 
1796,  the  French,  under  Augereau,  j^ained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Austrians.  The  French 
commander  was  afterwards  made,  on  account  of 
this  battle.  Due  de  Castiglione.  In  1859,  the 
battle  of  Solferino  also  occurred  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.—Castiglione  is  the  name  of  numerous 
other  small  towns  and  villages  in  Italy. 

Castile,  kds-teeV,  a  part  of  Spain,  occupying 
the  central  table-land  of  the  peninsula,  and 
erected  into  a  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century.  It  was  subsequently  extended  by 
the  addition,  at  different  times,  of  Andalusia, 
Estremadura,  and  Leon.  In  1474  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile 
took  place,  which  event  brought  all  the  Christian 
states  of  Spain  under  one  sceptre.  In  1492  the 
conquest  of  Granada  was  achieved,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
kingdom.    {See  SpAiisr.) 

Castile,  Old,  an  extensive  province  of  Spain, 
forming  the  N.  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Castile,  and  inclosed  by  Aragon,  New  Castile, 
Estremadura,  Leon,  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Na- 
varre. The  provinces  now  comprised  in  it  are 
Avila,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  Logrono, 
Santander,  Segovia,  and  Soria.  Area.  25,387 
square  miles.  Desc,  Traversed  by  mountains  in 
the  N.,  S.,  and  centre,  and  watered  by  the  lalon 
or  Xalon,  the  Douro,  the  Ebro,  the  Carrion,  and 
the  Tormes.  The  plains  are  fertile,  and  yield 
abundance  of  fruit  and  grain  ;  and  the  pasture 
being  excellent,  sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively 
reared.  The  mountains  supply  some  useful 
minerals,  and  are,  in  some  parts,  covered  with 
wood.  Manf.  Unimportant;  consisting  of  paper, 
glass,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  corn,  wool,  and  madder. 
Fop.  1,609,948. 

Castile,  New,  one  of  the  largest  provinces 
of  Spain,  forming  the  S.  portion  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  inclosed  by  Old  Castile, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Murcia,  La  Mancha,  and 
Estremadura.  The  provinces  now  comprising 
it  are  Cuen^a,  Guadalaxara,  Madrid,  and 
Toledo.  Area.  20,160  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  in  the  N.  and  S.,  and  its  centre  is 
traversed  by  numerous  ranges,  separating  ex- 
tensive plains  and  fertile  valleys.  From  the 
great  drought  of  the  climate,  the  soil  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  Rivers.  The  Tagus,  tlie 
Jucar,  and  the  Guadiana,  and  many  smaller 
streams;  such  as  the  Xarama,  the  Molina,  and 
the  Alberche.  Fro.  Gil,  wine,  madder,  salfron, 
hemp,  and  fruit.  Agriculture  is  in  general 
neglected ;  but  large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised, 
and  the  sheep  of  the  Sierra  Molina  and  Sierra 
Cuen(?a  supply  the  merino  wool.  Horses  are 
numerous  and  of  excellent  quality.  Minerals. 
Abundant;  the  Sierra  Morenayields  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom.  Rock-salt  and  marble  are 
plentiful  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  Manf. 
Paper,  silk,  cotton,  and  cloth  are  the  principal. 
Fop.  1,233,587. 

Castillon,  kas-tee'-yawng,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Prance,  on  the  Dordogne,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Libourne. 
Fop.  3500.— In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
Montaigne,  the  French  essayist,  was  born  and 
died.  In  1453,  the  English  were  defeated  by 
nie  French  under  the  walls  of  this  town,  and 
Talbot,  their  leader,  was  slain. 

Castle,  W-e?,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of 
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numerous  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  havlngf 
small  populations,  and,  in  general,  with  littlo 
to  record  of  them.  The  most  important  aro 
given  below. 

Castlebar,  Jcas'-el-har,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  10  miles  N.E, 
from  Westport.  Area  of  parish,  14,794  acres. 
Fop.  9300;  of  the  town,  4000.— This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  when  they  landed  in 
Killala  Bay,  in  1798 ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  shortly  afterwards,  it  was  eva- 
cuated.— The  Castlebab  Eiver  flows  from  a 
lake  3  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into  Loch 
Cullin. 

Castlecomeb,  Jcas'-el-7co'-mcr,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
near  extensive  coal-mines,  10  miles  N.  from 
Kilkenny.  Area  of  parish,  21,592  acres.  Fop, 
7915;  of  town,  1435.— In  the  rebellion  of  1798 
this  town  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Castle-Connell,  Teas' -el-kon'-nel,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  on  the  Shannon,  7  miles  N.E, 
from  Limerick.  Area  of  parish,  6188  acres. 
Fop.  3315 ;  of  the  town,  500.— It  has  mineral 
springs. 

Castle-Douglas,  kas -el-dug' -Ids,  a  market 
town  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbright,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Dumfries.   Fop.  2200. 

Castle-Eea,  or  Castleeeagh,  kas'-el-re,  a 
market  town  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Roscommon,  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
union.   Fop.  1446. 

Castle-Kisiitg,  kas'-el-ri'-sing,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  4  miles  N.E.  from 
King's  Lynn.  Area  of  parish,  2330  acres.  Fop, 
377.— This  place  is  remarkable  for  having  a 
castle  in  which  Isabella,  the  queen  of  Edward  II., 
was  incarcerated  after  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, in  1327. 

Castlhton,  kas'-el-ton,  aviWage  of  England, 
in  Derbyshire,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Sheffield.  It 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipitous  rock,  on 
which  is  erected  Peak  Castle,  the  fortress  of 
William  Peveril,  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Peak  Cavern,  46 
feet  high  and  120  wide. 

Castleton-,  a  township  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, 2  miles  from  Rochdale.    Fop.  13,971. 

Castletowjs',  or  Castle  RusnEN,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  south  coast.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour.  Fop.  2300.  Laf.  54°  4'  N. 
Lon.  4P  40'  E. — The  keep  of  the  ancient  ci^stle  of 
Rushen  now  forms  the  only  prison  on  the  island. 
This  town  was  the  ancient  Sodor. 

Castletown  Roche,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Area  of  parish, 
6481  acres.   Fop.  1968;  of  town,  871. 

Castres,  kastr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Albi, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  A  gout.  It 
contains  many  fine  public  buildings,  particularly 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Castres,  and 
the  cathedral  church.  Foj).  21,538. — Rapin,  the 
historian,  was  born  here  in  1661. 

Castri,  .^as'-^rf,  a  village  of  Greece,  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi.  It 
stands  on  the  S.  declivity  of  Parnassus,  at  a 
distance  of  7  miles  from  Salona.  In  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  spring  of 
Castalia. 

Castro,  kas'-tro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  55  miles  from  Rome. — Numerous 
places  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  bear  this 
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name,  with  tlie  addition  of  various  affixes  for 
the  sake  of  distinction, 

Castro,  the  ancient  Mitylcne,  a  seaport  town 
of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference.  JPop.  6500. 

Castro,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
San  Paulo,  85  miles  from  Curitiba.  Fop.  of 
district,  9000, 

Castro-del-Eio-el-Leal,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  18  miles  S.E. 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  Fop.  8000,  mostly 
engaged  in  woollen  manufacture. 

Castro  Giovanni,  djho-van'-ne,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  42  miles 
W.  from  Catania.  Fop.  about  14,000. — This  is 
the  Enna  of  antiquity,  fabled  as  the  nativity  of 
Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most  celebrated  tem- 
ple. At  a  distance  of  6  miles  is  the  Lake  of 
Pergusa,  where  Pluto  found  Proserpine  and 
carried  her  off. 

Castro  Nuovo,  noo-o'-vo,  a  fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Palermo.  Fop.  4000. 
In  its  vicinity  are  marble-quarries. 

Casteo  Ukdiales,  oor'-de-a-laiss,  a  seaport 
town  of  Spain,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Santander, 
in  the  Hay  of  Biscay.  Fop.  3000.  In  1811  this 
town  was  sacked  by  the  French;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt. 

Castrovillaki,  Teas' -tro-veel-la-re,  a  fortified 
town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Calabria  Citra,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Cassano. 
Fop.  7931.  Near  Monte  PoUino,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  famous  cheese  called  caccio  cacallo 
is  made. 

Castro  Vieeyna,  ve-ri'-na,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Peru,  situated 
on  a  lofty  mountain,  where  the  cold  is  intense. 
It  is  112  miles  from  Guamanga.  Fop.  of  the 
province,  14,000.  The  cold  of  this  region,  which 
is  situated  within  the  tropics,  arises  from  its 
elevation. 

Castua,  7cas-too-a,  a  town  of  Illyria,  Austria, 
32  miles  S.E.  from  Trieste.  Fop.  850.  This 
Ijlace  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Liburnia. 

Castueea,  leas' -too-air' -a,  a  town  of  Spain, 
about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz.  It  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalefra,  and  has  a 
trade  in  wine  and  fruit.    Fop.  5570. 

Caswell,  Ms'-well,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  N. 
Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  400  square  miles.  Desc. 
Pertilc,  and  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Fro. 
Maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Mavf.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  and  iron  wares ;  it  has  also  numerous 
flour,  corn,  and  saw  mills.  Fop.  16,000,  of  whom 
the  half  are  negroes. 

Cat  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
also  called  San  Salvador.    {See  Bahamas.) 

Catalina,  Santa,  ka'-ta-le'-na,  the  name  of 
several  small  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Pacific  Ocean.  Also  a  Cape  of  Central 
America,  70  miles  S.W.  from  Nicaragua,  and  a 
Harbour  on  the  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  Trinity  Bay. 

Catalonia,  kdt'-a-lo'-ne-a,  a  province  of 
Spain,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
separate  it  from  France ;  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, S.  by  Valentia,  and  W.  by  Aragon.  It 
now  comprises  the  provinces  of  Barcelona, 
Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Tarragona.  Area.  12,474 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  less  fer- 
tile than  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New  Castile, 
though  its  inhabitants  are  far  more  industrious 
and  more  advanced  in  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  aerriculture.  Near  its  centre,  Mont  Serrat 
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attains  an  elevation  of  4054  feet.  Fivers.  The 
Ebro,  the  Tcr,  the  Segre,  and  the  Llobregat. 
Fro.  All  the  usual  grain  crops,  with  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  liquorice,  saffron,  barilla,  fruits,  anc? 
wine.  Minerals.  Coals,  zinc,  manganese,  cop- 
per, and  lead.  There  are  salt-works  along  the 
coast,  and  a  salt-mine  at  Cardona.  Mavf.  Silk, 
cotton,  woollen,  paper,  leather,  and  fire-arms. 
Fop.  1,652,291. — This  province  was  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
ejected  in  the  5th  century  by  the  Goths,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  Moors,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  Spaniards 
finally  reconquered  it,  and  the  government  of 
the  province  was  administered  by  local  parlia- 
ments. From  1137,  when  the  province  was 
united  to  Aragon,  the  history  of  the  Catalonians 
is  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  rebellions, 
which  were  not  finally  suppressed  until  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.,  who,  after  the  capture  of 
Barcelona,  in  1714,  curtailed  their  national 
liberties  and  deprived  them  of  their  ancient 
cortes. 

Catamaeca,  Tea' -ta-mar' -lea,  a  department  of 
the  confederation  of  La  Plata,  S.  America, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Andes,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili. 
On  the  other  sides  it  has  the  departments 
Cordova,  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Rioja.  Area^ 
unascertained.  I>esc,  Fertile,  having  excellent 
pasture  lands,  and  producing  maize  and  other 
grain  in  abundance ;  good  cotton  is  also  grown, 
and  large  quantities  of  red  pepper  are  exported 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Fop.  of  department,  esti- 
mated at  50,000.  Lat.  between  25°  and  29°  S. 
Lon.  between  60°  and  69°  W. 

Catanduanes,  Ted-tan-doo-a'-nais,  one  of  the 
Philippine  isles,  lying  S.E.  from  Luzon.  Ext. 
40  miles  long  by  15  broad.  It  is  fertile.  Lat, 
15°  N.    Lon.  124°  30'  E. 

Catania,  Ted-ta-'ne-a,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sicily,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Syracuse.  Although 
it  has  been  destroyed  three  times  by  the  lava  of 
Etna,  Catania  appears  tohave^lways  risen  with 
renewed  splendour  from  its  ashes,  to  rank  among 
the  most  elegant  cities  of  Europe.  It  consists  of 
two  very  long  and  spacious  streets,  which  are 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  several  others, 
and  are  all  regularly  built  and  well  paved  with 
lava.  The  houses  are  generally  very  handsome, 
and  the  public  buildings  superb ;  they  consist 
of  a  number  of  monasteries,  a  foundling  hospital, 
poor-house,  and  an  asylum ;  numerous  churches, 
and  other  places  of  public  worship ;  a  senate- 
house,  which  is  a  model  of  architecture,  and 
the  cathedral,  originally  founded  by  Count  Roger 
of  Sicily,  son  of  Tancred,  a  Norman  prince,  in 
the  year  1094,  and  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake 
of  1693,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  its  design.  The  town-hall, 
cathedral,  and  university  are  rang-ed  on  three 
sides  of  an  imposing  square,  called  the  Square 
of  the  Elephant,  from  a  figure  of  that  animal, 
carved  in  lava,  which  surmounts  a  public 
fountain.  The  harbour  of  Catania  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  island,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  natu- 
ral mole  of  lava.  Fop.  64,396.  Lat.  37°  28' 
N.  Lon.  15°  3'  E. — The  Gulf  of  Catania 
extends  from  La  Trizza  on  the  N.  to  Santa  Croce 
on  the  S.,  a  distance  of  17  miles.  It  forms  an 
indentation  in  the  coast  about  10  miles  deep. 

Catanzaeo,  l-a'-tan-za'-ro,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  the 
same  name,  built  on  a  mountain  5  miles  from 
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the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  It  possesses  a  citadel,  a 
cathedral,  several  convents,  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  a  lyceum,  and  some  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf.  Woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  it 
has  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Poj?.  22,500.  In  1783  this  town  sufl'ered  severely 
by  an  earthquake. 

Catawba,  ka-taw' -ha,  a  county  in  the  centre 
of  N.  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  250  square  miles. 
Bese.  Fertile  in  maize  and  wheat,  besides 
having  rich  pastures.  Minerals.  Iron  is  the 
principal.   Fop.  9000,  and  1600  negroes. 

Cateau  Cambeesis,  ka'-to  kam-hres'-e,  a  for- 
tified town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nord,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Cambrai.  Manf. 
Merinoes,  shawls,  and  calicoes.  Fop.  9212. — 
The  treaty  which  bears  the  name  of  this  place 
was  here  made  in  1559,  between  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  Henry  II.  of  France.  Marshal 
Mortier  was  born  here,  in  1768. 

Catekina,  Santa,  ka'-tai-re'-na,  a  fortified 
town  of  Sicily,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Caltanisetta, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salso.  Manf. 
Earthenware.  Fop.  6300.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood fine  jaspers  and  agates  are  fomid. 

Cathaeina  Santa,  ka-ta-re'-na  san'-ta,  a 
maritime  province  of  S.  Brazil,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Kio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Area.  14,754  square  miles.  Besc.  Low 
along  the  coast,  but  otherwise  consisting  of 
long  valleys,  sheltered  by  mountain-ranges,  and 
traversed  by  numerous  streams.  The  soil  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Fro.  Sugar,  rice, 
manioc,  millet,  beans,  and  onions  of  an  im- 
mense size.  Vop.  105,000.  Lat.  between  26° 
and  29°  S.  Lon.  between  49°  and  61°  W.— 
There  is  a  fortified  island  of  the  same  name 
about  5  miles  from  the  coast.  Ext.  37  miles 
long,  by  10  broad.  Besc.  Fertile,  yielding  rice, 
coffee,  wheat,  millet,  and  fruit.  Its  garden 
fruits  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Brazil.  Fop. 
12,000. 

Cathcaet,  kath'-kart,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  2 
miles  from  Glasgow.  Area.  3000  acres.  Fop. 
3700. — The  battle  of  Langside,  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  fought 
m  this  parish  in  1568.  When  she  beheld  her 
adherents  defeated,  she  fled  to  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  in  Galloway,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, from  which  country  she  never  returned. 

Catheeine's,  St.,  an  island  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  in  the  United  States,  12  miles 
from  Riceborough.  Ext.  10  miles  long,  by  5 
broad,   ia^.  31°  38' N.   io?^.  8°  14' W. 

Catoece,  ka-tor'-chai,  the  richest  silver-mine 
of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi, 
distant  120  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  small  town  of  Catorce  is  close  to  the 
mine.  This  mine  produces  annually  nearly 
dei,000,000  sterling. 

Catskill,  kdts'-kil,  the  capital  of  Greene 
county,  New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Hudson,  33 
miles  S.  from  Albany.  Fop.  5500.  The  Moun- 
tains of  the  same  name,  which  form  part  of  the 
AUeghany  mountain  system,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; their  highest  peak  is  called  Bound 
Top,  and  rises  to  3804  feet. 

Cattaeatigus,  kdt'-td-raw'-guSf  a  county  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  with  a  fertHe  soil 
and  excellent  pasture.  Fop.  44,000.  This 
county  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Eailway  and  the  Genessee  VaUey  Canal. 

Cattabo,  kat-ta'-ro,  a  fortified  town  of  Dalma- 
tia,  Austria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
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on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  35  miles  S.E. 
from  Kagusa.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
the  heights  of  which  are  covered  with  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  Fop.  2000.— This 
place  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1813,  and 
till  1814  belonged  successively  to  Austria  and 
France.  The  Gulf  of  Cattaro  is  about  30  miles 
long,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  mountains  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  safest 
harbours  in  the  Adriatic.  Its  depth  varies  from 
15  to  20  fathoms. 

Cattegat,  or  Kattegat,  kcHf-ie-gdt,  a  large 
inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Jutland,  the  islands  of  Funen  and 
Zealand,  the  W.  coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  Ska- 
ger-Kack.  Ext.  120  miles  long,  and  between 
60  and  70  broad.   {See  Baltic  Sea.) 

Cattywae,  kat-ti-war',  the  inner  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat,  in  Hindostan,  part  of 
which  is  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  and  the  rest 
tributary  to  the  British  government. 

Caub,  koub,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  20  miles 
W.  from  Wiesbaden,  where  Blucher  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  his  army,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1814. 

Cauca,  kou'-ka,  a  large  river  of  New  Granada, 
S.  America,  rising  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
between  the  great  western  and  middle  ridges  of 
the  Andes,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  50O 
miles,  falling  into  the  Magdalena,  in  lat.  4°  30' 
S.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  department  of  New 
Granada,  having  68,300  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  300,000. 

Caucasus,  kaw'-kd-sus,  a  vast  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Asia,  which  commences  near  Anapa,  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kuban,  and, 
after  taking  a  southerly  direction,  traverses  Min- 
greha  to  the  source  of  the  river  Kuma.  Thence 
it  takes  a  S.  course,  and  enters  Georgia  near  the 
source  of  the  Kur,  and  afterwards  turning  E., 
runs  along  the  W.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron, 
Ext.  750  miles  long,  and  from  65  to  150  broad. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  chain  is  Mount 
Elburz,  which  attains  a  height  of  18,493  feet; 
the  next  point  is  Mount  Kazbek,  which  rises  to 
16,545  feet.  The  height  of  the  other  peaks  is 
much  less.  Fasses.  The  only  practicable  pass 
for  carriages  is  from  Mogdok  to  Tiflis,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Terek:  on  the  E.  the  chief  means 
of  communication,  between  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  south,  is  that  of  Derbend.  Beso, 
The  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  are  covered  with 
wood,  and  the  valleys  which  intersect  them  are 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  Fro.  The  usual 
grain  crops,  some  kinds  of  which  are  cultivated 
at  a  height  of  8000  feet.  In  the  lower  valleys, 
cotton  and  rice,  tobacco,  lint,  indigo,  and  the 
grape  are  raised.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  sulphur, 
lead,  and  copper.  Although  some  of  the  tribes 
of  this  country  are  nominally  subject  to  Russia, 
they  struggle  against  her  authority,  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  an  independent  existence, 
in  spite  of  the  lines  of  forts  wliich  successive 
czars  have  placed  on  the  summits  of  their 
mountains.— From  the  regions  of  Caucasus  it  is 
supposed  that  the  white  race  of  mankind,  which 
now  covers  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  issued,  and  is  thus  called  the  "  Cau- 
casian race." 

Caucasus,  Goveenment  op,  a  province  of 
Russia,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  chain 
of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  governments  of  Astrakan  and  the  Don 
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Cossacks;  E.  by  the  Caspian  S6a;  S.  by  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  dominions,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  independent  tribes;  and  W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  province  of  Taurida.  Desc.  An 
extensive  flat,  covered  with  marshes;  the 
steppes  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle, 
while  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is 
extremely  productive.  Pro.  Corn,  silk,  cotton, 
wine,  cattle,  and  horses.  Fop.  estimated  at 
600,000. 

Caudebec,  Ico'-de-heh,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  Seine, 
26  miles  E.  from  Havre.  Manf.  Cotton  goods. 
Po^;.  2164.  It  was  formerly  the  fortified  capital 
of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  in  1419  it  was  taken  by 
the  English, 

Cavan,  kao'-an,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  by  Fer- 
managh, E.  by  Monaghan,  S.  by  the  counties  of 
Longford,  Meath,  and  Westmeath,  and  W.  by 
Leitrini.  Area.  746  square  miles.  Desc.  It 
consists  entirely  of  hill  and  dale,  and  is  moun- 
tainous towards  the  S.W.  In  general  the  soil  is 
light  and  poor,  except  along  the  courses  of  the 
streams.  Rivers.  The  Erne,  Inny,  Annalee,  and 
other  streams.  Lakes.  Lough  Erne,  Lough 
Oughter,  Lough  Ramor,  and  Sheelin.  Fro.  Oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and,  in  some  districts,  flax. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  in  general  in  a  back- 
ward state.  Minerals.  Silver,  lead,  and  iron. 
Manganese  is  obtained;  also  pure  sulphur,  coal, 
and  very  small  quantities  of  limestone.  Manf. 
The  principal  are  yarn  and  linen.  Fop.  153,906. 

Cavan,  the  principal  town  of  the  above 
county,  64  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin,  situated  on 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  court- 
house, a  gaol,  a  county  infirmary,  and  barracks 
for  the  militarv.  Its  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
Fop.  nearly  4000.  Lat.  53°  59'  N.  Lon.  7° 
22'  W. 

Cave,  two  parishes  of  Yorkshire,  with  small 
populations. 

Cavers,  Jcai'-vers,  a  parish  of  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  near  Hawick,  and  comprises 
the  Wisp  mountain,  which  rises  to  1830  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.   Fop.  1S25. 

Cavery,  or  Cauvery,  a  celebrated  river  of 
India,  which,  after  a  winding  course  of  nearly 
470  miles  through  the  Mysore  and  Carnatic,  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  the  various 
mouths,  in  the  district  of  Tanjorc.  It  rises  in 
lat.  12°  25'  N.;  and  lon.  75°  34'  E. 

Caviaka,  ka'-ve-a'-na,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  lying  in  the  equator. 
JExt.  35  miles  long,  and  20  broad.  Desc.  Fertile, 
and  well  stocked  with  cattle.   Lat.  0^  12' 
Zon.  50°  10'  W. 

Cavite,  ka'-ve-tai,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Manilla.  This  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  head  naval  depot  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East.  Foj).  15,000. 
— The  province  of  Cavite  is  flat,  but  productive 
in  rice,  indigo,  sugar,  and  coftee.  Its  rivers  are 
unimportant.   Fop.  84,500. 

Cavour,  or  Cavor,  a  town  and  parish  of 
N.  Italy,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Pinerolo.  Ma7if. 
Leather,  linen,  and  silk  twist.  In  its  vicinity 
are  marble  and  slate  quarries.  Fop.  about  8000. 

Cavriana,  kav-re-a'-na,  a  village  of  N. 
Italy,  about  6  miles  from  Peschiera.  The  tower 
of  Cavriana  formed  one  of  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  the  centic  of  the  Austrian  army,  from 
which  it  was  driven  ly  the  Franco-Sardinian 
forces,  under  Napoleon  HI.  and  Victor  Em- 
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manuel,  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  June  24,1859. 
Fop.  2261. 

Cawnpore,  Tcawn'-por,  a  district  in  the  N.W. 
provinces  of  British  India.  It  is  separated 
from  Oude  by  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  British 
districts  of  Humeerpoor  and  Calpee  by  the 
Jumna.  It  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Doab 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Area, 
2337  square  miles.  Desc.  A  fertile  alluvial 
plain,  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  Rivers. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  Esun,  and 
Jumna,  all  of  which  are  navigable.  Fro.  Maize, 
pulse,  wheat,  barley,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  poppy,  oil-seeds,  European  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Wine  is  produced,  and  indigo  grows 
wild.  Fop.  1,000,000.  Lat.  between  25°  55' 
and  27°  N.  Lon.  between  79°  34'  and  80°  37'  E. 
— In  this  district  the  mutiny  of  1857  was  marked 
by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
the  British  by  the  leaders  of  the  sepoys. 

Cawnpore  (properly  Kahnpur,  "chief's 
town"),  the  capital  of  the  above,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  124  miles  N.W.  from 
Allahabad,  and  628  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  size,  the  cantonments,  before  the 
mutiny  of  3857,  extending  six  miles  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  It  contains  many  hand- 
some mosques,  and  the  town,  when  seen  from  a 
little  distance,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
large  and  important  city.  Most  of  the  European 
houses  are  large  and  roomy,  standing  in  exten- 
sive gardens,  or  pieces  of  ground,  called  com- 
pounds. They  are  only  one  story  high,  with 
sloping  roofs,  first  thatched,  and  then  covered 
with  tiles, — a  roof  which  is  found  to  exclude  the 
heat  of  the  sun  more  effectually  than  any  other, 
and  to  be  tolerably  free  from  the  many  accidents 
to  which  a  mere  thatched  roof  is  liable.  The 
great  inconveniences  of  the  place  are  its  glare 
and  dust ;  defects,  however,  which  are,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  removed  by  the  multitude  of 
trees  planted  in  all  directions.  The  shops  in 
Cawnpore  are  large,  and,  though  far  from  showy, 
contain  many  excellent  articles,  which  are  sold 
very  Uttle  dearer  than  in  Calcutta.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  are  barely  half  the  price  which 
they  are  there,  and  an  excellent  house  may  be 
rented  for  eighty  or  ninety  rupees  (£8)  monthly. 
On  the  whole,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  northern  India, 
although  it  has  no  fine  ancient  buildings.  Fop, 
exclusive  of  the  troops  that  are  stationed  there, 
about  60,000.— Here,  on  June  15,  1857,  "the 
bloodiest  record  in  the  book  of  Time"  took  place. 
The  Nana  Sahib  ordered  205  British  women  and 
children  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood;  and 
when  the  butchery  was  completed,  he  gave  a 
nautch,  or  dancing-ball,  in  an  adjoining  hotel  to 
his  friends.  On  the  following  day  he  ordered 
the  bodies  to  be  flung  into  a  deep  well  in  a 
compound  near  the  town;  but,  as  this  receptacle 
was  too  small  to  hold  them  all,  he  caused  some 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Ganges  and  other  places. 
The  ground  has  since  been  converted  into  a 
garden,  and  an  elegant  structure  has  been  raised 
over  the  well  to  the  memory  of  the  Nana'a 
victims.    Lat.  26°  8'  N.    Lon.  80°  19'  E. 

Cawood,  ka-tcood,  a  town  and  pwish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  18  miles 
E.  from  Leeds.  Fop.  1240.  This  place  was 
long  the  principal  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  York,  and  here,  after  his  fall.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
retired,  and  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  by  the  earl  of  Nortluiraberland. 

Caxamaeca,  kax'-a-tnar'-ka,  the  capital  of  a 
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province  of  the  same  name,  in  Peru,  70  miles 
K.E.  from  Truxillo.  The  houses  are  built  of 
clay,  and  its  streets  are  wide  and  straight.  The 
parish  church,  erected  in  1632,  is  of  finely-worked 
stone.  Far.  7000.  The  Peotince  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  although  some  mines  are  worked 
in  it,  and  gold-washing  to  some  extent  carried 
on.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  the  W.  Cordilleras.  Area.  2165  square 
miles.   Pep.  85,000. 

Caxamabqtjilla,  kax'-a-mar-keel'-la,  called 
also  Pataz,  or  Pata,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name  in  Peru,  95  miles  N.E.  from 
Truxillo.   Fop.  8000. 

Caxatambo,  kax'-a-tam'-ho,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Peru,  140  miles 
N.E.  from  Lima.  Fop.  6000.  The  Peotixce 
is  the  most  barren  in  Peru,  though  it  yields 
good  pasturage  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed.  Area,  1494 
square  miles.   Fop.  25,000. 

Catexxe,  kay'-en,  an  island  of  S,  America,  in 
French  Guiana.  Ext.  18  miles  in  length  from  ' 
N.  to  S.,  and  10  broad.  Fro.  Cotton,  sugar,  j 
coffee,  and  rice.  Fop.  nearly  8000,  of  whom  by  i 
far  the  greater  proportion  are  negroes.  Lat.  5^  6' 
N.  Lo-n.  53°  15'  W.— It  was  taken  by  the  j 
British  in  1809,  but  was  restored  to  France  at  \ 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1314.  The  climate  is  de- ! 
scribed  as  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is  used 
by  the  French  government  as  a  convict  settle- 1 
ment  for  prisoners  that  have  been  guilty  of  j 
political  offences.  ! 

Cayexxe,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  ' 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayenne,  where 
it  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  large  and  ' 
convenient  port,  protected  by  batteries,  and  is  \ 
the  centre  of  all  the  trade  oV  French  Guiana,  i 
Fop.  5300,  of  whom  half  are  negroes, — The  river 
Cayenne,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  4°  49'  X.;  Ion.  52=  18'  W. 

Caymans,  kai'-mans,  three  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
known  as  the  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman, 
and  Cayman  Brae,  130  miles  S.  from  Cuba.  Fop. 
2000,  chiefly  occupied  in  catching  turtle  for  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  Islands. 

Caystee,  or  Little  Mendee,  kais'-ter,  a 
river  of  Natolia,  which,  after  a  course  of  75 
miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Seala  Nova,  35  miles 
from  Smyrna.  The  ruins  of  Ephesus  stand  at 
its  mouth. 

Cayuga,  kai-yoo'-ga,  a  county  of  Xew  York, 
U.S.,  E.  of  Cayuga  lake.  Area.  648  square 
miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  and  producing  the  usual 
grain  crops,  and  having  gypsum  and  salt,  with 
numerous  sulphur-springs.  Fop.  56,000. — 
Cayuga  Creek,  a  small  stream  of  Niagara 
county,  U.S.,  the  most  northern  ford  of  Buffalo 
Creek. — Cayuga  Lake,  between  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  co'inties,  U.S.,  40  miles  long,  and  from  1 
to  4  broad.  Its  outlet  is  Seneca  river,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Erie. 

Cazalla-de-la-Sieeea,  ka-thal'-la,  a  town  in 
the  Sierra-Morena,  Spain,  40  miles  N.E.  from 
Seville.  Manf.  Chiefly  linens.  Fop.  about 
8000. 

Cazembe,  ka-zem'-he,  a  country  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  with  a  fortified  capital  town,  said  to 
be  some  miles  in  circumference.  Fro.  Maize, 
manioc,  copper,  iron,  and  ivorv.  Lot.  of  its 
capital,  11^  45'  S.   Lon.  30°  30'  E. 

Cazenovia,  kds'-e-no'-ve-a,  a  post  township  of 
New  York,  U.S.,  40  miles  from  Utica.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  flourishing  place,  and  contains  a 
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court-house,  jail,  church,  and  bank.  Woollen 
and  fulling  mills  arc  the  principal  sources  of 
industry.    Fop.  5000. 

Ceaea,  or  Seaba,  sai-ar'-a,  a  maritime  pro- 
vince of  Brazil,  stretching  along  the  N.  coast, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
other  sides  it  is  inclosed  by  the  Kio  Grande-do- 
Norte,  Pernarabuco,  and  Piauhy.  Area.  66,387 
square  miles.  Desc.  Rather  flat  than  moun- 
tainous, rising  from  the  Atlantic  coast  towards 
the  centre,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It 
is  fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  a  great 
deal  of  timber,  and  abounding  with  minerals. 
Fivers.  Jaquaribe,  Ceara,  and  Camucim.  Fop. 
330,000.  Lat.  between  2°  40'  and  7°  25'  S.  Lon. 
between  37°  40'  and  41°  30'  W. 

Cecil,  ses'-il,  a  county  of  Maryland,  U.S.,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  inclosed  by 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kent  countv,  and  the 
Chesapeake.  Fop.  24,000,  including  1000 
negroes. 

Cedae  Mountains,  se'-dar,  a  range  in  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa.  It  runs  between  the 
Thorn  and  Elephant  rivers,  having  a  varying 
elevation  of  from  1500  to  5000  feet.  The  moun- 
tains take  their  name  from  the  cedar-trees  with 
which  their  sides  are  clothed  in  different  places. 

Cedar  Lake,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  about  60 
miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg. — Cedar  is  the  prefix 
to  the  name  of  several  unimportant  places  in 
the  United  States. 

Celebes,  sel'-e-hees,  a  large  island  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  comprised  in  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago. It^consists  of  four  peninsulas  between 
which  immense  bays  are  formed,  affording  secure 
harbours  for  shipping.  Area,  estimated  at  73,000 
square  miles.  Dssc  Diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  but  mountainous  in  the  centre  and  along 
the  coast.  In  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  about  20  miles  trim  the  sea  coast, 
Mount  Lampoo  Betang  attains  an  elevation  of 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Volcanoes 
exist  in  the  N.  and  S.  peninsulas.  This  island, 
generally,  is  well  watt-red,  and  its  climate 
healthy.'  Fro.  Maize,  rice,  cassava,  tobacco, 
cotton,  yams,  sago,  and  sugar.  Excellent  breeds 
of  cattle  and  horses  are  raised,  vegetables  are 
abundant,  and  poultry  is  plentiful.  Minerals. 
Iron,  salt,  and  gold.  Manf.  Cloths  and  varie- 
gated mats,  but  the  native  produce  is  collected 
and  exchanged  for  muskets,  gunpowder,  calicoes, 
and  other  British  and  Indian  manufactures. 
Turtles  abound  on  the  coasts,  and  the  Bugis,  or 
inhabitants  of  Boni,  who  almost  live  in  their 
vessels,  carry  on  active  trade  with  the  Chinese 
in  tortoiseshell,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  pearl,  and 
sharks'  fins.  Fop.  nearly  2,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 1°  50'  N.  and  5°  30'  S.  Lon.  between  119° 
and  125'  E. — The  Portuguese  established  them- 
selves in  Celebes  in  1512,  and  were  expelled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1667.  The  latter  were  dispossessed 
by  the  British  in  1811 ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1816,  the  Dutch  settlements  were 
again  restored. 

"Celestial  Mountains.  {See  Asia.) 
Celle,  or  Zell,  tsell,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Aller,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Hanover.  It  is 
well  built  andpavcd,  containing  several  churches, 
a  library,  gymnasium,  lying-in  hospital,  royal 
palace,  medical  school,  and  penitentiary.  In 
the  old  parish  church  is  the  biurial-vault  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick-Luneberg.  2[anf.  Linen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  s  ^ap,  chicory,  tobacco,  wafers, 
and  brandy.  'Fop.  14,100.— Matilda,  queen  of 
Denmark,  and  sister  of  George  III.,  died  here, 
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Cenis,  Mount 

and  the  town  contains  a  monument  to  her 
memory.— Celle,  or  Celles,  is  also  the  name 
of  a  number  of  parishes  and  villages  in  Belgium 
and  France. 

Cenis,  MouifT,  sai-we',  a  mountain  of  the  Alps, 
in  Savoy.  It  is  11,457  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  45°  17'  N.,  lo7i. 
1QP  E.,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Graian  Alps.  A  tunnel  is  in  progress  under 
Mount  Cenis  by  means  of  which  the  railways  of 
France  and  Italy  will  be  connected. 

Cento,  cAew'-^o.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of 
Ferrara,  16  miles  N.  from  Bologna.  It  is  en- 
compassed by  a  wall  and  a  fosse,  and  contains 
several  churches,  convents,  and  a  cathedral. 
Top.  17,900.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Barbieri, 
generally  called  Guercino,  who  founded  a  school 
of  art  in  1616. 

Centeal  America.  {See  Ameeica,  Central.) 

Centee,  sen'-ter,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.,  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Lycoming, 
Northumberland,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and 
Clearfield.  Area.  1000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Diversified  with  barren  mountains  and  fertile 
valleys,  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber,  and  the  usual  grain  crops.  It  has  also 
iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  JPop.  27,000. — It  is 
also  the  name  of  other  small  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

Centeeville,  sen'-ter-veel,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  45  miles  from  Buff'alo.  Fop. 
1500. — A  name  common  to  many  small  towns  in 
the  United  States. 

Ceos.    {See  Zea.) 

Cephalonia,  sef  '-d-lo'-7ie-a,  the  largest  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
between  Santa  Maura,  Zante,  and  the  coasts  of 
Morea  and  Livadia.  Area.  348  square  miles. 
Capes.  The  principal  are  Fiscardo  in  the  north, 
and  Capra  in  the  south.  Desc.  Irregular  in 
shape,  and  uneven  in  surface.  Monte  Nero,  or 
the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  south,  rises  to  a 
height  of  up  wards  of  5300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat,  corn,  currants, 
flax,  cotton,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  salt.  Of  these, 
a  considerable  quantity  is  exported.  Fop. 
70,000.  ia^.  between  33°  3' and  38°  30' N.  Lon. 
between  20°  21'  and  20°  49'  E.— This  is  the  Te- 
trapolis  of  Thucydides.  In  1809  it  was  taken 
by  the  British,  under  whose  protection  it  con- 
tinued until  1864,  when  the  Ionian  islands  were 
united  to  Greece  on  the  accession  of  Prince 
William  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  of  George 
I.,  king  of  the  Greeks.    (^See  Ionian  Isles.) 

Ceeam,  se'-ram,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  Ar- 
chipelago, 20  miles  N.  from  Amboyna.  Area, 
estimated  at  6000  square  miles.  I)esc.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  attain 
an  average  elevation  of  7000  feet,  andproduce  fine 
timber.  The  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  vegetation  is  both  luxui'iant  and  gigantic. 
Fop.  Unascertained;  estimated  at  30,000. 
Zat.  between  2°  47'  and  3°  50'  S,  Loii.  between 
127°  51'  and  128°  56'  E. 

Cere,  St.,  seer'-ai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  theLot,  35mLlesN.E.  from  Cahors. 
Man/.  Principally  hats,  and  it  has  a  linen  trade. 
Fop.  4300. 

Ceres,  a  parish  in  Scotland,  3  miles  from 
Cupar-Fife,  in  Fifeshire.  Fop.  2723.  This 
parish  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe  in  1679. 

Ceresole,  che-re-so-lai,  a  village  of  N.  Italy, 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Alba.  Fop.  1700.— In 
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1544,  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 

Ceret,  ser-ai',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Perpignan.  Man/.  Copper  wares 
and  leather.  Fop.  3500.— Here  in  1660,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Spain  and  France  met  to 
determine  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Cerignola,  che-reen'-yo-la,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  28  miles  S.  from 
Manfredonia.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen;  and  the 
district  produces  large  quantities  of  cotton  and 
almonds.  Fop.  21,700.— Here,  in  1503,  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  who  commanded  the  former, 
was  slain. 

Ceeigo,  or  Keeigo,  cher'-e-go,  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Archipelago,  to  the  S.  of  Morea,  Area.  116 
square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  with  fertile  valleys, 
and  a  precipitous  and  rocky  coast.  Fro.  Grain 
crops,  olives,  and  the  vine.  Fop.  about  13,000, 
of  Greek  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  Greek 
church.  Lat.  between  36°  7'  and  36°  23'  N. 
Lon.  23°  E.  This  island  was  noted  in  antiquity 
for  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  it  still  contains 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  Cythera  and  its 
temples.    {See  Ionian  Isles.) 

Ceeigotto,  or  Kerigotto,  cher'-e-got'-to,  the 
most  S.  of  the  Ionian  islands,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Cerigo.  Flxt.  6  miles  long,  by  1  to  2  broad. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  but  it  produces  olives  in 
great  abundance.  Fop.  300.  This  was  for 
some  time  a  favourite  resort  of  Greek  pirates. 
{See  Ionian  Isles.) 

Cerne  Abbas,  sern-ah'-bas,  a  small  market 
town  of  Dorsetshire,  about  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Dorchester.  The  ruins  of  a  fine  old  abbey 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Manf. 
Parchment,  gloves.   Fop.  1185. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  tJier'-ro,  or  ser-ro  dai  pas'- 
Jco,  a  town  of  Peru,  about  150  miles  N.E.  from 
Lima.  It  stands  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  a  climate  throughout  the  year 
which  closely  resembles  the  winter  of  England, 
Its  silver-mines  are  the  richest  in  Peru.  Fop, 
uncertain,  but  estimated  at  from  8000  to 
15,000. — Cerro  with  one  affix  or  another,  is  the 
name  of  several  other  places  in  S.  America. 

Certaldo,  chair-tal'-do,  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Elsa,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Florence. 
Fop.  2000. — Boccaccio,  the  famous  Italian 
novelist,  was  born  here,  in  1313. 

Cervera,  sair-vair'-a,  the  name  of  three 
small  Spanish  towns,  and  a  cape  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Lat.  of  cape,  42°  26'  N.  Lon.  3°  10'  E. 

Cervetere,  chair-vai'tair'-ai,  an  Italian 
village  in  Central  Italy,  27  miles  N.W.  from 
Rome.  Fop.  750.  This  is  tbe  Caere  of  an- 
tiquity, and  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  as  the  capital 
of  Mezentius. 

Ceevin,  Mont,  sair'-vd  (Ital.  Monte  Silvio, 
Ger.  Matterhorn),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  40  miles  E.  from  Mont  Blanc,  in  laf.  45°  58' 
N.,  lon.  7°  40'  E.  Height,  14,787  feet.  {See 
Alps.) 

Cesena,  chai-sai'-na,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
12  miles  S.E.  from  Forli.  It  stands  on  the 
Savio,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  monasteries,  nunneries,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  a  seminary,  and  some  silk-mills. 
Fop.  33,000. — In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
sulphur-mines ;  it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII. 

Cesenatico,  chai'-sai-na'-te-ko,  a  town  of  N, 
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Italy,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Eaveniia,  near  the 
Adriatic.  Fop.  6000.— This  town  was  bom- 
barded by  the  British  in  1800. 

Ceton-a,  chai-to'-na,  two  villages  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  Val  de  Chiana,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Montepulciano.  They  are  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter  being  built  round 
the  foot  of  a  mount  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
former  on  the  mountain  side.    Fop.  3500. 

Cetearo,  chai-fra'-ro',  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Cosenza.  It  has  a  small  fishing  port  on 
the  Mediterranean.   Fop.  6000. 

Cette,  or  Sette,  set,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Montpellier.  It  has  a  commodious 
harbour,  defended  by  a  citadel,  formed  by  two 
moles,  on  both  of  which  are  forts,  which,  with 
the  citadel,  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
There  is  also  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered 
by  quays  and  warehouses,  connected  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and  with  other  canals  leading 
to  the  Rhone,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  trade 
of  the  place.  3Ianf.  Soap,  cork,  spirits,  per- 
fumes, grape,  sugar,  liqueurs,  and  casks.  There 
are  yards  for  shipbuilding  and  glass-works,  and 
sardines  are  caught  on  the  coast,  and  salted 
there.  Salt-works  are  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  there  being  an  extensive 
manufactory  for  the  preparation  of  port,  sherry, 
claret,  and  champagne,  for  the  English  and 
other  markets.  For  this  piu-pose  large  quan- 
tities of  Benicarlo  wine  are  imported  from 
Spain.  Fop.  about  22,000.— Steamers  ply  from 
this  place  to  Marseilles,  and  it  is  at  the  head  of 
a  railway  from  Beaucaire.  Lat,  43°'  23'  N. 
Lon,  3°  42'  E. 

Cettigne,  set-teen,  the  capital  of  Montenegro, 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Cattaro.  Manf.  Gunpowder. 

Ceuta,  soo'-ta,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Morocco, 
opposite  Gibraltar.  The  castle  stands  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  ancient  Abyla,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  terminating  a  peninsula, 
and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
town,  however,  is  extremely  mean,  and  is  used 
mostly  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the  Sate  pri- 
soners of  Spain,  and  has  little  to  attract  the 
attention  or  excite  the  interest  of  the  stranger. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Fop. 
8200.  Lat.  35°  52'  N.  Lon.  5°  18'  W.— This 
was  a  Mauritanian  town  under  the  Romans,  and 
in  1415  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. In  1580  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish,  in  whose  hands  it  afterwards 
remained. 

Ceva,  chai'-va,  an  ancient  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  the  district  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Tanaro,  40 
miles  W.  from  Genoa.  It  has  a  trade  in  cheese, 
and  a  manufactory  of  silk  twist.  Fop.  4233. — 
This  town  was  called  Ceba  by  the  Romans. 

Cevennes,  se-ven',  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  France,  divided  into  N.  and  S.  The 
district,  bearing  this  name  in  former  times,  oc- 
cupied a  large  tract  of  Languedoc.  It  was 
generally  a  wild,  rugged  country,  and  the  abode 
of  many  Protestants,  who  maintained  them- 
selves here  against  the  persecutions  of  their 
enemies.  Their  highest  points  are  Mont  Mezin, 
5794  feet,  and  Mont  Lozere,  4884  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    {See  Aveyron.) 

Ceylon,  se-lon',  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separated  from  the  south  extremity  of 
Hindostan  by  a  channel  called  the  Strait  of 
Manaar  and  Palk  Strait.  lixt,  270  miles  long, 
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with  an  average  breadth  of  100.  Area.  24,700 
square  miles.  Desc.  On  the  N.W.  the  coast 
presents  a  flat  and  monotonous  appearance,  but 
on  the  S.  and  E.  it  rises  into  bold  and  rocky 
heights,  crowned  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  centre  may  be  characterized  as  mountain- 
ous, some  of  the  summits  rising  to  7000  and 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  Adam's  Peak,  which, 
though  not  the  highest,  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  was  the  point  whenco 
Buddha,  according  to  his  followers,  rose  to 
heaven,  a  huge  footprint  still  bearing  testimony  \ 
to  the  fact.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Ma-  ''i 
havelli  Ganga,  Kalani  Ganga,  Kalu  Ganga,  and 
the  Walawe  Ganga,  all  of  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  central  mountain  mass.  Lakes. 
None  of  any  great  extent,  the  largest  having  a 
breadth  of  not  more  than  4  miles.  Climate, 
Exceedingly  diversified  ;  in  some  parts  hot  and 
oppressive,  and  liable  to  frightful  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  in  others  more  tem- 
perate and  salubrious;  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  woods  particularly  destructive  to 
strangers.  Zoology.  Ceylon  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  animals  indigenous  to 
the  East.  Its  elephants  are  highly  celebrated 
for  strength  and  sagacity.  Buffaloes,  wild 
hogs,  deer,  and  hares  abound.  The  cheetah,  or 
hunting  tiger,  two  species  of  wild  cats,  the  bear . 
and  jackal,  inhabit  the  forests.  Monkeys  of 
various  species  are  seen  everywhere,  and,  with 
the  apes,  sometimes  do  much  mischief.  The 
great  snake,  or  boa  constrictor,  is  said  to  attain 
the  length  of  30  feet ;  and  there  are  some  of  the 
most  venomous  species,  as  the  cobra  di  capella, 
as  well  as  others,  which  do  not  bear  poison. 
Alligators,  and  all  the  lizard  tribe,  are  nume- 
rous ;  fish  are  various  and  abundant ;  and  the 
birds  form  a  large  class  of  themselves.  Fro. 
Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper,  coffee,  an  infinite 
variety  of  vegetables,  and  the  finest  fruits.  The 
most  valuable,  however,  of  all  the  plants  of 
Ceylon  is  the  cinnamon-tree,  of  which  the  na- 
tives enumerate  ten  species,  five  of  which  only 
are  esteemed  fit  for  use.  Amongst  the  most 
useful  of  other  trees,  are  the  cocoa-palm,  the 
Palmyra  palm,  talipot-tree,  jack-tree,  tamarind, 
and  the  bread-fruit.  Minerals.  Tin,  lead,  iron 
in  abundance,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  great  variety.  The  most  exten- 
sive pearl-fishery  in  the  globe  was  formerly 
carried  on  in  the  Strait  of  Manaar.  In  the  year 
1804,  the  rent  amounted  to  £120,000  for  the 
right  of  fishing  30  days,  with  150  boats ;  but, 
since  1837,  the  pearl-fishery  has  been  abandoned. 
Manf.  Unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
arrack,  which  is  extracted  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  cocoanut-tree.  The  native  manufactures 
consist  of  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  towels,  sail- 
cloth, table-cloths,  and  a  coarse  material  which 
they  use  for  clothing.  The  natives  also  are  in- 
genious workers  in  gold  and  silver,  and  excel  in 
producing  lacquered  ware.  Totvns.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Colombo,  Candy,  Trineomalee,  Point 
de  Galle,  and  Jaffnapatam.  Gov.  Consisting  of 
a  governor  and  two  councils,  executive  and 
legislative,  of  both  of  which  the  governor  is 
president.  Fop.  upwards  of  1,919,000.  Laf. 
between  5°  56'  and  9°  46'  N.  Lon.  between 
79°  36'  and  81°  58'  E.— Little  was  known  of  this 
island  till  1505,  when  the  Portuguese  established 
a  regular  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  and 
were  paid  by  the  king  of  Candy,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  a  tribute  in  cinnamon  to  def^;nd  it 
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from  the  attacks  of  Arabian  pirates.  Subse- 
quently, the  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  from  it 
by  the  British,  to  whom  the  island  was  ceded 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1801.  It  now  forms 
one  of  the  British  governments  in  India,  and  is 
a  central  point  for  the  Oriental  mail  packets. 
From  it  branch  mails  issue  to  Calcutta,  Madras, 
}  Penang-,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  and  Australia. 

Ceze,  saiz,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  Cevennes,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
unites  with  the  Rhone  6  miles  from  Orange. 
Its  sands  are  said  to  contain  gold. 

Chabeuil,  sha'-be{r)e,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  8  miles 
S.E.  from  Valence,  on  the  Vem-e.  Manf.  Chiefly 
silk.    Fop.  4355. 

Chablais,  shdb-laV,  formerly  the  most  N.  pro- 
vince of  Savoy,  on  the  Lake  Geneva,  now  in- 
claded  in  the  French  department  of  Upper  Savoy. 
It  lies  between  the  Genevese  and  the  Valese. 
Area.  336  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  with 
fine  forests  and  excellent  pastures,  producing 
grain,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  other  fruits.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  mules,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  dairy  produce.  Top.  55,000. — This  is  one 
of  the  provinces  then  belonging  to  Sardinia 
which,  by  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
■was  comprised  in  the  Swiss  neutrality. 

CtiABLis,  shah-le',  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  9 
miles  E.  from  Auxerre.  Fop.  2335. — In  the 
neighbourhood  the  wine  called  Chablis  is  pro- 
duced. 

Chacewater,  chais-waw'-ter,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall,  6  miles  from  Truro.  Fop. 
about  2000. — In  its  neighbourhood  are  valuable 
copper-mines.  It  is  a  station  on  the  West  Corn- 
wall Railway. 

Chaco,  clia'-lco,  an  extensive  country,  mostly 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  and 
frequently  called  El  Gran  Chaco.  It  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  river  Paraguay,  and  extends  as  far  S. 
as  Buenos  Ayres.  ISxt.  450  miles  long  from  N. 
to  8.,  with  a  breadth  towards  its  N.  part  of 
about  250.  Besc.  Well  watered  by  the  affluents 
of  the  Paraguay,  and  has  extensive  plains  and 
marshes  interspersed  with  immense  tracts  of 
sand  and  salt-pools.  In  other  portions  there 
are  dense  forests  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  but 
it  is,  in  general,  little  known  and  thinly  in- 
habited. Its  population  chiefly  consists  of 
wandering  tribes  of  Indians. 

Chad.    {See  Tchad,  Lake.) 

Chadda.    {See  Tchadda,  River.) 

Chagos  Archipelago,  sha'-gos,  a  group  of 
coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  comprising 
the  Peros  Bahos  group  and  the  Egmont 
Isles.  The  most  important  of  them  is  Diego 
Garcia,  or  Great  Chagos  Island,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  wall  of  coral  of  a  circular  form, 
inclosing  a  natural  harbour  or  lagoon.  Pro. 
Cocoanut  oil,  vegetables,  poultry,  &c,,  for  which 
ships  often  touch  at  the  island.  Fop.  unascer- 
tained. Lat.  between  5°  and  7°  S.  Lon.  71° 
and  73°  E.— The  French  formerly  had  a  small 
settlement  here,  dependent  on  Mauritius ;  but 
this  island,  with  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  English  in  1810. 

Chagres,  shagr,  a  large  and  navigable  river 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  rising  30  miles  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  near  lat.  9°  18'  N.— A  town  of  the 
same  name  stands  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
with  a  harbour;  but  the  unhealthy  nature  of 
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the  climate  makes  it  a  place  that  is  seldom 
visited  by  foreigners.  Laf.  9"^  18'  N.  Lo7i. 
79°  58'  W. 

Chaka  Mountains,  cha'-ha,  a  mountain- 
range  of  Abyssinia,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of 
Shoa,  and  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
Nile  and  Hawash. 

Chalcis,  Egripo,  or  Negeopont,  Jcal'-sis, 
a  maritime  town  of  Greece,  capital  of  the  island 
of  Eubosa,  built  on  the  Euripus,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Thebes. 
Fop.  5000.— Aristotle  died  here,  322  e.g. 

Chaleur  Bat,  sJia'-lur,  a  large  bay  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  North  America.  It  sepa- 
rates New  Brunswick  from  Lower  Canada,  and 
has  a  length  of  90  miles,  with  a  width  that 
varies  from  12  to  20.   Lat.  48°  N.  Lon.  65°  W. 

CHALrojsrT,c^aZ';/bw^,  the  name  of  two  parishes 
of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire.  —  1.  (St. 
Giles.)  3  miles  from  Amersham,  where  Milton 
finished  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  where  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
United  States,  is  buried.  Fop.  1217.— 2.  (St. 
Peter's.)  4  miles  from  Beaconsfield.  Fop. 
1344. 

Chalky  Island,  chaic'-Tce,  is  situated  in  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  extremity  of 
Middle  Island,  New  Zealand.  Lat.  of  the  bay, 
46°  S.    Lo7i.  166°  27'  E. 

Chalon-sur-Saone,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-and-Loire, 
on  the  Sa6ne,  32  miles  N.  from  Macon.  It  has 
a  wide  circuit,  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a 
cathedral,  town-hall,  hospital,  hospice,  theatre, 
college,  public  library,  and  baths.  Manf.  Linen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  watches,  and  jewellery ;  also 
glass-manufactures  and  iron  goods.  Fop. 
19,710. — It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade, 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  its  position,  being 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  and  having  connexion  with  the 
Rhone,  Saone,  and  Loire,  and,  by  means  of  great 
roads,  with  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  North  Sea. 

Chalonnes-sur-Loire,  sha'-lon,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Angers.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  cotton.   Fop.  6090. 

Chalons-sur-Marne,  sha'-lawng,  a  parish 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  Marne,  on 
the  Marne,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Rheims.  It  is 
divided  by  the  river  into  three  parts,  and  is 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  one  of  which,  erected 
in  1787,  is  admired  for  its  boldness  and  ele- 
gance, and  has  an  elevation  of  270  feet.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  handsome  town-house, 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  in  the  13th  century, 
several  parish  churches,  three  abbeys,  that  are 
now  devoted  to  secular  purposes,  and  some  con- 
vents ;  there  is  a  fine  public  walk.  Manf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods.  Both  dyeing 
and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.   Fop.  16,600. 

Chalus,  sha'-loo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Vienne,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Limoges.  Fop.  1988. — It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Chabrol,  at  the  siege  of  which  Richai'd 
Cceur  de  Lion  was  mortally  wounded  in  1199. 

Chamalari,  sha'-ma-Iar'-e,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal peaks  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in 
Central  Asia.  Height,  variously  estimated,  but 
supposed  to  be  nearly  23,000  feet.  Lat.  28°  4'  N. 
Lo7i.  90°  E. 

Chamber,  claim'-hers,'  a  county  in  Alabama, 
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U.S.  Area.  775  square  miles.  JPojy.  24,000,  of 
whom  half  are  negroes. 

Chambersburg,  the  capital  of  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  46  miles  from  Har- 
risburg.  Its  situation  is  healthy,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 
The  town  is  composed  of  two  large  streets,  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  having 
a  pubHc  square  in  the  centre,   Fojj.  4270. 

Chambery,  sham'-ber-e,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  the  French 
department  Savoy,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley, 
45  miles  S.  from  Geneva.  It  is  protected  by  a 
large  castle  and  several  old  fortifications;  it  is 
also  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the 
superior  tribunal,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Savoy. 
Man/.  Gauze,  silk  lace,  leather,  hats,  and  soap. 
Fop.  18,000.— From  1792  to  1815  this  was  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  Mont  Blanc. 

Chambojt,  sham'-hawng,  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  France,  with  small  populations,  and 
little  of  interest  to  record. 

Chambord,  sham'-bor,  a  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire-and-Cher,  France,  4  miles  from 
St.  Did-sur-Loire,  surrounded  by  the  large  forest 
of  Chambord.  Po]}.  308.— This  place  is  famous 
for  its  fine  chateau,  which  was  commenced  by 
Francis  I.,  after  designs  by  Primaticcio,  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  vast  sums 
having  been  spent  in  its  erection.  It  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Stanislaus  Leczinsky, 
king  of  Poland;  was  afterwards  presented  by 
Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  Saxe;  by  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  PoHgnac  family ;  by  Napoleon  to  Berthier, 
prince  of  Wagram,  from  whose  widow  it  was 
purchased  by  public  subscription,  and  given  to 
the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  A  park  is  attached  to  it, 
21  miles  in  circumference. 

CHA.MOUNI,  or  Chamoitix,  sha' -moo-nee,  a 
valley  of  Upper  Savoy,  forming  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  basin  of  the  Avre,  with  a  length  of 
12  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  6.  It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  having  on  the 
W.  the  Brevent,  8000  feet  high,  and  on  the  S. 
Mont  Blanc,  whilst  its  village  of  the  same  name 
has  an  elevation  of  3425  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  situation  more  subhme  cannot  be 
conceived,  heightened  as  it  is  by  a  view  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  one  of  the  grandest  glaciers  of 
the  Alps.  Fro.  Grain  and  fruits  are  cultivated, 
and  cattle  are  reared.  The  soil,  however,  is  not 
fertile,  but  much  honey  is  collected.  The  village 
of  Chamouni  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arve, 
14  miles  E,  from  Sallanche.    Fop.  2305. 

Champagne,  sMm-pain',  an  old  province  of 
France,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
adjacent  to  Franche-Comte  and  Lorraine.  It 
now  forms  the  whole  of  the  departments  of  the 
Ardennes,  the  Marne,  the  Upper  Marne,  and 
the  Aube,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  of  the 
Yonne,  the  Aisne,  the  Meuse,  the  Cote  d'Or, 
Upper  Saone,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Seine-and- 
Marne.  Fro.  Slate,  chalk,  and  marl  in  abun- 
dance ;  besides  large  quantities  of  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Champagne,  however,  is  above 
all  celebrated  for  its  sparkling  wine  called 
Champagne,  produced  from  the  grape  which 
flourishes  here.  In  1286  the  union  of  Philip 
the  Fair  with  Jeanne  de  Navarre  annexed  it  to 
France. — The  name  also  of  several  small  towns 
in  France,  and  of  a  district  of  the  departments 
of  the  Charente  and  the  Charente-lnferieure, 
celebrated  for  its  wines  and  brandy  called 
Cognac. 

Champaign,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  on  a 
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branch  of  the  Miami.  Area.  390  square  miles. 
Fop.  23,000.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
way. 

Champaijbert,  sJiaiomp-o' -bair,  a  village  and 
parish  of  France,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Chalons, 
where  the  progress  of  the  allied  Russian  and 
Prussian  army  was  arrested  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1814.   Fop.  300. 

Champlain,  sham-plain' y  a  large  lake,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  New  York  and 
Vermont,  U.S.  Ext.  105  miles  long,  with  a 
varying  breadth  from  1  to  10.  It  contains 
numerous  Islands,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  off  by  the 
Richelieu  river  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
canal  connects  it  with  the  river  Hudson.  In 
1814  a  British  flotilla  sustained  a  reverse  on 
this  lake  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

Champlain,  a  post-township  and  port  of 
entry  of  Clinton  county,  New  York,  U.S.,  on 
Lake  Champlain.   Fop.  about  5000. 

Chandah,  shan'-da,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Nagpore,  185  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Nagpore. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  extensive 
suburb.    It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818. 

Chandahnee,  shan-da-ne' ,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  Hindostan.  It  stands  near  an  affluent 
of  the  Chenab,  and  is  75  miles  S.E.  from  Seri- 
nagur. 

Chandeleur  Isles  and  Bay,  shan-de-lur,  a 
group  of  small  islands  uninhabited  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  U.S.  Lat. 
29^  50'  N.  Lon.  88°  50'  W.-Tlie  Bat  is  formed 
by  these  islands  and  those  of  Grand  Grozier  and 
Briton. 

Chanderi,  or  Chandhairee,  shan-dair-e' ,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  Hindostan,  150 
miles  S.  from  Agra.  This  town  has  a  strong 
fort  built  on  a  hill,  but  it  has  greatly  fallen  into 
decay. 

Chandernagore, shan-der-na-cfor\  the  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  French  in  Bengal,  17 
miles  N.W,  from  Calcutta,  and  encompassed  by 
the  British  district  of  Hooghly.  Area.  2330 
acres. — The  town  is  well  built,  but  falling  to 
decay.  Fop.  about  29,000,  all  of  whom  are 
natives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds. — 
In  1757  this  settlement  was  taken  by  the  British, 
but  restored  in  1763.  In  1793  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  British,  but  restored  to  the  French 
a  second  time  in  1816.  Lat.  22°  52'  N.  Lon. 
88°  19'  E. 

Chandore,  sJian-dor,  a  fortified  town  of 
British  In  lia,  130  miles  N.W.  from  Bombay. 
Fop.  about  700).— In  1804  and  1318  this  place 
capitulated  to  the  British. 

Chai^g-Chow,  chang-chow',  a  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-Kien,  in  China,  30  miles  S.\Y.  from 
Amoy.    Fop.  800,000. 

Chang-Mai,  chang-rnai,  a  town  of  Laos,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Menam.  Po;?.  30,000.  ia^.  20° 
16'  N.    Lon.  99°  2'  E. 

CHAN^^EL  Islands,  the  name  given  to  a  group 
in  the  English  Channel,  ott'  the  X.W.  coast  of 
France.  They  are  the  only  portions  of  ancient 
Normandy  that  now  belong  to  the  British  crown, 
under  which  they  have  remained  since  the 
Conquest.  (iS'ee  Aldeeney,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
&..) 

Chanteney,  .s^a?jf-nai,  the  name  of  several 
unimportant  places  in  France,  with  small  popu- 
lations. 

CHANTiBUif,  sJian-te-booUj  an  inland  town  of 
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Siam,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  It  is  about  180  miles  S.E.  from  Bangkok, 
and  exports  dye-woods,  ivory,  hides,  horns,  and 
gums.  In  its  vicinity  are  mines  of  precious 
stones.    Lat.  12°  45'  N.    Lon.  102°  18'  E. 

Chantilly,  shan-te-ye,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  24  miles 
N.  from  Paris.  Manf.  Porcelain,  hosiery,  hard- 
ware, and  lace.  Fojj.  2500— The  Fokest  of 
Chantilly,  in  the  neighbourhood,  comprises 
6700  acres.  Here  is  the  best  race-course  in 
France.  English  horses  are  often  sent  by  their 
owners  to  run  in  its  races,  and  frequently  carry 
oflP  the  stakes. 

Chaos,  or  Bied  Islands,  Mi -as,  several 
rocky  islets  off  the  coast  of  S.  Africa,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  from  Port  Elizabeth.  On  one  of 
them  the  Portuguese  navigator  Bartholomew 
Diaz  perished  in  1500. 

Chapala,  sha-pa'-la,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  con- 
taining many  islands,  and  traversed  by  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Lerma.  Area,  estimated  at  upwards 
of  1300  square  miles.  Lat.  20°  42'  N.  Lon.  102° 
to  102°  55'  W. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  5  miles  N.  from  Buxton. 
It  is  encompassed  by  hills,  and  is  the  seat  of 
petty  sessions.  Manf.  Chiefly  cotton  and  paper. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  coal  and  lead-mines, 
and  lime  works.   Fop.  4264. 

Chapelle  (la),  sha-peV,  the  name  of  a  great 
number  of  villages  and  towns  of  France,  with 
populations  varying  between  1000  and  9000,  but 
with  nothing  remarkable  to  record  of  them. 

Chabd,  chard,  a  parish  and  town  of  England, 
in  Somersetshire,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Taunton. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  lace  goods.  Fop.  about 
6316. — Here  the  royalists  were  defeated  in  the 
civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parlia- 
ment. 

Charente,  sha-rent',  a  large  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  department  Haute  Vienne,  12  miles 
from  Chalus,  and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  island  of 
Olcron. 

Charente,  a  department  of  France,  bordered 
by  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Charente,  the 
Deux  Sevres,  the  Vienne,  the  Upper  Vienne, 
and  the  Dordogne.  Area.  2295  square  miles. 
Desc.  Generally  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  watered  by  the  Charente  and  the  Vienne. 
It  abounds  with  wood,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  chestnuts;  but  the  soil  is  not  considered 
fertile.  Minerals.  Iron  and  gypsum.  Manf. 
Paper-making,  tanning,  distilling,  and  iron- 
wares.   Fop.  379,000. 

CHARENTE-lNFERiErEE  (the  Lowee),  a  de- 
partment of  France,  inclosed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  departments  of  the  Gironde,  the 
Dordogne,  the  Charente,  the  Deux  Sevres,  and 
La  Vendee.  Area.  2635  square  miles.  This 
measurement  includes  the  islands  Re  and  Oleron. 
Desc.  Flat,  but  generally  fertile,  and  producing 
corn  and  wine.  The  pastures  are  extensive,  and 
live  stock  numerous.  Rivers.  The  Charente, 
Boutonne,  and  Sevre-Niortaise.  Manf  Wool- 
lens, soap,  glass,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The 
coast  fisheries  are  important,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brandy  is  made.   Fop.  481,000. 

Charenton-le-Pont,  sha-ren'-taicng,  a  town 
and  parish  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  It  stands  on 
the  Marne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  which 
was  frequently  the  scene  of  bloody  conflicts 
between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  during  the 
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French  revolutions.  It  now  forms  a  portion  of 
the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Manf.  Soap  and 
porcelain.   Fop,  5500. 

Chaeikar,  shar'-e-lcar,  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
35  miles  N.  from  Cabul.  Po^x  5000.— A  British 
garrison  was  stationed  here  in  1841,  which  was 
afterwards  nearly  destroyed  on  its  route  to 
Cabul. 

Charing,  cTiair'-ing,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Kent,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Maidstone. 
Area.  4060  acres.  Fop.  1285.— It  is  6  miles 
from  the  Pinckley  station  on  the  Dover  Hall- 
way. 

Chaeite  (la),  shar'-e-tai,  a  town  and  parish 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  on  the 
Loire,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Nevers.  Manf. 
Glass,  buttons,  hardware;  and  it  trades  in  iron, 
timber,  and  charcoal.   Fop.  5300. 

Charkov,  or  Khaekov,  kar-7cof,  a  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia  in  the  south,  inclosed 
by  Kowrsk  and  Voronej  on  the  N.,  Pultawa  and 
Ekalerinoslav  on  the  S.,  and  the  countrj^  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  on  the  E.  Area.  21,000  square 
miles.  L>esc.  Flat,  but  fertile,  producing  grains 
of  all  kinds,  flax,  hemp,  vegetables,  honey,  and 
cattle  in  abundance.   Fop.  1,582,000. 

Chaekov,  or  Khaekov,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government, is  situated  between  the  small 
rivers  Charkowa  and  Lopan,  tributaries  of  the 
Donesez.  It  is  the  see  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Ukraine  and  Kharkov,  and  holds,  for  cattle  and 
wool,  four  yearly  fairs,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  Russia,  It  has  a  university, 
several  schools,  and  a  good  library  and  museum. 
Fop.  45,000.    Lat.  49°  59'  N.    Lon.  36°  14'  E. 

Charlbury,  chdrl'-her-e,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  6  miles  from  Witney. 
Area.  11,320  acres.    Fop.  3074. 

Chaelemont,  chdrl-mont,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
m  the  county  of  Armagh,  on  the  Blackwater, 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Armagh.  Fop.  480.— This 
place  has  a  fort,  which  is  used  as  a  depot  for 
ordnance,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  artil- 
lery for  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Chaelemont,  sharl'-e-maiong,  a  hamlet  and 
fortress  of  France,  near  the  Ardennes.  The 
fortress  stands  opposite  Givet,  not  far  from  the 
Belgian  frontier. 

Chaeleeoi,  sliarl'-rioaw,  a  town  and  fortress 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  on  the 
Sambre,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Mons.  It  has  a  few 
manufactures  of  nails  and  other  hardware,  glass, 
and  woollen  stuffs;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  pits  of  turf  and  coal.  Fop.  12,782. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Brussels  and  Namur 
Railway,  and  is  connected  with  Brussels  by  the 
Charleroi  canal. — This  town  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  in  various  continental 
wars. 

Chaeles,  the  name  of  two  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire. — 1.  5  miles  from  South 
Molton.  Fop.  356.-2,  In  the  hundred  of  Ro- 
borough,  forming  part  of  Plymouth.  Fop, 
24,270. 

Chaeles,  a  county  on  the  W.  shore  of  Mary- 
land, U.S.  Area.  460  square  miles.  Desc.  Fer- 
tile in  the  usual  cerealia,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
other  products.  Fop.  6800  whites,  9500  negroes. 

Chaeles  Cape,  the  most  E.  point  of  Labrador, 
British  N.  America.  Lat.  52°  N.  Lon.  55°  3' 
W. — Another  which,  with  Cape  Henry,  forms 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Lat.  37°  10' 
N.    Lo7i.  75°  43'  W. 

Chaeles  City,  a  county  of  Virginia,'  U.S., 
watered  by  the  James  river.  Area,  203  squai'0 
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miles.  Top.  6000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are 
negroes. 

Charles  Island,  in  Hudson  Strait,  British 
N.  America.  Ext.  35  miles  long  by  25  broad. 
Lat.  62°  47'  N.  Lon.  75°  W.— Also  one  of  the 
Galapagos,  in  the  Pacific,  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  established  a  colony.  Lat.  1° 
15'  S.   Lon.  90°  32'  VV. 

Charles  River,  a  river  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  which,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  falls  into 
Mystic  River,  in  the  harbour  of  Boston. 

Charles,  St.,  one  of  the  six  districts  or  coun- 
ties into  which  Louisiana,  U.S.,  is  divided. 
Area.  289  square  miles.  Po^j.  6000,  of  whom 
nearly  5000  are  negroes. — Another  county  in  Mis- 
souri. Area.  495  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000. 
St.  Charles,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  is  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Missouri,  20  miles  from  St. 
Louis.   Foil.  4000. 

Charles,  St.,  Lake,  is  in  Lower  Canada,  12 
miles  from  Quebec.  Ext.  5  miles  long.  A 
river  of  the  same  name  has  its  source  here,  and 
joins  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec. 

Charleston,  charls'-ton,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Charleston  district.  South  Carolina,  U.S.  It  is 
built  on  a  low  point  of  land  between  the  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  which  unite  immediately 
below  and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bour, protected  from  the  Atlantic  by  two  islands, 
Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north,  and  Folly  Island 
on  the  south.  Entrance  is  obtained  between 
these  islands,  but  the  passage  is  obstructed  at 
times  by  shifting  sand-banks.  The  city  is  pro- 
tected by  Forts  Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  many 
others  built  on  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  and 
on  points  which  command  the  approaches  to  the 
town.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  state- 
house,  city-hall,  a  custom-house,  a  college,  a 
medical  college,  theatre,  orphan-house,  hospital, 
almshouse,  banks,  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  various  denominations,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out 
in  parallel  streets,  from  35  to  70  feet  in  width, 
running  from  river  to  river,  and  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles.  The  new  houses  are  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  are  elegant.  Com- 
merce. Extensive  and  flourishing.  Mavf.  Cot- 
ton, woollen,  linen  fabrics,  shoes,  hardwares, 
colonial  produce,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
Exp.  Rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  Philip's,  about  65,000.  Lat.  32° 
43'  N.  Lon.  79°  52'  \V.— Charleston  was  founded 
in  1680,  and  in  1690  was  colonized  by  French 
refugees,  who,  on  account  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  here  and  settled.  In 
1779  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  abandoned 
in  the  following  year.  It  has  frequently  suffered 
by  fire  and  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  Charles- 
ton is  connected  with  the  principal  states  of  the 
Union  by  railway.  It  was  at  Charleston  that 
the  independence  of  South  Carolina,  and  her 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal  Union,  was  de- 
clared, December  19, 1861 .  The  spirited  conduct 
of  her  inhabitants  drew  on  them  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Northern  States.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ruin  the  harbour  for  ever  by  sinking 
vessels  filled  with  stone  outside  the  entrance. 
On  April  7,  1863,  the  long-threatened  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  commenced,  which  resulted  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Federal  iron-clad 
ships  of  war,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  them, 
the  XeokuJc,  after  an  action  of  about  an  hour's 
duration.  The  city  held  out  gallantly  during  a 
second  bombardment,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  struggle  Charleston  was  compelled  to 
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succumb  to  the  Federals,  upon  the  arrival  of 
General  Sherman,  who,  in  his  celebrated  march 
through  Georgia,  appeared  within  a  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  city. 

CnARLESTON,  a  village  of  England,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Cornwall,  1^  miles  from  St.  Austell. 
It  exports  large  quantities  of  porcelain  clay.  It 
has  a  good  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
mounted  with  lieavy  cannon . 

Charlestown,  charls'-town,  a  town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.,  one  mile  from  Boston.  The 
principal  part  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula, formed  by  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers, 
which  unite  immediately  below  in  Boston  har- 
bour. A  bridge  across  Charles  River  connects 
the  town  with  Boston,  with  which  it  was 
incorporated  in  1847.  Two  other  bridges  across 
Mystic  River  join  it  to  Maiden  and  Chelsea. 
There  is  also  a  bridge  across  a  bay  of  Charles 
River,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  connecting 
it  with  Cambridge.  The  public  buildings  are, 
the  state  prison,  Massachusetts  Insane  Hospital, 
an  almshouse,  town-house,  and  houses  for  public 
worship.  A  navy-yard  of  the  United  States 
occupies  the  south-east  part  of  the  town.  Fop. 
about  25,000.  On  Bunker's  Hill  a  monument  is 
erected  commemorating  the  battle  of  that  name, 
which  was  fought  June  17,  1775.  {See  Boston.) 
— The  name  also  of  several  other  townships  in, 
the  United  States,  most  of  them  insignificant. 

Charlestown,  the  principal  town  of  the  is- 
land of  Nevis,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  situated 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  has  many  good  houses  and 
shops,  well  provided  with  every  necessary.  Fop, 
2000.    Lat.  17°  8'  N.    Lon.  62°  35'  W. 

Charlestown,  a  town  of  Barbadoes,  with  a 
good  port,  defended  by  two  castles. 

Charlestown,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  3 
miles  from  Dunfermline.  It  has  extensive  lime- 
works,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  coal. 
Fop.  about  1000. 

Charlestown  of  Aboyne,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, 29  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen. 

Charleville,  sharl'-veel,  a  pretty  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Ardennes,  about  a 
mile  from  Mezieres,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Meuse.  Fop. 
10,000.  The  town  contains  some  extensive 
manufactories  of  arms,  engines,  and  hardware  of 
all  kinds;  and  a  large  trade  in  wine,  brandy, 
coal,  iron,  and  marble  is  carried  on. 

Charleville,  a  town  of  Ireland,  cOunty  of 
Cork,  34  miles  N.W.  from  Cork.  Fop.  3400.  A 
station  on  the  great  South  and  Western  Rail- 
way. 

Charlietj,  sJiarl'-yuir),  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loire,  40  miles  N.E.  from 
Montbrison.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Fop.  4000. 

Charlois,  sharl'-watv,  a  town  of  Holland,  2 
miles  S.W.  from  Rotterdam.    Fop.  2000. 

Charlotte,  shar'-lot,  several  places  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  A  county  in  the  S.  part 
of  Virginia.  Area.  600  square  miles.  Fop. 
15,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  negroes. — 

2.  A  post-township,  Vermont,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  12  miles  from  Burlington.   Fop.  1679. — 

3.  A  post  village  in  Gates,  Genesee  county.  New 
York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee.  Some  other 
small  towns  in  Vermont  and  New  York  have 
the  same  name. 

Charlotte,  Amalie,  or  St.  Thomas,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  It  is,  from  the  excellence 
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of  its  harbour,  one  of  the  best  trading  ports  in 
the  W.  Indies,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
two  batteries.  Fop.  about  10,000,  of  whom  one- 
sixth  are  blacks. 

Chaelotte  Islands,  Queen,  a  group  in  the 
S.  Pacific,  of  which  the  largest  is  Santa  Cruz. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  fires 
of  one  are  still  active.  Besc.  Well  wooded,  and 
yielding  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  tro- 
pical fruits  and  products  in  abundance.  Fop. 
Unascertained;  but  considerable.  Lat.  between 
10°  and  12°  S.  Lon.  between  165°  and  168°  E. 
—These  islands  were,  in  1595,  discovered  by 
Mandana;  and  it  was  on  one  of  them,  Mallicolo, 
that  La  Perouse,  the  French  navigator,  and  all 
his  crew  were  wrecked  and  lost. 

Chablottenbubg,  shar-lot'-ten-boorg,  a  town 
of  Prussia,  on  the  Spree,  3  miles  W.  from  Berlin. 
It  is  a  great  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin, 
and  consists  mostly  of  villas  and  taverns. 
Manf.  Chiefly  cottons  and  hosiery.  Fop.  about 
7600. — The  king  of  Prussia  has  a  palace  here, 
erected  by  Frederick  I.,  who  married  Sophia 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  I.,  of  England, 
after  whom  the  town  is  named.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  palace  is  a  small  Doric  temple,  in  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Louisa, 
queen  of  Prussia,  over  which  is  a  monument, 
considered  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
modern  art.  It  was  sculptured  by  Kauch,  who 
executed  another  statue  of  the  same  queen, 
which  is  esteemed  equally  highly,  and  which  is 
placed  in  the  gardens  of  Potsdam. 

Charlottesville,  shar'-lots-veeV,  the  capital 
of  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  U.S.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Rivanna  river,  63  miles  N.W.  from 
lUchmond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of 
Virginia,  and  has  a  museum,  an  observatory, 
and  a  hbrary.  Fop.  1100.  Lat.  87°  57'  N.  Lon. 
78°  23'  W. 

Chaelotte-town,  the  capital  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  British  N.  America.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollens ;  shipbuilding  is  also  carried 
on  there.  Fop.  6700.  Lat.  46°  15'  N.  Lon. 
63°  7'  W. 

Chaelton,  charl'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

Chaelton,  an  island  in  Britisn  N.  America, 
in  St.  James's  Bay.  ia^.  52°  N.  iow.80°15'W. 

Chaelton,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
United  States,  with  small  populations. — 1.  In 
New  York. — 2.  In  Massachusetts. 

Chaemes-sue-Moselle,  shar'-may^  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  Vosges,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Epinal.  Manf.  Leather  and  lace. 
Fop.  3000. 

f       Charmet,  shar'-mai,  a  parish  and  village  of 
f.     Switzerland,  14  miles  S.  from  Friburg.  This 
'     place  stands  m  a  valley,  in  which  the  finest 
Gruyere  cheese  is  made.   Fop.  1000. 

Chaemouth,  char'-mouth,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  2  miles  N.E.  from 
Lyme  Regis.  Area.  790  acres.  Fop.  700.— Here 
some  severe  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt 
in  1839, 

Chaeollais,  shar'-o-lai,  one  of  the  four 
counties  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
now  included  in  the  department  of  Saone-and- 
Loire. 

CiiAET,  chart,  the  name  of  three  parishes 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Rent,  with  small 
populations,  distinguished  as  Great,  Little,  and 
next  Sutton  Valence. 

Chartre  (la),  shartr,  a  town  of  France,  in 
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the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire,  25 
miles  S.E.  from  Le  Mans.  Fop.  1600. — It  has 
a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

Chartees,  shartr,  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  48 
miles  S.AV.  from  Paris.  It  stands  on  the  Eure, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  across 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  designed  by  the  cele- 
brated Vauban.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crowded,  but  the  cathedral,  which  was 
commenced  about  1020  by  Bishop  Fulbut,  is 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  that  St.  Bernard,  in 
1145,  preached  the  second  crusade.  Manf. 
Leather  and  hosiery.  Fop.  19,500.  Lat.  48°  26' 
N.  Lon.  1°  29'  E.— This  town  was  long  held 
by  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Dunois,  in  1132.  Anciently  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Carnutes,  and  also,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  the  capital  of  the  Celtic  Gaul. 
There  is  an  obelisk  in  one  of  the  markets  to 
the  memory  of  General  Marceau. 

Chasseneuil,  shas-sen'-e-{r)-e,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  17 
miles  S.W.  from  Confolens.  Fop.  2200.— This 
is  also  the  name  of  villages  in  the  departments 
Vienne  and  Indre. 

Chasseeal,  shas'-se-ral,  one  of  the  culmina- 
ting points  of  the  Jura  range,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  with  an  elevation  of  6280 
feet. 

Chasseeon,  shas'-se-rawng,  a  mountain  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  6  miles  from 
Yverdum.   Height,  5284  feet. 

Chastleton,  chaa' -el-ton,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Oxfordshire,  5  miles  from  Chipping  Norton. 
Area.  1640  acres.  Fop.  218.— Here,  in  1016, 
Canute  defeated  Edmund  Ironside. 

Chateau,  sha'-to,  castle,"  is  the  prefix  to 
the  names  of  many  places  in  France,  none  of 
which  are  of  great  importance. 

Chateaubriant,  sha-to -hre-a,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
on  the  Cher,  36  miles.N.E.  from  Nantes.  Manf. 
Earthenware  and  leather.  A  brisk  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  cattle,  grain,  and  iron.   Fop.  4600. 

Chateaudtjn,  sha-to-de{r),  an  ancient  town 
of  France,  near  the  Loire,  25  miles  S.W.  from 
Chartres.  This  place  has  a  castle,  a  commercial 
college,  and  a  public  library.  Manf  Blankets 
and  leather  are  the  principal.  Fop.  7000.  This 
place  was  entirely  burnt  down  in  1723,  but  was 
speedily  rebuilt. 

Chateau  Gonthiee,  gon'-te-ai,  a  well-built 
town  of  France,  on  the  Mayenne,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Laval. 
Manf  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  of  a  fine  and 
delicate  texture.  Hemp,  fruit,  grain  of  all  kinds, 
are  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  quantities  of 
cattle  and  poultry  are  reared.   Fop.  7700. 

Chateau Gu AY,  sha'-to-gai,  a  river  of  N. 
America,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Lake  St. 
Louis. 

Chateau  Lafitte,  la-feet',  a  hamlet  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  celebrated 
for  its  fine  growth  of  wine. 

Chateau  Landon,  lan'-dawng,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  15  miles  S.  from  Fontainbleau.  Manf 
Whiting,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  and 
grain.  Fop.  2600.— In  the  12th  century  this 
place  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  French 
kings.  Coins,  bearing  the  names  of  several  of 
these  sovereigns,  were  struck  here, 
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Chateau  Makgaux,  mar-go',  a  celebrated 
French  vineyard,  14  miles  N.W  from  Bordeaux. 
It  produces  a  very  fine  claret  wine. 

Chateauneup,  8ha-to-ne{r)f,  the  name  of 
numerous  parishes,  towns,  and  villages  of 
France,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Chateaueoux,  sha'-to-roo',  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  Indre,  and  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  that  name,  144  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  Since 
1820,  this  place  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
has  a  society  of  arts,  sciences,  and  agriculture. 
Manf.  Woollens,  hosiery,  paper,  and  parchment. 
Po».  about  15.000. 

Chateau  Thierry,  te'-air-re,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  38  miles  S.W.  from  Laon. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  capped  by  tlie 
ruins  of  a  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Charles  Martel  in  730.  Pop. 
5900. — In  1814  this  place  was  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts  between  the  allied  army  and 
the  French  troops.  It  has  a  handsome  statue 
to  the  memory  of  La  Fontaine,  who  was  born 
here  in  1621. 

Chatelleraut,  or  Chattellerault,  sha- 
tel'-roy  a  town  of  France,  in  Poiton,  on  the 
Vienne,  20  miles  N.  E.  from  Poitiers.  The 
river  is  here  crossed  by  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some stone  bridges  in  France,  but  the  town  is 
not  well  built.  Manf,  Cutlery,  jewellery,  hard- 
ware, and  lace.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
carried  on  in  wine,  grain,  brandy,  clover,  fruit, 
hemp,  salt,  iron,  steel,  staves,  and  millstones. 
Top,  14,000.— The  duchy  of  Chatellerault  was 
given  by  Henry  II.  to  James  Hamilton,  second 
earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland,  in  1548,  as  a 
sort  of  purchase  of  his  consent  to  the  projected 
union  between  his  ward  the  infant  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  Francis,  the  dauphin  of  France. 
It  confers  a  ducal  title  on  the  house  of 
Hamilton. 

Chatham,  chat'-Mm,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  Kent,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Rochester,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  suburb, 
and  situated  on  the  river  Medway,  30  miles  E. 
from  London.  There  is  a  fine  naval  and  military 
arsenal,  close  to  Chatham,  containing  vast 
magazines  and  warehouses,  in  which  there  are 
all  kinds  of  stores,  and  where  all  the  operations 
necessary  for  building  and  fitting  out  ships 
of  war  are  carried  on.  The  government  works 
comprise  a  dockyard  about  a  mile  in  length, 
metal  mills,  an  arsenal,  mast  and  rope  houses, 
machinery  for  cutting  blocks,  and  extensive 
barracks  for  infantry,  royal  marines,  artillery, 
and  engineers.  There  is  a  hospital,  founded  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  1593,  for  decayed  seamen 
and  their  widows.  In  1588,  a  fund  was  insti- 
tuted by  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  the  Chatham 
Chest,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
Spanish  armada.  It  was  removed  to  Greenwich 
in  1802.  Chatham  is  defended  by  forts  on  the 
heights,  by  which  it  is  partly  surrounded. 
The  church  contains  some  elegant  marble 
monuments;  and  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  of 
Norman  architecture,  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  a  hospital  for  lepers.  The  Dock  chapel 
is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  extremely  light  building, 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers, 
artificers,  and  their  families.  Fort  Pitt,  a  strong 
fortress,  contiguous  to  the  New  Road,  was 
erected  in  1803,  and  has  been  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  There  are  also  very  extensive  fortifi- 
cations about  Chatham,  called  the  Lines,  which 
are  defended  by  ramparts,  palisadoes,  and  a 
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broad  deep  ditch.  In  the  river,  opposite  the 
town,  hulks  are  moored  for  the  reception  of 
convicts,  who  labour  in  the  yard.  Pop.  of  parish, 
25,183 ;  of  borough,  36,177.— The  eminent  states- 
man Pitt,  derived  the  title  of  earl  from  Chatham. 
In  1667,  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up 
the  Medway,  and  succeeded  in  burning  many  of 
the  vessels  and  stores  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway. 

Chatham  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  nearly  400  miles  E.  from  New  Zealand. 
They  consist  of  a  large  island,  about  90  miles  in 
circumference,  and  several  smaller  ones,  but  are 
not  largely  productive.  Lat.  4-1'^  S.  Lon, 
177°  W. 

Chatham,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
United  States  of  America. — 1.  A  central  county 
in  North  Carolina.  Area.  858  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  are  negroes. — 
2.  In  the  district  of  Georgia,  on  the  seacoast. 
Pop.  31,000,  of  whom  half  are  negroes. — 3. 
A  post-township  of  Barnstable  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  south  point  of  the  elbow 
Cape  Cod,  20  miles  from  Barnstable.  Pop. 
3000. — 4.  A  township  of  Middlesex  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  opposite  Middletown.  Pop.  2000.— Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  business  in 
this  town,  and  several  vessels  of  war  for  the 
United  States  service  have  been  built  here. — 5. 
A  post  township  of  Chesterfield  district,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  west  side  of  Great  Pedee  river, 
101  miles  from  Columbia.  It  is  well  situated 
for  trade,  the  river  being  navigable  to  this  place. 
—6.  A  post  township  of  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  and  21  miles  from  Albany.  Pop.  3381. — 
7.  A  post  township  of  Morris  county,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Passaic,  13  miles  from  EUzabeth- 
town.  Pop.  25,000. 

Chatillon,  sha'-teel-lone,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
province  of  Turin,  13  miles  E.  from  Aosta. 
Pop.  nearly  3000. 

Chatillon  les  Dombes,  sha-tee'-yaicng,  a 
town  of  France,  department  of  the  Ain,  16  miles 
N.E.  from  Trevoux.  Pop.  2100.— 2.  Sub  Indre, 
a  town  of  France,  on  the  Indre,  28  miles  N.W. 
from  Chateauroux.  Pop.  2900.— 3.  Sur  Loing, 
a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Loiret,  13 
miles  S.E.  from  Montargis.  Pop.  2600.— 4. 
Sur  Loire,  a  town  of  France,  44  miles  S.E.  from 
Orleans. — 5.  Sur  Saone,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Vosges,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Lamarche.  Pop.  700. — Sur  Seine,  a  town  of 
France,  in  Burgundy,  divided  by  the  Seine  into 
two  parts,  45  miles  N.W.  from  Dijon.  Chatillon 
Castle,  an  old  structure  of  great  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, stands  near  the  town.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  through  which  the  river 
Seine  flows  in  its  course  towards  the  English 
Channel.  In  the  town  of  Chatillon  in  February, 
1814,  a  conference  was  held  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allies,  who  had  invaded  France.  Pop, 
4900.— The  name  also  of  various  other  small 
towns  of  France. 

Chatlet,  chdt'-le,  a  hamlet  of  England  in  the 
county  of  Essex.   Pop.  644. 

Chat-moss,  ckat'-moss,  a  morass  of  England, 
10  miles  from  Manchester.  Area.  6000  acres. — 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  bog  has  been 
drained  and  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  good 
crops.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway- 
crosses  it,  and  here  George  Stephenson,  the 
civil  engineer,  met  with  immense  difficulties  in 
laying  the  line,  in  consequence  of  its  bogg/ 
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nature,  swallowing  up,  as  it  did,  waggon-loads 
of  material  before  a  bottom  could  be  found. 

Chatre  (la),  shatr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Cha- 
teauroux.  Manf.  Leather  and  woollen  goods. 
Fop.  5000. 

Chattahoochee,  cMt' -ta-hoo-chee' ,  a  river  of 
the  United  States,  which  rises  in  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  400 
miles,  joins  Flint  river,  40  miles  from  Talla- 
hassee. The  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers  is  called  the  Appalachicola.  It 
is  navigable  to  Columbus. 

Chatteris,  sliat-te-ris  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  about 
18  miles  N.  from  Cambridge.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  district,  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn  being  carried  on  there.   Fop.  4731. 

Chatterpoor,  or  Chutterpore,  chat-ter- 
poor',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  75  miles  S.E.  from 
Jhansi.  Manf.  Cutlery  and  paper.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  some  iron  mines. 
Fop.  Unascertained. — This  town  is  the  capital 
of  a  territory  with  an  area  of  1240  square  niiles, 
and  a  population  of  120,000. 

Chattooga,  chdt-too'-ga,  a  county  of  Georgia, 
U.S.  Area.  420  square  miles.  JDesc.  Fertile, 
yielding  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Minerals. 
Iron,  lead,  marble,  and  limestone.  Fop.  7000, 
of  whom  2000  are  negroes. 

Chatjdiere,  sho  -de-air,  a  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  British  North  America.  It  has  its 
source  in  Lake  Megantic,  a  lake  about  £0 
miles  W.  from  Moose  Head  Lake ;  and  after  a 
northerly  course  of  90  miles,  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  6  miles  above  Quebec. — The 
Falls  oe  Chatjdiere  are  3  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Chauffailles,  sho'-faily  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Saoae-and-Loire,  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Macon.  Manf.  Chiefly  cotton. 
Fop.  4000. 

Chaumont,  sTio'-mawng,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher, 
10  miles  S.W.  from  Blois.  There  is  a  castle  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  above  the 
town,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  and  which  was  occupied  for  some  time 
by  Madame  de  Stael. 

Chaumont  en-  Bassignt,  las-seen' -ye,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne, 
about  2  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Marne  with  the  Suize,  and  145  miles  S.E.  from 
Paris.  It  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets,  and 
has,  among  its  public  buildings,  a  college,  a 
hospital,  hotel-de-ville,  and  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  begun  under  Napoleon  I.  and  finished 
under  Louis  XVIII.  Manf.  Woollen  hosiery, 
caps,  gloves,  cottons,  wax  tapers ;  and  there  are 
some  cotton  spinning-mills,  wax  bleaching- 
grounds,  and  tanneries.  Fop.  7100. — Here,  on 
March  1,  1814,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
congress  at  Chatillon,  the  allied  powers  entered 
into  an  agreement  against  Napoleon  I.,  Avhich 
afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  what  was  called 
the  Holy  Alliance. — Chaumont  is  the  name  of 
several  other  small  towns  in  France. 

Chauitt,  sTio'-nSy  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  19  miles  N.W.  from 
Laon.  One  half  of  the  town  stands  on  an 
island  in  the  Oise,  which  is  navigable  beyond 
this  point.  Manf.  Sacking,  stockings,  and 
chemicals.  There  are  also  some  cotton-mills, 
and  machines  for  polishing  the  plate-glasa  of 
Bt,Gobian.  Pop.  8100. 
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Chaussey,  slio'-se,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
English  Channel,  opposite  Granville,  about  8 
miles  from  the  French  coast.  They  furnish 
excellent  granite,  but  otherwise  are  bare  and 
unproductive.    Lat.  48°  52'  N.   Lon.  1°  49'  W. 

Chautauque,  chaic-taw-Jce-{r),  a  county  of 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Lake  Erie.  Area.  1020 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  dividing  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Lake  Erie  from 
those  which  roll  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fop.  58,500.  There  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  its  vicinity,  18  miles  long,  and  connected 
with  the  river  Alleghany  by  its  outlet.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamboats.  Lat.  42°  10'  N.  Lon. 
79°  27'  W. 

Chauvigny,  sJiO'veen'-ye,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Vienne,  14  miles  E.  from 
Poictiers.   Manf.  Druggets  chiefly.  Fop.  2000. 

Chaux  de  Fond  (la),  shoy  fawng,  a  beautiful 
village  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  built  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  a  narrow  defile  of  the  Jura.  Manf.  Clocks 
and  watches,  of  which  manufacture  this  town 
is  one  of  the  principal  seats.  Fop.  16,800. — 
Chaux  du  Milieu,  meel'-ye{r),  a  village,  10 
miles  from  the  above.  Manf.  Chains  for  the 
movements  of  watches.   Fop.  9oO, 

Chazy,  shai'-ze,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S. 
It  stands  on  Lake  Champlain,  adjoining  Platts- 
burg,  186  miles  from  Albany.  Fop.  4300.— 
Also  a  river  of  the  same  name,  falling  into  Lake 
Champlain. 

Cheadle,  cliee'-del,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Stafi'ordshire,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Stafl'ord.  It 
is  surrounded  by  coal-pits,  and  near  it  are 
extensive  manufactories  in  brass,  copper,  and 
tin.  Fop.  4803.— Also  a  parish  of  Cheshire,  3 
miles  from  Stockport,  containing  three  villages, 
Cheadle  Bulkeley^  Cheadle  Moseley,  and  Hard- 
forth-cum-Bosden.  Manf.  Principally  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving.  Fop.  including  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  three  villages  above  named, 
10,852.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Crewe  Railway. 

Cheat  River,  cheet,  a  river  in  Virginia,  U.S., 
which  rises  in  Haystack  Peak,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  90  miles,  joins  West  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ohio,  within  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chebucto,  and  Chedabtjcto,  clie-luTd-tOt 
two  bays  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  first 
near  Halifax,  the  second  opposite  Cape  Breton. 

Cheddar,  ched'-dar,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  parish  of  Somerset,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Bristol.  Fop.  2032.— In  this  parish  the  cele- 
brated Cheddar  cheese  is  produced. 

Cheduba,  ched'-u-ha,  an  island  of  British 
Burmah,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  off"  the  coast  of 
Aracan.  Ext.  about  16  miles  long,  and  14  broad. 
Area.  150  square  miles.  Besc.  Diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  and  attaining,  in  the  south,  an 
elevation  of  1450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Fro.  Cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Fop. 
about  9000.  Lat.  18°  52'  N.  Lon.  93°  31'  E. 
— This  island  was  taken  from  the  Burmese 
the  British  in  1824. 

Che-e:iang,  che'-ki-ang,  a  maritime  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-su,  Kiang-si,  Ngan-hoei,  and  Fo-kien. 
Area,  about  39,150  square  miles.  Desc.  Irre- 
gular in  its  surface,  but  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  commercial  portions  of  the  empire.  Fro, 
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Cotton,  silk,  indigo,  tea,  fruits,  camphor,  and 
coal.  Ilanf.  Paper,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  silk 
iind  crape.  Pop.  30,000,000.  Lat.  between  28"^ 
and  31°  N.  Lon.  between  118^  and  121°  E.— 
This  province  comprises  the  Chusan  islands, 
and  is  subdivided  into  eleven  departments. 

Chelmer,  cheV-mer,  a  river  ot  England,  in 
Essex,  rising  near  Thaxted,  and  after  a  course 
of  30  miles,  joining  the  Blackwater  at  Maldon. 

Chelmsford,  chelms'-ford,  the  principal  town 
of  Essex,  England,  29  miles  N.E.  from  London, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer  and  Cann,  the 
former  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  cast- 
iron,  and  the  latter  by  one  of  stone,  built  in 
1787.  It  consists  of  four  main  streets.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  the  body  of  which  has 
been  re-built  since  1800,  there  is  a  square  tower 
of  flint,  with  a  neat  spire.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  is  a  district  church,  and  several 
chapels  for  dissenters.  The  public  buildings 
are  a  shire-hall,  a  theatre,  an  assembly-room,  a 
corn  exchange,  a  free  grammar-school  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  a  county  jail.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts.   Fop.  8407. 

Chelmsford,  a  township  of  Middlonex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  2^  miles  N.  from 
Boston.  Fop.  2100. — Middlesex  Canal  opens 
into  the  Merrimac  river  at  this  place,  it  has, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  extensive  quarries  of  fine 
granite. 

Chelsea,  cheV-se,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  forming  u  populous 
suburb  of  London,  4^  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 
The  building  that  is  mo-st  deserving  of  notice 
in  this  parish  is  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  national 
asylum  for  decayed  and  maimed  soldiers,  the 
noblest  structure  and  one  of  the  best  founda- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  hospital, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  founded 
by  Charles  II.  in  1682,  proceeded  with  by 
James  II.  and  by  William  and  Mary,  and  finally 
completed  in  1692,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000.  It 
consists  of  three  courts  or  quadrangles,  one  of 
which  is  open  on  the  south  side  next  the  Thumes, 
and  has  in  the  centre  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
founder,  Charles  II.,  in  Roman  attire.  The 
whole  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  790  feet. 
Attached  to  it  is  an  iuclosure  of  about  13  acres, 
besides  extensive  gardens.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  premises  is  about  50  acres.  It  supports 
about  550  in-pensioners,  and  about  80,000  out- 
pensioners,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly 
£1,500,000.  Connected  vvith  the  hospital  is  a 
royal  military  asylum,  tounded  in  1801,  by  the 
duke  of  York,  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  soldiers'  children.  The  botanical  garden 
here,  belonghigto  the  company  of  Apothecaries, 
is  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of  plants.  It 
was  given  as  a  present  to  the  company  in  1721, 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  in  the  old 
church,  as  there  is  also  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
It  has  water-works  for  supplying  London,  ex- 
tensive floor-cloth  manufactories,  and  other 
maimfactories  of  various  kinds.  The  Thames 
is  crossed  at  Chelsea  by  a  new  and  elegant  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  a  railway  bridge  belonging 
to  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Kail- 
way.  Fop.  63,409.—  Here,  in  former  times,  was 
the  much-celebrated  place  of  amusement  called 
Eanelagh;  and  here,  in  the  present  day,  is 
Cremorne,  also  a  place  of  amusement,  with 
large  gardens,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
season. 

Chelsea,  a  township  of  Suffolk  county,  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  U.S.,  3  miles  from  Boston.  There 
is  a  ferry  from  Boston  across  the  liarbour  to 
this  place,  and  it  is  also  connected  with  Charles- 
town  by  a  bridge.  Fop.  6700.— Also  a  post- 
township  of  Orange  county,  Vermont,  37  miles 
from  Windsor.    Fop.  2000. 

Cheltenham,  chel' -ten-ham,  a  market  town, 
borough,  and  parish  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  on  the  Chelt,  90  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  It  has  been  a  fashionable  resort  for 
many  years,  being  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  which  are  impregnated  with  sulphates 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  Its  public  buildings  are 
the  parish  church,  a  venerable  structure ;  baths 
of  every  description,  libraries  and  saloons, 
attached  to  the  Montpcllier  well;  a  general 
hospital,  infirmary,  and  dispensary;  a  female 
orphan  asylum,  founded  by  Queen  Charlotte  in 
1806;  a  mechanics'  and  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  a  theatre,  an  assembly- 
room,  and  concert-rooms.  There  is  also  a 
zoological  garden.  Besides  other  schools  of 
various  descriptions,  the  town  possesses  a  free 
grammar  school,  and  a  large  proprietary  college 
situated  in  the  Bath  road,  and  built  in  1843. 
There  is  also  a  Church  of  England  Training 
College,  for  preparing  masters  and  mistresses 
for  national  and  parochial  schools.  There  are 
seven  churcnes,  besides  the  old  parish  church, 
and  several  chapels  for  Nonconformists  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions.   Fop.  about  36,693. 

Chemille,  slie-m,e'-yai,  a  town  of  France,  in 
tbe  department  of  Maine-and-Loire,  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Angers.  Manf.  Handkerchiefs  and 
linen  cloths.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle.   Fop.  4700. 

Cheming,  che'-ming,  a  county  in  the  south 
part  of  New  York,  U.S.  Area.  530  square  miles. 
Fop.  30,000. — There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  same  county,  10  miles  from  Elmira.  It 
stands  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway, 
vvhich  is  connected  with  Seneca  Lake  by  a  canal. 
Pop.  3000. 

Chemnitz,  or  Kemnitz,  kem'-nitz,  an  old  but 
well-built  town  of  Saxony,  capital  of  the  Erzge- 
birge  district,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
36  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  hospital,  and  an  academy.  Manf. 
Linens,  cotton  fabrics,  stockings,  mitts,  and 
machinery.  It  also  contains  many  manufac- 
tories, at  which  caUeo  printing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  Pop.  about  45,000. — This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Puflfendorf.  Lat.  50°  50'  N.  Lon. 
12°  55'  E. 

Chenango,  che' -nan-go,  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.S.  Area.  792  square  miles.  Besc. 
Fertile,  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop, 
41,000. 

Chenango,  the  capital  of  Broome  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, 109  miles  from  Albany.  It  comprises 
the  village  of  Binghampton  within  its  limits,  in 
which  are  the  county  buildings.  Fop.  9000. — 
A  river  of  New  York,  U.S.,  which,  after  a  course 
of  about  90  miles,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna, 
18  miles  from  Oswego. 

Chenaub,  clie-nawb',  a  river  of  the  Punjab, 
rising  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  length 
of  vv^hich  is  estimated  at  760  miles.  It  is  in- 
creased in  its  course  by  several  tributaries,  and 
finally  joins  the  Ghara  in  lat.  29°  21'  N.,  lon. 
71°  4'  E.,  after  receiving  the  Jhelum  and  Ravee, 
two  other  noted  rivers  of  the  Punjab. 
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Chepstow,  chep'-afo,  a  well-built  market 
town,  parish,  and  seaport  of  Eng:land,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, on  the  Wye,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Bristol,  It  is  built  on  a  slope  rising-  gently  from 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  iron 
bridge  of  five  arches.  The  castle,  which  was 
erected  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  of 
which  there  are  still  extensive  remains,  was 
once  a  building  of  great  strength  and  import- 
ance. The  public  buildings  are  a  church,  a 
theatre,  a  market-house,  free-school,  hospital 
and  alms-houses,  and  a  literary  institution. 
Chepstow  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber,  bark,  iron,  and  cider.  Its  imports  are 
wine  from  Oporto,  and  planks,  hemp,  flax,  pitch, 
and  tar  from  the  Baltic.  Pop.  3455. — In  the 
castle  of  this  place,  Henry  Marten,  or  Martyn, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  died,  after  having 
been  confined  in  it  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
picturesque,  and  the  ride"  from  Chepstow  to 
Monmouth  has  been  described  as  surpassingly 
beautiful.  The  South  Wales  Railway  between 
Gloucester  and  Newport  crosses  the  Wye  below 
Chepstow. 

Cher,  shair,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  Creuse,  and,  after  a  course  of 
195  miles,  joins  the  Loire  immediately  below 
Tours.    For  the  last  50  miles  it  is  navigable. 

Cher,  a  central  department  of  France,  in- 
closed by  the  departments  Allier,  Loiret,  Nievre, 
Loire-and-Clier,  and  Indre.  Area.  2780  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  level,  and  well  wooded. 
Mivers.  The  Cher,  Loire,  Allier,  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Sauldre.  Pro.  Wine,  hemp,  fruit, 
honey,  and  corn ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  the 
trade  generally  consists  of  country  produce. 
Mhierals.  Iron  and  coal.  Manf.  Principally 
woollens.  Pop.  323,393.  Lat.  between  46°  25' 
and  47°  39'  N.  Lon.  between  1°  55'  and  3°  10'  E. 

Cherasco,  she-ras'-Jco,  a  fortified  town  of 
N.  Italy,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tanaro  and 
Stura,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  It  is  well 
built,  and  contains  several  churches  within  and 
without  its  walls.  Its  trade  is  principally  in 
wine  and  silk.  Pop.  8894.— In  April,  1796, 
this  place  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  the 
same  month,  the  Sardinian  commissioners  con- 
cluded with  Napoleon  I.  the  "  Armistice  of 
Cherasco,"  which  gave  to  the  French  troops  a 
free  passage  through  the  dominions  of  Sardinia. 

Cherbourg,  or  Cherburg,  sher'-boorg,  an 
important  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  La  Manche.  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  formed  by 
Capes  La  Hague  and  Levi,  and  stands  in  the 
hollow  of  the  valley  of  the  Divette,  which  opens 
out  to  the  sea  under  the  hill  Roule.  Cherbourg 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  French  navy,  and  its  improve- 
ment has,  from  time  to  time,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  government  for  no  less 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  dockyards  having 
been  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  In 
1859,  its  building  space  exceeded  any  one  of  the 
building-dockyards  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  had  at 
that  time  eleven  building- slips,  all  available, 
and  within  a  certain  concentric  distance.  Be- 
sides these,  it  had  seven  docks  for  equipment 
and  repairs,  whilst  the  harbour,  according  to 
some  English  authorities,  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating in  its  three  basins,  60  sail  of  the  Hue. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the 
French  themselves  say  that  it  will  only  hold 
38,  Its  roadstead  is  well  defended  by  large 
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forts  and  batteries,  and  is  protected  by  a  digue, 
or  breakwater,  4120  yards  in  length.  In  the 
centre  of  this  breakwater  there  are  both  a  fort 
and  a  lighthouse,  and  also  lighthouses  at  each 
entrance  to  the  roadstead.  The  town,  which  is 
defended  on  the  land-side  by  a  double  circle  ot 
forts  and  redoubts,  mostly  consists  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  a 
number  of  public  fountains.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  arsenals,  civil  and  marine  hospitals^ 
churches,  a  prison,  baths,  barracks,  and  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  dockyards.  Manf. 
Sugar  and  soda  refineries  and  tanneries.  An 
active  trade  in  cattle,  eggs,  provisions  generally, 
and  wine,  is  carried  on.  Pop.  about  42,000. 
Lat.  of  Port  Royal,  49°  38'  N.  Lon.  1°  37'  W.— 
Edward  III.  of  England  misuccessfully  laid 
siege  to  Cherbourg  in  1346,  but  in  1418  it  was 
given  up  to  the  British.  The  French  regained 
it  in  1450,  but  the  English  again  took  it  in  1753. 
In  August,  1858,  a  grand  naval  fete  was  held  at 
Cherbourg,  to  inaugurate  the  completion  of  the 
works,  at  which  Queen  Victoria  and  her  court 
were  present,  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III. 

Cheribon",  or  Sheribon,  sher-i-hon',  a  town 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  125 
miles  S.E.  from  Batavia.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
residency  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  town  is  a  thriving 
one,  although  fevers  are  prevalent  on  the  coast. 
It  has  a  trade  in  teak-wood,  coffee,  and  indigo ; 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor.  Pop. 
of  town,  11,000 ;  of  the  residency,  550,000. 

Cheriton,  cher-i-ton,  the  name  of  several 
English  parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2000.  The  most  important  is  that 
of  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  in  Devonshire,  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Crediton.  Area,  6382  acres.  Pop, 
1111. 

Cherokee,  c^er-o-^ee',  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  North 
Carolina.  Area.  1200  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  and  productive 
in  various  kinds  of  marbles,  with  iron  and  lead ; 
also  silver  and  gold  in  small  quantities.  Pop. 
8647,  and  520  negroes. — 2.  In  Georgia.  Area. 
530  square  miles.  Pop.  22,000,  of  whom  1200 
are  negroes.— 3.  In  Alabama.  Area.  760  square 
miles.  Pop.  15,300  whites,  3000  negroes. — 4.  In 
Texas.  Area.  740  square  miles.  Pop.  12,000,  of 
whom  a  third  are  negroes. — There  are  some 
small  towns  and  villages  of  the  same  name  in 
the  United  States. 

Cherrtv ALLEY,  cher'-re-vcd'-le,  a  township  of 
Otsego  county.  New  York,  U.S.,  33  miles  from 
Albany.  It  contains  an  academy,  and  many 
handsome  houses.   Pop.  4200. 

Cherso,  kair'-so,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  province  of  Trieste,  situated  in  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Istria,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Gulf 
of  Quarnero.  Area.  105  square  miles.  Besc. 
Irregular,  rugged,  and  stony.  Pop.  14,000.  Its 
capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  the 
W.  coast.   Pop.  4000. 

Cherson,  or  Kherson,  Tcer'-son,  a  fortified 
town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Dnieper, 
about  92  miles  N.E.  from  Odessa,  It  was 
founded  in  1778,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
seaport  on  the  Black  Sea;  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  the  Dnieper,  and  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  it  gradually  fell  into  decline,  and 
was  completely  eclipsed  as  a  commercial  station 
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by  Odessa.  It  has  still,  however,  extensive 
dock3'ards  and  an  arsenal.  Fop.  40,000.  The 
philanthropic  Howard  died  here,  January  20, 
1790. — The  government  of  Cherson  has  an  area 
of  28,200  square  miles,  with  an  undulating  sur- 
face, interspersed  with  vast  steppes  and  forests. 
In  its  W.  part  it  is  fertile,  and  there  sheep  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Its  other  products 
are, tobacco,  mustard,  liquorice,  saffron,  salt,  flax, 
hemp,  nitre,  and  corn.  Mayrf.  Cloth,  leather, 
cheese,  butter,  caviare,  and  tallow.  Po}).  ex- 
clusive of  Odessa,  1,027,459,  Lat.  between  46°  and 
49°  N.  Lon.  between  29°  and  34°  E.— There 
are,  in  this  government,  a  great  number  of 
foreign  colonists,  chiefly  German,  and  also  a 
great  many  gipsies. 

Cherta,  chair' -ta,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona,  and  40  miles  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  Manf.  Chiefly  leather 
the  surrounding  district  produces  corn  and  fruit. 
Fop.  2400. 

Cheetsey,  chert'-se,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Surrey,  near  the  Thames,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  London.  Fop.  6589.— The 
abbey  of  this  place,  of  which  there  are  now  but 
few,  if  any  remains,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  604.  Cowley,  the  poet,  died  here,  in 
1667,  and  Charles  James  Fox  resided  on  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  near  the  town. 

Chesapeake,  ches'-a-peeJc,  the  largest  bay  of 
the  United  States.  It  divides  the  state  of  Mary- 
land into  two  parts;  and  the  Susquehanna, 
Palapsco,  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  and  York, 
all  large  and  navigable  streams,  fall  into  it. 
Ext.  200  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  20  broad. 

Chesham,  chesh'-dni,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  29  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  Area  of  parish,  12,657  acres. 
Manf.  Straw-plait  and  shoes,  and  there  are  some 
paper-mills.   Fop.  5985. 

CnESHiRE,  chesh'-eer,  a  maritime  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Lancashire,  N.W.  and 
AV.  by  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh,  S.E. 
and  E.  by  the  counties  of  Derby,  Staff'ord,  Salop, 
and  part  of  Flintshire.  Ext.  58  miles  in  extreme 
length,  by  30  in  breadth.  Area.  1105  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is  in  general  flat,  with 
some  considerable  hills  towards  the  east  end, 
and  a  high  ridge  of  sandstone  crossing  it  from 
north  to  south.  Rivers.  The  Mersey,  Tame, 
Dee,  Weaver,  and  BoUin.  Fro.  Chiefly  dairy 
produce,  this  being  one  of  the  principal  graznig 
districts  of  England,  Cheshire  cheese  being 
famous  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
stock  of  cows  is  estimated  at  100,000,  and  the 
annual  manufacture  of  cheese  is  computed  at 
1300  tons.  Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and 
coal;  but  the  principal  is  rock-salt,  of  which 
many  thousand  tons  are  taken  yearly  from  the 
pits  near  Northwich.  Manf.  Silk,  cotton,  linen, 
ribbons,  thread,  buttons,  and  leather,  which  arc 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Fop. 
505,428. — Cheshire  was  made  a  county-palatine 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  remained  such 
until  an  act  of  George  IV.  abolished  its  inde- 
pendent courts.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Bridge- 
water  canals. 

Cheshiee,  a  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.  Area.  460  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  producing  the  usual  grain  crops. 
Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  there 
are  also  flour  and  saw-mills,  and  iron  and  glass- 
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works.  Fop.  27,430.— It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  several  of  the  northern  states. 

Cheshire,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  140  miles 
from  Boston.  Fop.  2000.-2.  A  township  of 
New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  25  miles  from 
Hartford.  Po;?.  1700.  The  Episcopal  Academy 
of  Connecticut  is  established  here. 

Cheshunt,  ches'-hitnt,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Hertfordshire,  14  miles  N.  from 
London.  Area.  8430  acres.  Fop.  6592.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
— Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector,  re- 
tired here  after  his  abdication,  and  died  in 
1712. 

Chesteb,  ches'-ter,  an  episcopal  city,  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough  of  England, 
county  of  itself,  the  chief  town  of  Cheshire,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Liverpool,  18  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  Dee,  which  is  navigable  here,  and 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  form  a  favourite  promenade  of  the 
citizens.  Four  principal  streets,  with  piazzas 
called  the  "  Rows,"  lead  from  four  gates,  all  ter- 
minating, as  it  were,  in  a  centre  at  the  Cross. 
The  bishopric  of  Chester  was  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1542,  and  the  church  of  St.  Werburgh 
was  converted  into  the  cathedral  of  the  new  see. 
The  revenues  of  the  monastery,  of  which  the 
church  formed  a  part,  being  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  chapter.  The  building,  which  is 
constructed  of  soft  red  sandstone,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  side-aisles,  choir,  lady-chapel,  chapter- 
house, and  cloisters,  and  has  a  tower,  springing^ 
from  four  beautiful  pillars,  127  feet  high.  The 
construction  of  the  whole  building  exhibits 
many  subjects  interesting  to  the  architect  and 
antiquary.  There  are  nine  parish  churches  ia 
Chester  besides  the  cathedral,  and  the  Uni- 
tarians, Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  have 
meeting-houses.  There  are  also  several  alms- 
houses and  endowments  for  charitable  purposes. 
The  remains  of  the  old  castle  have  been  taken 
down,  and  a  new  structure  erected  in  its  stead, 
which  serves  as  the  Shire-hall,  and  the  county- 
gaol,  which  is  constructed  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  apartments  for  classing  the  criminals.  At 
the  north-east  end  of  the  castle-yard  are  bar- 
racks ;  and  on  the  south-west  side*  is  an  arsenal 
for  30,000  stand  of  arms.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Exchange,  the  Union-hall, 
appropriated  for  Manchester  and  Yorkshire 
goods ;  the  Linen-hall,  the  Theatre,  the  In- 
flrmary,  the  county  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
Mechanics'  Institute.  There  is  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11., 
which  is  called  the  King's  School,  and  is  undev 
the  control  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  besides 
National  and  other  schools.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  cheese, 
cast-iron,  coal,  and  copper-plates  are  exported. 
The  imports  are  wines  and  other  produce. 
Fop.  31,110.— Chester  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  its  walls  appear  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  tombs  of  Matthew  Henry,  the 
commentator  on  the  Bible,  and  the  poet  Parnell, 
are  in  Trinity  Church.  The  city  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Eaton  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  is  in  it? 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Railway,  which  crosses  the  Dea 
by  a  flne  iron-girder  bridge.  Races,  which  aro 
in  high  repute  amongst  the  lovers  of  that  sport, 
are  held  here  in  the  spring  of  every  year. 

Chestee,  the  name  of  several  places  in  tho 
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United  States,  1.  A  county  in  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  792  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  Minerals.  Marble,  lead, 
copper,  and  silver.  To'p.  about  75,000.-2.  A 
township  of  Rockingham  county,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 14  miles  from  Haverhill.  Po^.  1300. 
Masabesic  Pond  lies  mostly  in  the  west  part 
of  this  town.  —  3.  A  township  of  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  16  miles  from  Windsor.  Fo-p. 
2000.  — 4.  A  township  of  Hampden  county, 
Massachusetts,  20  miles  from  Springfield.  Po;;. 
1520. — 5.  A  township  of  Warren  county,  New 
York,  on  the  Hudson,  25  miles  from  Ticonderoga. 
'Po'p.  937.  Scroon  Lake  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
this  town.— 6.  A  township  of  Morris  county. 
New  Jersey.  Poj9.  1300. — 7.  A  township  of 
Burlington  county,  New  Jersey.  Toj).  1330. — 
8.  A  borough  and  capital  of  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Delaware  river,  near  Marcus 
Hook,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Its  situation 
is  pleasant,  and  it  is  the  resort  of  much  com- 
pany from  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  months. 
— 9.  A  township  of  Shenandoah  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  point  of  land  between  Allen's,  or 
North,  and  South  rivers,  the  two  branches  of 
the  Shenandoah,  16  miles  from  Winchester. — 
10.  A  township  of  Cumberland  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  south-west  side  of  James  river,  6  miles 
from  Richmond.— 11.  A  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  Wateree  river.  Area.  480  square  miles. 
Pojo.  20,000,  of  whom  a  tenth  are  negroes. — 12.  A 
post  town  and  capital  of  Cliester  district.  South 
Carolina,  58  miles  from  Columbia. — 13.  A  navig- 
able water  of  Maryland,  on  the  eastern  shore. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Cyprus  and  Andover 
creeks  at  Bridgetown.  It  passes  by  Chester- 
town,  receives  South-East  Creek  3  miles  below, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Chesapeake  at  Love 
Point,  18  miles  below  Chester. 

Chester-le-Street,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Durham,  6  miles  N.  from  Durham. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  extensive  coal-works. 
Top.  of  town,  2550  ;  of  parish,  23,076. 

Chesterfield,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Rother,  22  miles  N.  from 
Derby.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  edifice,  and  there  is  a  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
several  almshouses,  a  town-hail,  gaol,  union- 
workhouse,  an  assembly-room,  and  literary  and 
mechanics'  institutions.  There  are  two  other 
churches  besides  the  parish  church,  and  nu- 
merous chapels  for  Nonconformists,  Manf. 
Cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  lace,  worsted,  earthen- 
ware, and  machinery.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines.  Pop.  of  parish, 
38,970 ;  of  town,  9836.  It.  is  a  station  on  the 
North  Midland  Railway. 

Chesterfield,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
the  United  States. — 1.  A  county  of  Virginia,  on 
James  river.  Area.  456  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile  in  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  It  has 
iron-foundries,  cotton-factories,  and  coal-mines. 
Pop.  18,000,  of  whom  8000  are  negroes.— 2. 
A  post  township  of  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite 
Brattleborough,  25  miles  from  Charlestown. 
Pop.  1600. — 3.  A  township  of  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  15  miles  from  North- 
ampton. Pop.  1800.— 4.  A  district  of  South 
Carolv^a,  bordering  on  North  Carolina.  Area. 
660  square  miles.  Pop,  7480  white,  4300 
coloured. 

Chesterfield  Tnlet,  a  bay  on  the  W.  side 
of  Hudson's  Bav,  U.S.  :Ext.  250  miles  long, 
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and  from  15  to  25  broad.   Lot.  63°  25'  N.  Lon. 
of  its  mouth,  90°  30'  W. 

Chesterfield  Key,  an  islet  of  the  United 
States,  near  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba.  Lat.  22°  15' 
N.   Lon.  77°  20'  W. 

Chesterford,  cJies -ter-ford,  the  name  of  two  , 
parishes  of  England,  in  Essex,  distinguished  as 
"Great"  and  *'  Little,"  neither  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1200. 

Chesterton,  ches'-ter-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  Eng-land,  the  largest  of  which  is 
close  to  Cambridge,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  3000.  The  Cambridge  county  jail  is 
situated  in  Chesterton. 

Chestertown,  the  capital  of  Kent  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.,  situated  on  Chester  River,  about 
18  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Pop.  1300. 

Chester  Ward,  a  division  forming  the  N. 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Area.  158,060 
acres.  Pop.  111,000.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
is  heath-ground. 

Cheverell,  chev-e-rel,  two  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshire,  distinguished  as  "  Great"  and 
"  Little,"  neither  of  them  with  a  population 
above  600. 

Cheviot  Fells,  chev'-i-ot,  a  mountain-range 
of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  situated  principally 
in  Somerset  county.   Lat.  32°  30'  S. 

Cheviot  Hills,  a  ridge  of  hills  dividing 
Northumberland  from  Roxburghshire,  in  Scot- 
land. Excellent  pasture  is  produced  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  a  breed  of  sheep  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  called  Cheviots  is  reared  on  the  hills. 
Their  highest  points  are  the  Cheviot  Peak, 
2684  feet,  and  Carter  Fell,  2020.— From  these 
hills  the  celebrated  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase," 
commemorating  the  battle  between  Earl  Percy 
and  Douglas,  takes  its  name. 

Chezy  l'Abbaye,  shai'-ze  lah-hai',  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  4  miles 
from  Chateau-Thierry.   Pop.  1300. 

Chiana,  ke-a''7ia,  two  small  rivers  of  Central 
Italy,  connected  by  the  Chiana  canal,  37  miles 
long. 

Chiaitti,  Tce'-an-te,  the  name  given  to  a  part 
of  Central  Italy  which  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Ambra,  Arbia,  and 
Ombrone,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Arno  on  the 
other.   It  supplies  the  best  wines  of  Tuscany. 

Chiapa,  or  Chiapas,  Ice'-a-pa,  the  capital  of 
the  most  southern  stdte  of  the  Mexican  confe- 
deration, in  South  America,  about  200  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  300  miles  from  Guatemala.  Pop.  Unascer- 
tained.— The  state  is  of  the  same  name,  and 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Central 
America.  Area.  18,750  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile.  In  the  uplands  the  usual  grain  crops 
are  raised,  whilst  the  valleys  produce  sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  maize,  pimento,  vanilla, 
and  cocoa;  logwood  is  the  chief  article  of  com- 
merce. Pop.  95,000.  Lat.  between  16°  and  18° 
N.   Lon.  between  91°  and  94°  W. 

Chiapa  dos  Indios,  a  city  of  Chiapa,  on  the 
river  Tabasco,  208  miles  S.E.  from  Vera  Cruz. 
It  is  said  to  contam  from  3000  to  4000  Indian 
families. 

Chiari,  Tce-ar'-e,  a  town  of  N,  Italy,  near 
the  Oglio,  12  miles  W.  from  Brescia.  It  has  a 
great  many  churches,  and  was  formerly  for- 
tified. Manf.  Twist  and  silks.  Pop.  9*400.— 
In  1701,  Marshal  Villeroi  was  near  this  town 
defeated  by  Prince  Eugene. — It  is  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Milan  to  Brescia, 
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Chiascio,  ke-as'-che-o,  a  river  of  the  Papal 
States,  Italy,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber. 

Chiavari,  Are'-tt-ua'-re,  a  province  of  Northern 
Italy.  Area,  155  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous but  fertile;  fruit  is  produced,  and  silk- 
worms are  reared  in  the  valleys,  whilst  in  other 
parts  a  great  many  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
bred.   Foj).  90,000, 

CiiiAVAKi,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  21  miles  S.E. 
from  Genoa,  It  is  surrounded  by  a  well  culti- 
vated district,  and  has  some  silk-twist  factories, 
and  a  fishery  for  anchovies.    Fop.  10,000. 

Chiavenna,  ke-a-ve7i'-na,  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,  on  the  Maira,  38  miles  N,E.  from  Como. 
The  former  palace  of  the  republic  of  the  Grisons 
is  here,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
very  fine.  Manf.  Pottery,  silk  twist,  and  fabrics. 
A  trade  in  wine  is  carried  on  with  Italy  and 
Switzerland.    Fop.  3800. 

-  Chicacole,  chik-a-kole,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  Madras  presidency,  207  miles  S.W. 
from  Ganjam,  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  has  a 
barrack,  and  some  mosques.  Manf.  Muslins, 
which  have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation. 
Fop.  50,000.    Lat  18°  17'  N.    Lou.  83°  55'  E. 

Chicago,  sJie-ka'-go,  a  flourishing  city  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
Illinois,  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour.  The  city  extends  for 
several  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  public  buildings 
are  an  academy,  hospitals,  banks,  and  county 
offices.  Manf.  Chiefly  hardware  and  leather: 
there  are  numerous  flour  and  planing-mills  in 
its  vicinity,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in 
timber,  wool,  corn,  and  fish.  Fop.  109,200. — It 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Michigan,  Mubile, 
Galena,  and  other  places. 

Chicapee,  cMk-a-pe\  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  joining  the  Connecticut  at  Springfield. 

Chichacotta,  chik-a-kot'-ta,  a  town  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Bootan, 
60  miles  N.  from  Rungpoor.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Chichester,  chick  -es-ter,  a  city  and  county 
of  itself,  in  England,  and  tlie  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Sussex,  29  miles  VV.  from  Brighton. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  formed  into 
promenades  and  shaded  with  elms.  It  consists 
of  four  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  which  meet 
and  form  across,  and  are  kept  remarkably  clean. 
The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure,  410 
feet  long,  with  a  central  tower,  and  a  steeple 
297  feet  high.  There  are  nine  parish  churches, 
but  they  are  small  and  poor  in  appearance,  and 
there  are  numerous  chapels  for  Nonconformists. 
The  other  public  buildmgs,  worthy  of  notice,  are 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  prebendal  grammar- 
school,  the  diocesan  theological  college,  founded 
by  Bishop  Otter  in  1839,  the  training  college,  the 
guildhall,  custom-house,  theatre,  market-house, 
and  market  cross.  There  are  also  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  infirmary,  the  almshouses,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  the  Bluecoat  School.  It  is  a  see 
which,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-two  pa- 
rishes, is  co-extensive  with  the  county  of  Sussex. 
Fop.  of  borough,  8059. — Chichester  was  ori- 
ginally a  Roman  station.  In  491  it  was  par- 
tially demohshed  by  the  S.Saxons  nnder  Ella, 
but  rebuilt  by  his  son  Cissa,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name.— Chichester  Harbour  is  2  miles 
from  the  city,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inlet  of  the  English  Chamiel,  containing  Thorney 
Island, 
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Chichester,  a  township  of  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  10  miles  from 
Concord.    Po^?.  1000. 

Chickahomint,  chik'-a-hom-i-ne^  a  river  of 
Virginia,  U.S.,  running  into  James  river,  37 
miles  above  Point  Comfort. 

Chickasaw,  chik-a-saw',  a  county  in  the  N. 
of  Mississippi,  U.S.  Area.  970  square  miles. 
Fop.  7340  white,  9000  coloured. — The  Chicasaws 
are  an  Indian  tribe,  that  formerly  inhabited 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
About  5000  now  live  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Chickota,  ehik-o'-ta,  a  county  in  Arkansas, 
U.S.  Area.  860  square  miles.  Fop.  1720 
white,  7500  negroes. 

CniCLANA,  che-kla' -na,  a  town  of  Spain,  13 
miles  S.E.  from  Cadiz.  Fop.  22,000.— In  1811, 
the  French  wero  defeated  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  in  the  battle  of  Barossa,  2  miles  from  this 
place. 

Chiem-See,  ke-em-se,  a  lake  of  Bavaria.  {See 
Bavaria.) 

Chienti,  ke-en'-te,  a  river  of  Central  Italy, 
which,  after  a  course  of  45  miles,  enters  the 
Adriatic  25  miles  S.E.  from  Ancona. — On  its 
bank  is  Tolentino,  near  which  the  French,  under 
Murat,  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  May  4th, 
1815. 

Chieri,  ke-air'-e,  an  ancient  town  of  N. 
Italy,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  It  is  well  built, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  six  gates,  four 
squares,  several  churches  and  convents.  Marf. 
Fustians  and  cotton-stuffs,  silk  and  linen-thread. 
Fop.  15,570. 

Chieko,  ke'-air-o,  a  river  of  Europe,  which 
rises  in  Luxembourg,  and,  after  a  course  of  50 
miles,  joins  the  Meuse  4  miles  from  Sedan. 

CniiiSE,  ke  -ain-ai,  a  river  of  Italy,  wnich  rises 
near  Roncone,  a  villag'!  in  the  Tyrol,  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Idro,-  before  it  joins  the  Oglio,  18 
miles  VV.  from  Mantua.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  70  miles. — Between  this  river  and  the 
Mincio  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  in  June,  1859,  by  the  Austrians  against 
the  allied  French  and  Sardinians.  The  former 
were  defeated. 

Chieti,  ke'-ai-te,  a  fortified  archiepiscopal 
town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Pescara,  95  miles  N.  W. 
from  Rome.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches 
and  convents,  a  college,  theatre,  and  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fop.  19,780. — In  1802,  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  French. 

Chievres,  she'-aivr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on 
the  Hunel,  4  miles  from  Ath.  Manf,  Pottery 
and  cottons.    Fop.  3200. 

Chignecto  Bay,  che-nek'-to,  the  N.E.  arm  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Nova  Scotia.  The  isthmus 
which  connects  Nova  bcotia  with  New  Bruns- 
wick is  also  known  by  this  name. 

Chihuahua,  cke-oo -a-oo-a,  a  considerable 
town  ot  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  slate  of  the 
same  name,  350 miles  iN.vV.  from  Durango.  In 
the  public  square  stand  the  church,  the  royal 
treasury,  the  town-house,  and  the  richest  shops. 
The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  building,  the 
whole  front  being  covered  with  statues,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  being  also  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  mines 
of  silver.  Fop.  12,000.  The  State  belongs 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  and  occupies  the 
most  northern  part  of  Mexico:  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lofty  table-land,  generally  unpro- 
ductive of  crops,  but  abounding  in  rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  soil  is  highly  impregnated 
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with  nitre  and  other  salts.  Bivers.  The  Rio  del 
Norte  and  its  tributaries.  Area,  estimated  at 
107,500  square  miles.  Fop.  about  164,000.  Lat. 
between  27°  and  32°  N.  Lon.  between  104°  and 
108°  W. 

CniKiEi,  clii-kV-ri,  a  river  of  China,  rising  in 
the  Stanavoi  mountains,  near  Siberia,  and,  after 
V,  course  of  nearly  500  miles,  falling  into  the 
Amoor,  above  Saghalin  Oola. 

Chilca,  chil-ka,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Lima.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  ancient  Peruvian  edifices. 

Chili,  or  Chile,  cJiil'-c,  an  independent  state 
of  S.  America,  bounded  W.  and  S.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  N.  by  Bolivia,  and  E.  by  the 
Argentine  confederation  and  Patagonia.  Ext. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  2250  miles, 
reckoning  from  Cape  Horn  to  its  northern  limit, 
with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  90  to  200,  as  the 
great  range  of  mountains  called  the  Cordilleras, 
or  the  Andes,  approach  or  recede  from  the 
sea.  Area.  115,802  square  miles.  Divisions. 
It  IS  naturally  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first 
comprehending  the  islands,  which  the  republic 
claims,  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  with  the  coast  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  including  a  portion 
of  Patagonia;  the  second,  Chili  properly  so 
called;  and  the  third,  the  Andes,  or  the  country 
occupied  by  that  range  of  mountains.  Poli- 
tically, it  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  fifty-two  de- 
partments. The  provinces  are  Atacama,  Acon- 
cagua, Arauco,  Coquimbo,  Colchagua,  Concep- 
cion,  Chiloe,  Maule,  Nuble,  Santiago,  Talca, 
Valdivia,  and  Valparaiso.  Desc.  As  the  country 
rises  towards  the  Andes,  the  soil  becomes 
remarkably  fertile,  and  the  fertility  increases  in 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  sea.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitrous  and 
sulphureous  substances  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  it  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions; 
and  there  are  many  volcanoes  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity,  whilst  others,  at  intervals, 
emit  volumes  of  smoke.  Earthquakes  are 
common,  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  slight. 
The  great  earthquakes  happen  but  rarely,  five 
only  having  occurred  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  year  1782;  comprising  a  period 
of  244  years.  In  1822,  however,  one  took  place 
which  laid  Valparaiso,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Quil- 
lota,  towns  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso,  in 
ruins.  Its  shock  was  lelt  at  distances  of  500 
miles  from  its  centre.  In  1851  another  occurred, 
which  destroyed  200  houses  in  Valparaiso,  and 
many  of  the  principal  buildings.  Mountains. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  along  the  E. 
limit  of  Chili,  at  an  average  height  of  from 
13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  mountain-passes  traverse  this  chain,  the 
most  frequented  being  that  of  the  valley  of  Us- 
patalla,  below  the  peak  of  Aconcagua,  which  is 
12,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Another 
is  the  Pass  of  the  Portillo,  south  of  the  peak  of 
Supungato,  in  the  valley  of  Sunyan,  which  is 
14,000;  besides  several  others  of  less  note  and 
various  heights.  The.  peaks  of  Aconcagua  and 
Supungato,  and  many  others,  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  that  of  Aconcagua  being  23,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  highest 
known  volcano  in  the  world,  Bivers.  These 
have  mostly  their  sources  in  the  Andes,  and 
many  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  streams, 
which  become  dry  in  the  summer  season.  The 
largest  are  the  Maule,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name;  the  Copiapo,  the  Guasco,  the 
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Chuapa,  the  Biobio,  which  is  200  miles  long,  and 
2  wide  at  its  mouth;  the  Callacalla,  or  Rio  de 
Valdivia,  in  the  country  of  Arauca ;  the  Limari, 
the  Rapel,  and  the  Tolten.  Lakes.  Those  of 
Llangiuhue  and  Banco,  and  other  small  bodies 
of  water  in  the  country  E.  and  S.  of  Valdivia. 
Zoologij.  Chili  is  not  quite  so  abundant  in 
animals  as  the  other  countries  of  America, 
Among  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  puma  is  the  most 
formidable ;  and  the  llama  and  guanacoe  abound 
in  the  plains  of  the  southern  provinces.  Almost 
all  the  European  quadrupeds,  such  as  horses, 
asses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  many  kinds  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  even  mice,  have  been  brought  hither 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  have  multiphed  ex- 
ceedingly. Birds  exist  in  great  and  beautiful 
variety,  and  those  that  inhabit  the  coast  amount 
to  many  species.  There  are  but  few  reptiles. 
On  the  coast  are  caught  various  kinds  of  excel- 
lent fish,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
waters  of  Chili.  Pro.  In  the  north,  vegetation 
is  limited,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil; 
but  in  the  southera  provinces,  dense  forests 
spread  over  the  land,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the 
Andes  with  their  abundant  foliage.  Flowers  of 
the  richest  and  loveliest  hues  everywhere  de- 
light the  eye;  whilst  the  laurel,  the  cypress,  and 
the  myrtle,  attain  to  colossal  dimensions.  Hard 
woods  also  abound ;  but  agriculture,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  in  a  most  backward  state— the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  that  are  used  being  of  the 
roughest  and  most  primitive  kind.  In  the 
northern  districts,  maize  is  grown,  and  in  the 
southern,  wheat  and  barley;  hemp  is  also  raised, 
and  leguminous  plants  are  abundant.  Vege- 
tables are  not  much  cultivated,  but  potatoes  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  fruits  of  every 
description.  Minerals.  These  are  abundant; 
consisting  of  freestone,  flint,  rock  crystal,  and 
marble.  The  Chilian  marbles  are  generally  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  take  a  fine  polish.  Of 
spars  the  ditterent  species  are  infinite.  The 
mountains  contain  precious  stones,  such  as  the 
agate  and  the  jasper;  and  the  rivers  wash  down 
rubies  and  sapphires.  Zinc,  manganese,  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  are  met  with  in  Chili ; 
salt  is  found  to  the  south  of  the  river  Maypu, 
and  coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conception.  Lead  is  found  mixed  with  gold  or 
silver.  There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  which  are, 
however,  neglected,  fhe  provinces  of  Coquimbo, 
Copiapo,  and  Aconcagua,  are  rich  in  iron,  of  the 
very  best  quality;  and  there  are,  besides,  in  the 
country,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines.  Almost 
all  the  copper  in  Chili  contains  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  gold.  Between  the  cities  of 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  there  were  m  w^ork,  at 
one  time,  more  than  a  thousand  mines,  besides 
those  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua.  The  silver- 
miiics  are  found  only  in  the  highest  and  coldest 
parts  of  the  Andes :  the  richest  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aconcagua,  Coquimbo,  and  Copiapo. 
Manf.  Earthenware,  hempen  cloths,  leather, 
soap,  copper  wares,  brandy,  tallow,  and  char- 
coal. Exi).  Silver,  copper,  hides,  wool,  and 
j  hemp.  Imp.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hard- 
j  ware,  iron,  &c.,  principally  from  Great  Britain; 
linens,  from  Germany;  silks,  paper,  perfumery, 
leather,  and  brandy,  from  France;  tea,  sugar, 
nankeens,  &c.,  from  the  East  Indies  and  China; 
tobacco.,  oil,  sugar,  spermaceti,  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  from  the  United  States;  dyes, 
cofl'ee,  pearls,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  salts,  and 
spirits,  from  Peru  and  Central  America.  Gov, 
Republican;  considered  to  be  the  best  regulated 
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in  South  America.  Bel.  Roman  Catholic.  Fop. 
about  1,450,000.  Lat.  between  24°  and  63°  !S. 
Loyi.  between  68°  and  75°  W.— In  1535,  Almagro, 
a  Spanish  leader,  entered  Chili  without  the  least 
opposition,  and  annexed  the  N.  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Spanish  crown :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  provinces,  however,  took  up  arras  in 
defence  of  their  independence,  and  fought  with 
such  resolution,  that  the  Spaniards  under 
Almagro,  and  his  successor  Valdivia,  were 
unable  to  bring  them  entirely  into  subjec- 
tion to  Spain.  Hostilities  were  kept  up  at 
intervals  until  1771,  when  the  bpaniards 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  country  south 
of  the  river  Biobio,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fortresses,  along  its  banks,  and  the  town 
of  Valdivia.  In  1810  the  Chilians  determined  to 
emancipate  themselves  entirely  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  the  struggle  for  independence  re-com- 
menced, and  contmued  until  1818,  when  the 
decisive  battle  of  Maypu  broke  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  established  the  republic  on  a 
lirm  basis.  In  the  beginning  of  1859,  a  strong 
revolutionary  party  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  governrnent;  but  the  force  under  General 
Vidaurre  Leal,  in  a  battle  at  Coquimbo,  defeated 
the  insurgents;  which  event,  virith  other  suc- 
cesses in  the  south,  had  the  effect  of  checking, 
if  not  entirely  suppressfng,  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

Chili,  or  Petche-lt,  pe'-che-le,  the  most  N. 
but  least  productive  province  of  China.  It  is 
hov/ever  well  cultivated,  and  produces  millet 
ana  wheat  in  large  quantities.  It  contains  the 
capital,  Pekin.  Pop.  28,000,000.  Lat.  between 
35°  and  41°  30'  N.  Lon,  between  114°  and  320° 
E. — The  gulf  of  the  same  name  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  about  150  miles  in  length,  and 
the  same  in  breadth.  Lett,  between  37°  10'  and 
39°  20'  N.   Lon.  between  118°  and  121°  E. 

Chilicito,  chil'-e-se'-to,  a  village  of  the  Plata 
confederation,  40  miles  N.VV.  from  Rioja,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Fama- 
tina  valley,  and  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
Famatina.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  esti- 
mated at  3000  feet. 

Chilicothe,  chil'-e-Jcoth,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  and  capital  of  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  35  miles  S.E. 
from  Columbus.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  market-house,  banks,  gaol,  houses 
of  public  worship,  and  an  academy.  In  the 
town  and  vicinity  are  many  valuable  mills  and 
manufactories.  Fop.  7600.— There  are  other 
places  of  the  same  name  in  Illmois  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Chilka,  chU'-Jca^  a  salt  and  shallow  lake  of 
British  India,  with  several  islands,  lying  between 
the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  JExt. 
42  miles  long  and  15  broad. 

Chilkeea,  chU'-ke-a,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  Bengal  presidency,  70  miles  N,  from 
Bareilly .  It  is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  the 
trade  between  Kuinaon,  Tibet,  and  the  British 
teri'itory.  Fop.  Unascertained. 

Chi LLiAN WALLAH,  chU'-lc-Mi-tval'-la,  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Punjab,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Goojerat, 
and  5  miles  E.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum. 
This  place  has  obtained  celebrity  from  a  san- 
guinary battle  which  was  fought  here  on  January 
13, 1849,  between  the  British,  under  Lord  Gough, 
and  a  large  army  of  Sikhs.  The  greatest  valour 
was  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  the  loss  of  the 
two  armies  was  terrible.  Although  the  British 
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remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  victory 
was  dearly  purchased,  and  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare  do  not  record  a  fiercer  conflict.  The 
news  of  this  battle  occasiuned  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  England;  and  Sir  Charles  James  IS' airier 
was  immediately  appointed  to  supersede  Lord 
Gough.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  battle 
of  Goojerat  had  been  fought,  and  the  Sikh  power 
broken. 

CniLLON,  Castle  of,  shil'-lawng,  a  fortress  of 
Switzerland,  m  the  canton  Vaud,  6  miles  S.E. 
from  Vevay.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  rock  at 
the  cast  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  waters 
of  which  are,  according  to  Byron— 

*'  A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below." 
It  was  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy, 
and  was  long  used  as  a  state  prison.  In  1859  it 
was  occupied  as  an  arsenal.  By  this  castlo 
Rousseau  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  Heloise ; 
and  in  it,  Boniiivard.Byron'sPrisoner  of  Chillon, 
was  confined  for  several  years. 

Chiloe,  chil'-o,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
S.America,  situated  inthe  large  gulf  or  bay  of  An- 
cud,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Chili. 
With  upwards  of  sixty  smaller  islands,  it  forms 
a  province  of  the  Chihan  republic,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  peopled  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Indians.  They  are  all  adjacent  to  the  main 
island  of  Chiloe,  from  which  the  archipelago 
takes  its  name.  Ext.  This  island  is  about  120 
miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth.  Desc.  Hilly, 
but  not  mountainous,  and  thickly-wooded,  save 
in  the  few  valleys  among  the  hills,  and  along 
the  shores,  where  partial  cultivation  is  carried 
on.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  some 
fruits.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  are  reared;  but 
the  inhabitants  being  naturally  indolent,  have 
recourse  to  fishing  for  a  great  portion  of  their 
subsistence.  Fop.  of  province,  61,000.  Lat. 
between  41°  40'  and  43°  20'  S.  Lo7i.  47°  W.— 
This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1558. 

Chiltern  Hills,  chil'-tern,  a  ridge  of  chalky 
hills  of  England,  traversing  the  county  of  Bucks, 
between  Tring  in  Herts,  and  Goring  in  Oxford- 
shire. Their  principal  summit  is  Wendover, 
which  is  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.— The  office  of  "Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds"  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  depredators,  who,  in  former 
times,  infested  the  forests  with  which  the  sides 
of  these  hills  were  covered;  and  it  has  been  re- 
tained to  enable  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resign  their  seats  in  that  assembly 
by  accepting  this  office  under  the  crown.  The 
duties  of  the  ofi&ce  are  merely  nominal,  and  there 
are  no  emoluments  attached  to  it,  as  it  is  retained 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  because  a  member  of  Par- 
liament is  unable  to  relinquish  his  seat  under 
any  other  condition.  This  is  the  only  office 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Chilton,  c1dl'4on,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  4000. 

Chimay,  she'-mai,  a  town  in  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Hainault,  32  miles  S.E,  from  Mons. 
Man/.  Beer,  lace,  leather,  cotton,  and  hardware. 
There  are  some  marble -quarries  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  Fop.  3400. 

Chimed,  chim-bo,  a  town  of  S.  America,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Chimborazo,  50  miles 
N.E.  from  Guayaquil. 

Chimbqkazo,  chim'-bo-ra'-zo,  the  highest  peak 
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of  the  Andes,  in  Quito.  Height.  21,425  feet. 
Lat.  1°  30'  S.  Lon.  79°  5'  W.— In  1802,  Hum- 
boldt ascended  this  mountain,  to  the  height  of 
19,286  feet,  and  in  1831  lioussingault  and  Hall 
managed  to  reach  an  elevation  409  higher  than 
that  which  was  reached  by  Humboldt.  {See 
America,  South.) 

China,  chi'-na,  an  immense  empire  in  the 
S.E.  of  Asia.  The  territories  subject  to  its 
emperor  are  of  vast  extent,  including  Man- 
chooria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia  between  Hindostan  on  the  S.  and 
Asiatic  Russia  on  the  N.  These  countries  will 
be  noticed  under  their  respective  headings. — 
China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  China,  or  Southern 
Sea;  on  the  W.  by  the  imperfectly-known 
tracts  of  Great  Thibet  and  other  dependencies, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Mongolia  and  Manchooria. 
Ext.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  1600  miles, 
in  a  line  from  the  Great  Wall,  N,  of  Pekiu,  to 
Cape  Cansi  in  the  S.,  opposite  the  island  of 
Hainan ;  with  a  breadth  varing  from  900  to  1300 
miles.  Area,  about  1,300,000  square  miles. 
Coast-line,  about  2500  miles.  Political  Divi- 
sions. For  administrative  purposes,  China  is 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces  : — Chili  or  Pe- 
tche-li,  Chang-tung,  Shan-si,  Ho-nan,  Kiang-su, 
Ngan-hoei,  Kiang-si,  Che-kiang,  Fo-kien,  Hov- 
pe,  Hoo-nan,  Shen-si,  Kan-si,  Se-tchu-an, 
Quangtun,  Quang-si,  Knsi-tcheon,  and  Yun- 
nan. Desc.  Until  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  in 
1858,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  this 
country  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  gaining  au- 
thentic information  regarding  mueli  of  its  in- 
terior. To  us  therefore,  a  great  portion  must 
still  be  regarded  as  a  terra  incognita.  For  gen- 
eral purposes,  however,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
describe  it  as  a  level,  fertile,  and  highly-cul- 
tivated region,  varied  by  mountain-chains  of 
considerable  magnitude,  though  they  seem  to 
be  only  lower  stages  of  those  enormous  ma>ses 
which'stretch  across  Central  Asia.  The  princi- 
pal chain  is  that  of  Yung-ling,  which  runs  N. 
and  S.  throwing  out  numerous  ramifications 
of  greater  or  less  extent  and  elevation.  The 
most  important  of  these  take  an  E.  direc- 
tion, and  become  the  leading  watersheds  of 
the  country,  dividing  into  three  great  basins, 
through  which  the  accumulated  waters  roll  in 
mighty  rivers  to  the  sea.  Even  the  average 
height  of  these  mountains  is  unascertained, 
but  many  of  their  summits  are  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow.  Taking  the  largest  rivers  as 
an  indication  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  it 
inclines  from  W.  to  E.,  the  mountains  gra- 
dually decreasing  towards  the  coast,  and  finally 
losing  themselves  in  level  tracts,  the  largest 
of  which,  called  the  Great  Plain,  covers  an 
area  of  210,000  square  miles.  In  China 
proper  there  are  no  active  volcanoes,  liivers. 
China  is  distinguished  for  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  her  rivers.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Blue  River,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Yel- 
low River,  like  two  great  arteries  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  water  the  whole  extent 
of  its  central  regions.  These  have  numerous 
tributaries,  several  of  which  equal  the  greatest 
rivers  of  Europe.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
Pei-kiang  and  the  Hong-kiang  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  each  of  which  flow  into  the  Chu- 
kiang,  or  Canton  river,  and  the  Eu-ho,  having 
a  N.  course,  which  joins  the  Pei-ho,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  forming  in  its  course 
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a  portion  of  the  line  of  the  Imperial  Canal. 
Lakes.  Numerous,  but  many  of  them  mere  ex- 
pansions of  the  rivers.  The  largest  is  the 
Tong-ting-hou,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan, 
which  receives  a  vast  number  of  small  streams, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
It  is  upwards  of  200  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Po-yang-hou,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  is  the 
next  in  size,  being  90  miles  long  and  20  broad. 
The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  described  as  extremely 
beautiful.  All  the  lakes  are  well  stored  with 
fish.  Climate.  The  climate  of  China  varies 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
former  prevails  in  the  southern  provinces, 
which  experience  a  higher  temperature  than 
Bengal;  while  the  vicinity  of  Pekin  is  colder 
than  countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe.  In  the  south,  typhoons,  or  hurricanes 
of  wind,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  the  China  sea,  often  devastating  the 
island  of  Hainan,  but  seldom  extending  far  to 
the  north  of  Canton.  These  terrible  gales, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  life  and  property, 
and  cause  many  wrecks  in  the  China  sea,  usually 
last  for  about  24  hours,  some,  however,  have 
been  known  to  rage  without  intermission  for 
double  that  period  of  time.  Zoology.  The  high 
cultivation  of  its  land,  and  the  density  of  its 
population,  have  long  since  nearly  extirpated 
whatever  wild  animals  may  formerly  have 
existed.  The  tiger  is  still  found  in  the  forests 
of  Yun-nan,  and  wild  cats  still  prowl  through 
the  woods  of  the  south.  Bears  are  said  to  be 
occasionally  seen,  and  camels  and  elephants  are 
largely  domesticated.  The  domestic  dog  is 
unitormly  of  one  variety,  and  there  are  several 
speoies  of  rats.  The  deer  family  are  now  rare. 
Bats  are  numerous,  and  the  feathered  tribes 
abound,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  gor- 
geous in  their  plumage.  Pheasants  are  parti- 
cularly fine,  and  aquatic  birds  are  plentiful. 
The  reptiles  comprise  some  species  of  serpents 
of  enormous  size,  which  are  not  considered 
dangerous.  A  smaller  species,  called  the  pak- 
y-hak,  is  described  as  being  extremely  veno- 
mous. Tortoises  are  common,  and  locusts  prove 
sometimes  destructive  to  the  crops.  With  re- 
gard to  fish,  it  is  said  that  no  country  is  so 
abundantly  supplied.  Fro.  In  China,  agricul- 
ture takes  the  lead  of  every  other  pursuit ;  and 
the  emperor  himself  encourages  it,  by  repairing, 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  year,  to  a  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing  it.  The  great  object  is 
to  bring  every  spot  under  cultivation;  conse- 
quently, every  expedient  is  resorted  to  for  the 
achievement  of  this  object.  Canals  are  made, 
and  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  are  formed 
into  terraces,  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  buckets ;  or  the  rain  is  collected  in  reservoirs 
at  the  top,  and  carried  down  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  conduits.  The  chief  object  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  general  food  of  the  empire,  is 
rice.  In  the  more  northerly  provinces  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  European  grains  are  grown 
in  large  quantities.  The  next  staple  is  the  tea- 
plant,  of  which  vast  plantations  are  found  in 
the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
In  the  southern  provinces,  large  tracts  are 
covered  with  the  white  mulberry,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
ranks,  vast  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised  iu 
the  middle  provinces ;  cotton,  however, is  largely 
imported  from  India,  as  that  which  is  raised  at 
home  is  not  sutficieut  to  supply  the  wants  of 
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the  population.  Tobacco,  camphor,  sugar-cane, 
rlmbarb,  ginseng-,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous 
plants,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  Chinese 
agricultural  products.  Minerals.  Copper,  rock 
crystal,  lapis  lazuli,  a  small  but  fine  species  of 
ruby,  quicksilver  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  iron, 
tin,  sulphur,  and  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite :  alum,  nitre,  gypsum,  and  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  earth,  in  inexhaustible  beds.  The 
possession  of  this  last  mineral,  and  the  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  worked  by  the  Chinese, 
gave  the  name  of  China  to  the  beautiful  ware 
which,  for  a  long  period,  monopolized  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  This  country  also  abounds  with 
salt;  silver  of  great  purity,  known  as  sycee 
silver,  and  gold  have  been  found,  but  not  in 
great  quantities.  Manf.  Important.  The  prin- 
cipal are  porcelain,  vvhich,  in  the  whitenes?, 
hardness,  and  transparency  of  its  substance, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  the  colours  laid  upon  it, 
surpasses  any  imitation  that  has  been  made 
of  it ;  silks  and  satins ;  cottons,  in  the  form  of 
nankeen,  which  is  naturally  of  a  yellow  or  buff 
colour,  but  is  frequently  dyed  blue,  black,  and 
brown.  In  the  art  of  carving,  great  excellence 
and  ingenuity  are  shown,  especially  in  cutting, 
and  carving  ivory  into  fans,  baskets,  &c.  They 
also  excel  in  making  tortoise-shell  and  mother  - 
of-pearl,  in  silver  filigree  work,  and  lacquered 
cabinets ;  and  in  ornamenting  cabinet-wares  and 
tea-chests ;  while  their  paper,  ink,  and  printing, 
may  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Commerce.  This  has 
hitherto  been  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
JSxij.  Tea,  porcelain,  raw  and  spun  silk,  sugar, 
rhubarb,  embroidery,  lacquered  wares,  and 
carved  articles  of  various  kinds.  Imp.  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  opium,  raw  cotton,  furs,  and 
edible  birds' -nests,  vvhich  form  an  expensive 
article  of  luxury,  and  are  held  in  great  esteem. 
Fuhlic  Works.  In  these,  China  is  remarkable. 
No  nation  can  produce  a  parallel  to  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  in  actual  length,  is  nearly  700 
miles.  Like  the  other  Chinese  canals,  it  is  not 
constructed  on  the  same  artificial  and  scientific 
principles  as  those  of  Europe,  nor  composed, 
like  them,  of  successive  pieces  of  water  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  which  are  supplied  from  reservoirs 
and  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
locks.  The  want  of  locks  obliges  the  Chinese 
to  conduct  the  canal,  by  a  winding  line,  round 
the  different  elevations  which  are  encountered 
in  its  course.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  resulting, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  internal  irrigation 
supplied  by  this  canal  and  its  branches,  renders 
the  country  through  which  it  is  cut,  the  most 
populous  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  also,  bridges  are 
to  be  found  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude,  and  for  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  overcome  in  their  construction.  The  great 
roads  are  likewise  magnificent  works ;  but  the 
most  stupendous  of  all  the  public  undertakings 
of  China,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  Wall.  This  mighty  rampart  has 
been  drawn  along  the  whole  northern,  and  part 
of  the  western  frontier,  over  a  vast  chain  of 
mountains,  the  sinuosities  of  which  it  follows 
throughout  a  course  of  about  1400  miles.  On 
the  plain  it  is  30  feet  high  ;  but  when  it  is  car- 
ried over  rocks,  the  height  is  generally  reduced 
to  15  or  20  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  whole 
wall  at  the  base  is  25  feet,  diminishing  to  20 
and  15  at  the  summit,  which  affords  a  broad 
and  level  platform.  It  is  defended  by  towers. 
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placed  at  intervals  of  about  100  yards,  10  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  nearly  the  same  In 
height.  This  immense  work  was  built  about 
200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  a  defence 
against  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  who 
have  inhabited  the  wild  country  beyond  it  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  constructed  of  earth 
or  rubbish,  cased  on  each  side  by  stone  or  brick- 
work.. Inhabitants.  The  Chinese,  in  their 
physiognomy  and  general  appearance,  exhibit 
unequivocal  proofs  of  Mongol  origin,  together 
with  some  features  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
face  is  square  and  flat,  the  nose  small,  but  broad 
at  the  root,  the  eye  elongated  and  oblique, 
and  the  colour  a  pale  yellow.  Their  long 
black  hair  is  plaited  into  a  tail,  reaching  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  waist,  and  some- 
times to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  rest  of  the  scalp 
being  closely  shaven.  The  people  in  general 
are  well  clothed,  the  higher  ranks  in  silks  and 
satins,  the  lower  in  cotton.  Some  of  the  boat- 
men, however,  who  ply  on  the  shores  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  are  destitute  even  of  such  clothing 
as  decency  requires.  They  are  extremely  dirty 
in  their  persons,  and  seem  to  have  a  rooted 
aversion  to  cold  water,  either  for  drinking  or 
ablution.  Manners  and  Customs.  The  national 
character  seem.s  to  partake  of  a  large  share  of 
that  kind  of  watchful  jealousy  v>iiich  might  be 
supposed  to  be  cherished  under  the  eye  of  a  con- 
stant, though  not  a  violent  despotism.  Every  in- 
dication of  energetic  or  vehement  action  is  stu- 
diously discouraged;  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  seems  reduced  to  an  endless  routine  of  parade 
and  ceremony.  To  speak  but  seldom,  and  only  on. 
great  occasions,  is  considered  highly  becoming; 
whilst  a  certain  gravity  always  sits  upon  the 
countenance,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
European  ideas  of  gaiety.  They  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  dancing.  There  are  no  fairs  or 
meetings  for  the  lower  ranks ;  no  balls,  routs, 
or  concerts  for  the  higher.  They  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  can  find  delight  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  or  fencing,  or  in  active  games,  such  as 
cricket,  golf,  or  tennis.  The  Tartars,  indeed, 
delight  in  hunting ;  but  this  taste  has  never 
been  commmiicated  to  the  Chinese.  The  only 
amusements,  therefore,  are  their  feasts,  which 
are  conducted  in  as  grave  and  ceremonious  a 
manner  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Public  intoxi- 
cation is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  though  they 
are  accused  of  privately  indulging  in  strong 
liquors.  The  greatest  and  best  trait  in  the 
national  character  is  a  steady  and  unremitting 
industry.  To  balance  this,  however,  they  exhibit 
all  the  vices  of  mean  and  degraded  minds. 
From  the  throne  to  the  lowest  subject,  an  utter 
and  abhorrent  disregard  cf  truth  prevails,  and 
their  unrivalled  skill  in  every  branch  of  the  art  of 
cheating,  has  been  remarked,  with  astonishment, 
by  all  their  mercantile  visitors.  That  active  and 
enlightened  humanity  which  is  such  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  European  manners,  is  en- 
tirely unknown;  whilst  the  female  sex  are  quite 
excluded  from  general  society,  and  seem  to  be 
held  in  very  low  estimation.  The  feet  of  many 
of  these  are  compressed  from  the  earliest  age, 
that  their  growth  may  be  repressed ;  a  small  foot 
being  one  of  the  grentcst  ornaments  which  a 
Chinese  beauty  can  po.-sess.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Literature  is,  from  the  highest  offices  to  the 
lowest,  the  great  passport  to  political  promotion. 
An  annual  examination  is  held,  when  every  can- 
didate, according  to  the  measure  of  learning 
which  he  has  displayed,  is  promoted  to  a  corre- 
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spending  place  in  the  government.  In  the  case 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  or  of  some  Tartar  chief- 
tains, interest  and  favour  may  operate ;  but  for 
all  the  rest,  the  scrutiny  is  said  to  be  conducted 
with  very  great  impartiahty.  There  is  nothing 
more  singular  than  the  language  of  China, 
which  has  entirely  lost  its  original  and  simple 
character  of  picture-writing,  and  now  consists 
of  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  symbols.  The 
art  of  printing  from  blocks,  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  gunpowder,  were  known  in  China 
before  they  were  discovered  in  Europe.  Tn 
science  the  Chinese  have  made  little  progress ; 
whilst  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  state.  The  public  buildings 
throughout  the  empire  display  no  sort  of  taste  ; 
and  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin,  varnished 
over  like  china-ware,  and  with  bells  at  every 
corner,  can  suggest  no  higher  idea  than  that 
of  a  huge  toy.  In  gardening  they  have  attained 
to  greater  eminence ;  but  as  to  painting,  they 
are  totally  ignorant  of  its  first  principles,  and 
can  only  make  a  close  and  servile  copy  of  any 
natural  object.  Their  music  is  extremely  simple, 
and  destitute  both  of  science  and  system.  The 
drama  is  a  favourite  amusement;  but  it  is  not 
performed  in  accordance  with  European  ideas 
of  such  representations.  The  players  are  gene- 
rally united  in  companies,  and  are  hired  by  in- 
dividuals to  enliven  the  scene  of  domestic 
festivity.  They  ply  continually  on  the  canals, 
waiting  for  this  employment ;  hui  their  exhibi- 
tions, in  general,  consist  of  low  and  disgusting 
buffoonery.  Rel.  The  multitude  universally 
believe  in  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad,  who 
preside  over  the  seasons,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
other  natural  objects,  their  doors  and  hearths, 
and  everything  in  which  mortals  are  concerned. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  congregational 
worship,  no  public  sacrifices,  nothing  by  which 
men  can  be  assembled  together,  an  object  stu- 
diously avoided  by  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tenets  of  Confucius  are  adopted  by 
court  and  upper  classes;  Buddhism  is  the  reli- 
gion of  the  srreat  mass  of  the  people ;  and  there 
are  many  followers  of  Taou  and  Mahomet.  The 
Tae-pings,  or  revolutionists  who  have  been 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  present  dynasty  with- 
out success  since  1851,  seem  to  profess  a  kind  of 
bastard  Christianity.  Gov.  Absolute.  The  em- 
peror combines  in  his  person  the  attributes  of 
supreme  magistrate  and  sovereign  pontiff,  and, 
as  "  Heaven's  Son,"  he  is  accountable  to  Heaven 
alone.  His  authority  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
complete  and  deeply  rooted  that  exists  anywhere 
on  the  globe.  There  is  no  nobility,  no  priest- 
hood, no  privileged  body  of  any  description 
which  can  share,  and  thereby  diminish,  the 
respect  and  influence  claimed  by  the  sovereign. 
In  no  class,  or  rather  in  no  individual,  does  there 
exist  any  sentiment  of  honour  or  pride  which 
can  deter  him  from  laying  himself  in  the  dust 
beneath  his  imperial  master.  The  bamboo,  as 
the  chief  instrument  of  government,  is  ap- 
V'"  plied,  without  distinction,  to  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  Chinese.  Yet  this  government,  amidst 
the  excess  of  its  despotism,  presents,  in  many 
respects,  a  mild  and  moderate  aspect  quite 
miknown  to  the  other  absolute  monarchies  of 
Asia.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  principle 
which  runs  through  all  its  transactions,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  all  its  public  acts,  that 
the  emperor  is  the  father  of  his  people.  Ilanda- 
rins.  These  are  divided  into  nine  orders.  The 
lowest  is  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
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revenue.  Others  are  governors  of  cities,  on  the 
magnitude  of  which  their  consequence  depends ; 
others  are  overseers,  visitors,  or  inspectors ; 
and  the  highest  class  are  governors  of  provinces, 
or  viceroys.  Each  mandarin  exercises  over  those 
that  are  under  his  sway  an  authority  equally 
absolute  with  that  of  the  monarch.  Besides 
ruling,  he  also  preaches  to  the  people ;  and  strict 
instructions  are  transmitted  from  the  imperial 
court  as  to  the  matter  of  his  sermons.  The 
penal  code  of  China  is  severe,  and  many  offences 
are  punished  with  death.  For  inferior  trans- 
gressions, the  instrument  of  correction,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  bamboo ;  so  that  all  China  has 
been  compared  to  a  school  governed  by  the  rod. 
Fop.  Immense.  A  French  paper,  Le  Moniteur 
de  la  Flotte,  published  the  following  in  1859  : — 
"  A  recent  document,  the  source  of  which  is  au- 
thentic, allows  a  great  blank  to  be  filled  up,  as 
the  last  official  census  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Kia  King,  in  18  io.  At  the  period  of  the 
attack  on  Canton  by  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Seymour,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  where  they  found  a  book 
in  the  Chinese  language,  produced  at  the  impe- 
rial printing-office  of  Pekin,  and  entitled  *  List 
of  the  Population  of  China  and  of  her  Colonies, 
according  to  the  Census  made  by  Order  of  the 
Sublime  Emperor,  Hien  Fung,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (1852).'  The  emperor  Hien 
Fung  is  now  on  the  throne,  and  the  census  which 
he  has  had  made,  is  thirty-seven  years  more 
recent  than  that  executed  in  the  reign  of  Kia 
King.  During  that  period  of  time,  the  popula- 
tion of  China  has  increased  in  a  considerable 
proportion.  In  1815  it  was  371,000,000,  and  in 
1852  it  had  reached  to  396,000,000.  It  may 
now  be  calculated  witliout  exaggeration  at 
400,000,000."  Lat.  between  zO''  and'4'2°  N.  Lon. 
between  98°  and  122"^  E.— The  early  history  of 
China  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  at  an  early  period  it  attained  to  a 
great  degree  of  civilization.  The  most  memo- 
rable modern  conquest  was  that  of  Genghis 
Khan,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
entered  China  in  all  the  array  of  a  barbarous 
conqueror,  inspiring  terror  wherever  he  turned 
his  steps.  His  successors,  however,  sought  to 
improve  by  policy  what  they  had  acquired  by 
arms,  and  diligently  applied  themselves  to  repair 
the  ravages  made  by  their  first  irruption.  Their 
dynasty  gradually  lost  its  energy,  and  was  sup- 
planted by  one  of  the  native  Chinese  princes, 
called  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century, this  dynasty  was  overthrown 
in  an  irruption  of  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  who 
have  ever  since  continued  to  hold  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire.  The  first  attempt  made 
by  the  British  to  open  a  trade  with  Cliina  was 
in  1637,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Subse- 
quently the  East-India  Company  began  to  trad(? 
with  the  empire,  but  no  direct  recognition 
of  each  other  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments till  1792,  when  Lord  Macartney  was 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Chinese  court. 
In  1816  Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  a  second 
embassy,  but  was  treated  with  such  insolence 
that  it  greatly  irritated  the  British  people. 
No  collision,  however,  of  importance  occurred 
till  1841,  when  hostilities  were  commenced, 
which  resulted  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
"Celestials."  In  the  following  year,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Nankin,  the  treaty  stipu- 
lating that  a  British  consul  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fov- 
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tcheou,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Other  advan- 
tages were  gained ;  but,  in  1847,  fresh  outrages, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts  and  a  new  con- 
vention, by  which  further  redress  was  obtained. 
In  1851  a  great  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
empire,  and  many  of  the  most  important  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  ''Girdle  of  China,"  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  following  year 
they  took  Nanldn  and  Amoy,  which,  however, 
were  soon  retaken  by  the  imperial  troops.  In 
1S53  Shanghai,  the  next  commercial  city  in  im- 
portance to  Canton,  was  captured,  and  success 
after  success  seemed  to  follow  their  arms  in  their 
progress  towards  Pekin.  Here,  however,  their 
triumphs  ended.  They  were,  after  some  hard 
fighting,  driven  back  from  the  imperial  city,  and 
have  excited  little  interest  since,  although  the 
rebellion  still  continues.  In  1856  a  misunder- 
standing between  China  and  Great  Britain  arose 
on  account  of  the  Chinese  having  boarded  the 
Arroic,  a  lorcha,  lying  in  the  Canton  river,  with 
a  British  colonial  register.  The  Canton  forts 
were  taken,  and  Canton  was  bombarded  by  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  in  1856,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Chinese  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed. 
In  1858  Canton  was  taken,  and  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river  v^^ere  taken  by  the 
allied  French  and  English  forces.  This  event 
was  speedily  followed  by  negotiations  at  Tien- 
tsin, when  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was  concluded 
between  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  plenipotentiaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Chinese  minister  Keying  on  the 
other.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America  were  to  be  allowed  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  new 
ports  were  to  be  opened,  Christianity  was  to  be 
tolerated,  and  Chinese  converts  protected,  while 
a  British  envoy  was,  for  the  future,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  at  Pekin.  The  Chinese,  how- 
ever, stopped  Mr.  Bruce,  the  British  representa- 
tive, on  his  way  to  that  city  in  1859,  and  repulsed 
the  British  steamers  and  troops  that  attempted 
to  force  a  passage  by  the  Ta-ku  forts.  This  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros  were  obliged  to  return  to  China  and 
accompany  the  French  and  British  troops  to 
Pekin,  which  fell  into  their  possession  in  Oc- 
tober, 1860.  The  former  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was 
then  ratified,  new  concessions  were  made,  Kow- 
loon  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  exchange  for 
Chusan,  and  an  apology  was  made  for  the  attack 
on  the  vessels  that  were  accompanying  Mr. 
Bruce  to  Pekin  in  the  year  before.  Subsequent 
to  that  time  the  allied  forces  remained  in  China 
actively  engaged  in  aiding  the  Emperor  against 
the  Tae-pings,  and  the  Chinese  army  and  navy 
were  re-organized  by  Colonel  Ward  and  Captain 
Sherrard  Osborn,  who  entered  the  Emperor's 
service  with  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Gun-boats  were  also  built  in  England, 
and  British  sailors  engaged  for  the  Chinese  naval 
service  for  a  limited  period. 

Chinchilla,  cUn-chU'-la,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Murcia,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Albacete.  Manf.  Cotton,  linen  and  hempen 
goods,  earthenware,  hardware,  wine,  bricks,  and 
brandy.   Fop,  about  13,000. 

Chinchoob,  chin-choor,  atownof  Hindostan, 
province  of  Aurungabad.   Fop.  5000. 

Chine  (la),  sA.een,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada, 
70  miles  above  Montreal.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
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provinces,  and  one  of  the  points  of  a  canal 
which  leads  to  Montreal,  and  enables  vessels  to 
avoid  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis. 

Ching-king,  Mougden-,  or  Leao-tong,  a 
province  of  China,  north  of  the  "great  wall," 
comprising  the  "  Regent's  Sword,"  a  peninsula 
in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but 
producing  cotton,  pulse,  flour,  and  live  stock. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Chingleput,  ching-le-pui' ,  a  town  and  for- 
tress of  British  India,  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Palar  river,  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Madras. — The  district  immediately 
surrounds  the  city,  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
Arcot  districts.  Area.  3020  square  miles,  Desc. 
For  the  most  part  unfruitful,  and  generally  low, 
with  some  rising  ground  here  and  there.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Palar,  and  the  Pulicat 
lake  and  other  lagoons  skirt  the  coast.  Manf. 
Unimportant,  consisting  mostly  of  pottery  and 
cotton  cloths.    Fop.  584,000. 

Chin-hae,  chiyi'-hai,  a  maritime  city  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  12  miles  N.K. 
from  Ningpo.  This  town  was  captured,  with 
157  pieces  of  cannon,  by  the  British  in  1841. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

CiiiNi,  che'-ne,  a  village  of  British  India,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  8770  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Laf.  31°  30'  N.  Lot.  78°  19' 
E. — Another  in  Scinde,  30  miles  from  Sehwan, 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Chinian,  St.,  sheen-7/aio,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Herault,  11  miles  S.E. 
from  St.  Puns.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  brandy, 
and  leather.   Fop.  4300. 

Chin-kiang-foo,  chin-lce-ang-foo,  a  fortified 
city  of  Cliina,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  50  miles 
E.  from  Nankin.  Fop.  Uncertain.  There  is 
here  a  pagoda  of  cast  iron  80  feet  high,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  upwards  of  1200  years  old.  In  1842 
this  city  was  taken  by  the  British.  Led.  32°  10' 
N.   Lon.  119°  34'  E. 

Chinnock,  chin'-no7c,  the  name  of  three  Eng- 
lish parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  800. 

Chinondega,  New  and  Old,  che-non-dai'-rjay 
two  contiguous  towns  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America.  Fop.  respectively  10,000  and 
4000,  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
trading  with  the  interior. 

Chioggia,  ke-odg'-e-a,  an  old  fortified  town 
of  Northern  Italy,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Adriatic,  14  miles  S.W,  from 
Venice.  Fop.  including  the  rest  of  the  island, 
26,000. 

Chios,  or  Scio,  hi'-os,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  JExt.  32  miles  long,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  8  to  18  miles.  Area.AOO  square 
miles.  Fop.  may  be  estimated  at  30,000.  The 
wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  It  belongs 
to  the  Turks,  who,  in  1822,  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  without  mercy,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  which  was  excited  by  some 
Greeks  from  Samos  and  Candia.  Homer  was 
born  here  according  to  some  authorities. 

Chippenham,  chip' -pcn-ham,:iio\v\'\,  borough, 
and  parish  of  Wiltshire,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Bath,  on  the  Avon,  over  which  there  is  an  ele- 
gant freestone  bridge.  The  church  is  a  large, 
ancient,  and  interesting  structure,  and  contains 
some  very  old  and  curious  moimmental  devices 
and  inscriptions,  Manf,  Silks  and  woollen 
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croods,  with  tanning  and  malting".  Fop,  of  parish, 
0396 ;  of  borough,  7075. 

Chippeway  River,  chip'-pe-wai,  a  river  of 
North  America,  which,  after  a  course  of  150 
miles,  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  and  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  Montreal  river  by  a  short 
passage. — A  county  in  the  north  part  of  M  ichi- 
p:an.  Area.  2376  square  miles.  Fop.  1800  —  A 
township  of  Ohio,  9  miles  from  Columbus.  Fop. 
3000.  There  is  a  tribe  of  native  Indians  called 
Chippeways,  said  to  be  about  20,000  in  number, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  dwell  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  river.  ^ 

CHiPPiNa-CAMDEN",  chip'-ping  kdm'-den,  a 
town  and  parish  of  Gloucestershire,  23  miles 
N.E.  from  Gloucester.  ^Area  of  parish,  4660 
acres.   Fop.  about  3000. 

Chipping-Norton',  nor'-ton,  a  town  and  pa- 
rish of  Oxfordshire,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford. 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  church,  a  town- 
hall,  National  and  British  schools,  and  an  en- 
dowed grammar-school.  Manf.  Woollen  shawls, 
tweeds,  and  horse-cloths.  Fop.^  town  and  parish, 
3100. 

CHippiifG-OifGAR,  07i'-gar,  an  ancient  town 
and  parish  in  Essex.   Fop.  867. 

Chipping-Sodbury,  sod'-her-e,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Gloucestershire,  11  miles  from  Bristol. 
There  are  large  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  and 
lime-kilns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  1300. 
—Near  it  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Bristol  to  Gloucester. 

Chiquitos,  cJie-Tce'-tose,  a  district  of  Bolivia, 
in  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz,  extending  N. 
and  S.  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes.  The 
country  is  generally  uncultivated,  and  only  par- 
tially inhabited,  its  inhabitants  being,  for  the 
most  part,  fishers  and  hunters.  Lat  between 
15°  and  17°  S.   Lon.  between  55°  and  62°  W. 

Chiriqui,  che-re'-Jce,  a  large  lagoon  of  Central 
America,  on  the  coast  ot  Veragua.  It  is  an  inlet 
01  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  chain  of  islands.  The  lagoon  extends 
along  the  coast  about  90  miles,  and  from  40  to 
50  inland,  and  is  capable  of  containing  vessels  of 
the  largest  class.  It  receives  the  waters  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Chirk,  chirk,  a  village  and  parish  of  Denbigh- 
shire, N.  Wales,  4  miles  S.  from  Euabon.  Fop. 
1630. — Near  the  village,  an  iron  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported by  10  arches,  conveys  the  Ellesmere 
Canal  across  the  Dee,  at  a  height  of  70  feet. 

Chirkaree,  chir-Jca-re',  a  protected  state  of 
India,  41  miles  S.W.  from  Banda.  Area.  890 
square  miles.  Fop.  82,000.— This  state  pays  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  British  of  nearly  9500  ru- 
pees, and  supports  1000  infantry,  300  cavalry,  and 
30  artillery. 

Chirnside,  cMrn-side',  a  village  of  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Berwick,  the 
birthplace  oi  David  Hume  the  historian.  Fop. 
1502. 

Chirra  Poongee,  chir'-ra  poon-ge,  a  town 
o(  Eastern  India,  on  the  Cossya  hills.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  4200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  orange 
and  pineapple  trees.  Coal  and  iron  are  also 
plentiful.  Up  to  1834  it  was  a  British  station 
for  convalescents ;  but  in  that  year  it  was  aban- 
doned. 

Chislehurst,  cMs'Sel-hirst,  a  village  oi  Kent, 
22  miles  N.E.  from  IMaidstone,  in  which  the 
eminent  antiquary  William  Camden  once  re- 
sided.  Fojh  2287. 

CmswTCK,  chk'-ik,  a  parish  and  village  in 
Zdh 
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Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  7^  miles  from  St. 
Paul's.  Fop  6505. — The  gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  in  this  parish,  and  in  Chis- 
wiek  House  the  statesmenFox  and  Canning  died, 
CniTTAGONG,  or  Islamabad,  chit' -ta- gong,  a 
district  in  the  S.E.  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
inclosed  by  Tipperali,  Burmah,  Aracan,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Area,  about  3000  square  miles.  Besc.  Traversed 
by  the  Mugh  mountains,  and  by  numberless 
streams  flowing  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
into  the  Irawaddy.  The  tracts  of  land  lying 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  are  very  fer- 
tile. Pro.  Rice,  salt,  timber,  ivory,  indigo, 
cotton,  hemp,  pepper,  some  coffee,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  spices.  Hogs,  goats,  and  poultry 
are  reared,  and,  on  the  sea  coast,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  salt  manufactory.  Fop.  Uncertain; 
perhaps  1,100,000.  Lat.  between  21°  and  23°  N. 
Lon.  between  91°  and  93°  E.— -Its  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  has  of  late  years  greatly 
declined. 

Chitten-den,  chit'-ten-den,  a  county  of  Ver- 
mont, U.S.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  intersected  by 
Onion  river.  Area.  500  square  miles.  Fop. 
30,000. — Also  a  township  in  Rutland  county,  in 
the  same  state.   Fop.  700. 

Chittledrogg,  chit-tel-droog',  a  celebrated 
fortress  and  town  of  Hindostan,  120  miles  N. 
from  Seringapatam.  Lat.  14°  10'  N.  Lon.  76° 
29'  E.— The  fort  of  this  place  is  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  in  India. 

Chittoor,  chit-toor',  a  town  and  fortress  of 
the  Carnatic,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  80 
miles  W.  from  Madras.  It  stands  on  the  Puni 
river ;  but  in  the  dry  season  is  very  unhealthy, 
on  account  of  the  miasma  which  arises  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  which  the  water  recedes 
at  that  period  of  the  year.  Fo]}.  not  known. 
Lat.  13°  10'  N.  Lon..  79°  6'  E.— This  town  came 
into  possession  of  the  British  in  1801,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  some  remarkable  antique 
tombs,  of  which  no  traditional  or  authentic 
history  exists.  The  natives  attribute  their  erec- 
tion to  dwarfs  and  fairies. 

Chittor,  or  Chittorgurh,  a  town  of  India, 
standing  on  the  river  Banas,  270  miles  S.W, 
from  Agra.  The  fortress  is  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  with  its  base 
encompassed  by  jungle  and  infested  by  tigers. 
Fop.  Uncertain. 

Chiusa  (la),  Tce-oo'-sa,  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Italy. — 1.  A  town  of  N.  Italy,  8  miles 
S.E.  from  Cuneo.  Manf.  Silk  and  glass  wares. 
Fop.  7000.— 2.  A  town  of  Sieilv,  30  miles  S.W. 
from  Palermo.  Fop.  6000.— 3,  A  village  18 
miles  W.  from  Turin. — 4.  A  defile  10  miles  from 
Verona.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  com- 
munication between  the  Tyrol  and  Italy. 

Chiusi,  ke-oo'-se,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
43  miles  S.  from  Arezzo.  There  is  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  about  3  miles  from  the  town.  Fop. 
4300. — This  town  was  the  ancient  Clusium,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  chiet  cities  of  Etruria. 

Chivasso,  ke-vas'-so,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  Po,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Turin.  It 
contains  several  churches  and  cloisters.  Fop. 
8000. — This  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1800. 

CHOBHAii,  choh'-ham,  a  parish  of  Surrey,  on 
the  Mole,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Guildford.  Area. 
11,636  acres.  Fop.  2098.— In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  fishpond  comprising  150  acres.  In  the 
summer  of  1853,  a  mihtary  camp  was  formed 
here,  consisting  oi  about  10,000  ni?n. 
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Choc,  or  Choque  Bay,  choke,  is  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
In  the  W.  Indies.— There  is  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

Choctaw,  dwTc-taw',  two  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  the  centre  of  Missis- 
sippi. Area.  990  square  miles.  Fop.  about 
15,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  are  negroes.— 2.  In 
Alabama,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Area. 
800  square  miles.  Fop.  13,000,  of  whom  half 
are  coloured. 

Choczim,  choh'-zim^  a  fortified  town  of  Bessa- 
rabia, Southern  Russia,  on  the  Dniester,  20 
miles  S.  from  Kamenietz.  Fop.  about  2000. — 
This  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  was  the  most  northern  fort  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  It  is  still  an  important  military  post. 
In  1673  the  Turks  were  defeated  here  by  the 
Poles  under  Sobieski,  and  in  1739  again  by  the 
Russians. 

Choiseul,  schwoi' -se{r) ,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Solomon  group. 
Lat.  7°  S.    Lon.  157°  E. 

Choisy-suk-Seine,  scJncoi'-se,  a  town  of 
France,  on  the  Seine,  6  miles  S.  from  Paris. 
Man/.  Porcelain,  soap,  glass,  leather,  and 
chemicals.  Fop.  4600.— Another  in  the  depart- 
ment Seine-and-Marne,  6  miles  from  Coulom- 
miers.   Fop.  1400. 

Choleechel,  clio-lai'-chel,  an  island  in  S. 
America,  in  the  Plata  confederation,  220  miles 
N.W.  from  Carmen.  It  is  formed  by  the  Kio 
Negro. 

Cholet,  or  Chollet,  sho'-lai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Beaupreau.  Mamf. 
Mixed  cloths  and  fine  woollens.  Fop.  about 
13,000.— The  term  "  challies,"  in  haberdashery 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  town. 

Cholula,  cho-loo'-la,  a  city  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent district  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  W. 
from  La  Puebla.  It  was  famed  as  the  chief  seat 
of  piety  and  religion  in  Mexico  under  the  ancient 
emperors,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  to  which  the  Mexicans  resort  in 
crowds  at  the  festival  of  the  Virgin.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  edifice,  which  is  a 
pyramid,  built  of  sun-baked  bricks,  is  164  feet, 
and  each  side  of  the  base  measures  1440  feet. 
This  temple,  which  is  to  the  E.  of  the  city,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Puebla,  is  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Mexican  re- 
ligious monuments,  but  it  is  now  fast  crumbling 
to  dust.   Fop.  10,000. 

Chonos  Abchipelago,  cho'-nos,  a  group  of 
islands  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia.  Al- 
most all  the  inlands  are  bare  of  vegetation  and 
uninviting  in  appearance  ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  large  and  thinly  populated.  Lat.  be- 
tween. 44°  and  46°  S.  Lon.  between  74°  and 
76°  W. 

Choo-keattg,  or  Chtt-kiang,  choo-Jce'-ang, 
the  Chinese  name  for  the  Canton  River. 

Chopee,  clio-per',  a  river  of  Russia,  which, 
after  a  course  of  260  miles,  joins  the  Don  near 
the  village  Ust-Chopersk. 

Chopeesk,  cho-persTc' ,  a  fortified  town  of  Rus- 
sia, 110  miles  S.W.  from  Voronej. 

Choeley,  chor'-le,  a  well-built  and  thriving 
town  and  parish  of  Lancashire,  9  miles  S.  from 
Preston.  The  principal  buildings  and  institu- 
tions are  the  parish-church,  St.  George's  Church, 
built  about  1825,  several  chapels  for  Nonconfor- 
mists, the  grammar-school,  au(i  some  alms- 
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houses  for  poor  and  aged  females.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods  and  yarns  chiefly.  In  the  viehiity  of  the 
town  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  lead,  alum,  flag 
and  mill-stones.  Fojj.  15,013.  A  station  on  the 
Preston  and  Bolton  Railway. 

Choelton-on"-Medlock,  chorV-ton,  a  town- 
ship of  Lancashire,  and  a  suburb  of  Manchester. 
Fop.  44,795. 

Chouear,  choo'-rar,  a  small  district  of  India, 
belonging  to  the  Jarecgah  Rajpoots.  Ext.  25 
miles  long,  and  about  18  broad.  Desc.  Level 
and  open,  producing  salt  in  abundance.  Fop. 
2500.  Lat.  between  23°  35'  and  23°  56'  N. 
Lon.  between  70°  53'  and  71°  11'  E. 

Chowan,  c7iou'-an,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.,  on  t  he  N.  side  of  Albemarle  Sound.  Area. 
218  square  miles.  Z>ese.  Flat  and  fertile.  Pop. 
7000,  of  whom  half  are  negroes. — Also,  a  river  in 
N.  Carolina,  falling  into  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  3  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth. 

Christchurch,  kriste' -church,  a  town  of 
Hampshire,  situated  between  the  Avon  and  the 
Stour,  about  2  miles  above  their  confluence.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  hosiery  and  watch 
springs.  It  contains  a  fine  old  Norman  church, 
which  formed  part  of  a  priory  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  rebuilt  by 
Hamburd,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough, 
936S.— A  Bay  at  this  place  has  a  double  tide 
every  12  hours.  Christchurch  is  also  the  name 
of  several  parishes  in  and  around  London. 

Christian,  krist'-yan,  the  name  of  two  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States. — 1.  In  Kentucky. 
Area.  540  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  pro- 
ducing maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  21,000. 
— 2.  i  n  Illinois.  Area.  550  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile,  maize  and  wheat  being  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Fop.  10,400.— This  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Central  Railway. 

Christian  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  60  miles  in  circumference,  which  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777.  Lat. 
1°  41'  S.    Lon.  157°  30'  W. 

Christiana,  kris-te-a' -na,  a  to'vnship  of 
Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  U.S.,  on  Christiana 
Creek,  37  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Fop.  4000. 
— Christian  Creek  is  a  river  in  the  same  state, 
uniting  with  the  Brandywine  below  Wilming- 
ton, and  fiowing  into  the  Delaware. 

Christiania,  kree-ste-an-e-a,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  a  government  of  Norway,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  gulf  or  fiord,  in  the  province 
of  Aggerhuus,  270  miles  AV.  from  Stockholm. 
The  town,  though  not  large,  is  well  built  and 
one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  the  kingdom. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  the  Stor- 
thing-hall, a  building  in  which  the  Norwegian 
legislature  assembles,  the  great  military  hos- 
pital, erected  in  1806 ;  an  arsenal,  citadel,  uni- 
versity, observatory,  house  of  correction,  an 
academy,  a  military  school,  and  two  theatres. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade.  Manf.  Coarse  cloth,  cord- 
age, tobacco,  hardwares,  and  paper.  It  has, 
besides,  breweries  and  distilleries.  The  chief 
exports  are  fish,  tar,  soap,  vitriol,  alum,  iron, 
copper,  and  timber  to  Britain,  France,  and  Den- 
mark. Fop.  39,000.  Lat.  59°  54'  N.  Lon.  10° 
48'  E. 

Christianopel,  hree'-ste-a-no'-pel,  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Sweden,  on  Kalmar  Somid,  20  miles 
E.  from  Carlscrona.   Fop.  not  known. 

Chrishans,  kree'-ste-ans,  a  central  district 
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of  Norway,  inclosed  by  Drontheim,  Berg-en,  and 
Hedemark.  Fop.  115,000.  Lat.  between  60^ 
and  62^  N.   ion.  between  8°  and  11°  E. 

Christiansand,  kre'-ste-an-sand',  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Norway,  and  capital  of  a  government 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  on  a  fiord  of  the  Skager-rack,  160  miles  S.W. 
from  Christiania.  The  houses  are  generally  neat 
and  well  built,  and  the  streets  broad  and  straight. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  citadel,  called  Frederiek's-holm. 
The  town  has  one  of  the  best-sheltered  harbours 
in  Norway.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
employed  in  shipbuilding,  and  particularly  in 
repairing  of  vessels  which  have  been  injured  by 
the  storms  of  the  Cattegat,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  put  in  to  Christiansand  to  refit. 
POJ9.9500.  ia^.  58°8'N.  Xo».  7°  55' E.— This 
place  v;ras  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  IV.,  and 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1807. 

Christiansoe,  kre'-ste-an-soo,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  12  miles  N.  from  Born- 
holm.  Po^).  406.  iai.  of  lighthouse,  55°  19' N. 
Loii.  15°  14'  E. 

CHRiSTiAisrsTAD,  Tcre'-ste-an-sfafy  a  town  of 
Sweden,  57  miles  W.  from  Carlscrona.  Manf. 
Gloves,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 
5900. — Also  a  district,  of  which  this  town  is  the 
capital.  Area.  2400  square  miles,  Besc.  Fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Helge.  Fro. 
Hemp,  flax,  corn,  and  hops.   Fop.  209,000. 

Christianstedt,  kre'-afe-au-stet',  a  town  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the 
Danish  AVest  Indies.  It  is  the  principal 
entreijot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  with 
Copenhagen,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by  a 
fort  and  a  battery.  Fop.  10,000,  of  whom  a  fifth 
are  negroes. 

Christiansund,  kre'-sie-an-soond^  a  seaport 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Norway,  80  miles  S.W. 
from  Drontheim.  It  has  an  active  fish-trade. 
Fop.  3200. 

Christinehamk,  kre-ste'-na-ham,  a  thriving 
town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Carlstad,  16 
miles  E.  from  Carlstad.    Fop.  2720. 

Christinestad,  kre-8te'-na-stat,  a  small  sea- 
port of  iiussian  Finland,  55  miles  S.W.  from 
Vasa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Fop.  3500. 

Christionydd-Kenkick,  kris-te-on'-id  ken'- 
rik,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  2 
miles  from  North  Chirk.   Fop.  6000. 

Christmas  Harbour,  a  good  and  safe  bay  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Kerguelen  Island,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.   Lat.  49°  20'  S.   Lon.  69°  24'  E. 

Christmas  Sound,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  discovered  in  1774.  Lat. 
55°  30'  S.    Lon.  of  the  entrance,  70°  \V. 

Christophe,  St.,  kre'-stof,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Indre  and  Liire,  19  miles 
N.W.  from  Tours.  Fop.  1234.— The  name  of 
several  other  small  towns  in  France. 

Christopher's,  St.,  or  St.  Kitts,  kris'-io- 
fers,  one  ot  the  Leeward  group  of  the  British 
W.  India  Isles,  45  miles  W  from  Antigua.  Fixt. 
20  miles  long,  by  about  4  in  breadth.  Area. 
68  square  miles.  Desc.  Volcanic,  and  traversed 
by  a  mountain-ridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  is  over- 
looked by  Mount  Misery,  about  3700  feet  high. 
About  half  of  the  island  only  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  is,  however,  remarkably  fertile,  and 
produces  the  most  abundant  crops  of  sugar. 
Fop.  21,000.  Lat.  17°  20'  N.  Lon.  60°  46''W. 
— This  island  was,  in  1493,  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, and  was  assigned  to  Great  Britain  at 
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the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  in  1783. 

CriRiSTOVAL,  St.,  kre'-.sfo-val,  one  of  the  five 
lakes  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  JExt.  10  miles  long, 
by  5  broad. 

Christoval,  St.,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
province  of  Merida,  and  about  100  miles  S.W. 
from  the  town  of  that  name.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Chrudim,  krit'-dim,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Chrudinka,  62  miles  S.E.  from  Prague.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  a  fine  old  collegiate  church.  Fop. 
5900. 

Chucuito,  or  Chuquito,  choo'-kwe-to,  a  town 
of  Peru,  about  5  miles  W.  from  Lake  Titicaca, 
in  the  district  of  Puno.    Fop.  5000. 

Chudleigh,  chud'-lfi,  a  parish  and  town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
Exeter.  It  contains  a  free  grammar-school, 
a  V.' ell-built  parish  church,  and  numerous  chapels 
for  Nonconformists.  Fop.  2108. — There  is  a 
curious  limestone  rock  close  to  the  town,  known 
as  Chudleizh  Rock.  Ugbrook  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Clifford,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 
famous  for  its  orchards  of  cider  apples. 

Chuenpee,  chu-en'-pe,  a  fortified  port  of 
China,  on  an  island  35  miles  S.  from  Canton.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1841. 

Chumbul,  cliQom'-hool,  a  large  river  of  Hin- 
dostan,  rising  in  Malwa,  in  the  Vindhyan  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Jumna  25  miles  below 
Etaweh.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries. 
Length,  540  miles. 

Chunar,  or  Chunargur,  choo-nar-gur',  a 
town  and  celebrated  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Mirzapoor,  on  the  Ganges,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Benares.  It  has  an  Episcopal 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Within 
the  walls  is  the  governor's  house,  the  state 
prison,  an  hospital,  and  an  ancient  Hindoo 
palaco,  supplied  by  a  well  of  bad  water,  sunk 
deep  in  a  rock.  Fop.  11,000.— The  territory 
annexed  to  this  town  was,  in  1768,  ceded  to  the 
British. 

Chuprah,  choo'-pm,  a  large  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, on  the  Ganges,  35  miles  N.W.  from 
Patna.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sarun. 
Fop.  50,000. 

Chuquisaca,  or  Sucre,  choo'-ke-sa'-ka,  a  city 
of  Bolivia,  S.  America,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  flows  into 
the  Madeira.  The  town  is  built  in  a  valley  9000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  houses  are  covered 
with  tiles,  very  roomy  and  convenient,  with 
pleasant  gardens.  It  has  a  large  cathedral, 
ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding,  a  uni- 
versit>,  and  mining-schools.  Fop.  24;,0OO.  Lat. 
19°  3'  S.    Lon.  6i°  25'  W. 

Chur,  or  Coire,  shoor,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Swiss  canton  Grisons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  97  miles  E.  from  Berne.  Manf.  Zinc 
wares,  tools;  it  has  an  active  transit  trade. 
Fop.  6990.    Lat.  46°  51'  N.    Lon.  9°  31'  E. 

Church,  the  prefix  of  numerous  parishes  of 
England  and  Wales,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000.  They  are  distinguished  by 
various  prefixes  and  affixes. 

Church,  States  of  the.  (a^^c  Papal  States.) 

Church  Creek,  a  township  of  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.,  at  the  head  of  Church 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Hudson  river,  7  miles  from 
Cambridge. 

Churchill  Ca.pe,  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast 
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of  Hudson's  Bay.  LaU  58°  57'  N.  Lon.  93°  35' 
E. 

Chuechtown",  the  name  of  several  Irish 
parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3100. 

Chusan,  choo-san',  one  of  a  group  of  islands 
off  the  E.  coast  of  China,  50  miles  N.E.  from 
Ningpo.  Ext.  10  miles,  with  a  varying  breadth 
of  from  6  to  18.  Desc.  Mountainous,  inter- 
spersed with  highly-cultivated  valleys,  produc- 
ing tea,  rice,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  island  is 
studded  with  a  great  many  towns  and  villages. 
Fop.  200,000.  Lat.  30°  3'  N.  Lo7i.  122°  6'  E.— 
This  island,  called  the  "  Key  of  China,"  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1840  and  1841,  and  held 
by  them  until  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with 
China  were  fulfilled  by  the  latter  power. 

Chuta  Nagpoob,  a  district  of  India  in  the  S. 
of  the  province  of  Behar.  Area.  9330  square 
miles, — It  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
province  of  Nagpoor  in  Bijapoor. 

CiBAO,  sib'-a-o,  the  principal  mountain  in 
Hayti,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  one  time 
celebrated  for  its  gold-mines.  Height,  4590 
feet. 

CiCACOLE,  si'-Jca-Jco'-le,  a  town  of  India  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
105  miles  S.W.  from  Gangam.  Fop.  Unknown. 
The  district  so  called  now  forms  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Gangam. 

CiEZA,  si-e'-za,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Murcia, 
24  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Matnam,  on 
the  Sagura.  Manf.  Cordage,  linen,  and  soap. 
Fop.  10,371. 

CiLLY,  CiLLi,  or  ZiLLi,  sil'-le,  a  town  of 
Styria,  in  Austria,  57  miles  S.  from  Gratz.  It 
has  a  high  school  and  gymnasium,  and  an  active 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Pop.  2300.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  railway  between  Trieste  and 
Vienna. 

CiNALOA,  or  SiNALOA,  sin'-a-lo'-a,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Mexican  empire,  bounded  S.  by 
Jalesio,  E.  by  Chihuahua,  and  N.  by  Durango. 
Area.  35,500  square  miles.  Fop.  160,000.  JDesc. 
Flat  and  sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  is  well 
v»ratered. 

CiNALOA,  or  SiifALOA,  a  town  in  the  above 
province,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Fop.  10,000. 
Lat.  26°  3'  N.    Lon.  103°  5'  VV. 

Cincinnati,  sm'-sin-na'-te,  the  capital  of 
Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Ohio  river,  20  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  in 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  W.  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  court- 
house, lyceum,  mechanics'  institute,  museums, 
theatres,  several  hospitals,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  churches  and  chapels,  several  colleges, 
many  schools,  insurance  companies'  offices,  and 
banks.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
tobacco;  there  are  also  type,  iron,  and  brass 
foundries,  yards  for  shipbuilding,  and  flour- 
mills.  It  is  the  principal  pork-market  in  the 
Union.  The  vintage  of  its  neighbourhood  is 
also  very  great.  Fop.  The  growth  of  Cincin- 
nati has  been  rapid  almost  without  a  parallel. 
In  1805  the  population  was  500;  in  1810,  2540; 
in  1815,6500;  in  1820,  9732;  in  1830,  24,831; 
in  1850, 115,436;  in  1861,  161,044;  and  at  the 
present  time  (1866)  it  is  estimated  at  250,000.— 
It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Miami 
Canal,  and  by  railway  with  all  the  important 
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cities  in  the  Union.  Lat,  39°  3'  N.  iow, 
84°  24'  W. 

Cinque  Ports,  The  sink  ports,  certain  sea- 
ports of  England,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex:  viz.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Hythe, and  Rom- 
ney,  in  Kent ;  and  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Hastings, 
and  Seaford,  in  Sussex,  They  were  originally 
five  in  number,  as  their  name  imports,  and 
were,  in  former  times,  bound  to  furnish  to  the 
sovereign  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  in 
any  emergency,  in  return  for  which  important 
privileges  were  granted  to  them.  Each  of  the 
ports  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  who 
were  styled  barons.— Their  first  charter  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1067.  An 
officer  was  appointed  over  them,  who  was  called 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  who 
was  also  Constable  of  Dover  Castle. 

CiNTEGABELLE,  sint' -ga-bel,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  20 
miles  S.  from  Toulouse.  Po/>.  4000.— Here,  in 
1814,  Lord  Hill's  division  of  the  army  crossed 
the  Ariege,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  the 
town  stands. 

CiNTRA,  or  SiNTEA,  sin'-tra,  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Lisbon.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain-chain  of  Cintra,  which  terminates 
at  Cape  Roca.  Fop.  2600. — Here  the  convention 
between  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  and  the  French 
marshal  Junot  was  concluded,  after  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  1808,  by  which  the  French  were 
suffered  lo  evacuate  Portugal  unmolested.  Byron, 
in  the  first  canto  of  his  "  Childe  Harold,"  thus 
commemorates  the  event : — 

"  And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra,  at  thy  name; 
And  folks  in  office,  at  the  mention,  fret. 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could, 

for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim?" 

The  convention  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marchese  Murialva. 

CioTAT,  se'-o-ta,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Marseilles. 
Fop.  8400,— It  has  a  good  harbour  defended  by 
a  castle  and  several  batteries,  and  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  is  fertile,  producing  oil, 
wine,  and  fruit.  It  also  has  yards  for  ship- 
building, and  a  large  steam-engine  manufactory. 

Circars,  Nokthern,  sir'-kars,  an  extensive 
province  of  Hindostan,  lying  on  the  W.  siae  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  estimated  at  24,000 
square  miles.  Deac.  About  one-half  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  culture  or  pasture,  and  the 
remainder  consists  of  wood,  water,  barren  hills, 
and  a  sandy  waste,  3  miles  broad,  bordering  the 
whole  of  the  seacoast.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  chiefly  composed  of  mud  huts.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Godavery,  and  other  large  rivers.  Fop, 
4,200,000,  all  Hindoos.  Lat.  from  15°  to  20°  N. 
Lon.  79^  to  85°  E.  This  province  is  now  divided 
into  five  circars,  or  districts,  and  in  1755  was 
annexed  by  Lord  Clive  to  British  India. 

Circassia,  or  Tcherkessia,  sir-cash' -e-a,  a 
country  included  within  the  limits  of  Western 
Asia,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  territory 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Circassia 
Proper  comprises  the  northern  and  part  of  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  between  lat, 
42""  and  45"  N.  and  lon.  37°  and  47°  W.,  or  be- 
tween the  rivers  Terak  and  Kuban  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  is  now  nominally  embraced  with* 
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in  the  limits  of  the  Russian  empire.  Area. 
About  40,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
intersected  by  extensive  fertile  valleys,  piodue- 
ing  wheat,  grapes,  and  most  of  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Cattle-rearing,  however, 
is  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  and  the 
breed  of  horses  is  of  superior  quality.  Minerals. 
Iron,  lead,  nitre,  and  salts.  Man/.  Unimpor- 
tant. Poji?.  Estimated  at  600,000.— The  Cir- 
cassians are  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
their  appearance.  The  men  are  tall,  and  of  an 
athletic,  though  slender  form ;  their  features 
expressive,  and  their  air  haughty  and  martial. 
The  beauty  of  the  females  has  long  been  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe;  and  Circassian  cap- 
tives are  considered  as  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  an  Eastern  seraglio.  The  favourite  employ- 
ment of  the  Circassians  consists  in  warlike 
expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  or 
into  the  Russian  territory,  which  they  have 
long  held  as  legitimate  ground  for  plunder.  At 
home  their  time  is  mostly  employed  in  hunting 
and  feasting,  whilst  their  chief  pride  is  placed 
in  their  arms  and  horses.    {See  Caucasus.) 

Cirencester,  si-re7i-ses'-ter,  commonly  pro- 
nounced sis'-is-ter,  a  market  and  borough  town 
of  Gloucestershire,  on  the  Churn,  16  miles  S.E. 
from  Gloucester.  There  are  two  churches  in 
Cirencester,  of  which  the  parish  church  is  a 
magnificent  building,  with  a  fine  porch  house, 
several  mortuary  chapels,  and  an  embattled 
tower.  The  town  possesses  a  free  grammar 
school  and  a  public  library,  and  there  is  an 
agricultural  college  in  the  neighbourhood,  an 
institution  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the 
abbey,  built  by  Henry  I.,  nothing  remains  ex- 
cept an  ancient  gateway.  Manf.  Carpets, 
woollens,  and  cutlery.  Fop.  6366.  —  Some 
Roman  remains  of  different  kinds  have  been 
discovered  here. 

CiRTA.    {See  CoNSTANTiifE,  Algeria.) 

Cisalpine  Republic,  sis-dl'-pine,  a  former 
state  of  Italy,  comprising  parts  of  Mantua,  Milan, 
the  Valteline,  the  Venetian  territory  VV.  and  S.  of 
the  Adige,  Modena,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  Pon- 
tifical States.  It  was  founded  by  Napoleon  in 
1797,  and  in  1802  was  named  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic. In  1805  it  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is  now  included  within 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  Venice. 

Citadella,  se' •ta-dail-la,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Venice,  on  the  Brentella, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Vicenza.  Manf.  Woollens 
and  paper.   Fop.  7000. 

CiTTA  Vecchia,  or  CiTTA  NoTABiLE,  clieet-ta 
veJc -Tce-a,  a  strong  town  of  Malta,  situate  on  a 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  6  miles  S.W. 
from  Valetta.  Fop.  22,000.— It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  in  Rabato,  its  suburb, 
is  a  cave  called  the  grotto  of  St.  Paul. 

CiUDADELA,  the'-oo-da-dail'-la,  a  town  of 
Minorca,  on  its  N.W.  coast,  about  25  miles  from 
Port  Mahon.  The  cathedral  is  a  spacious  and 
imposing  edifice.    Fop.  about  8000. 

CiUDAD  Real,  rai'-al,  a  province  of  Spain, 
occupying  the  S.  of  New  Castile,  and  inclostd 
by  Toledo  on  the  N.,  Albacete  on  the  E.,  Cordova 
and  Jaen  on  the  S.,  and  Badajoz  and  Caceres  on 
the  W.  Area.  7830  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous and  sterile,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  flax  are  grown.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
mules  and  asses,  are  also  reared  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    Minerals,  Iron,  copper,  lead, 
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antimony,  silver,  coal,  granite,  jasper^  and 
marble.  Manf.  Woollens,  cottons,  linens,  silk, 
saltpetre,  soap,  hardware,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  244,000. 

CiuDAD  Real,  the  capital  of  the  above,  100 
miles  S.  from  Madrid.  The  streets  are  broad, 
straight,  and  well  paved.  The  principal  square, 
or  Plaza  Mayor,  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
contains  an  arena  for  bull  fights.  Manf.  Wool- 
lens and  glove-leather;  and  there  is  a  trade  in 
mules,  wine,  fruits,  and  oil.  Fop.  about  8300. 
Lat.  38°  59'  N.    Lon.  3°  58'  W. 

CiUDAD,  or  CiviDAD  RoDEiGO,  tlie' -oo-dath,  a 
fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  on  the  Agueda, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge, 
63  miles  S.W.  from  Salamanca.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  regular,  and  the  public  buildings 
numerous.  The  principal  are  a  citadel,  go- 
vernor's residence,  cathedral,  and  other 
churches.  On  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  principal 
square,  are  three  Roman  columns,  with  inscrip- 
tions. Fop.  4800. — It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1810,  and  in  1812  the  British  retook  it  by 
storm. 

CiviTA,  che'-ve-ta,  the  name  of  many  small 
towns  in  Italy„ 

CiviTA  Castellana,  Tcas-tel-la'-na,  a  town  of 
Italy,  24  miles  N.  from  Rome.  Fop.  4000.— In 
its  neighbourhood  the  Neapolitans  defeated  the 
French,  on  December  4,  1793. 

CiviTA  Di  Penne,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  29  miles  N.E. 
from  Aquila.  Manf.  Chiefly  leather.  Fop. 
8860. 

CiviTA  St.  Angelo,  clie'-ve-ta  sant  anf-ai-lo, 
a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  T,  near  the  Adriatic,  and  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Civita  di  Penne.  It  trades  principally  in 
grain,  wine,  and  oil.  Fop.  6340. 

CiviTA  Vecchia,  clie-ve-ta  vek'-Tce-a,  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  the  Papal  States,  in  Italy,  built 
on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Rome,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  inclosed  by  two  moles  or  piers, 
between  which  there  is  a  third  mole  or  break- 
water, having  a  lighthouse  at  its  S.  extremity. 
Its  chief  buildings  are  churches  and  convents, 
a  theatre,  arsenal,  docks  for  shipbuilding,  and  a 
convict  establishment.  Exp.  Wheat,  cheese, 
skins,  alum,  staves,  and  bark.  Imp.  Provisions, 
wine,  spirits,  and  haberdashery.  Fop.  7S00. — 
In  April,  1849,  a  French  force  of  6000  men, 
under  General  Oudinot,  landed  here  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  where  the  republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  a  triumvirate  appointed.  The 
French  troops  overthrew  the  republic,  and  re- 
stored the  Pope  to  Rome,  from  which  he  had 
fled  in  1848.    {See  Rome.) 

Clackmannan,  the  capital  of  Clackmannan- 
shire, 7  miles  E.  from  Stirling.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Devon  and  the  Forth,  and  near  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway.   Fop.  of  parish,  4425. 

Clackmannanshire,  Mdk-man'-nan,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  S.E.  by  Fife,  S.  and  S.W. 
by  the  river  Forth,  W.  by  Alva,  an  isolated 
district  of  Stirlingshire,  and  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  Perthshire.  JExt.  8  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  6.  Area.  43  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  northern  district  is  traversed  by  the  Ochill 
Hills ;  and  the  principal  rivers  are  the  North 
and  South  Devon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  many 
acres  of  rich  land  having  been  recovered  from 
the  Forth  by  means  of  embankments.  Minerals. 
Coal,  iron-stone,  and  green-stone.  Fop,  2:1,450, 
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Clagexfurt,  or  KLAGENrrRTH,  Idd-qen- 
foort,  a  town  of  Austria,  the  capital  of  tliu  duchy 
of  Carinthia,  on  the  Glan,  40  miles  N.  from 
Laybach.  It  is  well  built,  having  broad  streets 
and  several  squares.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  palace  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  the  hall  of 
the  Carinthian  Assembly,  and  many  charitable 
institutions.  Mavf.  Fine  cloth,  silk,  ribbons, 
and  muslin.  FoiJ.  14,500.—  In  1809  the  French 
entered  this  place,  and  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions which  surrounded  it. 

Clair,  St.,  klair,  a  county  of  Illinois,  U.S., 
on  the  Mississippi.  Area.  648  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,000.— Also,  a  township  of  Alleg-hany 
county,  Pennsylvania,  112  miles  from  Harris- 
burg.  Po^;.  1700. — The  name  of  several  other 
small  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Clair,  St.,  a  river  and  lake  of  N.  America, 
lynig  between  the  territories  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  river  is  the  channel 
of  communication  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie. — The  Lake  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships 
of  the  largest  burden.  It  lies  between  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  Upper  Canada,  Ext.  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  Area.  360  square  miles. 
It  has  many  islands,  and  receives  numerous 
streams. 

Claie,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes, 
towns,  and  villages  of  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  1800. 

Clairac,  kljir-aJc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Lot,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Agen. 
Manf.  Paper;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  flour,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  wines.  Fop.  2300.— During  the 
religious  v/ars  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,,  this 
place  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between 
the  Eoman  Catholics  and  Huguenots. 

Claif.boene,  Hair'-born,  the  name  of  a 
county  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  U.S.  Area. 
480  square  miles.  Fop.  15,000,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  are  negroes. 

Clairvaux,  klair-vo,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Aube,  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Troyes.  It  is 
famous  for  its  abbey,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Benedictines  or  Cistercian 
monks,  founded  by  St.  Bernard.  After  the 
revolution,  the  abbey  was  converted  into  a 
prison,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  taught  and 
employed  at  various  handicraft  trades. 

Clandoxach,  Mdn'-do-na'k,  a  barony  of  Ire- 
land, in  Queen's  county,  Lcinster.  It  is  the 
middle  part  of  the  former  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory.    Fop.  8618. 

Clanwilliam,  a  western  district  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Kousie  River,  S.  by  the  Great  Berg  river,  E.  by 
the  Great  Riet  river,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area.  22,112  square  miles.  Fop.  about 
10,000.— The  capital  of  this  district  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  about  140  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  Town. 

Clapham,  Icldp-ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  of  England,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  which  forms  a  suburb  of  London, 
4  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's.  Area.  1070  acres. 
Fop.  20,894.  Clapham  contains  a  fine  common, 
190  acres  inextent.  It  has  a  very  large  railway- 
junction,  through  which  the  London  and  South 
Western,,the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  North 
London  Railways  run. 

Clapton,  kldp'-ton,  a  villag-e  of  England,  in 
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Middlesex,  about  4  miles  N.E.  of  London,  con- 
tinuous  with  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 
Fop.  6000.— Also,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  200. 

Clara,  klair'-a,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
50  miles  N.W.  from  Trinidad.  Fop.  about  6000* 
of  whom  a  sixth  are  slaves.— Also,  an  island  of 
the  Mergui  group,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Clara,  a  small  town  of  Ireland,  in  King's 
county,  17  miles  S.W.  from  MuUingar.  Fop. 
1200. 

Clare,  klair,  a  parish  and  town  of  England, 
in  Suflblk,  on  the  Stour,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  has  a  handsome  church. 
Fop.  1657. 

Clare,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Munster.  It  is  separated  by  the 
river  Shannon  from  the  county  of  Limerick  on 
the  S.E,,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the 
W.,  the  Bay  of  Galway  on  the  N.,  and  a  portion 
of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Tipperary  on  the 
E.  Area.  1294  square  miles.  JDesc.  Moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  light,  but  extremely  fertile, 
producing  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Fergus  and  its  affluents.  3Ii}7e- 
rah.  Lead,  iron,  and  inexhaustible  coal-mines. 
M'anJ.  Coarse  linens,  hosiery,  and  flannels. 
Fop.  166,305.— The  name  of  several  other  places 
in  Ireland,  and  also  of  a  river  in  Connaught. 

Clare  Castle,  a  post  town  of  Ireland,  on  the 
Fergus,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Ennis.  Fop.  1900, 
including  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Clare-Morris,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  county 
Mayo,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Castlebar.  It  is  a 
clean  and  pretty  town,  though  several  houses 
are  falling  into  decay.    Fop.  2250. 

Clare  Galway,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  6  miles  from  Galway,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Clare.    Fop.  2701. 

Claremoxt,  klair -mont,  a  domain  and  royal 
palace  of  England,  near  Esher,  in  the  county 
ot  Surrey.  It  belonged  to  the  late  king  of  the 
Belgians,  and  was  the  residence  in  which  Louis 
Philippe,  the  ex-king  of  the  French,  died  in 
exile.  After  his  death,  the  ex-royal  family  of 
France  continued  to  reside  there.  " 

Claremont,  a  town  of  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.,  on  Connecticut  river,  11  miles 
from  Charlestown.   Fop.  4000. 

Clarexdox,  a  township  of  Rutland  county, 
Vermont,  U.S.,  28  miles  from  Windsor.  Pop. 
1798. 

Clarendon  Park,  anciently  a  royal  forest  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Sahs- 
bury.  Area.  4160  acres.  In  this  park  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  a  hunting-seat, 
or  royal  palace,  in  which  Henry  IL,  with  liis 
council,  enacted,  in  1194,  the  "  Constitution  of 
Clarendon,"  designed  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  and  which  occasioned  a 
strong  resistance  from  the  churchmen,  headed 
by  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Clarke,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  be- 
tween 6000  and  22,000.  They  are  situated  in 
the  following  states :  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas. 

Clark's  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
United  States,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles 
joins  the  Columbia,  in  lat.  48°  45'  N. :  Ion.  l\7^ 
30'  W. 

Claude,  St.,  klode,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  25  miles  S.E, 
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from  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Manf.  Toys,  jewellery, 
watches,  hardware,  buttons,  and  articles  of 
ivory,  horn,  and  wood.   Fop.  6300. 

Clausenburg,  Klausenburg,  or  Kolos- 
VAR,  klo'-sen-hoorg,  a  royal  free  city,  and  the 
capital  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  county  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Little  Szamos,  72  miles  N.W. 
from  Hermanstadt.  It  contains  a  handsome 
public  square,  and  several  elegant  streets, 
churches,  and  private  houses.  The  gardens  and 
public  walks  are  also  beautiful  and  well  laid 
out.  It  contains  a  cathedral  built  by  King 
Sigismund  in  1399,  five  churches,  some  con- 
vents, two  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  The  Tran- 
sylvanian  diet  assemble  in  this  town,  which  is 
also  the  seat  of  Protestant  and  Unitarian  consis- 
tories. Manf.  China-ware,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
paper.  Fo}^.  21,346.  This  is  the  birth-place  of 
Mathias  Corviims,  king  of  Hungary. 

Clausthal,  or  Klausthal,  klo'-stal,  a  town 
of  Hanover,  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  4S  miles  S.E. 
from  Hanover.  The  town  of  Zellenfeld  is  close 
to  it,  being  divided  from  it  by  a  little  streamlet. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  mine-office,  two 
churches,  a  public  school,  an  orphan-house,  a 
museum,  and  a  mint.  It  is  the  principal  mining 
town  in  the  Hartz,  and  near  it  are  the  richest 
lead  and  silver  mines  in  that  country.  Fop.,  in- 
cluding the  inhabitants  of  Zellenfeld,  about 
10,000. 

Claxbt,  Jcldx-he,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  Lincolnshire,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  300. 

Clay,  Mm,  the  name  of  counties  situated  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  U.S., 
with  populations  varying  from  6000  to  12,000. 

Claydon,  Mai'-don,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes of  England,  situated  in  Suffolk  and  Buck- 
inghamshire, none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1000. 

Claytoit,  hlai'-ton,  a  county  of  Iowa,  U.S. 
Area,  758  square  miles.  Pop.  4000. — Also  a 
township  in  New  York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  12 
miles  from  Waterton.   Fop.  4300. 

Clayton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  and 
townships  of  England,  in  Sussex  and  York, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  5300. 

Clearfield,  Tcleer-feeld,  a  county  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  a  creek 
which  runs  into  the  VV.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.  Area.  1425  square  miles.   Fop.  18,000. 

Clement,  St.,  Mai' -maw,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous villages  and  parishes  of  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2000.  There  are 
also  parishes  of  this  name  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  Kent. 

Clement  Danes,  St.,  a  parish  of  London, 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  Temple  Bar.  It  has  a 
church  in  the  Strand.  Area.  52  acres.  Fop. 
15,592. 

Cleobury  Mortimer,  He-o'-her-e,  a  parish 
and  town  of  Shropshire,  10  miles  W.  from  Lud- 
low, beautifully  situate  in  a  valley.  The  Clee 
hills,  in  the  vicinity,  abound  in  coals  and  iron- 
stone. Fop.  1619,  mostly  engaged  in  the  collier- 
ies and  agriculture. 

Clermont-Ferrand,  Mair'-maw7it,  a  town  of 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  situated  between  two  small 
rivers,  236  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  It  hasjather 
a  gloomy  appearance,  and  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand, 
united  by  a  promenade.  The  cathedral,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  though  it  is  in  an  unfinished 
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state.  The  college  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and 
there  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  neat  theatre,  and  several  hospitals. 
There  are  four  public  squares,  the  largest  of 
which  serves  as  a  market-place.  In  one  of  them 
is  an  elegant  obelisk,  erected  by  the  town  to 
the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  who  was  born  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  one  of  its  suburbs 
is  the  fountain  and  rivulet  of  St.  Alyre,  the 
waters  of  which  deposit  a  calcareous  sediment 
which  hardens  into  limestone-rock,  and  would 
completely  choke  the  bed  of  the  stream  if  it 
were  not  frequently  broken  up.  Manf.  Paper, 
hats,  leather,  pottery,  linen,  serge,  ratteens, 
druggets,  and  other  woollen  stuffs.  Fop.  37,265. 
—Here,  in  1095,  Peter  the  Hermit,  assisted  by 
Pope  Urban  V.,  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
The  eminent  philosopher  Blaise  Pascal  was 
born  here.  Clermont  is  the  name  of  several 
other  small  towns  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Clermont,  a  county  in  the  S.W.  of  Ohio, 
U.S.,  on  Ohio  river.  Area.  484  square  miles. 
Ifesc.  Fertile,  producing  abundance  of  timber, 
maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Fop.  33,000. — 
Also  a  township  in  Columbia  county.  New  York, 
U.S.,  on  the  Hudson,  45  miles  below  Albany. 
Fop.  1200. 

Clermont-Tonnere,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  presenting  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
sea.  Ext.  10  miles  long,  by  about  2  broad. 
Lai.  18°  33'  S.  Lo7i.  136°  21'  W.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Admiral  Duperry  in  1825. 

Clevedon,  Meve'-don,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Somersetshire,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol. 
Area.  4067  acres.  Fop.  2941. — It  is  a  station  on 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway. 

Cleveland,  Meve'-land,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  N.  Carolina.  Area,  640  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,000,  and  2000  negroes. — Also  a  post- 
township  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  at  the  mouth  of  Cuya- 
hoga river,  on  Lake  Erie,  54  miles  from  Warren. 
The  Ohio  Canal  has  its  terminiis  in  this  town, 
and  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake. 
The  trade  is  also  extensive.   Fop.  45,000. 

Cleveland,  an  old  feudal  subdivision  of  the 
North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  bounded  by 
the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.,  by  the  river  Tees 
on  the  N.,  by  the  Cleveland  Hills  on  the  S.,  and 
by  the  wapentake  of  Allertonshire  on  the  W. 
Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
16  to  18.  It  comprises  the  port  of  Middles- 
borough,  the  market-towns  of  Guisborough, 
Stokesley,  and  Yarm,  the  watering-places  of 
Redcar,  Cotham,  and  numerous  villages  and 
hamlets. — At  one  of  these  (Marton)  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Cook  was  born,  and  the  not 
less  distinguished  Lawrence  Sterne,  author  of 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  held  the  curacy  of  Skelton, 
a  village  in  the  r;ame  district.  The  Cleveland 
Hills  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  iron-stone, 
and  several  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore 
are  established  in  their  neighbourhood.  From 
these  hills,  and  especially  from  a  remarkable 
conical  hill,  about  2000  feet  high,  called  Rose- 
bury  Topping,  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  river 
Tees,  and  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  is  obtained. 
Population  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Cleves,  Maives,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Dusseldorf,  about  2^  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and 
12  miles  S.E.  from  Nimeguen.  It  is  neatly  built 
in  the  Dutch  style,  and  surrounded  by  walls, 
but  not  strongly  fortified.  Fop.  about  9000.— 
Cleves  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ancietn 
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duchy  of  Cleves,  which  lormea  a  portion  of  tlie 
German  empire. 

Clew  Bay,  kloo,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  Connauj^ht,  Ireland.  Oppo- 
site its  entrance  is  Clare  Island,  and  at  its  upper 
end  an  archipelago  of  about  300  small  but  ter- 
tile  and  well-cultivated  islands.  Lat.  53°  50'  N. 
Lon.  9°  dS'  W. 

Cliffe,  klif,  the  name  of  three  parishes  of 
England,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Wilts, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1500. 

Clifton,  klif-ton,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Gloucestershire,  about  a  mile  from  Bristol. 
Area  of  parish,  740  acres.  The  town  is  a  water- 
ing-place, standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lime- 
stone rock,  separated  from  another  by  the  river 
Avon.  It  has  hot  baths,  which  contain  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  salts 
of  magnesia.  The  suspension-bridge  which 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Hungerford  Market, 
now  converted  into  a  railway-station,  has  been 
removed  to  Clifton,  and  affords  the  means  of 
passage  across  the  Avon.  It  is  at  so  great  a 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  it 
offers  no  obstruction  whatever  to  navigation. 
Fop.  21,375. 

Clifton,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Clinton,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  be- 
tween 4000  and  40,000.  They  are  situated  in 
the  following  states  :  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Iowa.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of 
townships  of  this  name  with  populations  vary- 
mg  between  800  and  2000. 

Clisheim,  or  Clisseval,  klis'-hime,  the  high- 
est mountain  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  is 
situated  in  Harris,  the  southern  part  of  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  6  miles  from  Tarbert.  Height,  2700 
feet. 

Clist,  klist,  the  name  of  several  parishes  of 
Devonshire,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1600,  distinguished  by  various  affixes. 
The  most  considerable  are  Broad  CUst  and  Chst 
Honiton,  near  Exeter. 

Clitheroe,  klith'-e-ro,  a  town  and  borough 
of  Lancashire,  on  the  Kibble,  28  miles  by  railway 
N.W.  from  Manchester.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of 
Pendle  Hill,  which  rises  1800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
parish  church — a  fine  old  JSorman  structure,  St. 
James's  Church,  several  chapels  for  Nonconfor- 
mists, a  grammar-school,  founded  in  1554  by 
Queen  Mary,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  gaol. 
Man/.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  of  parliamentary 
borough,  10,864. 

Cloch,  or  Clough  Point,  klok,  a  headland 
of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  4  miles  from  Gree- 
nock. It  has  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  70  feet  above 
the  water-line.   Lat.  55"  52'  N.   Lon.  4°  52'  W. 

Clogheb,  klog'-er,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  82  miles  N.W. 
from  Dublin.  It  has  greatly  fallen  into  decay, 
but  it  possesses  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace, 
a  prison,  a  workhouse,  and  is  the  bead  of  a  poor- 
law  union.  Pop.  389. — The  barony  in  which 
this  town  stands  has  an  area  of  97,569  acres, 
and  a  population  of  27,000.— Also  the  name  of 
several  parishes  of  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1800. 

Clon,  ku)n,  a  prefix  to  numerous  places  in 
Ireland.  It  signifies  a  fertile  strip  of  land,  en- 
tirely inclosed  by  a  bog,  or  by  water,  on  the  one 
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side,  and  a  bog  on  the  other.  The  number  of 
names  with  which  it  is  allird  is  about  ninety; 
and  the  following  are  those  to.vns  which  have 
the  largest  populations,  or  are  otherwise  re- 
markable. 

Clonakiltt,  klon'-a-kll'-te,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
m  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  called  Clonakilty  Bay,  20  miles  S.W. 
from  Cork.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  church, 
court-house,  barracks,  bridewell,  and  a  linen- 
hall.  It  has  a  good  market  for  yarn.  Fop, 
3108. 

Clonallan,  klon-al'-lan,  a  parish  in  County 
Down.   Fop.  4776. 

Clonaed,  klo7i-ard',  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Trim.  Fop, 
2787. 

Clondavaddog,  klon-da-vad-dog,  a  parish  of 
Donegal.    Area.  27,376  acres.    Fop.  7346. 

Clones,  klones,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Mona- 
ghan.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  and 
has  a  trade  in  corn  and  linen.   Fop.  2390. 

Clonfert,  klon-fert\  a  parish  and  village  iu 
the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  36  miles  from 
Galvvay.  Area.  24,880  acres.  Pop.  3177.— The 
name  also  of  two  bogs  in  the  same  county, 
traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal.— A  parish  in 
Cork  county,  ^rea.  62,110  acres.   Po?j.  11,055.' 

Clonmel,  klon-meV,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Tinperary,  pleasantly 
situate  on  the  Suir,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Cashel. 
It  consists  of  a  main-street  parallel  to  the  river, 
with  many  smaller  streets  diverging  from  it  on 
either  side.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  publio 
buildings  being  of  stone.  The  principal  of 
these  are  a  church,  Roman  Cathohc  and  other 
chapels,  an  asylum,  a  county-house,  gaol,  infir- 
mary, mechanics'  institute,  and  several  banks. 
Manf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  10,644. — It  is  a 
station  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Rail- 
way. 

Clontaef,  klon-iarf^  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster,  about  3  miles  N.E. 
from  Dublin.  Fop.  137.— In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  village  the  troops  of  Brian  Boru  defeated 
the  Danes  in  1014,  but  he  himself  was  slain  in 
the  confiict. 

Clonthal,  or  Klonthal,  klon-fal',  a  lake  of 
Switzerland,  3  miles  from  Glarus.  Ext.  2  miles 
long,  by  1  broad.  It  is  elevated  2526  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Clontibret,  klon'-tlhret,  a  parish  of  Mona- 
ghan, Ireland.  Area.26,oo4i  acres.  Fop.  11,332. 

Clotze,  or  Klotze,  klotze,  a  village  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  40  miles  from  Magdeburg.  Fop. 
2400. 

Cloud,  St.,  kloo,  a  parish  and  town  of  Franco, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Versailles.  Poj).  5616. — The 
historical  associations  of  this  place  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  royal  families  of 
France.  Its  palace,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
was  originally  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
leans, and,  for  a  long  period,  was  a  summer 
residence  of  the  kings^of  France.  Its  fountains 
are  extremely  elegant,  and  its  park  extensive. 
Here,  in  1799,  Napoleon  I.  dismissed  the  As- 
sembly of  Five  Hundred,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  first  consul ;  and  here,  in  1830, 
Charles  X.  put  his  signature  to  the  ordinances 
which  cost  him  his  throne. 

Clotne,  kloin,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  13  miles  S,E.  fi-ora  Cork,  Its 
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chief  building's  are  a  cathedral.  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  monastery,  nminery,  and  round 
tower  In  its  n'  iyhbourhood  are  some  valuable 
marble-quarries.  Fop.  1434.  The  see  of  Cloyne 
is  now  united  to  that  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

Clun,  khm,  a  small  market  town  of  Shrop- 
shire, on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  24  miles  S.  VV. 
from  Shrewsbury.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Fop.  of  town,  984;  of 
parish,  2121. 

Clunie,  Jcloo'-ne,  a  river  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  falling  into  the  Dee, — A  parish  13 
miles  N.  from  Perth,  and  containing  a  loch  of 
the  same  name.  Area  of  parish,  8000  acres. 
Fop.  699. 

Cluny,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, 16  miles  W,  from  Aberdeen.  Area.  7000 
acres.   Fop.  1254. 

Cltjny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  11  miles  N.W.  from 
Macon.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Grone, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Mavf. 
Linen,  leather,  and  gloves ;  paper,  earthenware, 
and  oil-mills.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  timber.    Fop.  4278. 

Cluses,  Moose,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Savoy,  23  miles  S.W.  from 
Geneva.  Manf.  Clocks  and  watch-movements. 
Fop.  1585. 

Clusone,  Icloo-so' -nai,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
18  miles  N.E.  from  Bergamo.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  copper-foundries  and  vitriol-works. 
Fop.  3684.— A  river  of  Italy,  joining  the  Po,  18 
miles  irom  Turin. 

Clwyd,  kloo'-ud,  a  river  of  N.  Wales, running 
through  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Irish  Sea  about  6  miles  below  St. 
Asaph.  Its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Wales. 

Clyde,  Hide,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Scotland,  rising  in  the  S.  part  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  near  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  It  be- 
comes navigable  at  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Length, 
from  its  source,  near  Queensbury  Hill,  to  Glas- 
gow, 70  miles ;  from  Glasgow  to  the  S,  point  of 
the  island  of  Bute,  40.  In  the  parish  of  Lanark 
are  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  230  feet  high.  In 
1812  the  first  boat  in  Europe  successfully  pro- 
pelled by  steam  was  launched  on  this  river,  and 
the  Dale  of  the  Clyde,  or  Clydesdale,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  orchards  and  its  horses.  It  gave 
the  title  of  Lord  Clyde  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 
In  1859  a  fort  called  Matilda  was  erected  for 
the  defence  of  the  Clyde,  on  the  projecting 
point  midway  between  Greenock  and  Gourock, 
opposite  Rosneath-point. 

Co,  Cos,  or  STANCHo,fcos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
situated  near  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
Hippocrates  the  physician,  and  Apelles  the 
painter,  were  born  on  this  island,  which  is 
famous  for  its  fertility,  and  the  vv^ine  and  silk- 
worms which  it  produces. 

CoA,  ko-a,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and, 
after  a  course  of  80  miles,  falls  into  the  Douro  5 
miles  S.W.  from  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

CoAHuiLA,  or  CoHAHUiLA,  ko'-tt-oo-e-la,  a 
northern  department  of  the  Mexican  con  federa- 
tion, inclosed  by  the  departments  of  Nuevo- 
Leon,  Durango,  and  Zacateeeas,  except  on  the 
N.,  where  it  is  separated  from  Texas  by  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte.  Area.  30,740  square  miles. 
J)esc.  Mountainous,  intersected  by  fertile  val- 
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leys.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  rearing  cattle.  It  has  some  silver-mines. 
Fop.  70,000.  Lat.  between  24°  and  30°  N.  io?^. 
between  100°  and  102°  W. 

CoANZA,  ko-an'-za,  a  large  river  of  Congo,  in 
Western  Africa.  After  a  rapid  course  of  about 
500  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  9° 
10'  S.,  Ion.  14°  22'  E. 

CoATEs,  kotes,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  500. 

CoBAN,  ko'-han,  a  city  of  Central  America,  on 
the  Rio  Dulce,  90  miles  N.W.  from  Guatemala. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Vera  Paz. 
Fop.  estimated  at  14,000. 

Cobb,  kob,  a  county  in  Georgia,  U.S.  Area. 
520  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  producing 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton.  Fop.  14,000,  of 
whom  4000  are  negroes. 

CoBBE,  the  principal  town  of  the  country  of 
Darfur,in  Central  Africa.  Fop.  6000.  Lat.  14° 
11'  N.   Loyi.  28°  8'  E. 

CoBELSKiLL,  ko -belskil,  a  township  of  New 
York,  U.S.,  on  Cobus  Creek,  35  miles  from 
Albany.   Fop.  2494. 

Cob  HAM,  koh'-ham,  two  parishes  of  England, 
one  in  Kent,  and  the  other  in  Surrey.  Neither 
of  them  has  a  population  above  2000. 

CoBHAM,  a  township  of  Surrey  county,  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  James  River, 
opposite  Jamestown,  8  miles  from  Williams- 
burg.   Fop.  uncertain. 

CoBTJA,  or  PuEETO  LA  Mar,  ko-he'-ja,  the 
chief  and  indeed  the  only  seaport  of  importance 
belonging  to  IJolivia,  situated  on  the  coast,  in 
the  department  of  the  same  name,  90  miles  W. 
from  Atacama.  It  is  a  depot  for  bullion,  ore, 
and  coin,  besides  mercury,  woollen  stuffs,  and 
paper,  and,  although  small  and  poor  in  appear- 
ance, the  chief  part  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Bolivia  pass  through  it.  Fop.  2380.  Lat.  22*^ 
31/  S.    Lon.  70°  21'  2"  W. 

CoBLENTZ,  ko-blentz'  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  the  capital  of  Coblentz,  one  of  the  five 
governments  into  which  the  Prussian  "  Rhein 
Provenz,"  or  province  of  the  Rhine,  is  divided, 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  the  entire  district. 
It  is  39  miles  N.W.  from  Mayence,  and  situated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  opposite 
the  great  Prussian  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  bridge  across  the  Moselle,  in  the  direction 
of  Cologne,  is  of  free&tone.  The  old  part  of 
Coblentz  is  very  irregularly  built,  but  the  "New 
Town"  contains  regular  and  handsome  streets, 
the  houses  being  of  stone,  and  the  public  build- 
ings of  an  imposing  character;  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  magnificent  palace  erected  in  1779 
by  the  last  elector  of  Treves,  the  grammar 
school  (formerly  the  Jesuits'  college),  a  gym- 
nasium, a  club-house  or  casino,  and  a  theatre. 
The  two  handsome  quays  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle  are  used  as  public  promenades.  The 
fortifications  that  surround  Coblentz  render  it 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Fop.  22,717,  and  5800  military. — In 
1794  this  place  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  department  Rhine  and 
Moselle. 

Coblentz,  a  government  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government  of 
Cologne,  on  the  AV.  by  Treves  and  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe,  on  the  S.  by  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  duchies  of  Nassau  and  Hessen- 
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Darmstadt.  Area.  2320  square  miles.  Fop, 
500,000. 

CoBUEG,  l-o'-burg,  the  capital  of  a  principality 
of  the  same  name,  in  Germany,  on  the  river 
Itz,  26  miles  from  Bamberg.  It  has  a  castle, 
government  offices,  the  Ehrenberg  Palace,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  paintings;  an  obser- 
vatory, arsenal,  theatre,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
university.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  high  courts  of 
the  duchy.  Man/.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods,  gold  and  silver  articles,  bleaching  and 
dye  works,  stone-quarries,  besides  an  active 
general  trade.  Pop.  10,690  — The  principality 
of  Cobm'g  forms  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Itz,  and  enclosed 
by  Meiningen  on  the  X.E.  and  W,,  and  Bavaria 
on  the  S.   Area.  220  square  miles.  Pojj.  45,000. 

CoBUEG  Pe>'^ixsula,  au  irregular  strip  in 
AustraHa,  separated  from  Melville  Island  by 
Dundas  Strait,  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land bv  a  narrow  Isthmus.  Ext.  50  miles  long, 
by  20  broad.   Lat.  11°  22'  S.   Lo7i.  132°  10'  E. 

CocHADAiiBA,  Ico-cJia-dam'-ha,  the  central  de- 
partment of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  having  the 
department  of  La  Paz  on  the  X.W.,  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  on  the  S.E.  Area.  55,120 
square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  producing  corn, 
vegetables,  sugar,  cotton,  dyewoods,  timber, 
and  the  precious  metals.  Pop.  350,000.  Lat. 
between  17°  and  19°  S.  Lon.  Between  65°  and 
68°  W.— A  town  of  the  same  name,  and  capital 
of  this  department,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  145  miles  X.W.  from  Chuquisaca.  Manf. 
Cotton  fabrics  and  glass  wares.   Fop.  40,000. 

Cochin,  ko'-chin,  a  seaport  and  principal 
town  of  the  province  of  Cochin,  which  is  on 
the  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  The 
town,  which  is  fortified,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  stands  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  principal  entrance  to  a  system  of  shallow 
inland  lakes  termed  the  Backwater,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  a  distance  of  50  or  60 
miles  N.  and  S.  of  Cochin.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  commodious.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  church,  the  governor's  house,  the 
barracks,  and  a  public  hotel.  The  trade  carried 
on  is  extensive,  and  ships  are  as  well  built  here 
as  in  anv  part  of  Europe.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Dutch  by  the  Enghsh  m  1795.  Fop.  30,000. 
Lat.  9°  51'  N.  Lon.  76°  17'  E.  The  PEOVI^'CE 
is  a  rajahship  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast.  Area.  1988  square  miles.  Desc.  Well 
wooded,  and  some  parts  mountainous,  with  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  Low 
alluvial  tracts  of  ground  lie  between  the  sea  and 
the  Backwater  which  are  very  productive.  Fro. 
Rice,  arrowroot,  yams,  coflee,  sugar,  cotton,  pep- 
per, ginger,  and  iruit.  The  principal  som'ces  of 
wealth  are  the  forests,  which  ai-e  extensive  and 
valuable.  Fop.  290,000.  Lat.  Between  9°  48' 
and  10°  50'  N.  Lon.  Between  76°  5'  and  76°  58' 
E.— This  country  is  rapidly  improving,  and  has 
already  reached  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  Its 
rajah  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  240,000  rupees 
to  the  British,  and  it  has  upwards  of  100 
Christian  places  of  worsliip.  Roads,  bridges, 
canals,  and  public  works  of  every  kind  are  in 
progress,  and  a  high  degree  of  energetic  intel- 
ligence is  everywhere  manifested  throughout 
its  limits. 

GocHIN-CHI^'■A,  a  counti^  situated  in  the  S.E. 
of  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  peninsula  between 
China  and  Hindostan,  and  comprised  in  the 
pmpire  of  Anam.   Ext.  About  1000  miles  long, 
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with  a  breadth  varying  from  100  to  300.  Area, 
may  be  estimated  at  120,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  consists  of  a  long  plain  or  strip  of  land,  in- 
cluded between  the  scacoast  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
often  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  it. 
This  plain  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  all 
the  tropical  productions  in  abundance,  but  more 
particularly  rice  and  sugar.  The  forests  are 
also  very  fine,  and  abound  with  a  variety  of 
aromatic  woods,  and  a  kind  of  cinnamon,  in 
high  favour  with  the  Chinese.  The  coa>t  teems 
with  gelatinous  animal  substances,  as  the  beche- 
de  mer,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  edible  birds' 
nests,  which  are  in  great  demand  in  China.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  brought  down 
from  the  mountains,  or  collected  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers,  and  silver  also  has  lately  become 
plentiful.  Climate.  The  wet  season  occurs  in 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. At  this  time  the  rivers  overflow,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  plain  is  inundated.  In  the 
three  followmg  months  a  cold  north  wind  blows, 
accompanied  with  more  moderate  rains.  Jiivers. 
The  Saigon,  and  the  Me-kong,  Maekhauu,  Ma- 
kiang,  or  Camboja  river,  as  it  is  indiflerently 
styled.  Manf.  Lacker-ware,  coarse  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  cast-u-on  goods,  earthenware,  and 
fihgree  work.  Exp.  Kice,  cotton,  silk,  eagle- 
wood,  and  spices.  Lmp.  Tea,  cotton,  and  silk 
goods,  opium,  and  English  broadcloth.  Fop. 
Unascertained  :  it  has  been  estimated  at  from 
5,000,000  to  22,000,000.  Lat.  Between  8°  40' 
and  23°  N.  Lon.  Between  102°  and  109°  20'  E. 
— In  1858,  the  French,  on  account  of  alleged 
cruelty  to  the  bishop  of  Diaz  in  Tonquin,  sent 
an  expedition  to  Cochin-China  to  demand  re- 
dress. This  gave  no  specific  result,  and  in  1859 
another  was  despatched,  which  in  the  following 
year  captured  the  important  seaport  of  Siagon. 
This  town  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  driven 
ofl",  and  a  French  colony  planted  upon  its  site. 

CocE:BUE2f,  co-burn,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  lying  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Horn. 
—It  is  also  the  name  of  a  sound  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Austraha,near  the  mouth  of  Swan  Eiver, 
and  of  a  cape  and  group  of  islands  on  the  N. 
and  X.E.  coast.  There  is  another  lai-ge  island 
of  this  name  lying  to  the  north  of  Melville 
peninsula,  in  British  N.  America. 

Cocke,  kok,  a  county  of  East  Tennessee, 
U.S.  Area.  374  square  miles.  Fop.  9000,  of 
whom  about  1000  are  negroes. 

CocKEE,  ko'-ker,  a  river  in  Cumberland,  rising 
in  Lake  Buttermere,  and  joining  the  Derwent 
at  Cockermouth. 

CocKEBEL,  ko'-ker-el,  a  hamlet  of  France,  12 
miles  from  Evreux,  where,  in  1364,  Du  Guesclin 
gained  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Navarre. 

CocKEEHAM,  kok'-er-ham,  a  parish  of  Lan- 
cashire, 5  mDes  from  Garstang,  Area.  10,420 
acres.   Fop.  2923. 

CocKEEi^rGTOir,  kok'-e-ring-ton,  two  con- 
tiguous parishes  in  Lmcolnshire,  neither  of 
them  with  a  population  above  400. 

CocKEKMOUTH,  kok' -er-mouth,  a  town  and 
chapelry  of  England^  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Cocker  and  Derwent,  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Carlisle.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Cocker,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  of  one  arch.  The  sti*eets,  though  spacious, 
are  irregular ;  yet  many  of  the  houses  are  neatly 
built.  The  public  edifires  are  a  church  that 
has  been  recently  rebuilt,  a  grammar  school, 
town-hall,  house  of  correction,  court-house,  and 
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market-house.  There  are  several  excellent 
schools,  and  a  dispensary  for  indigent  patients. 
The  ruins  of  Cockermouth  castle,  formerly  a 
fortress  of  great  stren^^th,  are  to  be  seen  on  a 
hill  that  commands  the  town.  Manf.  Hats, 
paper,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  shalloons,  checks, 
coarse  linens,  and  leather.  Po^.  of  parliamen- 
tary borough,  7057. — Wordsworth  the  poet  was 
born  here.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Whitehaven 
and  Cockermouth  branch  of  the  Whitehaven 
and  Lancaster  Eailway. 

Cockpen,  1cok-pen\  a  parish  of  Scotland,  7 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  containing  coal-fields 
and  the  powder-manufactory  of  Stobbs.  Fop. 
3500.  A  station  on  the  Edhiburgh  and  Hawick 
Eailway. 

Coco  and  Cocos  Islands,  ko'-ko,  the  name 
of  several  small  groups  of  islands  and  single 
islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. — 1. 
Two  islands  called  Great  and  Little  Coco  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  93°  25' 
E. — 2.  A  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat,  12° 
S,,  Ion.  96°  E.— 3.  Two  small  islands  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  3°  6'  N.,  Ion.  95°  30' 
E.— 4.  A  group  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  lat. 
4°  40'  S.,  Ion.  156°  50'  E. 

CoDOGNO,  ko'done'-yo,  a  neat  town  of  N.  Italy, 
province  of  Milan, 15  miles  S.E.  from  Lodi,  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Adda  and  Po.  Manf.  Silk 
stuffs.   Pop.  about  10,000. 

CcELE  Syria,  se'-le-sir'-e-a,  a  valley  of  Syria, 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus 
and  Lebanon.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Libany,  the  ancient  Leontes,  and  contains  the 
towns  of  Baalbec,  L'ekaa,  and  Zahleh. 

Coffee,  kof'-/e,  two  counties  in  the  United 
States.  1.  In  Tennessee.  Area.  276  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 
i^oil  is  fertile,  producing  the  usual  grain  crops. 
Fop.  9000,  of  whom  a  sixth  are  negroes.--2.  In 
Alabama.  Area.  1008  square  miles.  Fop,  9500, 
of  whom  a  fifth  are  negroes. 

CoGGESHALL,  Great,  kog'-ge-sliol,  a  town  of 
Essex,  43  miles  N.E.  from  London,  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  several  charities,  a  church,  and  an  en- 
dowed grammar-school.  In  Little  Coggeshall, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the  remains 
of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1142,  by  King  Stephen. 
Top.  3679. 

Cognac,  kone-yak\  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  on  the  Charente, 
20  miles  W.  from  Angouieme.  This  is  the  great 
entrepot  of  the  brandy  distilled  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  department,  which  is  called 
Cognac,  and  which  has  an  extensive  sale. 
Manf.  Paper,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
8167. — Francis  I.  of  France  was  born  in  Cognac, 
and  often  made  it  his  residence,  and  in  1526  the 
treaty  of  the  "  Holy  League"  was  signed  here, 
— A  village,  10  miles  W.  from  Limoges.  Fop. 
1860. 

CoGOLETO,  ko'-go'lai-toj  a  village  of  N.  Italy, 
14  miles  W.  from  Genoa.  Fop.  2320.— This  is 
the  birthplace  of  Columbus. 

CoHANZY,  or  C^sabea  Creek,  ko-7iau'-ze, 
a  river  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  which  joins  the 
Delaware  opposite  Bombay  Hook. 

Cohasset,  ko-hds'-sety  a  seaport  in  Norfolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  20  miles  from 
Boston.  Fop.  1800.— Cohasset  Rocks,  which 
have  been  fatal  to  many  vessels,  lie  off  this 
place,  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

Coimbatoor,  ko'im-ba-toor\  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  British 
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India,  226  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  or  small  fort,  and  contains  a 
handsome  mosque,  built  by  Tippoo  Sahib.  The 
water  in  its  neighbourhood  is  bad,  and  the  town 
is  unhealthy  in  consequence.  Fop.  about  10,000. 
— The  District  is  inclosed  by  the  provinces  of 
Salem,  Madura,  Malabar,  Trinchinopoly,  My- 
sore, and  Cochin.  Area.  8280  square  miles. 
Desc.  A  high  table-land,  with  mountains  at- 
.taining  the  elevations  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil,  how- 
ever, is  fertile.  Fro.  Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
the  plant  from  which  castor-oil  is  extracted. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  elephants  are 
bred  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Minerals. 
Iron  and  saltpetre.  Manf.  Cottons  and  wool- 
lens. Fop.  1,154,000.  Lat.  between  10°  14' 
and  12°  19'  N.  Lon.  between  76^  36'  and 
78°  16'  E.— In  1799  this  district  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British. 

CoiMBRA,  ko-eem'-bra,  an  ancient  city  of  Por- 
tugal, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  on 
the  Mondego,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ele- 
gant stone  bridge,  with  a  double  row  of  arches, 
64  miles  S.  from  Oporto.  In  the  interior  it  is 
narrow,  ill-paved,  dirty,  and  very  steep.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has,  exclusive  of  the 
cathedral,  several  parish  churches,  a  number  of 
convents,  and  a  famous  university,  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Portugal.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1290,  removed 
to  Coimbra  in  1308,  restored  to  Lisbon  shortly 
after  its  first  removal,  and  finally  established  in 
Coimbra  in  1537.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  combs,  and  willow  tooth- 
picks. Fop.  13,400.  —  It  was  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  kings,  and  their 
tombs  may  be  seen  here.  In  1755  the  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Lisbon,  considerably 
damaged  this  toAvn.  Lat.  40°  13'  N.  Lon.  8° 
26'  W. 

CoiEE.    {See  Chur.) 

Cojutepeque,  ko-Joo'-te-paik,  a  town  of  Cen- 
tral America,  15  miles  S.  from  San  Salvador. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  15,000. — A  Lake  of  the  same 
name,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  assumes  a 
deep  green  colour  in  stormy  weather,  and  fre- 
quently casts  great  quantities  of  dead  fish  upon 
its  shores. 

Cokeb,  ko'-ker,  two  parishes  of  England,  dis- 
tinguished as  East  and  West,  both  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  neither  with  a  population  above  1400. 

Col,  kol,  signifying  "a neck,"  is  the  name, 
with  various  affixes,  of  many  passes  across  the 
Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.   (See  Alps.) 

CoLAPOos,  or  KoLAPOOB,  kol'-a-poor,  a  rajah- 
ship  on  the  W.  coast  of  India,  in  the  province 
of  Bejapoor,  under  the  control  of  the  British 
government,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  Area.  3445  square  miles, 
Desc.  Kugged,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which,  in  many  parts,  become  torrents,  falling 
into  the  Kistna,  and  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Fop.  about  500,000.  Lat.  between 
15°  58'  and  17°  17'  N.  Lon.  between  73°  47' 
and  74°  46'  E. — The  capital  of  the  same  name  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  120  miles  S.  from  Poona. 
Lat.  16°  19'  N.    Lon.  74°  25'  E. 

Colberg,  or  Kolberg,  kol'-hairg,  a  seaport 
of  Prussian  Pomerania,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
Baltic,  26  miles  W.  from  Koshn.  The  chief 
edifices  are  the  town-house,  a  large  cathedral, 
several  churches,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
Manf,  Woollens.  It  has  several  distilleries, 
salt-works,  and  a  lucrative  salmon,  haddock, 
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and  lamprey  fishery.  Fop.  9500.— In  1760  it 
surrendered  to  the  Kussians,  and  in  1807  it  was 
invested  by  the  French,  but  without  success.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

Colchagua,  kol-chag'-oo-a,  a  department  of 
Chili,  extending  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific, 
and  having  N.  and  S.  the  departments  Santiago 
and  Talca,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
rivers  Rapel  and  Mataquito.  Area.  4720 
square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  plains,  pro- 
ducing corn  in  abundance,  and  affording  pasture 
to  large  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  There 
are  mines  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  depart- 
ment. Fop.  192,000.  Lat.  between  34<°  and 
35°  S.   Lon.  between  70°  and  72°  W. 

Colchester,  kol'-ches-ter,  the  ancient  Cama- 
lodunum,  is  the  chief  town  of  Essex,  51  miles 
N.E.  from  London,  on  the  Colne,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  three  bridges.  It  was  once  en- 
circled by  walls,  parts  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, although  they  are  in  a  most  ruinous  con- 
dition. It  contains  the  remains  of  a  castle,  an 
abbey,  and  a  priory,  and  a  number  of  parish 
churches,  of  which  St.  Peter's  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  built  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
There  are  various  charitable  foundations,  and 
among  its  otherpublic  buildings  are  atown-gaol, 
a  custom-house,  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  county 
house  of  correction,  market-house,  and  literary 
and  scientific  associations.  Manf.  Silks  and 
cordage ;  malting  and  brewing  are  also  carried 
on  here,  and  the  town  contains  some  large  iron- 
foundries  and  vinegar  works.  Oysters,  dredged 
from  the  Colne,  are  carried,  as  an  article  of 
traffic,  to  London,  Colchester  "natives"  being 
highly  esteemed  there.  Several  large  vessels 
have  been  built  here.  There  is  a  fine  quay  on 
the  river,  and  vessels  of  150  tons  can  approach 
it.  Fo2j.  23,815.  —  A  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

CoLCHESTEB,'several  townships  of  the  United 
States. — 1.  In  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Onion  river, 
6  miles  N.  Burlington.  Fop.  1000.— 2.  A  post 
township  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut, 
15  miles  W.  Norwich.  Fop.  2697.-3.  A  post 
township  of  Delaware  county,  New  York,  21 
miles  S.  Delhi.   Fop.  2184. 

CoLDiNGHAM,  Icol'-divg-liam,  2iX>Q.Y\s\\  of  Scot- 
land, in  Berwickshire,  about  3  miles  from  Eye- 
mouth. Area,  24,325  acres.  Fop.  3241.— A 
station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 

CoLDiTZ,  or  KoLDiTz,  A-o(r)?'-rfii'5:,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Mulde,  25  miles  S,E.  from  Leip- 
sic.  Mavf.  Linens,  stockings,  felt,  and  earthen- 
ware.  Fop.  3565, 

CoLDSTBEAM,  kold'-streme,  a  town  and  parish, 
of  Scotland,  in  Berwickshire.  It  stands  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  bridge  of  red  freestone,  about  15  miles  S.W. 
from  the  town  of  Berwick.  It  has  a  cliurch,  a 
free  church,  and  two  Presbyterian  chapels,  a 
library,  and  some  schools.  Fop.  of  parish, 
2823.— The  ford  of  Tweed,  so  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  crossing-place  of  the  armies  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  in  the  vicinity.  The 
*'  Coldstream  Guards"  take  their  name  from 
this  town,  because  that  regiment  was  formed 
out  of  General  Monk's  own  regiment  of  foot, 
which  he  recruited  and  re-organized  here  in  the 
winter  of  1659,  before  marching  to  London  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Ap- 
proached by  the  Kelso  branch  of  the  North 
British  Railway. 

CoLEBEooK  Dale,  kole'-hrook,  a  hamlet  of 
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England,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Severn,  2  miles 
from  Brosely.  It  is  noted  for  its  iron-works, 
and  for  the  magnificent  cast-iron  bridj^e  which 
was  thrown  over  the  Severn  here  in  1799.— The 
extensive  iron-works  in  this  district  caused  rail- 
roads of  wood  to  be  first  used  here  in  1620,  and 
a  century  later  iron  plates  were  placed  upon  the 
wooden  rails,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
system,  which  has  extended  its  ramifications 
into  every  part  of  the  country.    {See  Brosely.) 

CoLERAiNE,  kole-rain,  a  seaport  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  agreeably 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bann,  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  25  miles  N.E.  from 
Londonderry.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
salmon-fisheries  in  the  island.  The  town  is  of 
tolerable  size,  is  neatly  built,  and  has  a  barrack. 
It  exportsprovisionsand  fine  linens,  and  steamers 
ply  from  it  to  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and  Glas- 
gow.   Manf.  Linens.    Fop.  5631. 

CoLERAiNE,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States.— 1.  In  Franklin  county,  iVlas- 
sachusetts,  5  miles  N.W.  Greenfield.  Fop. 
2000.-2.  In  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on  Miami 
river,  15  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 
Fop.  3100. — 3.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  county 
of  Bedford.   Fop.  5100. 

CoLERooN,  kole-roon',  the  largest  and  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  river,  in  British 
India.  It  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Devikotta, 
24  miles  N.  from  Tranquebar. 

CoLESBEEG,  koles'-herg,  an  eastern  district  of 
Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  'bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  on  the  S, 
by  the  districts  of  Cradock  and  Graaf-Reynet. 
Area.  11,654  square  miles.  Desc.  A  high  level 
country,  rearing  large  herds  of  live  stock. 
Fop.  about  7000,— It  has  a  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
colony.  Fop.  about  600.  Lat.  30°  34^  S.  Lon, 
25°  30'  E. 

CoLESHiLL,  a  parish  and  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, situated  near  the  river  Cole,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  8  miles  E.  from  Bir- 
mingham, The  houses  arc,  in  general,  respec- 
table in  appearance,  and  the  church  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  decorated  Gothic  style.  Fop. 
2053.— A  station  on  a  branch  of  the  West  Mid- 
land Railway. 

CoLiGNT,  ko-leen'-yey  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ain,  14  miles  N.E.  from 
Bourg.    Fop.  1655. 

CoLiiSiA,  ko-le'-ma,  a  territory  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  extending  about  100  miles  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the 
department  Xalisco.  Besc.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  oppressive.  Fop, 
62,000,  but  it  mostly  consists  of  Indians. 
Lat.  between  19°  and  20°  N.- The  volcano  of 
Colima,  rising  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  is  in 
this  district,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  same 
name  is  built  in  a  plain  at  its  base.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  30,000. 

Coll,  or  Colla,  kol,  one  of  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  annexed  to  the  county  of  Argyle, 
and  about  8  miles  W.  from  Ardnamurchan  Point, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness.  Ext.  About  14 
miles  long,  and  from  1  to  3^  in  breadth.  Fop, 
780,  engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture. 

Colle,  kol'-lai,  the  name  of  several  towns  ijx 
Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
6500. 

Colleton,  kol'-le-ton,  a  district  of  South 
Carolina,  U.S.,  on  the  Atlantic.  Area.  2100 
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square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  producing  abun- 
dance of  rice  and  cotton.  Fop.  40,000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  negroes. 

Collumpton,  or  Cullompton,  Jcol-lump'-tony 
a  town  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Culm,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Exeter.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street.  The  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
structure,  built  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  restored 
in  1849.   Mar?^.  Serge.   Po]).  3185. 

CoLMAE,  Jcol'-mar,  a  town  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Upper  Alsace,  and  now  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
on  the  Lauch,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Strasburg. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  a  court- 
house, a  college,  a  hospital,  theatre  and  museum, 
an  arsenal,  and  very  agreeable  public  walks. 
Mavf.  Cotton,  hnen,  and  woollen  goods,  cut- 
lery, paper,  and  combs.  jPop.  22,630.  This 
town  was  ceded  to  France  in  1697,  by  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  France. 

CoLMEFAB,  kol-mai-nar,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  6000. 

CoLNE,  holn,  three  rivers  of  England.— 1. 
In  Hertfordshire,  falling  into  the  Thames  at 
Staines. — 2.  In  Essex,  passing  Colchester,  and 
expanding  into  an  estuary  near  that  town. — 3. 
In  Gloucester,  joining  the  Isis,  after  a  course  of 
25  miles,  near  Leehlade. 

CoLNE,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  32 
miles  by  railway  N.  from  Manchester,  Mavf. 
Chiefly  calicoes  and  dimities.  Coal,  slate,  and 
lime  are  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
7906. — The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes 
this  town,  and  it  is  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Eailway. — Also  the  name  of  several  parishes, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  2000. 

CoLOczA,  ko-lok'-sa,  a  small  town  of  Hungary, 
close  to  the  Danube,  and  48  miles  S.  from  Pesth. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses  a 
fine  archiepiscopal  palace,  in  which  is  a  good 
library.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  fishing.   Fop.  6500. 

CoLOGNA,  ko-lone'-ya,  a  town  of  the  Venetian 
territory,  20  miles  S^W.  from  Vicenza.  Marrf. 
Principally  silk,  leather,  and  cordage.  Fop. 
6570. 

Cologne,  ko'-lone,  an  ancient  city  of  West 
Germany,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  electorate 
of  Cologne,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Rhenish  Prussia,  called  by  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  connecting  Cologne  with 
its  suburb  Deutz,  49  miles  N.W.  from  Coblentz. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  close  to  the 
river.  The  walls  have  a  number  of  towers,  and 
form  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven  English  miles  j 
but  a  part  of  the  included  space  is  laid  out  in 
promenades,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  wiading,  and  gloomy, 
and  the  houses  ill  built.  Its  public  edifices 
are  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches  and  chapels, 
a  town-hall,  court-house,  an  archbishop's  palace, 
exchange,  and  arsenal.  The  cathedral  or  minster 
of  St.  Peter,  founded  by  Archbishop  Conrad  of 
Hachstatten,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1248  and  finished 
in  1848.  Added  to  the  cathedral  is  the  chapel 
of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and 
that  of  St.  Gereon  for  a  subterraneous  church 
imder  its  choir.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  con- 
Sins  a  fine  paintingof  the  crucifixion  of  St,  Peter, 
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by  Rubens.  Among  the  public  buildings  of  ii?- 
terestmay  be  named  the  churches  of  St.  Ursula 
and  the  Annunciation,  the  theatre,  the  gymna- 
sium or  public  schools,  the  libraries,  hospitals, 
and  museum.  In  the  arsenal  are  shown  many 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  armour.  Cologne 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  commerce.  The 
principal  objects  of  export  are  wine,  timber, 
earthenware,  slates,  and  other  minerals  ;  hard- 
ware, firearms,  and  various  kitchen  utensils. 
Manf.  The  principal  are  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  stufls,  with  lace,  thread,  the  famous  eau  de 
Cologne,  tobacco,  hats,  wax-lights,  needles, 
clocks,  and  gold  and  silver  articles.  Fop.  about 
113,000. — Cologne  was  the  Colonia  Agrippina  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  made 
a  bishopric,  and  in  the  8th  an  archbishopric. 
In  957  it  was  declared,  by  Otho  the  Great,  a 
free  and  imperial  city ;  and,  from  the  12th  to 
the  15th  century,  it  held  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  Its  popula- 
tion amounted  to  150,000,  and  its  archbishops, 
who  were  very  powerful,  had  the  title  of  electors. 
Their  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit,  how- 
ever, finally  brought  about  its  ruin,  and  in  1792 
it  ceased  to  be  a  free  city.  Taken  by  the  French 
in  1795,  it  was,  from  1801  to  1814,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Roer.  Since  that 
date  it  has  belonged  to  Prussia.  Cologne  carries 
on  an  active  trade  by  means  of  steamboats 
plying  on  the  Rhine,  and  has  railway  commu- 
nication with  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bonn,  Hamm, 
and  Mechlin.  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Rubens 
were  born  here,  and  here  died  Marie  de  Medieis. 
The  government  of  Cologne  extends  over  an 
area  of  1530  square  miles.   Fop.  500,000. 

CoLOMBE,  St.,  ko'-lomh,  the  name  of  several 
inconsiderable  towns  of  France. 

Colombia,  ko-lom'-be-a,th.e  name  under  which 
the  independent  republics  of  New  Granada, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  formed  a  federal  union 
from  1819  to  1831. 

Colombo,  or  Colijmeo,  ko-lom'-ho,  the  modern 
capital  and  principal  seaport  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  It  stands  on  the  W.  coast,  and  is 
nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  is  built  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  a  European  town,  the  forti- 
fied part  being  the  seat  of  the  residence  of 
the  military  authorities,  and  the  most  influential 
European  residents  of  Ceylon.  The  other  part 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Dutch 
and  Portuguese,  vv^hilst  the  native  Cingalese 
inhabit  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  entrepot  of 
most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon.  Fop. 
55,000.  Lat.  6°  55'  N.  Lon.  79°  53'  E.— This 
place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
in  1796.  Previously,  it  had  been  successively 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch. 

Colonia  del  Santissima  Sacramento,  Jco- 
lo'-ne-a  dail  san-tees  -se-ma  sa'-kra-main'-to,  a 
maritime  town  of  Uruguay,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 
Fop.  2500.— The  English  and  French  fleets  took 
this  town  from  the  troops  of  Rosas  in  1845. 

Colonna,  Cape,  ko-Io>i'-}ia,th.e  most  southern 
point  of  Attica,  in  Greece,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
Athens.  Lat  37°  38'  N.  Lou.  24°  1'  E.— It 
takes  its  name  from  the  "columns"  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  which  anciently  occupied  a  site 
here. 

Colonna,  Cape,  on  the  east  coast  of  Calabria, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarento.  Lat, 
39^  4'  N.  Lun.  17°  13'  E. — This  is  the  Lacinium 
Promontoi'ium  of  the  ancients. 
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COLONSAY  and  Oransay,  kol'-on-sai,  two  of 
the  small  islands  called  the  Hebrides  of  Scot- 
land, about  9  miles  N.  from  Islay.  Area  of  both 
islands,  about  9000  acres.    Fop.  598. 

CoLOEADO,  Ico-lo-ra'-dot  a  river  of  New 
Mexico,  rising'  in  the  Anahuac  plateau,  and 
entering  the  Gulf  of  California  after  a  course 
of  700  miles.  Laf.  32°  N.  Lon.  114°  AV.— 
There  is  another  in  Texas,  which  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Matagorda,  after  a  course  of  800  miles 
through  a  cotton-producing  country. 

CoLUMB,  St.,  Major,  Icol'-umh,  a  parish  and 
town  of  Cornwall,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Launces- 
ton.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  the 
seat  of  a  petty  sessions.  Fop.  2879. — Columb, 
St.,  Minoe,  is  in  the  same  county,  and  6  miles 
S.W.  from  the  other.   Fop.  2067. 

Columbia,  ho-lum'-he-a,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States,  with  populations 
ranging  between  5000  and  45,000.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  states  in  which  they  are :— New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Florida. — 
The  name,  also,  of  several  townships,  v^ith 
populations  ranging  between  2000  and  6000. 

Columbia,  District  or,  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  120  miles 
from  its  mouth,  surrounded  by  Maryland,  and 
separated  from  Virginia  by  the  Potomac. 
Area.  50  square  miles.  Besc.  The  surface  is 
undulating  the  soil  is  light,  but  produces 
wheat,  maize,  and  vegetables.  Fop.  75,000,  of 
whom  3000  are  negroes.  The  district  formerly 
included  a  part  of  Virginia  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  which  was  restored  in  1846. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  in  1790,  and  in  1800  Wash- 
ington became  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  under  the  direct  government  of 
Congress. 

Columbia  Rivee,  a  large  river  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, rising  in  a  part  of  the  British  territory,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  54°  23'  N. ;  lon. 
121°  W.;  and  falling  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  in  lat.  46°  5'  N. ; 
lon.  122°  45'  W.  By  the  Oregon  treaty,  the 
entire  navigation  of  this  river  is  open  to  British 
vessels. 

Columbia,  Beitish,  an  extensive  tract  of 
almost  uninhabited  country,  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  N.  America,  bounded  on  the  N.by  Simpson's 
River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  Oregon,  U.S.,  the 
boundary  line  between  British  N.  America  and 
the  United  States  running  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  N.  latitude.  Ext.  500  miles  long, 
and  nearly  400  broad,  exclusive  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  which  is  quite  independent  of  British 
Columbia,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  its 
proper  heading.  Bese.  The  country  may  be 
described  as  divided  into  three  great  districts, 
by  ranges  running  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  E.  district  is 
broken  up  into  immense  valleys,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Columbia,  whilst  the  central  dis- 
trict is  watered  by  the  Frazcr.  Fro.  Having  a 
climate  like  that  of  England,  it  produces  all  the 
usual  crops  of  that  country  in  great  abundance. 
Minerals.  Gold  and  coal ;  but  the  whole  terri- 
tory may  be  said  to  be  yet  unexplored.  That 
gold  is  plentiiul,  however,  amongst  tho  sands 
of  the  rivers  has  been  proved,  several  adven- 
turers, since  it  was  first  discovered,  in  1849, 
having  gathered  as  much  as  £90  worth  oi  that 
metal  in  a  single  week  with  very  little  trouble. 
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Zoology.  Mostly  fur-bearing  animals,  especially 
beavers  and  martens,  which  find  a  good  cover 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Various  descriptions 
of  bears  are  the  only  kinds  of  animals  that  arc 
at  all  common.  Fish  are  abundant,  literally 
swarming  in  all  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
salmon  is  the  chief  food  of  the  natives.  Inha- 
bitants. Principally  adventurers,  or  gold-dig- 
gers, from  all  countries,  and  a  small  number  of 
trappers  and  Indians.  Lat.  between  49°  and 
55°  N.  Lon.  between  115°  and  133°  W.— Up  to 
1858  this  country  formed  part  of  the  territory 
held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  it  was  then 
formed  into  a  colony  and  the  name  of  British 
Columbia  was  given  to  it  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  at  that  time  secretary  for  the  colonies. 
It  is  now  under  the  administration  of  a  governor 
representing  the  British  government.  In  1863 
the  population  was  estimated  at  6i,000. 

Columbiana,  Ico-Liim'-he-a'-na,  a  county  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  E.  part  of  Ohio. 
Area.  740  square  miles.  Besc,  Undulating,  but 
fertile.   Fop.  32,000. 

Columbus,  ko-lum'-bus,  the  name  of  several 
places  in  the  United  States^  —  1.  A  county  in 
N.  Carolina.  Area,  525  square  miles.  Fojy. 
8000,  of  which  one-fourth  are  negroes. — 2.  The 
capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  river, 
77  miles  N.E.  from  Cincinnati.  The  principal 
edifices  are  a  state-house,  court-house,  churches, 
and  several  charitable  institutions.  Fojj.  18,000. 
— The  name  of  several  other  towns,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  between  1500  and  6000. 

CoMACCHio,  ko-mak'-ke-o,  a  fortified  town  of 
Italy,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Ferrara.  Fop.  8000.— 
The  waters  around  this  place  are  famous  for 
the  abundance  of  fish  they  contain.  Salt  is 
manufactured  here  in  great  quantities. 

Combe,  koom,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  distinguished  by  various  affixes,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  1800. 

Combee  Mere,  kom'-ber-meer,  a  lake  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cheshire,  not  far  from  Nantwich. 

Combeetoh",  kom'-ber-ton,  three  English 
parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
800. 

CoMBiN",  kom'-bd,  one  of  the  culminating 
peaks  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  16  miles  S.E.  from 
Martigny.   Height.  14,124  feet. 

CoMBOUEG,  kom'-boorg,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  St.  Malo.    Fop.  5000. 

CoMMEECY,  kom'-mer-se,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Lorraine,  on  the  Meuse,  20  miles  E.  from  Bar- 
le-Duc.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
had  a  fine  castle,  which  serves  now  as  a  cavalry 
barracks.  Man/.  Cotton  and  leather.  Fop. 
3920. 

CoMMiNES,  kom-meen',  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  West  Flanders,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Ypres.  It  stands  on  the  frontier,  and  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Lys,  with  the 
French  town  of  the  same  name.  3Ianf.  Ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,  thread,  and  tobacco.   Fop.  3500. 

CoMMiNEs,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Lys,  opposite  tho  Belgian  town  of  the  same 
name,  9  miles  N.  from  Lille.  Man/.  Thread 
and  ribbons.  Fop.  5S00.— -This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Philip  de  Commincs,  the  historian. 

CoMO,  ko'-mo,  an  old  episcopal  city  of  N. 
Italy,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  23  miles  I^.  from  ]\Iilan.  The 
houses  are  neatly  built  of  stone,  and  the  public 
buildings  arc  magniliccnt.  There  are  several 
churches,  exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  which  is 
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built  entirely  of  white  marble.  Manf.  Velvet, 
taffetas,  gloves,  stoeking-s,  and  other  silk  stuffs ; 
here  are  also  metal-foundries  and  statuaries. 
Pop.  about  24,000. — Como  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

Como,  a  lake  of  N.  Italy,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  T^xt.  Its 'length  from  Riva, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  to  iiellagio,  is  35 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  At 
Bellagio  the  lake  forms  two  branches,  one  of 
which  extends  to  Como  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and 
the  other  to  Lecco  in  a  S.E.  direction,  the  former 
being  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  the  latter 
12.  It  surpasses  all  the  lakes  of  N.  Italy  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  river  Adda  enters  it 
near  the  northern  extremity,  and  leaves  it  at 
Lecco.— Queen  Caroline  of  England  resided  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Como,  in  the  Villa  d'Este, 
during  her  absence  from  England,  and  her 
estrangement  from  her  husband,  George  IV. 

CoMORiN,  Cape,  kom'-o-rin,  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  Lat.  8°  4'  N.  Lon. 
77°  33'  E. 

CoMOEN",  or  KoMO'RN',  ho'-morn,  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  48  miles  N.W.  from  Buda. 
Its  citadel  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe.  Fop.  12,160,  chiefly  Protestants. — This 
place  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians  during  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  in  1849,  and  finally  ca- 
pitulated to  the  Imperial  troops. 
•  Comoro  Islands,  kom-mor'-ro,  a  group  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  between  Madagascar  and 
Africa.  It  consists  of  several  mountainous  but 
fertile  islands,  producing  all  the  fruits  of  a 
tropical  climate.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared  upon  them,  but  water  is  very  scarce. 
Fop.  80,000.  Lat.  between  11°  and  13°  S.  Lon. 
between  43°  and  45°  30'  E.— A  British  consul  is 
now  resident  on  these  islands. 

CoMPiEGNE,  hom'-pe-ain,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  on  the  Oise,  35 
miles  S.E.  from  Beauvais.  This  is  a  place  of 
considerable  historical  importance.  Its  palace 
was  built  by  Louis  XV.  from  the  designs  of  the 
eminent  architect  Gabriel,  and  embellished  and 
improved  by  Napoleon  I.  The  parks  and  forests 
by  which  it  is  encompassed  cover  30,000  acres. 
The  other  chief  buildings  are  the  abbey  of  St. 
Corneille,  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville.  Fop.  12,137.— Here  Joan  of  Arc  was 
made  prisoner,  in  1430,  and  sold  to  the  English, 
and  here  Napoleon  I.,  in  1810,  married  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria.  It  was  possessed  by  the 
English  from  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century 
till  they  were  expelled  by  Charles  VII.  Under 
Napoleon  III.,  the  festivals  at  Compiegne,  after 
the  manner  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  have 
attained  quite  a  celebrity. 

CoMPOSTELLA,  or  Sx.  Jago  de  Compostella, 
kom'-pos-tail'-la,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  on 
the  Soria,  27  miles  S.  from  Corunna.  It  contains 
a  fine  cathedral,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  St. 
James  was  buried.  It  has  a  university,  founded 
in  1517.  Fop.  14,000.— The  order  of  St.  Jago, 
or  St.  James,  took  its  origin  from  this  town 
about  1170. 

Compostella,  a  town  of  the  Mexican  con- 
federation, in  the  department  of  Xahsco,  and 
130  miles  •  VV.  from  Guadalaxara.  There  are 
silver-mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  its 
climate  is  very  unhealthy. 

CoMPTON,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  in 
England,  distinguished  by  various  prefixes  and 
afiQxes,  with  populations  ranging  between  60 
and  1000. 
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CoMEiE,  kom'-re,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Perthshire,  about  5  miles  W.  from 
Crief.  Fo}).  of  parish,  2226 ;  of  village,  789.— In 
this  parish,  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  repeat- 
edly been  felt. 

CoNAN,  ko'-nan,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Ross.  After  a  course  of  35  miles,  it 
falls  into  Cromarty  Firth,  near  Dingwall. 

CoNCAN,  kon-kan',  a  narrow  district  of  S. 
India,  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Ext.  340  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  25  to  52.  Area,  about  12,250  square 
miles.  Besc.  Rugged  and  rocky,  intersected 
with  ravines,  and  covered  in  parts  with  thick 
jungle;  there  are,  however,  many  fertile  districts 
in  the  province,  producing  rice,  sugar,  spices, 
and  hemp  in  abundance.  Fop.  about  1,100,000. 
Lat.  between  15°  and  20°  20'  N.  Lon.  between 
72°  52'  and  73°  E. 

CoNCEiCAO,  kon'-sai'ka'-Oy  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Brazil,  with  populations  ranging  be- 
tween 2000  and  12,000. 

CoNCEPCiON,  La,  kon-tliep'-thi-on^  a  seaport 
of  Veragua,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  140  miles  W. 
from  Panama.  Lat.  8°  52'  N.  Lon.  81°  28'  W. 
— Also  an  island  of  the  Bahamas,  25  miles  from 
St.  Salvador. — The  name  of  several  unimportant 
places  in  S.  America,  Texas,  and  Spain. 

Conception,  kon-sep'-sJion,  a  town  of  Chili, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Biobio.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  flourished  greatly ;  but  in  1751  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  an  influx 
of  the  sea,  which  entirely  covered  it.  A  new 
city  was  then  founded,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  plain  called  Mocha. 
Fo}).  10,000.  Lat.  36°  49'  S.  Lon.  73°  5'  W.— 
The  Province  consists  of  extensive  plains,  some 
of  them  almost  deserts,  and  forests  of  small 
stunted  trees.  It  has  coal  of  an  inferior  kind. 
Area.  5210  square  miles.  Fop.  110,000.  Lat. 
between  36°  and  37°  30'  S.  Lon.  between  71° 
and  73°  30'  W. 

Conception  Bay,  a  largo  bay  on  the  E.  side 
of  Newfoundland  Island.  Lat.  47°  56'  N.  Lon, 
53°  11'  W. 

Conchas,  or  Conchos,  kon'-chas,  a  river  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Durango,  rising  in 
lat.  28°  N.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  300 
miles,  joining  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  lat.  29°  50' 
N. ;  lon.  104°  40'  W. 

Conches,  kawnsh,  a  town  of  Franco,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Evreux.   Fop.  2000. 

Concord,  kon'-kord,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  1000  and  10,000.— The  largest  is  the 
capital  of  New  Hampshire,  about  55  miles  N."\V. 
from  Boston,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
railway.— The  best-known,  however,  is  a  town 
of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Boston.*  Here,  on  April  19,  1775, 
one  of  the  first  conflicts  took  place  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British  troops.  The  Jivst 
blood,  however,  was  not  shed  at  this  place,  as 
most  gazetteers  affirm,  but  at  Lexington,  H 
miles  from  Boston,  between  that  town  and 
Concord,  which  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  the 
British,  who  had  been  despatched  to  destroy  the 
military  stores  which  the  provincials  had  col- 
lected at  the  latter  place.  Monuments  are  erect- 
ed in  both  towns  to  commemorate  these  events. 

Concord,  a  river  in  Massachusetts,  tJ.S., 
joining  the  Merrimac  in  Tewksbury, 
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CoNDE,  Tcon'-dai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Le  Nord,  or  the  North,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Haine  and  Scheldt,  6  miles  N.E. 
from  Valenciennes.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  a  church,  town-hall,  military  arsenal,  and 
a  hospital.  Manf.  Leather,  chicory,  and 
starch.  Fop.  5800.— In  1793  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians.— A  small  lordship  in 
the  neighbourhood  conferred  the  title  of  prince 
on  a  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which  the  death 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  on  March  21,  1804, 
rendered  extinct.— Also  the  name  of  several 
other  towns,  villages,  and  parishes  in  France. 

Condom,  Icon'-dom,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Gers,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Auch. 
Manf.  Cotton  fabrics  and  earthenware.  Fojt. 
8200.— It  was  formerly  an  episcopal  town  and 
the  capital  of  a  district  called  the  Pays  de  Con- 
domois. 

Condor,  Pulo,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
Sea.    {See  Pulo.) 

Conecuh,  kone'-Tcu,  a  county  of  Alabama, 
U.S.  Area.  1476  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000,  of 
whom  nearly  half  are  negroes. 

CoNEGLiANO,  Tco-nel-ya'-no,  a  town  of  Venice, 
16  miles  N.  from  Treviso.  It  has  a  citadel  and 
a  cathedral.  Manf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  6500. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  confede- 
ration of  thirty-four  of  the  secondary  states  of 
Germany,  formed  in  1806  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  I.  On  the  fall  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  these  united  with  the  other  German 
states  to  constitute  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

CoNFiENZA,  kon'fe-end'-za,  an  Italian  village, 
in  the  province  of  Lomelina,  7  miles  E.  from 
Vercelli,  and  close  to  Palestro,  where  the  Aus- 
trians were  repulsed  by  a  division  of  the  French 
army,  May  31,  1859. 

CoNFLANs,  Icon-fatv,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Savoy,  24  miles  N.E.  from 
Chambery.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  smelting- 
works  for  silver  ore,  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fop. 
1500. 

CoNFLANs  St.  Honoeine,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  at  the 
conflux  of  those  rivers,  on  the  Paris  and  Havre 
Railway,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Paris.  Fop.  1659. 
— Conflans  is  the  name  of  various  small  towns 
in  France. 

CoNFOLENS,  Tcaw'fo-lens,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  36  miles 
N.E.  from  Angouleme.  It  stands  on  the  Vienne, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  and  it  has  a 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  timber.   Fop.  2720. 

Cong,  Tcong,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
Connaught,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Galway.  Fop. 
of  parish,  5733 ;  of  town,  469.— It  is  noted  for 
the  large  caverns  which  exist  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, composed  of  limestone,  and  having  sub- 
terranean lakes  and  rivers. 

CoNGLETON,  kon'-gel-ton,  a  town  and  chapelry 
of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  Dane,  8  miles 
S.W.  from  Macclesfield.  It  has  three  churches 
and  several  chapels,  a  guildhall,  a  gaol,  a 
market-house,  and  an  assembly-room.  Manf. 
Silks,  ribbons,  and  cottons.  Fop.  12,344,  The 
houses  are  chiefly  constructed  of  timber  frame- 
work and  plaster,  giving  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  town. 

Congo,  Tcon'-go,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
S.W.  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Zaire,  or  Congo,  which  separates  it  from  Lo- 
ango ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  river  Dando;  its  boundaries  on  the  E. 
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cannot  be  defined  witli  accuracy.  It  formerly 
embraced  Angola,  Benguela,  and  Loango ;  but 
is  now  understood  to  consist  of  a  limited  tract 
of  about  180  miles  of  coast.  Its  capital  is  San 
Salvador,  which  was  the  former  residence  of  its 
chief;  but  the  ravages  of  war  have  compelled 
that  personage  to  remove  to  anotlier  town  nearer 
the  coast.  Fro.  Maize,  millet,  yams,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  the  orange, 
the  lime,  and  the  pineapple.  Fop.  Not  known. 
— It  was  first  discovered  in  1484,  by  Diego  Cam, 
a  Portuguese,  and  the  most  exaggerated  ac- 
counts were  published  of  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. An  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
British  government,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Tuckey,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  to  explore  this  country,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Congo  was  the  embrochure  of  the 
Niger,  as  it  had  been  supposed  up  to  this  time. 
Captain  Tuckey,  however,  whose  narrative  was 
published  in  1818,  sailed  up  the  river  Zaire,  or 
Congo,  and  found  the  towns  and  villages  on  its 
banks  to  be  very  small,  and  the  country,  which 
is  described  as  being  fertile  and  beautiful,  but 
very  imperfectly  cultivated.  {See  Angola, 
Benguela,  and  Loango.) 

Congo  Eivee.    {See  Zaire.) 

CoNi,  ko'-ney  a  town  of  Piedmont,  the  see  of 
a  bishop  and  the  capital  of  a  province,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Stara  and  Gezzo,  43  miles  S,Vv^ 
from  Turin.  The  principal  street  is  tolerably 
wide,  but  the  others  are  short  and  narrow,  and 
there  is  no  public  building  of  interest.  Manf 
Silk  and  other  fabrics.  A  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  is  carried  on.  Fop.  23,000. 
—This  was  a  place  of  great  strength  till  it  was 
dismantled  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  in  1800.  The  ramparts  now  serve  for 
promenades. — The  Province  is  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, yielding  silk,  maize,  corn,  wine,  and  fruits. 
Area.  2754  square  miles.    Fop.  697,000. 

Connaught,  kon'-nawt,  the  smallest  of  the 
four  provinces  into  which  Ireland  is  divided, 
comprising  the  coimties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Lei- 
trim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  bounded  E.  by 
Leinster,  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  raul 
N.W.  by  the  ocean  and  Ulster,  and  S.  by  Mun- 
ster.  JExt.  About  115  miles  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  108  broad  from  W.  to  E.  Area.  6865  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  west,  north, 
and  south,  but  almost  level  in  the  centre.  On 
the  west  shore  there  are  a  great  many  penin- 
sulas indented  with  bays,  whilst  off  the  coast 
are  numerous  islands.  Fivers.  The  Suck,  the 
Gara,  the  Clare-Galway,  the  Moy,  the  Yellow, 
the  Arrow,  and  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its 
eastern  boundary.  Lakes.  1'he  Arrow,  Conn, 
Corrib,  Carra,  and  Mask.  Pro.  The  usual  grain 
crops,  vegetables,  and  roots.  Fop.  913,135. — 
This  v/as  formerly  one  of  the  kinjdoms  of  the 
Irish  pentarchy.  In  1590  it  was  brought  under 
the  administration  of  the  English,  and  divided 
into  counties. 

Connecticut,  kon-nek'-te-kiit,  one  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E. 
by  Rhode  Island,  S.  by  Long-Island  Sound,  and 
W.  by  New  York.  JExf.  80  miles  long  from  E. 
to  W.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  50  from  N.  to  S. 
Area.  4674  square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys ;  and  the  soil,  generally,  ricli 
and  fertile,  though  interspersed  with  portions 
that  are  comparatively  thin  and  barren.  Fivers. 
The  Connecticut,  Thames,  and  Housatonic. 
Fro.  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  in  many  parts, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax  in  large  quantities, 
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some  hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  &c.  Orchards  are  very  numerous,  and 
cider  is  made  for  exportation.  The  state  is, 
however,  generally  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  grazing  than  to  those  of  tillage.  The 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  made  annually  is 
great,  and  of  well-known  excellence.  Minerals. 
Marble,  freestone,  iron  and  plumbago.  Manf. 
Wool,  cotton,  paper,  iron  in  different  forms, 
glass,  snulf,  powder,  buttons,  hats,  clocks,  &c. 
Tin  ware  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  great 
number  of  pleasant  towns,  both  maritime  and 
inland,  are  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of 
this  state.  Fop.  about  460,000,  of  whom  nearly 
9000  are  negroes.  Lat.  between  41°  and  42° 
N.   Lon.  between  72°  and  73°  50'  W. 

Connecticut  River,  the  largest  in  New 
England,  U.S.,  rises  near  the  borders  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  running  south,  divides  New  Hamp- 
shire from  Vermont.  It  then  passes  through 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  flows  into 
Long-Island  Sound,  between  Saybrook  and 
Lyme.  Length.  410  miles. — The  W.  branch  of 
this  river  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  lat.  45°  N. 

CoNNEMARA,  kon-ne-ma'-ra,  *'  the  Bays  of  the 
Ocean,"  a  district  occupying  the  W.  portion  of 
the  county  of  Galvvay,  Ireland.  It  consists 
mostly  of  bogs,  mountains,  and  lakes.  Ext.  30 
miles  long,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  15 
to  20.  The  population  is  extremely  scattered, 
and  is  found  principally  along  the  coasts  and  on 
the  islands.  The  interior  is  almost  desolate. — 
During  the  famine  of  1847,  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered extreme  privations  ;  but,  since  then,  great 
exertions  have  been  made  to  promote  the  fish- 
eries, whilst  the  operation  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  was  a  great  means  of  improving  the 
district.  The  operations  of  the  society  for  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  Irish  Church  Missions 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land have  also  been  of  the  greatest  service  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Connemara. 

CoNSEGUiNA,  Tcon-seg-we'-na,  a  volcano  of 
Central  America,  in  Nicaragua,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  peninsula  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  The  crater  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  has  a  height  of  nearly  4000 
feet  from  the  mean  level.  In  1835,  when  its 
last  irruption  occurred,  a  large  tract  of  pasture 
land  was  laid  waste. 

Constance, or  Konstanz,  Icon-stance,  a  town 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  the  capital  of  the 
circle  of  the  Lake,  situated  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  35  miles  N.E.  from 
Zurich.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains 
an  old  episcopal  castle,  with  a  cathedral  church, 
in  which  are  several  fine  specimens  of  Gothic 
sculpture.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
watches.  Top.,  with  suburbs,  6300.— Constance 
is  memorable  for  the  meeting  of  the  famous 
council,  between  1414  and  1418,  which  con- 
demned John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to 
the  flames.  The  house  where  Huss  was  ar- 
rested, and  where  there  is  a  bust  of  him,  is  still 
shown.  The  annexation  of  Constance  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  took  place  in  1549,  and  to 
Baden  in  1810.  47°39'N.    Xo».  9°11'E. 

_  Constance,  The  Lake  of,  or  Baden  See, 
lies  between  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  and  is 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Rhine.  Ext. 
40  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  9. 
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Area.  200  square  miles.  At  Constance  the  lake 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  each  about  14 
miles  in  length,  one  of  which,  called  the  Uber- 
lingen  See,  extends  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  is 
a  continuation  of  the  main  part  of  the  lake, 
while  the  other,  called  the  Unter  See,  runs  due 
W.  It  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of  suddenly 
rising  and  falling,  and  only  freezes  when  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  kon-stan-te'-na,  a  town  of 
Spain,  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  40  miles  N.E. 
from  Seville.  Pop.  about  7000.— In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  silver-lead  mines. 

CoNSTANTiNE,fcow'-sfaw-^een,  a  large  province, 
composing  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory 
of  Algeria,  which  now  belongs  to  the  French. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Tunis,  W.  by  Algiers  proper, 
S.  by  the  desert,  and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  tlic  Capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirta, 
celebrated  as  the  bulwark  of  Numidia,  and  as 
the  birthplace  of  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha.  It 
is  built  upon  a  high  rock,  formed  into  a  species 
of  peninsula  by  the  Rummel.  Many  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  here.  Besides 
its  natural  strength,  Constantino  is  defended  by 
excellent  walls,  built  of  a  kind  of  black  stone, 
and  has  a  strong  garrison.  The  interior  exhibits 
nothing  remarkable;  the  streets  are  straight, 
but  dirty ;  the  houses  low  and  without  windows 
on  the  side  that  fronts  the  street.  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  Bey,  until  it  was  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours and  General  Danremont,  in  1837.  Manf. 
Leather,  saddlery,  harness,  hardware,  and 
woollen  goods.  Fop.  6200  Europeans,  28,000 
natives.  Lat.  36°  22'  N.  Lon.  6°  37'  E.  \See 
Algeeia.) 

CoNSTANTiNE,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Fal- 
mouth.   Area.  8470  acres.    Top.  2014. 

Constantinople,  or  Stamboul,  kon'-stdn-te- 
no' -pel,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire.  This 
city  has  a  circumference  of  about  13  miles,  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  It  stands  chiefly  on  an  undulating 
slope,  having  a  gradual  ascent,  and  presents  a 
fine  view  to  the  approaching  spectator.  Its 
harbour,  the  "Golden  Horn,"  is  along  capacious 
inlet  of  the  Bosphorus,  running  along  the 
north-east  side  of  the  city.  It  is  of  sufficient 
depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  1200  sail  of  the  line. 
The  city  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  one  side 
being  on  the  harbour,  another  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  third  and  longest  towards 
the  land.  Whatever  may  be  the  exterior  beauty 
of  Constantinople,  the  interior  is  very  different. 
The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
slanting,  badly  paved,  and  encumbered  with 
dust  or  mud;  whilst  the  houses  are  mostly  low, 
and  built  of  wood  and  earth.  The  objects  of 
greatest  attraction  are  the  bazaars  or  market- 
places, the  khans  for  the  bankers,  the  fountains 
and  the  baths.  The  Cisterna  Maxima,  called  by 
the  Tuiks  The  Hall  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Pillars,  which  is  an  old  reservoir  constructed  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  is  situated 
near  St.  Sophia;  the  pillars  and  arches  that  sup- 
port the  roof  are  still  in  srood  preservation,  and 
the  area  of  the  ball,  which  is  very  extensive,  is 
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chiefly  occupied  by  persons  spinning  silk  by 
hand.  The  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  cisterns 
were  principally  supplied,  was  first  erected  by 
Adrian,  and  subsequently  repaired  by  one  of  the 
Constantines  and  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  It 
consists  of  a  double  tier  of  arches,  built  with 
alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  like  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  seraglio  stands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  consists  not  only  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women,  but  of  the  palace,  and  a 
vast  range  of  buildings,  inhabited  by  the  sultan, 
his  court,  and  the  government  officers.  In  the 
first,  or  outer  court,  are  the  mint,  the  principal 
mosque,  a  hospital,  and  offices  connected  with 
the  palace.  In  the  second  are  a  divan,  an  ar- 
senal, a  hall  of  justice,  the  imperial  kitchen  and 
stables,  the  Corinthian  column  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  principal  government  offices.  In  the 
third  are  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the 
terraces  and  flower-gardens,  which  are  solely  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  sultan  and  his  harem. 
This  court  is  entered  from  the  city  by  a  ponde- 
rous gate,  called  the  "  Sublime  Porte,"  which 
now  serves  as  a  synonym  for  the  government 
of  the  sultan.  In  Constantinople  there  are  345 
mosques,  inclusive  of  14  royal  ones,  36  Christian 
churches,  and  40  Mahometan  colleges.  The 
principal  mosques  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
squares  and  public  places,  and  are  generally  sur- 
rounded with  cypress-trees,  and  provided  with 
fountains.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting  is 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  originally  built  as 
a  Christian  cathedral  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
and,  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  was  rebuilt 
with  still  greater  magnificence  by  the  emperor 
Justinian.  Its  four  minarets  were  added  by  the 
Turkish  emperor  Sehm  II.  Of  the  Turkish 
mosques,  the  finest  are  those  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  and  of  Saltan  Achmet,  standing 
near  the  At-Meidan,  or  Hippodrome,  a  large 
open  space  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  circus, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Janissaries  in  1826.  There  are  others,  however, 
of  great  beauty,  and  one,  the  Valide  mosque, 
contains  pillars  which  were  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  Troy.  The  Christian  churches  in  Con- 
stantinople and  its  neighbourhood,  have  exter- 
nally the  appearance  of  private  houses,  as  it  is 
forbidden  to  erect  spires  or  bell-turrets  upon 
them.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  the  patri- 
archal church  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  St.  Eutliymia,  and  of  the  em- 
press Theodora.  The  suburb  of  Galata  stands 
opposite  to  the  seraglio,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  connected  with  Con- 
stantinople by  two  bridges  of  boats.  To  the 
north-east  of  Galata  is  the  suburb  Tophana  and 
others,  where  are  the  imperial  arsenal,  dock- 
yard, and  cannon-foundry.  On  the  heights  above 
Tophana  stands  Pera,  principally  occupied  by 
individuals  in  the  suites  of  ambassadors  to  the 
Porte  from  the  difi'erent  European  powers.  On 
an  adjacent  hill  is  the  suburb  St.  Demetri, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Scutari,  though 
standing  on  Asiatic  ground,  and  separated  from 
Constantinople  by  the  Bosphorus,  is  still  ac- 
counted a  suburb  of  the  great  city.  It  is  a 
town  of  considerable  extent,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Chrysopolis.  The  castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers  is  now  used  as  a  military  storehouse, 
and  stands  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  city.  Manf.  Morocco  leather, 
saddlery,  shoes,  cherry-tree  pipe-tubes,  mouth- 
pieces, and  meerschaum  pipe-bowls.   Fop,  esti- 
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mated  at  800,000,  including  its  suburbs ;  com- 
posed of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Europcuna, 
Turks,  and  Arabians.  The  first  four  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Lat.  41"  0' 
N.  Lon.  28°  69'  E.— This  city  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  which  was  origi- 
nally founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Megara, 
667  B.C.  In  328  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine, 
and  named  after  him.  It  has  been  many  times 
besieged,  but  has  only  been  taken  twice :  the 
first  time,  in  1204,  by  the  Crusaders;  and  the 
second,  in  1453,  by  the  Turks,  who  then  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  In  1854, 
and  throughout  the  short  war  with  Russia,  the 
S(/ldiers  of  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  taken  possession  of  Constantinople,  not 
as  foes,  but  as  friends,  in  assisting  the  *'  tur- 
baned  Turk"  to  preserve  the  empire  of  his  sove- 
reign intact.  {See  Scutaei,  Galata,  Byzan- 
tium, Turkey,  &c.) 

CoNSTANTiJfOPLE,  Stbaits  OF.  {See  Bos- 
phorus.) 

CoNVEESAifO,  Tcon-vair-sa'-no,  a  town  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Bari.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  hospital. 
Pop.  10,340. 

Conway,  Tcon'-tvai,  a  river  of  Wales,  which, 
after  a  course  of  30  miles,  falls  into  Beaumaris 
Bay  at  Aberconway. 

Conway,  or  Aberconway.    {See  Abeecon- 

WAY.) 

Conway,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  U.S.  Area. 
1860  square  miles.  Fop.  7000,  of  whom  800  are 
negroes. — The  name,  also,  of  two  small  town- 
ships in  N.  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  U.S. 

CoocH  Bahar,  Icoocli  ha-har',  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  situated  in  its  N.E.  ex- 
tremity, between  lat.  26°  and  26°  30'  N.,  and  Iop. 
88°  50'  and  89°  50'  E.  Besc.  Fertile  in  the 
south,  but  marshy  in  the  north.  Area.  1360 
square  miles.  Fro.  Indigo,  wheat,  opium,  and 
cotton.    Fop.  140,000. 

Cook,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  Illmois.  Area.  886  square  miles. 
Fop.  145,000. 

Cook,  an  inland  county  of  New  South  Wales, 
mostly  consisting  of  a  large  extent  of  table-land, 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  valleys,  but  other- 
wise abounding  in  rocks.   Fop.  5000. 

Cook  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Society  Islands,  between 
Tahiti  on  the  E.,  and  the  Friendly  Islands  on 
the  W.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
and  many  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  successful  efforts  of  English  missionaries. 
Fop.  may  be  estimated  at  40,000.  Lat.  20°  S. 
Lon.  158^  W. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  two  principal  is- 
lands of  New  Zealand,  and  was  discovered  in 
1770  by  Captain  Cook. 

Cook's  Inlet,  or  Rivee,  a  large  inlet  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Russian  N.  America.  Length.  130 
miles,  with  a  varying  breadth  up  to  70.  Lat. 
between  58°  and  61°  N.  Lon.  between  151°  and 
154°  W. 

CooKSTowN,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
Ulster,  Ireland.  It  stands  on  the  Ballindery, 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Omagh.    Fop.  3257. 

Cooper,  a  county  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  watered 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Area.  576  square 
miles.   Fop.  17,000,  of  whom  3800  are  coloured. 

CooBG,  Jcoorg,  a  district  of  S.  India,  inclosed 
by  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar.   Area,  1420 
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square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests.  The  lowest  part  of  the  country 
has  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  watered  by  the  Cauvery  and 
its  tributaries.  Pop.  118,350.  Zat.  between 
11^  56'  and  12°  45'  N.  Lon.  between  75°  25'  and 
76°  13'  E. — The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
a  handsome  race,  and  mostly  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  1S32  Coorg-  was  annexed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1835  the  rajah  brought 
his  daughter  to  England  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion  and  to  receive  an  English 
education. 

Coos,  koos,  a  county  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S. 
Area.  1600  square  miles.    Pop.  13,000. 

CoosA,  Tcoo'-sa,  a  county  of  Alabama,  U.S. 
Area.  864  square  miles.  Pop.  15,000,  of  whom 
a  third  are  negroes. — Also,  the  name  of  a  river 
which  waters  the  county,  and  forms  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.   Length.  250  miles. 

CoosAW,  or  CoosAWATcniE,  koo'-saw,  a  river 
of  South  Carolina,  U.S.,  which  runs  S.S.E.  into 
Broad  Eiver  and  Whale  Branch. 

CoossY,  koos'-se,  a  river  of  British  India, 
rising  in  the  district  of  Rhamgur,  and,  after  a 
course  of  240  miles,  falling  into  the  river 
Hooghly,  in  lat.  22°  N. ;  lon.  8S®  4'  E. 

CoosY,  a  river  of  India,  rising  in  the  peaks 
of  the  Himalaya,  and,  after  a  course  of^  330 
miles,  falling  into  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  25°  19'  N.; 
Ion.  87^  19'  E. 

CooTEHiLL,  koot-Jiill,  a  markct-town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ulster,  standing 
on  the  Cootehill  river,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Cavan.  It  has  a  church,  a  court-house,  a  bride- 
well, and  several  schools.   Pop.  1994. 

CoPENHAGEJf,  ko'-pen-Jiai'-gen,  is  the  capital 
of  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  best-built  cities  in 
Europe.  It  stands  on  the  islands  of  Zealand 
and  Amak,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sound,  about 
20  miles  S.  from  the  entrance  to  the  narrow 
passage  of  that  name  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Kattegat.  The  city  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts :  viz.,  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town, 
or  Frederickstadt,  and  Christianhaven.  Of 
these  the  Old  Town  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous,  forming  what  is  properly  called  the 
city.  There  is  a  part  of  the  New  Town  called 
Amalienborg,  rebuilt  by  Frederick  V.  between 
1746  and  1765.  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  known  by  the 
name  of  Frederick's  Square,  the  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  by  four  palaces,  together  forming 
the  Amalienborg  palaces,  the  usual  residence  of 
the  royal  family,  and  which  opens  into  four 
broad  rectangular  streets.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Frederick  V.  on  horseback, 
weighing  45,000  lb.  Not  far  from  this  is  the 
king's  new  market,  a  spacious  but  irregular 
area,  containing  in  one  of  its  sides  the  castle  of 
Charlottenburg,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
queen,  but  now  appropriated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Here  also  are  the  prin- 
cipal theatre,  the  artillery-house,  the  great 
hotel,  and  other  stately  buildings,  besides  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V.,  erected  in 
1688.  The  royal  castle,  or  palace  of  Christian- 
borg,  stands  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  built  originally  by  Christian  VI.,  about 
1735,  but  having  been  burnt  down  in  1795,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Thorwaldsen  Museum  stands  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  castle.  The  castle  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  city  contains  the  Danish  crown  jewels, 
and  a  banqueting  hall  called  the  Eiddersaul, 
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which  is  lined  with  tapestry  representing  the 
wars  of  Christian  V.,  and  has  a  throne  at  the 
upper  end  made  of  solid  silver.  The  harbour  of 
Copenhagen  is  formed  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  rather  channel,  running  between  the 
island  of  Zealand  and  the  opposite  one  of  Amak. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  1000  sail,  and,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  one  ship 
only  can  enter  at  a  time,  its  depth  is  sufficient 
to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  part 
of  the  town  called  Christianshaven  was  built  by 
Christian  IV.  on  the  adjacent  part  of  the  island 
cfAmak.  It  is  separated  from  Copenhagen  by 
the  inlet  which  forms  the  harbour,  which,  at 
the  western  end,  is  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
There  are  many  ecclesiastical  and  other  public 
edifices,  a  university,  and  a  royal  library,  con- 
taining upwards  of  410,000  volumes,  and,  it  is 
said,  16,000  MSS.  Manf.  Linen,  sail-cloth, 
porcelain,  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors ;  and  it 
has  anchor-foundries,  rope-walks,  and  dock- 
yards. Pop.  155,000.  Lat.  55°  40'  N.  Lon. 
12°  35'  E.  —  Copenhagen  is  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of  the  court.  It 
was  founded  in  1168,  and  was  originally  con- 
structed of  wood.  In  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  it 
was  taken  by  Nelson,  in  1801,  and  in  1807  again 
bombarded  by  the  British.  Then  above  300 
houses,  including  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the 
university,  were  destroyed,  whilst  twice  that 
number  were  damaged. 

CopiAPo,  ko'-pe-a-po\  a  town  of  Chili,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Atacama,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  200  miles  N.E.  from 
Coquimbo.  The  town  has  repeatedly  been 
ruined  by  earthquakes.  Pop.  4500.  Lat.  27° 
20'  S.  Lon.  71°  W. — In  its  vicinity  is  a  volcano 
of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  Andes.— 
The  value  of  the  copper,  cobalt,  and  silver  ex- 
ported from  Copiapo  in  1850,  was  estimated  at 
nearly  a  million  sterling.  The  Copiapo  Railway 
is  the  highest  in  the  world,  being  4479  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific. 

Copper-Mine  River  runs  through  a  part  of 
British  North  America,  and  after  a  course  of 
250  miles,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  69° 
N.,  and  lon.  115°  5'  W. — The  Copper-mine 
mountains  are  to  the  west  of  it. 

Coquet,  ko'-ket,  a  river  of  Great  Britain, 
rising  in  the  Cheviot-hills,  Roxburghshire,  and 
falling  into  the  ocean  opposite  Coquet  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Northum-berland.  The  island  is 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  a  fixed 
light  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Coquimbo,  ko-keem'-ho,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name  in  Chili,  distant  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  seaports,  and  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coquimbo  river.  Some  French  mercantile 
houses  are  estabhshed  in  it,  and  it  has  smclting- 
furnaces  to  reduce  the  ore  brought  from  the 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  about  5000.— The 
Province  is  enclosed  by  the  department  of 
Aconcagua  on  the  S.,  that  of  Acatama  on  the  N., 
the  Andes  on  the  E.,  and  it  has  the  Pacific  on 
the  W.  Area.  16,200  square  miles.  Desc. 
Barren  and  dry,  but  rich  in  mines.  Pop.  110,580; 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  people  of  colour,  and 
some  Indians.  Lat.  between  29°  and  32^  10'  S. 
Lon.  between  70°  and  72°  "W. 

Coral  Sea,  kaZ-al,  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  which  has  Australia  on  its  W.  and  the 
New  Hebrides  on  its  E. ;  and  which  is  so  called 
from  the  coral  reefs  that  it  contains. 

Corbach,  or  Koebach,  kor-bak,  a  town  of  . 
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Germany  in  the  principality  of  Waldeek,  on  the 
Itter,  88  miles  N.E.  from  Cologne.  Mavf 
Principally  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  2300.— Jn.' ear 
here,  in  1760,  the  French  defeated  the  Hano- 
verians. 

CoKBALLY,  kar-hdl'le,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

CoEBEiL,  kor'-bai,  a  town  of  France,  18  miles 
S.E.  from  Paris,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Esonne  and  the  Seme,  and  forms  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway. 
Man/.  Shawls,  cashmeres,  and  printed  goods. 
An  active  trade  in  grain  and  flour  is  carried  on 
here  for  the  supply  "of  Paris.   Fop.  5200. 

CoBDiLLERA,/ior-£?i7-?a//''-a,the  Spanish  name 
for  a  mountain-chain. 

CoEDOVA,  kor-do'-va,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the 
division  of  Andalusia,  situated  in  a  plain  on 
the  Guadalquiver,  123  miles  N.E.  from  Cadiz. 
The  city,  which  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  forms  an  oblong  square,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  area  occu- 
pied in  a  great  measure  by  gardens,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  Moorish  walls,  flanked  with  large 
towers.  It  possesses  a  cathedral,  which  was 
anciently  a  mosque,  built  by  Abderahman  I., 
king  of  the  Moors,  about  the  year  786,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Spain.  Several  other  churches  are  worthy  of 
notice,  either  for  their  architecture  or  their 
paintings.  There  is  a  bridge  across  the  Guadal- 
quiver, which  was  built  by  the  Moors.  It  con- 
sists of  16  arches,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
Saracenic  castle.  Man/.  Paper,  hats,  barrels, 
silken  fabrics,  and  a  kind  of  leather,  called, 
from  this  town.  Cordovan,  or  Cordwain.  The 
manner  of  preparing  it  was  invented  and  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Moors ;  it  was  once  famous 
throughout  Europe,  but  at  present  there  is  but 
little  demand  for  it.  Pop.  166,000.— Cordova, 
the  Corduba  of  the  Romans,  was  taken  by  the 
Moors  m  672,  and,  for  several  centuries,  re- 
mained in  their  possession.  In  1236  it  was 
captured  by  Ferdinand  III.,  and  was  constituted 
capital  of  one  of  the  four  old  provinces  of 
Andalusia,  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  In  1808 
it  was  occupied  and  pillaged  by  the  French. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of 
Lucan  the  poet. — The  Provin-ce  is  inclosed  by 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Real  on  the  N.,  by  Jaen  on 
the  E.,  on  the  S.  by  Granada,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Seville.  Area.  4160  square  miles.  Besc.  Moun- 
tainous in  the  N.,  and  in  the  S.  comparatively 
level,  with  great  fertility  in  the  plains  and 
valleys,  and  rich  in  minerals  in  the  highlands. 
Pop.  531,350.  Lat.  between  37°  12'  and  38°  44' 
N.   Lo7i.  between  3°  56'  and  5°  32'  W. 

CoBDOVA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  and  capital 
of  a  republic  of  the  same  name,  forming  a 
province  of  the  Argentine  confederation.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Rio  Primero,  and  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  several  other  churches. 
Manf.  Leather.  Pop.  25,000.  Lat.  31°  24'  S. 
Lon.  64°  6'  W. — The  Republic  is  inclosed  by 
Santiago,  Catamarca,  Rioja,  San  Luis,  and 
Santa  Fe.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  barren, 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordova  mountains, 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Maize  and 
fruits  are  the  chief  products,  and  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  goats  are  reared.  Exp.  Cattle, 
hides,  and  wool.  Pop.  130,000,  its  E.  portion 
peing  nearly  desolate. 
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CoKDOVA,  or  Cordoba,  a  town  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  150  miles  S.b^.  from  Mexico.  It  has 
numerous  domes,  towers,  and  steeples,  and  there 
is  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
with  Gothic  iircades  on  three  sides,  the  catlie- 
dral  on  the  fourth,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle. 
The  surrounding  district  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Manf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  ;  and  it  has  a  trade 
in  cotlee  and  sugar.   Pop.  7000. 

Core  A,  ko-re'-a,  a  large  country  of  Asia, 
lying  to  the  N.E.  of  China  Proper,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Area,  inclusive  of  islands  along  the 
coast,  80,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  along 
the  coasts ;  little  is  known  of  the  interior.  Pro. 
Rice,  millet,  wheat,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  gin- 
seng, fruits,  cattle,  and  timber.  Minerals.  Iron, 
coal,  rock-salt,  and  gold.  Manf.  Cloth,  paper, 
and  hardware ;  their  manufactures,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese, 
whose  habits  and  customs  are  nearly  the  same. 
Their  commerce  is  carried  on  principally  with 
Japan ;  but  they  also  pursue  a  contraband  trade 
with  China.  Gov.  Despotic;  and  the  public 
acts  must  be  approved  by  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  whom,  every  four  years,  a  tribute  is  paid. 
Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between  33°  and  43° 
N.  Lon.  between  124°  and  130°  E.— The  CoEEAif 
Archipelago  comprises  numerous  islands  in 
the  Yellow  Sea. 

Corentin,  or  Cofeantine,  ho-ren'-thi,  a 
river  of  Guiana,  in  S.  America,  forming  the 
boundary  between  British  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
It  rises  in  the  American  mountains,  a  portion 
of  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Acarai,  24  miles  E. 
of  the  Essequibo,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  in 
lat.  6°  N. ;  lon.  57  W. 

CoEFE  Castle,  korf,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situate  in  the  penin- 
sula or  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Wareham.  Pop.  1900. — It  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  castle,  at  the  gates  of  which  King  Edward 
the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  step-mother,  Elfrida.  SuDsequently, 
King  John,  in  his  wars  with  the  barons,  de- 
posited his  regalia  in  it,  for  security.  In  the 
civil  war  it  was  defended  for  the  king  by  Lady 
Bankes,  wife  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  John 
Bankes ;  but,  in  1645-6,  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  garrison,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  who  dismantled  it. 

Corfu,  korfoo',  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
and  the  seat  of  government  from  1815  to  1864, 
while  they  remained  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  crown.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Albania, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  varying 
from  2  to  6  miles  in  width.  Ext.  40  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  10  miles.  Area.  227 
square  miles.  Besc.  Undulating  and  fertile  :  the 
climate,  generally  speaking,  is  mild  and  healthy 
except  in  some  districts  bordering  on  the  coast. 
Pro.  Corn,  wine,  and  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
honey,  wax,  and  salt.  Pop.  75,500.— This  is  the 
ancient  Coreyra.    {See  Io^'IAN  Isles.) 

Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast,  and  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  extremely  strong, 
being  defended  by  a  detached  citadel,  several 
forts,  and  other  defensive  works.  The  harbour 
is  rather  small,  but  the  road  is  capacious  and 
secure.  To  the  north  of  Corfu,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  is  the  island  of  Vido,  upoa 
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which  is  built  Fort  George  and  Fort  Alexander, 
and  where  there  is  a  lazaretto.  It  is  further 
protected  by  a  triple  range  of  batteries,  and 
forms  a  strong  outwork  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  harbour.  Fop.  25,000.  Lat.  39°  37'  N.  Lo7i. 
19°  65'  E. — Previous  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Ionian  islands  to  Greece,  Corfu  was  the  seat  of 
the  Ionian  parliament,  and  the  residence  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
English  government.  It  has  communication 
by  steam  with  Athens,  Otranto,  Trieste,  Gib- 
raltar, and  England. 

CoEFU,  Channel  op,  is  an  arm  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  the  coast  of  Epirus  and  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  Ext.  30  miles  long, 
and  varying  from  2  to  16  miles  in  breadth. 

CoEiA,  ko-re-a,  a  town  in  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura,  on  the  Alagon,  47  miles  N.  from  Caceres. 
It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  formed  the  winter 
quarters  of  Lord  Hill  in  1812.  Fop.  3000.— 
Another,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Seville.  Mavf. 
Large  almond  and  oil-jars.   Fop.  3200. 

CoBiGLANO,  ko-reel-ya'-noy  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  capital  of  a 
commune,  and  5  miles  W.  from  Rossano.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods  and  cloth,  liquorice,  caps,  and 
soap.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit  and 
wine,  which  form  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Fop.  10,600.— Another  in  the  province 
of  Otranto,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Leece.  Fop. 
2400. 

CoBiNGA,  Tco-rin'-ga,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated  in  the 
province  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  33  miles 
S.E.  from  Rajahmundry.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ports  on  the  E.  coast  of  India,  but  is  subject  to 
inundations  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from 
theN.E.  Both  in  1787  and  1832,  most  of  its 
inhabitants  were  drowned.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  16"  46'  N.    Lon.  82°  15'  E. 

CoEiNTH,  kor'-inth,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  principally  in  New 
York  and  Maine.  None  of  these  towns  has  a 
population  of  more  than  2000. 

Corinth,  a  town  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Athens. 
It  is  now  more  like  a  village  than  a  town,  the 
houses  being  scattered  and  separated  by  gar- 
dens and  corn-fields.  The  traces  of  the  ancient 
walls  can  stiU  be  discerned,  but  the  principal 
and  only  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is 
the  citadel,  built  or  a  lofty  mountain  called  the 
Aero  Corinthes,  which  stands  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  and  commands  many  parts  of  it.  Fop. 
2000. — Corinth  was  originally  called  Epliyra, 
and.  received  its  present  name  when  Aletes,  one 
of  the  HeraclidsD,  took  possession  of  it,  in 
1074.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  L.  Mummius, 
the  Roman  consul,  and  burnt  to  the  ground, 
146  B.C.  The  government  of  Corinth  was  mo- 
nxrchical  until  about  745  B.C.,  when  officers, 
called  Frytanes,  were  appointed,  who  were 
chosen  annually  from  the  family  of  the  Bacchi- 
adsB.  Its  inhabitants  formed  numerous  colo- 
nies, until  about  734  b.c,  and  Paul  preached  the 
gospel  in  it  in  the  year  54  a.d.,  and  afterwards 
addressed  two  epistles  to  the  inhabitants.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was  retaken 
in  1687,  by  its  former  possessors,  the  Venetians. 
In  1715  it  again  was  possessed  by  the  Turks, 
who  held  it  till  1823.— The  district,  of  wliich  it 
is  the  capital,  is  extremely  fertile.  Areay  about 
650  square  miles.   Fop,  110,000.  WithArgolis 
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this  district  forms  one  of  the  five  names  into 
which  the  Peloponnesus  is  divided. 

CoKiNTH,  or  Lepanto,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  separating  Northern  Greece, 
or  Hellas,  on  the  N.  from  the  Morea  on  the  S., 
and  communicating  with  the  Gulf  of  Patras  by 
the  Strait  of  Lepanto.  JExt.  75  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  15  miles.  {See 
Lepanto.) 

Corinth,  Isthmus  op,  a  narrow  neck  of  ste- 
rile land,  separating  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  or 
Lepanto,  from  that  of  ^gina,  and  connecting 
the  peninsula  of  the  Morea  with  Northern 
Greece.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  4  to  8  miles. 

Cork,  kork,  the  largest  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  and  bounded  N.  and 
N.E.  by  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  E.  by  Water- 
ford,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ext.  110  miles  in  its  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  70  in  extreme  breadth  from 
N.  to  S.  Area.  2885  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous  in  the  W., 
but  more  level  and  fertile  in  the  N.  and  E. ;  pro- 
ducing crops  principally  of  oats,  wheat,  and. 
potatoes,  and  affording  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  S.  coast  abounds  with  excellent 
harbours.  Rivers.  The  Lee,  Bandon,  Black- 
water,  and  other  smaller  streams,  tributaries  of 
these  rivers.  Lakes.  Numerous.  Fop.,  inclu- 
sive of  the  city  of  Cork,  about  545,000.  -  This 
county  is  supposed  to  have  been  origmally 
peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  formed  a  kingdom 
under  the  Macarthys. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
situate  on  the  river  Lee,  over  which  are  several 
elegant  stone-bridges,  138  miles  S.W.  from  Dub- 
lin. The  public  buildings  are  generally  of 
plain  exterior.  They  consist  of  a  cathedral, 
an  exchange,  commercial  buildings,  a  spacious 
market-house,  custom-house,  several  handsome 
parish  churches,  a  townhall,  hospitals,  and  two 
theatres.  Its  barracks  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  are  fine  buildings.  It  has  also  several 
scientific  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Queen's  College,  school  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, the  philosopliical  library,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, and  a  fine  arts',  Cuvierian,  agricultural, 
and  other  societies.  Manf.  Sail-cloth,  sheeting, 
paper,  leather,  glue,  glass,  iron,  and  gloves. 
The  city  exports  lai'ge  quantities  of  salt  pro- 
visions, with  hides,  butter,  flour,  pork,  and  other 
Irish  produce.  Fop.  80,000. — Cork  stands  about 
15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  harbour,  or  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  9  miles  below  the  town,  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  capacious  in  the  world.  It 
is  connected  by  the  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  Lime- 
rick and  Waterford  railways  with  Dublin  and 
Limerick,   ia^.  51°  53' N.   iow.  8°  28' AV. 

CoRLEONE,  kor'-lai-o'-nai,  a  well-built  town  of 
Sicily,  21  miles  S.  from  Palermo.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  near  the  som'ce  of  the  Belici,  and  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  with  a  trade  in 
corn  and  oil.  Fop.  13,500,  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

CoRNETO,  kor-nai'-to,  a  maritime  to\vn  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  12  miles  N.  from  Civita  Vecchia.  It 
belongs  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  is  a 
bishop's  see,  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Fop. 
4000. 

Corno  Monte,  or  Gran  Sasso  d'Italia,  kor'- 
no  mou'-iai,  the  culminating  peak  of  the  Apen- 
nines in  Naples.  Height,  9591  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  42° 27' N.  Lon.  13°  40' 
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CoRNOUAiLLES,  kor'-noo-ail,  an  old  district  of 
France,  now  divided  into  the  departments  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  Finislerre,  and  Morbihan. 

Cornwall,  korn'-wal,  a  maritime  county  of 
England,  forming-  its  S.W,  extremity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  except  on  the  E,  side,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  Devonshire — the  river  Samar 
forming-  the  chief  part  of  the  boundary-line 
between  the  two  counties.  Ext.  78  miles  in 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  30  miles.  Area.  1365  square  miles. 
Z)<?.s-c.  A  ridge  of  bleak  and  rugged  hills  extend- 
ing from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  through  its  entire  length, 
renders  its  appearance  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
The  eye  is,  however,  occasionally  relieved  by 
valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  watered  by 
numberless  small  streams,  which  are  frequently 
interesting,  from  the  romantic  scenery  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  coasts  are  rocky 
and  broken  by  a  succession  of  deep  bays,  in- 
closed by  bold  and  steep  headlands  of  granite, 
which  project  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
English  Channel.  Rivers.  The  Tamar,  Seaton, 
Fowey,  Fal,  Hel  or  Helford,  Heyl,  Looe,  and  the 
Alan  or  Camel.  Climate.  Variable,  and  subject 
to  heavy  rains,  but,  on  the  whole,  mild.  Myrtles 
and  other  tender  plants  thrive  in  it,  whilst  fruit- 
trees,  producing  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality, 
abound  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  coast.  Even 
the  mulberry  flourishes,  and,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  its  fruit  ripens.  Fro.  Compara- 
tively little  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture 
till  lately,  when  it  began  to  be  improved.  The 
principal  crops  are  corn  and  potatoes,  two  crops 
of  this  vegetable  being  frequently  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  one  of  which  is  taken  up 
in  June,  and  the  other  in  October.  Minerals. 
Silver,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  bismuth,  and  granite.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Cornish  minerals  is  the 
loose  white  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  granite,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  is  raised  in 
great  quantities  near  St.  Austell,  and  forms  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  earthenware  manu- 
factures at  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  A  great 
variety  of  fish  frequent  the  coasts  of  this  county. 
The  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  es- 
pecially valuable,  and  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
capital.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  369,390. — 
This  county  was  not  subdued  till  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  when  the  Saxons  asserted  their  supe- 
riority over  it.  The  Cornish,  which  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Celtic,  has  only  become  extinct  within  the 
present  century.  The  Scilly  Islands  lie  about 
36  miles  S.W.  from  the  Land's  End,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  connected  with 
Cornwall.  The  mtermediate  and  surrounding 
rocks  are  innumerable,  and  Druidical  antiquities 
abound  in  these  islands,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  In  May,  1859,  the  Albert  Viaduct  was 
opened,  which  crosses  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  and 
connects  this  county  with  Devonshire  by  rail- 
way. 

CoKNWALL,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Corn- 
wall,  ia^.  50°8'N.   iow.  5°  43' W. 

Cornwall,  New,  a  county  of  British  N. 
America.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  N.  of  British  Columbia, 
and  comprises  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archi- 
pelago. Fop.  Unascertained,  being  mostly  In- 
dians. 

Cornwall,  a  township  of  Orange  county,  New 
York,  U.S.,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson, 
48  miles  N.  from  New  York.  Fop.  about  5000. 
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The  United  States  Military  Academy  of  West 
Point  is  here. — There  are  other  townships,  with 
small  populations,  of  ihis  name,  in  the  United 
States. 

CoRNWALLis,  korn-wal'-lis,  a  county  of  Lower 
Canada,  lying  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
between  Devonshire  and  the  district  of  Gasp6. 
Pop.  Not  known, — Also  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia, 
50  miles  from  Halifax.— An  island  of  British  N. 
America,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  75°  N.  Lon. 
95°  W.— Another  in  the  S.  Atlantic. 

CoRO,  kor'-o,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  America,  in 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  of  which  it  was  once 
the  capital.  It  is  built  in  a  sandy  plain,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  155  miles  N.W.  from 
Valencia.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  trade 
in  mules,  goats,  hides,  sheep-skins,  cheese,  &c. 
Pop.  4000. 

CoROMANDEL  CoAST,  Jcor'-o-man'-del,  a  long 
line  of  sea-coast  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extending  properly  from  Point  Call- 
mere  as  far  north  as  the  mouths  of  the  Kistna. 
It  does  not  possess  a  good  harbour  in  its  whole 
extent.  The  cities  of  Madras,  Pondicherry,  and 
Tranquebar  are  on  its  coast.  Lat.  between 
10°  17'  and  16°  N.  Lon.  between  79°  56'  and 
80°  10'  E. 

Corona,  ko-ro'-na,  a.  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
13  miles  from  Verona. — In  its  neighbourhood, 
in  January,  1797,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  Austrians. 

Coronata,  or  Incoronata,  ko-ro-na'-ta,  an 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  17  miles  S.  from  Zara. 
Ext.  15  miles  long,  and  1  broad.  It  belongs  to 
Dalmatia.  Fop.  Not  known;  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and 
trading  in  oil  and  wine. 

Coronation  Gulf,  kor'-o-nai'-sTiun,  lies  to 
the  W.  of  Victoria  Land,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
British  North  America.  The  Coppermine 
river  empties  itself  into  this  gulf.  Lat.  68°  30' 
N.    Lo7i.  110°  W. 

Corpus  Christi  Bay,  kor'-pus  kris'-ti,  a 
lagoon  in  Texas,  N.  America,  separated  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  island  of  Mustang. 
Lat.  27°  30'  N.  Lo7i.  98°  W.  It  receives,  at 
its  W.  end,  the  river  Nueces. 

CoRREGGio,  kor-redj'-e-o,  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Modena.  It  has  a 
citadel  and  several  churches.  Fop.  11,700. — 
Here,  Antonio  AUegri,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Correggio,  was  born,  in  1494. 

CoRREZE,  kor-raiz',  a  department  of  France, 
which  comprises  the  S.  or  lower  division  of  the 
former  province  of  Limousin.  Area.  2265 
square  miles.  Lese.  Undulating;  but  the 
soil  is  far  from  productive,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants living  on  flour  made  from  chestnuts. 
Rivers.  The  Dordogne,  Vezere,  and  Correze. 
Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  and  lead.  Large 
quantities  of  timber  are  grown.  Manf.  Mus- 
kets at  Tulle.  Pop.  311,000.  Lat.  between 
44°  55'  and  45°  44'  N.  Lon.  between  1°  13'  and 
2°  22'  E. 

CoRRiB  Loch,  kor'-rih  lok^  a  lake  in  Con- 
naught,  Ireland,  3  miles  from  Gal  way.  Ext. 
27  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to 
6  miles.    It  is  studded  with  numerous  islets. 

Corrientes,  kor'-re-ain'-tais,  a  town  of  S. 
America,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  forming  part  of  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay.  Pop.  16,000.  Lat.  27°  29'  S. 
Lon.  58°  51'  W. — The  Department  has  an 
area  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  with  a 
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varied  surface,  fertile  in  maize,  sugar,  cotton, 
indicro,  tobacco,  and  a  kind  of  silk.  Pop.  about 
85,000.  Lat.  between  27°  and  '6(P  S.  Lou.  be- 
tween 57°  and  59°  W. — Several  capes  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  New  Granada. — A  river  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  falls  into  the  Plata. 

CoRRYVKEKAN,  Tcov' -i-vrek' -an,  a  dangerous 
vortex,  or  whirlpool,  rn  the  VV.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  isle  of  Scarba  and  the  N. 
point  of  Jura.  Its  vortex  extends  above  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and,  at  full  tides,  its  numerous  eddies 
form  watery  pyramids,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.— It  is  said  to  take  its  nanie 
from  a  young  Danish  prince  who  perished  in  it. 

CoESHAM,  kor'-tiham,  a  town  of  England,  in 
"Wilts,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Chippenham.  Fop. 
3200.— It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Kailway. 

Corsica,  Jcor'-se-ka,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, belonging  to  France,  and  forming  a 
department  of  that  country,  lying  between  the 
coast  of  Genoa  and  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Ext. 
120  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  d-S  miles. 
Area.  3380  square  miles.  Desc.  Covered  with 
mountains,  especially  in  the  centre,  and  culmi- 
nating in  Monte  Rotondo,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  9070  feet  above  the  level 
of  tbe  sea.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  streams 
and  rivulets,  which  filter  through  a  stony  soil 
but  little  cultivated.  Fro.  Corn,  excellent  wine, 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits ;  but  the 
wealth  of  the  island  lies  in  its  oil,  chestnuts, 
timber,  and  live  stock ;  the  principal  branch  of 
industry  consisting  in  rearing  cattle.  Minerals. 
Silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  alum  ; 
but  the  mines  are  not  worked  to  any  extent. 
Manf.  Coarse  woollens,  leather,  and  hardwares. 
The  silk  raised  is  used  by  the  Genoese  for  the 
manufacture  of  their  damasks  and  velvets,  as 
also  by  the  French  at  Lyons.  The  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  productive.  Fop.  253,000,  mostly 
of  Italian  descent.  Lat.  between  41°  20'  and 
43°  N.  Lon.  between  8°  30'  and  9°  30'  E.— 
This  island  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Saracens, 
Franks,  the  Popes,  Pisans,  and  Genoese;  and 
lastly  by  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
remains,  and  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  Ge- 
noese in  1768.  In  Ajaccio,  its  principal  town, 
Napoleon  I.  was  born.   {See  Ajaccio.) 

CoEsico,  kor'-se-ko,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  6 
miles  S.W.  from  Milan,  celebrated  as  the  depot 
for  the  Parmesan  cheese  made  in  the  provinces 
of  Pavia  and  Milan.   Fop.  1590. 

CoRSOEB,  or  KoESOB,  kor-sor,  a  town  of  Den- 
mark, 60  miles  S.W.  from  Copenhagen,  with  a 
strong  castle  and  good  harbour.  Fop.  3000. — 
It  has  communication  by  railway  with  Copen- 
hagen. 

CoESTORPHiNE,  kors'-tor-feen,  a  village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  4  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
where  there  was  once  a  famous  sulphur  spring. 
Fop.  of  parish,  1579. 

CoRTE,  kor'-fai,  a  town  of  Corsica,  31  miles 
S.W.  from  Bastia.  Fop.  5800.  It  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  and  near  it  are  quarries  of  marble 
and  jasper. — This  is  the  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

CoETEs,  kor'-tais,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Spain. — 1.  In  Andalusia. — 2.  In  Valencia.— 
3.  In  Navarre.  None  of  them  has  a  population 
above  3300. 

CoRTLANDT,  kort'-land,  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.S.    Area.  500  square  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile,  producing  the  usual  grain  crops,  and 
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containing  iron  and  sulphur  springs.  Fop, 
26,000. 

CoRTONA,  kor-to'-na,  a  fortified  town  of  Central 
Italy,  on  a  iiill  fronting  the  lake  of  Thrasymene, 
50  miles  S.E.  from  Florence.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
still  encompassed  by  walls,  which  were  built  m 
the  13th  century  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
walls,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  laid 
nearly  3000  years  ago.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  the 
10th  century,  and  a  castle  built  by  the  Medici. 
Its  churches  contain  many  valuable  works  of 
art,  and  it  has  a  famous  academy  of  sciences, 
which  was  founded  in  1726.   Fop.  25,000. 

CoEUNNA,  ko-run'-na,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  part  of  the  old  Spanish  division  of 
Galicia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Corunna,  38  miles  N.  from  San- 
tiago. Its  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  royal 
arsenal,  and  an  ancient  tower  called  the  tower 
of  Hercules,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans.  It  is  now  converted  into 
a  lighthouse.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and 
secure,  being  defended  by  Fort  St.  Diego  on  the 
E.,  and  Fort  San  Antonio  in  the  W.  Manf. 
Cordage,  linen  goods,  canvas,  hats,  and  cigars. 
Besides  these  are  some  locks  for  shipbuilding. 
Fojh  19,500.  Lat.  43°  23'  N.  Lon.  8°  25'  W.— 
It  was  from  Corunna  that  the  Spanish  Armada 
sailed,  in  1588,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  here,  on  the  heights  of  Elvina,  the 
British,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  defeated  the 
French,  in  1809,  although  the  victory  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  general.  Corunna 
has,  during  the  summer,  regular  steam  commu- 
nication with  Southampton. 

Cos.    (See  Co  Stanco,  or  Stanchio.) 

CosEifZA,  ko-aen'-za'y  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  the 
capital  of  Calabria  Citra,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Rossano. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  slanting,  and 
ill  built.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a 
castle  standing  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Bussento  and  Crati,  which  is  now  converted  into 
a  barracks.  Manf.  Cutlery  and  earthenware. 
It  has  a  trade  in  rice,  silk,  and  fruit.  Fop.  17,750. 

Coshocton,  ko-shok'-touy  a  comity  of  Ohio, 
U.S.    Area.  646  square  miles.   Fop.  25,000. 

CosLiN,  or  KosLiN,  ko'slin,  a  well-built  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Nesebach,  6 
miles  from  the  Baltic.  Manf  Silks,  hosiery, 
and  leather.  Fop.  8800. — There  is  a  monument 
here  to  the  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the  war  of 
1813—1815.  The  town  was  burned  in  1718,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Frederick  William  I.,  to  whom 
there  is  a  statue  in  the  market-place. 

CosNE,  kone,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nieve,  situated  on  the  Loire,  27 
miles  N.W.  from  Nevers.  Manf.  Iron  goods, 
hardware,  and  cutlery.   Fop.  6300. 

Cossacks,  kos'-sdks,  the  name  of  a  warlike 
people,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  and  portions 
of  the  Russian  empire,  bordering  on  Tartary, 
the  north  of  Turkey,  Mongolia,  and  China. 
They  are  subjected  to  Russia,  but  are  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  have  usages  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  form  the  irregular  troops  of 
Russia,  and,  in  times  of  war,  it  Is  estimated 
they  can  supply  that  power  with,  a  force  of 
nearly  100,000  men.  Their  settlements  in 
European  Russia  are  calculated  to  occupy  an 
area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  their  popula- 
tion is  about  900,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Ukraine  Cossacks,  who  art  mostly  settled.  The 
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people  comprised  in  this  estimate  are  the  Don 
Cossacks,  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  the  Asovien 
and  the  Ural  Cossacks.  These,  with  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  form 
a  military  cordon  surrounding"  the  empire  of 
the  Czar,  and  extending-  from  the  Black  Sea 
nearly  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

CossEiE,  or  KossEiE,  kos-sair',  a  seaport  of 
Eg-ypt,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  100 
miles  S.E.  from  Kcnneh,  throuj^h  which  the 
traffic  between  Eg-ypt  and  Arabia  is  chieOy 
carried  on.  Caravans  from  Kous  and  Keneh, 
travelling  through  a  mountainous  and  desolate 
country,  bring  corn  and  other  productions  of 
Egypt,  to  be  exchanged  here  chielly  for  the 
coffee  of  Mocha,  which  is  brought  across  the 
Red  Sea  in  vessels  from  Jidda,  it  is  defended 
by  a  citadel.  Pop.  estimated  at  nearly  2000. 
Lat.  2G°  5'  N.    Lon.  34P  16'  E. 

CossiMBAZAi?,  Icos -sim-ha-zar\  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  in  the 
district  of  Moorshcdabad,  situated  on  the  Bhagi- 
rathi  river,  and  3  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Moor- 
shcdabad. It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
silk  and  carpet  manufactures,  and  derives  a 
considerable  profit  from  cotton  stockings,  which 
are  knit  by  the  women  and  children  of  the 
vicinity.  Poj?.  about  3500.  Lat.  2i°  7'  N.  Lon. 
88°  15'  E. 

CossYAH  States,  kos-si'-ya,'\w  Further  India, 
lie  between  Assam  and  Silhet,  on  the  N.  and  S., 
the  Garrows  on  the  VV.,  and  lyntea  on  the  E. 
Area,  about  2500  square  miles.  Pop.  12,000. 
Lat,  between  25"^  10'  and  26°  7'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 90°  52'  and  92°  11'  E. 

CosTAMOUNi,  or  K ASTAMOUNi,  Icos'-ta-rdoo'-ne, 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Gok  Irmak,  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Sinope.  It  has  numerous 
mosques  and  public  baths.  Manf.  Printed 
cottons,  copper  goods,  and  a  trade  in  wool. 
Pop.  12,000,  nearly  all  Turks.— This  place  has 
an  elevation  of  nearly  2100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Costa  Rica,  Icos'-ta  re' -ha,  the  most  S.  state 
of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  S.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N. W. 
by  Nicaragua,  and  S.E.  by  Veragua.  Area. 
16,250  square  miles.  Lesc.  Mountainous  and 
volcanic,  with  extensive  forests,  many  parts  of 
the  country  consisting  of  fertile  districts,  which 
are  imperfectly  cultivated.  Pro.  Coffee,  which 
is  the  staple ;  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  sarsaparilla, 
v/ild  indigo,  and  dye-Avoods.  Minerals.  Gold 
and  silver.  Pop.  about  127,000,  of  whom  10,000 
are  Indians.  Lat.  between  9°  and  11°  40'  N. 
Lon.  between  83''  and  85°  W. — This  state  forms 
a  free  and  independent  republic,  with  a  govern- 
ment consisting  of  12  deputies  elected  for  3 
years,  and  a  president  who  retains  his  office  for 
6  years. 

CosTiGLiOLE,  Tcos'-teel-ye-o'-le,  two  towns  of 
Northern  Italy. — I.  In  the  division  of  Ales- 
sandria, 8  miles  S.  from  Asti.  Pop.  COOO. — 2.  1  n 
the  division  of  Coni,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Saluzzo. 
Pop.  3000. 

CosToif,  Tcos-ton,i\NO  parishes  of  England,  one 
in  Leicestershire  and  another  in  Norfolk.  Neither 
has  a  population  above  1700. 

Cote  d'Ok,  Icote  dor,  a  department  of  France, 
which  compriheuds  the  X.part  of  Burgundy, 
and  is  inclosed  by  the  departments  of  Aube, 
Yonne,Sa6nc-and-Lo;re,  Jura,  Upper  Saone,  and 
Upper  Marne.  Area.  3380  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  soil  is  productive ;  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous;  the 
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slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  aloes.  Rivers.  The  Seine, 
Armaugon,  Ounce,  Arroux,  Ouchc,  Aube,  and 
Saone.  The  I  ;urgnndy  Canal  traverses  tiic  de- 
partment. Pro.  The  usual  grain  crops,  licmp, 
llax,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  especially  the  grape, 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  which  rnaUcs  this 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
France.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  gypsum,  marble, 
and  lithographic  stones.  Manf.  Jewellery,  cloth, 
paper,  pottery,  iron  goods,  cottons,  and  chemi- 
cals. Pop.  331,100.  Lat.  between  40°  55'  and 
48°  10'  N.    Lon.  between  4°  2'  and  5°  29'  E. 

Cote  St.  Andee,-  Tcote  andrai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Iserc,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Vienne.  Pop.  4200. — In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  produced  the  celebrated  liqueurs 
called  Eaux  de  la  Cote. 

CoTENTiisr,  ko-ten-td,  a  district  of  France,  in 
the  old  province  of  Normandy.  It  forms  a 
peninsula,  stretching  into  the  English  Channel, 
in  the  department  of  Manehe,  and  having,  at 
its  N.W.  extremity.  Cape  la  Hague. 

CoTES  DU  NORD,  Or  COASTS  OP  THE  NORTH, 

kote  doo  nor',  a  maritime  department  of  France, 
SO  called  from  its  geographical  position,  as  it 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Brittauv,  bordering  on  the  English 
Channel.  Area,  about  2660  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  general,  and  barren 
in  the  interior,  but  producing  corn,  hemp, 
and  flax  in  abundance  in  the  districts  that  lie 
along  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
to  a  great  extent  in  breeding  and  rearing  horses 
and  cattle.  Rivers.  The  Ranee,  Arguenon,  Gouet, 
Trieux,  and  Evron.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  and 
copper.  J/aT{/.  V/ooUen  and  linen  goods,  and 
sailcloth.  Pop.  629,000.  Lat.  between  4S°  3' 
and  48°  57' N.  Lon.  between  1°  53'  and  3°  35'  W. 

CoTiGKAC,  ko-teen' -yak,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  16  miles  W.  from 
Draguignan,  with  a  trade  in  leather,  silk,  and 
wines.    Pop.  3500. 

CoTOPAxi,  ko-to-pax-e,  a  volcanic  mountain 
of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  36  miles  S.E.  from  the 
city  of  Quito.  It  is  18,875  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.    Lat.  0°  43'  S.    Lon.  78°  \V. 

CoTKONE,  or  Ceotoa^a,  ko-tro'-na,  a  seaport 
of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  37  miles  N.E.  from 
Catanzaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  citadel.  Pop.  7160. — In 
ancient  times  this  place  was  celebrated  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

CoTSWOLD  Hills,  kots'-icolde,  are  in  tho 
county  of  Gloucester,  extending  30  miles  in 
length,  and  about  20  in  breadth,  and  separating 
the  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn.  The 
highest  part  of  this  range,  near  Cheltenham,  is 
1134  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Cotta,  koi'-ta,  a  village  of  Ceylon,  6  miles  E. 
from  Colombo,  formerly  one  of 'the  capitals  of 
the  kings  of  Ceylon. 

CoTTBUS,  or  "^Kottbus,  kot'-boos,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Spree,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
lierlin.  It  has  a  royal  palace  and  a  college. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  tobacro; 
there  are  also  some  extensive  breweries  in  the 
town.    Pop.  9000. 

CouDRE,  /too-f/cr,  an  island  of  Canada,  55  miles 
N.E.  from  Quebec.  Ext.  6  miles  long  and  3 
broad.    Br  sc.  Fertile.    Pop  4u0. 

Courbevoie,  koorb-vicaio',  a  lown  of  France, 
in  the  departiucnt  of  tlie  ^eine,  6  miles  N.W. 
from  Paris.   Manf,  Brandy,  vinegar,  and  white 
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lead.  Pop.  10,554.  A  station  on  the  Paris  and 
Versailles  Railway. 

Courland,  or  Kueland,  koor'-land,  a  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  separated  on  the  N.E. 
from  Livonia  by  the  Dwina,  and  bounded  on 
other  sides  by  the  Baltic  and  the  governments 
of  Wilna  and  Witepsk.  Area.  10,500  square 
miles.  Desc.  Undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile,  but 
there  are  large  tracts  of  marshy  ground  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Rivers.  The  Aaor, 
Buller,  Dwina,  and  Windau,  Lakes.  The 
Usmaiten  and  Sausken  lakes,  and  many  others 
of  smaller  size.  Forests.  Abundant ;  consisting 
of  oak  and  fir,  and  covering  two-fifths  of  the 
country.  Fro.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
fruits.  The  cattle  and  sheep  are  generally  of 
an  inferior  kind,  and  as  pasturage  is  scarce,  not 
many  are  raised.  Manf.  Chiefly  papev,  brandy  and 
tiles ;  hides,  hemp,  corn,  and  timber  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  Fop.  567,000,  mostly  Protes- 
tants. Lat.  between  56°  and  68°  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 21°  and  27°  E.— In  1795,  this  country  was 
incorporated  with  Russia. 

CouRTALLUM,  Tcoort-aV -lum,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  territory  of  Tinevelly,  350  miles 
S.  W.  from  Madras.  Pop.  Not  known.— It  stands 
in  a  fertile  district,  yielding  sago,  date-palms, 
arrowroot,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  having  an 
indigenous  flora  of  upwards  of  2000  species. 

CouRTRAi,  orCouRTRAL,  koov-trai' ,  a  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Lys,  which  divides  it 
into  two  part'3,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Ghent.  Its 
public  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  and 
a  public  library.  Manf.  Linen,  woollen,  cottons, 
and  lace.  Pop.  23,200.— Here,  in  1302,  the  battle 
of  the  "  Spurs"  was  fought,  in  which  the  Flem- 
ings defeated  the  French.  On  the  field,  after 
the  fight,  700  gilt  spurs  were  gathered,  and  hung 
up  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of 
Groenangen,  which  is  now  destroyed.  In  1793, 
this  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  made 
capital  of  the  department  of  Lys. 

CouTANCES,  koo-tance\  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Manche,  40  miles  S.  from 
Cherbourg.  It  contains  several  fine  churches, 
particularly  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  a  college,  public 
library,  and  a  theatre.  Manf.  Linens,  woollens, 
lace,  and  parchment.   Pop.  8000. 

CouviN",  koo'-vd,  a  town  of  Belgium,  17  miles 
S.W.  from  Charlemont,  celebrated  for  its  steam- 
machinery  and  the  manufacture  of  cables.  Pop. 
2000. 

CovADONGA,  ko'-va-doon'-ga,  a  small  town  of 
the  Asturias,  Spain,  40  miles  E.  from  Oviedo. 
This  place  is  famous  in  Spanish  history,  as  beiiig 
the  locality  where  Pelayo,  king  of  the  Goths, 
defeated  the  Moors,  with  immense  slaughter,  in 
718.  This  victory  delivered  this  portion  of 
Spain  from  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  and 
from  it  may  be  dated  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Asturias,  Castile,  and  Navarre. 

Cove  op  Cork,  or  Queenstown,  kove,  a  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Great  Island,  and  8  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  built  in  the  form  of  terraces,  with  mag- 
nificent quays,  and  every  convenience  for  vessels 
entering  the  harbour.  Pop.  9326.  —  Great 
Island,  in  Cork  Harbour,  is  well  fortified,  and 
protected  by  batteries.  It  has  an  area  oT  13,000 
acres,  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with  the 
mainland. 

Coventry,  kov'-en-tre,  a  city,  county,  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the 
i.ounty  of  Warwickshire,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
268 
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Birmingham.  It  was  formerly  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  many  of  its  iiouses  have  still  an  antique 
appearance.  Its  public  buildings  are  six  churches, 
among  which  may  be  named  St.  Michael's 
Church,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  English  or 
Pointed  style  of  architecture;  and  Trinity 
Church,  having,  as  the  other  has,  a  lofty  spire, 
but  of  inferior  beauty ;  several  chapels  for  Non- 
conformists; various  charitable  institutions, 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  a  free  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Drapers' 
Hall,  the  County  Hall,  the  government  school 
of  design,  and  a  gaol,  barracks,  and  theatre. 
Manf.  Watches,  ribbons,  and  silk  fabrics.  Of 
late  years  the  ribbon  trade  has  been  much 
depressed.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough, 
41,647.  —  Coventry  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Frequent  parliaments  were  convened 
within  its  walls  by  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
England,  some  of  whom  occasionally  resided 
in  it.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  took 
great  delight  in  seeing  "the  game  of  Hock 
Tuesday"  performed  in  it.  This  pageant  repre- 
sented the  destruction  of  the  Danes  by  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1003.  For  pageants,  however,  the  people 
of  Coventry  were  always  distinguished ;  and,  to 
this  day,  the  procession  of  Lady  Godiva  is  still 
kept  up  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years  with 
great  splendour.  It  formerly  took  place  yearly 
at  the  great  fair,  held  on  the  Friday  of  Trinity 
week.  The  story  of  its  origin  is  this : — Leofric, 
earl  of  Mercia,  and  lord  of  this  place,  had  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  the  citizens,  and  would  not  remit 
them,  even  at  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Godiva,  who  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  modest, 
unless  she  consented  to  ride  naked  through  the 
city,  a  condition  to  which  he  thought  she  would 
never  submit.  Shedetermined,however,to  do  so; 
and,  on  the  occasion,  all  the  doors  and  windows 
were  shut,  and  Camden  says  that  nobody  looked 
after  her.  The  tradition,  however,  is,  that  a 
tailor  must  needs  be  peeping,  and  that  he  was 
struck  blind  for  looking  out  as  Lady  Godiva 
went  by.  There  is  an  effigy  protruding  from  a 
window  in  the  High-street,  which  is  called 
"Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,"  and  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  there  to  commemorate  the 
event.  It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway. 

Coventry,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
N.  America,  none  of  them  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 4000. 

CowAL,  or  CowALL,  kon'-nl,  a  district  cf 
Scotland,  in  Argylesliire.  It  lies  between  Locli 
Fyne  on  the  W.,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  aiul 
Loch  Long  on  the  E.  Pop.  9000. — It  contains 
several  lochs  and  villages. 

CowBETDGE,  or  PoNT-vAEN,  kou'-hri(Jj ,  a  town 
of  Wales,  in  Glamovsranshire,  13  miles  S.V\'. 
from  Cardiff.    Pop.  1100. 

CowES,  West,  koiis,  a  town  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  Medina,  with  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious  harbour,  11  miles  W.  from  Portsmouth. 
Its  streets,  towards  the  sea,  arc  nnrrow  :  but  the 
buildings,  rising  above  one  another  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  command  delightful  views,  and  have  a 
picturesque  effect.  At  an  ans'lc,  called  Egypt 
Point,  is  a  battery,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
much  frequented  m  summer  as  a  bathing-place. 
Pop.  4591. 

Cowes,  East,  a  hamlet  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
directly  opposite  to  West  Cowes,  and  4  miles  N. 
from  Newport.    Pop,  1000.— Osborne  House, 
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the  marine  residence  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  near 
this  place. 

Cowley,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  ^Yith  a  population  above 
SOO. 

CozuMEL,  7coz-u-mel,  an  island  of  Central 
America,  near  tlic  E.  coast  of  Yucatan,  lixt. 
'  24  miles  long,  and  5  broad.  Lat.  20°  30'  N. 
Lon.  87°  W. 

Cracow,  kra'-ko,  a  city  of  Poland,  now  com- 
prised in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vistula  and  Radeva,  155 
miles  S.W.  from  Wari^aw.  It  has  every  appear- 
ance of  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  The  streets 
are  crooked,  the  pavements  wretched,  and  the 
houses,  though  massive  and  spacious,  arc  old, 
and,  in  many  cases,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
In  its  cathedral  are  the  tombs  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Polish  kings,  and  the  crown 
jewels  were  formerly  deposited  in  it.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  there  is  a  castle,  university,  a 
botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a  library. 
It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Warsaw.  Pop.  about  41,000.  Lat.  50°  4' 
N.  Lo7i.  19°  56'  E. — A  tumulus  to  the  memory 
of  Kosciusko,  120  feet  in  height,  stands  about 
3  miles  \V.  from  the  city.  —  'i'he  republic  of 
CcACOw,  of  which  the  above  city  was  the  capital, 
embraced  an  area  of  450  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  142,000.  After  an  insurrec- 
tion, in  1846,  it  was  incorporated  with  Austria. 

Ckadock,  krdd'-ok,  an  eastern  district  of 
Cape  Colony.  Area,  about  3168  square  miles. 
Desc.  Undulating  and  fertile  in  some  parts,  but 
barren  in  others.  It  is  watered  by  the  Great 
Fish,  Tarka,  and  Brakke  rivers.  Poj).  6491. 
The  capital  of  the  district,  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Brakke  river.  Lat. 
o2°ll'S.    Xo».  25°  52' I-]. 

Crail,  krail,  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  the  i^.  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  10  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Andrews. 
It  consij-ts  of  two  parallel  streets,  with  a  few 
smaller  ones  branching  from  them.  It  contains 
a  tine  old  parish  church,  two  other  churches, 
and  some  schools.  Fojj.  of  parish,  1931 ;  of 
town,  1211. — On  the  E.  of  the  harbour  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  at  which  King  David  I. 
frequently  resided. 

Ceanbobne,  kran'-horn,  a  parish  and  ancient 
town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  11  miles  S.W. 
from.  Salisbury.  Fop.  2656. — Ckanborne  Chase 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  abounds  with 
deer. 

Cranbeook,  krlin -brook,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Kent,  13  miles  S.  from  Maidstone.  It  was 
formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture introduced  by  the  Flemings,  but  it  is 
now  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  hops.    Fop.  4128. 

CRAox^"E,  kra'-onn,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Laon. 
Fop.  850.  —  Here,  in  1814,  Napoleon  I.  routed 
the  Prussians. 

Ceathie  and  Beaemab,  krai'-fhe,  a  united 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  which 
are  the  mountains  Ben  Macdhui,  Ben-na-buird, 
Cairn-Toul,  and  Lochnagar.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Dee,  and  was  covered  by  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian forest.   Fop.  1574. 

Craven,  krai'-veyi,  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area.  980  square  miles.  Fop.  15,000,  of 
whom  nearly  one  half  are  slaves. 

Crawford,  kravo'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
comities  in  the  United  States,  vath  populations 
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varying  between  7000  and  38,000.  They  are  in 
the  followiiig  states  :—Georjiia,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Jiiissourj, 
and  Arkansas. 

Ckecy,  or  Cressy,  kres'se,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral unimportant  towns  and  villages  of  France, 
the  most  notnble  of  which  is  a  village  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  10  miles  N.  from 
Abbeville,  famous  for  a  great  victory  obtained 
over  the  French,  under  Philip  of  Valois,  by 
Kdward  III.  of  England,  August  26th,  1346.  In 
this  battle  fell  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  8  other  sovereign  princes,  80  ban- 
nerets, 1200  knights,  1500  gentlemen,  4000  men- 
at-arms,  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility.  The  1-  nglish 
army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines ;  of  which 
the  first  was  commanded  by  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Oxford;  the  second,  led  by  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northamrjton  ;  while  the  third,  or  body  of 
reserve,  w;js  posted  along  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
under  The  command  of  the  king  in  person,  at- 
tended by  the  lords  Mowbray,  iViortimer,  and 
others.    Fop.  1732. 

Crediton,  kred'-i-ton,  a  town  of  Ensrland,  in 
Devonshire,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Creedy 
with  the  Exe,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter.  It 
contains  a  handsome  parish  ehurcli,  formerly 
collegiate,  and  a  grammar-scho  J  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Muvf.  Shoes;  the  town 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  the  west  of  England.  Fop. 
5731. — It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway. 

Crefeld,  kref-elt,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
12  miles  N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  This  is  the 
principal  place  in  Prussia  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.    Fop.  50,500. 

Crema,  krai'-raa,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the 
Serio,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Cremona.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  splendid  cathedral, 
besides  other  churches  and  religious  houses. 
Manf.  Silk,  linen,  hats,  and  lace.    Fop.  8000. 

Cremnitz,  or  KriiMNITZ,  krem'-nitz,  the 
oldest  mining  town  in  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Barsch,  amidst  lofty  mountains,  18  miles 
N.  from  Schemnitz.  The  castle,  built  on  an 
eminence,  is  encompassed  with  a  double  wall 
and  several  bastions.  This  town  is  f  maous  for 
its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  of  great 
value,  and  to  whirh  extensive  smelling  aiid 
washing  works  are  attached.  Mauf.  Paper, 
earthenware,  red  lead  and  vitriol.    Fop.  b'li)0. 

Cremona,  krai-mo'-na,  a  fortified  city  of 
N,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cre- 
mona, 48  miles  S.E.  from  Milan.  It  has  a  vast 
number  of  palaces,  churches,  chapels,  convents, 
several  schools,  a  tovsn  house,  and  a  iheatre. 
The  cathedral  is  a  massive  structure,  having  a 
belfry  tower  close  to  it,  which  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  nearly  400  feet  high.  Manf.  Silk,  porce- 
lain, and  chemicals.  It  has,  besides,  been  long' 
noted  for  its  superior  violins.  Fop.  31,000. 
Lat.  45^  8'  N.  Lon.  10°  1'  E.— This  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  a  Romnn 
colony,  219  b.c. — 'fhe  Province  is  inclosed  by 
those  of  Lodi  and  Bergamo,  and  the  Po.  Area, 
523  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  in  corn,  rice, 
flax,  and  wine.  Fop.  20  »,000. 

Crescentino,  kresh'-en-te'-7w,ato\\n  of  Pied- 
mont, on  the  Po,  20  miles  N.E.  from  TuriiF 
Manf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics.   Fop.  6500. 

Ceessy.   {See  C££cr.) 
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Crest,  Le,  hrest,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
clcpartment  of  the  Drome,  on  the  Drome,  li 
miles  S.E,  from  Valence.  Mavf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  earthenware,  paper, 
leather,  and  tiles.    Fop.  5500. 

Crete.    {See  Candia.) 

Creuse,  T<:rooi<e,  a  ccntrnl  department  of 
France,  comprising?  portions  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  the  Limousin,  Au^'crgne,  and  Berri. 
Area.  2150  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
and  in  many  parts  barren,  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  Minerals. 
Coal  and  salt.    Fop.  270,000. 

Crewe,  Icroo,  a  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
34  miles  S.E.  from  Liverpool.  Fop.  400.— A 
station  and  railway  depot  on  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway. 

Crewker^ie,  Icreio' -kern,  a  small  market  town 
of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  46  miles  S.W. 
from  Bristol.  It  has  a  well-endowed  free  gram- 
mar-school. Mavf.  Sailcloth,  sacking,  dowlas, 
and  stockings.   Fop.  4705. 

Ceicklade,  Tcrilc -laidy  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough and  town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
the  Thames,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Swindon.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  the 
town  of  Swindon,  31,338. — The  Thames  is  navi- 
gable to  this  town. 

Crieef,  Icreef,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthshire,  on  the  Earn,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Perth.  Mavf.  Linen,  paper,  and  leather.  Fop. 
of  town,  oS03. — The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills. 

•Crieeel,  krif'-fel,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  stewartry  or  county  of  Kircudbright,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nith.  HeijJd.  VSQQ 
feet. 

Crimea,  kri-me'-a,  a  peninsula  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Taurida, 
surrounded  by  the  Black  Sea  on  the  W.  and  S., 
the  Straits  of  CafTa  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  on  the 
E.,  and  connected  with  Russia  on  the  N.  by  the 
isthmus  of  Perekop.  JSxt.  190  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  125  from  N.  to  S. 
Area,  aboat  8600  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
centre  and  v;est  portion  consists  of  a  vast  steppe, 
covered  mostly  with  swamps  and  salt  marshes, 
barren  in  a  great  measure,  but  affording  pas- 
turage upon  the  plains  to  large  flocks  of  l3road- 
t ailed  sheep.  In  the  S.  there  are  numerous 
valleys  of  great  fertility,  exhibiting  a  constant 
succession  of  beautiful  fields,  forests,  and 
meadows.  Here  the  mountains  slope  towards 
the  steppes  on  the  N.  Their  highest  point  is 
Tchatir-dagh,  which  is  5135  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Fivers.  The  Alma,  Salghir,  Katshka, 
and  Karasu.  Climate.  Unequal  and  variable; 
sometimes  severe  in  the  winter,  and  at  other 
times  not  so.  The  temperature  in  summer  is 
occasionally  as  high  as  100°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade.  The  spring  is  the  most  genial  and 
healthy  season,  and  the  autumn  the  most  un- 
healthy. Forests.  Considerable;  furnishing 
pine,  ash,  oak,  elm,  and  poplar.  Zoology/.  The 
wild  animals  are  the  wolf,  fox,  fallow-deer,  roe- 
buck, and  hare.  Among  birds  may  be  noticed 
the  Alpine  vulture,  and  hawks  of  different  kinds, 
which-  are  trained  to  falconry  by  the  Tartars. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  dromedary, 
horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  Fish  are  abundant,  both 
in  the  rivers  and  along  the  coasts.  Fop.  200,000, 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  are  Tartars,  and 
the  remainder  Russians,  Germans,  and  Greeks. 
Lat.  between  44°  20'  and  46*  10'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 32°  30'  and  36°  30'  E.--This  country  was, 
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at  one  time,  considered  the  granary  of  Greece, 
being  the  principal  source  from  which  Athens 
drew  its  supplies,  and  Demosthenes  speaks  of  it 
in  his  oration  against  Leptines.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  11th  century,  the  Genoese  settled  in 
it,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Tartars  in  1474.  In 
1783  the  Russians  occupied  the  country,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Turks;  but  they  did  not  enjoy  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  land  until  1791.  The  Crimea  now 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment Taurida,  and  was,  in  1851,  invaded  by  the 
Anglo-French  army.  This  was  followed  by  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  on  record. 
From  an  account  published  in  1859,  by  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea 
during  that  war,  it  appears  that  the  Russian 
troops,  at  its  commencement,  amounted  to 
250,000  men,  with  100,000  horses,  and  that  the 
entire  number  of  the  troops  for  whom  the 
intendance  had  to  furnish  provisions  in  the 
Crimea  during  1855,  were  815,000  men,  with 
187,360  horses;  and  for  1856,  796,973  men,  with 
183,570  horses.  The  intendance  had  to  contend 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  the  price  of 
cattle,  provender,  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries, 
having  increased  five-fold,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  more  than,  ten-fold,  particularly 
from  the  middle  of  1855  until  January,  1856. 
{See  Alma,  Balaclava,  Ikkermanis-.) 

Croatia,  kro-ai'-sJie-a,  a  province  of  Austria, 
forming  with  Sclavonia  a  crownland  of  the 
empire.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Hungary,  E.  by  Sclavonia  and  Bosnia,  S.  by 
Dalmatia,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  Area.  7400 
square  miles.  Desc.  Traversed  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  ranging  between  3500  and  5000  feet 
high,  and  unproductive  in  the  hilly  dist-ricts. 
In  the  north  and  east,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  tracts  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  where 
silk,  and  the  fruits  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  are  raised  with  success;  but  cattle- 
rearing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  districts.  Minerals.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  coal.  Fivers.  The  Save  and 
the  Drave.  Pop.  876,000.  Laf.  between  44°  5' 
and  46°  25'  N.  ion.  between  14°  20'  and  17° 
25'  E.— At  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in  1809,  the 
whole  of  this  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Save  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  and  in- 
corporated by  Napoleon  I.  with  the  Illman 
provinces.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however, 
in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessor. 

Croce,  St.,  kro'-chai,  the  name  of  various  un- 
important towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  in 
Italy. 

Croft,  k-roff,  the  name  of  several  parishes  of 
England,  with  populations  ranging  between  200 
and  1000. 

Croix,  St.,  krwaw,  the  largest  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  most  important  of  the  Danish 
possessions  in  the  W.  Indies.  A>'ea.  100  square 
miles.  Fop.  23,000,  of  whom  19,000  are  negroes. 
— The  French  sold  this  island  to  Denmark  in 
1733. 

Cromartt,  krom'-ar-te,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
formed  of  several  detached  portions,  whicli  are 
for  the  most  part  surrounded  on  all  tides  by 
districts  belonging  to  the  county  of  Koss-shire. 
The  boundaries  of  these  scattered  pieces  are  not 
well  defined,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difiicult  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  each;  but  the  whole 
county  is  said  to  have  an  area  of  345  square 
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miles.   Besc.  Fertile  and  cultivated  in  the  E., 
but  the  interior  and  W,  parts  are  almost  uni- 
formly wild  and  mountainous. 

Cromarty,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  in  the 
above  county,  situated  on  a  peninsula  between 
the  firtlis  of  Cromarty  and  Murray,  20  miles 
N.E.  from  Inverness.  It  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour,  Manf.  Hempen  canvas,  and 
ropes.  Sliipbuilding-  is  carried  on,  and  the  town 
has  a  trade  in  salt  provisions  and  fish.  Fop.  of 
parish,  2300;  of  town,  2000. 

Cromarty  Firtk,  a  bay  lying  between  the 
county  of  Koss  on  the  N.W.  and  Cromarty  and 
ivoss  on  the  S.E.  JExt.  18  miles  long-,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  3  to  5  miles. 

Cromer,  kro'-vier,  a  pretty  seaport  town  of 
England,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Norfolk,  21  miles 
N.  from  Norwich.  From  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  swept  away  by  the  waves. 
The  bay  does  not  alibrd  a  safe  anchorage  for 
shipping.  Fop.  13G7,  mostly  engaged  in  fish- 
ing. 

Cromfoed,  Tcroni'-ford,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Derwent,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Derby,  and  near  Matlock.  Manf.  Stockings 
and  lace.  Fop.  1140. — It  was  in  this  place  that 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  erected  his  first  cotton- 
spinning  mill. 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt,  Tcron'-stat,  a  sea- 
port and  fortress  of  Russia,  situated  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cotlin-Ostrof,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  20  miles  W.  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Some  of  the  streets  are  tolerably  reg  ular, 
and  tl~,e  principal  public  buildings  are  the  impe- 
rial hospital  for  sailors,  the  civil  hospital,  the 
barracks,  and  several  churches.  The  harbour  is 
very  spacious,  and  consists  of  three  divisions, — 
the  inner  harbour  for  merchantmen,  the  middle 
harbour  in  which  vessels  are  fitted  out  and  re- 
paired, and  the  outer  or  military  harbour,  in- 
closed by  a  strongly-fortified  mole,  which  serves 
as  a  station  for  the  Russian  fleet.  Cronstadt  is 
defended  towards  the  sea  by  fortifications  pro- 
jecting into  the  water,  and,  tov/ards  the  land,  by 
ramparts  and  bastions.  There  are  also  several 
batteries  erected  on  neighbouring  islets  in  the 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
The  principal  exports  are  iron,  flax,  liem.p, 
linseed,  oil,  and  tar.  Fop.  29,110.  Lat.  60° 
N.  Lon.  29°  4G'  E.— Cronstadt  was  founded 
in  1703,  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  1855,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
proceeded  to  the  Baltic,  with  the  view  of  taking 
this  place  or  destroying  its  fortifications;  but, 
either  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  placed 
at  his  disposal,  or  from  the  great  strength  of  the 
forts,  no  attempt  was  made  upon  them. 

Cronstadt,  a  trading  town  of  Transylvania, 
on  the  river  Farkas,  70  miles  E.  from  Her- 
manstadt.  It  contains  several  lAitheran  and 
Catholic  churches,  some  academies,  a  good 
public  library,  and  the  best  paper-mill  and  book- 
printing  establishment  in  Transylvania,  Fop. 
29,000.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
surrounded  with  walls. 

Crooked  Islands,  krook'-ed,  two  islands  of 
the  Bahama  group.  Lat.  of  the  middle  of 
Crooked  Island,  22°  30'  N.   Loyi.  71°  W. 

Crosby,  kros-be,  several  parishes  and  town- 
ships in  England,  distinguished  by  difterent 
atfixes,  with  populations  ranging  between  300 
and  2500. 

Crossen,  kros'-sen,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  on  the  Oder,  68  miles  S.E.  from  Berlin. 
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Ilanf.  Hosiery,  woollen  cloths,  and  leather. 
Fop.  7000.— In  1758,  this  place  was  taken  by  tho 
Russians, 

Crosthwaite,  krosth'-wait,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cumberland,  in  which  are  the  towns  of 
Borrowdale  and  Keswick,  with  lakes  Ihirlracre 
and  Derwentwater,   Fop.  5070. 

Crotoy,  Le,  kro'-twaiv,  a  town  of  France,  in 
tlie  department  of  the  Somme,  10  miles  from 
Abbeville,  in  the  fortress  of  which  Joan  of  Arc 
was  confined.   Fop.  1410. 

Croxton,  krox'-ton,  the  name  of  several  Eng- 
lish parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1000. 

Croydon,  kroi'-don,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Surrey,  11  miles  S.  from  London.  It  pos- 
sesses many  handsome  villas,  the  residences  of 
London  merchants  and  others.  The  church 
contains  some  elegant  monuments  of  several  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the 
manor  once  belonged.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  barracks.  The  sununer  assizes 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Guildford. 
Fop.  20,240. — A  station  on  the  London  and 
Brighton,  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railways. 

Crozet  Islands,  kro'-zet,  a  group  in  tho 
South  Indian  Ocean.  Lat.  40°  27'  S.  Lon.  52° 
14'  E. 

Crozon,  kro'-zaivng,  a  trading  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  9  miles  S.  from 
Brest.  Fop.  S650,  mostly  supported  by  fishing 
and  navigation, 

Cruden,  kric-den,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  20 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Fop.  2743. — In  this  pa- 
rish a  battle  was  fought,  in  the  11th  centiiry, 
between  Canute,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
and  Malcolm  II.  of  Scotland. 

Cruz,  Santa,  krooz,  one  of  the  Caribbee  is- 
lands, in  the  W.  Indies.  Ext.  24  miles  in 
length,  and  8  in  breadth.  Desc.  In  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  producing  excellent  sugar. 
Fop.  3U00  whi(-es,  and  30,000  isegroes,  Lat.  17° 
N.  Lon.  65  W. — This  is  a  Danish  possession  j 
but,  in  1643,  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 

Cuba,  kti-ba,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  JExt.  764  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  74  to  130.  Arra,  includ- 
ing its  dependent  islands,  about  49,000  square 
miles.  Lesc.  A  chain  of  mountains  extends 
from  E.  to  W.  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  In  the 
S.E.  these  attain  an  elevation  of  about  6900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
generally  very  productive,  especially  in  the 
valleys ;  large  tracts  are  used  solely  as  pasture 
grounds  for  feeding  cattle,  and  potatoes,  yams, 
maize,  bananas,  sugar,  cofi'ee,  tobacco,  qoccss^ 
and  indigo  are  raised  to  a  very  considerable 
extent ;  the  sides  of  many  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  dense  forests.  Fivers. 
Small  and  unimportant;  very  few  are  navi- 
gable further  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
coast.  Zoology.  The  huilia,  a  kind  of  rat,  is 
the  only  indigenous  quadruped ;  serpents  are 
not  very  numerous;  but  amphibious  reptiles, 
as  the  alligator  and  tortoise,  abound.  Birds  are 
numerous,  and  rich  in  their  plumage;  whilst 
the  rivers  and  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
Fro.  Ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  t-pices  in 
abundance ;  aloes,  mastic,  cassia,  manioc,  maize, 
cocoa,  potatoes,  yams,  and  bananas.  Tobacco 
grows  to  great  perfection;  also  sugar,  coff'ee, 
cotton,  and  indigo.  In  the  plains  large  flocka 
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of  cattle  are  reared.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper, 
which  is  very  pl  ntiful;  coal  and  limestone. 
Top.  about  1,396, 430,  of  whom  994,(  )00  are  whites, 
370,000  slaves,  17,000  Chinese,  and  the  remain- 
der free  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Lat.  between 
19^  50'  and  23^  9'  N.  Lon.  between  74°  8'  and 
84°  53'  W. — Luba  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  the  year  1492,  but  was  not  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  till  1511.  In  1762  Havana  was 
captured  by  the  British,  but  restored  in  the 
foliowiiig"  year.  In  1850  and  1851  a  band  of 
United  States  adventurers  made  piratical 
attempts  upon  Cuba;  but  they  were  repulsed, 
and  their  leader,  Narcisso  Lopez,  was  garotted. 

CuDDALOKE,  kiid-da-lov' ,  a  tov^^n  of  the  S.  of 
India,  in  the  Carnatic,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Bengal 
Bay,  17  miles  S.V/.  from  Pondicherry.  Fop. 
large,  but  not  known. 

CuDDAPAH,  hud-da-pa' ,  a  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  139  miles  N.W.from  Madras. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  14°  32'  N.  Lnn.  78°  64° 
E.  —  The  DisTEiCT  is  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  and  has  an  area  of  about  13,000  square 
miles.  Beso.  Fertile,  producing  fruit,  wheat, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Minerals. 
Copper,  lead,  and  iron.  There  are  diamond 
mines  or  pits  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  the  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pennciu  river,  in  which 
gems  of  great  value  and  beauty  have  been 
frequently  found.  Fop.  1,452,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 13°  12'  and  16°  19'  N.  Lon.  between 
77°  52'  and  70°  40'  E. 

CuENCA,  koo-ain'-Jca,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  near  the  Jucar,  84  miles  S.E. 
from  Madrid.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  13 
parish  churches,  several  monasteries,  nunneries, 
colleges,  and  hospitals.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
but  simple  Gothic  structure,  and  was  founded 
in  the  12th  century,  by  Alphonso  IX.  Pop. 
6000. — The  Phovince  has  an  area  of  about 
6700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
230,000.  It  is  mountainous,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streams  falling  into  the  river  Jucar. 
Lat.  between  39°  20'  and  40°  47'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 1°  5'  and  3'  W. 

CuENCA,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  70  miles  ti.E.  from 
Guayaquil.  It  stands  in  a  wide  plain,  and  has 
a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  cunf  ctionery, 
and  cheese.  Fop.  estimated  at  18,000.  Lat. 
2°48'S.    Lon.  70' 51' W. 

CuEVAS  DE  V:ER\,koo-ai'-vas,  a  town  of  Spain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ahnanzor,  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Almeria.  Fop.  10,000.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  mines  of  silver. 

Cur  ABA,  ke-a'-ha,  a  river  of  Brazil,  falling  into 
the  Paragua.v  in  iat.  17°  50'  S. 

CuiABA,  or  CuYABA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  It  has  an 
active  trade  in  hides,  gold-dust,  and  diamonds. 
Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  15°  3G'  S.  Lon.  56°  VV.— 
The  Peovince,  of  which  this  town  is  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  mostly 
engaged  in  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

CuLTACAN,  koo-le-a'-kan,  a  town  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  si  uatcd  iu  a  I'citilo  district,  125 
miles  S.E.  from  Cinaloa.    Fop.  12,000. 

Cut  LKN,  knJIcji,  a  seaport  and  borongh  town 
of  Banllshire,  Scotland,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  small  stream  of  Cullcn  into  the  JMurray 
Firth,  12  miles  W.  from  Baulf.  Manf.  Ropes, 
corda-  c,  yarn,  linen,  and  damask  cloths.  Ship- 
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building  is  carried  on,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  the  salmon  and  herring 
fisheries.    Pop.  of  town,  3513. 

CuLLODEN-MUiE,  kul-lo'-den,  a  wide  heath  in 
Scotland,  3  miles  E.  of  Inverness,  on  which  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Highlanders,  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
store the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the  throne,  in  1746. 

CuLPEPEE,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Area. 
672  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  negroes. 

CuLKOSs,  kul'-ross,  a  parish  and  ancient  town 
of  Perthshire,  on  the  JS'.  shore  of  the  Eirth  of 
Forth,  5  miles  W.  from  Dunfermline.  At  the 
E.  end  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Mungo's  chapel,  and 
near  these  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  built  in 
1217  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife,  the  chapel  of 
which  now  forms  the  parish  church.  It  has 
various  charitable  institutions  and  schools. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  Fop.  of  parish, 
1423. 

CuMANA,  koo-ma'-na,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  S. 
America,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  government  of  the  Caracas.  It  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco, 
about  a  mile  from  the  s^ea,  on  a  dry  and  sandy 
plain.  The  town  has  no  rc,r,ai-kable  edifice,  and 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes  renders  it  im- 
politic to  erect  any  house  or  public  buildings 
of  great  size  or  architectural  pretensions.  It 
has  a  trade  in  dried  meats,  salt  fish,  and  salt. 
Fop.  8000.  Lat.  10°  23'  N.  Lon.  64°  20'  W. 
The  city  has  been  frequently  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  the  last  of  which  happened  in 
1853, — The  Department  has  an  area  of  370,000 
square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile  in  the  plains  and 
valleys.    Fop.  about  75,000. 

CuMBEELAWD,  kiim'-hev-land,  a  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  the  Solway  Firth  and 
the  river  Liddle,  which  separate  it  from  Scot- 
land for  30  miles;  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  S.  by 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire;  and  E.  by 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  Area.  1523 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  with  fine 
valleys  between  the  hills.  Skiddaw  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  3030  feet.  Rivers.  The 
Eden,  Eamont,  Derwent,  Cocker,  Duddon,  Esk, 
Liddle,  Sark,  Waver,  and  Nant.  Lakes.  Nu- 
merous ;  among  which  are  Bassenthwaite, 
Buttermere,  Derwentwater,  Thirlmere,  and 
Ullswater.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  turnips,  and 
potatoes.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  is 
devoted  to  grazing  purpo^^es,  and  the  butter  it 
produces  is  excellent.  Minerals.  Coal,  lead, 
jilumbago,  blue  slate,  and  limestone.  Manf. 
Extensive ;  consisting  chiefly  of  ginghams, 
calicoes,  corduroys,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
sail-cloth,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  and  glass 
bottles.    Fop.  2t 5,270. 

Cumberland,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States,  with  popnlations  ranging 
between  10,000  and  25,000.  They  are  in'  the 
following  states: — Maine,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  KcntilcK-y,  and 
Illinois. — Also  tjie  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  Mates, — Also  a  county  of  E. 
Australia,  in  which  fire  the  towns  of  Sydney, 
Kichmond,  and  Windsor. 

Cumbeeland  Island,  an  island  near  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  in  N,  America,  about  20  miles 
in  circumference.    Lat.  31°  N.    Lon.  81°  40'  W. 

Cumbeeland  Islands,  near  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Australia.    Lat.  20°  36'  S.    Lon.  149°  E. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  U.S. 
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CuMBERLATTD  KivER,  a  rivGi'  rising"  in  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.,  and,  after  a  course  of  4-50  miles, 
falling  into  the  Ohio,  10  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee. 

CuMBRAY,  Great  and  Little,  kum'-by^ai,  two 
small  islands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
situated  between  the  Isle  of  Bute  and  the 
mainland.   Pop.  1222. 

Cumbria,  kiim'-hre-a,  an  ancient  British  prin- 
cipality, from  which  Cumberland,  and  the 
names  of  many  places  in  Clydesdale,  Scotland, 
are  derived. 

Cumbrian  Mountains,  hum-hre-an,  a  range 
of  hills  occupying  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 

Cumnock,  Old,  Jcum'-nok,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  11  miles  E.  from  Ayr. 
Ilanf.  Snuff-boxes,  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
plane-tree,  earthen  pans,  threshing-machines, 
and  cheese-presses.  Pop.  3721. — 2.  New,  a 
parish  in  Ayrshire,  in  which  are  both  coal  and 
lead  mines.    Pop.  2891. 

CuNDiNAMARCA,  koon-de  -na-mar'-ka,  the  cen- 
tral department  of  New  Gi  anada,  S.  America, 
comprising  several  provinces  of  the  region  in 
the  Andes,  with  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Caaca  and  Magdalena.  Area,  estimated  at 
350,000  square  miles.  Pop.  Not  known ;  but 
mostly  consisting  of  mixed,  races  and  Indians. 
The  capital  of  the  department  is  Bogota. 

Cupar-Angus,  ku'-par,  a  parish  and  town 
in  Perth  and  Forfar,  Scotland,  on  a  small 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Isla,  13  miles  N.E. 
from  Perth.  Ilanf.  Linen  and  leather.  Pop. 
of  parish,  2929.  The  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Ptail- 
way  runs  through  it. 

Cupar-Fife,  the  capital  of  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, 8  miles  W.  from  St.  Andrews.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  St.  Mary's  Burn  with  the 
river  Eden,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  with 
a  number  of  lanes  and  detached  houses.  It  has 
a  church,  county  hall,  grammar  school,  and 
other  public  buildings,  with  reading-rooms. 
Mavf.  Linen,  leather,  candles,  snuff,  bricks, 
and.  coarse  potter}-.  Pop.  of  parish,  6759;  of 
town,  about  6000.— It  is  a  station  on  the  North 
British  Railway. — In  former  times  there  was  a 
castle  on  Castle  Hill,  belonp:mg  to  the  Macduff 
family,  the  thane  of  Fife,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  was  a  Dominican  monastery. 

CuRAfOA,  ku-ra-so,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  about  75  miles  from  the  coast  of  Caracas, 
with  several  good  ports.  Ext.  40  miles  long, 
with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  6  to  10  miles. 
Besc.  The  coasts  are  rocky,  but  the  surface  of 
the  interior  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile, 
producing  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  maize. 
Pop.  17,000,  of  w^hom  a  third  are  negroes.  Lat. 
12°  N.  Lon.  69°  W.-It  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
and  the  liqueur  called  Cura^oa  is  made  here. 

Curia  MuRiA  Islands.  (iSce  Koria  Moeia 
Islands.) 

CuEisCHE  Haef,  koo'-re-s7ie(r)  haf,  "the 
Gulf  or  Bay  of  Courland,"  a  large  lagoon  in 
East  Prussia,  which  communicates  with  the 
Baltic.  It  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  50 
miles,  and  receives  the  Niemen. 

Currituck,  kiir'-re-tuk,  a  county  on  the 
coast  of  Edenton  district,  North  Carolina,  U.S . 
Area.  200  square  miles.  Pop.  7000,  of  whom  a 
fourth  are  negroes.— The  Dismal  Swamp  is  in 
this  county. 

Curzola,  koor'-zo-la,  an  island  of  Dalmatia, 
in  the  Adriatic,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello,  Ext.  25 
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miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  4.  Desc. 
Almost  entirely  covered  with  trees.  Pro. 
Timber,  corn,  and  fruits.  Pop.  4600.  Lat.  43° 
55'  N.  Lon.  16°  46'  E.— Its  capital  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
2000. 

CusTRiN,  or  Kustrin,  koos-treen',  a  fortified 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  the  union  of  the  Wart  ha  with  the  Oder,  48 
miles  E.  from  Berlin.  The  town,  which  is  situ-  ^ 
ated  in  a  marsh  crossed  by  throe  bridges,  is 
small,  but  surrounded  with  three  extensive 
suburbs.  Pop.  9200.— In  1758  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Russians,  and  in  1806  taken  by 
the  French.  It  has  large  grain  and  powder 
magazines. 

Cutch,  kutcTiy  an  extensive  native  state  of 
India,  inclosed  by  Scinde  on  the  N.,  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Guicowar  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S. 
and  S.E.  Area,  inclusive  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch, 
about  14,000  squire  miles.  Dese.  Mountainous, 
but  containing  numerous  level  and  fertile  tracts, 
which  produce  cotton,  sugar,  grapes,  musk- 
lemons,  and  the  usual  grain  crops  of  India. 
The  horse  and  camel  are  reared,  and  large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fed  for  the  sake  of  the  wool ;  wild 
asses  are  found  in  herds  on  the  margin  of  the 
Runn.  Iron,  coal,  and  alum  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Pop.  500,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 22°  47'  and  24°  40'  N.  Lon.  between  68° 
26'  and  71°  45'  E.— The  Runn  of  Cutch  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea, 
thrown  up  to  its  present  level  by  volcanic 
agency.  During  the  monsoons  it  is  still  covered 
with  water.   Area.  7000  square  miles. 

CuTCH-GuNDAVA,  giui-da'-va,  a  province  of 
Beloochistan.  ^rea.  10,000  square  miles.  Besc. 
Flat,  bare,  and  dry,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
climate.  Pro.  Cotton,  sugar,  pulse,  madder, 
and  fruits.  Pop.  100,000.  Lat.  between  27° 
40'  and  29°  50'  N.  Lon.  between  67°  21'  and 
09°  15'  E. 

CuTTACK,  kut-tak',  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
province  of  British  India,  situated  near  the 
Mahanuddy  river,  220  miles  S.W.  from  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  contained 
a  number  of  good  houses  and  bazaars,  but  the 
fort,  houses,  and  temples  are  all  falling  into 
decay.  Pop.  40,000.— The  Province  has  an 
area  of  nearly  7000  square  miles;  the  coast  of 
the  district  is  generally  known  as  the  Orissa 
coast.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  interior,  but 
the  surface  i3  diversified  by  hill  and  dale. 
Rivers.  The  Mahanuddy  and  its  tributaries. 
Pro.  Cotton,  teak  timber,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco, 
poppy,  and  oil-seeds.  Minerals  Iron  ore. 
Manf.  Cottons  and  fine  muslins.  Pop.  2,127,000, 
mostly  Brahmins.  Lat.  between  19°  40'  and 
21°  45'  N.    Lon.  between  85°  8'  and  87°  30'  E. 

CuxHAVEN,  koox-ha'-fen,  a  seaport,  58  miles 
N.W.  from  Hamburg,  to  whi^h  it  belongs,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  harbour  is 
large  and  commodious,  and  has  a  lighthouse  at 
the  entrance.  Pop.  1150,  chiefly  employed  as 
fishermen  and  pilots.— It  has  some  baths,  fre- 
quented in  the  summer  by  visitors  from  Ham- 
burg, and  regular  steam  communication  with 
England ;  it  was  of  great  importance  during 
the  continental  war  as  a  place  in  which  English 
merchant  vessels  could  take  refuge  and  escape 
1  he  enemy's  privateerso  Lat,  53°  52'  N.  Lon. 
8°  41'  E. 

Cuyahoga,  ke'-a-ho'-ga^  a  county  in  Ohio, 
U.S.,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga 
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river.  Area.  486  square  miles.  Fop.  78,000. — 
The  river  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  alter  a 
course  of  60  miles. 

Cuzco,  Icooz'-ko,  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  a 
department,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian empire,  in  S.  America,  310  miles  S.E. 
from  Lima.  The  houses  are  almost  all  of  stone, 
and  it  possesses  a  handsome  old  cathedral, 
several  parish  churches,  convents,  and  hospitals. 
IJaiif.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and 
cmhroidery.  Fop.  45,000,  mostly  Indians.— 
According-  to  tradition,  this  town  was  founded 
in  1043,  by  Manco  Capac,  the  first  inca  of  Peru. 
The  grandeur  and  ma'^-nificence  of  the  ediriees, 
of  the  fortress,  and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
struck  the  Spaniards  with  astonishment  when 
the  city  w^as  taken  by  Francis  Pizarro,  in  1534. 
On  a  hill  towards  tl'ie  north  arc  yet  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  built  by  the  incas,  and  which 
had  a  communication,  by  means  of  subterra- 
neous passages,  with  three  forts  built  in  the 
walls  of  Cuzeo. — The  Depaetment  has  an  area 
of  nearly  45,000  square  miles,  and  in  tlie  W.  is 
mostly  occupied  by  the  Andes.  Fop.  3i8,000. 
Lat.  between  9°  and  15°  S.  Lon.  between  69^ 
and  73^  W. 

QYC-Lx.Y>v.'s,silc' -la-dees,  a  name  >o'ivcn  to  certain 
islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea,  the  pvincipal  of  whidi 
are  Naxos,  Ancli-os,  Paros,  Tiiios,  Syra,  Milo, 
Serpho,  Siphanto,  and  Santorin. 

Cypiius,  si'-jjrus,  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Area,  estimated  at  4200  square  miles. 
Deisc.  Fertile,  and  nearly  traversed  from  cast  to 
west  by  two  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  having 
between  them  the  valley  of  the  Pedia.  Mount 
Santa  Croce,  a  mountain  called  Olympus  by  the 
ancients,  is  considered  to  be  the  culminating 
point  of  Cyprus,  being  about  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Fro.  Corn,  wine,  fruits, 
cheese,  cotton,  wool,  salt,  madder,  hemp,  timber, 
and  coloeynth.  The  corn  is  of  excellent  quality ; 
but  wine  is  the  staple  product  of  the  island. 
All  the  valuable  kinds  are  white,  the  red  being 
merely  used  as  the  common  beverage  of  the 
countr3\  The  apricots  of  Cyprus  are  delicious ; 
many  varieties  of  the  gourd  and  pumpkin  are 
also  produced.  Ilanf.  Carpets,  printed  cottons, 
and  leather,  are  the  principa^l.  Fop.  200,000. 
Lat.  35°  K.  Lon.  between  32°  and  34°  40'  E.— 
Cyprus  is  thought  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Cyprus,  one  of  its  early  kings,  though 
other.-,  say  it  was  derived  from  a  certain  fragrant 
tree  or  llower.  It  has  been  celebrated  as  tlie 
residence  of  Venus,  surnamed  Cypris,  who  was 
tlie  chief  deity  of  the  island,  and  to  whose 
service  many  places  and  temples  were  conse- 
crated. The  Greeks  made  themselves  masters 
of  it,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Since  1571  it  has  been  subject  to  the  Turks, 
who  took  it  in  that  year  from  the  Venetians. 
The  inhabitants  v»'ere  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
industrious  in  former  times,  tliougli  tiiey  were 
much  given  to  pleasure  and  dissipation,  but  in 
the  present  day  the  misrule  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment has  reduced  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
a  condition  of  the  utmost  wretchedness. 

Cyr,  St.,  seer,  a  village  of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  2|  miles  W. 
from  Versailles.  It  has  a  military  school  for 
300  pupils,  founded  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1800.— 
Also  the  name  of  a  number  of  small  villages  in 
France,  with  populations  varying  between  1100 
and  2000. 

CzASLAU,  islm'-lon,  a  town  of  Cohcmia,  the 
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capital  of  a  circle,  45  miles  S.E.  from  Prague. 
Fop.  3500.  In  May,  1743,  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Prussians  under  Frederick 
the  Great. 

CzErvNiGOFF,    {See  Tchernigov.) 

CzEPvNoviTZ,  or  TscnERXOWiTZ,  tchair'-no- 
veetz,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the 
Buc-kowinc,  situated  on  the  Prr-th,  110  r.vllcs 
S.E.  from  Lemberg.  Its  puljlic  i  -  a 
cathedral,  gymnasium  and  s  :  /'. 
Jewellery,  hardwares,  and  cai.  . 
20,350. 

CzoRTKOv/,  cliort' -Tcoof,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Sered,  105  miles  S.E.  from  Lem- 
berg. It  contains  a  castle,  and  has  a  large  to- 
bacco-manufactory.  Fop,  2200. 
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Dabeb,  da'-hcr,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Stettin,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Stargard. 
Fop.  1000. —  The  Knight  Templars  had  once  an 
establishment  in  this  tov/n. 

Dacca,  dak'-lca,  a  rich  and  extensive  district 
of  Bengal.  Area,  about  19G0  square  miles-. 
Besc.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
pootra, two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 
These,  with  their  various  branches,  form  a  com,- 
plete  system  of  inland  navigation  extending  to 
every  part  of  the  country ;  so  that,  since  every 
town  stands  on  or  near  a  river,  or  on  a  canal 
communicating  with  a  river,  the  general  mode 
of  travelling  or  conveying  goods  is  by  water. 
The  entire  district,  however,  is  imperfectly  culti- 
vated. Fro.  Sugar,  hemp,  indigo,  the  betel-nut, 
and  vegetables.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics  and  mus- 
lins, jewellery,  soap,  paper,  woollen  stuffs,  hard- 
ware, and  glass.  Fop.  about  600,000.  Lat. 
between  23°  and  24°  17'  N.  Lon.  between  90^ 
11'  and  90°  58'  E. 

Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is 
situate  on  the  N.  bank  of  a  deep  and  broad  river 
called  the  Booree  Gunga,  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  150  N.E.  from  Calcutta.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthy  are  built  of  brick,  and  surrounded  with 
gardens  closely  planted  with  trees.  Its  public 
buildings  are  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  members 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  nonconformists,  mos- 
ques, temples,  cemeteries,  a  gaol,  a  college,  and 
a  number  of  schools.  Manf.  Muslins,  and  shell- 
bracelets,  much  worn  by  liindoo  women.  Fop. 
about  67,000.  From  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  of  this  place,  its  cantonments  were 
abandoned  in  1352.  ia^.  23^45'  N.  Lon.  90° 
23'  E. 

Dadue,  da'-dur,  a  town  of  Belooeliistan,  in 
the  province  of  Cutch  Gundava,  5  miles  E.  from 
the  Bolan  pass.  Fop.  3000.  Laf.  29°  26'  N. 
Lon.  67°  39'  E. — This"  is  accounted  one  of  tho 
hottest  Y)l  ices  in  the  world,  and  is  celebrated  as 
the  locality  where,  iu  1840,  the  British  delcated 
a  Kclat  force. 

Daghestajt,  da'-ges-tan',  a  province  of  Russia, 
on  the  VV.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Salate  and  Shinya  Kyan 
Schai.  Area.  8600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Georgia  on 
the  S.  W.,  and  the  province  of  Kumiki  on  ithe  N. 
Besc.  Mountainous,  intersected  with  numerous 
valleys.  Fro,  Grain,  madder,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
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The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  breed- 
ins:  and  rearing  cattle.  Fop.  428,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 41°  and  43°  N.  Lon.  between  46°  and  50°  IC. 

Dago,  da' -go,  an  island  of  Russia,  near  the 
Gulf  of  rinland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  situated  to 
the  N.  of  tlie  island  of  (Esel.  Ext.  34  miles 
long-  and  22  broad.  Jjesc.  The  coasts  are  rocky, 
and  the  soil  in  the-  interior  of  the  island  is,  g-ene- 
>ally  speaking-,  unproductive,  although  it  allbrds 
f^ood  pr.stuve  for  cattle.  Pojt?.  10,000— This  is- 
land was  obtained  by  Russia  from  the  Swedes, 
by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1791. 

Dahme,  dam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  44  miles  S.  from  Berlin.  It 
is  defended  by  a  strong-  citadel,  and  inclosed  by 
walls.  Manf.  Linens,  woollens,  and  tobacco. 
Fop.  4000. — Here,  in  1713,  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Pru^^sians. 

Dahomey,  da'-ho-me,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  West  Africa,  with  a  coast-line  extending 
from  the  river  Volta  to  Badaary.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Yarriba,  and  on  the  W.  by  Aslian- 
tee.  Hxf.  ISO  miles  I'rom  E.  to  W.,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  200  inland.  De^c.  The  parts 
wliich  have  been  visited  are  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  and  rise,  for  about  150  miles,  with  a 
gradual  slope,  but  without  any  great  elevation, 
'f'ne  soil  is  a  deep  rich  clay,  yielding-  maize, 
millet,  and  Guinea  corn  in  abundance.  The  in- 
habitants are  a  warlike  and  ferocious  race,  but 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  Their 
institutions  and  political  system  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  chr.racter.  All  the  females  of  the 
nation  are  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
king,  and  a  distribution  of  wives  takes  place 
onco  a  year,  at  a  grand  festival.  Their  king-  is 
absolute.  K early  one  half  of  his  army  is  com- 
posed of  women  whose  ferocity  and  courage  are 
unparalleled.  Fop.  200,000.  Lat.  between  6° 
and  S°  N.    Lon.  between  0°  30'  and  2°  E. 

Daimiel,  da'-e-me-ail,  a  town  of  Spain,  20 
miles  N.I'J.  from  Ciudad-Real,  and  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  important  places  in  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name.  Manf.  Linens  and  woollen 
fabrics,  wine  and  oil.   Fop.  12,000. 

Dair  el  Kamae,  dair  el  Tca'-mar,  a  town  of 
Syria,  and  capital  of  a  community  of  Druses,  12 
miles  S.  1<J.  from  Beyrout.    Fop.  30,000. 

Dakhel,  or  Dakhleh,  El,  da'-l-el,  the  W, 
oasis  of  Upper  Egypt,  50  miles  TV.  of  the  oasis 
El-Khar -jeh.  It  contains  two  small  towns  and 
numerous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
chiefly  supported  by  dates,  olives,  and  other 
fruits.    Fop.  7000. 

Dalamow^,  da'-la-mou',  a  city  of  India,  in  the 
territory  of  Oude,  75  miles  N.W.  from  Allaha- 
bad. It  is  a  holy  place,  to  which  the  Hindoos 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges, 
as  enjoined  by  their  religion.    Fop.  10,000. 

Daley,  dal'-he,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  Kngland,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  500. 

Dal- Elf,  dal-elf,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oster  and  Wester- 
Dai,  and,  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Gefle. 

Dalecarlia,  dal-e-'kar'-le-a,  the  name  of  a 
province  of  Sweden,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  lliu  or  department  of  Falu.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  have  ahvays  been  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners. 

DALHorsiE,  dal-lioo'-se,  a  village  of  Scotland,  I 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  station  on  i 
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the  Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  Rail- 
way.   Near  it  is  Dalhousie  Castle. 

Dalkeith,  ddl-kceth',  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  church, 
several  chapels,  a  scientific  institute,  various 
banks,  and  a  new  corn-exchange.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  m.arkct  held  here  for  grain,  on 
every  Thursday,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  m.ost 
important  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  duke 
of  Bucclcuch  has  a  fine  seat  in  the  vicinity, 
known  as  Dalkeith  Abbey.  Fop.  of  parish, 
6500 ;  of  town,  5000. 

Daleey,  a  small  seaport  and  fishing-village 
of  Ireland,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin.  Tlio 
anchorage  is  protected  by  an  island  of  the  s-ame 
name,  about  300  yards  distant  from  the  main- 
land. There  are  the  remains  of  some  old  castles 
and  defensive  works  on  the  island  and  near  the 
town.    Fop.  1000. 

Dallas,  ddl'-las,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  4000  and  30,000,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  coloured.  They  are  in  the  following 
states :  Alabama,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  ii\lissouri. 

Dalmatia,  Ki:s"GDOii  oe,  ddl-mai'-she-a,  a 
country  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  extending  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  forming  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  is  partly  continental  and  partly  insular.  The 
continental  portion  makes  a  narrow  strip  of 
country,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Adriatic,  E.  by  Turkey  (Herzegovina),  and  N. 
by  Croatia.  The  islands,  which  lie  along  the 
cor.st  of  the  mainland,  are  very  numerous. 
Area,  islands  inclusive,  GOOO  square  niilcs. 
Besc.  In  general  hilly  and  unproductive;  but 
tliere  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in 
diff^'rcnt  parts  of  the  country.  The  pasture- 
grounds  are  considerable,  and  are,  in  many  parts, 
overlooked  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Dinavic 
Alps,  the  highest  of  which  are  the  Dinara,  5GG9 ; 
the  Svilaya,  4750;  Mosor,  4210;  and  the  Bio- 
kovo,  near  Macarsea,  which  is  5520  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  peaks 
gives  its  name  to  the  range.  Fivers.  'I  he  Kerka, 
Cettina,  Narenta,  and  Zermagna.  Fro.  Chiefly 
maize,  wheat,  grapes,  olives,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silk.  Minerals.  Plentiful,  particularly 
marble  and  gypsum ;  mines  of  iron  arc  abun- 
dant, but  those  of  gold  and  silver  have  disap- 
peared. Fop.  395,000,  principally  of  Sclavoiue 
origin.  Lat.  between  42°  17'  ami  41^  55'  N. 
Lon.  between  14°  30'  and  19°  E.— This  country 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  and  is 
now  divided  into  the  four  departments  of  Cat- 
taro,  Ragusa,  Spalatro,  and  Zaro.  It  was  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1S05  by 
Napoleon  I.,  who  created  Marshal  Soult  duke  of 
Dalraatia. 

DALiiELLiNGTOx,  d dl-meV -Uv g-ton ,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Ayr.  2Ianf. 
Woollen  goods.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
employed  in  the  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity.  Fop. 
3000. 

Daley,  ddl'-re,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Paisley. 
Manf.  AVoollen  goods  and  embroidery:  there 
are  some  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  district  sur- 
rounding the  town.  Fop.  of  parish,  about 
9000,  one-thiid  of  whom  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village. — Also  a  parish  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 3  miles  from  New  Galloway,  with  tlie 
mountain  of  Blacklarg,  nearly  3000  feet  high. 
Fop.  1300. 
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Dalkymple,  Port,  dal-rim'-pel,  a  harbour, 
with  lighthouse,  in  an  estuary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar,  in  Tasmania.  Lat.  41°  5'  S.  Lon. 
146°  7'  E. 

Dalston",  diihi'-fon,  a  suburb  of  London,  in 
the  parish  of  Ilacknev,  4  miles  N.  from  St. 
Paul's.    Fo]).  about  6000. 

Dalton,  ddl'-fon,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5500. 

Damagraii,  or  Ztmdet?,  daui'-a-gram,  a  pro- 
vince of  Hournou,  N.  Africa,  situated  between 
Jjnke  Tchad  and  the  Quorra.  Dcsc.  Fertile, 
and  producing-  indigo,  cotton,  the  castor-oil 
plant,  v.'ith  various  fruits.  Its  principal  traffic 
is  in  slaves.  Laf.  between  13°  and  14°  N.  Lon. 
between  8°  30'  and  9°  45'  E. 

Daman,  da'-man,  a  town  of  India,  belonging 
to  the  PortuguGFC,  and  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Northern  Conean.  It  is  102  miles  N.  from 
Bombay,  and  is  included  within  that  presidency. 
The  town  is  fortified,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
district  10  miles  long  by  5  broad.  Pojj.  about 
6000. 

Damatt,  or  the  BorvDEE,  a  tract  lying  between 
the  Indus  river  and  the  Suliman  mountains,  in 
India.  It  was  fovmerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ranjeet  Singh,  but,  being  annexed  to  the 
Punjab,  it  now  belongs  to  the  British.  Desc. 
Fertile  where  watered,  but  elsewhere  it  is  a  dry 
and  sandy  desert.  Ext.  300  miles  long  by  60 
broad.   Po]}.  Unascertained. 

Damakhour,  da-ma n-hoor',  a  town  of  Lower 
Es-ypt,  3S  m.iles  S.E.  from  Alexandria.  It  has 
both  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories.  Pojj. 
Not  known. 

Damaeas,  da-mar -as,  a  country  consisting 
chiefly  of  wide  plains  and  grassy  slopes,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  mountr.ins  with  an  elevation 
of  1000  fret,  in  S.W.  Africa.  It  abounds  with 
lions,  rhinoceroses,  and  ;:c;])ras,  and  is  peopled 
by  two  distinct  nations— tl\G  Damaras  of  the 
hills  and  the  Darnaras  of  the  plains.  It  abounds 
with  copper,  of  wliieli  1ho  natives  make  rhigs. 
Zat  between  21°  and  2i°  S. 

Damascus,  da-mas'-Jcus,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  of  a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  amidst  extensive  gardens,  43  miles 
S.E.  from  its  port  of  Beyrout,  The  streets  are 
in  general  narrow,  and  of  regular  width,  although 
they  are  not  in  straight  lines;  they  arc  wdl 
paved,  and  have  raised  footpaths  on  either  side. 
Damascus  contains  above  500  large  and  mag- 
nificent palatial  houses,  each  of  which  has  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  court  or 
quadrangle.  The  number  of  mosques  and 
chapels  is  also  very  great;  and  the  grand 
mosque  is  650  feet  long,  by  150  wide.  An 
hospital  for  the  indigent  sick  is  attached  to  the 
edifice.  This  mosque  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  Christian  church,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Damascus.  -The  mosques,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  court  in  front  of  them.  There  are  Greek, 
Maronite,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  churches,  and 
several  synagogues.  The  city  contains  a  great 
number  of  bazaars  and  khans.  The  pasha's 
residence  is  fortified,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  ^  The  principal  khan  is  a  magnificent 
building  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  JMoorish  architecture 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  large  citadel  near  the 
serai  or  residence  of  the  pasha.  This  city  is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade,  ilfa??/.  Formerly  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  sabres,  of  such 
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peculiar  quality  as  to  be  perfectly  elastic.  For 
these  it  is  still  distinguished;  it  also  has  exten- 
sive factories  for  silk  and  cotton  stuffs ;  soap  is 
largely  made,  and  leather,  cabinet-work,  saddlery, 
and  jewellery.  Caravans  arrive  frequently 
during  the  year,  bringing  dried  fruits  and 
sweetmeats,  slippers,  copper  kettles,  horseshoe 
nails,  tobacco-pipes,  spiceries,  shawls,  and  the 
rich  fibrics  of  Surat,  through  Bagdad;  iron, 
lead,  tin,  cochineal,  broad-cloth,  sugar,  and  sucli 
other  European  articles  as  are  required  in 
the  city,  through  Saida,  Beyrout,  and  Tripoli. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  which  goes  annually 
to  Mecca,  with  the  pils-rims  to  that  city.  Poj), 
From  100,000  to  150,000,  of  whom  12,000  are 
Jews,  and  about  the  same  number  Christians. 
Lat.  33°  27'  N.  Lon.  36°  23'  E.— Damascus  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  In  632  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  while  in  1516  it  was 
captured  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1832  by  Ibrahim 
Pa{'ha. — The  Pashalic  comprises  the  district 
which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Lebanon. 
Except  in  the  VV.,  it  is  generally  level,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Rivers.  The  Jordan  and  the 
Orontes.  Lakes.  The  Dead  Sea,  a  part  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  several  smaller  collections 
of  water.  Fro.  Corn,  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  tobacco,  and  almost  every  kind  of  live 
stock.  It  contains  the  remains  of  several  cities 
mentioned  in  ancient  and  sacred  history,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  departments.  Fojp.  About 
550,000,  exclusive  of  Bedouins,  Lat.  between 
31°  and  36°  N.   Lon.  between  35°  and  41°  E. 

Damietta,  da-me-et'-ta,  a  city  of  Lower 
^ajpf)  the  E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  about 
8  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  neck 
of  L:iid,  from  two  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  be- 
tween the  Kile  and  the  lake  Menzaleh.  'i  he 
city  is  built  in  tlie  form  of  a  crescent  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  most  of  the  houses 
are  white,  with  pleasant  saloons  on  their  ter- 
raced roofs,  connnanding  a  delightful  view  of 
the  river,  the  lake,  and  rich  country  intervening. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  Damieitalics  in  the 
want  of  a  harbour.  It  trades,  notwithstanding, 
with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Pop.  Estimated  at  28,0l)0. 
Lat.  31°25'N.  Lon.  31°  49'  E.  The  country 
round  Damietta  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  in 
Egypt,  being  carefully  improved  by  irrigation, 
and  producing  rice  of  an  extremely  fine  quality. — 
Old  Damietta,  lies  about  four  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  above  city,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by 
the  Christians  during  the  Crusades.  Its  remains, 
which  are  now  but  scanty  and  fcAV  in  number, 
lie  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Esbi. 

Damm,  Alt  or  Old,  dam,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plone,  on  Lake 
Damm,  4  miles  E.  from  Stettin.  Ilanf.  Wool- 
len cloths.  Pop.  3200.— New  Damm  is  in  the 
circle  of  Konigsberg.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics. 
Pop.  3000. 

Dammoodah,  dam-moo-da' ,  a  river  of  India, 
rising  in  the  British  district  of  Ramghur,  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  and,  after  a  course  of  350 
miles,  falling  into  the  Hooghly  in  lat.  22°  15' 
N.;  Ion.  88°  7'  E.— The  valley  of  this  river 
abounds  with  iron  and  coal,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  running  N.W.  froni 
Calcutta. 

Dampier  Aechipelago,  a  group  of  islands 
lying  off  the  N.W,  coast  of  Australia,  It  com- 
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prises  Knderby,  Letrendrc,  Lewis,  Dcpuch,  Rose- 
mary, and  several  smaller  islands.  Lat.  21°  S. 
Lo7i.  between  116°  and  117°  E. 

Dampikr's  Bat,  or  Shark's  Bat,  a  spacious 
inlet  on  the  W.  coast  of  Australia,  about  25 
miles  wide  and  150  long-.  It  was  named  after 
Dampier,  the  navijrator. 

Dan,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which, 
uniting-  with  ^taunton  river,  forms  the  Roanoke. 

Danakils,  da'-na-Jdh,  the  name  given  to  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  kingdom  of  Dankali.  {See 
I)ANKALi,  kin^^dom  of.) 

Danbuky,  ddn'-her-re,  a  post-township  of 
Fairlicld  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  24  miles  W. 
from  New  Haven.    Pop  GOOO. 

Danbt,  and  Danby  Wiske,  the  name  of  two 
pnrishcs  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  neither  of 
them  witli  a  populntion  above  1500. 

Dais^dl.  duii'-de,  a  river  of  S.VV.  Africa,  which, 
aficr  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic, 
CO  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza. 

Da]s-e,  dain,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  U.S. 
Area.  1235  square  miles.  I) esc.  Fertile  and 
producing  Indian  corn,  wheats  and  oats.  Fo}?. 
1.7,000. 

Dafgee,  Islands  of,  dain'-jer,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  seen  by  Commodore  Byron  in  June,  1765. 
Lat.  11°  S.    Lon.  I(i6°  W. 

Dangerous  Aecuipelago,  a  group  in  the 
Paciiic,  comprising  Harp,  Resolution,  Palliser, 
and  other  islands.    Lat.  21°  S.    Lon.  140°  VV. 

Danholm,  dan'-Jtolm,  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  in  the  Baltic,  opposite  Stralsund. 
The  island  was  formerly  called  Strale. 

Dankali,  Kingdom  of,  dan'-ka-le,  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  Iixt.  250  miles  long,  by  56  broad. 
Desc.  Barren,  and  abounding  with  salt  lakes  j 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  treacherous  race  of  a  bar- 
barous disposition,  consisting  of  Arab  tribes 
known  under  the  general  appellation  of  Dankali 
or  Danakils.  Ciihiate.  Excessive.  Fop.  about 
65,000.  Lat.  between  17°  and  15°  N.  Lon. 
between  40°  and  43°  E. 

Dantzic,  ddnt'-zik  (Pruss.  dant'-zeeali),  a 
government  in  the  province  of  W.  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  S.  by  Marien- 
werder,  Vj.  by  Konisberg,  and  W.  by  Kustrin. 
Area.  3220  square  miles.  Desc.  In  general  level 
and  fertile.  Fro  Timber,  vegetables,  corn,  flax, 
and  tobacco.  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  bred 
and  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  coa^t  are  valuable  and  important.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Vistula,  and  there  are 
several  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Fop.  406,000.    {See  Prussia.) 

Dantzic,  or  Danzig,  an  opulent  city  and 
seaport  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Vistula,  about  4  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  town  is  traversed  by  two  small 
rivers,  the  Mothau  and  Radaunde,  which  fall 
into  the  Vistula.  It  is  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  town  may 
be  considered  as  being  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Prussia.  The  harbour,  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  is  also  well 
protected  by  forts.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  the 
arsenal,  a  school  of  navigation,  an  exchange, 
a  house  of  industry,  a  gymnasiurri,  a  museum, 
an  observatory,  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
great  many  churches,  chapels,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  several  monasteries  and  nunneries. 
Manf.  Jewellery,  silks,  firearms,  tobacco,  and 
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vitriol.  It  has  large  distilleries  and  breweries, 
sugar-refineries,  dye-works,  and  Hour-mills. 
Exp.  Wheat  and  other  grains,  biscuit,  flour, 
ashes,  bones,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  spirits,  black 
beer,  and  wool.  Imp.  Woollen  and  silken  stuils, 
manufactured  goods,  and  cohmial  produce. 
Fop.,  exclusive  of  military,  about  73,000,  L(tt. 
54°  21'  N.  Lon.  18°  39'  E,— Known  in  the  lOtli 
century  as  the  capital  of  Pomerali,  it  pae.^-cd 
with  that  province,  in  1295,  under  theauthoriiy 
of  Poland;  but,  in  1308,  Ladislaus  IV.  cclcd 
the  whole  to  tlie  Teutonic  knights,  who  lield  it 
till  1454.  In  that  year  it  was  again  seized  by 
the  Poles;  and,  in'l575,  having  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Stephen  Bathory,  it  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  that  monarch,  and  was  taken  in  1577, 
From  1360  to  1641  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  llanseatic  league.  When  this 
league  was  dissolved,  Dantzic  joined  Lubec, 
Hamburgh,  and  Bremen  ;  and  thcae  four  cities, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  retained  their  name 
of  Hanse  towns.  In  173i  it  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Russians  and  Saxons,  who 
were  then  besieging  Stanislaus  of  Poland.  In 
1793  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  May,  1807,  after  a  long 
siege,  by  Marshal  Lefeire,  who  thence  acquired 
his  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic.  After  Bonaparte's 
disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  it  was  blockaded 
and  obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  long  and  able 
defence  by  General  Rapp.  At  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  it  reverted  to  Prussia,  Fahren- 
heit was  born  here,  1690.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Berlin  and  Konisberg. 

Dantzic,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  60 
miles  wide  at  its  entrance.  On  it  arc  the  towns 
of  Hela,  Pillau,  and  Putzig. 

Danube,  ddn-uhe  (German, Don au,  don'-ou), 
a  large  river  of  Europe,  inferior  only  to  the 
Volga  in  size  and  importance,  which  is  first 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  tniall  streams,  the 
Brigach  and  the  Brege,  that  rise  on  the  V^.  side 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  Baden,  at  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  receiving  in 
Suabia  a  number  of  small  streams,  it  takes  a 
N.E.  direction,  becomes  navigable  at  Ulm,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  its 
waters  are  increased  by  the  junction  of  the 
Iller,  Lech,  Iser,  lnn,Naab,  Regen,  Traun,  Fns, 
Leitha,  Raab,  Save,  Drave,  Thciss,  Teraes,  Iskcr, 
Morava,  Aluta,  Sercth,  and  Pruth.  A  great 
number  of  towns  are  built  on  its  banks,  and 
after  a  course  of  above  2100  miles,  it  enters  the 
Black  Sea  by  several  mouths.  The  principal 
of  these  are  the  Sulina,  Kilia,  and  St.  George. 
The  last-named  mouth,  which  is  to  the  S.,  was, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aclrianople,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  After,  however,  the 
war  of  1S54-6,  the  Russians  had  to  retire  alto- 
gether from  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which,  together  with  the  care  of  its 
mouths,  was  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Austria,  England,  France,  and  Turkey. 

Danube,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Circles  of 
the,  two  former  circles  of  Bavaria,  now  called 
Lower  Bavaria  and  Suabia. 

Danube,  Circle  of  the,  one  of  the  four  circles 
of  Wurtemberg,  watered  by  the  Danube  and 
some  of  its  affluents.  Area.  1760  geographical 
square  miles.    Fop.  377,000. 

Danubian  Principalities,  da-nn'-be-an,  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  Europe. 
United  tfr<?a,  44,500  square  miles.  United j^jojo., 
3,677,000.  These  provinces  were,  in  Tuly,  1853, 
invaded  by  the  Russians,  when  the  hospodars. 
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or  appointed  governors  of  each,  transferred 
their  governmental  powers  into  the  hands  of 
an  extraordinary  council  of  administration.  In 
the  following  November,  the  em])oror  ot  Russia, 
who  hitherto,  in  conjunction  with  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  had  the  power  of  nominating  the 
hospodars,  appointed  Baron  de  ]3udberg  to  the 
government  of  both  principalities.  The  occu- 
pation of  these,  with  this  assumption  of  the 
sovereign  power  by  the  Czar,  led  to  the  war 
between  Turkey,  England,  and  France,  united 
against  Kussia.  Ihis  war  was  terminated  in 
1356,  and  the  final  organization  of  the  Danubian 
principalities  was  settled  by  a  conferen;.-e  held 
at  Paris  in  1858.  The  chief  articles  in  this  con- 
vention were, — 1.  That  the  united  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  VVallachia  shall  henceforth 
remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  2. 
That,  in  accordance  with  articles  22  and  23  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1856,  the  principalities  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  self-government  freely  and  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  within  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  suzerain  court  by 
the  contracting  powers  that  guarantee  the 
observance  of  these  conditions  by  the  princi- 
palities on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  the  other.  3.  That  the  public  power 
shall  he  intrusted  in  each  principality  to  a 
liospodar,  and  to  an  elective  assembly,  acting, 
in  cases  provided  for  by  the  present  convention, 
v/ith  the  concurrence  of  a  central  commission 
co!umon  to  the  two  principalities.  4.  That  the 
hospodar  shall  exercise  executive  power.  5 . 
That  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised 
collectively  by  the  hospodar,  by  the  Assembly, 
and  by  the  "central  commission.  6.  That  the 
principalities  shall  pay  a  tribute  to  the  suzerain 
court,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  at  1,500,000 
piasters  for  Moldavia,  and  2,500,000  for  Wal- 
lachia.  The  investiture  shall  be  conferred  upon 
the  hospodars  by  the  sultans  as  hitherto.  The 
suzerain  court  shall  concert  measures  with  the 
principalities  for  the  defence  of  their  territory 
in  case  of  external  aggression;  and  it  shall 
have  the  right  to  initiate,  by  an  understanding 
v^ath  the  guaranteeing  powers,  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
should  it  be  compromised  in  any  manner  at 
any  time.  As  hitherto,  international  treaties 
concluded  by  the  suzerain  court  with  foreign 
powers,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  principalities 
in  every  point  which  does  not  infringe  upon 
their  immunities.  7.  That  in  case  of  violation 
of  the  immunities  of  the  principalities,  the 
hospodars  shall  address  an  appeal  to  the  suzerain 
power,  and  should  that  appeal  not  be  responded 
to,  they  can  appeal,  through  their  agents,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  guaranteeing  powers  at 
Constantinople.  The  hospodars  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  suzerain  court  by  aarents,  born 
Moldavians  or  Wallachians,  not  dependent  upon 
any  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  admiited  by  the 
Porte.  8.  That  the  hospodar  elected  by  the 
Assembly  shall  hold  his  position  for  life.  {See 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.) 

Danville,  dan'-vil,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  v/ith  populations 
ranging  between  2000  and  4000. 

Daoudnague,  da-oud-na-gur',  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  in  Eehar,  on  the  Sone,  90  miles 
S.E.  from  Benares.  ILinf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  10,000.— Xaf.  25^  6'  N. 
Lon,  84°  27'  E,— This  tovvn  is  the  capital  of  a 
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Division,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
93,000. 

Daouria,  da-oor'-e-a,  a  country  of  Asia,  com- 
prising a  part  of  Manchooria,  and  part  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  in  Russia  and  China. 
Its  mountains,  which  bear  the  same  name,  are 
rich  in  metals. 

Dababjerd,  da-rah-jird',  a  tow;n  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Ears,  140  miles  S.E.  from 
Shiraz.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  in 
ruins.  Pop.  about  15,000.  Lat.  29''  N.  Lon. 
64^15'  E. 

Dardanelles,  or  Hellespont,  dar'-da-nelW, 
a  narrow  channel  separating  Europe  from  Asia, 
and  connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Grecian  archipelago.  Ext.  40  mi:es  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  4  miles.  On  the 
European  side  the  coast  is  steep  and  rugged, 
but  on  the  Asiatic  the  scenery  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  both  sides  are  numerous  forts, 
batteries,  and  several  castles,  as  it  is  the  key  to 
Constantinople.  Its  ancient  name,  Hellespont, 
is  derived  from  Helle,  daughter  of  Athamas, 
king  of  Thebes,  who  was  drowned  in  it ;  while 
its  modern  title  is  obtained  from  some  fortifica- 
tions called  the  Dardanelles,  erected  near  the 
two  castles  built  by  Mahomet  IV.  in  1653,  on  its 
banks,  at  its  S.W.  entrance.  It  is  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  as  the  water  which  Xerxes 
crossed,  and  in  which  liCander  was  drowned 
when  swimming  to  visit  Hero.  It  has  been 
crossed  in  modern  times  by  several  swimmers, 
among  whom  was  Lord  Byron.  In  1807,  the 
English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duckworth,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Darent,  dar'-eni,  a  river  of  England,  rising 
near  Bradstead,  in  Kent,  and,  after  a  course  of 
20  miles,  joining  the  Thames  near  Erith. 

Darfur,  or  Dareoor,  dar'-foor,  a  country  of 
Central  Africa,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  between  Abyssinia  and  Bornou,  but 
which  is  little  known.  On  the  E.  it  has  Kordofan 
and  the  country  of  the  Shilluks,  which  separate 
it  from  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia;  on  the  W., 
Bergoo,  v/hich  divides  it  from  Bergami  and 
Bornou;  while  the  regions  to  the  S.  are  in- 
habited by  barbarous  nations,  that  occupy  the 
country  which  extends  to  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 
Its  commerce  v.^ith  Egypt  and  Nubia  is  exten- 
sive, and  carried  on  entirely  by  the  African 
system  of  caravans.  'Ihe  caravan  going  to 
Egypt  often  consists  of  2000  camels  and  1000 
men.  JS'xj).  The  most  important  articles  of 
traffic  are  slaves,  male  and  female,  taken  in  the 
negro  countries  to  the  S.;  camels,  ivor^',  tbe 
horns,  teeth,  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamus ;  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimento, 
parroquets  in  abundance,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  white  copper.  Imp.  Various;  comprising 
beads  of  all  sorts,  toys,  glass,  arms,  light  cloths 
of  different  kinds,  c'hielly  made  in  Bgypt,  v.'ith 
some  of  French  manufaL-ture,  red  Barbar_>  caps, 
small  carpets,  silks  wrought  and  unwrought, 
shoes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  writing- 
paper.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000.  iaf.  between 
11'^  and  15'"  N.  Lon.  between  26°  and  29^  E.— 
Its  limits,  however,  are  rather  doubtful.  {Set 
Aerica.) 

Darien,  dair'-e-en,  a  seaport-town  of  Georgia, 
U.S.,  on  the  N.,  and  principal  channel  of  the 
Aliamaha,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Savannah.  It 
has  a  trade  in  cotton. 

Darien,  Gulp  of,  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  having  on  its  W.  side  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
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or  Panama.  Its  extent  is  26  leaj^ucs  from  S.  to 
N.,  and  it  is  9  wide  from  E.  to  W. 

Daeien-,  or  Panama,  Isthmus  of,  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  connects  Central  with  S. 
America,  and  is  comprised  in  the  republic  of 
New  Granada.  Eod.  Prom  E.  to  W.  about  200 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40:  in  Zo». 
79°;  however,  the  distance  across  is  not  more 
than  30  miles.  Besc.  Hilly,  v/ith  a  mountain- 
chain  running-  through  it  and  connecting  the 
two  systems  of  Central  and  S.  America.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  maize,  rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  fine 
timber,  dyes,  drugs,  vanilla,  and  caoutchouc. 
A  railway,  45  miles  long,  between  Simon,  or 
Navy  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on  the 
Pacitie,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  18-35.  Many 
schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of 
cutting  a  canal  through  this  isthmus,  in  which 
undertaking  it  is  said  that  the  numerous  rivers 
which  are  found  in  the  isthmus  would  be  of 
material  assistance.  {See  Navy  Bay  and 
America.) 

Dark,  darTc,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
Indiana,  U.S.  Area.  714  square  miles.  Pop. 
14,000. 

Darkehmett,  or  Darkemen,  dar -Ice-men,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Angerap,  63  miles  S.E. 
from  Konigsberg.  Ilcnif.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.   Fop.  3000, 

Darkhan,  Mount,  dark'-Tian,  a  granite  moun- 
tain in  Mongolia,  145  miles  from  Ourga,  on  the 
way  to  Pekin.  This  mountain  is  regarded  by 
the  Mongolians  in  the  light  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Genghis  Khan.  laat.  47°  36'  N. 
Lon.  110°  10'  E. 

Darlaston,  dar'-las-ton,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Staifordshire,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Stafford. 
Mavf.  Hardware,  gun-locks,  screws,  &c.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Fop. 
8500. 

Darling,  dar'-Ung,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Central  Australia,  which,  after  traversing  a 
sterile  country  and  receiving  the  Bogan,  miites 
with  the  Murray  near  lat.  34°  S,,  and  lon. 
142°  E. 

Darling  Downs,  a  district  of  New  South 
Wales,  chiefly  w;itered  by  the  Condamine.  It 
lies  between  'lot.  27°  and  28°  S.    Pop.  3000. 

Darling  Mountains,  a  range  in  W.  Aus- 
tralia, 250  miles  long.  Its  culminating  peak  is 
3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Darlington,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  13  miles  S.E.  from 
Durham,  and'  situated  on  the  Skernc,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  There 
is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the  town,  called  St.  Cuth- 
bcrt's  Church,  which  was  cvceted  in  IIGO,  by 
Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham;  it  also  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  town-hall  and  mechat  ics' 
institute.  Manf.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton. 
It  also  has  some  metal-foundries.  Fop.  of 
parish,  16,752;  of  town,  15,779.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Hailvvay. 

Darlington,  a  district  of  S.  Carolina,  U.S. 
Area.  1050  squnrc  miles.  Fop.  15,000,  of  whom 
two  thirds  are  coloured. 

Darmabah,  dar'-ma-h^,  an  island  off  the 
Arrican  coabt,  iu  the  Red  Sea,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Besc.  Low,  and  mostly  covered 
with  jungle.    Lat.  12°  15'  N.    Lon.  42°  65'  E. 

Darmstadt,  darm'-stat,  a  neat  town  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  Darm,  the  capital  of  ihe  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
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Mayence.  It  consists  of  an  old  nnd  new  town, 
both  of  which  are  inclosed  by  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  old  palace  of  the 
landgraves,  and  the  modern  residence  of  the 
grand-duke,  with  its  beautiful  gardens;  the 
town  church,  with  the  tombs  of  the  landgraves; 
the  meeting-house  of  the  States,  the  academy, 
the  town-school,  the  public  library,  consisting 
of  200,000  volumes,  the  library  of  the  grand- 
duke,  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  (containing 
many  curious  fossils),  the  opera-house,  several 
charitable  institutions,  and  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  schools.  Mavf.  Carpets,  paper,  silver 
articles,  starch,  tobacco,  and  wax-candles.  Fop. 
28,500. — Liebig,  the  celebrated  chemist,  was 
born  here,  in  1803. 

Darnetal,  darn'-tal,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  2  miles  E. 
from  Kouen.  Manf.  Woollens  and  paper.  Fop. 
6500. 

Dart,  dart,  a  river  of  England,  rising  in 
Dartmoor,  Devonshire,  and  falling  into  the 
English  Channel  by  an  estuary  which  forms 
Dartmouth  harbour. 

Dartford,  dar' ford,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Kent,  on  the  Darent,  15  miles  S.E. 
from  London.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street, 
with  some  smaller  streets  branching  from  it. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  editice, 
containing  numerous  brasses.  Near  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery  erected  by  Edward 
111.;  the  gate-house  and  adjacent  buildings 
have  been  converted  into  a  farm-house.  Mavf. 
Gunpowder,  paper,  oil,  and  steam-engines.  Fop. 
6597.  It  is  a  station  on  the  North-Kent  Rail- 
way. 

Dartmoor,  dart'-moor,  an  extensive  tract  of 
land,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which 
occupies  the  greatest  portion  of  the  S.  W.  district 
of  Devonshire.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  10.  Desc.  Consisting  chiefly 
of  moorland,  as  its  name  implies,  with  several 
granite  peaks,  called  tors,  rising,  in  some  cases, 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  affords  pasture  in  the  summer  months  to 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  sheep 
which  are  fed  there  affording  tender  and 
delicious  mutton,  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
Numerous  tin  and  copper  mines  are  w^orked  in 
the  borders  of  the  moor.  There  is  a  convict 
prison  upon  it  near  Princestown. 

Dartmouth,  dari'-moiith,  a  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  27  miles  S. 
from  Exeter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  with  deep  water,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  defended  by  a  new  casemated  battery 
with  two  tiers  of  cannon,  one  of  which  is  w' orked 
in  the  casemates  under  cover,  while  the  other  is 
mounted  on  the  platform  above,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  rampart  pierced  with  embrasures. 
The  town  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  craggy  hill, 
and  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  water's  edge. 
The  parish  church  is  a  fine  old  building,  with  a 
pulpit  and  screen  carved  in  stone.  Townstall 
church,  which  stands  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  has  a  lofty  tower,  that  forms  a  good 
sea-mark.  '1  hero  are,  besides,  a  gaol,  custom- 
house, a  guildhall,  and  a  good  market.  It  is  a 
coast-guard  station,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  fishing.  Exp. 
Woollen  goods,  corn,  and  barley.  Imp.  "Wine, 
fruit,  oil,  salt,  and  salt  fish  from  Newfonndlmd. 
Fop.  4100.— It  is  about  3  miles  from  the  Brixham 
Eoad  station,  on  the  South-Devon  Railway,  and 
has  daily  communication  by  steamers  with  Tot* 
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ness.  There  is  an  old  castle  and  church  close 
to  the  battery  above  mc.tioned,  and  another 
called  Kingswear  Castle  on  some  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport-town  in  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.,  62  miles  S.  from  Boston. 
Fop.  4000,  mostly  engaged  in  a  coasting  trade 
and  the  whale  llshery. 

Darwan".    {See  Dharwar.) 

Dakwen,  Upper  and  Lower,  dar'-wen,  two 
townships  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  3  miles  S. 
from  Blackburn.  Uuiiedpop.,  15,000.— A  station 
on  the  Bolton  Railway. 

Datchet,  ddtch'-et,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  situated  on  theThames,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  1^  miles  from  VV indsor. 
Fop.  932. 

Daujntg,  The,  dawng,  an  Indian  tract  of 
country,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  compris- 
ing several  native  states,  who  pay  tribute  to  a 
prince  called  the  rajah  of  Daung,  Area,  about 
1000  square  miles.  Fop.  71,000.  Lat.  between 
2QP  and  21°  5'  N.  Lo7i.  between  73°  28'  and 
73°  52'  E. 

Dauphin,  dmv'-Jin,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Area,  603  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  though 
mountainous.    Fop.  about  36,000. 

Dauphin,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay.  Ext. 
12  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad.  Lat. 
30°  18'  N.    Lon.  86°  18'  W. 

Dauphine,  do'-fe-nai,  an  old  and  extensive 
province  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  now  comprised 
in  the  three  departments  of  Isere,  Drome,  and 
Upper  Alps. — Its  counts  were  called  dauphins  ; 
and  when  it  was  ceded  to  Philip  of  Valois,  in 
1349,  the  title  of  dauphin  was  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  it 
continued  to  be  applied  till  the  revolution  of 
1830. 

Dauria.    {See  Daouria.) 

Daventrt,  or  Daintry,  ddv'-en-tre,  a  town 
and  palish  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  12 
miles  N.W.  from' Northampton.  Manf.  Whips 
and  shoes.   Fop.  4500. 

David,  dai'-vid,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  S. 
America,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  district 
of  Chiriqui,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  215 
miles  S.VV.  from  Panama,  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  8°  23' N.   Lon.  82°  27'  W. 

David's,  St.,  a  city  of  England,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, S.  Wales,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
26  miles  N.W.  from  Pembroke.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  cathedral  and  buildings  in  connexion 
with  it  stand  a  little  to  the  souih  of  the  town. 
The  diocese  comprises  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
Brecon,  and  the  greater  part  of  Radnorshire, 
with  some  adjoining  parishes.  The  residence 
of  the  bishop  is  at  Abergwiili.  Fop.  of  parish, 
about  2500,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  in  the 
city.  The  city  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mean  village,  the  houses  of  the  clergy  being 
the  only  good  buildings  within  its  limits.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Wales. 

David's  Head,  St.,  the  extreme  W.  point  of 
Wales,  in  Pembrokeshire,  England.  Lat.  51°  60' 
N.   Lon.  5°  15'  W. 

Davidson,  dai-vid-son,  two  counties  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  West  Tennessee.  Area, 
720  square  miles.  Fop.  39,000.-2.  In  North 
Carolina,  Area.  3S0  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000, 
of  whom  a  sixth  :\re  nejiroes. 

Davis  Stkait,  a  narrow  sea,  which  divides 
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Greenland  on  the  W.  from  British  N.  America, 
and  connects  Baflin's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  narrowest  part  is  about  150  miles 
across.  It  was  discovered  by  an  English  navi- 
gator of  the  same  name. 

Dawlish,  daiv'-lish,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  3  miles  N.  from  Teign- 
mouth,  South  Devon.  Fop.  4014.— It  is  a  station 
of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  it  is  a  pretty  and 
fashionable  watering-place,  much  frequented 
during  the  summer  months. 

Dax,  dax,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Landes,  on  the  Adour,  30  miles  S.W. 
from  Mont  dc  Marsan.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  also  pro- 
tected by  a  castle.  This  place  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  and  baths,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  much  frequented.  Manf. 
Leather,  thread,  earthenware,  linsced-oil,  and 
vinegar.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  Bayonne  hams,  wax,  honey,  and  wood. 
Fop.  6000. — Dax  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
the  12th  century,  and  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  middle  of  the  15th.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux. 

Day,  ^  t.,  a  town  of  England  in  Cornwall,  8 
miles  W.  from  Truro.  Fop.  2700,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

Dayton,  dai'-fon,  a  post-township  of  Ohio, 
U.S.,  on  the  Miami,  42  miles  N.W.  from  Cincin- 
nati, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Miami 
and  by  railway.  Fop.  11,000,  mostlv  employed 
in  cotton-mills,  iron-foundries,  distilleries,  and 
in  making  engines  and  machinery. 

Dead  Sea,  or  Lacus  Asphaltites,  ded,  that 
is,  the  "  Lake  of  Bitumen,"  a  lake  of  Palestine, 
about  20  miles  from  Jerusalem  at  its  N,  point. 
Ext.  About  35  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  10  to  12,  Five  cities,  includ- 
ing Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  its  waters 
were,  according  to  Scripture,  all  swallowed  up, 
to  satisfy  divine  vengeance  for  their  iniquity. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  abounds  with 
volcanic  products.  It  receives  the  river  Jordan 
on  its  N.  side,  and,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  no 
fish  has  been  found  in  it.  The  Asclepias  procera 
(the  apple  of  Sodom)  grows  on  its  W.  coast ;  and, 
though  inviting  to  the  eye,  the  fruit  crumbles 
into  dust  in  the  hand.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is 
about  350  fathoms,  and  its  surface  is  upwards 
of  1000  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  31°  30'  N, ;  lon.  35°  30'  E. 

Deadman's  Head,  ded-mans,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  the  English  Channel. 
Lat.  50°  30'  N.    Lon.  4°  43'  W. 

Deal,  deel,  a  maritime  town  of  England, 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  situated  between  the 
N.  and  S.  Forelands,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Dover, 
opposite  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  is  included 
in  the  limits  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich, 
and  stands  on  the  seashore,  which  forms  a 
bold  beach,  and  is  defended  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves  by  a  long  rampart  of  pebbles, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  In  the  upper  part, 
the  streets  are  broad  and  cai>acious ;  but, 
in  Lower  Peal,  they  are  narrow  and  dirty.  To 
the  S.  of  the  town  is  Walmcr  Castle,  where  the 
first  duke  of  Wellington  died,  in  1852.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a 
public  library  and  reading-room,  a  custom- 
house, and  naval  store-house.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance is  an  extensive  naval  hospital ;  the  town 
also  contains  barracks,  a  pilot  house,  and  a 
town-liall,  and  Sandown  Castle  at  the  E.  end 
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of  the  town  forms  a  convenient  coast-guard 
station.  The  Deal  pilots  and  boatmen  are  in- 
trepid and  excellent  seamen,  and  particularly 
active  in  affording  assistance  to  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. Fop.  7531,  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  boat-building  and  sail-making.  —  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  it  was  on  the  coast  between 
Deal  and  Ramsgate  that  Julius  Ctesar  landed 
on  his  invasion  of  Britain.  Others,  however, 
place  the  landing  at  Folkestone. 

Dean,  deen,  a  name  common  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  parishes,  with  populations  rang- 
ing between  300  and  30,000.  The  largest  is  in 
Lancashire,  130  miles  from  Great  Bolton,  with 
cotton-mills,  coal-mines,  and  bleaching-works. 
The  population  of  none  of  the  rest  reaches 
above  1000. 

Dean,  Forest  op,  a  royal  forest  of  England, 
in  Gloucestershire,  formerly  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  now  reduced  to  about  30,000  acres,  half 
of  which  is  inclosed  for  growing  timber  for  the 
navy.  It  is  5  miles  S.W.  from  IScwnham.  Its 
orchards  yield  excellent  cider,  ami  it  is  connected 
by  numerous  railways  with  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Wye.  Those  who  live  within  its  limits  pay 
no  county  rates,  and  enjoy  ether  privileges. 
Fop.  11,000,  chiefly  employed  in  coal  and  iron 
works. 

De  ARB  GEN,  deer' -horn,  a  county  of  Indiana, 
U.S.,  on  Ohio  river.  Area.  308  square  miles. 
Fop.  30,000. — A  river  in  Missouri  territory,  run- 
ning into  the  Missouri,  above  the  Falls,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Debenham,  deb' -nam,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  Deben,  13  miles  N. 
from  Ipswich.    Fop.  1700. 

Debo,  Lake,  de'-ho,  is  in  Central  Africa, 
about  150  miles  S.W.  from  Tinibuctoo.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Joliba,  and  has  a  town  of  the 
same  name  on  its  shores. 

Debeeczin,  or  Debretzin,  de-hret'-zin,  a 
large  town  of  Hungary,  IIG  miles  E.  from  Buda- 
Pesth.  It  has  several  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant churches,  monasteries,  hospitals,  an 
orphan-asylum,  a  town-hall,  and  a  celebrated 
Protestant  college,  with  a  large  library.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics,  earthenware,  sheep-skin  coats, 
hardware,  shoes,  soap,  pipe-bowls,  tobacco, 
combs,  and  turnery  wares.  Fop.  about  45,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Magyars. — This  town  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1684,  but  abandoned  by 
them  in  the  same  year. 

Decatue,  de-kai'-tur,  the  names  of  three 
counties  in  the  United  States,  with  populations 
ranging  between  7000  and  16,000. — They  are  in 
the  states  of  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee. 

Deccan,  dek'-Tcan,  or  the  Country  of  the 
South,  a  terra  once  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  S.  of  the  Merbudda,  but  now  used  to 
denote  an  extensive  region  of  India,  bounded  iSI'. 
by  the  Nerbudda,  S.  by  the  Krishna  or  Kistna 
river,  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  W.  by  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Ext.  900  miles  long,  and  490  at 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  comprises  the  pro- 
vinces of  Candeish,  Gundwana,  Berar,  Orissa, 
the  Northern  Circars,  Arungabad,  Beeder,  Bcja- 
poor,  Flvderabud,  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Nizam,  the  rajahs  of  Berar  and  Sattara,  the 
Guicowar  and  Gwalior  sovereigns. — Beitisr 
Deccan  comprises  the  electorates  of  Poena, 
Ahmednuggur,  Dharwar,  and  Candeish.  Some 
of  the  mountains  of  this  country  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  immense  territory  formed,  for  a  long 
period,  a  state  of  itself.  In  the  seventeenth 
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century  it  was  conquered  by  Aurungzebo,  but 
after  his  death  it  was  split  up  into  a  nuinl)er  of 
petty  principalities.  The  British  now  possess  a 
large  portion  of  the  Deccan,  the  remainder 
being  tributary  to  them. 

Deccan  Island  is  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brahmapootra.  Ext.  30  miles 
long,  by  12  broad.  It  lies  very  low,  and  at 
spring-tides  is  nearly  submerged. 

Deception  Island,  de-aep'-shun,  a  volcanic 
island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  consisting  of 
layers  of  ashes  and  ice.  Lat.  02°  55'  S.  Lon. 
60°  35'  W. 

Decize,  de-seez'y  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nievre,  13  miles  S.E.  from 
Nevers.  It  stands  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
an  island  formed  by  the  Loire,  and  has  exten- 
sive coal  and  iron  works  in  its  vicinity.  Fop. 
3000. 

Deddington,  ded' -ding-ton,  a  parish  and 
town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Oxford,  it  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
and  has  a  large  market-square.  Fop.  2021.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Oxford  and  Rugby  branch  of 
the  (ireat  Western  Railway. 

Dedham,  ded'-ham,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  E-sex,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Stour,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Colchester.  Pop.  1800. 

Dee,  a  river  of  Wales,  rising  in  Lake  Bala, 
Merionethshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  70  miles, 
falling  into  the  Irish  Sea,  about  15  miles  below 
Chester. 

Dee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the  Cairn- 
gorm mountains,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cairn- 
toul,  Aberdeenshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  90 
miles,  falling  into  the  German  Ocean,  at  the 
town  of  Aberdeen.  Its  source  has  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet,  and  it  drains  1000  squ  re  miles 
of  country. — Another  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  joins  the 
Solway  Firth,  below  the  town  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. 

Dke,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  traverses  the 
county  of  Louth,  and,  after  a  course  of  20  miles, 
falls  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Deeping,  de'-pivg,  the  name  of  three  parishes 
of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  distinguished  by 
various  prefixes,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Deer,  two  parishes  of  Scotland,  neither  of 
th*:m  with  a  population  above  5000. 

Defiance,  de-fi'-ance,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S., 
bordering  on  Indiana.  Area.  414  square  miles. 
Fop.  7000. 

Dehea  Doon,  de'-ra  doon,  a  district  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces  in  British  India,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  fertile  valley,  50  miles  long-,  by  15 
broad.  Fop.  35,000.  Lat.  between  30°  and  30° 
32'  N.  Lon.  between  77°  43'  and  78°  24'  E.— 
The  tea-plant  has  been  introduced  and  success- 
fully cultivated  in  this  district. 

Deir,  dnir,  the  name  of  many  places  in  the 
East,  the  principal  beiuL;- 10  miles  from  Beyrout, 
iu  Syria.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Druses, 
whose  emir  lives  in  its  citadel. 

J>e  Kalb,  kalh,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  8000  and  15,!!!  ().  They  are  situated  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. 

Delagoa  Bay,  del'-a-go'-a,  is  situated  on  the 
E.  const  of  Africa,  about  midway  between 
Mozambique  and  the  Cape.  Ext.  25  miles  long, 
by  20  broad.  There  is  a  settlement  in  the  bay, 
supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  about  10,000  na- 
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tives.  The  bay  is  a  ^ood  deal  frequented  by  the 
South-Sea  wlialcrs,  who  find  it  safe  and  commo- 
dious. The  headland,  which  encloses  it  on  tlie 
N.,  is  in  laf.  25°  5S'  S. ;  Ion.  33^  15'  E. 

Delaware,  del'-a-icar,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  S.  and  W. 
by  Maryland,  and  E.  by  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ^rm.  2120  square  miles.  Besc. 
It  is  generally  low  and  level ;  the  southern  part 
is  swamped,  and  the  districts  lying-  along  the 
coast  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  It  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural state,  and  includes  many  very  fertile 
tracts  of  country.  Cypress  Swamp,  a  district 
which  yields  great  quantities  of  pine  timber,  lies 
partly  in  the  S.  of  this  state,  and  partly  in  Mary- 
land. A  canal  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  con- 
nects the  Chesapeake  river  with  the  Delaware. 
Fop.  about  113,000,  and  about  2000  coloured. 
Zat  between  38°  30'  and  39°  47'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 74°  56'  and  75°  40'  W.— This  state  took 
its  name  from  Lord  Delaware,  who  was  governor 
of  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Delaware,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  3000  and  40,000.  They  are  in  Iowa,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. — 
Also,  several  townships  with  small  popula- 
tions. 

Delaware,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
rising  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles,  expanding  into  Dela- 
ware Hay,  lying  between  the  state  of  that  name 
and  New  Jersey.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with 
the  river  Hudson  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake, 
and  is  navigable  from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, for  large  vessels. 

Delaware  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Delavv^are  river, 
and  receives  its  waters  and  those  of  several 
other  smaller  streams :  JExt.  about  60  miles 
long,  and  18  wide,  at  the  entrance  between  Cape 
Henlopen  and  Cape  May.  The  coast  is  destitute 
of  good  natural  harbours,  but  an  artificial  one 
has  been  formed  within  Cape  Henlopen,  by  con- 
structing a  breakwater  opposite  the  village  of 
Lewiston. 

Dela WARES,  The,  an  Indian  tribe,  formerly 
very  numerous,  but  whose  numbers  have  dimi- 
nished before  the  white  race,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  tribes  of  "  red"  men.  What  remains  of 
them  are  now  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

Delet,  delft,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  S.  Holland,  9  miles  N.W.  from 
Kotterdam.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ;  most  of 
the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow  canals,  which 
are  crossed  by  sixty-nine  bridges.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  there  are  two  spacious  streets,  with 
broad  canals  bordered  with  trees.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  palace,  in  which  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  assassinated  in  1584,  now 
converted  into  barracks;  the  council-house  or 
town-hall,  arsenal,  the  military  engineering- 
academy,  and  several  churches,  containing  va- 
rious monuments.  Mayif.  Earthenware,  or 
counterfeit  porcelain,  called  Delft  ware;  several 
kinds  of  fine  cloth,  and  carpets.  Jkitter,  and 
next  to  it,  beer,  are  the  principal  objects  of  the 
wholesale  trade ;  tobacco-pipes,  also,  are  made 
in  quantities.  Pop.  21,161.— It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Grotius  and  Leeuwenhock,  who  lie  buried 
here  with  William  the  Silent  and  the  renowned 
Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp. 

*»ELrTSHAV£N,  delfts-lia'-feii^^  'm^W  fortified 
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town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Maese,  2  miles  from  Kotterdam.  Pop.  3000, 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  sliip-building. 

Dklhi,  del' -he,  a  district  of  llindostan,  form- 
ing one  of  the  administi  ative  divisions  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ganges,  N. 
by  Lahore,  S.  by  Agra,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Ajmecr, 
W.  by  the  deserts  of  Moultan,  S.  by  Ajmeer. 
Area.  8000  square  miles.  Deac.  Sandy,  and  ren- 
dered fertile  principally  by  artificial  watering. 
The  Jumna  audits  branches  spread  over  por- 
tions of  the  district.  It  also  contains  the  Delhi 
Canal  and  the  Hansonti  Nullah,  a  lake  formed 
during  the  rainy  season.  Fop.  1,500,000.  Lat. 
between  28°  and  31°  N.  Zon.  between  75°  and 
80°  E.  The  province  of  Delhi  is  divided  into 
the  five  districts  of  Panceput,  Hurriana,  Delhi 
Ptohtuk,  and  Goorgaon,  of  which  Delhi  has  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion amounting  to  300,000.  Lat.  between  28° 
24'  and  28°  5i'  N.  Lon.  between  76°  50'  and  77° 
30'  E.— In  the  Rebellion  of  1857  this  was  one  of 
the  most  disturbed  districts.    {See  Delhi.) 

Delhi,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan,  and 
for  many  years  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jumna,  103  miles  N.W. 
from  Agra.  During  the  height  of  its  splendour, 
it  is  said  to  have  covered  a  space  of  20  square 
miles ;  but  the  city  is  now  about  7  or  8  miles  in 
circumference.  Its  appearance  in  1857  is  thus 
described  by  a  visitor: — "The  inhabited  part 
of  it — for  the  ruins  extend  over  a  surface  as 
large  as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southv/ark 
—is  about  7  miles  in  circuit,  seated  on  a  rocky 
range  of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
wall,  which  the  English  government  have  put 
into  repair,  and  are  now  engaged  in  strengthen- 
ing with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a  regular  glacis. 
The  houses  within  are  many  of  tiiem  large  and 
high.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mosques, 
with  high  minarets  and  gilded  domes;  and 
above  all  are  seen  the  palace,  a  very  high  and 
extensive  cluster  of  Gothic  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  the  Jumna  Musjid,  the  largest  and 
handsomest  place  of  Mussulman  worship  in 
India.  The  chief  material  of  all  these  fine 
buildings  is  red  granite,  of  a  very  agreeable 
though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  parts,  with  vdiite  marble;  and  the 
general  style  of  building  is  of  a  simple  and 
impressive  character:  it  far  exceeds  anything 
at  Moscow.  On  the  morning  of  December  30, 1 
rode  to  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Humaioon, 
6  miles  from  the  city,  S.W.  On  my  way  I 
passed  to  the  Agra  gate,  along  a  very  broad 
but  irregular  street,  with  a  channel  of  water, 
cased  with  stone,  conducted  along  its  middle. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated  aqueduct  con- 
structed, in  the  first  instance,  by  Ali  Merdan 
Khan,  a  Persian  nobleman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jchan,  and,  within  these  few 
years,  repaired  by  the  English  government. 
It  is  conducted  from  the  Jumna,  immediately 
on  leaving  its  mountains,  and  while  its  stream 
is  yet  pure  and  wholesome,  for  a  distance  of 
abo\it  120  miles.  This  is  a  noble  work.  Half 
way  alonir  this  street  stands  the  imperial  palace 
of  Shah  Jehan,  surrounded  by  a  wall  embattled 
and  machieolatcd,  with  small  round  towers  and 
two  great  gateways,  each  di  fended  by  an  outer 
barbican.  The  whole  is  of  red  granite,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  moat.  'J  his  is  a  pla(  e  of  no 
strcnuth,  the  walls  being  only  calculated  for 
bows  and  arrows,  or  musketry ;  but,  as  a  kingly 
residence,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  I  have 
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seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that,  except  in  the  durabihty  of  its 
materials,  it  equals  Windsor.  From  the  gate 
of  Agra  to  Humaioon's  tomb,  is  a  very  awful 
scene  of  desolation.  It  is  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Delhi  of  old,  founded  by  the  Patan  kings. 
The  official  name  of  the  present  city  is  Shah- 
jehanpoor,  *  city  of  the  king  of  the  world.'  Hu- 
maioon's tomb  is  a  fine  building  of  granite,  in- 
laid with  marble."  Such  is  the  appearance  of 
this  far-famed  city,  which,  in  the  rebellion  of 
1857,  cost  Great  Britain  so  much  of  her  best 
blood  to  recapture  from  the  sepoys.  Pop.  about 
150,000.  ia^.  28°39'N.  Xow.  77°  18' E.— [For 
an  account  of  the  mutiny,  see  Agea,  Bengal, 
Cawnpoee,  &c.] 

Delta,  del'-ta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  re- 
ceived that  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  the  fourth  letter  (A  delta)  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  lies  between  the  eastern  and 
western  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  accumulated  mud  and  sand 
washed  down  by  the  Nile  from  the  upper  parts 
of  Egypt. — As  a  geographical  expression,  the 
Delta  is  applied  to  alluvial  tracts,  which  are 
inclosed  between  the  diverging  branches  of  a 
rive;*  and  the  sea  into  which  they  flow.  There 
are  several  deltas,  the  principal  of  which  are 
those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  in  Africa,  and 
the  Ganges  in  Asia. 

Delving,  del-ve'-no,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Lower  Albania,  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Jassina.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  and  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  covered 
with  orange-plantations.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Demavend,  Mount,  dem'-a-vend,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Elburz  chain,  in  Persia,  40  miles 
from  Teheran.  It  is  volcanic,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  cone.  Height,  UfiOO  feet.  Xa^.  35°  60' N. 
ion.  52°  E. 

Dembea,  or  TzANA,  dem'-he-a,  a  province  of 
Abyssinia,  including  all  the  territory  surround- 
ing the  great  lake  which  bears  its  name, — The 
Lake  is  60  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  25,  and  contains  several  islands.  Lat.  12°  N. 
Lon.  37°  15'  E. 

Dembia,  a  river  of  "Western  Africa,  falling 
into  the  W.  Atlantic  in  lat.  9°  45'  N. 

Demeeapa,  dem'-a-rair'-a,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  S.  America,  which,  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6°  50'  N. ; 
lon.  58°  "W.— A  county  of  this  country  takes  its 
name  from  it.    {See  Guiana,  Beitish.) 

Demie-Hissae,  de-mir  his'-sar,  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  on  the  Struma,  13  miles 
N.W.  from  Seres.  Pop.  9000.  Lat.  41°  20'  N. 
Lon.  23°  28'  E. 

Demmin,  dem'-min,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  70  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin.  It  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  river 
Peene,  near  the  spot  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Trebel  and  the  Tollense.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  from  the  number  of  sieges  it  has 
sustained.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  and  hats.   Fop.  about  7000. 

Demona,  Val  di,  dai-mo'-na,  one  of  the  old 
divisions  of  Sicily,  which  occupied  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  island.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Catania,  Messina,  and  Palermo. 

Demonte,  dai-mon'-tai,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
near  the  Stura,  with  a  citadel  on  a  high  rock, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Coni.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  an  hospital.  Fop.  7000. 

Demotica,  de-mQ-ie-Jca^  a  town,  gf  European 
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Turkey,  on  the  Maritza,  25  miles  S.  from  Adria- 
nople.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a 
citadel.   Fop.  8000. 

Denbigh,  den'-he,  the  county  town  of  Den- 
bighshire, in  N.  Wales,  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  craggy  hill,  on  a  branch  of  the  Clwyd,  5  miles 
S.  from  St.  Asaph.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  a  strong  wall,  and  defended  by  a  castle, 
which  was  destroyed  after  the  Kestoration.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  a  church,  chapels  for 
nonconformists  of  diflcrent  denominations,  a 
free  grammar-school,  assembly-room,  town-hall, 
and  market-house.  Manf.  Shoes  and  gloves. 
Fop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  591G. 

DENBiGnsHiRE,  deu-be-sheer,  a  maritime 
county  of  N.  Wales,  bounded  E.  by  Flintshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire ;  W.  by  Caernarvon- 
shire; N.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  and  S.  by  Merio- 
nethshu'e  and  Montgomeryshire.  Area.  603 
square  miles.  Besc.  Ptugged  and  moun- 
tainous, but  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
rich  valleys.  Eivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Clwyd,  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  and  the  Alvvan. 
Fro.  Chiefly  cattle,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  cheese. 
Goats  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Minerals.  Iteadt 
iron,  and  slate.  Manf.  Chiefly  flannels  and 
woollen  goods.  Near  the  village  of  Chirk  is  a 
cannon-foundry,  and  there  are  also  some  iron- 
forges.  Fop.  100,778.  The  Holyhead  railway 
crosses  the  N.  part  of  this  county. 

Denbt,  a  township  of  England  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  8  miles  from  Barnsley. — 
Fop.  2000.  Another,  in  Derbyshire,  7  miles  from 
Derby.  Fop.  1300. 

Dendee,  den'-der,  a  small  river  of  Belgium, 
which,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  joins  the 
Scheldt  at  Dendermonde. 

Dendeeah,  den'-de-ra,  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  opposite  Keneh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  remarkable  for  the  fine  antiquities  which 
it  contains.  The  great  temple  of  Isis  in  this 
town  is  the  admiration  of  every  traveller;  and 
it  still  remains  in  an  almost  entire  state.  It  is 
220  feet  long  and  50  broad,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  24  columns.  The  temple  is  situated 
in  a  court  inclosed  by  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  of 
sun-dried  bricks ;  the  sides  of  the  courts  are 
1000  feet  in  length.  Lat.  26°  15'  N.  Lon. 
32=  E. 

Dentdeemonde,  or  Termonde,  den-der-mond, 
a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
E.  Flanders,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Dander  and 
the  Scheldt,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Antwerp.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  an  asylum, 
hospital,  and  several  churches  and  convents. 
Manf.  Woollens  and  lace.  Fop.  about  9000.— 
It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Ostcnd  to 
Mechlin.  The  painter  Teniers  resided  in  Den- 
dermonde. 

Denis,  or  Denys,  St.,  de-nd,  an  ancient  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  5 
miles  N.  from  Paris.  Its  abbey,  founded  by 
Dagobert  I.,  is  now  used  as  a>n  asylum  for  the 
orphan  daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  This  institution  was  established 
by  Napoleon  I.  The  church  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  structure  and  the  richness  of  its  orna- 
ments. In  its  vaults  repose  the  ashes  of  most 
of  the  kings  of  France  since  Dagobert  I.  Some 
of  these  tombs  are  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
amongst  other  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  France,  there  is  an  exquisite  figure  of  the 
ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette.  The  building  is 
\\f>\  feet  long  and  106^  wide,  with  a  spire  85 
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feet  hig-h.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  sheet  lead, 
saltpetre,  soda  and  chemicals;  the  town  also 
possesses  extensive  flour-mills,  dyeing  works, 
and  india-rubber  manufactories.  Pop.  22,000. 
—It  is  a  station  on  the  Railway  du  Nord. 

Denizli,  de-neez-Le,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  25 
miles  S.E.  from  Allah  Shehr.  In  1715,  12,000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  by  an  eartli- 
quake,  and  since  that  event  it  has  never  re- 
gained its  former  importance.  Manf.  Leather. 
Fop.  about  8000.  Lat.  37°  50'  N.  Lon.  29° 
15'  E. 

Denmark,  den'-marh,  a  kinj^dom  in  the  N.  of 
Europe,  comprising  two  distinct  parts:  —  1. 
Denmark  Proper,  comprising  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  Zealand,  Funen,  and  the  islands  E.  and 
W.  of  the  Great  Belt.  2,  Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
islands,  and  Iceland  in  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
West  India  Islands,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John.  The  principal  part  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  Elbe, 
and  E.  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat.  Area, 
about  15,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  West  Indies,  the  area  of 
which  amounts  to  about  42,500  square  miles, 
Desc.  Continental  Denmark  forms  a  long  and 
continuous  plain,  broken  by  few  hills,  or  even 
gentle  risings,  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
being  perfectly  flat,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Along  the  coast  are  several  winding  creeks 
and  bays,  which  are  of  essential  benefit  to  navi- 
gation. The  channels  which  separate  the  prin- 
cipal islands  from  the  mainland,  and  from  one 
another,  are  the  Great  Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  and 
the  Sound.  Rivers.  None  of  any  great  size: 
next  to  the  Elbe,  the  Eyder  and  the  Trave  are 
the  largest.  Lakes.  Numerous,  though  small. 
The  largest  is  Lake  Arra,  in  Zealand.  Climate. 
Temperate,  but  wet  and  foggy.  The  harbours 
of  the  country  are  rarely  frozen ;  but  it  does 
sometimes  happen  that  even  the  Sound  is  frozen 
over.  The  summers  are  not  so  fine  as  they  are 
in  countries  having  colder  winters.  Pro.  The 
soil  being  various,  and  interspersed  with  moor- 
land and  marshes,  especially  in  the  west, 
much  of  the  country  is  unproductive.  The 
S.W.  part  of  Jutland  is  generally  fertile,  and 
flmiishes  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  The 
N.W.  of  Jutland,  and  the  higher  parts,  ex- 
tending- N.  and  S.  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  heaths  covered 
with  brambles.  The  common  products  are  oats, 
barley,  beans,  pease,  hops,  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco;  wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  forests  are  not  extensive.  Larg-e 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  duchies  and  N. 
Jutland;  besides  sheep, goats, and  horses.  These 
last  are  bred  for  military  purposes,  and  are  ex- 
ported in  great  numbers.  Commerce.  With 
regard  to  navigation,  although  the  situation  of 
Denmark  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  it,  this 
branch  of  industry  was  chiefly  followed  up  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  Dutch. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
that  the  Danes  traded  with  distant  countries  in 
vessels  of  their  own;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Stockholm,  in  1720,  the  commerce  of  Denmark 
greatly  increased.  This  Avas  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  construction  of  canals  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Steckenitz 
canal,  which  by  means  of  the  riverTrave,  connects 
the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic.  Imp.  Manufactured 
goods,  iron,  hardware,  wine,  fruits,  and  colonial 
produce.  F^xp.  Mostlyagricultural  produce,  corn, 
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meal, butter,  rape-seed  cattle,  hides,  and  salt  and 
dried  meats.  Rel.  Lutheranism.  Army.  About 
50,000,  of  whom  a  fourth  only  are  kept  on  active 
service.  Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a 
m.ilitia  force  amounting  to  60,000  men.  Navy. 
From  120  to  130  vessels,  including  carrying,  in 
all  about  1000  guns.  Gov.  Limited  monarchy. 
Previous  to  1834,  the  monarchy  was  absolute; 
but,  at  that  time,  a  constitution  was  granted  by 
the  king,  by  which  Jutland,  the  islands,  and  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  each 
allowed  a  representative  in  the  Chamber,  whose 
consent  is  necessary  for  levying  taxes,  &c.,  in 
their  respective  provinces.  Colonial  possessions. 
These  consist  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  isles  in 
Europe ;  a  part  of  Greenland  ;  Christiansburg, 
and  other  small  places  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and 
the  district  and  town  of  Serampore,  in  Bengal. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  more  important  settle- 
ments are  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John ;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  held  by  the  Danish  crown. 
Fop.  1,700,000.  Lat.  the  principal  part  be- 
tween 53°  23'  and  57^  44'  b"  N.  Lon.  between 
8°  5'  and  12°  37'  E.— The  first  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia  (comprehending  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden)  were  descended  from  the 
Scythians,  a  people  who  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tions; they  roamed  from  place  to  place  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  period  they  first  settled  in  towns.  The 
Cimbri,  a  German  nation,  next  possessed  them- 
selves of  Jutland,  which,  from  this  circumstance, 
obtaiTied  the  name  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese. 
The  Teutones,  another  tribe  of  Germans,  re- 
duced Zealand,  Funen,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Danish  islands.  The  Jutes  and  Angles  suc- 
ceeded the  Cimbri  in  the  Chersonese,  and  from 
the  former  the  peninsula  obtained  its  name  of 
Jutland.  In  the  4th  century,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  and  of  the  N.AV.  of  Germany, 
were  called  Saxons.  They  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  Britain,  but  could  not  gain  a 
footing  in  that  island,  till  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  Vortigern,  a  British  prince, 
invited  them  over,  about  the  year  450,  to  defend 
his  country  against  the  Scots.  After  they  had 
repulsed  those  northern  invaders,  they  quar- 
relled with  the  Britons  who  had  called  them  in, 
and,  at  length,  made  themselves  entirely  masters 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The  Danes 
and  Normans,  or  Norweirians,  invaded  and 
harassed  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the 
8th  century,  and  continued  their  incursions  till 
the  year  1012,  when  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  England,  and  left 
it  to  his  son  Canute,  who  was,  in  1030,  king  of 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were,  after  this  period,  governed  by  distinct 
sovereigns ;  but,  in  1397,  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
{see  Calmar),  the  three  kingdoms  were  re- 
united into  one.  This  union,  however,  was  fre- 
quently broken,  and  at  length  finally  put  an  end 
to,  by  the  revolt  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Sweden, 
against  Christian  II.,  in  1523.  Norway,  how- 
ever, was  still  subject  to  Denmark,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1S14,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden, 
under  Bernadotte.  During  the  wars  in  which 
Europe  was  embroiled  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  and  the  commencement  of  the 
19th,  by  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  Denmark 
incurred  a  heavy  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  British, 
by  the  sea-fight  otf  Copenhagen,  known  as  th© 
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battle  of  the  Baltic,  in  1501,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  that  city,  in  1S07.  The  most  reraark- 
able  event  in  the  more  modern  history  of  Den- 
mark^ is  the  revolt  of  the  dachies  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig,  in  1S4S.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
however,  the  army  of  the  duchies  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Idstedt,  in  July,  18-50,  when 
they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign, the  king  of  Denmark,  In  1S63,  the 
duchies  again  renewed  the  dispute  with  Den- 
mark, and',  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  them 
ki  their  claims,  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  of 
Austria  entered  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The 
Danes  made  a  short  but  gallant  struggle  against 
the  Anstrians  and  Prussians,  but  were  defeated. 
At  the  present  time  (1S66),  the  Prussians  retain 
possession  of  the  Duchies,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion remains  in  an  unsettled  and  tmsatisfactory 
condition. 

Dexxt,  den'-ne,  a  village  and  parish  of  Stir- 
lingshire, in  Scotland,  5  'miles  from  Falkirk. 
Fop.  of  village,  3000;  of  parish,  5000. 

Dext-du-Midi,  daicng  doo  me' -de,  an  Alpine 
mountain  ou  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the 
Valais.  It  was  first  ascended  in  178^".  Height, 
about  10,7S0  feet. 

Dextox,  den'-ton,  a  name  common  to  several 
parishes  and  townships  of  England,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3300. 

D'EyTEECASTEATrs:"5  CHi:>*>-EL,  dawn'-{re(r)- 
1ca*'-toe9,  a  strait  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Tasmania, 
separating  Brany  Island  from  the  mainland. 
Sxt.  35  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  3  to  9.  Also  the  name  of  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lot.  10'  S.  Lon. 
151°  E. 

Deoghtb,  de-o-gnr',  a  large  district  of  Central 
India,  in  the  province  of  N32T)oor,  situated  to 
the  E.  of  the  Weir  Gunga,  between  lot.  20^  30' 
and  22°  X.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is 
rapidly  falling  into  decav.  Lat.  21°  43'  X.  Lon. 
78°  3o'  S. — There  is  another  place  of  this  name 
in  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Beerbhoom,  which 
is  visited  vearlv  bv  pilgrims  bringing  water 
from  the  Gan^e's.  'Xaf.^24°  32'  X.   Lon.  86° 

Depedele:?",  de-ped'-e-len,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey.    {See  Tepelix.) 

Deptfobd,  def-ford,  a  naval  port  of  Ens^land, 
at  the  conduence  of  the  Eavensbonme  with  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  3  miles  S.E. 
from  London  Bridge."  It  is  very  irregularly 
built,  and  contains  two  parish  churches,  besides 
several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  It  has 
a  royal  dockyard,  with  line  wet  docks,  and  nu- 
merous buildings  for  the  manufacture  and  pre- 
servation of  naval  stores,  established  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  30 
acres.  There  are  also  several  private  docks  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  building  and  repairing 
merchantmen.  Among  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  of  Deptford  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Eoyal  Xaval  School,  at  Xew  Cross, 
established  in  1340,  and  two  hospitals  belonging 
to  the  corporation  or  society  of  the  Trinity- 
House  ;  one  built  in  1655,  and  devoted  to  the 
support  of  decayed  masters  of  ships,  and  pilots, 
together  with  the  widows  of  snch  persons.  The 
society  of  the  Trinity  House  was  founded,  in 
1512,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  for  the  increase  and 
cncoTiragemeut  of  navigation,  and  for  the  good 
government  of  the  seamen,  and  the  better 
security  of  merchant-ships  on  our  coasts.  Fop. 
37,834.— It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and 
vrreenwich  Railway. 
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Depuch  Islands,  de'-pook,  a  laree  collection 
of  broken  rocks  lymg  oti"  the  X.VV.  coast  or 
Australia,  and  attaining  a  height  of  upwards  0£ 
500  teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  20°  28' 
X.    ion.  117°4VE. 

Dee.4.  Deeit  PrxAH,  a  town  in  the  Doab  of 
Sinde  Sagur,  in  the  Punjab,  32  miles  N.E.  from 
^ooltan. 

Dera  Ghazee  Khav,  a  town  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  33  miles  S.W. 
from  Mooltan,  ceded  to  the  British  in  1849.  It 
has  an  extensive  commerce.  Manf.  Hardware, 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  25,000.  Lai.  30° 
5'  X.   Lon.  70°  52'  E. 

Deea  IsiTAEL  Kha5",  a  town  of  Daman,  a 
district  of  the  Punjab,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  105  miles  X.W.  from  Mooltan. 
It  has  a  trade  in  salt  and  grain.  Manf.  Cotton 
stufis.  Fop,  8000.  Lat.  31°  50'  N.  Lon.  70° 
5S'  E. 

Deeateh,  El,  de-ra'-ye(r),  a  town  of  Arabia, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  district  called  El 
Xejd.  It  is  tolerably  well  fortified,  but  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  in  1S19,  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  bv  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Fop. 
estimated  at  12,CW.  Lat.  24°  40'  X.  Lon.  46° 
E.— This  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Wahabees. 

DEEBEyn,  or  DEEBE^'T,  der'-lend,  a  town  of 
Russia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Derbend, 
or  Daghestan,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian 
j  Sea.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  in  the 
I  Caucasus,  and  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls 
i  rising  out  of  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
I  and  "flanked  and  strengthened  by  massive 
I  bastions.  The  citadel,  w-hich  is  about  half  a 
mUe  square,  is  on  an  eminence  on  the  W.  of  the 
I  town,  and  commands  the  whole  place.  Its 
(  harbour  is  the  worst  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  being 
I  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot  approach  the  town. 
Fop.  12,000,  mostly  Mahometans.  Lat.  41°  52' 
!  X.  Lon.  43°  cS'  E.  It  was  taken  from  Persia 
by  Russia  in  1722,  restored  to  the  former  power 
in  1735,  and  retaken  by  the  Muscovites  in  1795. 
— This  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  walls 
being  supposed  to  be  1500  years  old.— The  pro- 
vince of  Derbend,  or  Daghestan,  as  it  is  indiffe- 
rently called,  comprises^the  plains  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  establishod  in 
1506.   Fop.  4*^,000. 

Deebt,  der'-he,  a  town  and  borough  of  Eng- 
land, the  chief  town  of  Derbyshire,  on  the 
Derwent,  35  miles  from  Birmingham.  The 
town  has  several  parish  churches,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  church  of  All  Saints,  which  has 
a  fine  tower,  178  feet  high,  that  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  architectural  beauty.  There  are, 
besides,  many  chapels  for  Xonconformists,  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  museum,  arlDO- 
retnra,  infirmary,  town-hall,  a  gaol,  a  market- 
place, and  an  assembly-room.  Its  public  insti- 
tutions consist  of  a  free  errammar-school,  con- 
nected with  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  a 
philosophical  society,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
coimty  library,  and  several  charitable  establish- 
ments. Manf.  SUk  and  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery, 
ribands,  lace,  porcelain,  and  spar.  There  are, 
besides  these,  manufacttures  of  iron,  lead  pipee, 
shot,  white  and  red  lead,  tin  plate,  soap,  and 
several  bleaching- grotmds,  melting-houses,  and 
corn-mills.  Fop.  43,091. — This  to^vn  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Derwent,  and 
also  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Midiand  Railway. 
Perbt,  West,  a  chapelry  of  Lancashire,  in- 
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eluded  in  the  borough  of  Liverpool.  Tojp. 
62,694. 

Debbyshiee,  der' -he-sheer,  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Yorkshire,  E.  by  Notting- 
hamshire, S.  by  Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire, 
and  W.  by  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire.  Area. 
1030  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and 
picturesque  towards  tlie  N.W.;  on  which 
account  this  portion  of  the  county  is  called  the 
High  Peak,  while  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  are  called  the  Low  Peak.  They  are  rich 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  surface  is  more 
level.  In  the  High  Peak,  the  scenery  is  of  the 
most  romantic  kind,  the  greatest  elevation  being 
the  peak  near  Ashop  Moor,  which  is  about  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has,  through- 
out, many  wUd  caverns,  incrusted  with  stalac- 
tites of  various  forms,  among  which  the  one 
denominated  the  "Devil's  Cave,"  or  "Peak's 
Hole,"  is  the  most  remarkable;  all  of  them, 
however,  contain  some  singular  curiosities. 
Jlivers.  The  principal  are  the  Trent,  Derwent, 
Wye,  Amber,  Bother,  Dove,  Mease,  Goyt, 
Dawley,  and  Erewash.  Mineral  springs  are 
numerous;  among  which  those  of  Buxton, 
Matlock,  and  Bakewell  are  particularly  cele- 
brated, and  much  frequented.  Fro.  Oats  in  the 
N.,  where  much  of  the  land  is  kept  as  pasture 
ground  for  cattle,  and  where,  as  in  the  S.,  dairy 
farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  Upwards  of 
2000  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  sold  out  of  the 
county.  In  the  High  Peak  large  numbers  of 
sheep  are  reared,  but  they  are  of  a  small  size. 
Minerals.  Lead,  iron,  coal,  gypsum,  lime,  and  a 
substance  that  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  which,  in  a  variety  of  singular 
forms,  is  found  suspended  round  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  limestone  caverns.  There  are  also 
extensive  quarries  of  grit,  which  afford  excellent 
millstones  and  grindstones.  Besides  these, 
crystals  called  Derbyshire  diamonds,  jasper, 
chalcedony,  and  terra-vert,  are  also  found.  In 
the  N.E.  of  the  county  there  are  iron  works  and 
manufactories ;  and  many  persons  find  employ- 
ment in  cutting  and  polishing  marble  and 
Derbyshire  spar,  either  for  useful  or  ornamental 
purposes.  Marif.  Woollen,  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
spinning  and  weaving ;  calico-printing  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  needle-factories,  tanyards, 
paper-mills,  and  hat  and  porcelain  m.anufac- 
tories.  Poj9.  about  339,327.  Canals  are  nume- 
rous in  this  county,  and  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
intersected  with  railways. 

Dereham,  East,  deer'-liam,  a  market  town 
and  parish  of  Norfolk,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Norwich.  The  church  of  this  place  is  a  very 
ancient  structure,  and  contains  a  monument  to 
the  poet  Cowper.  Poj;.  of  parish,  4368.  Dere- 
ham is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the 
Eastern  Counties  Eailway. 

Deeg  Lough,  derg  lok,  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon  river,  separating  Connaught  from 
Munster,  in  Ireland.  Bxt.  24  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  6.  It  receives 
several  small  rivers. — Also  a  Lake  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  Ulster,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Donegal. 
It  contains  the  island  called  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory, which  is  annually  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  votaries. 

Deery,  der'-re,  the  prefix  of  several  parishes 
in  Ireland,  with  populations  ranging  between 
3000  and  8000. 

Deeey,  a  county  and  city  of  Ireland.  {See 
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Deeey,  several  townships  of  the  United 
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States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

DEEV7ENT,  der'-ioent,  the  name  of  several 
rivers  in  England.— 1.  Of  Cumberland,  which 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Workington.— 2.  Of 
York,  which,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls 
into  the  Ouse  at  Barmby.— 3.  Another,  which 
rises  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and,  after 
a  course  of  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Trent  on  the 
borders  of  Leicestershire. 

Deewent-Watee,  or  Keswick  Lake,  den^' 
went,  is  in  Cumberland.  Ext.  4i  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  1.  It  is  very  pic- 
tin-esque,  and  contains  several  islands  covered 
with  rich  verdure  and  trees.  There  is  a  mass 
of  soft  land  in  this  lake  called  'the  floating 
island,  which  occasionally  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a 
short  time,  again  disappears.  —  The  Riveb 
Derwent  enters  it  at  the  S.  and  leaves  it  at  its 
N.  extremity,  and  the  town  of  Keswick  is  on 
the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake. 

Desaguadeeo,  dais'-a-ga-dair'-o,  a  river  of 
Bolivia,  which  issues  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  enters  Lake  Ullogas  or  Desa- 
guedero  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles. 

Desaignbs,  des'-ain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardeche,  on  the  Doux,  16  miles 
S.W.  from  Tournon.   Fop,  4000. 

Deseada,  dai'-se-a-da,  an  island  of  the  Little 
Antilles,  4  miles  E.  from  Guadaloupe,  of  which 
it  is  a  dependency.  Foi^.  about  3000. — This  was 
the  first  island  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  in  1493.  It  belongs  to  the 
French. 

Desembogue,  dai-saim-ho'-gai,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  on  the  Velhas,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  400  miles  S.E.  from  Goyaz.    Fop.  5000. 

Desenzano,  dai-zain-za'-no,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  16 
miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Its 
streets  are  wide ;  it  has  two  cathedrals,  several 
churches,  a  convent,  hospital,  and  philosophical 
society,  a  bishop's  palace,  college,  and  public 
library,  and  a  fine  old  brick  edifice  called  the 
Broletto,  which  was  the  old  palace  of  the  re- 
public. It  forms  a  fishing  port  on  the  lake; 
and  on  the  hill  which  rises  behind  it  there  is  an 
ancient  castle.  Fop.  3600.  Garibaldi,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Italian  volunteers,  defeated  an 
Austrian  force  in  this  place  in  1859. 

Deseet,  des'-ert,  a  prefix  of  several  parishes 
in  Ireland,  with  populations  ranging  between 
3000  and  6000. 

Deseetas,  Las,  dai-sair'-tas,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  afibrding  good  pasture 
grounds  for  cattle.  They  lie  to  the  S.E.  of 
Madeira.  The  largest  is  not  more  than  6  miles 
long.   Xa^.  32°  30''N.   Zon.  16°  30' W. 

Desna,  des'-na,  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which, 
after  a  course  of  500  miles,  enters  the  Dnieper 
nearly  opposite  Kiev.  On  its  banks  are  the 
towns  of  Briansk,  Elma,  and  Tchernigov. 

Desolation,  Cape,  des-o-lai'-shun,  is  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Nuuarsoak  Island,  Greenland. 
Lat.  60°  60'  N.  Lou.  48°  50'  W.— Also  a  Head- 
land of  an  island  lying  to  the  W.  of  Tierra-del- 
Fuego,  S.  America.  Lat.  55°  45'  S.  Lon.  71° 
37'  W. 

Despoto  Dagh,  des-po'-to  da,  a  mountain- 
chain  of  European  Turkey,  forming  one  of  the 
southern  branches  of  the  iBalkan,  and  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  to  a  point  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Adrjanople,    The  highest 
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f)oint  of  this  range  is  about  8000  feet  above  tfie 
evel  of  the  sea. 

Dessau,  des'-soic,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  Mulde,  70  miles  S.W. 
from  Berlin.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  the  dukes,  and  the  government-house,  an 
asylum,  a  riding-school,  and  some  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  churches.  Manf,  Woollens, 
leather,  hats;  there  are  also  some  distilleries 
and  breweries  in  the  town.   Fop.  12,000. 

Desteeeo,  dais-tair'-ro,  a  fortified  city  of 
Brazil,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  420  miles  S.W. 
from  Kio  Janeiro.   Fop.  of  district,  7000. 

Detmold,  det-molt,  a  town  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  Lippe  Detmold,  situated  on  the  Warra, 
48  miles  S.W.  from  Hanover.  It  contains  a 
handsome  palace  and  several  churches,  a  gym- 
nasium, hospital,  and  infirmary.  Manf.  Wool- 
len and  linen  fabrics  and  leather.   Fop.  5000. 

Deteoit  Eiver,  or  Strait  op  St.  Claie, 
det'-rwaio,  flows  from  Lake  St.  Clair  into  Lake 
Erie,  separating  the  United  States  from  Upper 
Canada.   It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

Deteoit,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Wayne 
county,  and  the  capital  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  on 
the  Detroit,  190  miles  W.  from  Buffalo.  It  has 
a  State-house,  city-hall,  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  market-houses,  government  maga- 
zines, museum,  theatre,  merchants' -hall,  and 
several  charitable  institutions,  literary  societies, 
and  schools.  Manf.  Brass  and  iron  goods, 
leather,  earthenware,  pails,  and  window-frames. 
It  also  has  docks  for  shipbuilding,  and  steam 
flour  and  saw-mills,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  on  the  lakes.  Fop.  46,000.— This 
place  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1670,  and 
constituted  a  city  in  1815. 

Dettingeit,  det' -tin-gen.,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Maine,  8  miles  N.  W.  from  Aschaffenburg. 
It  is  noted  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  English, 
under  George  II.,  over  the  French,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Noailles,  in  1743.  Fop.  500.— The 
name  also  of  three  towns  in  Wurtemberg. 

Deutz,  doitz,  a  fortified  toAvn  of  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  to  form  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  Manf.  Silks 
and  velvets.   Fop.  5000. 

Deux  FoifTS,  Les,  doo  pawng  (Germ.  Zwei- 
BEUCKEN',  tzvi  hrook'-en),  "Two  Bridges,"  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  district,  formerly  a 
duchy,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Erlbach,  50 
miles  N.W.  from  Carlsruhe.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  Pi-otestant  churches  and  the 
Eoman  Catholic  church  formed  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  ducal  palace,  the  gymnasium, 
orphan  asylum,  and  the  hospital.  Manf.  Leather, 
woollen,  lineii,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  and 
tobacco.  Fop.  6900.~From  1802  to  1814  this 
town,  with  its  duchy,  formed  a  department  of 
France  called  Mont-Tonnerre.  It  was  assigned 
to  Bavaria  in  1816,  with  other  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

Deva,  dai'-va,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Spain, 
on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  Deva,  a  fishing 
town  and  seaport  in  Guipuscoa,  20  miles  W.  from 
St.  Sebastian.   Fop.  of  town,  2500. 

Deva,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Hermanstadt.  Fop.  4000,  mostly  employed 
in  paper-making  and  copper-mining. 

Devaprayaga,  de'-va-pra'-ya-ga' ,  a  town  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  12  miles  W.  from  Serina- 
gur.  It  has  a  noted  Hindoo  temple,  to  which 
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pilgrims  resort  in  great  numbers.  Fop.  not 
known.   Lat.  30°  9'  N.   Lon.  78'"  31'  E. 

Deventer,  daifen'-teVy  a  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  Yssel,  45  miles  S.E.  from  Am- 
sterdam. Its  principal  buildhigs  are  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  a  town-hall,  a  college,  and  an 
observatory.  Manf.  Linens,  stockings,  and  car- 
pets, and  a  choice  kind  of  gingerbread  which 
forms  an  article  of  exportation :  the  traffic,  in 
cattle,  beer,  butter,  and  cheese  is  also  conside- 
rable.  Fop.  14,500. 

Deveron,  <7ey'-e-row,  ariver  of  Scotland,  rising 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles, 
falling  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Banff. 

Devil's-Bit  Mountains,  a  mountain  range 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary  and  part  of  King's 
county,  Ireland.  It  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Suir  and  the  Shannon.  The  highest  point  is 
about  2080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Devizes,  de-vi'-zes,  a  town  and  borough  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Salisbury.  It  has 
two  parochial  churches,  some  chapels  for  dis- 
senters, a  town-hall,  a  gaol,  and  a  free  gram- 
mar-school. Manf  Silk,  snuff,  and  malt.  Fop, 
4591. 

Devon,  dev'-on,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in 
the  Ochill  Hills,  and  falling  into  the  Forth  near 
Alloa.  There  is  another  smaller  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Forth  at  Clackmannan  harbour. 

Devonport,  dev' -on-port,  a  seaport  and  bo- 
rough town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated 
on  the  E.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  and  con- 
nected with  Plymouth.  It  is  partially  inclosed 
with  fortifications,  and  on  its  sea  side  is  defended 
by  strong  batteries.  Its  dockyard,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Great  Britain,  occupies  more  than  150 
acres,  and  comprises  building  slips  roofed  over 
with  metal  plates,  an  anchor  smithery,  rigging 
house,  rope-walks,  and  store-houses  of  all  kinds. 
The  town  contains  two  churches,  besides  the 
chapel  in  the  dockyard,  numerous  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  barracks,  military  hospital,  as- 
sembly-rooms, theatre,  and  official  residences  for 
the  port  admiral  and  general  in  command  of 
the  western  district.   Fop.  64,798. 

Devonshire,  dev' -on- sheer,  a  western  county 
of  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel, 
E.  by  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  S. 
by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  Area.  2585  square  miles.  Desc. 
A  large  portion  is  open  and  uncultivated ;  and 
Dartmoor  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  its 
S.W.  half.  {See  Dartmoor.)  A  considerable 
part  of  the  surface,  however,  consists  of  fine 
valleys ;  whilst  the  climate  is  particularly  mild, 
and  on  that  account  this  county  is  the  resort 
of  invalids,  especially  those  who  are  aftected 
with  pulmonary  complaints,  from  all  the  north- 
ern counties  of  Britain.  Fivers.  The  Exe, 
Tamar,  Torridge,  Teign,  Taw,  Dart,  and  Axe ; 
nearly  all  of  which  have  estuaries,  which  form 
good  harbours.  Plymouth  Sound  and  Torbay 
are  respectively  on  its  S.  and  S.E.  coasts,  and 
between  these  are  the  excellent  harbours  of 
Dartmouth  and  Salcombe.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  fruit  and  vegetables;  excellent  cider  is 
made,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  conside- 
rable, the  Devonshire  butter  being  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  Devonshire  red  breed  of  cattle 
is  highly  valued;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
fed  on  Dartmoor.  The  coast  abounds  with  her- 
rings, pilchards,  and  mackerel  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  fish  arc  plentiful  at  all  times, 
and  quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  markets. 
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Minerals.  Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
are  sometimes  found;  antimony,  bismuth,  co- 
balt, copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  gypsum,  and  man- 
ganese. A  beautiful  kind  of  veined  marble, 
called  Devonshire  marble,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  is  also  found.  Manf.  Druggets,  serges, 
and  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  shoes,  lace, 
and  earthenware.  Shipbuilding  and  malting  are 
carried  on  at  the  various  ports.   Fop.  534,373. 

De  Witt  Land,  a  region  on  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Australia,  between  Ion.  120°  and  123"^  W.  and 
lat.  21°  and  23°  30'  S.   Discovered  in  1628. 

Dewsbury,  duse'-ber-e,  a  township  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
31  miles  S.W.  from  York.  Ma7if.  Blankets, 
and  woollen  stufts  generally.  Fop.  of  parish, 
35,000;  of  township,  18,100.— It  is  a  station  on 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway. 

Deynze,  dainse,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Lys,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Ghent.  It  is  famed  for 
its  gin-distilleries,  breweries  and  tan-yards,  and 
carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Fop. 
about  4000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Ghent  and 
Courtrai  Railway. 

Dhalak,  da'-laTc,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  25 
miles  E.  from  Massouah.  JExt.  35  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  13.  Its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  employed  in  the  coral  fishery. 

Dhamee,  da'-me,  a  hill  state  of  India.  Area. 
35  square  miles.  Fop.  3O0O.  Lat.  31°  12'  N. 
Lon.  77°  8'  E.— It  pays  tribute  to  the  British. 

Dhamie,  a  Sikh  state  in  Hindostan,  protected 
by  the  British.   Fop.  3000. 

Dhab,  dar,  a  state  of  India,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  Area.  1070  square  miles.  Desc.  Fer- 
tile, yielding  wheat,  millet,  rice,  pulse,  maize, 
sugar,  oil-seeds,  opium,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Fop. 
105,000. — The  capital  of  this  district  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  about  30  miles  W.  from 
Mhow.  Fop.  about  30,000.  Lat.  22°  35'  N. 
Zon.  75°  20'  E. 

Dhaema,  dar'-ma,  a  district  of  Kumaon,  in 
British  India.  Area.  400  square  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  rocks  and  valleys,  overlooked  by  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow,  some  of 
which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  19,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  3000.  Zat.  between 
30°  5'  and  30°  30'  N.  Zon.  between  80°  25'  and 
80°  45'  E. 

Dhaewae,  dar-war'y  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  inclosed  by  Bel- 
gaum,  Mysore,  Madras  territory,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nizam.  Area.  3840  square  miles. 
Z)eso.  Fertile  and  level.  American  cotton  is 
grown  in  it  to  a  large  extent.  Fop.  800,000. 
Zat.  between  14°  16'  and  15°  20'  N.  Zo7i.  be- 
tween 74°  50'  and  76°  E.  Dharwar  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British  in  1818. — The  chief 
town  of  this  district,  which  is  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  about  72  miles  E.  from  Goa.  Zat. 
15°  28'        Zon.  75°  5'  E. 

Dhawalagiei,  da-tval'-a-ge'-re,  a  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  Hindostan,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  the  earth's  surface.  HeigMf 
28,000  feet.   Zat.  29°  N.   Zon.  82°  50'  E. 

Dholpooe,  dool-por'f  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  on  the  Chumbul,  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Agra.  It  has  several  mosques  and 
tombs.  Fop.  not  known.  Dholpoor  is  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  has 
been  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  Area.  1626 
square  miles.  Fop.  estimated  at  600,000.  Zat. 
between  26°  30'  and  27°  57'  N.  Zon.  between 
77''  32'  and  78°  30'  E. 

PsuBBovEE,  dnb-bo-ve'f  a  (decayed  town  of 
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India,  220  miles  from  Bombay.  It  bears  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  large,  its  walls 
being  three  miles  in  circumference,  with  fifty- 
two  towers.  It  has  a  richly-sculptured  Hindoo 
temple.   Fop.  not  known. 

Dhumtouk,  or  Dumtaue,  duni-tor',  a  valley 
in  the  Punjab,  British  India,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous streams,  and  containing  a  number  of 
scattered  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  form  a  large  population.  Sugar 
is  grown,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared. 

DB.VRTiTJMTOOB,,dur-rum-poor'f  a  Rajpoot  state 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  situated  in 
the  S.  of  the  district  of  Dhar,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Nerbudda.  Area.  225  square  miles.  Fop, 
17,000.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Zat. 
22°  10'  N.    Zo7i.  75°  26'  E. 

Diableeets,  de-abl'-rai,  a  mountain  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  between  the  cantons  Berne  and 
Valais.  Height,  10,190  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

DiAMANT,  de'-a-mang,  a  town  of  Martinique, 
in  the  Antilles,  8  miles  S.  from  Port  Royal.  It 
is  near  a  volcanic  mountain,  called  Morne  de 
Diamant,  nearly  1600  feet  in  height.  Fop.  1600, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  formerly  slaves. 

DiAMANTiNA,  de' -a-man-te' -na,  a  city  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Minas  Gevaes,  120  miles  N. 
from  Ouro-Preto.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  5700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  district  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,000,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
gold  and  diamond  washing.  This  trade  was 
formerly  monopolized  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  now  open  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  engage  in  it.   Zat.  18°  28'  S.   Zon.  43°  50'  E. 

DiAMANTiNO,  a  town  70  miles  N.  from  Cuyaba, 
in  the  province  of  Mai  to  Grosso.  This  town 
stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary 
of  the  Paraguay,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
diamonds  found  in  its  basin  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Zat.  14°  25'  S. 
Zon.  56°  5'  W. 

Diamond  Haeboue,  di'-a-mond,  is  in  the  river 
Hooghley,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta,  British 
India. 

Diamond  Island,  is  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Bassein  river,  Burmah.  It  is  12  miles  S.  from 
Cape  Negrais,  and  abounds  with  turtles. 

Diaebekir,  de-ar'-be-ker',  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  capital  of  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir, 
150  miles  S.W.  from  Erzerum,  and  situated  on 
the  Tigris,  which  encircles  it  on  the  E.,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  half  a  mile  lower  down.  It 
is  encompassed  by  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  of 
black  stone,  flanked  with  towers.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  town  is  a  strong  castle.  The  streets 
are  paved,  but  narrow  and  dirty.  The  houses 
are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  present  a  handsome 
appearance,  and  many  of  them  are  elegant. 
There  are  several  fine  bazaars  well  stored  with 
rich  merchandize,  and  a  large  and  magnificent 
mosque,  formerly  a  Christian  church.  The  Ar- 
menian cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure. 
Manf.  Iron,  copper,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and 
Turkey  or  Morocco  leather.  Fop.  14,000,  con- 
sisting of  Turks,  Armenians,  Kurds,  and  Chris- 
tians. Zat.  37°  55'  N.  Zon.  40^  30'  E.— The 
Pashalic  forms  the  W.  part  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, the  Euphrates  separating  it,  on  the  N.W. 
and  S,,  from  the  pashalics  of  Erzeroura,  Da- 
mascus, Marash,  and  Sivas.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Upper  Tigris.  Zat.  between  37®  and  39°  N, 
Zon,  between  38°  30'  and  41°  40'  E, 
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Diczsow,  dik'-son,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Ten- 
nessee, U.S.  Area.  724  square  miles.  Fop.  9000. 

DiDiER,  St.,  did'-e-ai,  a  name  common  to 
many  towns  and  parishes  in  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Didier-la-Seauve,  St.,  sai'-ove,  a  town  and 
parish  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  14'  miles  N.E.  from  Yssengeaux. 
Man/.  Silks.    Fop.  5000. 

Die,  de,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Drome,  in 
the  department  of  the  Drome,  27  miles  S.E,  from 
Valence.  Maiif.  Silks,  paper,  and  leather.  Fop. 
4000. 

Die,  St.,  de'-ai,  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
in  the  Vosges,  situated  on  the  Meurtlie,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Epinal.  Man/.  Cotton-spinning-,  iron, 
and  wire- works.  Fop.  9000. — In  its  neighbour- 
hood are  marble-quarries  and  copper  mines. 

DiEBURG,  de'-hoorg,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of 
Starkenburg,  9  miles  E.  from  Darmstadt.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  department  in  which  it 
stands,  and  wliich  bears  the  same  name.  Fop. 
3100. 

Diego,  San,  de-ai'-go,  a  harbour  in  the  Pacific, 
in  Upper  California.  Lat.  32^  39'  N.  Lon.  117^ 
17'  W.— A  shoal  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Florida  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.— A 
cape  at  the  extremity  of  Staten  Island,  Tierra- 
del-Fuego. 

Diemen's  Land,  Van.    {See  Tasmania.) 

Dieppe,  de'-ep,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arques,  34  miles  N.  from 
Kouen.  Its  streets  are  tolerably  regular.  The 
principal  public  edifices  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  James,  an  old  castle  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town,  a  college,  theatre,  public  library,  town- 
hall,  and  baths.  The  ramparts  form  a  pleasant 
promenade,  and  the  town  proper  communicates 
with  a  suburb  called  Le  Follet,  by  means  of  a 
flying-bridge.  The  harbour,  though  tolerably 
commodious,  is  narrow.  The  only  seminary  of 
note  is  a  navigation  school.  Mavf.  Watches, 
lace,  and  ivory  wares,  sugar,  cordage,  and  paper; 
there  are  also  many  yards  for  building  ships 
and  boats.  Fop.  20,187,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries, 
which  are  important.  It  has  daily  communica- 
tion with  Newhaven  and  Brighton,  by  steam- 
boats. 

Diest,  de'-est,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  S.  Bra- 
bant, on  the  Deraer,  29  miles  N.E.  from  Mae- 
stricht.  It  has  three  parish  churches  and  several 
chapels.  3favf.  Woollens.  Fop.  7500.  This 
town  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1705,  but  retaken  by  the  French,  and  disman- 
tled, in  the  same  year.  Since  1830  it  has  been 
surrounded  with  fortifications  and  made  a  place 
of  great  strength. 

Dieu  le  Fit,  de'-e(r)  le{r)  fe,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  18 
miles  E.  from  Montelimart.  Man/.  Pottery, 
woollen  fabrics,  leather,  aud  glass.  Fop.  about 
3500.  In  the  time  of  the  religious  wars  of 
France,  between  the  Huguenots  and  Roman 
Catholics,  this  was  a  stronghold  of  the  former. 

Dieuse,  or  DuzE,  de'-e{r)ze,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Meurthe,  26  miles  N.E.  from 
Nau'^y.  Its  principal  public  building  is  a  large 
college.  Ilanf.  Hosiery  and  linen  goods.  It 
has  several  tan  yards,  and  there  are  mines  of 
rock-salt  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  4000.  The 
town  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  Decern 
J'ac/i  mentioned  in  Qtes^r's  "  Commentaries," 
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DiGNE,  deen,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Alps,  on  the  lilconue,  a 
tributary  of  the  Durance,  70  miles  N.i:.  from 
Avignon.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sufiVagun  bishop, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  communal  college. 
Man/.  Leather;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  dried 
fruits,  woollen  goods,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  cutlery, 
and  kid-skins.    Fop.  6544. 

Dijon,  de-zliawng',  an  ancient  walled  city  of 
France,  formerly  capital  of  Burgundy,  and  now 
the  chief  towTi  of  the  department  of  the  Cote 
d'Or,  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Ouche  and 
Suzon,  on  the  canal  de  Bourgogne,  160  miles 
S  E.  from  Paris.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses,  in  general,  are  neat 
and  commodious.  The  principal  square,  or 
Place  Royale,  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
contains  the  palace  of  justice,  which  was  for- 
merly the  parliament-house  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
now  used  partly  as  a  museum  and  partly  as  the 
Hotel  de  \ille.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
built  about  1290,  and  t^cveral  churches,  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  their  architectural 
decorations,  and  a  celebrated  university ;  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  public  libraries,  an  orphan  asylum, 
schools,  and  academics.  Munf.  Woollens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  silks,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  33,000.  Lat.  47"  19'  N.  Lon.  5°  2'  F.— 
This  city  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Romans,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Bossuet, 
Crebillon,  Piron,  Guyton,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  In  its  neighbourhood  the  famous  St. 
Bernard  was  born,  to  whom  a  bronze  statue  is 
erected  in  Dijon.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  Railway. 

DiLLiNGEN,  dil'-ling-en,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  24 
miles  N.W.  from  Augsburg.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  in  a  partially  ruinous  state,  and  eon- 
tains  several  churches,  chapels,  a  castle,  and  a 
residence  for  a  bishop.  It  has  also  a  lyceum, 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  other  schools,  a 
town-house,  hospital,  and  barracks.  Manf. 
Woollens,  paper,  and  cutlery.  Fop.  3500.  There 
is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Hhenish 
Prussia,  about  30  miles  S.E.  from  Treves,  on  the 
river  Saar. 

DiNAGEPORE,  din'-a-qe-poTy  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  Bengal,  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Pernawaba  river,  215  miles  N.  from 
Calcutta.  Fop.  25,000.— A  British  judge  and 
revenue  officers  reside  in  this  town. — The  Dis- 
trict is  inclosed  by  Rungpoor,  Purneah,  Raje- 
shahy,  Maldak  and  Bograh.  Area.  2374  square 
miles.  Desc.  Level  and  fertile,  the  soil  pro- 
ducing two  crops  ot  rice  a  year.  It  grows, 
besides,  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sugar, 
pepper,  and  ginger;  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats, 
and  swine  are  also  reared.  Manf.  Silks,  cottons, 
paper,  leather,  and  pottery-ware.  Fop.  1,200,000. 
Lat.  between  24°  53'  and  26°  38'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 82°  2'  and  89°  16'  E. 

DiNAN,  de'-nang,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  C6tes-du-Nord,  situated  on  the 
Ranee,  13  miles  S.  from  St.  Malo;  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  and  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  which 
now  serves  as  a  prison.  The  boulevards  are 
planted  with  trees,  and  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
which  aff'ord  agreeable  walks.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.  Sauveur  and 
St.  Malo,  a  tower  called  the  Tour  de  I'Horloge, 
a  town-hall,  commercial  college,  concert-hall, 
and  public  library.  Manf.  Sailcloth,  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  shoes,  hats,  and  leather.  It  has 
both  beetroot-sugar  factories  and  salt-refineries, 
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besides  a  trade  in  hemp,  thread,  and  linen. 
Top.  8000.— This  place  was  often  besieged 
during"  the  middle  ages;  and,  in  1373,  was 
taken  by  Duguesclin,  and,  in  1379,  by  De 
Clisson.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Duclos,  Mahe 
de  la  Bourdonnaie,  and  Broussais. 

Dinant,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  the  Meuse,  14 
miles  S.  from  Namur.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  a  church,  town-hall,  palace,  college,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 
Manf.  Hats,  paper,  woollens,  cards,  cutlery, 
vinegar,  gingerbread,  hydromel,  and  glass.  It 
has  marble-works,  soap-works,  salt-refmeries, 
and  breweries.  Fop.  7100.— This  place  was 
taken  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
14'66,  when  800  of  its  inhabitants  were  taken  by 
twos,  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the 
Meuse.  The  town  was  also  razed  to  the  ground; 
but  in  1493  it  was  rebuilt.  In  1554  and  1675  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  French. 

DiNAPOOK,  din-a-por',  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  10 
miles  N.W.  from  Patna.  It  is  an  important 
military  station,  containing  extensive  barracks 
and  cantonments  for  English  and  native  troops. 
Fop.  16,000. 

DiNARic  Alps,  dl-nar'-ik,  a  portion  of  the 
Alpine  system,  which  connects  the  Julian  Alps 
with  the  branches  of  the  Balkan,  in  Turkey. 
{See  Alps  and  Balkan.) 

DiNDiGUL,  din-di-gul',  capital  of  a  district  in 
the  S.  of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
The  to>Tn  is  160  miles  N.E.from  Cape  Comorin, 
and  has  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength. 
Fop.  3500. 

l)iNGLE,  din'-gl,  a  market  town  of  Ireland, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Tralee.  It 
has  a  trade  in  corn,  butter,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and 
earthenware,  and  the  fisheries  in  the  bay  are 
valuable.   Fop.  3900. 

Dingwall,  ding'-tvatvl,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ross.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Peflcr,  11  miles  N.W.  from 
Inverness.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
rich  and  fertile.  Fop.  of  parish,  2400 ;  of  town, 
2100. 

DiNKELSBTJiiL,  dhi-Tcels-hool,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  flanked  with 
towers  and  ditches,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Anspach. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  fustian,  stock- 
ings, and  leather.    Fop.  5200. 

DiNWiDDiE,  din-wid'-de,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
U.S.   Area.  616  square  miles.    Fop.  26,000. 

Digs,  Nome  re  de,  de'-os,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
on  the  road  from  the  mines  of  Sombrerete  to 
Durango,  and  about  20  miles  S.E.  from  the  last 
named  town.   Fop.  7000. 

Dirk-Hartog  Island,  dirk  har'-tog,  lies  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Australia,  and  has  a  precipitous 
coast.  IJxt.  45  miles  long,  by  10  broad.  Lat. 
26°  S.    io?i.  113°  E. 

Disappointment,  Islands  of,  a  group  in 
the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  so  named  by  Commodore 
Byron,  and  discovered  in  1765.  Lat.  14°  5'  S. 
Lon.  142°  W. — The  name  also  of  several  other 
islands  and  capes. 

DisENTis,  de-sen -te,  a  small  town  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Khine,  34  miles  S.W.  from  Chur  or  Coire.  It 
has  a  monastery,  which  was  erected  in  the  7th 
century.  Fop.  1500.  This  village  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 
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Dismal  Swamp,  iZis'-waZ,  a  very  large  morass, 
nearly  30  miles  in  length,  by  about  10  broad, 
partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area,  about  300  square  miles.  Lake 
Drummond  is  situated  in  this  swamp,  and  it  is 
traversed  by  a  canal  named  after  it. — Mrs.  Stowe 
here  laid  the  scene  of  her  novel  *'  Dred  :  a  talo 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp." 

Diss,  diss,  a  town  and  parish  of  Norfolk,  in 
England,  on  the  Waveney,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Norwich.  Manf.  Hempen  cloth,  hose,  and 
stays.    Fop.  3700. 

DiTHMARSH,  North  and  South,  dit'-marsh, 
two  districts  which  belong  to  the  duchy  of 
Ilolstein,  Denmark,  and  lie  between  the  Eider 
and  the  Elbe.  Area  of  the  N.,  230  square 
miles;  pop.  33,000;  chief  town,  Heyden.  Area 
of  the  S.,  275  square  miles;  p)op.  35,000;  chief 
town,  Meldorf. 

DiTTON,  dit'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous  pa- 
rishes in  England,  of  which  the  largest  is 
Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey,  13  miles  W.  from 
London,  on  the  South- Western  Railway.  Fop, 
2253. 

Diu,  de-u',  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  situated  on  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Guzerat  peninsula.  It  belongs  to  the  Portu- 
guese. Fop.  3000.  To  the  W.  of  this  town  is 
Diu-HEAD  Cape,  in  lat.  20°  43'  N. ;  lon.  71°  3' 
2"  E. 

DiVEN,  de'-ven,  a  market  town  of  Hungary, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Alt-sohl.  Manf.  Chiefly 
glass.    Fop.  2000. 

Divis,  de-ve,  an  old  district  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Dauphine.  It  was  ceded,  in  1414, 
by  Louis  de  Poitiers  to  Charles  VI. 

Dixon  Entrance,  a  strait  on  the  W.  coast  of 
N.  America,  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archi- 
pelago and  Queen  Charlotte  Island.  Length, 
from  E.  to  W.,  estimated  at  100  miles. 

Dizful,  diz-ful,  a  city  of  Persia,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Shuster.  It  is  the  chief  mart 
in  the  province  of  Khuzistan.  Fop.  estimated 
at  12,000. 

DiziER,  St.,  de'-ze-ai,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  on  the  Marne,  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Chalons. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  church, 
town-house,  communal  college,  and  court  of 
commerce :  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  town.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
iron  goods,  with  a  trade  in  timber  and  iron. 
Fop.  8077.— The  emperor  Charles  V.  besieged 
and  took  this  place  in  1564;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  in  two 
battles  fought  January  27  and  March  27,  1814. 

Djokjokarta,  jok'-jo-lcar'-ta,  a  Dutch  resi- 
dency of  Java,  near  the  middle  of  the  S.  coast 
of  that  island.  Besc.  Fertile,  and  abounding  in 
forests  of  teak-wood;  the  soil  produces  rice, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  in  abundance.  Fop.  326,000. 
— The  Town  of  the  same  name  is  the  seat  of  a 
Dutch  resident,  and  a  native  sultan,  who  has  a 
body-guard  of  young  females,  completely  armed 
and  equipped,  some  of  whom  do  duty  on  horse- 
back.  Fop.  90,000. 

Dnieper,  ne'-per,  anciently  the  Borj^sthenes, 
a  large  river  of  European  Russia,  which  rises  in 
a  marsh  in  the  forest  of  Volkonsky,  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  and  after'  a  direct 
course  of  020  miles,  fiills  into  the  Black  Sea  on 
its  northern  side,  between  Oczakov  and  Kinburn. 
If  its  windings  are  calculated,  its  length  would 
be  not  less  than  1200  miles.    Its  principal 
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affluents  are  the  Berezina,  Droutz,  Bug,  Pripet, 
Soj,  Desna,  Soula,  Chorol,  and  Samara. 

Dniester,  nees'-ter,  the  ancient  Tyras,  a  large 
river  of  Europe,  which  has  its  source  in  a  lake 
amid  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  600 
miles,  empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  between 
Ovidiopol  and  Akerman.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Tismenica,  Stry,  Bistritza,  Podhorze, 
Stripa,  and  Sered. 

DoAB,  do-ah,  the  name  given  in  India  to  any 
large  or  small  tract  of  land  enclosed  between 
two  rivers.   The  word  signifies  "  two  waters." 

DoBBERAN',  dob'-be-ran,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Mecklenburgh,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Rostock. 
It  has  a  sea-bathing  establishment,  and  is  much 
frequented  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  springs 
and  baths.   Fop.  3500. 

DoBELN,  de{ry-beln,  a  town  of  Saxony,  35 
miles  S.E.  from  Leipsic.  It  stands  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Mulde,  and  has  two 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  several  schools. 
Manf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  other  goods.  Fop. 
7500. 

DoBRUDSCHA,  or  DoBRTJSKA,  do-broods'-Jca,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  little  Goldbach,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Koniggratz.   Fo2).  2000. 

DoBRUDSCHA,  or  DoBRUSKA,  a  district  of 
European  Turkey,  forming  the  N.E.  part  of 
Bulgaria,  having  Silistria  and  the  Danube  on 
its  W.,  and  extending  from  the  St.  George 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  on  the  S.,  to  Cape  Kali 
Akra,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Desc.  Low,  sterile,  and 
marshy,  but  destitute  of  water  fit  to  drink. 
Anciently  this  region  was  crossed  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Danube  by  the  wall  of  Trajan, 
which  lay  between  Chernovada  and  Kustanje. 
This  was  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  Russian  war 
of  1851-56. 

DocE,  Rio,  do'-sai,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising 
near  the  town  of  Ouro  Preto,  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  300 
miles,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  19°  30'  S. 

DocHART,  dok'drt,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  which  joins  the  Lochy  at  Killin, 
and  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of  a  Lake  of 
the  same  name. 

DoDDiNGTOif,  dod'-ding-foriy  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  England,  the  largest,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  having  a  population  of  about 
8000. 

Dodge,  dodj,  a  county  in  Wisconsin,  U.S. 
Area.  900  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Du  Lac  and  Chicago  Railway. 

DoDiBERG-,  do'-de-bairg,  a  summit  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Glarus,  having 
an  elevation  of  nearly  11,900  feet. 

DoFRiNES,  or  DovREFJELD,  dofr'-felt,  a  chain 
of  mountains  dividing  Norway  from  Sweden. 
{See  Norway.) 

Dogger  Bank,  dog'-ger  banJc,  an  extensive 
sandbank  in  the  North  Sea,  between  the  coasts 
of  Denmark  and  England,  the  W.  extremity 
reaching  nearly  to  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  E.  to  within  60  miles  of  the  coast  of  Jutland. 
Its  fisheries  are  important.  In  1781  a  naval 
battle  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets 
was  fought  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  Neither 
could  claim  the  victory. 

Dogs,  Isle  of,  or  Poplar  Marshes,  dogs,  a 
portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  England, 
opposite  Greenwich,  formed  by  the  windings  of 
the  Thames,  3^  miles  E.  from  St.  Paul's.— It 
takes  its  name,  according  to  one  tradition,  from 
the  king's  hounds  having  formerly  been  kept 
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here;  but  other  authorities  say  that  its  real 
name  was  the  "  Isle  of  Ducks,"  in  allusion  to 
the  number  of  wild  fowl  frequenting  the  spot. 

DoKO,  do'-ko,  a  region  of  tropical  Africa,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Abyssinia,  inhabited  by  a  pigmy  race 
of  negroes.  They  are  in  a  wild  state,  wearing 
no  covering  whatever,  and  subsisting  on  roots, 
honey,  and  reptiles.  The  men  have  no  beards, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  pigmies  of  the 
ancients.   Lat.  3°  N.   Lon.  37°  E. 

DoL,  doly  an  old  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  St.  Malo.  It  possesses  a  fine  old 
gothic  church,  formerly  a  cathedral,  built  of 
grey  granite.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duces corn,  cider,  and  flax,  and  salt  is  obtained 
from  the  marshes.   Fop.  4200. 

Dole,  dole,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  on  the  Doubs,  28 
miles  S.E.  from  Dijon.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  court  of  justice,  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  two  hospitals,  an  old  building  called  the 
Tour  de  Vergy,  which  serves  as  a  prison,  and  a 
theatre.  It  has  also  a  public  library,  and  the 
remains  of  a  castle  built  in  the  12th  century 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Manf.  Straw  hats, 
leather,  earthenware,  hosiery,  optical  instru- 
ments, and  .wax  candles.  Fop.  10,600. — This 
place  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Franche  Comte,  till  it  was  united  to 
France.  Its  fortifications  were  of  great  strength 
till  1674,  when  they  were  dismantled. 

DoLGELLT,  or  DoLGELLEU,  dol-getJi-U,  a 
parish  and  irregularly  built  town  of  North 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  46  miles  W. 
from  Shrewsbury.  Its  principal  public  edifices 
are  a  parish  church,  several  dissenting  chapels, 
a  county-hall,  gaol,  market-house,  and  town- 
hall.  Manf.  Coarse  woollens.  Fop.  of  parish, 
1600 ;  of  town,  2217.— In  1404  Owen  Glendower 
held  a  parliament  here. 

Dollar,  dol'-lar,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  10  miles 
N.E.  from  Stirling.  Fop.  1600.— In  1819  an 
academy  was  founded  here,  under  the  will  of 
Captain  McNab,  who,  from  being  a  poor  ship- 
boy  on  board  a  coasting  vessel,  became  a  man 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  He  left  £90,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  building  is  a  noble  structure, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  and  the  branches  taught 
in  it  are  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  Latin, 
Greek,  the  modern  languages,  geography,  draw- 
ing, mathematics,  and  botany.  The  fees  are 
regulated  by  a  graduated  scale;  but  an  excellent 
education  can  be  obtained  by  the  poorer  classes 
for  eightpence  a  quarter  for  each  class  attended. 

Dollart  Bay,  or  The  Dollert,  dol-larV,  a 
large  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  extending  between 
Hanover  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ems.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed, 
in  ]277,  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which 
swept  away  nearly  34  villages.  The  land  which 
was  then  covered  by  the  ocean  is  now  being 
gradually  reclaimed. 

Dolores,  Nostra  Senora  de  los,  do-lor'-ais,  a 
town  of  the  Mexican  empire,  24  miles  N.W.  from 
Guanaxuato.  Here,  in  1810,  commenced  the 
troubles  [which  ended  in  the  independence  of 
Mexico. 

Domingo,  San,  do-min'-go,  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  the  AV. 
Indies,  and  the  oldest  city  founded  by  Euro- 
peans in  the  Western  hemisphere,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozama,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The 
plan  of  the  city  is  quadi'ilatcral,  and  it  is  wholly 
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surrounded  by  a  rampart.  The  houses  are  well- 
proportioned,  with  flat  roofs,  and  a  courtyard  in 
the  middle,  with  surrounding  galleries  inside, 
and  balconies  to  the  street.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  cathedral,  which  was  finished  in  1540 ;  a 
barracks,  in  which  is  the  arsenal ;  a  palace,  and 
several  convents  and  nunneries.  Its  trade  is 
very  limited,  the  harbour  being  unfit  for  large 
ships.  Fop,  15,000.  Lat.  18°  29'  N.  Lon.  69° 
69'  W. — About  the  year  1586  the  city  was  sacked 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake. — The  name  of  several 
settlements,  villages,  and  rivers  in  South 
America. 

Domingo.    {See  Hayti.) 

Dominica,  Republic  of,  domJ -e-ne -lea,  a 
government  in  the  E,  part  of  the  Island  of 
Hayti,  founded  in  18-13.   Fop.  50,000, 

Dominica,  an  island  in  the  W.  Indies,  be- 
longing to  the  Leeward  group,  lying  about  20 
miles  to  the  I^^".  of  Martinique.  Bxt.  30  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  13.  Desc.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  mountainous, 
interspersed  by  many  rich  and  beautiful  valleys. 
Its  highest  summit,  Morne  Diablotin,  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  5500  feet,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  Cuba, 
llayti,  and  Jamaica,  is  higher  than  any  peak  in 
the  other  W.  India  islands.  It  is  well  watered. 
Pro.  Coffee,  sugar,  maize,  cotton,  cacao,  tobacco, 
timber,  and  cabinet  wood.  Poultry,  game,  and 
bees  are  abundant.  Tlxp.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 
molasses,  cane-juice,  cacao,  and  copper-ore. 
Toy.  about  25,000.  Lat.  15°  30'  N.  Lon.  61° 
30'  W.— The  chief  town  is  Roseau,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island.  This  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  claimed  alter- 
nately by  England,  France,  and  Spain :  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763. 

DoMMEL,  dom'-mel,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  rises  in  N.  Brabant,  and,  after  a  course  of 
45  miles,  joins  the  Aa  at  Bois-le-Duc. 

DoMO  d'Ossola,  do'-mo  dos'-so-la,  a  town  of 
N.  Italy,  on  the  Toce,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Simplon  route,  20  miles  from  Pallanza.  It  has 
an  old  castle,  a  handsome  parish  church  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings,  and  several  palaces  be- 
longing to  members  of  the  Piedmontese  nobility. 
The  town  was  held  by  France  from  1796  to  1814, 
after  which  time  it  was  restored  to  Piedmont. 

DoMREMY-LA-PucELLE,  dom'-rai-me,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  7 
miles  N.  from  Neufchateau.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  has  a  monument  to  her 
memory. 

Don,  don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  Ben 
Avon,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  60  miles, 
fallhig  into  the  North  Sea,  2  miles  from  Aber- 
deen.— Another  in  England,  rising  in  the  moors 
near  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  and,  after  a  course 
of  55  miles,  joining  the  Ouse  at  Goole.  It  com- 
municates by  canals  with  the  Calder  and  the 
Trent. 

Don,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  European 
Russia,  which  issues  from  a  small  lake  in  the 
government  of  Tula,  and,  after  a  winding  course 
of  nearly  1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
by  many  mouths.  It  is  united  by  canal  with  the 
Oka,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga;  and  thus  connects 
the  Sea  of  Azov  with  the  Caspian. 

Don,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  departments 
Maine-and-Loire  and  llle-and-Vilaine.  After  a 
course  of  about  40  miles,  it  unites  with  the 
Vilaine,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Redon. 

Don,  country  of  the  Cossacks,  a  government 
of  European  Russiji,  between  the  governments 
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of  Voronej  and  Ekaterinoslav  on  the  N.  and  W., 
the  province  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov  on  the  S.,  and  the  governments  of  Saratov 
and  Astrakan  on  the  N.  and  E.  Fop.  700,000. 
(See  Cossacks  and  Russia.) 

Dona,  San,  do'-na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the 
Piave,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Venice.   Fop.  4500. 

DoNABUE,  don-a-boo',  a  town  of  British 
Burmah,  65  miles  N.W.  from  Rangoon.  In 
1825  the  British  were  repulsed  here  by  the 
Burmese,  and  again  in  1853,  when  several 
officers  were  slain. 

DoNAGHADEE,  don-u-ha-de' seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  on  the  Irish 
Channel,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Belfast.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  streets,  intersected  by 
narrow  lanes,  and  has  a  harbour,  with  a  light- 
house. It  is  the  chief  station  of  a  coast-guard 
district.  Fop.  2671.— Many  of  Ihe  female  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  embroidering  muslins 
for  the  Glasgow  houses,  whilst  others  are 
engaged  in  flax-mills.  The  harbour  is  inclosed 
by  a  new  and  well-built  pier,  occupying  an  area 
of  7  acres  and  sutficiently  large  to  accommodate 
60  or  70  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage. 

DoNAGHMORE,  don-a-mor',  the  name  of  a 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland,  with  populations 
ranging  between  40  and  10,000. 

DoNAGHMOYNE,  don-a-moin' ,  a  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  3  miles  from 
Carrickmacross.    Fop.  11,000. 

DoNAUESCHiNGEN,  don'-oii-es-sking'-en,  a 
town  of  Southern  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  38  miles  N.W.  from  Constance.  Fop. 
3000.— In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  a  spring, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Danube. 

DoNAUv^ERTH,  doTi'-ou-vairt,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Danube,  25  miles  N.W.  from 
Augsburg.— The  duke  of  Marlborough  forced  a 
strongly  intrenched  camp  of  the  Bavarians  near 
this  town  in  1704. 

Don  Benito,  be-ne'-to,  a  town  of  Spain,  58 
miles  E.  from  Badajoz.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  comprising  8  villages. 
Manf.  Principally  woollens.   Fop.  15,500. 

DoNCASTER,  don'-Jcas-ter,  a  town  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Dun,  or  Don, 
18  miles  N.E.  from  Sheffield.  It  is  well  built, 
kept  remarkably  elean,  and  consists  of  one  main 
street,  besides  several  other  smaller  ones.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  which 
has  been  rebuilt  since  1850,  Christ  church, 
several  chapels,  a  town-hall,  theatre,  gaol, 
lyceum,  market-house,  a  corn-exchange,  the 
mansion-house,  and  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  spinning, 
glove  and  stocking  knitting,  ropes,  agricultural 
implements  and  machines.  Fop.  17,632. — The 
races  held  near  this  town  take  rank  among  the 
principal  meetings  of  this  khid  in  the  kingdom, 
and  were  established  in  1703.  In  1776  the 
celebrated  St.  Leger  stakes  were  founded,  and 
took  their  name  from  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  These 
stakes  are  for  three-year-old  animals,  and 
amount,  annually,  to  £4000  or  £5000.  The 
racecourse  is  one' of  the  finest  in  England,  and 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Doncaster  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Don  Cossacks,  Couniry  of.  {See  Don,  Cos- 
sacks of  the.) 

Donegal,  don'-e-gaicl,  a  maritime  county  of 
Ireland,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ogean,  E.  by  the  counties  of  Londonderry  aucl 
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Tyrone,  S.  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh  and  the 
bay  of  Ballyshaimon.  Area.  1865  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  with  a  vast  deal  of  waste 
land  in  the  form  of  bogs.  The  soil,  generally 
speaking,  is  far  from  fertile,  and  the  country  is 
but  very  thinly  wooded.  Eivers.  The  Finn,  the 
Derg,  the  Deele,  the  Erne,  the  Gweebarra.  the 
Owenea,  the  Lecannan,  and  the  Swilly.  Lakes. 
Numerous,  the  chief  being  Lough  Derg.  Fro. 
Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Its  tisheries  are 
important,  and  afford  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants.   Fop.  233,000. 

Donegal,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  10 
miles  N.  from  Ballyshannon.  Fop.  1541. — This 
place  gives  the  title  of  marquis,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  to  the  family  of  Chichester. 

Donegal,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Donegal  Bay,  an  indentation  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  extending  25  miles 
between  Ballyconeral  Point  on  the  S.,  andMalin 
Bay  Head  on  the  N.  It  is  about  20  miles  wide 
at  its  entrance,  and  receives  several  rivers. 

DoNETZ,  do-netz,  a  river  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Don.  It  rises 
in  the  government  of  Koursk,  and,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Don,  40  miles  N.E. 
from  Novo  Tcherkask. 

DoNGOLA,  don-go' -la,  a  town  on  the  Nile,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Nubia. 
It  stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  im- 
portant both  as  a  place  of  trade  and  a  military 
depot.  It  has  an  indigo-factory,  but  its  chief 
trafiSc  is  in  slaves,  which  it  exchanges  for  goods 
of  different  kinds  from  Cairo.  Pop.  Not  known. 
LaU  19°  10'  N.  Lon.  30°  22'  E.— The  Province 
lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  between  lat.  18° 
and  19°  40'  N.  Ibrahim  Pacha  took  it  from  the 
Mamelukes  in  1820. 

DoNGUKPOOE,  or  DoNGEPORE,  do7i-ger-poor' ,  a 
native  state  of  India,  with  a  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Rajpootana. 
Area.  1000  square  miles.  It  has  a  small  armed 
force,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  British.  Fop. 
100,000.  Lat.  between  23°  35'  and  24°  3'  N. 
Lon.  between  73°  40'  and  74°  18'  E. 

DoNNiNGTON,  don'-uing-ton,  the  name  of 
several  English  parishes,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000.  The  principal  is  in  Lin- 
colnshire, which  has  a  market  town  of  the  same 
name,  connected  by  canal  with  Boston. 

DoNNTBROOK  (St.  Mary's),  don' -ne-lrooTc,  a 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Leinster,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin.  It  includes 
several  small  towns,  whose  united  population  is 
estimated  at  12,151. — The  village  of  Donny- 
brook  contains  about  1200  inhabitants,  and  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  fair,  which  is  held 
during  the  week  commencing  August  26th. 

DoNZY,  daicn'-ze,  a  parish  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Nievre,  situated  on  the 
Nonain,  25  miles  N.  from  Never.    Fop.  4200. 

DooN,  doon,  a  town  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  10  miles 
from  Tipperary.   Fop.  700. 

DooN,  a  lake  and  river  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 
The  river  rises  in  the  lake,  and,  after  a  course  of 
18  miles,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  3  miles 
S.  from  Ayr.  It  is  celebrated  by  Burns  in  his 
beautifully  plaintive  lyric,  beginning, 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon.** 
The  Lake  is  22  miles  S.E.  from  Ayr,  and  is  5 
miles  long,  by  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth, 
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D'or,  or  DoRES  MoNTS,  dor,  a  mountain 
group  of  France,  belonging  to  the  Auvergne,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy-de-D6mc.  Tliey  are 
volcanic,  and  their  principal  summit  is  the  Puy 
de  Sanoy,  which  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  6203 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  Dor 
t>nd  Dogne,  which  form  the  Dordogne,  have 
their  sources  in  them. 

Dora  Baltea,  and  Dora  EiPAiRA,c7or'-a,  two 
rivers  of  N.  Italy,  tributary  to  the  Po.  The 
Dora  Baltea  rises  at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, and,  after  a  course  of  90  miles,  joins  the 
Po  near  Crescentino,  and,  under  the  French, 
gave  its  name  to  a  department.  The  Dora  Ri- 
paira  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and,  alter  a 
course  of  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Po  near  Turin. 
There  are  several  towns  on  the  banks  of  both 
rivers. 

Dorchester,  dor'-cJiest-er,  the  chief  town  of 
Dorsetshire,  in  England,  situated  on  a  slope 
rising  from  the  river  Frome  8  miles  N.  from 
Weymouth.  It  consists  principally  of  three 
spacious  streets,  and  has  four  churches,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  three  almshouses,  a  county  gaol,  town- 
hall,  market-house,  shire-hall,  theatre,  cavalry 
barracks,  and  a  union  workhouse.  Ilanf. 
Chiefly  serges;  there  are  many  breweries  in  the 
town,  and  it  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  beer. 
Fop.  6823,  Dorchester  was  an  important  sta- 
tion of  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  "  Bloody  Assize"  held  by  Judge  Jeflferies  in 
the  west  of  England,  in  1685,  after  the  rebellion 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. — A  station  on  the 
South  Western  and  Great  Western  Railways. 

Dorchester,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Thames,  9  miles  S.E. 
from  Oxford.   Fop.  1100. 

Dorchester,  a  township  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  3  miles  from  Boston.  Fop.  8000,  employed 
in  the  fisheries  and  various  manufactures. 

Dorchester,  a  county  of  Maryland,  U.S.,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  Area.  604 
square  miles,  Fop.  19,000,  of  whom  about  a 
fourth  are  blacks. 

Dordogne,  dor'-done,  a  large  river  of  France, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Dor  and  Dogne,  and, 
after  a  course  of  220  miles,  falling  into  the 
Garonne,  15  miles  below  Bordeaux. 

Dordogne,  a  department  of  France,  adjoining 
the  departments  of  the  Gironde,  Charente,  and 
Correze.  ^rea.  3535  square  m.iles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous in  some  parts,  in  others  marshy,  and  in 
others  dry  and  sandy.  Much  of  it  is  unculti- 
vated. It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements, 
called  after  their  chief  towns,  Pengereux,  Ber- 
gerac,  Noutron,  Riberac,  and  Sarlat.  Fivers. 
The  Dordogne  and  the  Vezere.  Fro.  Rye,  buck- 
wheat, maize,  and  chestnuts.  Minerals.  Coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  lithographic 
stones,  and  marble.  Man/.  Paper,  brandy,  li- 
queurs, and  iron  wares.   Fop.  502,000. 

Dordrecht,  dort'-reJct.    {See  Dort.) 

Dork  ing,  dor -king,  a  town  of  Surrey,  near 
the  river  Mole,  22  miles  S.W.  from  London.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  trade  in  lime, 
flour,  and  poultry.  This  last  is  a  peculiar  breed, 
having^  five  claws,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
the  London  market.  Fop.  7000.  A  station  on 
the  South- Eastern  Railway. 

Dornach,  dor'-nak,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
20  miles  N.K.  from  Soleure,  remarkable  for  the 
victory  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1499,  and  which  gave  Switzerland 
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her  independence.  Fop.  700. — Maupertuis,  the 
mathematician,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
this  place. 

DoENOcn,  FiETH  OP,  dor'-noJc,  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  in  Scotland,  dividing-  the  S.  part  of  Suther- 
landshire  from  the  county  of  Ross.  Its  entrance 
is  nearly  15  miles  wide. 

Dornoch,  a  town  and  parish  of  Sutherland- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
Dornoch,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Dingwall,  Fop. 
of  parish,  3000 ;  of  town,  600.— The  bishops  of 
Caithness  resided  here  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution.  Gilbert  Murray,  one  of  them,  is 
supposed  to  have  built  the  cathedral  in  the  13th 
century,  and  was  canonized  under  the  name  of 
St.  Gilbert. 

DoRPAT,  DoRPET,  DoEP,  or  Derpt,  dor'-pat, 
a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  Livonia,  on  the 
Embach,  122  miles  N.E.  from  Riga.  A  univer- 
sity was  established  here  in  1802,  by  the  emperor 
Alexander.  It  had  originally  been  founded  in 
1632,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  but  had 
been  supiDressed  in  1656.  Fop.  14,000,  Laf. 
53°  22'  N.    Lon.  26°  43'  E. 

Dorset,  dor'-set,  a  post  township  of  Benning- 
ton county,  Vermont,  U.  S.,  27  miles  N.E.  from 
Bennington.   Fop.  1500. 

Dorsetshire,  dor' -set-sheer,  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts,  E.  by  Hampshire,  S.  by  the  British 
Channel,  and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset.  Area.  987  square  miles.  Desc.  Diver- 
sified by  hill  and  dale  in  the  S.,  level  in  the  N., 
and  traversed  in  the  centre  by  chalk  downs,  on 
which  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  fed.  Fivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Stour,  Frome,  Piddle, 
Char,  Yeo  or  Ivel,  and  Wey.  There  are  mineral 
waters  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Fro.  Wheat, 
barley,  hemp,  and  linseed.  The  dairy  farming 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  great  quantities  of  butter  are  sent  to 
London.  Minerals.  A  bituminous  slaty  coal, 
two  kinds  of  freestone,  quarried  in  the  isle  of 
Portland,  and  in  Purbeck  a  kind  of  coarse  mar- 
ble and  potter's  clay.  Manf.  Twine,  cordage, 
netting,  sacking,  sailcloth,  linens,  silks,  and 
woollens.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Lyme  and  Portland,  from  April  to  June, 
and  other  fish  frequent  the  coast  in  great  variety. 
Fop.  188,789. 

DoRT,  DoRAT,  or  Dordrecht,  dort,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  in  S. 
Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Meuse,  11 
miles  ;S.E.  from  Rotterdam.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  great  church,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  chimes ;  an  elegant  town-house,  the 
exchange,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  hospitals, 
and  other  institutions.  The  situation  of  Dort 
is  highly  favourable  for  trade,  and  the  harbour 
sufficiently  commodious.  Great  quantities  of 
timber  are  floated  here  from  Switzerland  and 
Upper  Germany  down  the  Rhine.  It  has  several 
docks  for  shipbuilding;  and  a  brisk  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  yarn  and  linen,  as  well  as  in  salt, 
flax,  corn,  and  oil.  There  are  also  some  sugar- 
refineries,  tobacco-factories,  and  saw-mills.  The 
salmon  fisheries  are  productive.  Fop.  23,238. — 
This  place  was  the  original  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Holland,  and,  in  1572,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Provinces  was  first  declared 
in  this  town.  In  1618  and  1619  the  synod 
which  pronounced  against  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
niinius  was  also  held  here.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  brothers  de  Witt. 

Dortmund,  dort'-moond.  a  walled  town  of 
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Prussian  Westphalia,  on  the  Emsehe,  45  miles 
N.E.  from  Cologne.  It  is  chief  town  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Arns- 
berg,  and  the  seat  of  several  courts  and  public 
offices.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
nails,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  23,372.  In  1815,  this 
place  was  given  to  Prussia  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  A  station  on  the  Cologne  and  Minden 
Railway. 

DoTis,  do'-tis,  a  market-town  of  West  Hun- 
gary, 13  miles  S.E.  from  Komorn.  It  has  several 
churches  and  chapels,  a  college,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary.  Manf.  Woollens  and  porcelain.  Fop. 
5000. 

DouAi,  or  DoiJAT,  doo'-ai,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  on  the  small  river  Scarpe,  18  miles  S. 
from  Lille.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,  lace,  and  thread.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a  cannon-foundry,  an  arsenal,  an  artillery 
school,  a  theatre,  public  library,  and  several 
hospitals.  It  has  been  long  noted  for  its  uni- 
versity, and  also  for  its  English  schools.  Manf 
Lace,  cottons,  gauzes,  glass,  soap,  earthenware, 
and  sugar.  Fop,  24,436. — This  place  was  taken 
by  the  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  in  1719. 

DouBS, <ioo&,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  department  of  the  Jura.  Area.  2020  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  but  fertile  in  many 
parts,  with  excellent  pasturage  for  a  valuable 
breed  of  draught-horses  which  it  possesses.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which  take 
their  names  from  their  chief  towns,  Besan^on, 
Portarlise,  Baume,  Montbelliard.  Minerals. 
Iron,  salt,  and  gypsum.  Fop.  297,000.— The 
River,  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  passes  through  it,  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jura,  and  washing  St.  Hypolite,  Be- 
san^on.  Dole,  &c.,  in  a  course  of  288  miles,  it 
enters  the  Saone,  near  Verdun. 

Douce,  doos,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  6  miles  from  Bray.  Height^ 
about  2400  feet. 

Doudeville,  dood'-veel,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  25  miles 
N.W.  from  Rouen.  Manf.  Coarse  cotton  fabrics. 
Fop.  3800. 

Doue,  doo'-ai,  a  small  town  in  the  department 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Angers, 
with  a  manufacture  of  druggets  and  tammies. 
Fop.  3337.— Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  supposed,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  that  belonged  to  king  Dagobert  I.  of 
France. 

Douglas,  a  village  and  parish  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  8  miles  S.  from  Lanark.  Fop.  of 
parish,  2500;  of  village,  1400,  mostly  employed 
in  collieries  and  cotton-factories. — Also  a  small 
river  which  joins  the  Clyde. 

Douglas,  a  seaport  and  chief  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  on  the  S.E.  shore,  80  miles  N.W.  from 
Liverpool.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe, 
and  it  has  a  parish  church,  four  chapels  of  ease, 
several  chapels  for  Nonconformists,  a  court- 
house, the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  a  hospital,  a  free 
grammar-school,  custom-house,  assembly  rooms, 
mechanics'  institute,  and  four  public  libraries. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  linen,  canvas,  paper  and 
cordage.  Fop.  12,511.  Douglas  has  steam 
communication  with  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and 
I  Dublin. 
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DouLLENS,  dool'-len,  a  town  of  France,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Amiens.  It  has  a  citadel, 
theatre,  and  a  trade  in  cotton  yarn,  hempen 
cloths,  and  corn.  Manf.  Canvas,  leather,  and 
beetroot  sugar.^  Fop.  4900.  Thiis  town  was 
taken  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

DouEO,  doo-ro,  a  large  river  in  Spain,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and,  flowing  W., 
traverses  more  than  half  the  width  of  Spain  and 
the  whole  of  Portugal.  After  a  course  of  400 
miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  3  miles  from 
Oporto.  Its  basin  is  the  largest  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  The  wine  country  of  the  Douro 
begins  50  miles  to  the  E.  of  Oporto.— This 
river  was  crossed  in  1809  by  the  British  army 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  sur- 
prised the  French  under  Marshal  Soult,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Oporto. 

DouEO,  DuERO,  or  Beira  Mae,  a  subdivision 
of  the  province  of  Beira  in  Portugal,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Porto,  Aveiro,  and  Coimbra, 
having  the  Atlantic  on  W.,  and,  on  its  other 
sides,  the  provinces  Minho,  Upper  Beira,  and 
Estremadura.  Area.  3872  square  miles.  Fop. 
900,000. 

DoTJEO,  PuLO,  an  island  of  the  Island  Archi- 
pelago, 35  miles  from  Timor,  almost  barren, 
and  yielding  little  else  than  spelt  and  beans. 
Fop.  5000.    Lat.  10°  48'  S.    Lon.  \22P  41'  E. 

DousTEE,  and  Douve,  doostr,  two  rivers  of 
France,  the  former,  after  a  course  of  about  30 
miles,  joining  the  Dordogne  at  Argentat;  and 
the  latter,  alter  a  course  of  30  miles,  entering 
the  English  Channel  at  Carentan. 

Doux,  doo,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  Ardeche,  and,  after  a  course 
of  25  miles,  joins  the  Rhone  near  Tournon. 

DouzE,  La,  dooze,  a  river  of  France,  traversing 
the  departments  Gers  and  Landes,  and,  after  a 
course  of  55  miles,  joining  the  Midouze  at 
Mont-de-Marsan. 

Dove,  duv,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near 
Buxton,  and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  falling 
into  the  Trent  below  Burton. 

Dovee,  do'-ver,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  Kent,  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  falls 
into  its  harbour,  88  miles  E.S.E.  from  London. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  three  long  streets  con- 
verging to  a  point ;  the  upper  part  called  the 
Town,  and  the  lower  the  Pier.  It  has  four 
churches,  numerous  chapels  for  Nonconformists, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  gaol :  a  free  school,  a  charity 
school,  and  a  hospital.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  and  spacious  castle,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  are  fortified.  The  castle  occu- 
pies a  lofty  eminence,  steep  and  rugged  towards 
the  town  and  harbour,  and  presenting  a  preci- 
pitous cliff',  320  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has 
casemated  batteries,  a  bomb-proof  magazine 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  barracks  capable 
of  accommodating  from  3000  to  4000  men. 
Altogether  it  covers  an  area  of  35  acres,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  its  fortifications  have 
been  augmented  and  strengthened  to  an  extent 
which  has  rendered  it  an  impregnable  fortress. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  works  have  cost 
£150,000.  The  harbour  consists  of  three  basins, 
of  which  the  outer  one  is  inclosed  by  two  piers 
150  feet  apart;  further  improvements  are  in 
progress  which  will  render  the  whole  an  im- 
portant harbour  of  refuge.  It  is  the  principal 
place  of  embarkation  for  France,  and  has 
constant  communication  with  Calais  by  steam 
packets.  It  has  a  thriving  coasting  trade,  and 
imports  from  the  CQutinent  eggs,  fruit,  and 
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other  agricultural  produce.  Fop.  24,970.  Lat, 
51°  7'  N.  Lon.  1°  18'  E.  This  town  is  the  tcr- 
minus  of  the  South- Eastern,  and  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Railways. 

Dover,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  ranging  between 
2000  and  9000. 

Dover,  Strait  op  (the  French  Fas-de- 
Calais),  connects  the  English  Channel  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  separates  England  from  France. 
It  extends  from  Cape  Griz-Nez  and  Dungeness 
on  the  N.E.,  to  Calais  and  the  South  Foreland. 
Length,  22  miles,  with  a  breadth  ;of  21  miles 
at  its  narrowest  point.  A  submarine  telegraph 
to  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  crosses  the 
strait. 

DowLETABAD,  or  DowHiTABrD,  dou-lo-ta* 

had'y  a  city  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Deccan,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Aurungabad.  The 
fort  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  500  feet 
high,  and  commands  the  town.  Fop.  Unascer- 
tained.   Lat.  19°  52'  N.    Lon.  75°  35'  E. 

Down,  doun,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Antrim  and 
Belfast  Bay,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  W. 
by  the  county  of  Armagh.  Area.  956  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  general,  but 
fertile  in  many  parts.  The  Mourne  mountains 
occupy  a  portion  of  it,  and  attain  an  elevation  of 
nearly  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
Slieve  Donard.  Fivers  and  Lakes.  The  Bann, 
Lagan,  and  Newry;  and  there  are  numerous 
small  lakes  in  different  places,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Lough  Strangford.  Fro.  Oats,  potatoes,  flax, 
and  barley.  Little  wheat  is  grown,  and  the 
cattle  are  small  and  not  held  in  much  estima- 
tion. Great  numbers  of  pigs  are  reared  for  the 
Newry  and  Belfast  markets.  Minerals.  Copper 
and  lead  are  found,  and  black  marble  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish,  with  slate,  coal,  freestone,  and 
crystals.  Manf.  Kelp  is  made  along  the  coast ; 
but  the  principal  are  linens  and  muslins,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  salt.  The  fisheries  afford  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  along  the  coast.  The  county 
exports  butter,  hides,  pork,  and  skins,  with, 
considerable  quantities  of  its  manufactured 
goods.    Fop.  299,302. 

Down,  or  Down-Patrick,  the  chief  town  of 
the  above  county,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Quoyle,  on  a  branch  of  Lough  Strangford. 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Belfast.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  four  main  streets,  intersected  by  several 
lanes.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  a  parish 
church,  chapels,  schools,  court-house,  infirmary, 
prison,  barracks,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf.  Linen,  soap,  and  leather;  and  it 
has  several  breweries.  It  has  holy  wells,  which 
are  visited  by  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims.  Fop, 
about  4156. 

Down,  the  name  of  four  parishes  in  England, 
three  in  Devon  and  one  in  Kent,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  700. 

DowNE,  a  township  of  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.   Fop.  2000. 

DowNHAM,  down'-ham,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Cambridge,  3  miles  N.  from  Ely.   Fop.  2300. 

Downham-Maeket,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Ouse,  11  miles  S.  from 
Lynn.   Fop.  3300. 

Downs,  The,  a  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  England,  between  the  N.  and 
S.  Foreland,  opposite  Ramsgate  and  Deal.  This 
.  weU-knQwa  roadstead  affords  a  most  valuable 
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refuge  to  shipping",  the  Goodwin  Sands  serving 
as  a  breakwater.  Several  hundred  vessels  may 
be  often  seen  here,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind. 

DowNTOir,  doun'-ton,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Wiltshire,  on  the  Avon,  6  miles  S.E.  from 
Salisbury.  It  has  a  church,  several  chapels,  and 
a  grammar-school.  Manf.  Lace,  straw  plait, 
and  ticking;  the  town  also  possesses  some  tan- 
yards  and  malting-houses.  Pop.  3566. — At  a 
short  distance  from  this  place  is  the  estate  of 
Standlinch,  purchased  for  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Nelson,  lor  which  purpose  parliament  voted  a 
sum  of  £100,000. 

Dragonera,  dra-go-nair'-a,  the  name  of 
several  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Draguignan,  dra'-goo-een'-yaiong^  the  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  the  Var,  in  the  S.  of 
France,  57  miles  N.E.  from  Marseilles.  Fop., 
including  the  inhabitants  of  the  coni»aune  on 
which  it  stands,  8000. 

Drammen,  dmm'-men,  a  seaport-town  of 
Norway,  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  on 
the  Drammen,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Christiania. 
Its  parts  were  formerly  separate  villages,  which 
are  now  united  by  a  bridge.  It  has  three 
churches,  several  schools,  and  some  manufac- 
tories, tan-yards,  and  docks  for  shipbuilding. 
Manf.  Leather,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  oil,  ropes, 
and  spirits.  It  also  has  a  trade  in  deals, 
timber,  pitch,  and  iron.  Poj^.  12,000.  Lat,  59° 
44'  N.   Lon.  10°  12'  E. 

Drave,  dravy  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises 
in  the  Tyrol,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Brunecken, 
and,  after  a  course  of  360  miles,  joins  the 
Danube  15  miles  below  Eszek.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  tributaries  of  ihe  Danube. 

Draycot,  di^ai-Jcot,  two  parishes  of  England, 
both  in  Wilts,  one  4  miles  N.  from  Chippenham, 
and  the  other  5  miles  S.  from  Swindon.  Their 
populations  are  small. 

Dbatton,  drai'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  with  populations  ranging 
between  200  and  700,  some  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  various  prefixes  and  affixes. 

Drayton-in-Hales,  or  Market,  a  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Shropshire, 
18  miles  N.E.  from  Shrewsbury.    Fop.  5000. 

Drayton-,  West,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  4  miles  S.  from  Uxbridge.  Fop. 
951. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

DfiEiNTHE,  dreni,  a  frontier  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  having  Hanover  on  the  E.,  and  on 
the  other  sides,  the  provinces  of  Friesland, 
Groningen,  and  Overyssel.  Area.  1028  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fiat  and  marshy,  with  a  soil  that 
is,  generally  speaking,  barren,  and  only  affords 
pasture  for  cattle.  The  principal  employment 
of  the  population  consists  in  feeding  and 
rearing  sheep  and  oxen,  and  in  digging  and 
exporting  peat.  Fop.  about  88,000.  Lat. 
between  52°  35'  and  53°  12'  N,  Lon.  between 
6°  5'  and  7°  5'  E. 

Dbepano,  Cape,  drai'-pa-no,  the  name  of 
several  headlands  in  Greece  and  European 
Turkey. 

Dresden,  dres'-den,  one  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  divided  ; 
being  inclosed  by  Prussia  and  Bohemia,  and 
the  remaining  provinces  of  Saxony,  Bautzen, 
Zwickau,  and  Leipzig.  Area.  1667  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  S.W. ;  elsewhere  the 
country  is  either  undulating  or  tolerably  level : 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing 
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large  herds  and  flocks  of  cattle,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Minerals.  Iron,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  coal,  lignite,  and  marble.  Fop. 
582,213. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  one  of  the  best-built  towns  in 
Europe,  100  miles  S.  from  Berlin,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  bridge.  This  city, 
which  has  long  been  noted  for  its  valuable  col- 
lections of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  antiquities, 
contains  many  Lutheran  churches  and  edifices 
for  other  religious  denominations,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  of  great  beauty,  an  electoral  or 
royal  palace,  with  a  tower  and  steeple  nearly 
380  feet  in  height.  This  building  has  a  number 
of  remarkable  apartments,  particularly  the  series 
of  eight  chambers  called  the  "  Green  Vault,"  all 
of  which  are  paved  with  marble,  and  contain 
statues,  ivory-work,  silver  plate,  vases,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  other  buildings  of  interest 
are  the  Dresden  Gallery,  famed  for  its  paintings; 
the  Palace  of  the  Princes,  the  Augusteum,  or 
Japanese  Palace;  the  Stallgebande  near  the 
royal  palace,  containing  a  magnificent  collection 
of  pictures,  armour,  and  weapons,  an  r/senal, 
the  Briihl  Palace,  the  opera-house,  capable  of 
seating  8000  spectators;  the  theatre,  the  House 
of  Assembly,  the  trades  and  city  halls,  various 
colleges,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts.  The  Zwinger 
buildings  and  gardens,  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
form  a  kind  of  public  promenade,  and  contain  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  curious 
collection  of  arms ;  among  others,  some  of  the 
fire-arms  that  were  first  invented  and  made 
after  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The  Briihl 
Palace  is  the  great  depot  of  the  porcelain  made 
at  Meissen,  a  town  about  14  miles  from  Dresden. 
There  are,  besides  the  buildings  already  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  schools,  an  academy  for 
cadets  of  noble  families,  a  military  school,  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Silk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpels,  mirrors,  porcelain, 
jewellery,  gloves,  leather,  artificial  flowers,  scien- 
tific instruments,  chemicals;  and  there  is  a 
bomb  and  cannon  foundry.  Fop.  128,152,  mostly 
Protestants, — Dresden  was  originally  a  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men; it  did  not  rise  into  importance  as  a  town 
until  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  it 
was  selected  as  the  capital  of  Saxony  in  1270  by 
the  elector  Henry  the  Illustrious.  In  1813  the 
allies  were  defVated,  in  a  terrible  battle,  by  the 
French,  under  the  walls  of  this  city;  and  about 
a  mile  from  it  is  a  granite  block,  surmounted  by 
a  helmet,  marking  the  spot  where  Moreau  fell 
in  this  conflict,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

Dresden-,  the  name  of  several  townships,  with 
small  populations,  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  in  JNew  York,  Illinois,  and  Maine. 

Dreux,  droo,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  on  the  Blaise, 
45  miles  W.  from  Paris.  Manf.  Woollen  goods; 
it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  sheep,  and 
cattle.  The  town  contains  several  tan-yards, 
iron-foundries,  and  dye-w'orks.  Fop.  about 
6000.— In  1183  this  town  was  burned  by  the 
English ;  and  in  1562  the  prince  of  Conde  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  severe  action  fought  between 
the  Huguenots  and  Roman  Catholics  in  its 
neighbourhood.  On  a  hill  that  overlooks  the 
town  there  is  a  magnificent  chapel,  which  was 
built  by  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  when  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  some  of 
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his  own  family  are  entombed.  In  the  town- 
hall  is  the  tomb  of  Philidor,  the  great  chess- 
player and  musical  composer,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  . 

Driffield,  Great,  drif-feeld,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  25 
miles  N.E.  from  York.  It  has  an  ancient 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
corn  exchange,  public  rooms,  dispensary,  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  a  union  workhouse.  Fop. 
4734— It  is  a  station  on  the  Hull  and  Scar- 
borough Railway. 

Drin,  drin,  a  large  river  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Black 
and  White  Drin,  which,  alter  a  course  of  about 
100  miles,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  4  miles  W. 
from  Alessio— Another,  of  European  Turkey, 
which  separates  Bosnia  from  Servia,  and,  after 
a  course  of  180  miles,  joins  the  Save  60  miles  W. 
from  Belgrade. 

Drogheda,  draw' -he-da,  a  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Louth, 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne,  30  miles  N.W. 
from  Dublin.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
but  these  have  fallen  into  decay;  the  town,  how- 
ever, is  compact  and  well  built.  The  principal 
buildings  are  three  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  other  chapels  for  Presbyterians, 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  nonconformists,  several 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  an  infirmary,  bar- 
racks, gaol,  custom-house,  linen-hall,  and  mar- 
ket-house. It  has  also  a  good  harbour.  Manf. 
Linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  cotton,  leather,  to- 
bacco, soap,  and  candles.  There  are  also  some 
breweries,  flax  and  flour  mills,  and  a  large  iron- 
foundry.  Fop.  14,740.— In  1649  Cromwell  was 
twice  repulsed  in  besieging  this  town;  but  in 
the  third  attempt  he  was  successful,  when  most 
of  the  garrison  were  slaughtered. 

Drohobice,  or  Drohobycz,  dro'-Jio-hitsh,  a 
town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  18  miles 
S.E.  from  Sambor.  It  has  several  suburbs, 
numerous  churches,  various  schools,  and  a  fair 
for  cattle  and  corn.  Fop.  8000.  Lat.  49^  22'  N. 
Lon.  23°  35'  E. 

Droitwich,  droit' -witch,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Salwarp,  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Worcester.  It  contains  several  fine 
churches,  and  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
court  chamber,  the  underpart  of  which  is  used 
as  a  market-place,  a  hospital  and  a  Union  work- 
house. Its  principal  manufacture  is  fine  white 
salt,  of  which  about  30,000  tons  are  annually 
produced  from  its  celebrated  brine  springs. 
Fop.  3200. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  and  the  Oxford  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway. 

Drome,  drome,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the 
Upper  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  join- 
ing the  Rhone  12  miles  S.W.  from  Valence. 

Drome,  a  department  of  France,  taking  its 
name  from  the  above  river,  and  comprehending 
the  S.W.  part  of  Lower  Dauphiny.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  the  Isere,  Upper 
Alps,  Lower  Alps,  and  Vaucluse;  the  Rhone 
separating  it  on  the  W.  from  Ardeche.  Area. 
2519  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  ar- 
rondissements,  called  after  their  chief  towns. 
Valence,  Montelimart,  Die,  and  Nyons.  Desc. 
Mountainous  in  the  E.;  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
are  in  some  parts  covered  with  forests  of  beech, 
pine,  and  oak.  The  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  but 
it  has  been  rendered  fertile  in  the  valleys  by  a 
judicious  system  of  irrigation,  Mivers,  The 
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Rhone,  Drome,  and  Isere.  Fro.  Silk,  and  the 
grape  which  yields  the  wine  known  as  Hermi- 
tage. Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  granite, 
and  marble.  Fop.  327,000.  Lat.  between  41° 
9'  and  45°  20'  N.  Xow.  between  4°  38'  and  0° 
45'  E. 

Dromore,  dro-mor\  a  town  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Dovvn,  on  the  Lagan,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Belfast.  The  town  "has  a 
cathedral,  a  market-house,  and  an  episcopal 
residence:  there  is  a  singular  eminence  near 
the  town  on  the  E,,  fortified  by  a  triple  circum- 
vallation.  Fop.  of  parish,  13,549;  of  city,  2531. 
— Also  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Tyrone.  Fop. 
8000. — The  name  of  several  villages  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sligo  and  Clare. 

Dromore,  a  post-township  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Susquehanna,  17  miles  from  Lancaster. 
Fo2h  2300. 

Dronero,  dro-nair'-o,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  9 
miles  N.W.  from  Cuneo,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.   Fop.  with  its  commune,  8000. 

Dronfield,  dron'-feeld,  a  town  and  parisli 
of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  6  miles  S.  from 
Sheffield.  Manf.  Cutlery  and  iron-wares,  Fon» 
6013. 

Dronne,  dron,  a  river  of  France,  which  joins 
the  Isle  near  Coutras. 

Drontheim,  or  Trondhjem,  dront'-hims,  the 
most  northern  province  of  Norway,  divided  into 
three  districts, — Drontheim  Proper,  Nordland, 
and  Finmarken.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  N.  and  W.,  by  Russian  Finland 
and  Sweden  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Norwegian 
provinces  of  Christiania  and  Bergen  on  the  S. 
Area.  57,600  square  miles.  It  is  divided  by 
mountains  from  Sweden.   Fop.  about  270,000. 

Drontheim,  or  Trondhjem,  a  town  of  Nor- 
way, the  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the 
Nid,  in  Drontheim  fiord,  by  which  the  town  is 
nearly  surrounded.  It  is  defended  by  the  fortress 
of  Munkholm,  on  an  island  in  the  fiord,  and  has 
a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  theatre,  ex- 
change, bank,  schools,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  dried  fish, 
tar,  deals,  and  copper.  The  imports  consist 
chiefiy  of  groceries,  cloths,  wine,  and  corn. 
Fop.  about  15,000.  Lat.  63°  25'  N.  Lon.  10° 
28'  E. — Drontheim  fiord  extends  inland  about 
80  miles,  and  receives  several  rivers. 

Drotlsden,  droils'-deyi,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  4  miles  E.  from  Manchester. 
Fop.  6500. 

Drum,  drum,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  between  100  and  15,000.  Those 
above  5000  are — Drumachose,  in  London- 
derry; Drumballtroneg,  in  Down;  Drumbo, 
in  Down;  two  parishes,  one  Dkumclifp  in 
Sligo,  and  another  in  Clare ;  Drumcree,  in 
Armagh ;  Dhumglass,  in  Tyrone ;  Drumgoo- 
LA.ND,  in  Down ;  Drumgoon,  in  Cavan ;  Drum- 
home,  in  Donegal;  Drumkeeran,  in  Ferma- 
nagh :  Drumline,  in  Clare ;  Drummaul,  in 
Antrim ;  Drumragh,  in  Tyrone ;  Drumreilly, 
in  Leitrim. 

Drummond  Island,  an  island  in  Lake  Huron, 
North  America.  It  is  a  trading  post,  and  has  a 
British  fort  upon  it.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  by  10 
broad. 

Dubitza,  doo-heet'-cha,  a  town  and  fort  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Unna,  25 
miles  W.  from  Gradiska.  Fop,  6000.--The  Aus- 
trians  took  this  town  in  1738, 
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Dublin,  duh'-lin,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  bounded  E.  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  N.  by  the  county  of  Meath,  W.  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Meath  and  Kildare,  and  S.  by  the  county 
of  Wicklow.  Area.  354  square  miles.  Desc. 
Undulating.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  the  lands  are  fertile  and  luxuriant,  but 
in  more  remote  parts,  agriculture  is  not  in  such 
a  flourishing  state.  JRivers.  The  principal  is  the 
LiCfey.  The  Dodder  is  a  small  stream,  falling 
into  Dublin  Bay.  There  are  two  canals,  the 
Grand  and  the  Royal  canals,  by  which  a  navi- 
gable communication  is  effected  between  Dublin 
and  the  Shannon.  Its  fisheries  along  the  coast 
are  important.  Pop.  excluding  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin,  155,444. 

Dublin-,  "the  town  and  the  ford  of  the 
hurdles,"  is  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  and  county  of  Dublin.  It 
stands  close  to  the  bay  of  that  name,  into  which 
the  river  Liflfey  runs,  after  passing  through  the 
city.  It  is  138  miles  W.  from  Liverpool.  The 
bay  is  spacious,  and  the  harbour,  which  is  en- 
closed by  piers  projecting  into  the  bay  to  a 
point  3  miles  from  the  city,  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  1830.  From  the  point  where 
the  Liffey  enters  the  bay,  it  is  embanked  on 
either  side  with  a  noble  wall  of  granite,  forming 
a  range  of  wide  and  beautiful  quays  through  the 
whole  city.  The  river  is  crossed  in  its  course 
through  the  city  by  seven  stone  and  two  iron- 
bridges.  Dublin  is,  besides,  nearly  insulated  by 
two  canals,  which  give  great  advantages  for 
inland  communication.  The  city  is  built  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram, 
round  which  a  road,  called  the  Circular  Road,  is 
carried,  9  miles  in  length.  The  houses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  public  structures,  are 
generally  of  brick,  and  from  three  to  five  stories 
in  height.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city,  the 
streets  are  irregular,  although  those  which 
range  parallel  to  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
Liffey,  are  uniform  and  spacious.  There  are 
several  squares,  and  Stephen's  Green  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  circuit.  To  the  W.  of  the  city  is  Phcenijc 
Park,  a  royal  demesne,  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  In  it  is  a  Corin- 
thian fluted  pillar  30  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  phcenix,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
•when  viceroy,  in  1747.  The  park  contains  in- 
closures,  the  vice-regal  lodge,  with  appropriate 
buildings  for  the  secretaries  and  rangers ;  also 
a  military  hospital,  a  large  military  school  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  soldiers' 
children,  with  a  beautiful  church,  a  saluting 
battery,  and  a  magazine  strongly  fortified.  A 
splendid  obelisk,  210  feet  in  height,  which  cost 
£20,000,  is  erected  on  an  eminence  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  No  city  can  boast, 
perhaps,  of  a  greater  number  of  magnificent 
and  useful  buildings.  The  "  Castle,"  which  was 
completed  and  flanked  with  towers  in  1213,  is 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is 
occupied  for  the  purposes  of  government.  It 
consists  principally  of  two  squares,  which  con- 
tain apartments  for  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
ofiicers  of  his  suite,  and  residences  for  his  secre- 
taries, with  suitable  offices  for  transacting  the 
business  of  the  civil  and  war  departments.  In 
the  lower  court  are  the  Treasury  and  other 
offices,  besides  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
ordnance  department,  and  an  extensive  ar- 
moury. The  Castle  chapel,  in  this  lower  square, 
is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  other  public  edifices  are  the  Hoyal 
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Exchange,  the  Commercial  Buildings,  Corn  Ex- 
change or  Burgh-quay,  the  Linen-hall,  the 
Custom-house,  the  Stamp-office,  Post-office,  and 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  formerly  the  Parliament- 
house.  Opposite  to  the  east  front  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house are  the  government  wet  docks,  and 
adjacent  to  the  post-office,  standing  in  Sackville 
street,  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in  Europe, 
is  Nelson's  pillar,  134  feet  high.  In  the  centre 
of  College  Green,  towards  which  the  principal 
front  of  the  bank  is  turned,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Wilham  III.,  erected  in  1701,  and 
along  the  east  side  stretches  the  front  of  Trinity 
College,  a  building  of  the  Corinthian  order  of 
architecture,  constructed  of  Portland  stone. 
The  park  is  in  the  rear  of  the  college,  and  con- 
tains 25^  acres,  adorned  with  fine  trees.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  that  which  is  known 
as  the  "  Four  Courts,"  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  situated  on  King's  Inn 
Quay,  many  parochial  churches,  two  cathedrals, 
besides  several  chapels,  and  other  places  of 
worship  for  members  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  an  ancient  but 
magnificent  building,  erected  in  1190,  decorated 
with  a  steeple  in  1370,  and  a  very  lofty  spire  in 
1750.  Christ  Church,  the  ancient  cathedral  of 
Dublin,  built  in  1038,  is  another  venerable 
pile,  containing  some  curious  monuments.  St. 
George's  Church  is  a  superb  edifice,  with  a 
magnificent  front,  and  spire  200  feet  high.  No 
city  for  its  size  contains  more  charitable  insti- 
tutions. These  are  in  general  well  endowed, 
and  some  of  them  are  splendid  buildings.  To 
the  W.  of  the  city,  opposite  Phoenix  Park,  is  the 
royal  hospital  of  Kilmainham,  for  the  reception 
of  disabled  and  superannuated  soldiers,  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  Chelsea.  There  are  also 
many  learned  societies.  The  chief  trade  of 
Dublin  consists  in  exporting  poplins,  linens, 
porter,  and  provisions.  Fop.  254,293.  Lat. 
53°  21'  N.  Lon.  16'  W.— By  railways  and 
canals,  Dublin  has  communication  with  the  W. 
of  Ireland  and  the  towns  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, Kingstown,  Howth,  Drogheda,  and  other 
places.  Numerous  steamboats  also  ply  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cork, 
Holyhead,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Southampton, 
London,  and  Havre. 

Dublin,  several  townships  of  the  United 
States,  with  small  populations. 

Dublin  Bat,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  having 
at  its  W.  end  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liffey,  with 
Dublin  harbour.  Its  entrance  is  marked  as 
being  between  two  lighthouses,  one  at  Howth 
Head  on  the  N.,  and  the  other  at  Kingstown  on 
the  S. 

Dubnietza,  dooh-neeV-za,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  bank  of  the  Djerma,  30  miles  S. 
from  Sophia.  In  its  vicinity  the  grape  is  culti- 
vated, and  there  are  large  iron- works.  Pop, 
6000. 

DuBNO,  duh'-no,  a  town  of  Western  Poland, 
and  the  capital  of  a  circle  included  in  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  Volhynia.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
houses  built  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  trade  ia 
grain,  fish,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cattle,  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  Pop.  8000.  Lat, 
50°  25'  N.   Lon.  25°  40'  E. 

Dubuque,  do-look',  a  county  of  Iowa,  U.S. 
Area.  576  square  miles.'  Fop.  11,000. 

DucATO,  Cape,  doo-ka'-to,  is  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
islands,  It  is  the  Leucadian  promontory,  or 
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"  Lover's  Leap,"  of  the  ancients.  Lat.  38°  33' 
N.    Xow.  30°33'E. 

Duchess,  dntch'-ess,  a  county  of  New  York, 
U.S.  Area.  765  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile, 
producing  Indian  corn  and  potatoes.  Fop. 
60,000. 

DUCKINFIELD,  Or  DUKINFIELD,  duTc -171-/6 eld, 

a  township  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  2  miles 
from  Staleybridge.  Manf.  Cottons.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  collieries.  Fop. 
27,000.— It  is  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Staleybridge  Railway. 

DuDDiNGSTOJNT,  dud'-dings-ton,  a  parish  and 
village  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  village  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Edin- 
burgh, situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth:  the 
town  of  PortobcUo,  a  watering-place  much  fre- 
quented in  the  summer  months,  is  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  Fop. 
4500.— The  parish  church,  built  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  and  presenting  a  pictu- 
resque appearance,  stands  at  the  base  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  on  the  margin  of  Duddingston  Loch. 

Dudley,  dtcd'-le,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  situated  10  miles  N.W.  from  Birming- 
ham, in  a  detached  portion  of  Worcestershire, 
which  is  environed  by  the  county  of  Stallbrd. 
There  are  five  churches;  of  which  the  pa- 
rish church  is  a  handsome  building,  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas.  It  has  also  several  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  its  remains  present  many  objects  of  interest. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  priory.  In  the  town  are  a  well- 
endowed  free  grammar-school  and  two  charity 
schools.  Manf.  Iron,  nails,  glass,  fire-irons, 
grates,  and  chain-cables.  Fop.  of  parish  and 
town,  44,951.— There  are  vast  caverns  of  lime- 
stone in  the  neighbourhood. 

DuFFiELD,  ditf'-feeld,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  4  miles  N.  from  Derby.  Its  in- 
habitants are  principally  engaged  in  working 
the  stone-quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Fop.  18,000.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway. 

DuiDA,  doo'-e-da,  a  mountain  of  S.  America, 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Venezuela.  Heigld, 
8500  feet.   Lat.  3°  10'  N.    Lon.  66°  10'  W. 

DuiSBURG,  doo'-is-hoorg,  a  strong  town  of 
Ehenish  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  14  miles  N. 
from  Dusseldorf.  Manf.  Woollens,  cottons, 
velvets,  soap,  leather,  catgut,  earthenware,  glue, 
vinegar,  starch,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  8000. 
— This  town  is  the  capital  of  a  Circle  of  the 
same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  227  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  107,500. 

Due:e's,  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
comprising  Martha's  Vineyard,  Chabaquiddick, 
Noman's  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands.  Fop. 
5000. 

DuLCiGNO,  dool-cTieen'-yo,  a  seaport-town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  with  a  strong 
castle,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Scutari.  Fop.  8000. 
Lat.  41°  54'  N.    Lon.  19°  11'  E. 

DuLEEK,  du'-leek,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Drogheda. 
Jlfaw/.  Bedticking.    Po;?.  1250. 

Dull,  did,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire, 
4  miles  from  Aberfeldy.    Fop.  3500. 

DuLVERTON,  dul'-ver-ton,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  20  m.iles  N.W. 
from  Taunton.  Manf.  Crape  and  silk  goods : 
there  are  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Fop.  1500. 

DuLwicH,  duV-idj,  a  village  of  England,  in 
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Surrey,  5  miles  S.  from  London.  It  has  a 
college,  founded  in  1619  by  Edward  Alleyn,  an 
actor.  In  1741  a  free  grammar-school  was 
established  in  connexion  with  the  college,  by 
James  Alleyne,  then  master  of  the  college. 
This  was  remodelled  about  1858,  and  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  school.  Boys  belong- 
ing to  Dulwich  and  the  adjoining  parishes  are 
educated  in  these  schools  free  of  cost,  and  there 
are  exhibitions  attached  to  the  upper  school  for  j 
boys  proceeding  to  the  universities.  Its  pic-  : 
ture-gallery  contains  some  excellent  Flemish 
and  Italian  paintings,  bequeathed  to  it,  in  1811, 
by  Sir  F.  Bourgeois.    Fop.  1723. 

DuMARAisr,  doo'-viav-an,  an  island  of  the 
Asiatic  archipelago.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  and 
about  the  same  in  breadth.  Lat.  10°  30'  N. 
Lon.  120°  E.  It  has  a  town  on  the  S.  coast, 
with  a  population  of  about  2000. 

Dumbarton",  dnm-har'-ton,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Perthshire,  E.  by  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  S.  by  the  river 
Clyde  and  Renfrewshire,  W.  by  Loch  Long,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  by  Argyleshire.  Area.  297 
square  miles,  in  two  detached  portions.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  but  fertile  in  the  lowlands.  Ben 
Voirlich  rises  3262  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Fivers.  The  Leven.  Lakes.  Numerous,  the 
largest  is  Loch  Lomond.  Fro.  Oats  and  pota- 
toes. Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  freestone,  and  lime. 
There  arc  several  extensive  bleaehing-fields  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven ;  and  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, tanning,  weaving,  and  paper-making 
are  also  carried  on.   Fop.  52,034. 

DuMBARToif,  or  Du^rBAEToif,  the  chief  town 
of  the  above  county,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Leven  with  the  Clyde,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Glasgow.  It  consists  of  one  well-paved  street, 
with  several  smaller  ones  branching  from  it, 
and  has  a  large  church  with  a  handsome  spire, 
besides  a  free  church  and  chapels  for  Noncon- 
formists. Manf  The  principal  are  crown-glass 
and  ropes.  Some  tanning  and  weaving  are  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  yards  for  shipbuilding. 
Fop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  8253. — The 
ancient  castle  of  Dumbarton  is  built  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  a  level  plain  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  by  which  its  base 
is  washed  on  two  sides.  It  has  a  barrack,  con- 
taining 1500  stand  of  arms,  and  an  armoury, 
in  which  is  the  double-handed  sword  of  the 
patriot  Wallace.  It  was  from  this  castle  tliat 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whilst  yet  a  child,  was 
conveyed  to  France ;  and  her  friends  intended 
to  conduct  her  to  it  after  her  escape  from  Loch- 
leven.  It  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  stipulated 
in  the  articles  of  the  Union  to  be  kept  in  repair.  ' 
In  1847  it  was  visited  by  her  majesty  Queen 
Victoria. — Dumbarton  has  communication  with  j 
Glasgow  both  by  steamboat  and  railway. 

DuMDUii,  dum'-diim,  a  town  and  cantonment 
of  British  India,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta. 
It  has  a  cannon-foundry,  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Bengal  artillery,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  Woolwich  of  India. 

Dumfries,  dum-frees'y  a  royal  burgh  and  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  Dumfriesshire,  on 
the  Nitli.  over  which  there  arc  two  bridges,  28 
miles  N.W.  from  Carlisle.  The  town  consists 
of  several  streets,  the  principal  of  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  river.  There  are  two  churches, 
a  chapel  of  case,  and  several  places  of  worship 
for  Nonconformists,  a  hospital,  infirmary,  and 
lunatic  asylum.  The  other  public  edifices  ai'e  a 
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town-house,  a  county  gaol  and  court-house,  an 
academy,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  and  several 
associations,  with  libraries,  reading-rooms,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  and  an  observatory.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  an  obelisk 
erected  in  honour  of  Charles,  duke  oi  Queens- 
berry.  Mayif.  Woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  hats, 
baskets,  leather,  and  shoes.  These  articles  are 
exported,  with  freestone,  sheep,  and  grain.  Imp. 
Coal,  slate,  iron,  hemp,  wine,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. To;p.  of  town,  12,113;  of  parish,  13,523. 
— ^Dumfries  was  exposed  to  repeated  calamities, 
from  the  invasions  of  the  English  during  the 
border  wars.  In  this  town  John  Comyn,  the 
competitor  for  the  Scottish  throne,  was  stabbed 
by  Eobert  Bruce,  in  1305.  In  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Michael's,  Robert  Burns,  the  Scottish  poet, 
is  buried ;  and  a  monument  is  erected  there  to 
his  memory. 

Dumfriesshire,  dum-frees' -sheer,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of 
Lanark,  E.  by  those  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Roxburgh,  S.  by  the  Solway  Firth  and  Cum- 
berland, and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Ayr.  Area.  1129  square  miles. 
Desc.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  moun- 
tainous, barren,  and  covered  with  heath ;  but 
in  the  dales  of  the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the 
Esk,  it  is  fertile.  Rivers.  Independent  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  it  is  watered  by  the  Nith,  the 
Annan,  the  Esk,  and  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  these  rivers.  There  are  also  several  small 
lakes;  and  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs 
at  Moffat.  Fro.  The  usual  crops ;  and  a  great 
many  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared.  Mine- 
rals. Lead  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal 
and  lime  are  also  abundant.  Manf.  The  prin- 
cipal are  linen,  for  home  consumption;  also 
cotton  and  carpeting.   Fop.  75,878. 

Dun,  de{r)n,  the  names  of  severa  small  towns 
and  parishes  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000. 

DuNA.    {See  Dwiista.) 

DuNABURG,  doo'-yia-herg,  a  town  of  Western 
Russia,  formerly  the  capital  of  Polish  Livonia, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shunitzee  and 
Dwina,  in  the  government  of  Vitepok.  It  is 
strongly  fortified.  Fop.  5500.  Lat  55°  53'  N. 
Loyi.  26"^  24,'  E.  Dunaburg  was  founded  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Sword,  in  1277. 

DuwA  Vecse,  doon'-a  veks,  a  market-town  of 
Central  Hungary,  40  miles  S.  from  Pesth.  Fop. 
8000. 

Dunbar,  dun-har',  a  seaport-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Haddingtonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  26  miles  E.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  principal  street  is  broad  and  spacious.  The 
harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  but  one  of  great 
safety  for  shipping.  The  town  has  a  parish 
church,  a  free  church,  and  numerous  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  assembly-rooms,  town-hall, 
and  public  libraries.  Manf.  Cordage  and  sail- 
cloth; the  town  also  contains  some  iron-foun- 
dries, breweries,  and  distilleries.  Fop.  of  parish, 
4500;  of  town,  3800.  The  ruins  of  Dunbar 
Castle  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  on 
some  rocks  which  project  into  the  sea.  After 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  Edward  II.  took 
refuge  in  this  fortress,  and  afterwards  pursued 
his  flight  by  sea  to  Berwick.  In  1337,  Black 
Agnes,  the  countess  of  Dunbar,  defended  it  for 
nineteen  weeks  against  the  earl  of  Salisbury. 
Dunbar  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by 
David  II.;  and  here,  in  1650,  the  Scotch  royal- 
ists were  defeated  by  Cromwell. 
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Dunbar,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  8  miles  from  Union.    Fop.  2100. 

Dunblane,  or  Dumblane,  dum-blain',  a  town 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
Allan,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Perth.  It  is  mean  in 
its  appearance,  and  consists  of  one  main  street, 
intersected  by  lanes.  Its  cathedral  is  now  in 
ruins,  except  that  part  of  it  which  serves 
for  the  parish  church.  It  contains  a  good 
library,  established  by  Bishop  Leighton  in 
1670.  Fop.  of  parish,  2528.— Not  far  from  this 
place  is  Sheriff'muir,  Avhere,  in  1715,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
followers  of  the  Pretender.  The  town  gives  the 
title  of  viscount,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  to 
the  duke  of  Leeds. 

Dunboe,  dun'-ho,  a  parish  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  4  miles  N.VV. 
from  Coleraine.   Fop.  2607. 

DuNCANNON,  dun-kan' -non,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Wexford,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Wexford,  on 
the  shore  of  Waterford  harbour.  Fop.  519. — 
It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Ponsonby 
family.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  James 
II.  embarked  here  for  France. 

DuNCANSBY  Head,  dun'-kans-he,  the  N.E. 
headland  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness, 1|  miles  from  John  o'  Groat's  House.  Lat. 
58°  39'  W.    Lon.  3°  1'  W. 

DuNDALK,  dun-daivlk',  a  seaport-town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Louth,  on  the  Castletown 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  in  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, 45  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  consists  of 
four  wide  streets,  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  which  are  m- 
tersected  by  many  lanes ;  the  harbour  is  good, 
and  has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a  market-house,  court- 
house, gaol,  guildhall,  barracks,  schools,  a  parish 
church,  and  several  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonconformists.  Manf.  Leather,  tobacco, 
soap,  pins,  and  starch;  flax-spinning  is  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  some  breweries  and 
distilleries.  There  is  an  active  trade  between 
this  port  and  Liverpool  in  cattle,  grain,  butter, 
eggs,  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  slate.  Fop.  10,360. 
— Edward  Bruce,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  the  surrounding  district,  and  who  was  brother 
of  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  was  slain  in  battle 
near  Dundalk,  and  buried  near  the  town,  at  a 
place  called  Faughart. — Dundalk  Bay  extends 
about  8  miles  inland,  and  is  about  the  same  in 
width. 

DuNDAs  Islands,  a  group  lying  off  the  E.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  equator  and  lat.  1°  30'  S., 
which  comprises  nearly  500  coral  islets. — Also 
a  strait  in  N.  Australia,  18  miles  across,  sepa- 
rating Coburg  Peninsula  from  Melville  Island. 

Dundee,  dun-de',  a  seaport-town  of  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Tay,  about  8  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  con- 
sisting of  several  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  or  High  Street,  which  is 
a  spacious  square,  360  feet  long  by  100  broad. 
There  are,  besides,  various  smaller  streets,  which 
are  generally  narrow.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
High  Street  stands  the  church,  erected  on  the 
site  of  an  old  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1185,  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  town  also  contains  many  other  elegant 
churches  and  chapels  for  various  religious  de- 
nominations. On  the  S.  side  of  the  High  Street 
the  town-hall  is  built,  upon  the  site  of  an  old 
church.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  square  is  a  hand- 
some trades-hall,  at  a  short  distance  from  which 
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is  the  castle-hill,  so  called  from  a  castle  which 
once  stood  on  it.  There  are  many  friendly  and 
relig-ious  societies,  barracks,  a  gaol,  and  bride- 
well, an  infirmary,  a  dispensary  for  out-patients, 
lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan  institution,  and  nu- 
merous schools.  The  harbour  is  commodious, 
easily  admitting  trading  vessels  of  large  burden. 
Manf.  Dundee  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  are 
large  spinning-mills  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Osnaburgs  and  other  coarse  linens,  can- 
vas or  sail-cloth,  sack-cloth,  and  cotton  bagging, 
are  all  made  for  exportation.  Coloured  tlireads 
of  good  quality  are  manufactured,  which  are  in 
high  repute.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Baltic  and  to  London ;  but  many 
of  its  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Greenland 
fisheries.  Besides  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  of 
various  kinds,  gloves  and  machinery  are  made, 
and  there  are  sugar-refineries,  tan-yards,  and 
docks  for  shipbuilding.  Pop.  o(  parliamentary 
borough,  90,417.  Laf.  of  lighthouse  56°  8'  N. 
Zon.  2°  58'  W. — Dundee  was  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  by  King  William,  who  began  his  reign  in 
1165.  Its  ancient  rights  were  re-established  by  a 
charter  of  Kiny  Robert  Bruce,  nnd  finally  con- 
firmed by  the  great  chaiter  of  (  iiarles  I.  It  has 
frequently  suffered  from  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  was  taken  and  given  up  to  pillage  and 
massacre  by  Monk,  during  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell.  In  1844  it  was  visited  by  her  majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  to  commemorate  which  a  Norman 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  in  front  of  one  of 
the  quays.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Hector  Boece, 
the  historian,  and  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  hero 
of  Camperdown.  Both  by  railway  and  by  steam- 
boat, Dundee  is  in  communication  with  the 
principal  inland,  and  some  of  the  largest  sea- 
port-towns in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dui^DONALD,  dun- don' -aid,  a  parish  of  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  4  miles  from  Irvine.    Pop.  7606. 

DujfDEUM  Bay,  dun' -drum,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  Ireland,  7.miles  S.W.  from  Downpatrick. 
Breadth,  at  entrance,  about  10  miles. — The 
Great  Britain  steamer  was  stranded  here,  in 
1846,  but  was  subsequently  got  off  with  little 
damage. 

DuNFEEMLiNE,  duu-ferm'-Un,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
2\  miles  N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  13  miles 
N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  town  is  irregular, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  situated,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  inconvenient,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
houses  are  neat  and  well  built,  and  the  shops 
are  good.  It  has  a  parish  church,  built  in  1821, 
and  various  other  places  of  worship.  The  an- 
cient abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  present  many 
objects  of  interest,  and  which  was  founded  in 
the  11th  century  by  Malcolm  and  his  queen,  was 
a  Culdee  monastery.  There  are  several  chari- 
table endowments,  a  town-hall,  gaol,  several 
public  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
handsome  guildhall,  with  a  steeple  133  feet 
high.  Manf.  Dunfermline  has  been  long  noted 
for  its  table-linen,  diapers,  and  damasks.  There 
are  also  rope,  tar,  and  soap  works,  breweries, 
and  a  tobacco-factory.  Pop.oi  parish,  21,187; 
of  town,  8402.— Edward  I.  of  England  stayed 
here  for  some  months  in  1304,  and  on  leaving 
it,  set  it  on  fire.  King  Robert  Bruce  rebuilt  the 
town,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey.  In  February, 
1818,  a  tomb  was  discovered,  supposed  to  have 
contained  his  body.  Only  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  abbey  is  standing.  Adjacent  to 
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it  there  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  Charles  I,  was  born,  in  1600, 
and  where  Charles  II.,  in  1650,  subscribed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  is  a  station 
on  a  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Kortlicru 
Railway. 

DuNGANNON",  dim-qun'-non,  a  towu  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  T\rone,  12  miles  N.W.  frovri 
Armagh.  It  has  a  churcji,  a  hospital,  a  court, 
market-house,  and  bridewell.  Mayif.  Linen 
and  earthenware.  Pop.  3984. — This  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  till  1607, 
when  the  last  of  these  petty  sovereigns  was 
forced  to  flee  from  his  country,  leaving  his  pos- 
sessions to  be  presented  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
by  James  I. 

DujyGAKVAN,  dun-gar -van,  a  seaport-town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  24  miles  S.VV.  from  Waterford. 
Its  chief  edifices  are  a  parish  church,  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  a  convent,  an  dd  castle 
used  as  a  barrack,  bridewell,  and  market-house. 
It  exports  grain,  butter,  and  cattle;  but  its  in- 
habitants are  principally  supported  by  the 
herring  fisheries.    Pop.  8720. 

DuKGENEss,  dun-Je-ness',  a  cape  or  headland 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  12  miles  S.  from,  liythe. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  has  a  lighthouse  in 
lat.  50°  55'  N.;  'ion.  0  58'  E. 

DuNKELD,  dun-keld',  a  town  and  parish  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  1  ay,  14  miles  N.W. 
from  erth.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
the  capital  of  ancient  Caledonia.  The  town  is 
not  well  built.  The  scenery  around  it,  however, 
has  been  long  the  object  of  admiration  to  all 
strangers.  To  the  VV.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  now 
serves  for  the  parish  church.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  duke  of  Athole's  seat,  with  de- 
lightful grounds  adjoininu',  in  which  are  still 
shown  the  two  first  larches  introduced  into 
Britain,  which  were  brought,  in  1738,  from  the 
Tyrol.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen  and  yarn.  Pop. 
about  2104,  including  the  inhabitants  of  both 
the  new  and  old  town. 

Dunkirk,  or  Dunkerque,  dun'-Tcirlc,  "the 
church  on  the  downs,"  so  called  from  a  chapel 
which  once  stood  amid  sand-banks  on  the  coast, 
a  fortified  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nord,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Lille. 
It  is,  in  general,  well  built,  and  has  several 
churches,  a  th(  atre,  concert-hall,  hospiiaN,  a 
college,  public  library,  military  prison,  and  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  other  fortific  tions. 
The  barracks  are  extensive  and  elegant,  but  the 
churches  are  plain  and  ordinary  structures;  they 
contain,  however,  several  good  paintings.  Large 
sums  were  expended  by  the  French  government 
on  its  harbour,  docks,  and  fortificntions ;  these 
were  destroyed  after  the  peace  ot  Utrcclit;  but 
after  the  peace  of  1783  they  \Yere  re-constructed. 
Mauf.  Soap,  starch,  sugar,  ;nid  cordage.  Tliere 
arc,  besides,  tan-yards,  suuar-works,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  iron-works.  Pop.  32,113— In 
1388  this  town  was  burned  by  the  I  higlish ; 
after  which  period  its  possession  was  rcpimculy 
contested  by  the  Freneh  and  Spanish.  In  16a8 
it  was  given  up  to  the  English  by  Turenne; 
and,  in  1662,  sold  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV., 
for  £200,000.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1826, 
and  is  a  station  on  the  Railway  du  Xord.  There 
is  a  statue  here  of  Jean  Bart,  a  distinguished 
French  admiral,  who  was  a  native  of  Dunkirk. 

Dunmore  Bay,  dun'-mor,  a  bay  on  the  W, 
coast  of  Ireland,  iaf.  52'' N,  Xow, 
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DuNMORE  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland.    Lat.  52°  6'  N.    Lon.  9°  35'  W. 

DujsTMOw,  Great,  dun'-mou,  an  ancient  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Essex,  37  miles  N.E. 
from  London.   Fojo.  2976. 

DuNMow,  Little,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Essex,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Great 
Dunmovv.  Fop.  379. — Here  a  flitch  of  bacon  is 
given  to  any  married  couple  who,  having  been 
married  a  year  and  a  day,  will  swear  that  they 
have  not  quarrelled  once  in  that  time,  or  re- 
pented of  their  marriage.  The  flitch  is  said  to 
have  been  claimed  only  five  times  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI,,  prior  to  1855,  when  it  was 
av/arded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  of  Chipping 
Ongar,  and  the  Chevalier  and  Madame  de 
Chatelaine.    The  last  claim  was  made  in  1860. 

DuNNET  Head,  dim' -net,  the  N.  extremity  of 
Great  Britain,  having  on  it  a  lighthouse,  340 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  58°  40'  N. 
Lon.  3°  22'  W. 

DuiVNOTTAR,  diin-not-tar' ,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Kincardineshire,  comprising  the  town 
of  Stonehaven  within  its  limits.  Fop.  1828.— 
It  contains  the  castle  of  Dunnottar,  situated  2 
miles  S.E.  from  Stonehaven,  now  in  ruins.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  was  the  Ibrtress 
in  which  the  Scottish  regalia  were  deposited. 
After  being  besieged  by  Cromwell's  forces  for 
six  months,  it  capitulated;  but,  before  this,  the 
regalia  were  secretly  conveyed  from  it. 

Dunoon,  dun-oon',  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  8  miles  \V.  from 
Greenock,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  firth. 
Fop.  about  5461. — This  is  a  favourite  watering- 
place  of  the  Glasgow  citizens. 

DuNROSsNESS,  duTi-ross-ness' ,  a  parish  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Shetland  mainland,  Scot- 
land, terminating  in  Sumburgh  Head.  Fop. 
4330. 

DuNSE,  dunce,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Berwickshire,  13  miles  N,W.  from  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  situated  on  the  foot  of  a  hill  called 
Dunse  Law.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  elegant 
town-house,  a  parish  church,  several  chapels 
for  dissenters,  subscription  libraries,  and  a 
reading-room.  Fop.  of  town,  2600. — This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Bans  Scotus;  M'Crie,  author  of  a 
work  on  the  life  and  times  of  John  Knox;  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  architect  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  A  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Worth 
British  Railway. 

Dunstable,  dun'-sfa-hel,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Bedfordshire,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Bedford.  The  women  are  chiefly  employed  in 
making  straw  plait,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  seat  of  that  manufacture  in 
Britain.    Fop.  4170. 

DuNTON,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
COO. 

DuNWiCH,  dim'-idj,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Southwold,  on  the 
North  Sea.  This  was  formerly  an  important 
place,  and  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  before  the 
Conquest;  but  successive  inroads  of  the  sea 
have  so  reduced  it,  that  it  has  now  a  population 
of  only  227. 

Du  Pag  15,  dupaij,  a  county  of  Illinois,  U.S., 
intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railway. 
Area.  342  square  miles.   Fop.  10,000. 

Duplin,  dup'-lin,  a  county  of  North  Carolijia, 
U.S.   Area.  576  square  miles.    Fop.  14,000. 

DuKANCE,  doo'-ranz.  a  river  of  France,  rising 
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near  Mont  Genevre,  in  the  Upper  Alps,  and> 
after  a  course  of  170  miles,  joining  the  Rhone 
between  Avignon  and  Tarascon. 

DuRANGO,  doo-ran'-go,  the  chief  town  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Mexican 
Empire,  built  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated 
150  miles  from  Zaeatecas.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  intendant  and  of  a  bishop.  Its  principal 
edifices  are  a  cathedral,  theatre,  a  mint,  and 
several  convents.  Manf.  Woollen  stuff's  and 
leather.  Fop.  22,000.  Lat.  24^  25'  N.  Lon. 
103°  35'  W. — The  Department  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  54,500  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000. 

DuRANGo,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of 
Biscay,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Bilboa.    Fop.  2300. 

DuRAzzo,  doo-ratz'-o,  a  fortiiied  seaport-town 
of  European  Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
115  miles  S.E.  from  Ragusa.  The  town  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  import  and  export  trade. 
Fop.  about  10,000. — This  is  the  ancient  Epi- 
daranus,  the  expulsion  of  whose  aristocracy, 
436  B.C.,  was  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    Lat.  41°  18'  N.    Lon.  19°  27'  S. 

DuEEN,  doo'-ren,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Roer,  15  miles  E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is 
the  seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices, 
and  has  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  three  nunneries. 
Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  soap, 
iron  and  steel  wares.  Fop.  8500.  — This  was  a 
Roman  town,  and  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  by 
the  name  of  Marcodurum.  Charlemagne  here 
defeated  the  Saxons.  In  1594  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and,  in  1815,  given  to  Prussia. 

Durham,  dur'-ham,  a  maritime  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Northumberland,  E. 
by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  Yorkshire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  hy  the  river  Tees,  and  W. 
by  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. Area,  inclusive  of  Holy  Island  and  its 
islets,  937  square  miles.  Dese.  Mountainous 
and  heathy  in  the  W,,  where,  however,  consi- 
derable progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture. 
The  fairest  portions  of  the  county  are  found  in 
the  valleys,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
Fivers.  Derwent,  Skerne,  Wear,  Tees,  and 
Tyne.  Fro.  Mustard  and  the  usual  crops. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  and  fed,  and  it 
is  famous  for  its  breed  of  short-horned  cattle. 
Minerals.  Lead,  iron,  and  grinding-stones;  but 
the  most  important  is  coal,  which  occupies  a  large 
subterraneous  area.  Marble  is  also  found. 
Manf.  Cordage,  glass,  pottery-ware,  and  ship- 
building. There  are,  besides,  numerous  iron- 
works and  foundries.  Fop.  508,666. — Durham 
is  traversed  by  numerous  branch  railways,  and 
is  connected  with  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  by  railway. 

Durham,  an  ancient  city,  and  chief  town  of 
the  above  county,  situated  on  the  Wear,  by 
which  it  is  almost  surrounded,  15  miles  S.  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  several  bridges,  and  an  ancient  cathedral 
stands  on  its  banks,  which  are  laid  out  in 
gardens,  and  beautifully  wooded.  This  vene- 
rable structure  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1093,  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
and  its  central  tower,  Avhich  is  214  feet  high, 
was  erected  between  1233  and  1258.  It  contains 
several  ancient  monuments.  Besides  the  cathe- 
dral, Durham  contains  six  churches  and  other 
places  of  worship,  a  guildhall,  town-hall,  and 
grammar "ScUool  connected  with  the  cathedral, 
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a  county  infirmary,  a  gaol,  almshouses,  public 
libraries,  assembly-rooms,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, and  several  charitable  institutions.  To 
the  N.  of  the  cathedral  is  a  castle,  founded  by 
"William  the  Conqueror,  containing  apartments 
for  the  bishop,  although  it  is  mostly  appro- 
priated by  a  university,  incorporated  in  1837. 
Mavf.  Woollens,  hats,  paper,  leather,  iron  and 
brass  goods.  Fop.  14,083.  Lat,  54^^  46'  N. 
Lon.  1°  35'  W. 

Durham,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

DUKEEXSTEIN,  door'-ren-sthiey  a  town  of 
Austria,  on  the  Danube,  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Vienna.  Fop.  500,— In  the  neighbourhood,  on 
a  rock,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  imprisoned,  in  1192. 
In  1805  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were 
defeated  here  by  the  French. 

Durr-See,  door'-se,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  38 
miles  S.  from  Bern,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

DuRSLEY,  durs'-le,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Gloucestershire,  15  miles  S.  from  Gloucester. 
Ilanf.  Principally  woollens.    Fop.  2477. 

DuRWAZ,  door-icaz',  a  territory  of  Indepen- 
dent Turkestan,  inhabited  by  Tajiks,  of  the 
Sunnite  sect  of  Mahometans.  It  grows  cot- 
ton, which  the  inhabitants  manufacture  into 
cloth,  and  exchange  for  corn  and  gunpowder. 
Fojy.  Not  known.   Lat.  37°  N.   Lon.  71°  E. 

DusSKLDORF,  doos'-sel-dorf,  a  handsome  town 
of  Prussia,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  river  is 
joined  by  the  Dussel,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Cologne.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and 
the  squares  fine.  The  electoral  palace,  though 
greatly  damaged  by  bombardment  in  1794,  was 
afterwards  repaired,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
mint  and  academy  of  arts.  There  is  a  pictiu'e 
gallery  in  the  town,  but  the  best  pictures  were 
removed  to  Munich  in  1805.  'J'he  town  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  distinguished  as  the 
Altstadt  or  old  town,  the  Neustadt  or  new 
town,  and  the  Carlstadt  or  Charlestown,  which 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  old  town.  It  has  several 
elegant  churches,  extensive  barracks,  a  town- 
hall,  mint,  an  academy  of  sciences,  school  of 
painting,  a  museum,  an  observatory,  and 
pleasant  public  walks.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth, 
paper-hangings,  glass,  leather,  chemicals, 
starch,  and  vinegar.  Fop.  37,916. — Dussel- 
dorf  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1815,  and  is 
now  the  capital  of  a  Government  with  an 
area  of  2085  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  920,000.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Minerals.  Iron  and 
potters'  clay. 

DtJfcTEE,  doos-te\  a  river  of  Beloochistan, 
which  traverses  the  province  of  Mekran,  and, 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  in  some  parts  of 
which  it  is  extremely  shallow,  falls  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  in  lat.  25°  3'  N.,  lon.  61°  50'  E. 

DuTTEEAH,  doot-te-a',  a  rajahship  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  Bundclcund.  Area.  850  square 
miles.  Fop.  120,000.— The  capital  town  of  this 
territory  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  50,000. 

DuTTON,  dut'-ton,  two  townships  of  England, 
one  in  Cheshire,  and  the  other  in  Lancashn-e. 
Neither  has  a  population  above  500.— In  the 
former  is  the  Grand  Junction  Raihvay  viaduct, 
with  20  arches,  70  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  span. 

DwABAKA,  dwar-a-ka',  a  maritime  town  of 
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Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  con- 
taining a  celebrated  temple  to  which  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims  resort  annually.  Lat. 
15'  N.    Lo7i.  69°  2'  E. 

DwiNA,  DviNA,  or  DuNA,  dwi'-na  (Russ. 
dve'-na),  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in 
the  government  of  Tver,  and,  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  650  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  a  few  miles  below  Riga.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Beresina  and  the  Niemcn. — 
Another  river  of  Russia,  formed  by  the  Sukhona 
and  the  Sug,  which,  after  a  course  of  330  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  enters  the 
White  Sea  a  little  below  Archangel. 

DriiE,  dile,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which,  after  a 
course  of  50  miles,  joins  the  is^ethe,  4i  miles 
below  Mechlin.— During  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
I.,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  department  Dyle,  of 
which  Brussels  was  the  capital. 

Dymel,  di'-mel,  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which 
falls  into  the  AVeser. 

i>YSART,  or  Desart,  dis-art',  a  parish  and 
seaport-town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  has  now  fallen  into  decay.  Manf.  Ticking, 
checks,  and  flax-spinning.  About  100,000  tons 
of  flax  are  raised  annually  in  the  parish.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  8066. 

Dysert,  or  Dysart,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3500. 

Dzoungaria,  or  Songaeia,  dzoon-gar'-e-a,  a 
country  of  Central  Asia,  bordering  on  the 
Russian  government  of  Tomsk  and  the  Khanat 
of  Hokand  in  Turkestan.  Area,  estimated  at 
270,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and 
it  has  many  lakes.  Lat.  between  42°  and  50°  N. 
Lon.  between  75°  and  90°  E. — This  region  is 
subdivided  into  several  military  districts  go- 
verned by  officers  under  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  is  also  entrusted  with  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  country. 


E 

[Where  e  is  used  in  the  explanatory  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  sounded  as  e  in  bed,  fed,  led; 
where  ee  is  used,  it  is  sounded  as  e  in  mete,  or 
ee  in  been,  or  beer.] 

Eagle  Island,  e'-gel,  lies  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland  in  lat.  54°  17'  N.;  lon.  10°  6'  \Y. 

Eaglesham,  e' -geisha v,i,  a  parish  and  villasre 
of  Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Paisley.  Fop.  2600,  mostly  emplovod 
in  cotton-spinning. — Pollok,  author  of  "The 
Course  of  Time,"  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

Eagle's  Nest,  The,  a  perpendicular  rock  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  4  miles  from 
Killarney.    Height;  1300  feet. 

Ealing,  e'-ling,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Middlesex,  9  miles  W.  from  St.  Paul's,  London. 
Fop.  3750. — A  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Earlston",  erls'-ton,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Berwickshire,  situated  on  the 
Leader,  6^ miles  S.E.  from  Lauder.  Manf.  Ging- 
hams and  woollen  goods.  Foj).  1825. — In  the 
locality  is  the  spot  celebrated  in  the  beautiful 
melody  of  "The  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknowes." 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Ercildoune,  and  is  the 
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birthplace  of  the  famous  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
who  lived  in  a  castle  near  the  village,  which  is 
now  in  ruins.  Fop.  1705.— Also  a  village  in 
Clackmannan  shire . 

Kakne,  or  EiiNE,  em,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
which  falls  into  the  Tay  near  Abernethey.  It 
rises  in  i  loch  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a 
circumference  of  20  miles,  and  is  21  miles  VV. 
from  Perth. 

Easingwold,  e'-sing-wold,  a  town  of  the  N. 
Eiding  of  iforkshire,  13  miles  N.  from  York. 
JPop.  2300. 

East,  eest,  the  prefix  to  the  name  of  numerous 
places  in  the  United  States,  with  populations 
ranging  between  2000  and  14,000. 

Eastbouknk,  eest'-born,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  near  Beachy  Head,  on  the 
English  Channel,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Lewes, 
'ihe  town  has  been  gradually  increasing,  pos- 
sesses a  theatre  and  a  chalybeate  spring,  and  is 
a  favourite  watering-place.  Pop.  5795.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  Railway. 

East  Cape,  the  most  E.  point  of  N.  Island, 
Kew  Zealand.  Lat.  37°  40'  S.  Lon.  178°  40'  E. 
—Also  the  most  E.  cape  of  Madagascar.  Lat. 
15°  2' S.   iow.  50°4'E. 

Eastern  Akchipelago.    {See  Asiatic  Ae- 

CHIPELAGO.) 

East  Geinstead,  grin'-sted,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Sussex,  18  miles  N.  from  Lewes. 
Fop.  3820. 

East  Maiw,  or  Slade  River,  a  river  of  La- 
brador, with  an  estimated  course  of  400  miles, 
in  which  it  traverses  many  lakes,  and  falls  into 
James  Bay,  in  lat.  52°  15'  N. ;  lon.  78'  41'  W. 

Eastok-,  eest'-on,  the  name  of  numerous  pa- 
rishes in  England,  some  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  various  affixes,  with  populations 
ranging  between  200  and  1200, 

Easton,  the  name  of  several  small  townships 
in  the  United  States. 

Eastport,  eest'-port,  a  township  and  port  of 
entry  of  Washington  county,  Maine,  U.S.,  on 
Passamaquoddy  bay,  144  miles  N.E.  from  Au- 
gusta. It  has  a  garrison,  and  communication 
bv  steam-packet  with  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 
Fop.  4200. 

Eaton,  e'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
in  England,  most  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
various  affixes,  with  populations  ranging  be- 
tween 200  and  300'  ;. 

Eaton,  a  county  in  the  centre  of  Michigan, 
U.S.  Area.  57G  square  miles.  Fop.  8U00.— 
The  name  of  several  other  small  places  in  the 
U.S. 

Eaux  Bonnes,  o-bim,  "  good  waters,"  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Oleron.  Its 
1  hernial  springs,  the  water  from  which  is  said 
to  be  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  pul- 
monary complaints,  first  came  into  notice  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  when  their  healing  proper- 
ties were  discovered  through  the  healing  ettect 
produced  on  the  wounds  of  the  Bearnais. 

Ebe  REACH,  eh'-er-bak,  a  town  of  Baden,  on 
the  Neekar,  23  miles  E.  from  Heidelberg. 
Manf.  Leather  and  false  pearls.    Fop.  3700. 

Ebkrbach,  a  village  of  Nassau,  Germany,  13 
miles  W.  from  Maycnce,  famed  for  producing 
one  of  the  best  wines  in  the  district. 

Ebeksbach,  Uppek,  jMiddle,  and  Lower, 
eb'-ers-balc,  three  contiguous  villages  of  Saxony, 
24  miles  N.  from  Dresden,  forming  one  of  the 
principal  scats  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
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Saxony.  Wooden  pipe-bowls  are  also  manu- 
factured here  in  great  quantities.   Fop.  6000. 

Ebersbeeg,  or  Ebelsberg,  eb'-em-bairg,  a 
town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun,  8  miles 
N.W.  from  Ens,  remarkable  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  French,  in 
1809. 

Ebersdorp,  eb'-ers-dorf,  a  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Danube,  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Vienna.  Fop.  113G.— Another,  a  village  of 
Reuss,  on  the  Reuss,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Alten- 
burg.  Fop.  1300.— Here,  in  1808,  Napoleon  I. 
issued  his  first  proclamation  to  the  Saxons.— 
The  name  of  several  other  small  places. 

Ebko,  ai'-bro,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in 
the  province  of  Santander,  and,  after  a  course  of 
350  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia.  It  is  the  Iberus  of  the 
ancients. 

EccLES,  eh'-hels,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  4  miles  W.  from  Manchester.  Chat 
Moss  is  situated  within  its  limits.  Fop.  52,769. 
— It  is  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway.— Another  in  Norfolk,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Thetford,  with  a  station  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.   Fop.  194. 

EccLESALL  BiEELOw,  dk' •Icels-oll,  a  village 
and  township  of  England,  in  the  \V.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Sheffield.  Fop^ 
of  township,  21,500. 

EccLESHALL,  a  towu  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Statfordshire,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Stafford. 
Fop.  4382. — A  station  on  the  Great  Junction 
Railway. 

EccLEsniLL,  ek'-kels-hil,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  VV.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3  miles 
N.E.  from  Bradford.  Fop.  4482. — Another  in 
Lancashire,  3  miles  from  Blackburn.   Fop.  543. 

EccLESTON,  ek'-Tcels-ton,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Chorley. 
Fop.  965.— The  name  of  several  other  small 
townships  in  England. 

EcHELLES,  Les,  ai-shel',  a  village  of  N.  Italy, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Chambery.  A  road  in  the 
mountains  was  begun  here  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
finished  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1817.  The 
place  takes  its  name  from  a  flight  of  stairs 
(French,  echelles),  formerly  the  only  mode  of 
communication  with  Chambery,  which  this  road 
replaced. 

Echmiadzin,  ek-me-ad-zin',  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Armenia,  in  the  dominions  of  Russia, 
situated  5  miles  W.  from  Erivan,  and  25  miles 
N.  from  Mount  Ararat.  It  is  the  scat  of  the 
primate  of  the  Armenian  church.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

EciJA,  ai-the'-ha,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  on  the  Xenil,  50  miles  N.E. 
from  Seville.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
town  of  great  importance  in  former  times,  and, 
at  present,  it  contains  many  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals ;  it  has  also  a  large  square,  with  a 
piazza,  and  many  public  walks  and  gardens  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  3Ia}>f.  Linens,  woollens, 
wine,  soap,  hats,  earthenware,  and  leather. 
Fop.  24,000.    Lat.  37°  32'  N.    Lon.  5°  5'  W. 

Eckeknforde,  ek'- em-ford,  a  town  of  Den- 
mark, on  an  islet  in  the  Baltic,  12  miles  S.E. 
from  Schleswig.  It  has  docks  for  shipbuilding, 
distilleries,  and  a  malting  trade.  The  harbour 
is  deep  and  secure.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing.    Fop.  4000. 

EcKKESDOEF,  ek' -ers-dovf,  three  villages  of 
Prussia,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1200, 
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EcKHUiTG  Choo,  ek'-hoong  choo,  a  river  of 
Tibet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
head-stream  of  the  Indus.  It  enters  the  Indus 
a  httle  above  Tashikang-,  in  lat.  32°  24'  N.,  Ion. 
79°  56'  E. 

EcKiNGTON,  eh'-ing-ton,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Chesterfield.  Po^?.  6064,  principally  employed 
in  making  nails  and  earthenware. — It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  North  Midland  Kailway. 

EcKMUHL,  ek'-mool,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  13 
miles  S.  from  Ratisbon,  celebrated  for  being  the 
scene  where  the  Austrians  were  totally  routed 
by  the  French,  in  1809.  Davoust  showed  great 
bravery  in  this  action,  and  was  made  prince  of 
Eckmuhl  by  Napoleon. 

Ecuador,  ek'-wa-dor,  an  independent  re- 
public of  S.  America,  inclosed  on  the  N.,  E., 
and  S.  by  New  Granada,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  and 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W.  Area, 
estimated  at  300,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Moun- 
tainous in  the  west,  where  Chimborazo,  Coto- 
paxi,  Antisana,  and  other  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
reach  elevations  which  are  more  than  19,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  E.,  the 
country  forms  part  of  the  central  plain  of  the 
continent,  and  is  watered  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Eivers.  The 
Amazon,  which  is  here  called  Maranon,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Putumayo,  Napo,  Pasta^a,  Ma- 
rona,  Tigre,  and  the  Aquarico.  On  the  west,  or 
maritime  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Esmeralda, 
Guayaquil,  and  Mira  are  the  principal,  and  flow 
into  the  ocean.  All  these  rivers,  to  the  extent 
of  their  course  through  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  were  declared  free  of  all  navigation  dues 
in  1853.  Pro.  Wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao, 
corn,  tobacco,  yams,  fruits,  wax,  gums,  and  sar- 
saparilla.  Agriculture,  however,  is  still  in  a 
very  backward  state.  There  are  extensive  fo- 
rests, and  the  cinchona-bark  tree  is  common. 
The  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  rivers,  abound 
with  fish.  Minerals.  Gold,  quicksilver,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  emeralds.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  sands  of  all  the  rivers,  and  sulphur  is  abun- 
dant near  Chimborazo.  The  mineral  riches  of 
the  country,  however,  are  by  no  means  de- 
veloped. Ilanf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
Fop.  1,040,371.  Lat.  between  1°  40'  N.  and  5°  10' 
S.  Lon.  between  70°  and  81°  20'  W.— Ecuador 
is  divided  into  three  departments.  —  Quito, 
Guayaquil,  and  Assuay.  It  was  discovered  by 
Pizarro  in  1526,  at  which  time  it  was  comprised 
in  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  It  formed  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Spanish  crown  till  1812,  when  it 
was  erected  into  a  free  republic.  In  1822  it 
united  with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  to 
form  the  republic  of  Columbia.  This  union, 
however,  was  dissolved  in  1831,  when  Quito, 
with  its  associated  departments,  took  the  name 
of  Ecuador.  Its  population  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  Spaniards,  aboriginal  Indians, 
and  Mestizoes,  or  half-castes.  The  Indians 
chiefly  occupy  the  plains,  where  they  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Edam,  e'-dam,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  12 
miles  N.E.  from  Amsterdam,  near  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
canal.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  cheese, 
&nd  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
boat-building  and  making  ropes.  Fop.  4200. — 
An  island  in  the  Archipelago  of  Sunda,  near  the 
N.  coast  of  Java,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
serving  as  a  place  of  transportation  for  the 
criminals  of  that  nation. 
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Edat,  e'-dai,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scot- 
land, situated  between  Stronsay  and  Wcstray. 
Ext.  7  miles  long,  and  2  broad.  Besc  Hilly, 
and  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  Fop. 
950. 

Eddystone  Rocks,  ed'-di-stone,  a  reef  of 
rocks  in  the  English  Channel,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  well-known  lighthouse  of  that  name, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Plymouth  breakwater.  The 
lighthouse,  which  was  built  by  Smeaton,  and 
finished  in  1759,  is  72  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
Portland  stone,  incased  in  granite.  Lat.  50°  11' 
N.   iow.  4°16'W. 

Eden,  e'-den,  a  river  of  England,  rising  in 
Westmoreland,  and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles, 
falling  into  the  Solway  Firth. 

Eden,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  Berwick- 
shire, and,  after  a  course  of  18  miles,  falling 
into  the  Tweed,  4  miles  below  Kelso. — Another, 
•»:ising  in  Kinross-shire,  and,  after  a  course  of 
18  miles,  falling  into  St.  Andrew's  Bay. 

Edenton,  e'-den-ton,  a  port  of  entry  of 
Chowan  county, N.  Carolina, U.S.,  66  miles  from 
Norfolk.    Fo29.  2000. 

Edessa,  e-des'-sa,  the  modern  Orfa,  an  ancient 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  was  the  capital  of  Osrhoene 
under  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  frontier  places 
of  the  empire.  It  contained  manufactories  of 
arms  and  engines  of  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  inhabitants  remaining  true  to  the 
faith  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  1097, 
Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
here  founded  a  principality,  which  was  the  first 
Christian  state  erected  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Holy  City. 
(See  Oeea.) 

Edff,  ed'-foo,  Sb  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  60 
miles  S.E.  from  Thebes.  Manf.  Egyptian 
earthenware  and  blue  cotton  cloths.  Fo^j. 
2000.  Lat.  25°  N.  Lon.  32°  51'  E.— This  place 
is  celebrated  for  its  architectural  remains, 
among  which  are  the  ruins  of  two  temples,  the 
larger  of  which  is  superior  to  any  temple  in 
Egypt  in  size  and  magnificence.  It  is  also  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation  than  those  of  Karnac, 
Luxor,  and  Dendaraba. 

Edgae,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
E.  part  of  Illinois.  Area.  642  square  miles. 
Besc.  Fertile;  it  produces  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  flax,  sugar  maple,  and  timber,  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  still  remains  uncul- 
tivated.  Fop.  12,000. 

Edgbaston,  edf-bds-ton,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Warwickshire,  close  to  Birming- 
ham. Area.  2790  acres.  Fop.  10,000.— The 
town  is  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  contains 
a  large  proprietary  college. 

Edgecombe,  edj'-kum,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  N.  Carolina.  Area.  492  square  miles. 
Fop.  20,000,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are 
slaves. 

Edgecumbe  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  E.  Australia.   Lat.  20°  S.   Lon.  147°  30'  E. 

Edgefield,  edj'-feeld,  a  district  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, United  States.  Area.  1630  acres.  Fop. 
32,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  negroes.  Cotton 
is  the  principal  product. 

Edgehill,  edj-hil,  an  elevated  ridge  in  "War- 
wickshire, England,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Banbury, 
where,  in  1642,  the  first  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  royalist  troops  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
parliamentary  forces.  Richard  Baxter,  the 
celebrated  nonconformist,  and  author  of  the 
"Saints'  Rest,"  was  preaching  close  to  the 
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battle-field  while  the  conflict  was  still  going- 
on. 

Edgewahe,  edj'-tvair,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  10  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
Area.  1990  acres.    Pop.  800. 

Edinbuegh,  ed'-i)i-bru{r),  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  called  "Modern  Athens,"  is  also  the 
capital  of  Edinburp^hshire,  and  is  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It 
stands  on  hicrh  and  mieven  g-round,  beins^  built 
on  three  rid,<^cs,  running-  nearly  east  to  west. 
The  central  ridg-c,  on  which  the  city  was  orig-i- 
nally  built,  is  terminated  abruptly  on  the  west 
by  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by  the  Castle, 
while,  to  the  east,  it  gradually  inclines  to  a 
plain  or  valley,  from  which  on  one  side  rise  the 
lofty  elevations  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Calton  Hill.  The 
valley  to  the  north  of  this  ridge,  which  was 
formerly  filled  with  water,  is  converted  into 
beautiful  gardens,  and  is,  on  the  E.  side,  crossed 
by  the  North  Bridge,  and,  in  its  centre,  by  an 
embankment  called  the  Earthen  Mound.  On 
the  rising  ground  to  the  north  of  this  valley, 
stands  the  New  town  of  Edinburgh.  Both 
tildes  of  the  central  ridge,  occupied  by  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  Old  town,  extending  from  the 
Castle  to  Holyrood  House,  arc  covered  with 
buildings,  crowded  together  in  the  closest 
array,  and  descending  li-om  the  main  street, 
chiefly  in  long  and  narrow  lanes.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  on  the  south  side  of  the  High- 
street,  and  parallel  with  it,  runs  a  narrow  street 
called  the  Cowgate.  This  street  communicates, 
by  streets  and  narrow  lanes,  with  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  which  contains  several  old- 
fashioned  squares,  and  leads  to  the  handsome 
suburbs  called  Newington  and  Morningside. 
Here  are  the  Meadows,  a  large  level  park,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  walks;  and,  adjoining 
them,  Bruntsfield  Links,  an  extensive  common, 
frequented  by  the  golf-players  of  Edinburgh. 
The  New  town  is  built  on  the  lower  and  nor- 
thernmost of  the  ridges,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Old  town  by  the  North  Bridge  and  the 
Mound  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  The 
ground  which  it  occupies  was  added  to  the 
royalty  in  1767;  and,  since  that  period,  nume- 
rous streets  and  squares  have  been  constructed 
on  it,  unsurpassed,  in  beauty  and  regularity,  by 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Edin- 
burgh is  connected  with  the  Calton  Hill  and 
Prince's-street  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  one 
large  arch,  called  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  with 
Leith  by  a  broad  and  very  fine  road,  called  Leith 
Walk.  'The  scenery  around  the  city  is  very  fine 
and  picturesque,  owing  to  the  abrupt  and  craggy 
heights  of  the  Calton  Hill  and  Arthur's  Seat, 
which  rises  suddenly  from  the  surrounding 
plain  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  towers  above 
the  rocky  heights  of  Salisbury  Crags,  which  are 
turned  towards  the  city;  and  all  that  art  can 
^  cflect  has  been  done  to  display  its  natural  ad- 
,'  vantages.  Around  Calton  Hill,  walks  have  been 
'  made  at  different  elevations,  from  which  the 
surrounding  town  and  country  are  seen  to  great 
perfection ;  a  walk  also  winds  round  the  still 
higher  elevation  of  Salisbury  Crags,  from  which 
the  view  is  at  once  grand  and  imposing.  Of 
the  public  buildings  in  Edinbv\rgh,  the  Castle  is 
the  most  remarkable.  With  its  works,  it  occu- 
pies an  area  of  seven  English  acres,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  an  open  space  nearly 
300  feet  square.  It  can  accommodate  2000 
soldiers,  and  has  an  armoury  in  which  30,000 
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stand  of  arms  can  be  placed.  Here  is  the  cele- 
brated gun  called  Mons  Meg,  built  of  malleable 
iron  staves,  and  supposed  to  have  been  forged 
in  Flanders,  in  14S6.  In  one  of  the  apartmpnts, 
called  the  Crown-room,  the  regalia  of  Scotland 
were  depo-ited  at  the  Union.  They  were  found 
in  1818,  when  the  chest  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  was  broken  open  by  a  royal  warrant.  In 
one  of  its  rooms  James  VI.,  afterwards  James  I. 
of  England,  was  born,  and  on  the  esplanade 
which  leads  to  the  Castle,  is  now  placed  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  duke  of  York.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition which  says  that  this  castle  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings, 
previous  to  their  marriage :  hence  it  is  called 
the  "  Camp  of  the  Maidens."  At  the  opposite, 
or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Old  town,  stands  the 
palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrood,  which  was  for 
several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  monarchs 
of  Scotland,  and  is  associated  vv^ith  many  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  her  history.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1128,  by  David  I. ; 
and  in  the  burying-place  attached  to  it  are  in- 
terred several  of  his  successors.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel,  or  abbey  church,  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  abbey  which  still  remain.  In  this  chapel 
Queen  Mary  was  married  to  Lord  Darnley.  A 
privilege  of  sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  abb§y  and  its  precincts, 
and  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
its  walls.  The  Palace  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  within, 
surrounded  by  piazzas.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  this  edifice,  David  Rizzio,  the  confi- 
dential secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  was  murdered, 
in  1566.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  queen 
said,  "  I  will  weep  no  more;  I  will  now  think  of 
revenge  !"  At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  is  a 
circular  tower  or  bastion;  and,  in  the  centre,  is 
a  portico,  ornamented  by  four  Doric  columns, 
which  support  a  cupola  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
It  contains  a  gallery  150  feet  long,  72|  wide, 
and  18  high,  adorned  with  imaginary  portraits 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of 
Fergus  I.  The  present  building  is  not  of  great 
antiquity.  Its  north-west  towers  were  built  by 
James  V.,  but  the  remaining  part  of  it  was 
added  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the 
area  in  front  of  the  building  is  placed  a  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria,  executed  by  Ritchie.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  small  square  called  Par- 
liament Square,  in  which  is  an  elegant  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  II.  Here  is  also  a  large 
and  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  in  w^hich  the 
supreme  courts  hold  their  sittings  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  original  portion 
of  this  mass  was  intended  for  the  reception  of 
the  Scottish  parliament.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
tensive hall,  122  feet  in  length,  by  49  in  breadth, 
and  not  less  than  40  feet  high.  It  contains 
marble  statues  of  the  first  Lord  Melville  and 
Lord  President  Blair.  The  workmanship  of  the 
inner  roof,  which  is  formed  of  massive  oaken 
timbers,  carved  and  ornamented  with  gilding, 
and  supported  by  abutments  projecting  from 
the  wall,  has  been  generally  admired.  Here  is 
the  Advocates'  Library,  the  richest  and  rarest 
collection  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  150,000  volumes,  and  about  1700  MSS.,  and 
a  smaller  one  belonging  to  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  besides  several  public  offices.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  Parliament  Square  stands  the  [ 
Royal  Exchange,  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1763,  and  was  formerly  employed  as  a  custom- 
houa' The  Register-oflioej  in  which  the  public 
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records  of  Scotland  are  deposited,  is  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  Prince's  Street,  faeinj?  the  North 
Bridg-e.  It  was  founded  in  177-1.  Of  the 
churches,  the  metropolitan  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Giks,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city,  is  the 
most  ancient.  It  is  built  in  the  fi;';ure  of  a 
cross,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  Parliament 
Square.  It  was  erected  into  a  collegiate  church 
in  1466,  but  is  said  to  have  been  founded  nearly 
600  years  before.  The  steeple  contains  a  set  of 
musical  bells.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the 
Solemn  Leag-ue  and  Covenant  was  subscribed 
in-  16-13,  by  the  English  commissioners,  the 
commission  of  the  Church,  and  the  committee 
of  estates  of  Parliament.  Both  the  regent 
Murray,  assassinated  at  Linlithgow,  and  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  are  interred  within  its 
precincts.  Besides  the  metropolitan  church, 
there  are  sixteen  parish  churches,  and  ten 
chapels  of  ease,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  St. 
Andrew's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  IMary's,  St.  James's, 
St.  Cuthbert's,  the  town  church,  the  Canongate 
Church,  and  St.  George's  Church,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Victoria  or  Assembly  Hall,  with  a  spire  240 
feet  high,  where  the  general  assembly  of  the 
established  church  meet  yearly,  is  also  used  as 
a  place  of  worship.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  other  churches,  chapels,  and  places 
of  worship  for  the  various  sects  and  denomina- 
tions of  which  the  inhabitants  consist.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  long  since  attained 
to  general  celebrity.  It  was  originally  founded 
in  the  year  1582,  when  there  v/as  only  one  pro- 
fessor. All  the  diiferent  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  philosophy,  are  taught  in  it.  The 
High  School,  standing  on  a  part  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  is  the  principal  grammar-school  of  the 
city;  but  there  are  other  educational  establish- 
ments, affording  every  facility  for  the  highest 
class  of  instruction  that  can  anywhere  be  ob- 
tained, in  almost  every  department  of  know- 
ledge. Among  these  may  be  named  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military 
Academy,  and  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  Of 
literary  associations,  the  principal  is  the  Royal 
Society,  instituted  in  1782,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Wernerian  Society,  and  the 
Astronomical  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  science  of  astronomy,  with  an 
observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill;  the  Highland 
Society,  established  for  advancing  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  principal  charitable  institutions 
arc  Heriot's  Hospital  which  was  endowed  by 
George  Heriot,  jeweller  to  James  VI.,  for  edu- 
cating and  maintaining  the  sons  of  burgesses 
and  freemen ;  Watson's  Hospital,  for  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  poor  citizens ;  there  are  also 
many  other  institutions,  hospitals,  and  infir- 
maries, devoted  to  charitable  objects.  The  prison 
and  Bridewell  stand  on  the  Calton  Hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  Nelson's  monument,  and  near 
to  it  other  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart,  Play- 
fair,  and  Burns.  The  columns  of  the  national 
monument,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  literal 
reproduction  of  the  ancient  Parthenon,  are  also 
there.  The  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
in  Prince's  Street,  and  is  a  very  strikinar  object. 
The  principal  estabhshments  connected  with 
tne  revenue  are  the  Custom-house  and  Excise- 
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office,  both  elegant  mansions  in  the  New  town : 
and  the  general  Post-office,  in  Waterloo  Place, — 
a  splendid  street  which  ranges  on  either  side  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  'I'he  chief  places  of  public 
amusement  are  the  theatres  and  the  Assembly- 
rooms,  and  near  the  city,  to  the  N.,  there  are 
also  Botanic  and  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
which  cover  an  area  of  10  acres.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant and  chiefly  confined  to  the  requirements 
of  the  citizens.  The  principal  are  household 
furniture,  carriages,  which  are  executed  in  a 
style  of  superior  elegance  ;  engraving  in  all  its 
branches,  musical  instruments,  glass,  linen, 
silk,  sarcenet,  and  fine  shawl- weaving.  There 
are  also  brass,  iron,  and  marble  works,  and 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries.  The  trade 
of  bookselling  and  printing  is  also  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent;  and  various  periodical  and 
other  works  of  high  celebrity  are  published. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review"  and  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
Fop.  168,121. — The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  lost 
in  antiquity.  About  the  year  854,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  earlier  historians,  it  was  a 
town  of  some  note,  and  was  called  Edwines- 
burgh,  or  the  castle  of  Edwin,  being  so  named 
after  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  which  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland  was  then  included. 
Its  Gaelic  name  is  Dun-edin,  and  its  poetical 
one  Edina,  which  was-  given  to  it  by  George 
Buchanan.  In  1215  a  parliament  was  assembled 
here  for  the  first  time.  About  the  year  1436  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland,  for  from  this  date  it  was 
the  usual  place  of  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  spot  in 
which  the  Scottish  parliament  should  regularly 
assemble.  It  is  the  birthplac  e  of  a  great  number 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
literature,  arms,  science,  and  art.  L!y  railway, 
it  is  connected  with  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom,    ia^.  55°  57' N.  Lon.TlV^Y. 

Edinburghshire,  or  Coumty  of  Midlo- 
thian, is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  S. 
division  of  Scotland,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  river  Almond,  which 
separates  it  from  West  Lothian,  or  Linlithgow- 
shire; E.  by  the  county  of  Haddington;  S.  by 
the  counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Berwick ; 
and  on  the  W.  corner,  by  part  of  the  county  of 
Linlithgow.  Ext.  Extreme  length,  from  E.  to 
W.,  38  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  13. 
Area.  297  square  miles.  Besc.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  county  is  pleasant,  being  fertile, 
highly  cultivated,  and  yielding  excellent  crops. 
Tne  Moorfoot  and  the  Pentland  hills  pass 
through  it,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Carne- 
thy,  attaining  an  elevation  of  1802  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Hivers.  Numerous  but  small. 
The  principal  are  the  North  and  South  Esk,  the 
Almond,  and  the  W^ater  of  Leith.  Pro.  The 
chief  crops  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  The  farms 
vary  from  100  to  400  acres,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements.  The 
scientific  Liebig  considered  the  Lothian  farms 
of  Scotland  the  best  in  the  world.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  kept  as  grazing  land, 
especially  in  the  south  and  hilly  parts.  Mine- 
rals. Coal,  iron,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Pop. 
273,997.— At  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
Midlothian  and  the  surrounding  districts  were 
constituted  a  province,  under  the  name  of  Ya- 
lentia.  Subsequently,  the  county  was  princi- 
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pally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  and  held  by  them 
till  1020,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  By 
the  Union  Canal  it  has  navigable  communication 
with  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  North  British  and  Caledonian, 
and  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railways. 

Edisto,  or  Pompon,  e-dis'-to,  a  river  of  S. 
Carolina,  U.S.,  which,  after  a  course  of  160 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  a  few  miles  S.W. 
from  Charleston,  by  two  branches,  called  N.  and 
S.  Edisto.  At  its  mouth  it  forms  several  islands, 
of  which  the  largest,  also  called  Edisto,  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  10  broad.   Fop.  4000. 

Edmonstone,  ed'-mon- stone,  an  island  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hooghly.  From  a  mere  sandbank,  this 
became  an  island  half  a  mile  long  and  2  broad, 
on  which  shrubs  grew,  and  fresh  water  could  be 
obtained.  About  1820  it  was  adopted  as  a  station 
for  ships,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
been  formed.  It  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
sandy  waste,  and  at  high  tide  is  almost  covered 
bytliesea.    Xa^.2]°3a'N.   ioTi.  88°  20' E. 

Edmonton,  ed'-mon-to7i,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  7  miles  N.  from  London,  consist- 
ing of  several  ranges  of  good  houses.  It  has  a 
trade  in  timber.  Fop.  10,000. — This  place  has 
been  made  famous  by  Cowper's  poem  of  "  John 
Gilpin,"  in  which  that  worthy  citizen  is  de- 
scribed as  desiring  to  repair 

"  Unto  the  '  Bell'  at  Edmonton, 
All  in  a  chaise  and  pair." 
Charles  Lamb  died  here,  1837.   It  is  a  station 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

Edwauds,  a  county  of  Illinois,  U.S.  Area. 
216  square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating  and  fer- 
tile.  Fop.  4000. 

Eecloo,  ai'-Moo,  a  town  of  Belgium,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Ghent.  Its  public  buildings  are, 
several  churches,  a  town-hall,  prison,  convent, 
and  schools.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
hats,  soap,  starch,  chocolate,  and  tobacco.  It 
also  contains  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar- 
works,  and  salt-works,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  timber.   Fop.  9500. 

Egee,  ai'-ger,  a  river  of  eastern  Germany, 
rising  in  the  N.  of  Bavaria,  and,  after  a  course 
of  125  miles,  joining  the  Elbe  33  miles  N.  from 
Prague,  close  to  Theresienstadt. 

E&ER,  a  frontier  town  of  Bohemia,  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  situated  on  the  above  river,  90 
miles  W.  from  Prague.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
college,  barracks,  and  schools.  Manf.  AVoollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  gunpowder.  Fop.  10,500. 
— Wallenstein  was  assassinated  here  in  1644. 
The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  Circle  of  the  same 
name.   Area.  2060  square  miles.    Fop.  561,000. 

Egeedie,  ai'-ger-deer,  a  lake  of  Natolia,  Asia 
Minor,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Isbarta.  Ext.  27 
miles  long,  and  10  broad  at  its  greatest  i)oints. 
At  the  S,  extremity  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory  in  the  lake. 
Lat.  37°  52'  N.    Lon.  31°  6'  E. 

Egeri,  aizh-er'-e,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  4 
miles  from  Zug.  Ext.  4  miles  long,  and  about 
2  miles  across  in  its  broadest  part. 

Egg  A,  eg'-ga,  a  town  of  Guniea,  in  the  Yarri- 
bee  counti-y,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  about 
70  miles  N.  from  its  junction  with  the  Benuwe 
at  Lairdstown.  It  extends  for  2  or  3  miles  along 
the  river,  and  is  very  populous,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants living  on  the  river  in  canoes.  Lat.  8° 
42' N.  io».6°7'E. 
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Eggebee,  eg-ge-he',  a  town  of  Western  Africa, 
80  miles  S.W.  from  Kano.  Fop.  14,000.  Lat. 
11°  N.   Lon.r^V  E. 

Egham,  eg>-ham,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Surrey,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Windsor. 
Fop.  of  parish,  4500. 

Egina,  e-ji'-na,  an  island  of  Greece.  (See 

^GINA.) 

Eglwts,  e'-glis,  the  prefix  of  several  parishes 
in  AVales,  with  populations  ranging  between  100 
and  5000. 

Egmont,  eg'-mont,  the  name  of  several  vil- 
lages, with  small  populations,  in  North  Hol- 
land. 

Egmont  Island,  New  Guernsey,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  one  of  the  group  known  as  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ext.  20  miles  long  by  10  broad.  Lat.  10°  46'  S. 
Lon.  165°  30'  E. 

Egmont,  Mount,  an  active  volcano  of  N. 
Island,  New  Zealand,  nearly  9000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  39°  15'  S.  Lon.  174° 
13' E. 

Egoi  Islands.   {See  Caroline  Islands.) 

Egremont,  eg'-re-mont,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Eden,  38  miles 
S.E.  from  Carlisle.  Manf.  Paper,  canvas,  and 
linens.   Po^j.  of  town,  2511. 

Egypt,  e'-jipt,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  S.  by  Nubia,  and 
W.  by  the  deserts  to  the  E.  of  Fezzan.  Ext.  The 
length  of  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
at  Assouan,  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
Delta,  is  about ^00,  and  its  breadth,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Libyan  desert,  may 
be  estimated  at  250  miles.  The  greatest  width 
of  the  Delta,  so  called  from  the  Greek  letter  A, 
as  it  is  of  that  form,  is  about  160  miles,  from 
Alexandria  on  the  W.,  to  the  ruins  of  Pelusium 
on  the  E.  The  average  width  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  is  about  8  miles.  Area,  estimated  at 
11,000  miles.  Divisions.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Said  or  Upper,  the  Vostani  or  Middle,  and  the 
Bahari  or  Lower  Egypt.  This  last  comprehends 
the  Delta.  Desc.  Fertile  only  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  and  a  part  of  the  Delta.  This  valley  is 
inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  hills ;  the  one  on  the 
E.  varying  in  height  from  400  to  800  feet,  and 
extending  from  Philae,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Egypt,  nearly  to  Cairo,  from  whioh  it  sinks  with 
a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Tlie  chain  on  the  W.,  cr  Libyan  chain,  has  a 
similar  extent,  and  divides  tiie  Nile  from  a  wide 
valley,  which,  at  some  remote  period,  may  have 
afforded  another  chfinncl  to  Wv-.  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  which  a  portion  is  now  called 
"  the  river  without  water,"  In  ancient  times, 
so  great  was  the  fertility  of  this  country,  that 
not  a  foot  of  ground  remained  uncultivated,  and 
canals  were  cut  from  the  Nile  in  all  directions 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  which  are  now 
filled  up,  but  which  may,  in  many  paits,  be 
distinctly  traced.  Fiver>i.  The  only  one  is  the 
Nile,  which,  for  the  last  1500  miles  of  its  course, 
has  no  tributaries.  It  enters  Egypt  at  Philae, 
and  its  average  width,  throughout,  may  be 
estimated  at  half  a  mile.  By  it  a  number  of 
artificial  canals  are  supplied  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  country,  as  rain  rarely, 
if  ever,  falls  in  Upper  Egypt  Lakes.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Birket-el-Keroun,  or  Lake  Mceris,  in 
Middle  Egypt,  and  Bourlos,  Mareotis,  and  Men- 
zaleh,  in  Lower  Egypt.  These  three  lakes  can 
only  be  considered  as  shallow  lagoons,  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  numerous 
sandy  peninsulas.  In  the  "Valley  of  the  Na- 
tron Lakes,"  to  the  N.  of  the  Libyan  desert,  are 
found  a  number  of  small  pools,  which  are  filled 
with  water  of  a  violet  tint  during'  the  winter 
months.  In  the  summer  the  water  evaporates, 
and  leaves  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  pools 
called  natron,  which  is  native  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda.  Climate.  Generally  uniform,  and  re- 
markably dry.  When  a  few  drops  of  rain  fall, 
they  are  viewed  by  the  inhabitants  almost  as  a 
miracle.  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  latest  observa- 
tions give  13  days  of  rain  in  a  year.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  nearly  equally  unfrequent. 
The  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  north,  and 
continue  from  May  to  September,  and  from 
November  to  February.  At  intervals  during 
the  spring,  for  about  fifty  days,  Egypt  is  liable 
to  the  terrible  wind  of  the  desert,  the  simoom, 
which,  from  its  intense  heat  and  dryness,  almost 
threatens,  when  long  continued,  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  animal  life;  fortunately,  however, 
it  seldom  lasts  above  three  days.  The  heat  of 
the  climate,  combined  with  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  people,  is  considered  to  be  mainly  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
whilst  ophthalmia,  another  severe  disease,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Egyptian  sky  and 
the  irritating  effects  of  the  fine  sand,  which  the 
least  breeze  will  raise  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  hyenas, 
wolves,  antelopes,  apes,  black-cattle,  horses, 
large  asses,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  the  chame- 
leon, the  jerboa,  or  kangaroo  rat,  and  the 
ichneumon.  The  birds  are, — ostriches,  eagles, 
hawks,  pelicans,  waterfowls  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
ibis,  which  was  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
because  - it  destroyed  serpents  and  noxious  in- 
sects. Among  the  reptiles  is  a  serpent,  called 
the  cerastes,  or  horned  viper,  whose  bite  is  fatal 
to  those  who  have  not  the  secret  of  guarding 
against  it.  Pro.  Millet,  maize,  wheat,  rice, 
onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  sugar,  opium,  to- 
bacco, hemp,  cotton,  lint,  coffee,  madder,  sugar- 
cane, dhourrar,  lentils,  indigo,  and  fruit  of  every 
description.  The  want  of  rain  in  this  country 
being  supplied  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  begins  to  rise  in  June  and  to  sub- 
side in  September,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  clouds  for  any  of  its  productive 
qualities.  When  the  waters  retire,  all  the 
ground  is  covered  with  mud ;  the  corn  is  then 
harrowed  into  it,  and,  in  the  following  March, 
there  is  usually  a  plentiful  harvest.  But  some 
lands  are  never  fallow,  and  yield  three  harvests 
annually,  particularly  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
sowing  and  reaping  are  going  on  incessantly, 
wherever  the  water  of  the  river  can  be  obtained. 
The  rice-fields  are  supplied  with  water  from 
canals  and  reservoirs.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  that  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
corn,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  garden  stuff;  and  in 
Lower  Egypt,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  al- 
monds, cassia,  and  plantains  are  produced  in 
great  plenty.  The  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt 
comprise  the  papyrus,  from  which  the  first  sub- 
stance used  in  writing  was  made,  the  lotus,  and 
many  kinds  of  aromatic  herbs.  There  are  no 
forests,  and  the  palms,  acacias,  cypresses,  and 
sycamores  are  scattered  about  the  country,  in 
favourable  situations,  in  groups  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  three  or  four  trees.  Minerals. 
No  metals ;  but  marble,  salt,  natron,  saltpetre, 
and  red  granite,  of  which  the  pyramids  are  con- 
ptructed.  Emeralds  are  found  in  the  mountains 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Commerce. 
Egypt  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  E. 
India  commodities,  till  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered the  passage  to  that  country  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  merchants  of  Europe, 
however,  visit  the  harbours  in  the  INIcditerra- 
nean,  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  in  various 
articles.  The  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
is  mostly  conducted  by  means  of  caravans,  which 
bring,  in  exchange  for  European  and  Egyptian 
products,  elephants'  teeth,  ebony,  gold-dust, 
nmsk,  civet,  ambergris,  ostrich-feathers,  and 
cofiee.  The  gold-dust  is  brought  from  Nigritia 
and  Soudan  to  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  over  immense  deserts.  The  slave-traffic 
was  abolished  at  Cairo  in  1846.  The  principal 
commodities  which  the  merchants  purchase 
are  colfce,  senna,  cassia,  rhubarb,  sal  ammoniac, 
myrrh,  saffron,  saltpetre,  aloes,  opium,  indigo, 
sugar,  sandalwood,  dates,  cotton  cloth,  &c. 
The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  through 
Alexandria.  Manf.  Inconsiderable,  and  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  the  government.  The 
potteries  are  extensive,  and  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  made,  mostly  by  the  natives.  At 
Cairo,  firearms  and  military  accoutrements  are 
manufactured,  at  Benisouef  carpets,  and  at 
Foulali  red  caps.  Antiquities.  Egypt  is  dis- 
tinguished for  her  vast  remains  of  antiquity ; 
large  portions  of  which  bear  no  marks  of  decay, 
and  yet  display,  in  all  their  grandeur  and  en- 
tirety, the  arts  and  the  power  of  the  first  gene- 
rations of  men.  These  remains  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnitude,  and  their  contrivers  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  aimed  at  astonishing  the  be- 
holder by  their  immensity.  This  enormous 
magnitude  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
pyramids.  The  largest  of  these,  measures  nearly 
500  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  has  a 
square  base,  the  sides  of  which  measure  700  feet 
in  length.  The  greater  part  consists  of  a  solid 
mass  of  masonry,  composed  of  red  granite,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syene,  or  Assouan,  which 
is  sometimes  called  Syenite  marble.  The  tem- 
ples, though  they  cannot  rival  the  enormous 
size  of  the  pyramids,  yet  appear  to  exceed  every 
other  work  of  human  art.  The  site  of  Thebes 
exhibits  a  space  of  ten  miles,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  colossal  sacred  ruins.  Even  the 
statues  with  which  they  are  adorned,  always 
possess  gigantic  dimensions.  Inhabitants.  These 
are  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Copts, 
Arabs,  Turks,  Mamelukes,  and  a  few  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Negroes.  The  Copts  and 
Arabs  are  the  original  race,  and  appear  to  be 
descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  mingled  in  some  degree  with  Persians 
and  Greeks.  The  Copts  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  and  generally  contrive  to  hold  a  respect- 
able position,  being  for  the  most  part  clerks 
and  shopkeepers.  The  Arabs,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peasants,  or  "fellahs"  as  now  called,  form 
the  labouring  classes.  The  Arabs,  properly  so 
called,  or  Bedouins  who  live  within  the  limits 
of  Egypt,  are  principally  herdsmen,  rearing  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  camels.  The  Turks  have  always 
been  established  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
great  cities  j  and  the  Jews  are  also  numerous 
in  the  commercial  cities ;  and  are  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  race.  The  Mamelukes,  who 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
prior  to  their  extirpation  in  1811,  consisted  of 
Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves,  who  were 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs, 
and  being  intrusted  with  arms,  rose  against 
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their  masters,  whom  they  massacred  or  ex- 
pelled, and  thus  assumed  the  dominion  of 
Eg-ypt,  which  they  transmitted  to  new  bands 
brought  into  the  land  from  time  to  time.  They 
were  rather  the  plunderers  than  the  rulers  of 
Egypt.  Their  strength  being  broken  by  the 
defeats  experienced  during  the  invasion  of  the 
French,  the  Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali,  conceived  a 
plan  for  their  destruction;  and  having  invited 
their  chiefs  to  a  feast,  treacherously  massacred 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  1811.  Those  who 
escaped,  fled  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  were  finally 
driven  to  establish  themselves  at  Dongola.  The 
complexion  of  the  Egyptians  is  tawny,  and  as 
we  proceed  southward,  they  become  darker, 
until  those  near  Nubia  are  almost  black.  They 
are  generally  indolent  and  cowardly.  The 
richer  sort  do  nothing  all  day  but  drink  coffee, 
smoke  tobacco,  and  sleep;  they  are  ignorant, 
proud,  haughty,  and  ridiculously  vain.  Gov. 
Despotic  by  an  hereditary  pasha.  Army.  About 
210,b00,  including  the  Bedouin  irregular  cavalry 
and  the  national  guards.  Rel.  Mahometan  and 
Christian.  Fop. estimatedatupwardsof 5,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  wandering  Arabs  in  the  deserts. 
Laf.  between  23°  50'  and  31°  35'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 25°  and  31^°  E.— The  early  history  of 
Egypt  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  was  governed 
by  the  monarchs  of  several  successive  dynasties 
until  Cambyses  became  master  of  it,  525  years 
B.C.;  and  in  their  time  all  those  wonderful 
structures  v/ere  raised,  and  works  perfected, 
which  we  cannot  behold  without  astonishment. 
These  are  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  the  im- 
mense grottos  of  the  Thebais,  the  obelisks, 
temples,  and  pompous  palaces ;  the  lake  Mceris, 
and  the  vast  canals,  which  were  equally  service- 
able for  trading  purposes  and  for  irrigating  the 
land.  The  country  continued  under  the  Persian 
yoke  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who, 
after  conquering  Persia,  annexed  Egypt  to  his 
dominions,  and  built  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  natural 
son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  323  years  e.g.  Ten 
kings  of  that  name  succeeded  each  other,  till 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  the  last  Ptolemy,  as- 
cended the  throne:  when  Egypt  became  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  continued  so  until  the  reign 
of  Omar,  the  second  caliph  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet,  who  drove  out  the  Romans,  after  it 
had  been  in  their  hands  700  years.  In  1171  the 
caliph  Saladin  introduced  the  Mamelukes  into 
Egypt,  and  when  the  power  of  the  caliphs  de- 
clined, El  Moez,  a  Mameluke  slave,  set  up  the 
empire  of  the  Mamelukes  about  1250,  who  in 
time  became  so  powerful,  that  they  extended 
their  dominions  over  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  Selim,  a  Turkish  emperor, 
conquered  it,  and  for  many  years  it  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  civil  wars  between  the  different 
pashas  and  beys  who  governed  the  provinces 
into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  the 
Mamelukes,  who  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Porte. 
The  famous  Hassan  Ali,  the  Turkish  admiral, 
gained  several  victories  over  them  in  1786;  but 
though  he  repressed,  he  could  not  totally  subdue 
them.  The  French  invaded  the  country  in  1798, 
under  the  pretence  of  delivering  it  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamelukes ;  but  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  driven  from  it  by  the  British  in  1802.  In 
1811,  Mehemet  Ali  became  master  of  Egypt  by 
the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  and,  under  his 
sway  it  progressed  rapidly  in  Qivilization,  He 
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considerably  extended  its  boundaries,  even  into 
Asia;  but,  in  ISIjO  he  was  dispossessed  of  his 
Asiatic  conquests.  The  treaty  of  London,  how- 
ever, m  1841,  confirmed  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt, 
as  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  to  him  and  his 
descendants.  Since  the  establishment  of  regular 
steam-packets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
its  railway  system,  Egypt  has  become  the  high- 
way to  India,  not  only  to  most  travellers,  but 
for  the  general  correspondence  of  Europe. 
Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  people  since  the 
abdication  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1848  by  the  vice- 
roy who  succeeded  him ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  resources  of  Egypt  will  be  developed  to  a 
still  greater  extent  under  the  energetic  and  eco- 
nomical rule  of  the  present  viceroy,  Ismael 
Pasha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Said  Pasha, 
January  18,  1863. 

Ehew,  or  Begad  Rivee,  e'-hen,  a  river  of 
England,  rising  near  Barrowdale,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea,  after 
forming  Ennerdale  Water  in  its  course. 

Ehikgen,  e'-Jiing-eyi,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Danube,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Ulm. 
Mavf.  Chiefly  cotton  goods  and  starch.  Fop. 
3200. 

Ehnin-gen-,  en'-ing-en,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg, 21  miles  S.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

EHEEirBEEiTSTEiN,ai^'-ren-5ri/e'-s^zwe,*broad 
stone  of  honour,'  a  first-class  fortress  of  the 
Prussian  states,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous 
rock,  rising  468  feet  above  the  Rhine,  opposite 
Coblentz.  It  was  originally  a  Roman  fortress, 
and  was  besieged  by  the  French,  without 
success,  in  1632  and  1688.  In  1799  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  Boufflers,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Luneville  it  was  demolished. 
In  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  government  of 
Prussia,  who  erected  a  fortress  on  its  heights, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  14,000  men.  At 
the  bottom  lies  the  town  of  Thal-Ehrenbreit- 
steni.   Fop.  4000. 

EiBAU,  Old  and  New,  i'-hou,  two  contiguous 
villages  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rumburger,  in  the 
circle  of  Lausitz  or  Bautzen,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Zittany.  Manf.  The  villages  together  form  the 
principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  the 
circle.   Fop.  5000. 

EiBENSTocK,  i'-hen-stoTc,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Mulda,  9  miles  S.NV.  from  Sch\vartzen- 
burg.  Manf.  Lace,  muslins,  and  chemicals. 
Fop.  nearly  5000. 

EiCHSTADT,  ike'-stat,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Altmahl,  37  miles  from  Augsburg.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  several  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent, 
gymnasium,  and  a  bishop's  palace.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics,  earthenware  and  hardware : 
the  town  also  contains  several  breweries.  Fop. 
nearly  8000.— After  being  in  the  possession  of 
various  powers,  this  place  passed,  in  1805,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  government.  In  1815 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the 
same  name,  and  bestowed  on  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

EiDEE,  i'-der,  a  river  of  Holstein,  rising  8 
miles  from  Kiel,  and,  after  a  W.  course  for 
90  miles,  falling  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Tonning.  By  means  of  the  Eider  or  Schleswig- 
Holstein  canal,  water  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

EiDSYOLD,  ides'-vold,  a  town  of  Norway,  33 
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miles  N.E.  from  Christiana.  This  place  is 
remarkable,  on  account  of  its  being  the  scene  of 
the  meeting-  of  the  Norwegian  delegates,  who, 
in  1814,  when  the  constitution  was  formed  and 
sworn  to,  declared  Norway  independent,  and 
Christian  Frederick,  prince  of  Denmark,  king. 

EiG,  or  Egg,  eg^  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Scotland,  10  miles  from  the  mainland,  be- 
longing to  the  county  of  Inverness.  I)esc. 
Uneven,  and  consisting  mostly  of  grazing  land, 
interspersed  with  patches  of  heath,  which 
affords  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  The  Scuir 
of  Eig,  at  its  S.  extremity,  attains  a  height 
of  1339  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
about  500.  Lat.  56°  57'  N.  Zon.  6°  10'  W.— 
This  island  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
numerous  caves  with  which  its  coasts  are 
indented.  In  one  of  these,  the  M'Donalds, 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  concealed  themselves 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  the  M'Leods 
of  the  island  of  Skye;  their  retreat  was  unfor- 
tunately discovered  by  the  Skye-men  who 
kindled  fires  and  thus  caused  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  M'Donalds  ])y  suffocation. 

EiGER,  i'-zhah\  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  2 
miles  from  Monch,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
Height.  13,045  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

EiLDON  Hills,  eel'-don,  three  conical  peaks 
in  Koxburghshire,  Scotland,  the  highest  of 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  1370  feet. 

EiLENBUEG,  i-len-berg,  a  walled  town  of 
Saxony,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Leipsig,  celebrated 
for  being  the  place  where  Luther  preached  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  in  1522. 

EiMBECK,  or  EiNBECK,  ime'-helc,  a  town  of 
Hanover,  on  the  11m,  33  miles  S.  from  Hanover. 
Manf.  Hosiery  and  linen  fabrics.   Fop.  6000. 

EiNSiEDELN,  ine'-zee-deln,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  valley  of  the  Sihl,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Schwyz.  It  has  a  famous  abbey,  founded 
in  the  9th  century,  and  connected  with  which  is 
a  marble  chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  visited  annually  by  150,000  pilgrims. 
In  1798  the  French  despoiled  this  shrine  of  its 
riches.  The  town  contains  about  80  inns  and 
cabarets  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 
Fop.  2500. 

Eisenach,  ise'-naJc,  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality' of  the  same  name  in  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar- Eisenach,  situated 
on  the  Horsel,  45  miles  W.  from  Weimar.  The 
streets  are  neat,  the  houses  in  general  are  well- 
builr  ;  and  it  has  a  town-hall,  mint,  prison, 
hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  schools. 
Ilanf.  Cotton  goods,  soap,  white-lead,  with  dye- 
works  and  tan-yards.  Fop).  10,000, — In  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  for- 
merly tne  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thu- 
ringia.  Between  1521  and  1522,  Luther  passed 
ten  months'  imprisonment  in  this  abode,  under 
the  friendly  arrest  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
called  it  his  Patmos. — The  principality  has  an 
area  of  465  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
82,500. 

EisEiTBERG,  i'-sen-hairg,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  34  miles  S.W. 
from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollens  and  porcelain. 
Fop.  5000. 

EiSENBtrRG,  i'-sen-hoorg,  a  county  of  Western 
Hungary.  Area.  1536  geographical  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  with  extensive 
plains  and  valleys,  watered  by  the  Raab  and  its 
tributaries.    Fop.  294,000. 

EisENSTADT,  i'-seu-stat,  a  royal  free  town  of 
East  Hungary,  on  the  Leitha,  27  miles  S.  from 
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Vienna.  This  place  has  a  fine  zoological  garden, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  magnificent 
pnlace  belonging  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  witli  a 
park  and  gardens  containing  nine  large  con- 
servatories filled  with  about  70,000  beautiful 
plants. 

EisLEBEN,  ise'-le-ben,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Merseburg.  Manf. 
Linen  goods;  in  its  vicinity  there  are  silver 
and  copper  mines.  Fop.  about  10,000. — Martin 
Luther  was  born  here  in  1483,  and  here  he  died 
in  1546.  The  pulpit  in  which  he  preached  is 
still  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  x\ndrcvv. 

Ekaterinbueg,  or  Katkeeinenbukg,  ai- 
kat'-e-rin-boorg,  a  fortified  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  Iset,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
175  miles  S.E.  from  Perm.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  but  the  government 
offices,  and  the  numerous  factories  which  the 
town  contains,  are  substantially  constructed  of 
stone.  Anchors  are  forged,  and  cannon  arc  cast 
here  for  the  Russian  government,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  copper-money  is  coined  annually. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  Fop.  about 
11,000.  Lat.  56°  49'  N.  Lon.  61°  E.— This 
place  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1723. 

Ekaterinodak,  ai-kat' -e-rin' -o-dar,  a  town  of 
Russia,  150  miles  W.  from  Stavropol.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea.  Fop, 
4000. 

EKATERiisroGEAD,  ai'-kat'-e-rhi-o-grad,  a  town 
and  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the  Terek,  20  miles 
W.  from  Mozdok.  It  forms  an  important  mili- 
tary post  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  line.  Fop.  5000. 
Lat.  43°  40'  N.    Lon.  43°  55'  E. 

Ekaterinoslav,  ai-kat' -e-re-nos' -laf  a  forti- 
fied town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital,  since 
1784,  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  250 
miles  N.E.  from  Odessa.  Manf.  Cloths  and 
silks.  Fop.  14,000.  Lat.  48°  27'  50"  N.  Lon. 
35°  5'  53"  E.— This  place  was  founded  in  honour 
of  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  in  1787. — The 
Government,  though  somewhat  reduced  from 
its  original  size,  is  still  very  considerable,  ex- 
tending from  lat.  47°  to  49"  20' N.;  lon.  from 
33°  30'  to  39°  40'  E.  Area,  including  Taganrog 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  country  of  the 
Asovian  Cossacks,  which  form  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, 25,525  square  miles.    Fop.  870,000. 

El  Arish,  air-ish,  "the  garden  of  plea- 
sure," a  fortified  seaport  of  Morocco,  45  miles 
S.W.  from  Tangier.  It  has  a  mosque  and  dock- 
yard. Fop.  4000,  of  whom  a  third  are  Jews. 
Lat.  35°  9'  N.    Lon.  6°  4'  W. 

El  Arish,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to 
Syria.  Lat.  31°  4'  N.  Lon.  33°  45'  E.— It  is  but 
little  more  than  a  fort  and  a  few  houses,  and 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1799  ;  and  here  the 
French  general  Kleber  signed,  in  1800,  a  con- 
vention with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  engaging  to 
leave  Egypt  with  his  troops. 

Elba,  el'-ba,  an  island  of  Italy,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  lies  between  Corsica  and  the 
coast  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino.  IlxI.  18  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  6  miies.  Area,  97  square 
miles,  including  the  neighbouring  isles.  I)esc, 
Mountainous,  with  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  except  in  some  of  the  low  districts,  near 
the  shore.  Fro.  Wine  and  fruit.  Minerals. 
Iron,  loadstone,  alum,  salt,  and  marble.  Fop, 
21,000. — This  island  has  acquired  historical  cele- 
brity as  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I,  from  Srd 
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May,  1814,  to  26th  February,  1815,  when  he 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  recover  the  throne  of 
France. 

Elbe,  elh,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  amid 
the  mountains  called  the  Riesengebirg-e,  bcitween 
Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and,  after  a  winding  course 
of  550  miles,  falling  into  the  German  Ocean  about 
70  miles  below  Hamburgh.  At  its  mouth  it  is  13 
Iniles  wide,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Oder  and  the  Trave,  an  affluent  of  the  Baltic. 

Elberfeld,  el'-her-Jelt,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  15  miles  E.  from  Dusseldorf.  It  is  an 
irregularly-built  place,  but  it  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Dusseldorf.  Mavf.  Linen,  ribbons,  lace, 
merinos,  and  similar  stuffs.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  Turkey-red  dye-works,  to  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  yarn  are  sent  from  Britain.  This  town 
and  Barmen  supply  all  Germany  with  tapes  and 
bands.   Fop.  40,000.    {See  Barmen.) 

Elbert,  el'-hert,  a  county  in  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  U.S.,  between  Savannah  and 
Broad  rivers.  Area.  560  square  miles.  Desc. 
Hilly,  but  productive  of  grain  and  cotton.  JPop. 
13,000,  of  whom  one  half  are  coloured 

Elbeuf,  or  Elbgeue,  eV-he{r)f,  a  town  and 
parish  of  France,  on  the  Seine,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Rouen.    Ilanf.  Cloth.    Fop.  18,000. 

Elbing,  eV-hing,  a  river  rising  in  the  Lake  of 
Drousen,  imd  falling  into  the  Frische  Haff,  a 
large  inlet  of  the  Baltic. 

Elbing,  a  trading  town  of  East  Prussia,  on 
the  river  Elbing,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Dantzic. 
Its  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty. 
The  chief  buildings  are  several  Protestant 
churches,  a  public  library,  several  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  house  of  industry,  founded 
by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cowle,  in 
which  400  children  are  educated.  Manf.  Wool- 
lens, vitriol,  oil,  sail-cloth,  tobacco,  sugar,  starch, 
soap,  and  chicory.    Fop.  22,000. 

Elburz,  el-boorz',  a  mountain  of  Asia,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Caucasus.  (See  Cau- 
casus.)—Also  a  mountain-chain  of  Persia,  S.  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Elche,  el'-chai,  a  town  of  Spain,  13  miles 
S.W.  from  Alicante.  It  has  several  good  streets 
and  squares,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  place 
is  melancholy.  The  great  church  is  a  beautiful 
building,  with  a  fine  dome.  Besides  this  struc- 
ture, there  are  several  convents,  schools,  and  a 
bridge  crossing  a  ravine  which  intersects  the 
town.    Fop.  19,000. 

Elchingen,  el'-shing-en,a\i\\i\ge  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Danube,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Ulm,  where 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in 
1805.  For  this  victory  M  arshal  Ney  received  the 
title  of  duke  of  Elchingen. 

Elda,  ail'-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Elda, 
26  miles  N.W.  from  Alicante.  Manf.  Soap, 
paper,  lace,  and  leather.    Fop.  4000. 

Elbe,  eld,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in 
Lake  Mllritz,  and,  after  forming  several  other 
lakes  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  Elbe  near 
Domitz. 

Elderslie,  or  Elberslie,  eld'-ers-le,  a  vil- 
lage of  Scotland,  in  Kenfrewshire,  2  miles  N.E. 
from  Paisley.  Fop.  1100. — This  is  the  supposed 
birthplace  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  whose  patri- 
mony it  was,  and  whose  descendants  lived  in  it 
until  the  last  century. 

El  Dorado,  eL  do-ra'-do,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  N.  of  California.  Area. 
2000  square  miles.   It  has  minerals  and  gold  in 
abundance.  Fop,  40,000, 
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Elephanta,  called  by  the  natives  Gorapori, 
"  full  of  caves,"  a  small  island,  situated  between 
Bombay  and  the  western  coast  of  India.  It  owes 
its  celebrity  to  its  wonderful  temple-cave  and 
sculptured  representations  of  Hindoo  deities, 
and  events  in  Hindoo  mythology.  Opposite  to 
the  landing-place  is  a  colossal  statue  of  an  ele- 
phant, from  which  the  Portuguese  named  the 
island  Elephanta.  Lat.  18°  57'  N.  Lon.  72°  58'  E. 

Elephantine,  el-e-fan'-Hn,  a  small  island  in 
the  Nile,  opposite  Assouan,  or  Syene,  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  covered.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  extensive  granite-quar- 
ries, and  remains  of  temples  erected  by  the 
Pharaohs. 

Eleusis,  e-lu'-sis,  a  considerable  village  of 
Attica,  but,  in  ancient  times,  a  city  of  Greece,  12 
miles  N.W.  from  Athens.  The  ancient  highway 
which  led  to  Athens  is  still  the  modern  road, 
and  the  plain  around  the  village  is  covered  with 
scattered  ruins. 

Eleuthera,  or  Alabaster  Island,  el-u'-the- 
ra,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in 
the  W.  Indies.  Ext.  80  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  10.  Fop.  about  3000.  Lat.  25°  11' 
N.   ior^.  76°  15' W. 

Elpdal,  elf'-dal,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  Dale- 
carlia,  70  miles  N.W.  from  Falun,  remarkable 
for  its  quarries  of  porphyry. 

Elfsborg,  elf&'-horg.    (See  Wenersborg.) 

Elgin,  el'-gin,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Elgin,  or  Morayshire,  in  Scotland,  situated  on 
the  Lossie,  about  5  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  German  Ocean,  and  59  miles  N.W.  from 
Aberdeen,  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  several 
stone-bridges.  In  the  middle  of  the  town, 
which  consists  of  one  principal  street,  inter- 
sected by  several  smaller  ones,  stands  the  pa- 
rish church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  and  built  in 
1828,  on  the  site  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  parish  church  of  tlgin.  The  county- 
gaol,  which  stood  near  the  church,  has  been 
removed,  and  its  site  occupied  by  a  handsome 
public  fountain.  The  present  gaol  stands  near 
the  court-house,  both  being  new  buildings. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  the  town  contains 
two  free  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Epis- 
copal chapel,  and  other  places  of  worship  for 
members  of  various  denominations.  It  has  a 
good  covered  market-place,  a  hospital  built  and 
endowed  by  Alexander  Grey,  Esquire,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  literary  institution,  museum,  assembl}-- 
rooms,  and  an  academy  partially  endowed.  The 
Elgin  Institution  is  a  magnificent  quadrangular 
structure,  built  and  endowed  with  £70,000  by 
General  Anderson,  a  native  of  this  town,  for  the 
support  of  aged  men  and  women,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children  belonging  to  the  town.  It  had 
formerly  a  magnificent  cathedral,  once  the  finest 
in  Scotland,  and  called  "The  Lantern  of  the 
North,"  which  was  founded  in  1224.  It  was 
burnt  in  1390,  and  rebuilt  in  1414.  The  western 
entrance  of  the  second  building  still  remains, 
and  many  other  j^ortions  tliat  are  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  architect  and  antiquarian.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  fortress  still  exist  on  a  hill  near 
the  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  HclffV,  a  Norwegian  vi-kinu\  Fop. 
7000.  Lat.  57°  39'  N.  Lon.  3°  19'  W.  Los- 
siemouth is  the  port  of  Elgin,  and  the  town  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Inverness,  Aberdeen, 
and  Banff. 

Elginshire.    {See  Morayshire.) 

Elias,  Mount,  St.,  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
N,  America,  {See  Amebica,  Nobth.) 
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Elias  Mount,  e-Ii'-as,  the  name  of  many 
mountain  peaks  in  Greece  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  the  highest  of  which  is  in  the 
Morea,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Mistra.  Height. 
7830  feet. 

Elizabethgeap,  ai-le-za-het'-grad,  a  town 
and  fortress  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cherson,  or  Kherson,  on  the  Ingul,  130 
miles  N.  from  Cherson.  It  is  a  military  sta- 
tion, and  has  a  magazine  and  a  hospital.  Fop. 
10,000. 

Elisabethpol,  or  Ganjeh,  ai-le-za' -het-pol, 
a  fortified  town  of  Georgia,  90  miles  S.E.  from 
Tiflis.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  two  villages, — 
Anenfeld  and  Helmendorf,  peopled  by  Germans. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Elizabeth,  e-liz'-a-heth,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous townships  and  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Elizabeth,  Cape,  the  N.E.  point  of  entrance 
into  Cook's  Inlet,  N.  America.  Lat.  59°  9'  N. 
Lon.  151°  3'  W. 

Elizabeth  Port  is  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Colony,  and  is  the  most  fre- 
quented seaport  along  the  S.  coast  of  Africa. 
Fop.  of  district,  4300. 

Elizabethtown",  numerous  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Elk,  ellc,  a  river  rising  on  the  W.  side  of 
Cumberland  Mountains,  Tennessee,  U.S.,  and 
joining  Tennessee  river  40  miles  from  Creek's 
Crossing-place. 

Elk  Creek,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S., 
uniting  with  Penn's  Creek,  and  falling  into 
the  Susquehanna  5  miles  below  Sunbury.— 2. 
Another  in  Ohio,  which  joins  the  Miami,  in 
Madison,  Butler  county. 

Elkhart,  elk'-hart,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  In- 
diana.   Area.  460  square  miles.    Fop,  20,000. 

El-Khargeh,  Jcar'-gai,  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis.  It  has  a 
necropolis  and  some  remarkable  ruins.  Fop. 
6000.    Lat.  25°  28'  N.    Lon.  36°  40'  E. 

Elland,  el'-land,  a  township  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  tv.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Halifax.  Manf.  Coarse  wool- 
lens. Fop.  8716.  A  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway.. 

Ellenboeough.  eV •len-hru{r) ,  a  village  of 
England,  in  Cumberland,  not  quite  a  mile  from 
Maryport.   Fop.  1086. 

Ellesmere,  els'-meer,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union. 
Fop.  6453.  Another  village  in  Cheshire,  9  miles 
S.E.  from  Liverpool.    Fop.  1000. 

Ellichpoor,  el'-lik-poor,  a  town  of  India,  in 
the  province  of  Bezar,  123  miles  W.  from  Nag- 
poor.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  21°  14'  N.  Lon. 
77°  36'  E. 

Ellingen,  el'-lin-gen,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  36 
miles  S.E.  from  Anspach.  Mayif.  Chiefly  mu- 
sical instruments  and  furniture.    Pop  8000. 

Ellora,  el-o-ra',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Nizam,  12  mile^  N.W.  from 
Aurungabad.  The  cave-temples  of  this  place 
surpass  all  others  of  the  kind  in  India,  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  execution.  Lat.  20°  N.  iow. 
76°  E. 

Elm,  elm,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
10  miles  S.W.  from  Glarus.  Poj).  1000.— Al- 
though this  place  is  3182  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  is  so  completely  surrovinded  by  lofty 
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mountains,  that  for  six  months  in  the  year  it  is 
never  visited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

El  Masarah,  el  mas-a-ra' ,  a  village  of  Egypt, 
opposite  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis,  10  miles' 
from  Cairo.  It  has  extensive  quarries,  to  wiiich 
a  railway  is  laid  down. 

Elmina,  or  St.  George  del  Mtna,  eZ-wze'-wa, 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Western 
Africa,  and  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Fop.  10,000  blacks.  Lat.  5°  5'  N.  Lon. 
1°  21'  W. 

Elmira,  or  Newton,  el-mi'-ra,  a  post-town- 
ship of  Cheming  county.  New  York,  U.S.,  160 
miles  from  Albany.   Fop.  8500. 

ELMSHOBTf,  elms'-horyi,  a  town  in  Holstein, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Gluck- 
stadt.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn.  Fop. 
5600. — A  station  on  the  Kiel  and  Altona  Rail- 
way. 

Elne,  eln,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  8  miles  U.K. 
from  Perpignan.  Fop.  2300. — This  is  the  an- 
cient llliberis,  where  Hannibal  first  encamped 
after  passing  the  Pyrenees. 

Elne,  eln,  a  river  of  England,  falling  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  near  Workington. 

El-Obeid,  el  o'-baid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan, 
Africa,  270  miles  W.  from  Sennaar.  The  dwel- 
lings are  mostly  composed  of  reeds,  or  straw, 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  The  inhabitants  traffic  in 
gold,  hides,  ivory,  gum-arabic,  and  slaves.  Fop. 
30,000. 

Elphin",  el'-Jin,  a  parish,  town,  and  bishop's 
see  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Connaught, 
Ireland,  18  miles  from  Longford.  Fop.  of  pa- 
rish, 4260;  of  town,  1007. — This  diocese  com- 
prises 76  parishes,  in  different  counties. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsineub,  el'-se-nor,  a  seaport 
of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  24  miles  N.  from  Copenhagen.  It 
stands  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  on  a 
declivity  sloping  towards  the  shore.  It  has  no 
harbour,  but  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is 
generally  crowded  with  vessels  going  up  or 
down  the  Baltic,  and  anchoring  here  to  take  in 
stores  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  supply  of 
which  forms  the  great  traffic  of  the  place.  On 
its  N.E.  side  is  the  fortress  of  Kronborg.  Fop. 
about  9000.  Lat.  56°  2'  N.  Lou.  12°  36'  E.— 
This  town  is  the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  vaults  of  the  castle  of 
Kronborg  are  the  fabled  residence  of  Holgcr 
Danskt,  the  mythic  hero  of  the  Danes.  In  the 
same  fortress,  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  of  George 
III.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Christian  VD.  of 
Denmark,  was  imprisoned.  The  Sound  dues 
were  here  collected  from  all  merchant  vessels, 
except  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They 
were  originally  instituted  for  keeping  up  lights 
and  landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neighbour- 
ing coasts.  In  April,  1857,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Denmark  and  the  principal 
European  powers,  tor  the  redemption  of  the 
Sound  dues — the  sum  paid  by  Great  Britain,  as 
its  share  of  the  compensation,  being  £1,125,206. 

Elster,  eW-ter,  two  rivers  of  Germany,  one 
of  which,  the  White  Elster,  rises  in  Bohemia, 
and  falls  into  the  Saale  3  miles  from  Halle  ;  the 
other,  called  the  Black  Elster,  rises  2  miles 
from  Elstra,  in  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe 
8  miles  from  Wittenberg. 

Eltham,  eU'-ham,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kent,  7  miles  S.E.  from 
London.   Fop.  3009. 

ELjgir,  eV'toHi  a  salt-lake  of  Russia,  160  miles 
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S.E.  from  Saratov.  Area.  130  square  miles. 
100,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  from 
this  collection  of  water. 

Elton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1000. — Also  a  township  of  Lancashire,  in  the 
parish  of  Bury.    Pop.  8172. 

El-Tyh,  Desert  of,  el-ti,  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  and  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  This  is  the  wilderness  in  which 
the  children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty  years 
before  they  entered  the  promised  land. 

Elvas,  ail'-vass,  a  strong  frontier  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  situated 
on  a  rocky  hill,  not  far  from  the  Guadiana,  and 
10  miles  N.W.  from  Badajoz.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  strongholds  in  the  kingdom, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  convents, 
college,  seminary,  hospital,  arsenal,  and  bomb- 
proof barracks  capable  of  containing  GOOO  or 
7000  men.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  old 
aqueduct,  built  by  the  Moors.  Manf.  Jewel- 
lery and  arms.  Po^.  17,000.— In  1808  it  was 
captured  and  held  for  five  months  by  the 
French. 

Ely,  Isle  op,  e'-le,  a  district  of  England, 
lying  in  the  N.  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  from 
the  rest  of  which  it  is  cut  off  by  the  river  Ouse. 
It  consists  mostly  of  fens,  situated  among 
gently-rising  eminences,  which  are  usually 
crowned  with  villages  and  farm-houses.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
ground  about  7  miles  long,  by  4  broad,  which 
is  encompassed  by  marsh-land,  formerly  covered 
with  water.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  when 
properly  drained.  Fop.  176,016.  {See  Bedfoed 
Level.) 

Ely,  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  England, 
situated  on  the  Cam,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Cam- 
bridge. It  consists  of  one  principal  and  some 
smaller  streets,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  and 
venerable  cathedral,  built  at  different  periods 
between  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Ed- 
ward III.  It  is  the  only  city  of  England  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1107,  and  now 
comprises  several  parishes  in  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon.  Pop.  5185. — Ely 
cathedral  has  been,  during  the  last  few  years, 
repaired,  and  superbly  adorned. 

Ely,  a  demesne  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  4  miles  from  Enniskillen. 
It  includes  several  woody  islets  about  the  head 
of  Lower  Lough  Erne. 

Embden",  or  Emden-,  em'-den,  a  fortified  sea- 
port-town of  Hanover,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ems,  with  a  secure  and  spacious  harbour, 
13  miles  S.W.  from  Aurich.  It  is  intersected 
by  canals,  which  are  numerously  bridged,  and 
impart  to  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  great  church, 
erected  in  1455,  other  churches,  a  town-house, 
court-house,  custom-house,  barracks,  gymna- 
sium, educational  establishments,  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Manf.  Cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
sailcloth,  cordage,  needles,  leather,  soap,  and 
tobacco.  It  contains  some  brandy  distilleries, 
and  docks  for  ship-building,  and  it  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  oats,  barley,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery,  which  is  carried  on  off" 
the  coast  of  Scotland  by  50  or  60  vessels  from 
Embden.  Pop.  about  15,000.  Lai.  53°  22'  N. 
Lon.  7°  13'  E. 

Emmen,  em'-men.  two  rivers  of  Switzerland, 
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one  rising  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and,  after  a 
course  of  45  miles,  joining  the  Aar,  2  miles 
from  Soleure ;  the  other  also  rising  in  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland,  and,  after  a  course  of  30  miles, 
joining  the  Reuss,  2  miles  from  Lucerne.  The 
valley  of  the  first  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  famed  for  its  cattle  and  horses,  as 
well  as  its  timber  and  flax  culture. 

Emmerich,  em'-mer-ik,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Cleves.  It  is  en- 
compassed with  walls  and  ditches,  and  has 
several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  orphan  hospital, 
and  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Manf.  Woollens, 
hosiery,  hats,  soap,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
7000. 

Ems,  ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in 
Lippe  Detmold,  traverses  Westphalia,  and,  after 
a  course  of  150  miles,  falling  into  the  Dollart 
estuary  or  bay,  in  the  North  Sea,  a  little  below 
Embden. 

Ems,  a  watering-place  of  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn, 
5  miles  N.W.  from  Nassau.  It  consists  mostly 
of  a  long  row  of  lodging-houses,  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  springs. 
The  Kursaal,  or  bathing  establishment  at  Ems, 
is  a  handsome  and  picturesque  building.  Pop. 
2500. — The  springs  vary  in  temperature  from 
93°  to  103°  Fahr.,  and  have  been  resorted  to  for 
many  years  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Emswoeth,  ems'-tcerth,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Portsmouth. 
Manf.  Sail-cloth,  fishing-nets,  rope,  and  twine. 
Po-p.  1200. — A  station  on  the  Chichester  and 
Portsmouth  Railway. 

Enara,  ai-nar'-a,  a  lake  of  Russian  Lapland, 
containing  numerous  islands,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Patsjoki 
river.    Area.  680  square  mDes.   Lai.  69° 
Lon.  28°  E. 

Enarea,  e-7iair-e-a,  a  country  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Abyssinia,  inhabited  by  the  Gallas  tribes. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  is 
covered  vv^ith  cofl'ee  plantations,  and  it  supplies 
Abyssinia  almost  entirely  with  coffee  and  slaves. 
Lat.  between  7°  and  8°  N.  Lon.  between  36^ 
and  37°  E. 

Encoijnter  Bay,  en-Tcoun'-ter,  lies  to  the  13. 
of  Kangaroo  Island,  in  S.  Australia.  Lat.  35° 
30'  S.    Lon.  139°  E. 

Endeavour  Straits,  en-clev'-or,  a  channel 
separating  the  island  of  New  Guinea  from  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Australia.  Lat.  10°  45'  S.  Lo7i. 
142°  10'  E.— Also  a  River  of  E.  Australia,  enter- 
ing the  Pacific  in  lat.  15°  26'  S.;  lon.  121°  42'  E. 

Enderby,  eii'-der-be,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1400. 

Enderby  Land,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  in  1831,  by  Biscoe. 
Lat.  67°  30'  S.   Lon.  50°  E. 

Endrick,  en'-driJc,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising 
in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  falling  into  Loch 
Lomond,  14  miles  from  its  source. 

Enfield,  en'fecld,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Middlesex,  10  miles  N  E.  from  London. 
Pop.  12,424.  It  was  once  famous  for  an  extensive 
royal  chase,  which  was  disforested  in  1779,  and 
for  a  royal  palace,  whence  Edward  VI.  went  in 
procession  to  the  Tower,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  alienated  from  the  crown.  The  British 
government  has  a  manufactory  of  small  arms 
here,  and  the  "  Enfield  Rifle"  takes  its  name 
from  this  place. — A  station  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway. 


Emmen,  em'-men,  two  rivers  of  Switzerland,  1  Counties  liauway. 
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Enfield,  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4500. 

Engadin",  en-ga-deen',  a  beautiful  valley  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  ex- 
tending along"  both  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Inn.  Length.  45  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  H.  Pop.  10,000.  This  valley  is  sub- 
ttivided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadin,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  5750  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Engano,  or  PuGNiATAN-,  en-ga'-no,  an  island 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Sumatra.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about  30 
miles,  and  is  lofty  and  well-wooded.  Lat.  5^ 
21'  S.  Lon.  102°  20'  E.— Another  small  island 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Papua.  Lat.  2°  20'  S.  Lon. 
134°  40'  E.— A  Cape  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 
Lat.  18°  40'  N.  Lon.  122°  20'  E.— Also  the 
most  E.  Cape  of  Hayti.  Lat.  18°  35'  N.  Lon. 
63°  20'  W. 

Engedt,  en-ge'-di,  a  town  on  the  Dead  Sea. 

EzfGEx,  eng'-en,  a  town  of  Baden,  23  miles 
N.W.  from  Constance,  where  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  French  in  1800. 

Enghie.v,  ong'-e-a,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Hainault,  15  miles  from  Brussels. 
Fojp.  3750.  There  is  a  superb  castle  here,  with 
a  park  and  gardens,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg.— This  place  gives  a  ducal  title  to  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  Conde. 

Engia.    {See  ^gin-a.) 

England,  ing'-gland,  the  southern  and  most 
considerable  division  of  Great  Britain,  bounded 
N.  by  Scotland,  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  E. 
by  the  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Wales,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  J^xt.  425 
miles  long,  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End, 
with  a  breadth  varying  between  62  and  280. 
Area.  50,922  square  miles.  Coa^t-Une.  About 
1200  miles,  without  the  indentations  into  the 
land;  with  them,  about  2000.  The  principal 
openings  on  the  E.  are  the  Humber,  the  Wash, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  ;  on  the  W.,  the 
Bristol  Channel,  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  bays, 
Milford  Haven,  Bride's  Bay,  and  Cardigan  Bay, 
with  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  More- 
eambe  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth;  on  the  S., 
Southampton  Water,  Torbay,  Plymouth  Sound, 
Falmouth  Harbour,  and  Mount's  Bay.  Capes. 
Flaraborou2-h  Head,  Spurn  Point,  the  Naze, 
Foulness,  North  and  South  Forelands,  Beachy 
Head,  Dungeness,  the  Needles,  Portland  Bill, 
Lizard  Point,  Land's  End,  AVorm's  Head,  St. 
David's  Head,  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  St.  Bees 
Head.  Islands.  Holy  Island,  Lundy,  Man, 
Scilly  Isles,  Walney,  and  Wight,  divisions. 
The  country  is  divided  into  forty  counties :  viz., 
Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester, 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Norfolk,  North- 
ampton, Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 
Rutland,  Salop,  Somerset,  Southampton,  Staf- 
ford, Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  West- 
moreland, Wilts,  Worcester,  and  York.  The 
last,  which  is  the  largest  county,  is  divided  into 
the^E.,  N,,  and  W.  Fadings.  The  counties  are 
again  subdivided  into  districts  known  as  hun- 
dreds, wards,  lathes,  wapentakes,  rapes,  or 
tythings.  Besc.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is 
various  and  dehghtful,  presenting  all  that  beau- 
tilul  variety  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
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extensive  tracts  of  the  globe.  Although  it  pos- 
sesses dreary  scenes,  lofty  mountains,  craggy 
rocks,  black  barren  moors,  and  wide  unculti- 
vated heaths,  yet  few  countries  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  land  absolutely  sterile  and  inca- 
pable of  culture.  The  richest  pnrts  of  the 
country  are  the  midland  and  southern.  To- 
wards the  N.  it  partakes  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  Scotland.  The  E. 
coast  is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  and  marshy.  A 
range  of  rude  and  elevated  land  extends  from 
the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  very  heart  of 
England,  forming  a  natural  division  between 
the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom.  Cornwall 
is  also  a  rough  hilly  tract;  and  a  similar  cha- 
racter pervades  part  of  the  adjacent  counties. 
Mountains.  The  principal  ranges  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Northern,  the  Cambrian, 
and  the  Devonian.  The  first  consist  of  the 
Pennine  range  and  the  Cumbrian  group,  the 
former  extending  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the 
Scottish  borders,  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire. 
In  this  range  is  Cross  Fell,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  2900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  the  Peak,  in  North  Derbyshire,  that  rises 
to  a  height  of  1800  feet.  The  Cumbrian  group 
lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Pennine,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune. 
In  it  are  Sea  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in 
England,  being  3166  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  both  of  which 
are  above  3000  feet.  The  Cambrian  range  com- 
prises all  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  article  on  Wales.  The  Devo- 
nian range  includes  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
and  part  of  Somersetshire.  The  elevations  in 
these  are  not  nearly  so  lofty  as  those  in  the 
others.  liivers.  The  most  considerable  rivers 
are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Med  way,  Trent,  Ouse, 
Tyne,  Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden, 
and  Derwent.  In  connexion  with  these  rivers, 
an  extensive  system  of  Canal  navigation  spreads 
in  all  directions  throughout  the  country,  by 
means  of  which,  with  an  elaborate  railway 
system,  easy  access  is  afforded  into  the  interior, 
and  the  produce  of  the  various  counties  and  dis- 
tricts is  transported  to  the  sea  from  places  the 
most  remote.  Lakes.  The  most  remarkable  are 
Windermere,  Ulls-water,  Derweut-water,  and 
several  others  in  the  north-west  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland .  The 
largest,  Windermere,  is  not  more  than  about  3 
square  miles;  but  this  and  all  the  others  are 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  They  lie  embo- 
somed, like  polished  mirrors,  among  the  loftiest 
of  England's  mountains,  and  are  visited  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  tourists.  Climate, 
Humid,  but  healthy.  From  the  insular  situa- 
tion of  England,  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  fre- 
quent changes,  and  to  great  variations  of  dryness 
and  moisture.  Forests.  Not  extensive.  Several 
are  preserved  for  growing  timber  for  the  navy. 
These  are,  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire ;  tlie 
Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire;  and  Windsor 
Forest.  Zoology.  The  native  animals  arc  the 
fallow-deer,  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
the  martin,  the  badger,  mole,  hedgehog,  &c. 
The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  horses,  goats, 
sheep,  hogs,  &c.  The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a 
native  of  the  country,  as  were  also  the  wolf  and 
the  bear ;  but  these  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Of  the  birds,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  eagle, 
falcons  of  various  species,  owls,  ravens,  carrion- 
crows,  rooks,  swans,  the  cuckoo,  the  cormorant, 
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the  nig-htingale,  the  peacock,  the  swallow,  the 
stork,  the  curlew,  the  snipe,  the  plover,  the 
pheasant,  the  black-cock,  the  ptarmigan,  which 
is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  met  with  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Cumberland ;  the  grouse,  the  par- 
tridge, the  pigeon,  the  lark,  the  starling,  and 
the  thrush.  Along  the  coasts  fish  are  abundant. 
Cod  is  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  her- 
rings on  the  E.,  and  pilchards  and  mackerel  on 
both  the  N,  and  S.  sides  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. Fro.  The  principal  productions  of  the 
country  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  French 
wheat,  beans,  and  peas.  The  indigenous  fruits 
are  few,  and  of  little  value;  but  others  have 
been  introduced,  and  brought  to  perfection,  by 
the  skilful  cultivation  of  the  English  gardeners. 
These  are  chiefly  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits.  Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  principally  in  Kent.  Timber 
grows  abundantly  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country ;  and  the  trees  are  mostly  oak,  elm,  ash, 
beech,  larch,  alder,  and  willow.  Minerals. 
Valuable  and  abundant.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
northern,  and  in  some  of  the  midland  and 
western  counties ;  iron  in  Shropshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Derbyshire,  and  the  north  of  Lanca- 
shire; and  it  is  produced,  though  not  in  equal 
abundanee,  in  other  counties.  Tin  is  confined 
to  Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Devon- 
shire, where  it  has  been  found  from  time  im- 
memorial. Black-lead  is  limited  to  a  small 
district  in  Cumberland,  and  mines  of  copper  are 
wrought  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  marbles 
and  freestone,  or  calcareous  sandstone,  of  vari- 
ous colours  and  textures,  are  abundant.  There 
are  also  mines  of  rock  salt,  pits  of  fuller's  earth, 
potter's  clay,  and  quarries  of  slate.  Manf.  Im- 
portant, being  of  greater  extent  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  The  manufacture  of  wool 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  still  more  extensive, 
and  has  been  carried  to  grent  perfection  by  the 
aid  of  every  sort  of  powerful,  complicated,  and 
ingenious  machinery.  Its  principal  seat  is  in 
the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  This 
branch  of  industry  received  a  great  check  in 
1S62  and  1863,  in  consequence  of  a  stoppage  in 
the  supply  of  cotton  from  America  occasioned 
by  the  war  between  the  United  and  Confederate 
States.  The  hardware  manufactures,  of  iron 
and  steel,  copper  and  brass,  have  been  also 
brought  to  unrivalled  perfection  in  England ; 
and  in  this  line  are  produced  the  heaviest  arti- 
cles in  cast  and  wrought  metal,  including  plates, 
6  inches  in  thickness,  from  the  rolling  mill,  for 
the  defensive  armour  of  vessels,  as  well  as  others 
of  the  most  minute  kinds,  such  as  pins,  needles, 
and  the  deliv-ate  works  of  watches.  Their  prin- 
cipal seat  is  in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire,  VVar- 
wickshire,  and  Worcestershire.  Silk-weaving 
is  cai-iied  on  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Spital- 
fields,  i\Iaccles(ield,  Manchester,  and  Coventry. 
!Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  are  famed 
for  hosiery ;  and  earthenware  is  finished  with 
beauty  and  taste,  and  in  great  variety,  princi- 
pally at  the  potteries  of  Statfordshn-e-  Glass  is 
manufactured  in  various  parts,  chiefly  in  New- 
castle, Sunderland,  Bristol;  and,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  at  some  other  places.  China-ware  of  a 
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very  superior  quality  is  made  in  Derby  and 
Worcester.  In  London  every  sort  of  fine  and 
elegant  work  is  produced ;  such  as  cutlery, 
jewellery,  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  japan 
ware,  cut  glass,  cabinet  and  upholstery- work, 
carriages,  clocks,  watches,  t}  pe-founding,  print- 
ing, &e.  Commerce.  Large,  and  carried  on 
with  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Imp.  From  the  north  of  Europe — 
namely,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  iron,  kelp,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  coarse 
linens,  tar,  pitch,  tallow,  corn,  pearl  and  pot 
ashes,  &c.;  from  Germany,  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
rags,  linens,  skins,  timber,  and  wines;  from 
Holland,  cheese,  hollands  gin,  butter,  rags, 
hemp,  flax,  madder,  clover  and  other  seeds,  corn, 
bacon,  &c. ;  from  France,  brandy,  wines,  lace, 
cambric,  silks,  lawns,  trinkets,  &c.;  and  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  brimstone,  cochineal, 
barilla,  oil,  fruits,  cork,  wool,  dye-woods,  brandy, 
wines,  silk,  drugs,  gums,  &c.  The  imports 
from  Turkey  consist  principally  of  carpets, 
drugs,  dye-stuffs,  fruits,  silk,  &c. ;  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  imported 
flour,  provisions,  masts,  timber,  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  rice,  pitch,  tar,  pearl  and  pot  ashes, 
indigo,  furs,  &c. ;  from  South  America,  cotton, 
wool,  skins,  cochineal,  logwood,  indigo,  Brazil- 
wood, sugar,  drugs,  &c.;  from  the  West  Indies, 
sugars,  rum,  coffee,  pepper,  ginger,  indigo,  drugs, 
and  cotton ;  from  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Persia,  teas,  spices,  raw  silk,  muslins,  nankeens, 
sugar,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other  spices,  opium, 
quicksilver,  drugs,  gums,  rice,  saltpetre,  &c, 
Exp.  These  consist  generally  of  all  the  various 
manufactures,  to  the  annual  value  of  £150,000,000, 
of  which  amount  about  one-fifth  consists  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce,  which  has  been 
imported.  In  addition  to  her  commerce  and 
manufactures,  England  has  extensive  fisheries, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Newfoundland 
fishery  employs  a  considerable  number  of  vessels, 
and  the  whale  fishery,  both  in  the  North  and 
South  seas,  is  prosecuted  with  activity  and  suc- 
cess. Fop.  In  1861  it  was  18,954,444.  Lat. 
between  60°  and  55°  45'  N.  Lon.  between  1°  45' 
E,  and  5°  44'  W. — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
England  were  called  Britons,  and  were  invaded 
by  CsBsar  54  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
man legions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, the  Romans,  who  had  kept  possession  of 
the  country  for  upwards  of  four  centuries,  aban- 
doned it,  and  the  old  inhabitants,  being  harassed 
by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  called  in  the  Saxons, 
who  conquered  the  whole  except  Wales,  The 
Saxons  formed  seven  kingdoms,  called  the 
Heptarchy,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  chief, 
till  827,  when  Egbert  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  whole.  Ab(»ut  86t),  the  Danes  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast,  and  conquered  Northum- 
berland, East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  and  finally 
possessed  ihemselves  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
kinq-dom,  which  they  hi  1  i  till  the  time  of  King 
Alfred,  who  totally  defeated  them,  and  forced 
ihem  from  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  con- 
quered all  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and 
on  Ethelred's  retiring  to  Normandy,  the  whole 
kingdom  submitted  to  the  invader.  On  his 
death,  the  Danes  proclaimed  his  son  Canute. 
The  Saxon  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1041 ;  but  the  Normans, 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  defeated  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  1066,  and  took  possession 
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of  the  realm.  In  1283,  Wales  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  England  by  Edward  I.,  Llewellyn, 
their  last  king",  being-  slain.  {See  Beitain, 
Geeat,  Beitish  Empike.) 

England,  New,  certain  states  comprised  in 
the  United  States.    {See  New  England.) 

Englewood  Foeest,  en' -gel-wood,  a  wide 
moor  in  England,  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  it  was  disforested. 

English  Channel,  The,  separates  France 
from  England,  and  extends  from  the  Straits 
of  Dover  to  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall.  At 
Dover  it  is  20  miles  wide,  and  at  the  Land's 
End,  100. 

Enikale,  Strait  of,  en'-i-kail^  in  S.  Eussia, 
{See  Yenikale.) 

Enkhuysen,  enk' -hoi-sen,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  N.  Holland, 
28  miles  N.E.  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  and  with  great  regularity. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  town-house,  some 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
a  Jews'  synagogue.  It  also  possesses  rope- 
walks,  saw-mills,  and  docks  for  shipbuilding. 
Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants; but  it  has,  besides,  a  trade  in  salt, 
timber,  and  cattle.   Po^?.  5000. 

Ennis,  en'-nis,  the  chief  town  of  the  county 
of  Clare,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Fergus,  20  miles 
N.W.  from  Limerick.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  court- 
house, gaol,  barracks,  town-hall,  college,  hos- 
pital, and  two  convents.  It  has  a  trade  in 
grain,  flour,  and  cattle.  Top.  7041.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Limerick  by  railway. 

Enniscoethy,  en-nis-Jcor'-the,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, oh  the  river  Slaney,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Wexford.  Its  principal  buildings  arc  a  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  chapels 
for  Nonconformists,  court-house,  market-house, 
a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  convent.  Manf. 
Blankets,  flannel,  and  coarse  cloth ;  it  also  has 
some  breweries  and  a  distillery,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  timber.  Fop.  5770.— 
Here  is  a  castle,  which,  with  its  manor,  at  one 
period  belonged  to  Spenser,  the  poet;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the 
rebels,  in  1798,  were  defeated  by  the  royal  troops 
under  Lord  Lake. 

Enniskillen,  en-nis-hil'-len,  the  chief  town 
of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  situated 
34  miles  N.E.  from  Sligo,  partly  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Erne,  and  partly  on  the  mainland,  with 
which  the  island  is  connected  by  two  bridges. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  court-house.,  town- 
hall,  barracks,  linen-hall,  mfirmary,  and  the 
royal  school  of  Portora,  founded  by  Charles  I., 
and  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  Ireland.  Mcvif. 
Leather,  cutlery,  straw-plait,  and  sewed  muslins. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
timber,  coals,  and  slate.  Fop.  5774. — This  place 
gives  the  title  of  earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
to  the  family  of  Cole :  it  is  conne(;ted  by  railway 
with  Duncialk  and  Londonderry.  In  1595  it 
made  an  obstinate  defence  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's army,  and  was  unsncLesst'ully  besieged  by 
James  II.  s  troops  in  l(i80. 

Ens,  ens,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ens  and  Danube,  80  miles 
from  Vienna.  Manf.  Iron  and.  steel,  with 
cotton-spinning.    Fop.  about  3500. 

Ens,  a  river  of  Austri;i,  rising  in  the  circle  of 
SalzburfT,  and,  after  a  course  of  110  miles,  falling 
into  the  Danube  at  the  town  of  Ens. 

Ens,  Upper  and  Loweb,  two  provinces, 
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sometimes  called  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
which  together  constitute  the  arch-duchy  of 
Austria.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fertile  in  the 
valleys  and  plains,  producing  grain,  vegetables, 
fruit,  hemp,  flax,  and  timber.  The  mineral 
products  are  unimportant.  Fivers.  Danube, 
Ens,  and  Saal.  Lakes.  Numerous;  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Metter-see,  Zellen-see,  Trawn,  and 
Kammer-see.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
paper,  porcelain,  hardware,  and  glass.  Joint 
Area.  12,300  square  miles.  Joint  Fop.  2,500,000. 

Enos,  e'-nos,  a  maritime  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Roumelia,  38  miles  N.W.  from 
Gallipoli.  It  is  the  port  of  Adrianople,  and  the 
seat  of  a  limited  trade,  the  harbour  being 
choked  up  with  sand,  and  capable  of  admitting 
only  small  vessels.— The  Gulf  of  Enos  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  is  14  miles  long  by 
6  broad. 

Enteaigijes,  on'-traig,  the  name  of  several 
villages,  towns,  and  parishes  in  France,  with 
small  populations. 

Entre  Deux  Mees,  ontr  de{r)mair,  a  vine 
country  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde.  It  lies  between  the  Dordogne  and 
the  Garonne,  and  produces  wine  of  an  excellent 
quality,  among  which  that  of  Sainte-Foy-la- 
Grande  deserves  especial  mention. 

Entee  Dueeo  e  Minho,  en'-trai  doo-air-o  ai 
meen-yo,  the  most  N.  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  N.  by  the 
Spanish  province  of  Galicia.  Area.  2040  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  interspersed  with 
spots  of  great  fertility,  on  which  large  quantities 
of  corn  are  raised.  Fivers.  Minho,  Douro,  Lima, 
Cavado,  and  Samega.  Fro.  Oil,  hemp,  and  corn ; 
and  it  is  in  this  province  that  port-wine  is 
chiefly  made.  Manf.  Silks,  linens,  cutlery, 
hardware,  and  porcelain.  Fop.  about  500,000. 
Lat.  between  41°  and  42°  N.  Lon.  between  8° 
and  9°  E. 

Entee  Rigs,  en'-trai  re-ose,  a  province  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  S.  America,  inclosed 
by  Uruguay,  Corrientes,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Area,  estimated  at  32,000  square  miles. 
Besc.  Flat  and  swampy,  being  characterized 
by  extensive  prairies  and  vast  plains,  which, 
especially  in  the  S.,  are  annually  covered  with 
water.  Cultivation  is  little  advanced,  and  its 
chief  products  are  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  hides, 
tallow,  horns,  and  jerked  beef.    Fop.  30,000. 

Enz,  ejits,  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  through 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  and,  after  a  course  of 
35  miles,  joining  the  Neckar,  near  Besigheim. 

Enzeli,  or  Inzelli,  en-zai'-le,  a  lake  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  communi- 
cating with  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  channel  500 
yards  across.  Length.  25  miles. — Also  a  Town" 
between  the  lake  and  the  Caspian,  inhabited 
mostly  by  Russians.  Fop.  2500.  Lat,  37°  27 
N,    Lon.  49°  25'  E. 

Enzkksdoef,  en'-zers-dorf  a  fortified  town  of 
Austria,  8  miles  E.  from  Vienna.  Fop.  1000. 
In  1809  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French. 

EooA,  Eaowe,  or  JNIiddleburg,  e-oo'-a,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  elevation  of  600 
fei^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Tasman  in  1643.  Lat.  21°  S.  Lon» 
175°  37'  \V, 

EpEKits,  or  Pr-rssova,  e-per'-i-ees,  a  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Tartoza,  140  mileS 
N.E.  from  Pesth.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  regular  fortifications,  and  has  a  town-hall, 
library,  and  several  churches.  Manf,  Woollens, 
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linens,  earthenware,  and  beer,  and  it  has  a  trade 
in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine.   Fop.  9000. 

Epeknat,  ai'-pcr-nai,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  15  miles  S. 
from  Rheims.  It  is  the  chief  entrepot  for 
Champagne  wines.  In  it  is  the  great  manu- 
facturing house  of  Moet  and  Chandon,  whose 
vaults  measure  more  than  three  miles  in  extent, 
and  contain,  at  some  periods,  as  many  as 
2,000,000  bottles  of  Champagne.    Fop.  10,508._ 

Ephesus,  ef'-e-sus,  a  famous  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  in  ruins,  35  miles  from  Smyrna. 
Part  of  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Aiasalouk.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia, 
and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  seven  Christian 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  Its  temple, 
dedicated  to  Diana,  was  burnt  on  the  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt  with  such  magnificence  that  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  220  feet 
broad.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
36  of  which  were  beautifully  sculptured.  Its 
altar  was  carved  by  Praxiteles,  and  it  was 
adorned  with  many  of  the  paintings  of  Apelles. 
Traces  of  the  walls  with  which  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded are  still  perceptible,  and  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  theatre,  the  stadium,  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings  can  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

Epinal,  ep'-e-nal,  a  town  of  France,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Moselle,  190  miles  S.E.  from  Paris. 
It  has  museums  of  antiquities  and  paintings. 
Manf.  Lace,  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  oil,  paper, 
earthenware,  and  chemicals.   Fojj.  11,957. 

Epieus,  e-pi'-rus,  a  country  which  was  once  a 
part  of  Northern  Greece,  but  which  now  forms 
the  southern  part  of  Albania.    {See  Albania.) 

Epping,  -ping,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Essex,  16  miles  N.E.  from 
London.  It  is  famous  for  its  butter,  cream, 
and  sausages.  Fop.  2105. — The  royal  Foeest 
of  Epping  is  divided  from  the  Forest  of  Hai- 
nault,  which  was  disforested  in  1851,  by  the 
river  Roding,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  its  woodland  scenery. 

Epsom,  ep'-som,  a  town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Surrey,  15  miles  S. W.  from  London.  Though 
irregularly  laid  out,  it  contains  a  number  of 
good  houses,  with  a  handsome  church,  built  in 
1824,  a  number  of  chapels  for  Nonconformists, 
and  assembly-rooms,  lirick-making  and  malting 
is  carried  on  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring,  from  which, 
at  one  time,  the  celebrated  Epsom  salts  were 
manufactured.  The  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  a  handsome  building,  was  erected  m 
1856,  at  a  cost  of  £40,0t)0,  midway  between 
the  town  and  "Downs."  Fop.  4890,— On 
Epsom  Downs  are  annually  held,  in  the  week 
preceding  Whitsunday,  the  most  numerously 
attended  horse-races  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
principal,  or  Derby  stakes,  are  run  for  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  Oaks  on  Friday.  The  former 
race  (tor  3-year-old  colts  and  llllics)  was  insti- 
tuted in  1780,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
stakes  are  of  the  annual  value  of  £6000  to  £7b00. 
The  "  Derby  Day"  is  the  great  London  holiday, 
and  for  it  the  House  of  Commons  adjourns 
every  year,  in  order  to  afford  to  the  legislature 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  "  Dorling's  correct 
card,"  and  witnessing  the  trial  of  the  speed  and 
bottom  of  the  lleetest  horses  in  the  world.  The 
"Oaks"  (for  fillies  only)  were  so  named  after 
the  earl  of  Derby's  seat,  and  were  instituted  iu 
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1779 ;  and  these  stakes  are  worth  from  £4000  to 
£5000.  The  "  Grand  Stand"  is  an  elegant  and 
commodious  stone  building,  erected  on  the 
course,  which,  during  the  week  of  the  races,  is 
visited  by  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons. 

Epwoeth,  ep'-icorth,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  9  miles  N.  from 
Gainsborough.  Fop.  2097,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  culture  and  spinning  of  flax.  John  Wesley, 
founder  of  the  Methodist  sect,  was  born  here  in 
1703. 

Equadob,  Republic  op,  ek'-ioa-dor^  S. 
America.    {See  Ecuadoe.) 

Erbach,  air'-hak,  a  name  common  to  several 
German  towns  with  small  populations. 

Eedee,  airdr,  a  river  of  France,  which,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  50  miles,  through  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  joins  the  Loire  at 
Nantes. 

Eeebus,  a  volcano  in  the  supposed  continent 
discovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  Sir  James 
Ross,  in  1841.  Height.  12,400  feet.  {SeeNic- 
TOEiA  Land.) 

Eeekli,  or  Eeegli.  e-reg'-le,  a  seaport-town 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea,  130  miles  N.E. 
from  Constantinople.  It  consists  of  an  ancient 
and  modern  town,  containing  several  mosques, 
baths,  and  a  Greek  church.  On  a  height  over- 
looking the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  has  a  good  port,  and  yards  for  shipbuilding. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  41°  15'  N.  Lon.  31°  30' 
E. — This  town  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heraclea,  whence  the  10,000  Greeks,  commanded 
by  Xenophon,  embarked  on  their  return  to 
Greece,  after  effecting  their  famous  retreat 
through  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Megareans,  and  was  the  port  where  the  fleet  of 
the  Goths  awaited  the  return  of  the  second  ex- 
pedition, which,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  ravaged 
Mysia  and  Bithynia. 

Eefuet,  or  Eefueth,  air'-foort,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  river  Gera,  branches  of 
which  traverse  the  town  in  the  form  of  canals, 
14  miles  E.  from  Gotha.  It  has  two  well-built 
citadels,  one  on  an  eminence  called  Petersburg, 
within  the  city,  and  the  other  on  Mont  Cyriax, 
without  the  walls.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  ex- 
tensive province,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  in 
the  16th  century,  a  place  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  it  is  now.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
numerous  churches,  a  convent,  orphans'  asylum, 
an  academy  of  sciences,  and  several  literary  in- 
stitutions. The  cathedral  has  a  famous  bell, 
called  Grosse  Susanna,  weighing  14  tons,  and 
contains  some  excellent  pictures,  among  which 
are  a  "Holy  Family,"  by  Louis  Cranach;  and 
another,  still  older,  supposed  to  be  by  Van  Eyck. 
The  orphan  asylum,  called  Martinstift,  in 
honour  of  Luther,  was  originally  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery,  in  which  he  was  a  monk. 
His  cell  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  it  appeared  when 
he  was  its  occupant,  and  contains  both  his  bible 
and  portrait.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
shoes,  leather,  soap,  carlhenware,  and  hosiery. 
Fop.  32,546. — In  1803,  an  inteiview  took  place 
here,  between  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Napoleon 
I. — The  GovEENMENT  of  Erfurt  has  an  area  of 
1272  square  miles,  and  a  populaiion  of  350,000. 
It  is  well  watered,  and,  generally  speaking, 
hilly.  The  hilly  districts,  however,  contain  rich 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  marble. 

Erghen,  erg' -en,  a  river  of  Central  Asia, 
rising  in  the  Karakorum  mountains,  and,  after 
a  course  of  700  miles,  under  dilferent  names, 
falling  into  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lob  Nor, 
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Eriboli,  Loch 

Eriboli,  Loch,  e-rih'-o-le,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  Scotland.  Ext.  10 
miles  long",  with  a  varying  breadth  ef  from  1 
to  3. 

EmcHT,  or  Eeocht,  eer'-ikt,  a  river  of  Scot- 
land, in  Perthshire,  which  joins  the  Isla  near 
Cupar. — Also  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  the  district 
of  Athol,  in  Perthshire,  extending  into  Inver- 
ness-shire. Ext.  14  miles  long,  by  1  broad. 
The  unfortunate  prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
wandered  near  this  place  for  many  weeks  after 
his  defeat  at  CuUoden,  in  1746,  lurking  in  caves 
and  among  rocks,  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  sometimes  alone,  at  others  with  a  few 
faithful  adherents,  till  he  escaped  the  parties  of 
men  that  were  in  search  of  him,  who  sought  his 
destruction  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  oftercd 
for  his  capture. — The  waters  of  this  lake  descend 
into  another,  called  Loch  Rannoch. 

Erie,  eer'-e,  the  name  of  several  counties  of 
the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  20,000  and  100,000. 

Erie,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
9000. 

Erie,  Foet,  a  strong  fortification  in  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Lat.  42° 
59'  N.    Lon.  78°  20'  W 

Erie,  Lake,  an  immense  lake  of  N.  America, 
abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  {See 
Ameeica,  North.) 

Eeisat,  er'-i-sai,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
Scotland,  lying  between  Harris  and  North 
Uist. 

Eeiskat,  e-ris'-Tcai,  one  of  the  smaller  He- 
brides, Scotland,  lying  to  the  S.  of  South  Uist, 
where  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  landed  in 
1745,  prior  to  entering  Scotland  on  his  ill- 
starred  expedition.    Ext.  About  2  miles  long. 

Erith,  eer'-itli,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land on  the  river  Thames,  10  miles  E.  from 
London.    Fop.  2300. 

EEiVAif,  Ikvan,  or  Ieivan",  er'-e-van,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Russian  Armenin,  situated  on  the 
Zenghi,  102  miles  S.  from  Tiflis.  Or.  one  side, 
the  city  surmounts  a  precipice  600  feet  high, 
overhanging  the  river,  and  is  encompassed  by  a 
double  wall.  It  is  commanded  by  a  spacious 
castle  built  on  a  steep  rock.  The  town  has 
suffered  severely  from  repeated  sieges  Man/. 
Leather,  earthenware,  and  cotton  stuffs.  Fop. 
15,000.— The  Russians  blockaded  this  place 
during  six  months  in  1S08,  and  were  repulsed, 
with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it. 
In  1827,  however,  it  was  taken  by  them. 

Erlangen,  air'-liing-en,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Leipsic  to  Bay- 
reiith,  11  miles  N  from  Nuremberg.  It  con- 
tains a  Protestant  university  founded  in  1743, 
by  Frederick^  margrave  of  Bayreuth.  Man/. 
Cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  hats,  gloves,  and  leather. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Eelau,  air'-lou,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Erlau,  68  miles  N.E.  from  Pesth.  It  has 
churches  for  different  religions,  and  several 
good  edifices,  particularly  the  cathedral  and  the 
archbishop's  palace.  The  citadel  is  strong,  and 
stands  on  a  lofty  rock.  There  is  also  a  univer- 
sity here,  with  professors  of  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  law.  ILavf.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  It  also  has  an  active  trade  in  wine 
made  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Fop.  about 
20,000. 

Eelenbach,  air-len-haJc,  a  small  village  of 
Switzerland,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Berne.  Fop. 
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1200. — The  name  of  several  villages  in  France 
and  Germany. 

Erme,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
which  tails  into  the  English  Channel. 

Ermenonville,  airm'-natvng-veel,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  17 
miles  N.E.  from  Paris.  Fop.  500. — Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  died  in  a  chateau  at  this  place,  1778. 

Erne,  <?r?^,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in 
Lake  Gowna,  and  after  a  course  of  about  60 
miles,  during  which  it  helps  to  form  two  lakes 
of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as  Upper  and 
Lower,  falls  into  Donegal  Bay. 

Eenee,  air'-nai,  a  town  of  France,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Laval. 
Mavf.  Needles  principally.    Fop.  6000. 

Ekrigal,  er'-ri-gal,  three  parishes  in  Ireland,  ■ 
severally  situated  in  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and 
Monaghan,  with  populations  varying  betivcen 
OUOO  and  8000. 

Erris,  er'-ris,  a  maritime  district  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  remarkable  for  the 
dreary  wildness  of  its  mountain  scenery.  Fop. 
about  20,000. 

Erkol,  er'-rol,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, 10  miles  S.W  from  Dundee.  Fop.  3000, 
principalfy  employed  in  weaving.  —  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Dundee  and  Perth  Railway, 

Eesek-Ujvar,  er'-sek  ooj'-var,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  22  miles  S.  from  Neutra,  with  a  Fran- 
ciscan and  normal  school.    Fop.  7000. 

Erstein,  airs' -tine,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on 
the  111,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Strasburg.  Manf. 
Cotton,  cordage,  tobacco  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
4000. 

Eetraag-oe,  air-tra-ge(r),  an  island  of  Nor- 
way, 25  miles  N.E.  from  Christiansund.  Ext. 
8  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  the  same.  Fop. 
Not  known.    Lat.  63°  13'  N.    Lon.  8°  20'  E. 

Ekzberg-,  airz'-herg,  a  mining  district  of 
Styria,  where,  for  upwards  of  1000  years,  iron- 
mines  have  been  worked. 

Erzerum,  Eezeroum,  Erz-eum,  or  Aeze- 
EOOM,  erz'-room,  the  chief  city  of  Armenia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of 
the  same  name,  158  miles  W.  from  Mount 
Ararat.  In  June,  1859,  this  city  suffered  im- 
mensely from  the  effects  of  an  earthqunko, 
which  laid  a  great  portion  of  it  in  ruins,  "  In 
the  brief  space  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds,"  says 
an  account  written  at  the  tune,  "  it  threw  down 
the  better  half  of  this  fine  and  densely-popu- 
lated city,  and  so  seriously  iiijured  the  rest,  that 
the  whole  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Upwards  of 
1500  men,  women,  and  children  are  buried  in 
.  the  ruins.  In  one  of  the  barracks  alone,  out  of 
an  entire  battalion,  600  strong,  not  more  than 
350  contrived  to  save  their  lives  by  a  precipitate 
retreat."  The  line-walls,  the  barracks,  the 
quarters  of  the  military  governor,  and  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  pasha,  or  civil  governor,  in- 
eluding  his  harem,  the  prison,  the  public 
schools,  the  principal  bazaar,  many  minarets, 
the  Austrian  consulate,  and  the  residence  of  the 
former  British  consul,  Mr.  Brandt,  were  among 
the  buildings  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
entire  population  had  to  take  to  tents  and  canvas 
in  the  plains'  fearing  further  disasters.  Erze- 
roum  has  an  extensive  trade  with  all  the  ad- 
joining countries,  and  is  a  principal  halting- 
place  for  caravans  going  between  Mecca  and 
Teheran.  Man/.  Unimportant ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  morocco  leather,  hardware,  carpets, 
and  silk  and  cotton  goods.   Fop,  about  50,000. 
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— This  town  is  built  in  a  plain,  and  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  the  bulwark  of  Armenia  under 
the  Byzantines,  and  still  is  so  under  the  Turks, 
It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1829,  but  it  was 
restored  to  Turkey  in  the  following  year.— The 
Pachalic  forms  one  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  a  lofty  table-land,  with 
an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  it  the  Euphrates,  Kur,  Araxes,  and 
Tchoruk  rivers  have  their  sources.  Pro.  Rye, 
barley,  flax,  and  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  a  great  measure  in  rearing  cattle, 
Lat.  between  39°  and  41°  N.  Lon.  between  39° 
and  44°  E. 

Eezgebirge,  airts'ge{r)-heerzh-e{r),  "  ore 
mountains,"  an  extensive  district  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  included  in  the  province  of  Zwickau, 
and  separated  from  Bohemia  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  which  extend 
from  Saxony,  in  a  S.W,  direction,  to  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge  in  Bavaria,  JExt.  of  the  range,  120 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25,  cul- 
minating in  the  Keilberg,  4210  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
large  number  of  metallic  ores  which  it  yields. 

EscAUT,  es'-ko,  the  French  name  for  the  river 
Scheldt. 

EscHWEGE,  aish'-we(r)zh-e{r),  a  walled  town 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Werra,  27  miles  S.E. 
from  Cassel.  Man/.  Woollens  and  Linens.  Fop. 
7000. 

EscoNDiDO,  ais'-lcon-de'-do,  the  name  of 
several  harbours,  chiefly  in  S.  and  Central 
America. 

EscTJRiAL,  or  EscoEiAL,  ais-koor-e-aV y  a 
village  of  Spain,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid, 
and  celebrated  for  its  monastery  and  palace,  ac- 
counted by  the  Spaniards  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  Pop.  1400. — The  palace  was  built 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  memory  of  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin,  gained  by  the  Spanish  troops 
over  the  French  in  1563.  It  consisted  of  cloisters, 
a  college,  a  library,  shops  for  different  artisans, 
apartments  for  a  great  number  of  families,  with 
an  extensive  park  and  fine  gardens,  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  fountains.  It  stands  in 
a  dry,  barren  country,  surrounded  by  rugged 
mountains,  and  is  composed  of  grey  stones, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  because  St.  Lawrence,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  St,  Quentin  having  been  fought  on  his  fete 
day,  was  broiled  on  that  instrument.  It  was  22 
years  in  building,  and  cost  6,000,000  crowns;  it 
is  said  to  contain  2688  windows,  and  about  as 
many  doors. 

EsHEE,  e'-sJier,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Surrey,  15  miles  S.W.  from  London,  Foj).  1460, 
It  is  a  station  on  the  South-western  Railway. 
The  palace  of  Claremont,  in  which  the  ex-royal 
family  of  France  reside,  is  in  this  parish. 

EsK,  esk,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Scot- 
land. 1.  In  Dumfriesshire,  falling  into  the 
Solway  Firth.— 2.  (Noeth.)  In  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  joining  the  sea  at  Musselburgh,— 
3.  (NoETH.)  In  Forfarshire,  falhng  into  the 
German  Ocean,  3  miles  from  Montrose. — 4. 
(South.)  In  the  same  county,  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Montrose. — 5.  (South.)  In  the  county  of 
Peebles,  tailing  into  the  North  Esk  below 
Dalkeith. 

Esk,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  rising  in  the 
Sea  Fell,  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea  near 
Eavenglass. 
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Esk,  Noeth  and  South,  two  rivers  of  Tas- 
mania, which  join  the  Macquarie  and  Quamly 
rivers  and  form  the  Tamar. 

.  Eske,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  Kildale, 
Yorkshire,  and  falling  into  the  North  Sea  at 
Whitby. 

EsKi,  es'-Jce,  a  Turkish  prefix,  signifying 
"old,"  and  prefixed  to  the  names  of  several 
towns,  with  small  populations,  in  that  country. 

Eski-Sagea,  sa'-gra,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  on  the  slope  of  the  Balkan  mountains, 
70  miles  N.W.  from  Adrianople.  Manf.  Carpets, 
leather,  and  hardware.  Fop.  estimated  at 
20,000. 

EsMERALDAS,  ais-7nai-ral'-das,  a  port  of 
Ecuador,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  10  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esmeralda,  and  95 
miles  N.W.  from  Quito.  Fop.  4000,— A  Riveb, 
rising  near  Quito,  and,  after  a  course  of  110 
miles,  entering  the  Pacific  in  lat  1°  5'  N.:  lo7i. 
79<^  40'  W. 

EsNEH,  or  EsNA,  es-ne,  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  25 
miles  S.  from  Thebes.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
Senaar  caravans,  and  is  famous  for  a  vast  and 
ancient  temple  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
cotton-factory.  Manf.  Cotton,  shawls,  and 
pottery.  Fop.  about  5000— Near  this  place 
Davoust  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  1799. 

EsPEJO,  ais'-pai-ho,  a  town  in  Spain,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Cordova.  Mavf.  Woollens,  wine,  oil, 
and  earthenware.   Fop.  5300. 

EsPEEANCE  Bay,  es'-pe-rance,  is  on  the  south 
coast  of  Australia.  Lat,  33°  55'  S.  Lon.  121° 
47'  E. 

EspiCHEL,  Cape,  ais'-pe-chel,  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  Atlantic,  20  miles  S.W. 
from  Lisbon.   Lat.  38°  23'  N.   Lon.  9°  14'  W. 

EspiEEE,  es'-pe-air,  a  town  of  Belgium,  8 
miles  from  Courtrai,  where  the  allied  Austrian 
and  English  army  defeated  the  French,  May 
22,  1794. 

EspiNHA^o,  ais'-peen-ya-zo,  an  extensive 
mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  containing  rich 
diamond-mines.  After  traversing  several  pro- 
vinces, it  terminates  at  the  Uruguay. 

EspiNOSA  DE  LOS  MoNTEEOS,  ais'-pe-no'-sa 
dai  los  mon-tair'-osy  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Trueba,  50  miles  N.E.  from  Burgos.  Fop. 
2500. — The  French  defeated  the  Spaniards  here 
in  1808. 

EspiEiTO  Santo,  ais-pe'-re-fo  san'-io,  a  mari- 
time province  of  Brazil,  with  fertile  soil  especially 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  sugar.  Fop.  140,000. 
Lat.  between  18°  30'  and  21°  20'  S.  Lon.  between 
39°  40'  and  42°  40'  VV.— Victoria,  capital  town  of 
this  province  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Espirito 
Santo,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants. 

EspiRiTU  Santo,  ai-spe'-re-too  san'-to,  the 
name  of  several  islands  and  bays  in  N.  and  S. 
America. 

EspiEiTU  Santo,  a  town  of  Cuba,  near  the 
middle  of  the  island.  Fop.  8000,  of  whom  half 
are  whites. 

Espieitu  Santo  Island,  the  largest  island 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ext.  65  miles  long,  by  20  broad.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Espeit,  St.,  es'-pre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Landes,  and  situated  on  the  Adour, 
opposite  Bayonne,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Fop.  7000. 

EsQuiMAULT,  Harbour  of,  es'-gue-molte,  the 
principal  harbour  of  Vancouver's  Island.  {See 
Vancouvee's  Island.) 
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Esquimaux,  or  Eskimaux,  es'-que-mo,  an 
aborif^inal  people  of  N.  America,  inhabiting 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  They  are  low  in 
stature  and  of  a  deep  copper  colour,  with  lonj? 
and  straight  black  hair.  Their  notions  of 
religion  were  but  very  imperfect,  but  many  of 
them  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Danish  missionaries.  They  live  upon  the  raw 
flesh  of  whales,  bears,  &c.,  and  wear  the  skins 
of  the  latter  animals,  with  the  fur  next  their 
bodies.  Darkness  pervades  their  regions  from 
one  to  six  months  in  the  year,  during  which  the 
earth  is  bound  up  in  impenetrable  frost;  they 
live  in  huts  very  cleverly  constructed  of  snow 
and  ice.  On  the  return  of  the  sun,  they  have, 
during  the  summer,  continual  day,  and  are  then 
employed  in  hunting  and  fishing  and  providing 
food  and  clothing  for  the  winter  months. 

Esquimaux,  an  island  and  harbour  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  N.  America.  They  are 
on  the  Labrador  coast.  Lat.  54°  35'  N.  Lon. 
56°  21'  W. 

EssEK,  or  EszEK,  eS'SeJc'y  a  town  and  fortress 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Drave,  64  miles  N.VV.  from  Peterwardein.  It 
contains  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  other  mili- 
tary buildings,  capable  of  containing  30,000 
men.  Majif.  Silk  stuffs.  Fop.  14,000.— There 
were  several  battles  fought  here  between  the 
Turks  and  Germans.  Essek  was  finally  taken 
from  the  Turks  in  1687,  since  which  time,  it 
has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

EssEir,  es-sen,  a  town  of  Prussian  West- 
phaha,  situated  in  the  province  of  Dusseldorf, 
20  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  mining  board  and  military  court. 
Manf.  Arras,  steel  wares,  woollens,  and  linens. 
There  are  coal-mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Po/j.  8000. 

EssEQUiBO,  es'-se-ke'-ho,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  S.  America,  entering  the  Atlantic  by  an 
estuary  20  miles  broad.  It  has  many  islands, 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  country  which  extends 
along  its  banks.  Its  length  has  been  estimated 
at  500  miles. 

Essex,  es'-sex,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
bounded  N,  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Suffolk,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the 
river  Thames  (which  separates  it  from  the 
county  of  Kent),  and  W.  by  the  counties  of 
Hertford  and  Middlesex.  Area.  Estimated  at 
1657  square  miles.  Besc.  Diversified  with  a 
gentle  alternation  of  hill  and  dale.  On  the 
coast,  the  land  is  broken,  and  indented  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  which  form  a  series  of  islets  and 
peninsulas.  Extensive  salt-marshes  also  border 
the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  protected 
by  embankments  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
Mvers.  The  principal  are  the  Colne,  the  Blacik- 
water,  the  Chelmer,  the  Crouch,  the  Ingerbourn, 
the  Roding,  and  the  Cam.  Besides  these,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  the  Stour,  the  Stort, 
and  the  Lea.  Fro.  Almost  every  diversity  of 
soil  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
county ;  it  is,  therefore,  generally  well  adapted 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  its  farming  is 
placed  among  the  best  in  England.  Its  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pease, 
turnips,  teazels,  saffron,  caraway  seed,  and  hops. 
Manf.  Essex  was  formerly  noted  for  woollen 
manufactures  of  various  descriptions ;  but  these 
have  declined;  baize,  however,  and  sacking  are 
still  made  in  various  parts.  Silks  are  also 
manufactured.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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towns  and  villages  on  the  coast  are  employed 
in  its  oyster  fisheries,  which  are  valuable.  Pow. 
404,851. 

E^SEX,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  between 
5000  and  140,000.  They  are  in  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  name  also  of  several  small  town- 
ships in  the  U.S. 

Essex,  the  E.  county  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
British  N.  America,  between  lakes  Erie  and 
St.  Clair. 

EssiNGTON.    (See  Poet  Essington.) 

EssLiNG,  es'-slbig,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  6  miles  Fj.  from 
Vienna.  Between  this  village  and  that  of 
Aspern,  the  French  were  repulsed  by  the 
Austrians  in  a  severe  engagement  in  1809.  {See 
Aspern".) 

EssLiNGEX,  ess' -ling-en,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar,  6  miles  E.  from  Stuttgart. 
Manf.  Woollens,  cottons,  lacquered  wares,  and 
musical  instruments.  Fop.  7500.— A  station  on 
the  Ulm  Railway. 

Essonnes,  es'-son,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  situ- 
ated on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris.  Manf.  Tobacco  and  table-linen. 
Fop.  4000. 

EsTAGEL,  es'-ta-gel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  10  miles 
N.VV.  from  Perpignan.  It  has  a  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  wool,  honey,  wax,  and  cattle.  Fop. 
2500,  mostly  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
quarries  and  distilleries. — This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Arago,  the  astronomer. 

EsTE,  est,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles,  joins  the  Elbe,  6  miles 
from  Altona. 

EsTE,  es'-te,  a.  walled  town  of  Lombardy,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Padua.  It  contains  several 
good  buildings,  among  which  is  the  old  castle 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Este.  Manf.  Linens, 
silk,  saltpetre,  and  earthenware;  whetstones 
are  also  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
8000. 

EsTELLA,  ais-tel'-la,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varre, 26  miles  S.W.  from  Pampeluna.  Manf. 
Principally  woollens.    Fop.  6000. 

EsTEPONA,  ais-tai-2)o'-na,  a  maritime  town  of 
Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  25  miles  N.E. 
from  Gibraltar.  Pop.  9000,  mostly  engaged  in 
manufacturing  woollen  goods  and  earthenware, 
and  in  fishing. 

EsTHo.MA,  or  Revel,  es-tho' -ne-a,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  liussian  empire,  bounded  on  the  VV. 
by  the  Baltic,  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  E.  by 
Ingria,  and  S.  by  Livonia.  Area  799i>  square 
miles,  including  the  islands  off  the  coast.  Desc. 
Level,  with  rocky  shores,  a  sandy  soil,  and 
humid  climate.  About  one-third  of  it  is  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  elm,  oak,  birch,  and  alder; 
part  of  the  remainder  is  cultivated,  while  the 
rest  afibrds  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  llicers. 
The  Narva,  Keyel,  and  Loksa.  Lakes.  Nume- 
rous. Fro.  Hemp,  flax,  barley,  rye,  oats,  hops, 
and  tobacco.  Fop.  312,000.  Lat.  between  58° 
15'  and  59°  40'  N.  Lon.  between  22°  10'  and  28° 
5'  E. — After  having  been  long  an  object  of 
bloody  contention  between  the  Russians,  Poles, 
and  Swedes,  this  province  was  conlirnied  to  the 
latter  by  the  peace  of  Oliva,  in  l(i()0 ;  but  it  was 
subdued  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  finally 
ceded  to  Russia  in  1721. 

Esile,  or  EsTELL,  es'-tel,  a  county  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  U.S.  4refl^.  300  square  miles.  Pop.  4000, 
of  whom  a  fourth  are  coloured. 

Estrella,  ais-trail'-ya,  a  river  of  Central 
America,  in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica.  After  a 
course  of  50  miles,  it  enters  the  Pacific,  near 
Quaypo. — Also  a  mountain-range  of  Brazil,  i* 
the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  an  average 
height  of  3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Length,  20  miles. 

EsTKELLA,  Sekra  DE,  a  mountain-rangc  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira.  Height.  Its 
culminating  peak  is  7520  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.   Length.  miles. 

EsTREMADUEA,  ais-trai-ma-door'-a,  an  old  pro- 
vince of  Spain,  having  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
on  the  W.,  the  province  of  Salamanca  on  the 
N.,  Toledo  on  the  E.,  and  Cordova  with  Seville 
on  the  S.  Ext.  About  140  miles  long,  and  120 
broad.  Area.  14,330  square  miles.  Desc.  Fer- 
tile, but  nearly  all  of  it  devoted  to  pasturage. 
Hivers.  The  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  Pro.  Corn, 
wine,  hemp,  andllax;  but  agriculture  is  much 
neglected,  and  the  population  subsist  to  a  great 
extent  on  chestnuts.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  reared,  and  swine  are  fed  in 
the  forests.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop.  about 
718,000.  Lat.  between  37°  51/  and  40°  33'  N. 
Lon.  between  4°  50'  and  7°  24'  W. 

Esteemaduha,  an  important  province  of  Por- 
tugal, which  comprises  Lisbon,  and  extends 
along  the  Atlantic,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  capital;  being  bounded  N.  by  Beira  and  E. 
by  Alemtejo.  Ext.  About  140  miles  in  length, 
and  70  in  breadth.  Area.  7240  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  north,  and,  in  general, 
fertile.  liiver.  The  Tagus,  which  divides  it 
nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  Pro.  Wine,  fruits, 
oil,  honey,  cork,  and  salt.  Manf.  Unimportant. 
JPop.  780,000.  Lat.  between  38°  5'  and  40°  15 ' 
N.   Lon.  between  7°  50'  and  9°  30'  W. 

EsTREMoz,  ais'-trai-mos,  a  strongly-fortified 
town  of  Portugal,  in  Alemtejo,  on  the  Tarra,  28 
miles  N.E,  from  Evora.  It  consists  of  the  upper 
and  lower  towns,  and  has  a  castle,  cavalry-bar- 
racks, and  arsenal.  IIo.nf.  Earthenware  and 
leather,  and  near  it  are  some  marble-quarries. 
Fop.  7O0O. 

Etampes,  et'-amp,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  27  miles  S. 
from  Paris.  Manf.  Leather,  soap,  linens,  and 
woollens.  Fop.  8200.  A  station  on  the  Paris 
and  Orleans  Railway. 

Etaples,  ai'-tapl,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the 
Pas-de-Calais,  14  miles  S.  from  Boulogne.  It 
has  some  breweries  and  distilleries,  with  a 
trade  in  salt,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  fishing.  Fop.  2589. — Here,  in  1492,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Henry  VII.  of 
England  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  the 
latter  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his 
Italian  expedition. 

Etawah,  et'-a-icaiv',  a  fortress  and  capital  of 
a  district  of  British  India,  between  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  60  miles  S.E.  from  Agra. 
It  has  greatly  fallen  into  decay.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat  26°  47'  N.  Lon.  78°  53'  E.— The 
District  has  an  area  of  1674  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  500,000.  Formerly,  Thug- 
gism  prevailed  in  this  district  to  a  large  extent, 
until  it  was  suppressed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Ethiopia,  e-the-o'-pe-a,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
plied generally  by  the  old  geographers  to  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  countries  S.  of  Egypt. 

EiiENNE,  St.,  ai'-te-en,  a  town  oi"  France,  in 
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the  department  of  the  Loire,  32  miles  S.W.  from 
Lyons.  Its  principal  public  institutions  are  a 
cathedral,  town-house,  museum,  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  and  a  mining-school. 
Ma?if.  Firearms,  hardware,  silks,  embroidery, 
lace,  muslins,  leather,  glass,  and  paper.  In  its 
vicinity  are  both  coal  and  iron  mines.  Fop. 
92/250. — It  is  connected  by  rail  way  with  Lyons. 
— This  is  a  name  common  to  many  parishes  and 
towns  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5000. 

Etienne  de  Baigorrt,  St.,  hai-gor'-re,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Bayonne.  Fop. 
3300. 

Etive,  Loch,  ei-io',  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  entering  the  county  of  Argyle,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles. 
It  abounds  with  salmon,  seals,  and  porpoises. 

Etko,  et-ko',  a  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  7  miles 
from  Rosetta.  It  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile  in  1801,  and  has  a  length  of  about  18 
miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  4. 

Etjvta,  or  ^TN-A,  ei'-na,  a  volcanic  mountain 
of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  about 
10  miles  N.  from  Catania.  Circumference  at  its 
base,  about  90  miles.  Height,  10,874  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Besc.  This  is  the  most 
celebrated  mountain  in  Europe,  and  is  divided 
by  the  Sicilians  into  three  parts  or  regions, — 
the  lower,  or  fertile  region;  the  middle,  or 
wooded;  and  the  upper,  or  desert  district. 
The  lower  contains  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and 
grazing  grounds,  and  many  towns,  villages,  and 
convents;  the  middle  is  occupied  by  forests  of 
oak,  chestnut,  ash,  fir,  and  pine,  and  with  an 
infinite  number  of  aromatic  plants ;  the  upper  is 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  summit 
is  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  except  here 
and  there,  where  it  is  overspread  with  a  thick 
layer  of  black  ashes.  Eruptions.  The  first  erup- 
tions of  Etna  on  record  are  those  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  does  not  fix  the  periods 
at  which  they  happened;  but  one  is  recorded  by 
Thucydides,  which  took  place  425  B.C.,  which 
he  asserts  to  have  been  the  third  since  Greek 
colonies  first  settled  in  Sicily,  about  735  e.g. 
From  this  period  to  the  year  1447  there  were 
eighteen  more  eruptions.  After  this  it  ceased 
to  emit  fire  nearly  00  years;  when,  in  1537, 
another  took  place.  Others  followed  in  1554, 
1567,  1603,  1669,  1632,  and  1693,  which  last  was 
very  terrible,  and  attended  with  an  earthquake 
that  overturned  the  town  of  Catania.  Smaller 
eruptions  afterwards  h;ippened,  in  1755,  1763, 
1764,  1766,  1780,  and  1787,  and  in  the  present 
century  eruptions  have  taken  place  in  1819, 
1832,  and  1852,  From  the  great  crater  at  the 
top  a  sulphureous  smoke  continually  issues; 
but  eruptions  hence  are  very  rare,  as  the  fire 
cannot  rise  to  that  height  without  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  the  lava  always  breaks  out  at 
some  fissure  where  it  finds  the  least  opposition. 
— Besides  the  fruits,  which  are  the  finest  in  the 
island,  and  the  wood  for  fuel,  which  Etnaaflbrds, 
the  inhabitants  likewise  derive  a  great  profit 
from  its  snow.  This  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sary in  Sicily  and  the  S,  part  of  Nai>les,  and  is 
in  greater  request  than  ice,  because  it  afibrds  a 
more  cooling  beverage. 

Etolia,  a' province  of  Greece.  {See  iETOLiA.) 

Eton",  c'-ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 20  miles  S.W.  from  London,  and 
situated  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  with 
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which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Windsor-station  of  the 
Great  Western  Kailway.  It  consists  principally 
of  one  street,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
college,  known  as  Eton  College,  founded  by 
King  Henry  VL,  in  1440.  The  average  number 
of  "  boys  "  resident  here  is  about  800,  and  they 
are  principally  composed  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  and  wealthy  commoners  of  England. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  provost,  vice-pro- 
vost, six  fellows,  the  head-master,  and  seventy 
scholars.   Fop.  3123. 

Etbijkia,  e-troor'-e-a,  a  country  of  ancient 
Italy,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany, 
the  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  the  ^^]milian  provinces. 
The  name  was  revived  by  Napoleon  I.,  who 
formed  a  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  annexed  it  to 
the  French  empire  in  1808. 

Etteis-,  et'-ten,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  N.  Brabant,  8  miles  S.  from  Breda. 
It  has  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fuel.  Fop. 
5500. 

ETTLTiraEN",  et'-Unq-en,  a  town  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  5  miles  S.E. 
from  Carlsruhe.  Manf.  Paper,  cotton  goods, 
and  gunpowder.  Fop.  5000.— It  is  connected 
with  Baden  by  railway. 

Ettkick,  et'-trik,  a  parish  and  river  of  Scot- 
land, in  Selkirkshire.  Fop.  of  i)arish,  about 
600.— James  Hogg,  better  known  as  the  "  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,"  was  born  in  this  parish,  in 
1772.   The  river  joins  the  Tweed  near  Melrose. 

Ettuick  Fokest,  a  pastoral  district  watered 
by  the  Ettrick,  which  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  great  Caledonian  forest. 

Eu,  00,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lo\ver  Seine,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Dieppe. 
Fop.  about  4000. — Here,  in  1843,  Queen  Victoria 
and  Louis  Philippe  held  an  interviev/. — The 
FoEEST  of  Eu  extends,  for  a  considerable  way, 
on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  town. 

EuBCEA,  u-he'-a,  the  largest  island  in  the 
iKgean  Sea,  alter  Crete,  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Negropont,  which  is  now  obso- 
lete. It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
narrow  strait  of  Eubroa,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  at  its  narrowest  point.  Ext.  105  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 
Beso.  Mountainous,  but  fertile,  and  producing 
wune,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  breeding 
and  rearing  cattle  and  goats.  Fop.  66,000. 
Lat.  between  37°  57'  and  39°  2'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 22°  40'  and  24°  40'  E. 

EuPATOEiA,  or  KosLOV,  u-pa-tor'-e-a,  a  town 
of  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  38 
miles  N.W.from  Simpheropol.  It  has  a  magni- 
ficent mosque  belonging  to  the  Tartar  inhabi- 
tants, built  in  1552.  Fop.  14,000.— In  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  the  allied  English  and  French  armies 
landed  near  here,  and  the  town  soon  after  was 
occupied  by  a  small  detachment.  The  Turks 
subsequently  occupied  it,  and  in  1855  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Russians,  who,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  Turks  and  the  Anglo-French 
ships  of  war,  lying  in  the  neighbouring  road- 
stead. 

EuPEN,  oi'-pen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Aachen,  10  miles  S.  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Manf.  Woollens,  soap,  leather, 
and  paper ;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  cheese,  made  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  Fop.  13,000. 
_  EupHEATEs,  u-f}%ii'-tees,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  from  two  principal  sources.  At 
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Kurnah,  about  130  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tigris;  and  these  united  streams 
form  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  East, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  about  50  miles 
from  Bassora.  Leyiglh,  about  15U0  miles  from  its 
source  to  its  embouchure. 

EuRE,  oor,  a  river  ot  France,  rising  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orno,  and  falling  into  the  Seine, 
near  Pont-de-l'Arche. 

EuRE,  a  department  of  Franco,  comprising  the 
E.  part  of  Normandy,  and  situated  on  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Seine.  It  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Evreux,  Louvicrs,  Lcs-Andelys,  Bernay,  and 
Pont-Audemer.  Area.  2090  square  miles.  Desc. 
Generally  level,  and  producing  corn,  fruits,  and 
timber.  It  has  extensive  grazing  grounds,  and 
large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
bred  and  reared.  Minerals.  Iron  and  mill- 
stones. Manf.  AVoollens,  cotton,  glass,  paper, 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc  wares.  Fop.  420,000. 
Lat.  between  48°  37'  and  49°  28'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 0°  20'  and  1°  47'  E. 

l!]uRE  AND  Loire,  a  department  of  France, 
situated  to  the  W.  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  part 
of  the  old  provinces  Orleannais  and  Maine. 
Area.  2209  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface,  as 
in  the  adjacent  department  of  the  Euro,  is  in 
general  level,  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn  is 
raised.  It  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
horses  are  reared.  It  is  divided  into  four  avron- 
dissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Chartres,  Chateau- Dron,  Dreux,  and  Nogent-le- 
Rohon.  Minerals.  Iron.  Manf.  Paper,  cottons, 
and  coarse  cloths.  Fop.  295,000.  Lat.  between 
47°  57'  and  48°  55'  N.  Lon.  between  0°  47'  and 
2°  E. 

EuEiPUS,  or  EuEiPOS,  u-ri'-pus,  a  narrow 
strait,  separating  the  Island  of  Euboea  from  the 
coast  of  Boeotia.  At  certain  times  the  flow  of 
the  v.^ater  through  the  channel  of  the  Euripus 
presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  It  rashes 
at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  miles  an  hour  with  a  fall  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  bridge,  suddenly  it 
becomes  stationary  and  remains  in  a  state  of 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  flovv^s  in  a 
contrary  direction  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles  an 
hour. 

Europe,  u'-rope,  the  least  extensive,  but 
most  civilized,  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  in  all  directions, 
except  the  E.,  where  it  is  separated  from  Asia 
by  a  boundary-line,  formed  by  the  river  Kara,, 
the  Ural  mountains  and  river,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  has  the  Baltic  on  the  N.;  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  S. ;  and  a  very  large  extent  of  coast 
bordered  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Ext. 
About  3400  miles  long,  by  about  2300  broad. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  Cape  Rocca,  in 
Portugal,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Karskaia; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  from  Cape  Matapan 
in  Greece,  to  Capo  Nordkyn,  in  Lapland. 
Area.  Estimated  at  3,770,000  square  miles. 
Coastline.  Greater  in  proportion  to  any  other 
continent,  being  about  15,000  miles,  inclu- 
sive of  indentations.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  and 
Channels.  The  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  Black 
Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Irish  Sea, 
North  Sea,  German  Ocean,  and  White  Sea.  In 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  gulfs  of  Lyons  and 
Venice,  or  Adriatic  Sea;  in  the  Baltic  are  the 
gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga,— the 
Skager  Rack  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Cat- 
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tcgat.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  principal  channels  are  the  English  and 
St,  George's.  Straits.  Dover,  Gibraltar,  Mes- 
sina, Bonifacio,  Constantinople,  Dardanelles, 
Yenikale,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts. 
Capes.  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  N.  Cape  on  the 
Island  of  Mageroe,  the  Naze,  the  Land's  End, 
Capes  Wrath,  Clear,  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Bocca, 
St.  Vincent,  Tarifa,  and  Matapan.  Cape  North 
is  about  4  miles  further  N.  than  Nordkyn;  but 
it  is  not  on  the  continent.  Islands.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  largest  in  Europe;  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Malta, 
Elba,  Candia,  and  Eubcea,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
Zealand,  Funen,  Kugen,  Laaland,  Falster, 
Bornholm,  and  Aland,  in  the  Baltic.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  dreary  regions  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Iceland  has  been 
assigned  to  America,  as  belonging  more  properly 
to  that  continent.  Political  Divisions.  Europe 
contains  the  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Russia, 
Holland,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
There  are  four  empires;  namely,  those  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  France.  The 
monarchies,  are  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Italy.  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  are  called 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  Mouoitains. 
The  principal  ranges  are  the  Scandinavian, 
separating  Sweden  from  Norway  in  the  N.,  and 
extending  from  the  Naze  of  Norway  to  the 
North  Cape ;  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Carpathians,  and  the  Balkan,  in  the 
S.  In  the  Alps  are  Monts  Blanc  and  Rosa,  the 
highest  peaks  in  Europe;  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
the  Maladettn,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Mnl- 
hacen,  which  rank  next  in  height.  Some  peaks 
of  the  Carpathians  have  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet,  and  some  of  the  mountain  tops  of  the 
Balkan  attain  an  equal  height.  Between  Europe 
and  Asia,  on  the  E.,  is  the  great  Uralian  chain, 
and,  on  the  S.,  the  Caucasian,  culminating  in 
Mount  Elburz,  18,493  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Plains.  The  great  plain  commences  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  terminates  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  on  the  east.  It  comprehends  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  part  of  Denmark,  the  N. 
provinces  of  Germany,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Russia.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  European 
Russia  is  a  plain,  diversified  only  by  gentle 
undulations.  The  other  plains  are  those  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  latter  with  an  area 
of  40,000  square  miles.  Pioers.  The  Danube, 
Volga,  Rhine,  Seine,  Dnieper,  Vistula,  Dniester, 
Don,  Dwina,  Oder,  Elbe,  Tagus,  Douro,  Guadal- 
quiver,  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne.  'J  he  longest  of 
these  are  the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  The 
principal  rivers  in  European  islands  are,  the 
Thames  in  England,  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Lakes.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Peipus,  in  Russia ; 
Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  in  Italy;  the 
Wenncr,  Wetter,  and  Malar,  in  Sweden;  with 
the  less  extensive,  but  much  better  known 
lakes  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Constance 
between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Climate. 
Temperate.  On  the  S.,  the  continent  is  within 
2L°  of  the  tropics;  and  on  the  N,  it  nowhere 
reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  frost.  On  its  W. 
coasts  it  is  warmer  than  on  its  E, ;  and,  under 
the  same  latitudes,  the  E.  coast  of  N,  America 
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is  much  colder  than  the  W.  coast  of  Europe. 
In  some  places  this  difference  has  been  found  to 
range  as  high  as  10°  of  latitude.  Vegetation. 
The  most  extensive  forests  are  those  of  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany;  and  the  prin- 
cipal trees  of  which  they  consist  are  the  oak, 
elm,  beech,  lime,  fir,  birch,  and  chestnut.  The 
kingdom  of  European  vegetation,  however,  may 
be  divided  into  four  zones;  the  first,  or  most 
northern,  being  that  of  the  birch  and  fir,  which 
extends  south  to  hit.  62°  N.  in  Russia;  the 
second,  that  of  the  oak  and  the  beech,  extending 
from  this  limit  to  lat.  4S°  N. ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  vine  and  chestnut,  occupying  the  region 
between  this  parallel  and  the  mountain-chains 
of  the  south ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  olive  and 
evergreen  woods,  comprehending  the  southern 
peninsulas.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are 
comparatively  few.-  they  consist  of  the  bear, 
wild  boar,  wolf,  lynx,  elk,  reindeer,  chamois, 
ibex,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  ox.  In  the  great 
forests  of  Germany  the  wolf,  wild  boar,  and 
brown  bear  are  still  plentiful ;  and  the  forests 
of  Russia  and  Poland  afford  shelter  to  the  elk. 
The  chamois  and  ibex  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  wild  ox  is  still  found  in  the 
woods  of  Russia.  The  domestic  animals  are 
everywhere  the  same,  and  consist  of  the  horse, 
ox,  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  sheep.  The  oamel  is 
found  in  the  S,  of  Russia,  and  the  ass  is  gene- 
rally common  in  the  S.  countries.  The  birds, 
though  mostly  destitute  of  that  gorgeous  rich- 
ness of  plumage  which  characterizes  those  of 
tropical  regions,  possess  a  rare  brilliancy  of 
song.  The  principal  insects  are  silkworms,  bees, 
Spanish  flies,  gall-worms,  and  locusts.  Fish 
abound  in  the  seas  and  rivers,  and  are  of  great 
value.  Serpents  and  lizards  are  only  found  in 
the  S,  Pro.  The  principal  objects  of  culture,  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  in  the  north 
and  middle  region.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
and  berries  of  various  kinds,  are  also  cultivated. 
Rice,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon  grow 
to  the  S.  of  the  great  mountain-range;  and,  jn 
the  extreme  S.,  the  date-palm,  sugar-cane,  and 
cotton-plant  are  cultivated.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated as  high  as  51°,  and  the  apple  to  55°. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  salt,  and  marble.  In  the 
precious  metals  Europe  is  not  rich ;  but  with 
the  useful  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper, 
she  is  abundantly  supplied.  Nearly  a  third  of 
the  iron  made  use  of  in  Europe  is  supplied  by 
England,  and  almost  all  the  tin.  Pace.  Mostly 
Circassian,  divided  into  three  principal  families, 
—the  Teutonic  in  theN.,  the  Greco- Latin  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Sclavonic  in  the  E.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  Finnish  family,  in  the  N.  of  l^ussia ; 
the  Celtic,  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  the  highlands 
of  Scotland;  the  Basque,  in  Spain;  the  Turks, 
in  Turkey;  and  the  Tartar,  or  Mongolian 
race,  in  the  N.  and  S.E.  of  Russia.  Language. 
The  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
which  are  partly  derived  from  the  Latin;  the 
German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
English,  which  proceed  from  the  Teutonic ;  the 
Sclavonic,  which  predominates  in  the  language 
of  Poland,  Russia,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe;  the  Celtic,  of  which  there 
are  dialects  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
N.W.  of  France,  and  Lapland ;  the  modern 
Greek,  and  some  others.  Pel.  The  inhabitants, 
however  divided  into  sects,  are  all  Christians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Turks  and  scattered 
settlements  of  Jews.   The  Christians  in  Europe 
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Europe  

are  composed  of  three  great  bodies,-— the  Pro- 
testants, the  Eoman  and  the  Greek  Church. 
Poj9.  265,000,000.  Lat.  the  continental  part 
between  36°  and  71°  12'  N.  Lon.  between  9° 
30'  W.  and  60°  50'  E.— According  to  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  poets,  Europe  received  its  name 
from  Europa,  who  was  carried  there  by  Jupiter. 
Bochart  derives  the  name  from  the  Phosnician 
urappa,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  leuco-prosopos,  "of  a  white,  or  fair, 
aspect;"  and  considers  it  as  apphcable  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  from  the  fairer  visages  and 
complexions  of  its  inhabitants.  M.  Gebelin,  on 
the  other  hand,  deduces  the  word  from  the 
Phoenician  wrab,  "west,"  as  indicating  the 
country  lying  in  that  direction  with  reference 
to  Asia.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Europe  came 
from  Asia;  and  during  the  period  when  large 
and  powerful  empires  flourished  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  Europe  remained,  for  a  length  of 
time,  plunged  in  barbarism.  Greece  was  the 
first  country  which  emerged  from  this  barbaric 
state,  and  she  soon  attained  a  very  high  degree 
of  civilization,  spreading,  at  the  same  time,  her 
colonies  over  southern  Italy,  as  well  as  along 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Eome,  founded 
in  the  8th  century  b.c,  now  appeared,  and,  by 
degrees,  conquered  the  whole  of  Italy,  finally 
extending  her  dominion  over  nearly  all  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  its  more  northern  nations. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  barbarians, 
coming,,  for  the  most  part,  from  Asia,  overran 
Europe,  and,  for  many  ages  after  their  advent, 
there  existed  on  the  continent  a  hideous  anarchy. 
The  empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  formed  in 
Spain,  that  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Lombards 
in  Italy,  the  Saxons  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  Huns  or  Avari  in  the  south,  and,  afterwards, 
the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
Britain.  The  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  Roman  domination, 
subsisted,  nevertheless,  in  Eastern  Europe. 
About  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  a  great 
conqueror  and  administrator,  moulded,  for  a 
time,  the  heterogeneous  mass  into  one  vast 
empire,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  western 
Europe.  His  successors,  however,  were  unable 
to  hold  together  what  the  genius  of  their 
ancestor  had  formed ;  and,  from  the  ruins  of  his 
large  possessions,  arose  the  separate  kingdoms 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Lorraine,  Provence, 
Burgundy,  &c.  In  the  10th  century,  the  great 
nations  of  the  North  came  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  took  rank  as  European  powers,  at  the 
time  when  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  and 
held  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula from  the  8th  century  till  this  period,  began 
to  retire  before  the  Christian  kings  of  Leon, 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal.  At  length,  in 
the  15th  century,  on  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  1453,  all  the  great  states 
of  Europe  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
founded.  There  is  but  little  more  to  remark, 
except  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Holland,  detached  themselves  from 
the  Spanish  crown  in  the  16th  century ;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  18th  that  the  Prussian 
monarchy  was  formed.  The  general  war  which 
broke  out  immediately  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  changed,  for  a  time,  the  aspect 
of  the  continent.  Napoleon  I.  being  triumphant 
everywhere.  After  the  fall  of  his  empire,  how- 
ever, the  old  order  of  things  was  in  a  great 
measure  re-established.  The  territories  of  the 
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various  states,  as  fixed  by  the  treaties  of  1815, 
are  those  which  now  subsist,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  Greece 
separated  in  1827;  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, divided,  in  1831,  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Belgium  and  Holland;  and  the  empire  of 
Austria,  which,  as  a  consequence  of  Napoleon 
IIl.'s  attack  on  her,  in  1859,  relinquished  Lom- 
bardy  to  the  French  emperor,  who,  in  his  turn, 
transferred  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
Sardinia,  however,  shortly  after  became  merged 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  which  was  formed 
in  1861.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
political  changes  in  European  states,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  resume  of  the  history  of  each, 
which  is  given  under  their  own  special  headings. 

EuROTAS,  a  river  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea, 
which  enters  the  gulf  of  Kolokythi  under  the 
name  of  Basili. 

EusTATius,  or  EusTATiA,  St.,  onc  of  the  Lee- 
ward islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  10 
miles  N.W.  from  St.  Christopher's,  and  belong- 
ing to  Holland,  ^rea.  190  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  rises  out  of  the  ocean,  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
volcanic  pyramidal  rock,  tapering  to  its  summit, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  cultivated  islands  of  all  the  Caribbce 
Islands.  Po^;.  2000.— St.  Eustatius  became  a 
Dutch  island  by  the  right  of  possession  or  occu- 
pancy. It  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1600; 
and  though  taken  from  them  subsequently,  it 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Breda. 
In  the  year  1781  it  was  taken  by  the  English, 
but  restored  at  the  peace,  in  1783.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1801,  but  was  once 
more  restored  to  its  former  owners  in  1814. 

EuxiNE  Sea.    {See  Black  Sea.) 

EvEEBEEG,  ev'-er-hairg,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  22  miles  from  Tournay.  Mcuif.  Linen 
and  salt-refining.   Fop.  about  5000, 

EvEKGHEM,  eo'-er-gaim,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
East  Flanders,  3  miles  N.  from  Ghent.  Fop. 
8000,  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  other  trades. 

EvEETON,  ev'-er-ton,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  the  largest  of  which  is  2 
miles  from  Liverpool,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb, 
having  a  population  of  54,848.  The  populations 
of  the  others  are  small. 

Evesham,  eev'-sham,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Avon,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Worcester.  This  town 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  three  parish- 
churches,  and  numerous  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  grammar-school,  a  charity-school, 
and  an  almshouse.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and 
there  is  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  Avon  for 
barges.  Manf.  Principally  stockings,  leather, 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  it  has  a  trade 
in  hops  and  grain.  Fop.  4680.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Oxford  Railway.  There  is  a  fine  tower 
here  which  was  built  as  a  bell-tower  to  the 
abbey,  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  shortly  before  the 
Reformation,  and  near  this  place  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
August  4,  1265. 

EvoRA,  ai-vor'-a,a  fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Alemtejo,  85  miles  E.  from  Lisbon.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  but  badly  built.  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  and  several  fine  buildings,  and  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Manf.  Hardware  and 
leather.    Fop.  9500. 

Evreux,  eo'-re{r),  a  city  of  France,  and  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the 
Iton,  52  miles  N.W,  from  Paris,   The  town  is 
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tolerably  well  built,  has  a  rnthedral  in  Ihc  form 
of  a  cross,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  theatre,  and  a 
botanical  garden.  Manf.  Cotton  twist,  woollens, 
and  cotton  fabrics.    Po}).  12,265. 

Ewe  Loch,  u,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in 
Eoss-shire,  Scotland,  connected  with  Loch  Maree 
by  a  short  river. 

EwELL,  u'-el,  a  tov;n  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Surrey,  2  miles  from  Epsom.  Fop.  2300. — 
It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  Epsom  Kail- 
way. 

ExE,  ex,  a  river  of  England,  rising  in  Exraoor, 
Somersetshire,  and,  afcer  a  course  of  about  50 
miles,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Exmouth. 

Exeter,  ex'-e-ter,  a  city,  episcopal  see,  and 
the  capital  of  Devonshire,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Exe,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
61  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupies  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  which 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
cathedral,  which  v\'as  begun  in  the  reign  of 
ALhelstan,  in  932,  and  belonged  to  a  monastery 
founded  by  that  monarch,  is  a  large  and  magni- 
ficent edifice.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  two 
aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  and  a  N.  and  S.  tran- 
sept, surmounted  by  handsome  Anglo-Norman" 
towers.  To  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop's 
palace,  which,  with  its  gardens,  is  enclosed  by  a 
lofty  wall.  Besides  the  cathedral,  it  contains 
several  parish  churches  and  places  of  worship 
for  nonconformists.  The  other  principal  build- 
ings are  a  sessions-house,  in  which  the  assizes, 
quarter-sessions,  and  county-courts  are  held; 
prisons  for  debtors  and  malefactors,  a  good 
workhouse,  almshouses,  a  free  grammar-school, 
several  well-endowed  charity-schools,  an  elegant 
circus,  with  a  theatre  adjoining,  a  guildhall, 
general  asylum  of  lunatics,  barracks,  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  library,  assembly- 
room,  the  beautiful  public  walk  called  Nor- 
thernhaye,  infirmary,  and  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  city  stood  the 
Eougemont  Castle,  in  the  courtyard  of  which 
the  sessions-house  is  built.  Of  this  old  fortress 
the  outer  walls  still  remain.  Across  the  Exe  is 
a  stone  bridge.  An  arm  of  the  sea  formerly 
flowed  near  the  walls,  but  its  navigation  was 
ruined  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon,  who  con- 
structed weirs  and  dams  in  it,  having  taken 
offence  at  some  act  committed  by  the  citizens  of 
Exeter.  It  has  been  restored  by  a  canal;  so 
that  vessels  of  150  tons  can  approach  the  town. 
Mavf.  Unimportant;  but  there  arc  several 
breweries  and  iron-foundries.  Fop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  41,749.— The  city  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk,  &c. ;  and  was 
incorporated  by  King  John,  and  erected  into  a 
county  by  Henry  VI 11.  Its  bishopric  was  fixed 
here  in  1046,  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Exeter,  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

Exmooe,  ex'-moor,  an  extra-paroeliial  district 
of  England,  partly  in  Devon  and  partly  in 
Somerset.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  hills,  varying 
in  height,  from  1100  to  1600  feet.  The  Exe  has 
its  source  in  it. 

Exmouth,  ex'-moiith,  a  seaport-town  and 
watering-place  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  9 
miles  S.E.  from  Exeter.  It  has  baths,  libraries, 
a  ball-room,  and  a  sea-wall  which  forms  an 
agreeable  promenade.   Fop.  5228. 

ExuiiA,  ex'-ii-ma,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  pos- 
sessing an  excellent  harbour.  JExt,  25  miles 
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long,  and  3  broad.  Fop.  1750.  Lat.  23^  20'  N. 
Lon.  75°  W.— There  is  also  a  chain  of  islands 
called  the  Exuma  Keys,  which  reach  along  one 
edge  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank.  Lat.  of  the 
principal  island,  between  23°  21'  and  23°  31'  N. 
Lon.  betwem  74°  28'  and  74°  4S'  W. 

Eye,  i,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  20  miles  N.  from  Ipswich.  It  is  an 
ancient  borough,  and  has  a  handsome  Gothic 
church,  a  grammar-school,  a  gaol,  guildhall, 
and  an  assembly-room,  which  was  formerly  a 
theatre.  Fop.  of  borough,  7038.— the  name  of 
several  other  parishes  with  small  populations. 

Eye,  a  small  stream  of  Ross-shire,  Scotland, 
falling  into  the  Moray  Firth. 

Eyemouth,  i'-mouth,  a  town  of  Berwickshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eye,  7  miles 
N.W.  from  Berwick.  The  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  fishing,  and  it  has  a  trade  in 
timber  and  grain.    Fop.  of  parish,  1804. 

Eylau,  i'-loii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Pasmar,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Konigsberg.  Fop. 
1500. — Here  the  Prussians  and  liussians  were 
defeated  by  the  French,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
February,  1807. 

Eytuh,  or  Eta,  e-ta',  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  Mynpooree,  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  50 
miles  N.E.  from  Agra,  It  is  the  principal  place 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  mud-walls.  Fop,  Not  known. 


F 

FAABOTJG!-,,/bZ'-&or^,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in 
the  island  of  Funen,  21  miles  S.W. from  Odensee. 
Fop.  2500.    Lat.  65°  6'  N.    Lon.  10°  15'  E. 

Fabrtano, /a'-ire-a'-72o,  a  town  of  Italy,  33 
miles  S.W.  from  Aneona.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Manf,  Parchment,  felt,  and  paper.  Fop, 
7000. 

Fad  LocH,/rtc?,  a  small  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  about  a  mile  from  Ptothesay. 

Fadieese:oi,  fad'-e-efs-Tcoi,  an  island  of  the  - 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  government  of  Yakutsk, 
belonging  to  Ptussia,   Ext.  100  miles  long,  by 
about  40  broad.   It  is  uninhabited.   Lat.  76° 
N.    Lon.  141°  to  145°  E. 

Fatluza,  fa-aini'-za,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
iEmilian  provinces,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Ravenna. 
It  was  known  anciently  by  the  name  of  Faven- 
tia,  and  is  noted  in  modern  times  for  its  pottery, 
called  majolica-ware.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
has  a  citadel,  several  churches  with  fine  paint- 
ings, and  a  cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  large 
square,  and  has  near  it  a  beautiful  fountain. 
Manf.  ]?]arthenware,  paper,  silk  fabrics,  and 
twist.    Fop.  21,000. 

FAGiS"ANO,  fan-ya'-no,  a  village  of  Italy,  12 
miles  from  Verona.  In  1799  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French. — 
The  name  of  several  other  small  Italian  vil- 
lages. 

Fahlun,  or  FALUH',/'a'-Zoo»,atownof  Sweden, 
celebrated  for  the  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  55  miles  W.  from  Gefle,  and  has  museums 
and  a  school  of  practical  mining.  Ma)f.  Cotton 
and  yarn.  Fop.  55iO. — It  was  in  the  copper- 
mines  of  Falilun  that  Gustavus  Vasa  took  refuge 
and  worked  as  a  miner  before  he  gained  the 
throne  of  Sweden. 

Fahlun,  or  Faluit,  a  province  of  Sweden, 
formerly  called  Talicarlia,  Area.  12,232  square 
miles,  'Dtsc,  Mountahious,  growing  Uttle  corn. 
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but  much  timber.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared  in  the  province,  although  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  mmes.  Fop. 
150,000.  Lat.  between  59°  52'  and  62°  16'  N. 
Lon.  between  12°  and  17°  E. 

Fai-Fo,  ^-/b,  a  town  in  the  empire  of  Anam, 
Further  India,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
China  Sea,  and  15  miles  S.E.  from  Turon.  It 
has  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  a  trade  in  sugar  and 
cinnamon.   Fop.  15,000. 

FAiLswoRTH,/ai?6'-wer/7i,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  5  miles  from  Manchester.  Manf. 
Cotton-spinning.    Fop.  4500. 

Faioum.   {See  Fayoum.) 

FAiEFAX,yair'7/aa?,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Area.  468  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000,  of  whom  a 
third  are  coloured. 

Fairfield, /cu>'-/eeZ(Z,  a  county  of  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.  Area.  630  square  miles.  Fop.  31,000. 
— Also  several  townships  in  the  United  States, 
with  small  populations. 

Fairfield,  a  district  of  South  Carolina,  U.S. 
Area.  796  square  miles.  Fop.  24,000,  of  whom 
about  half  are  coloured. 

Fairford,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloacestershire,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester, 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district.  Mavf. 
None.   Fop.  1750. 

FairhaveNj  fair-hai'-ven,  a  town  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.,  50  miles  S.  from  Boston.  Fop. 
4500,  mostly  engaged  in  whale-fishing. 

Fairhead,  or  Benmore  Head,  fair -lied,  a 
lofty  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  6 
miles  N.E.  from  Ballycastie.  ReigM,  about  540 
feet. 

Fair  Isle,  fair,  lies  between  the  Shetland 
and  Orkn.ey  isles,  22  miles  S. W.  from  Sumburgh 
Head.  Ext.  4  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  2|.— 
The  duke  of  Medina,  admiral  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  was  shipwrecked  here,  in  1588. 

FAIRLEIGH,ya^r'-Ze,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion ab-ove  1500. 

Fairview,  fair'-vu,  two  townships  of  the 
United  States,' neither  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Faieweathee,  Cape,  fair-weth-er,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Russian  America.  Lat.  58°  51'  N. 
Lon.  137°  36'  W.— The  Mount,  from  the  base 
of  which  this  cape  projects,  has  a  height  of 
nearly  15,000  feet,  and  forms  a  striking  point 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  and  British  ter- 
ritories. 

FAisAifS,  Ile  des,  fais'-a,  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  Bidassoa,  near  Irun,  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1659,  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Spain  and 
France,  was  here  concluded. 

FA.'KEi!f'KAM,fa'-ken-hard,  a  small  market-town 
of  England,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  Wensum,  24 
miles  N.W.  from  Norwich.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  flour.    Fop.  2500. 

Fal,  fdV,  a  river  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
rising  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  flowing 
into  the  sea  at  Falmouth. 

Falaise,  fa-lais,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Calvados,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Caen. 
The  castle,  which  stands  on  a  precipice,  is  in 
ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tower  and 
a  part  of  the  walls.  Maif.  Lace,  linen,  hosiery, 
and  cotton-yarn.  Fop.  9000.— Wilham  the  Con- 
queror was  born  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  in 
1024. 

Faleme,  fdl-e'-me,  a  considerable  river  of 
Western  Africa,  joining  the  Senegal,  after  a 
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course  of  200  miles,  in  lat.  14°  40'  N.:  Ion.  11° 
48'. 

Falkirk, /a^'-7ar^,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, Stirlingshire,  near  the  great  canal  between 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  24  miles  N.W. 
from  Edinburgh.  It  has  a  spacious  church,  and 
several  other  places  of  worship,  a  town-house, 
public  library,  and  numerous  schools.  No  manu- 
tactures  of  importance  are  carried  on  ;  but  there 
is  a  good  weekly  market,  and  it  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  cotton,  leather,  and  other 
commodities.  Three  fairs,  the  greatest  in  Scot- 
land, are  held  here  under  the  name  of  the  Trysts 
of  Falkirk.  These  fairs  are  exclusively  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  and  not  less  than 
300,000  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  annually 
exposed  to  sale  at  them.  Fop.  9030. — Wallace 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Falkirk  by 
Edward  I.;  and  here,  also,  the  royal  army  was 
defeated  by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
in  1746. — A  station  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway. 

Falkland,  falk'-land,  a  small  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  20  miles  N. 
from  Edinburgh.  Fop.  2937,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  as  hand-loom  linen-weavers. — 
There  is  an  old  palace  here  which  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  in  which  James  V.  died  in  the  year  1542. 
It  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 

Falkland  Isles,  two  large  islands,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  surrounding  them, 
situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area. 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  group  may 
be  estimated  at  6000  square  miles.  Fop.  Not 
known,  but  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
colonists  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Lat.  between  51° 
and  52°  30'  S.  Lo7i.  between  57°  40'  and  61° 
20'  W. — These  islands  were  discovered  by  Davis 
in  1592,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  in  1771.  Since  that  time,  however,  their 
right  of  possession  has  been  disputed  by  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  since  1833 
the  English  have  held  uninterrupted  possession 
of  them. 

Falkoping,  fal'-ko-ping,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
40  miles  S.W.  from  Mariestad,  near  which,  in 
1388,  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  defeated 
Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Fall  River,  finol,  a  seaport-town  of  the 
United  States,  45  miles  S.  from  Boston.  It  has 
a  considerable  shipping  trade.  Fop.  12,000. — 
It  has  communication  with  New  York  and 
Boston  by  railway  and  steamboat. 

Falls,  faivlls,  three  towns  of  the  United 
States,  two  of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
in  Ohio.  None  of  them  has  a  population  above 
2500. 

Falmouth,  fdl'-moiith,  a  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fell,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Truro.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  «nd  a  fine  and  spacious  roadstead. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
wliich  stretches  along  the  beach  for  nearly  a 
mile.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  two  castles, 
Pendennis  and  St,  Mawes,  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  entrance.  I  here  is  a  lighthouse  on 
St.  Anthony's  point  on  the  E.  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  town  contains  a  fine  parish  church, 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  market-house, 
public  rooms,  polytechnic  hall,  athemeum, 
mechanics'  institute,  and  dispensary.  The 
pilchard  fishery  affords  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  during  the  summer  months. 
There  are  docks  for  shipbuilding  in  the  town, 
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with  rope  walks  and  breweries.  Copper  and 
tin  are  exported,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Channel  Islands  in  fruit  and  cider. 
The  town  has  lost  the  importance  which  it 
formerly  derived  from  being  the  chief  station  in 
the  W.  of  England  for  the  packet  boats  carrying 
foreign  mails.  Fop.,  including  Eudock,  9392. 
Lat.  50°  9'  N.    Lon.  5°  4'  W. 

Falmouth,  several  townships  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Falmouth,  a  seaport  of  Antigua,  W.  Indies, 
called  Falmouth  Harbour.  Lat.  17°  9'  N.  Xow. 
61°  28'  W. 

Falmouth,  a  seaport  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies, 
on  the  south  side  of  Martha  Brae  harbour.  Lat. 
18°  31'  N.    Lon.  77°  33'  W. 

False  Ba.y,  false,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  S. 
Africa.  Ext.  About  29  miles  long,  by  the  same 
in  breadth.  It  has,  in  its  W.  side,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the 
Cape  naval  squadron, — False  Cape  lies  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  its  entrance— This  is  the  name  of 
various  capes  and  headlands  in  California, 
Honduras,  Hayti,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Falster,  fal'-ster,  an  island  of  the  Baltic, 
belonging  to  Denmark.  Ext.  30  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  3  to  14  miles. 
Desc.  Level,  well  watered,  and  productive  in 
corn  and  fruit.  Fine  timber  is  grown  here, 
and  live  stock  and  bees  are  plentiful.  Its 
manufactures  are  entirely  for  home  consump- 
tion. Fop.  24,000.  Lat.  54°  50'  N.  ion. 
2°  E. 

FALTEEOTfA,  Movsli,  fdl-tai-ro'-na,  a  peak  of 
the  Apennine  Mountains,  25  miles  N.E.  from 
Florence.  The  Arno  has  its  source  on  the  S. 
side  of  this  mountain.   Height,  6557  feet. 

Faltsi,  or  FALKSE]sr,/aZ^'-se,  a  frontier  village 
of  Moldavia,  70  miles  from  Jassy,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey  in  1711. 

FALuif,  a  mining  town  of  Sweden.  {See 
Fahlun.) 

Famagosta,  or  Famagusta,  fd-ma-goos'-ta, 
a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
east  coast,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Arsinoe.  Ruin  and  desolation  are  perceptible 
in  every  street  of  this  town,  which,  under  the 
Venetian  rule,  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
cities  of  the  Levant.  Fop.  Kot  known,  but 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  Greeks.  Lat. 
35°  7'  N.  Lon.  33°  69'  E.— A  few  miles  to  the 
north  are  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  a  city  that 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  In 
1571  Famagosta  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  tovv^n  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1735. 

Famatina,  fa'-ma-te'-na,  a  valley  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, in  Rioja.'a  province  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, bounded  E.  and  VV.  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Velasco  and  Famatina.  Ext.  350 
miles  long,  by  30  broad.  It  contains  some 
cele  brated  silver  mines. 

Famine  Pout,  fdm'-in,  a  penal  settlement  of 
Chili,  S.  America,  in  the  E.  coast  of  Brunswick 
Peninsula,  in  the  Strai;  of  Magalhaens.  Lat. 
63°  38'  S.    Lon.  70°  58'  W. 

Fang-kt,  favg-ki',  a  small  islnnd  off  the  S. 
coast  of  China,  m  the  province  of  Quang-tong. 
i«^2l°18'N     io?i.  110°  3o' E. 

Fannan  Isles,  or  Seven  IIuN"TEES,/rtu'-Ma3?, 
a  group  of  unnihabitcd  islands  in  the  Hebrides, 
Scotland.   They  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowJ, 
find  sheep  are  fed  on  them. 
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Fannich,  LocH,/aw-wi7c,  a  lake  in  the  centre 
of  the  county  of  Eoss,  Scotland.  Ext.  12  miles 
long  by  1  broad. 

Fano,/«-mo,  a  well-built  town  and  sea-port  of 
Italy,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Pesaro.  It  contains  a 
large  square,  and  several  churches,  adorned 
with  fine  paintings,  and  it  possesses  an  academy, 
a  library,  and  a  large  opera-house.  Manf.  Prin- 
cipally silk  twist.   Fop.  7000. 

Fang,  or  Fanno,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  14  miles  N.W. 
from  Corfu. 

Fanoe,  fa'-ne{r),  an  island  of  Denmark,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  North  Jutland,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  Elbe.  Ext.  8  miles  long  and  2  broad. 
Fop.  3000,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing. 

Fantees,  fan-tees',  once  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  people  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa. 
Their  power  has  been  almost  entirely  broken 
since  1811,  and  they  are  now  protected  by  the 
establishments  of  British  forts  on  Cape-Coast 
Castle. 

Faeafeh,  far'-afe,  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  Africa,  in  which  are  several  villages 
and  a  town,  containing  some  remains  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  edifices.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
facture coarse  woollen  cloths  and  earthen 
vessels.   Lat.  27°  N.   Lon.  28°  23'  E. 

Ya-Tces-AM,  fair' 'ham,  a  seaport-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hampshire,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Ports- 
mouth.  It  stands  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  is  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  Manf.  Eopes  and  earthenware; 
it  also  has  docks  for  ship-building,  and  a  trade 
in  cord,  coals,  and  timber.  Fop.  6197.  A 
station  on  the  South-western  Eailway. 

Farewell,  Cape,  fair-iveV,  the  south  point 
of  an  island  of  the  S.  extremity  of  Greenland, 
Lat.  59°  49'  N.  Lon.  43°  54'  W.— Also  a  cape  on 
the  N.W.  of  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand. 
Lat.  40°  3'  S.   Lon.  172°  47'  E. 

Faelet,  far'-le,  two  parishes  in  England, 
neither  of  them  with  a  population  above  1000. 

Faemington,  far'-ming-ton,  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Faen,  or  Fern  Islands,  farn,  a  cluster  of 
17  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland, opposite  Bamborough.  The  largest 
of  the  group  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
has  two  lighthouses  on  it,  and  contains  6  or  7 
acres  of  rich  pasture.  Lot.5o°57'N.  Lon.  1° 
39'  W. — In  1838,  the  Forfarshire  steamer  was 
wrecked  on  these  islands ;  when  the  keeper  of 
the  lighthouse,  and  his  heroic  daughter,  Grace 
Darling,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  proceeded  to 
the  wreck  in  an  open  boat,  and  saved  nine 
persons.  In  1843,  the  Fegasus  was  also  wrecked 
here,  when  60  persons  perished. 

Farnborough,  farn'-hi'.r-o,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  500. 

Farnham,  farn'-ham,  a  town  of  Ensland,  in 
Surrey, on  the* Wye,  10  miles  S.W.  fi  om  Guildford. 
A  large  weekly  market  is  held  in  the  town  every 
Thursday;  the  surrounding  district  is  noted 
for  its  hop-fields.  Manf.  Sacking  and  oil-cloth. 
Top.  9278.  There  is  a  castle  on  the  N.  s;d3  of 
the  town,  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  a  Cistercian  monastery  founded  1128. — 
During  the  civil  wars,  it  was  delended  by  a 
moat  and  walls,  which  were  dismantled  by  the 
forces  of  the  parliament.  Farnham  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwai-d  II.— 
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Three  miles  from  Farnham  is  Aldershott  camp, 
(See  Aldershott.)— There  are  several  other 
parishes  of  this  name,  with  small  populations. 

FARNW0RTH,/ttr;z'-wer/7i,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashu'e,  3  miles  from  Bolton.  Fop. 
6500. 

Faeo,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Algarve,  near  Cape  Santa  Maria,  72  miles  S. 
from  Beja.  The  harbour  is  almost  blocked  up, 
but  the  roadstead  affords  convenient  anchorage. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  military  hospital,  and  an 
arsenal,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  fruits  and 
wine.    Pop.  8500. 

Faro,  Cape, /a'-ro,  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina.  Lat  38°  16'  N.  Loji.  15°  41'  E.— The 
Faro  Channel  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Strait  of  Messina. 

Faroe,  or  Faroerne  Island s,yar'-o,  a  group 
in  the  Northern  Ocean,  lying  between  Iceland 
and  Shetland,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  con- 
sisting of  22  islands,  of  which  17  are  inhabited. 
JExt.  The  cluster  occupies  a  space  about  70 
miles  long,  and  45  miles  broad,  and  the  area  of 
the  whole  is  estimated  at  490  square  miles. 
Desc.  Each  is  a  lofty  mountain,  rising  out  of  the 
wav'es,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and 
rapid  currents.  The  highest  peak  in  the  group 
readies  an  elevation  of  2865  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  islands  are  deeply 
indented  with  secure  harbours;  all  are  steep, 
and  mi'st  of  them  exhibit  tremendous  precipices 
along  the  coast.  Pro.  The  soil  is  shallow,  but 
remarkably  fertile;  barley  is  the  only  kind  of 
grain  that  is  grown,  which  yields  an  immense 
crop ;  the  grass  affords  abundant  pasturage  for 
sheep;  but  no  trees  above  the  size  of  a 
juniper  or  stunted  willow  are  to  be  seen.  Vast 
quantities  of  sea-fowl  frequent  the  rocks,  and 
the  inhabitants  find  a  dangerous  employment 
in  taking  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
feathers.  Exp.  Salted  mutton,  tallow,  goose- 
quills,  feathers,  eider-dov^rn,  knitted  woollen 
waistcoats,  caps,  and  stockings ;  and  boat  and 
shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  Lat.  between  61° 
15'  and  62°  10'  N.  Lon.  between  6°  30'  and  7° 
26'  W. 

Farringdon,  G'R'EAT,fdr'-ring-don,  an  ancient 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  32 
miles  N.W,  from  Reading.  It  has  a  spacious 
church  in  the  Gothic  style.  Pop.  3400. — The 
name  of  another  parish  in  Devonshire,  3  miles 
from  Topsham.    Pop.  400. 

Fars,  or  Farsistan,  fars,  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  E.  by  the 
provinces  of  Kerman  and  Laristan,  W.  by 
•  Khuzistan,  and  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  JExt. 
About  300  miles  long,  and  250  broad.  Desc. 
The  southern  parts  are  hot  and  sandy,  the 
northern  full  of  mountains,  on  which  are  found 
the  most  beautiful  falcons  in  Persia,  with  a  great 
number  of  wild  hogs  and  wild  cats.  The  centre 
is  fertile.  Salt  lakes  are  numerous.  Pro.  Prin- 
cipally rice,  fruit,  corn,  dates,  tobacco,  opium, 
cotton,  attar  of  roses,  wine,  and  silk,  l^arge 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  horses,  asses, 
and  camels  bred  in  the  province  are  highly 
esteemed.  Mi  nerals.  Iron,  lead,  msnble,  eme- 
ralds, naphtha,  and  salt.  Manf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
Old  silk  fibrics.  Quantities  of  skins  are  ex- 
ported. Pop.  1,700,000.  Lat.  between  28°  and 
32°^N.   Lon.  between  50°  and  55°  E. 

Fatchiou,  fatch'-e-oo,  an  island  of  the 
Japanese  dominions,  in  the  strait  of  Corea,  in 
the  Pacific,  ia^.  34°  20' N.  £ow.  129°  30' E.— 
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This  is  the  Japanese  place  of  banishment  for 
state  criminals. 

Faulhorn,  fole'-Jiorn^  a  mountain  of  the 
Alps,  in  Switzerland,  30  miles  from  licrnc.  It 
lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald  and 
the  lake  of  Brienz.  Height.  8755  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  an  inn  on  its  summit. 

FAVERSHAM:,jfau'-er-sAawi,  a  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Kent,  attached  to  the  cinque  port 
of  Dover,  situated  9  miles  N.W.  from  Canter- 
bury, opposite  the  isle  of  Sheppey.  It  has  an 
assembly-room,  guildhall,  church,  chapel  for 
nonconformists,  grammar-school,  gaol,  theatre, 
and  union  workhouse.  There  are  some  gun- 
powder-mills near  the  town,  and  it  has  an 
oyster-fishery.    Pop.  6883. 

FAViGNANA,/a'-yeen-?/a'-wa,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  12 
miles  from  Trapani.  Ext.  6  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  2.  It  has  anchovy  and  tunny 
fisheries.    Pop.  about  3000. 

Fatal, /ay-a^',  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands.  Ext.  27  miles  long,  and  9  broad.  Area^ 
about  43  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  but  fertile. 
It  is,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Michael,  the 
most  frequented  island  of  the  group.  Pop. 
23,000.    Lat.  38°  30'  N.    Lon.  28°  46'  VV. 

FATETTE,y*tti-?/e^',  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States.  1.  In  the  S.W.  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Area.  824  square  miles.  Pop. 
40,000.-2.  In  the  central  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area.  275  square  miles.  Pop.  24,000,  of  whom 
half  are  negroes. — 3.  In  Ohio,  west  of  Pickaway 
county.  Area.  415  square  miles.  Pop.  14,000. — 
The  name,  also,  of  several  other  places  in  the 
United  States. 

Fayetteville,  fai-yet'-veel,  a  town  of  N. 
Carolina,  U.S.,  so  named  in  honour  of  La 
Fayette.  There  are  some  fine  buildings,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy  places  in  Carolina. 
Pop.  6000. 

Fayoum,  fa-yoom'y  a  province  of  Egypt, 
stretching  out  into  the  desert,  by  which  it  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded.  It  consists  of  a 
valley,  nearly  environed  by  a  circuit  of  hills, 
about  50  miles  S.W.  from  Cairo,  and  situated  to 
the  S.  of  the  lake  Birket-el-Keroun.  Ext.  40 
miles  long,  by  30  broad.  Area.  450  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  and  in  this  respect  superior  to 
many  other  parts  of  Egypt.  Pro,  Durra,  rye, 
barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  sugar ;  roses  are  also 
cultivated  in  considerable  quantities,  to  supply 
the  manufactories  of  rose-water  carried  on  in 
Fayoum,  the  capital.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabrics.  The  commimication  with  Cairo 
is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  set  out  weekly 
from  the  village  of  Tamieh.  These  are  loaded 
with  shawls,  sackcloth,  mats,  rose-water,  figs, 
olives,  and  dates  ;  and  raw  cotton,  coflee,  soap, 
cloths,  and  several  other  European  commodities, 
are  brought  back.  Pop.  Not  known,  but  con- 
siderable. 

Fayoum,  or  Medinet-el-Fayoum,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  which  has  now  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  and  the  houses, 
consisting  merely  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
compose  an  assemblage  of  huts  of  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. Around  it  are  scattered  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity,  among  wliich  are  some 
columns  whieh  once  formed  part  of  the  famous 
labvrinth  of  Egypt.  Lat.  29°  27'  N.  Lon.  30° 
39'  K. 

Fe,  Santa.    {See  Santa  Fe.) 

FjEALE,/(2e/,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  the 
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mountains  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  falling, 
by  a  tidal  estuary,  called  the  Cashen  river,  into 
the  Shannon,  11  miles  above  Kerry  Head. 

V-ECAMv,fai'-kaw,  a  seaport-town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  21  miles 
N.E.  from  Havre.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  and  the 
harbour  is  very  good.  Manf.  Cottons,  woollens, 
lace,  and  linen;  and  the  town  also  possesses 
some  tanyards,  saw-mills,  and  docks  for  ship- 
building. It  is  the  seat  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  has  a  school  of  hydrography,  and  a 
parish  church,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
abbey  of  Fecamp.   JBop.  12,243. 

FECKENHAM,/<2Z;'-e?j-7iai?j,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  6  miles  E.  from 
Droitwich.  Manf.  Principally  needles.  Poj9. 
3300. 

Feejee  Islands, /e'-je,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  200  in  number, 
of  which  65  are  inhabited.  Desc.  Volcanic,  with 
a  fertile  soil,  and  well  watered.  Vegetation  is 
remarkably  luxuriant.  Pro.  Sugar,  bread-fruit, 
and  palms ;  but  agriculture  is  little  practised, 
the  natives  being  more  engaged  in  warfare  than 
in  cultivating  domestic  arts.  Pojo.  Estimated 
at  about  130,000.  Lat.  between  15°  30'  and  19° 
30'  S.   Zon.  between  177°  E.  and  178°  W. 

Fehmaejs-  Island.    {See  Femeen.) 

Feheb  ELLIN, /a^r'-&eZ-Z^>^,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
22  miles  N.W.  from  Potsdam.  Poj?.  2000.— The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  defeated  the  Swedish 
army  near  this  town,  in  1675. 

Feia, /ai'-a,  a  large  lake  of  Brazil,  130  miles 
N.E.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  It  lies  near  the  At- 
lantic, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal 
called  Furado. 

Felton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land.— 1.  In  Herefordshire,  8  miles  from  Here- 
ford. Top.  200.— 2.  In  Northumberland,  8 
miles  from  Alnwick.  Tojp.  1600.-3.  In  Shrop- 
shire, 4  miles  from  Oswestry.   Pojo.  1100. 

Fellatahs,  or  Foulahs,  a  race  of  well- 
formed,  and  even  handsome  negroes  that 
inhabit  Senegambia  and  other  parts  of  W. 
Africa. 

FELTKE,yai?'-^mi,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a  height 
near  the  Piave,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Belluno.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  diocesan  school.  Mavf. 
Silk  twist;  the  town  also  contains  some  fac- 
tories for  bleaching  wax,  and  it  has  a  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  and  corn.   Fo^).  6000. 

FEMEEN,/ai'-?»mi,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Schleswig.  Area.  70 
square  miles.  Lesc.  Level,  but  fertile;  much 
corn  is  grown,  and  many  herds  of  cattle  are  fed 
on  the  island.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are  the 
principal  pursuits  of  the  inliabitilnts.  Manf. 
Knitted  worsted  stockings.  Pop.  9000.  Lat. 
26°10'N.    iow.  11°12'E. 

Fenton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4500.  The  largest  is  about  3  miles  from  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  Staiibrdshire.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Eailway. 

Feke,  La, /air,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  on  an  island  in 
the  Oise,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Laon.  It  has  an 
arsenal  and  a  school  of  artillery.  Manf.  Chemi- 
cals and  woollen  goods.  Fop.  3500. — This  town 
was  taken  by  tlie  Spaniards  in  1530,  and  by  the 
allies  in  1814. 

Feee  Champenoise,  La,  shamp'-mvawse,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
20  miles  S.  from  Epernay,  on  the  river  Pleurs. 
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Fop.  1750.— In  1814  the  French  were  defeated 
here  by  the  allies. 

FE-RGvs,fer''(jus,  a  river  of  Ireland,  running 
through  the  county  of  Clare,  and,  after  a  course 
of  30  miles,  entering  the  Shannon  by  a  wide 
estuary,  10  miles  from  Ennis. 

Feegus,  St.,  a  maritime  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  village  5  miles  from 
Peterhead.  Area.  12  square  miles.  Fop. 
1600. 

Fb-rmat^ A.(3rK,fer'-ma-na,  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N. 
by  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  E.  by 
the  former  and  the  county  of  M(maghan,  and  S. 
by  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Connaught,  and 
Leitrim.  Area.  7l4  square  miles.  Desc.  Di- 
versified with  hill  and  dale,  presenting  wild 
uplands  and  beautiful  vales.  A  large  portion  of 
the  surface  may  be  termed  mountainous,  and  it 
is  generally  bare  of  wood.  Rivers.  The  principal 
is  the  Erne,  which  falls  into  a  lake  of  the  same 
name.  This  lake  is  denominated  the  Upper  and 
Lower,  and,  with  the  river,  divides  the  county 
nearly  into  equal  portions.  The  Upper  lake  is  18 
miles  long,  and  from  1  to  5  in  breadth ;  the  Lower 
9  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 
Fro.  Oats,  wheat,  bc^-ley,  flax,  and  potatoes. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  generally  backward, 
except  in  the  N.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  rearing  black  cattle,  and 
in  the  manufacturing  of  linen.    Fop.  105,768. 

Feumo,  fair' -mo,  a  province  of  Italy,  formerly 
a  delegation  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Macerata,  W.  by  Camerino, 
S.  by  Ascoli,  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  FJxt.  27 
miles  long  and  18  broad.  Area.  370  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  and  covered  with  branches 
of  the  Apennines.  Rivers.  The  Chienti,  Tenna, 
and  Aso,  all  flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  Fro. 
Maize  and  corn.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred  and  reared,  and  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  culture  of  silkworms  and  bees.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  105,000. 

Feemo,  a  seaport  of  Itdlj,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Ancona,  Its  chief 
buildings  are  a  palace,  built  by  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  a  university.  It  has  a  small  trade,  and 
exports  grain,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths.  Fop. 
15,000. 

Feemoselle,  fair-mo-saiV-yait  a  frontier 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  26  miles 
S.W..from  Zamora.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  wine, 
and  brandy.   Fop.  2500. 

Feemot,  fer-moi',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches,  20 
miles  from  Cork.  Fermoy  was  an  insignificant 
village  prior  to  1791,  when  a  new  town  was 
projected,  which  has  advanced  rapidly.  It  now 
has  barracks  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  court- 
house, bridewell,  hospital,  a  handsome  church, 
and  classical  schook  Its  trade  principally  con- 
sists of  rural  produce.  Fop.  8705. — It  has 
some  flour-mills,  tanyards,  and  a  large  brewery, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Feenandez.    {See  Juan  Fehnandez.) 

Fernando  de  ^oro'sb.x,  fair-nan' -do  daino- 
rone'-a,  an  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Brazil.  Ext.  8  miles 
long,  by  about  2  miles  broad.  Desc.  Picturesque 
in  appearance,  being  mountainous  and  rugged, 
but  covered  with  wood.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  3°  50'  S.  Lon.  32°  25'  W.— No  females  are 
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permitted  to  land  on  this  island,  which  has  long 
served  as  a  place  of  banishment  from  Brazil, 

Fernando  Po,  fer-nan'-do  po,  an  island  of 
Africa,  near  the  coast  of  Benin,  about  25  miles 
S.W.  from  the  mainland,  li^xt.  45  miles  long-, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  15.  Desc. 
Mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  presenting-  a 
rich  and  varied  aspect  of  beauty  and  fertility. 
A  larg-e  portion  of  its  surface  is  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  whilst  the  land 
gradually  rises  from  the  steep  and  rocky  coasts 
into  two  peaks,  one  of  which,  known  as  Clarence 
Peak,  is  more  than  11,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  streams  and  brooks  are  nume- 
rous and  clear,  and  the  sugar-cane  grows  wild 
in  abundance.  Yams  are  also  plentiful,  and 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  natives.  The 
animals  are  monkeys,  squirrels,  antelopes,  a 
kind  of  porcupine,  land  crabs,  and  snakes,  the 
latter  in  great  numbers,  and  very  large.  Birds 
are  numerous,  and  of  beautiful  plumage,  and 
fish,  at  some  seasons,  are  plentiful.  The  climate, 
liowever,  is  unhealthy.  Pop.  14,000  negroes. 
Lat.  between  3°  10'  and  3°  44/  N.  Lon.  between 
8°  22'  and  8*^  54'  E.— This  island  was  discovered 
in  1471,  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1778,  ceded 
it  to  Spain. 

Fernando,  San.    {See  San  Fernando.) 

Ferney,  or  Fernex,  fair'-ne,  a  village  of 
France,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
Geneva.  Fop.  1500.— Voltaire  took  up  his  resi- 
dence here  in  1759,  and  established  a  manu- 
factory of  watches.  He  lived  at  this  place  till 
near  the  close  of  his  career,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  is  still  shown  to  the  passing 
stranger. 

Fero  Islands.    {See  Faroe  Islands.) 

FEROzABAD,/e-ro-2;a-&ac^',  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  24  miles  E. 
from  Agra.  Fop.  about  12,000. — There  is  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions, 112  miles  S.W.  from  Hyderabad. 

FERRARA,yair-rar'-a,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  iEmilian  provinces  of  the 
same  name,  formerly  a  legation  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain  near  a 
branch  of  the  Po,  27  miles  N.E.  from  Bologna. 
The  streets  are  long,  wide,  and  straight ;  the 
principal  square  is  the  Piazza  Nuova ;  and  there 
are  several  good  edifices  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  Of  private  buildings,  the  principal  are 
the  mansions  of  Este,  Villa,  and  Bevilacqua. 
The  churches  and  convents  are  very  numerous ; 
the  cathedral  is  an  ancient  fabric  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross;  and  there  are  several  academies, 
museums,  and  a  public  library  with  80,000 
volumes  and  nearly  1000  MSS.  Manf.  Silk 
goods,  leather,  articles  in  brass,  and  caviar  made 
from  the  roe  of  sturgeons  taken  in  the  Po.  It 
also  has  a  large  trade  in  corn.  Fop.  67,988. 
Ariosto  lies  buried  here  in  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent, and  Tasso  was  confined  as  an  idiot  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anna.  Byron,  in  the  prefatory 
notice  to  his  "Lament  of  Tasso,"  says,  "At 
Ferrara,  in  the  library,  are  preserved  the  original 
MSS.  of  Tasso's '  Gierusalemme,'  and  of  Guarini's 
*  Pastor  Fido,'  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from 
Titian  to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair, 
the  tomb  and  house  of  the  latter.  But  as  mis- 
fortune has  a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and 
little  or  none  for  the  contemporary,  the  cell 
where  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anna,  attracts  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the 
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residence  or  monument  of  Ariosto — at  least  it 
had  this  effect  on  me.  There  are  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the 
cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder 
and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara 
is  much  decayed  and  depopulated.  The  castle 
still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to 
the  annal  of  Gibbon."  Ferrara  was,  under  the 
line  of  Este,  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  duchy, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  80,000.  It  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  Calvin,  Marot,  and  other 
reformers.  Founded  in  the  5th  century,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aquileia,  which  had  just  been 
destroyed  by  the  Huns,  it  was  at  first  a  place  of 
little  importance.  After  having  been  subject  to 
the  emperors  of  the  West,  the  Heruli  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it 
fell,  in  the  8th  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards,  and  was  subsequently  included  in 
the  gift  which  Pepin  made  to  Pope  Stephen  II. 
Under  the  papal  rule,  Ferrara  became  a  seignory 
of  the  Church,  and  comprised  within  itself  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  whole  Legation.  After  passing 
through  various  hands,  it  came,  in  1208,  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Este,  the  princes 
of  which  made  it  their  residence,  and  the  capital 
of  their  states.  From  that  period  the  impor- 
tance of  the  place  may  be  dated,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in 
Italy.  Ee-cstablished  in  their  states  in  1317, 
by  the  pope,  the  Venetians  for  a  time  having 
seized  them,  the  lords  of  Ferrara  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  of  the  Vatican.  In  1471  the 
lordship  of  Ferrara  was  erected  into  a  duchy, 
and  after  that  time  till  1597  it  remained,  with  a 
few  interruptions,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Pope 
Julian  II.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Este  family. 
The  ducal  line  now  being  extinct,  Clement  VIII., 
as  suzerain,  took  possession.  In  1796  the 
French  entered  the  place,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  department.  In  1814  it  was  again 
united  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Austrians  had  the  right  to  maintain  a  garrison 
here.  AVhen  the  Austrian  troops  were  with- 
drawn in  1859,  the  inhabitants  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  declared  for  an- 
nexation to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  v/ith  which 
the  province  was  incorporated  in  the  following 
year.  Ferrara  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Emilia, 
with  Parma,  Modena,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Romagna. 

Ferret  Co-L,fer'-rai,  a  pass  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  between  Orsieres,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Cormayeur,  in  Piedmont.  Height.  7640  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ferriere,  fer-re-air',  the  name  of  several 
villages  and  parishes  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3500. 

Ferrintosh,  fer-rin'-tosh,  a  village  and 
barony  of  Scotland,  near  Dingwall,  formerly  in 
Ross-shire,  but  now  forming  "a  part  of  Nairn- 
shire. It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  whisky, 
manufactured  free  of  duty;  a  privilege  which 
was  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  government  in 
1785. 

Ferro,  or  HiERO,./'air'-ro,  the  most  westerly 
and  smallest  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Area.  100 
square  miles.  Deac.  Not  very  fertile ;  but  the 
inhabitants  raise  corn,  sugar,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle.  Manf. 
Wine  and  brandy.  Fop.  about  5000.  Lat.  27^ 
42'  N.  Lon.  18°  9'  W.  The  meridian  from 
which  degrees  of  longitude  were  formerly 
reckoned  by  all  nations,  passed  through  Ferro, 
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but  the  majority  of  nations  now  adopt  the  me- 
ridian of  the  capital  of  their  own  countries  as 
the  place  from  which  to  reckon  the  longitude. 

FerroLj  fair' -role,  an  important  seaport  of 
Spain,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Ferrol,  or 
estuary  of  the  river  Juvia,  about  3  miles  above 
the  point  where  it  joins  the  Bay  of  Corunna, 
and  12  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  ot  that  name. 
The  town  is  of  comparatively  recent  erection. 
It  was  only  in  1752  that  it  was  determined  to 
establish  doclc-yards,  arsenals,  and  manufac- 
tories here.  The  harbour,  for  depth,  capacity, 
and  safety,  is  not  equalled  by  many  in  Europe ; 
it  is  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  defended 
by  the  castles  San  Felipe  and  Palma,  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and  other 
defensive  works.  The  basin  in  which  the  ships 
are  laid  up  is  of  great  extent,  and  solid  work- 
manship. The  naval  barracks  form  a  vast  and 
beautiful  series  of  buildings,  affording  accom- 
modation for  6000  men.  The  establishments  are 
all  naval,  and  in  addition  to  the  government 
works,  there  are  schools  of  mathematics  and 
navigation.  Manf.  Hats,  leather,  paper,  hard- 
ware, and  naval  stores.  Exp.  Brandy,  vinegar, 
fish,  and  corn.  Imp.  Manufactured  goods  and 
salted  meats.  Fop.  16,641.  Lat.  43°  29'  N. 
Lon.  8°  13'  W.— In  1799  this  place  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  the  English.  Although  it 
only  rose  into  importance  as  a  naval  station 
and  arsenal  as  lately  as  1752,  the  dockyards  and 
manufactories  are  in  a  neglected  and  dilapidated 
state. 

Feretbeidge,  fer'-re-bridj,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles 
N.E.  from  Pontefract.   Fop.  904. 

Ferryden,  fer'-re-den,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
on  the  South  Esk,  about  a  mile  from  Montrose, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.    Fop.  930. 

Ferry  Port  on  Craig,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  12 
miles  N.E.  from  Cupar.  It  is  a  ferry-station  of 
the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway. 
Fop.  2360,  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  the  salmon-fishery.  One  of  the 
Tay  lighthouses  is  here,  in  lat.  56°  29'N.j  lon. 
2P  49'  W. 

Feete  Berttaed,  La,  fair'-iai  lair'-naVf  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
25  miles  N.W.  from  Le  Mans.  Manf.  Linen 
fabrics  and  cotton  yarns.  Fop.  2700. — La 
Ferte  is  an  old  term,  which  signifies  a  feudal 
fortress,  and  is  embraced  in  the  names  of  many 
towns  and  villages  of  France.  The  largest  of 
them,  however,  has  not  a  population  above  6000. 

Fesa,  fai'-sa,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of'  Fars,  80  miles  from  Shiraz.  Manf. 
Silken,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics;  with  a 
trade  in  tobacco.   Fop.  18,000. 

Festiniog,  fes'-ti-ni-og,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Wales,  in  Merionethshire,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Bala.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  picturesque  and  varied.   Fop.  4000. 

Fetteresso,  fet'-te-res'-so,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  North  Sea,  in  Kincardineshire,  2 
miles  from  Stonehaven.  It  includes  a  part  of 
Stonehaven.   Fop.  about  6000. 

FEVEDA,,/ai-?;ai'-fZa,  an  island  of  N.  America, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  British  Columbia.  Ext,  32  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2,  Lat,  49° 
41'  N.   Lon.  124°  W. 

Feversham.   {See  Faveesham.) 

Fez,  fez,  a  city  of  Morocco,  Africa,  situated 
about  240  miles  N.E,  fron^  Morocco*  It  was  built 
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in  793,  by  a  prince  named  Mulcy  Edris,  and  soon 
became  the  chief  city  of  all  the  western  Maho- 
metan states,  distinguished  for  its  schools  of 
philosophy,  science,  and  art.  It  is  situated  in 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  orange-groves  seen  around  it, 
form  a  most  delightful  amphitheatre.  On  a 
height  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  stands  New 
Fez,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  and  forming 
a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews.  The 
finest  edifice  is  the  mosque  called  El  Caroubin, 
built  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Fez, 
with  300  pillars,  and  numerous  fountains.  It 
has  also  a  tower  containing  globes  and  astro- 
nomical instruments.  The  city  contains  many 
caravanserais,  or  inns,  which  are  tolerably  con- 
venient. They  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  galleries  towards  the  court,  which  is 
always  in  the  centre,  and  from  which  light  is 
admitted  into  the  apartments.  The  principal 
houses  have  cisterns  under  them;  they  have 
also  flat  and  terraced  roofs,  elegantly  con- 
structed, on  which  carpets  are  spread  for  their 
inhabitants  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
evening.  All  the  magniflcence  of  the  houses  is 
in  the  interior.  The  hospitals,  once  numerous, 
have  now  in  a  great  measure  fallen  to  decay. 
The  shops  make  no  handsome  appearance^  and 
should  rather  be  called  stalls ;  there  being  just 
room  for  a  sedentary  Moor,  who  never  stirs,  but 
has  his  baskets  of  merchandize  heaped  around 
him.  The  markets  are  much  crowded,  being 
the  resort  of  all  the  wandering  Arabs,  who 
purchase  here  various  manufactured  articles  of 
which  they  stand  in  need  and  goods  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  Maiif.  Morocco  leather, 
carpets,  silks,  woollens,  jewellery,  earthen- 
ware, and  saddlery.  Fop.  estimated  at  80,000 
to  100,000.    Lat.  34°  6'  N.    Lon.  5°  1'  W. 

Y^zzkN ,fez' -zan,  a  kingdom  of  North  Africa, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Barbary,  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Tripoli,  and  on  all  its  other  sides 
by  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert.  Desc.  Fezzan 
consists  of  an  extensive  valley,  bounded  by  an 
irregular  circuit  of  mountains  on  all  sides 
except  the  west,  where  it  opens  into  the  desert. 
One  of  the  ranges  of  these  mountains  is  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  and  is  composed  of  basalt, 
nearly  black,  and  of  a  shining  or  polished 
appearance.  Fivers.  None,  properly  so  called; 
water,  however,  is  found  in  abundance  at  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet.  There  are  a  few  small 
lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
are  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Zoology.  The  most  common 
wild  animals  are  the  ostrich,  the  antelope,  and  a 
beautiful  species  of  deer,  of  a  wlnte  colour,  with 
stripes  of  brownish  red.  The  domestic  animals 
are  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels. 
Climate.  The  heat  of  summer  is  very  great,  and 
the  south  wind,  intensely  dry  and  impregnated 
with  particles  of  dust,  can  scarcely  be  endured, 
even  by  the  natives.  The  winter,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  cold ;  and  its  severity  occasions  incon- 
venience even  to  those  who  are  natives  of  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe.  Pro.  "SVlieat 
is  raised :  but  maize  and  barley  are  the  grain  on 
which  the  people  of  the  country  chiefly  depend 
for  subsistence.  Dates  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants ;  figs,  pomegranates,  and  legu- 
minous plants  are  also  grown  in  great  quantities, 
Manf.  None,  with  the  exception  of  coarse  wool- 
len blankets,  and  shoemakers  and  smiths  are  the 
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only  artisans.  Fezzan  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  favourable  situation,  which 
renders  it  a  grand  depot  for  the  immense 
inland  trade  which  is  carried  on  between 
Northern  and  Central  Africa.  The  communi- 
cation of  Egypt  and  Barbary  with  the  vast 
countries  situated  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  in  Monrzook. 
Of  the  caravans  to  the  south,  the  principal  is 
that  to  Bornou,  with  which  Fezzan  maintains  a 
regular  and  extensive  communication.  The 
arrival  of  the  great  caravans  forms  a  sort  of 
jubilee  in  the  cities  of  Fezzan.  The  goods 
sent  thence  southward,  consist  of  various  Euro- 
pean articles,  fire-arms,  powder,  sabres,  knives, 
glass,  paper,  beads,  imitations  of  coral,  and  toys 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds;  also  tobacco  and 
snuff.  Gov.  The  sovereign  oi  Fezzan  pays  a 
fixed  tribute  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  but  he  is,  in 
other  respects,  entirely  independent,  and  rules 
his  dominions  with  absolute  sway.  The  throne 
is  hereditary  in  the  eldest  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  whether  he  be  son  or  nephew.  JPop. 
estimated  at  26,000.  Lat.  between  23°  30'  and 
30°  50'  N.   Lon.  between  12°  and  19°  E. 

Fichtel-Gebirge,  fik'-tel-ge-hirj',  a  moun- 
tain range  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  forming  a 
central  mass  from  which  the  ranges  of  Erzge- 
birge,  the  Frankenwald,  and  Harz  mountains, 
and  the  Bohmerwald,  diverge  in  different 
directions.  It  culminates  in  the  Schneeberg, 
which  is  3425  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

EiDJi,  or  Fiji  Islands.    {See  Feejee.) 

Field-Dalling,  feeld-ddl'-ling,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Norfolk,  5  miles  from  New  Wal- 
singham.   Fop.  500, 

FiESOLE,  the  ancient  Fcssulce,  fe'-ai-so-lai,  a 
town  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  3 
miles  N.E.  from  Florence.  Fop.  11,956.— In  its 
neighbourhood  are  excellent  freestone  quarries. 
Under  the  name  of  FtesulaB,  it  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and  submitted,  with  the 
rest  of  Etruria,  to  the  Roman  powder,  and  was 
colonized  by  Sjlla.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Floren- 
tines, and  many  of  its  inhabitants  compellea  to 
remove  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

FiFENESs,  fife'-ness,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  county  of  Fife.  It  projects 
into  the  North  Sea,  in  lat.  56°  17'  N.,  and  lon.  2° 
36'  W.  Beyond  it  are  the  Carr  Rocks,  a  dan- 
gerous ridge,  extending  for  some  distance  into 
the  sea, 

FiFESHiEE,  fife'-sheer,  a  maritime  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Tay  and 
counties  of  Perth  and  Kinross,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  W. 
by  an  isolated  portion  of  Perth  and  Clackmannan. 
JExt.  41  miles  long  by  18  broad,  Area.  503  square 
miles.  Besc.  Diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  having 
the  Ochils,  the  Lomonds,  and  Largo  Law  for  the 
highest  summits.  Bivers.  The  Eden  and  the 
Leven.  Pro.  The  usual  grain  crops ;  that  part 
ol  the  country  which  is  known  as  the  "How  of 
Fife"  is  especially  productive.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reared,  and  they  are  of  a  superior 
breed.  Minerals.  Copper,  zinc,  and  iron  ore 
have  been  found.  Coal  is  also  extremely 
abundant,  and  lime-stone  is  quarried,  which  is 
sometimes  of  sufficient  hardness  to  admit  of  a 
fine  polish.  Cornelians  and  agates,  and  other 
kinds^  of  stones,  have  also  been  discovered, 
Manf.  Linen  in  all  its  branches;  and  the  coal- 

5)its,  limestone  quarries,  and  fisheries  employ 
arge  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  Fop,  154770. 
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FiGEAC,  feezh'-ak,  a  town  aiil  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  on  the 
Selle,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Cahors.  It  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  encompassed  by  beautiful 
heights,  clothed  with  the  vine.  Manf.  Linen 
and  cotton  goods  :  there  are  also  dye-works 
and  tan-yards.  Fop.  7500.  Champollion  the 
younger  was  born  here,  in  1790. 

FiGUEiRA,  fe-gai-eer'-a,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  district  of  Douro,  province  of  Beira,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  21  miles  S.W.  from 
Coimbra.  It  is  a  favourite  bathing-place,  and 
has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruits  and  salt. 
Fop.  6500. 

FiGUEEAS,./e-9'aiV'-as5,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Gerona.  On  an  eminence,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a 
strong  and  magnificent  fortress,  called  the 
Castle  of  San  Fernando,  commanded  by  a  mili- 
tary governor.  It  has  also  an  old  but  spacious 
parish  church,  several  convents,  a  college, 
various  schools,  hospitals,  a  prison,  theatre,  and 
cavalry  barracks.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  leather,  soap,  corks,  brandy,  oil,  and 
wine.  Fop.  8500.— The  fortress  of  this  place  can 
accommodate  20,000 men;  but,  notwithstanding 
its  great  strength,  the  French  took  it  in  1808, 
1811,  and  1823. 

FiLADELriA,ye'-Za-iZeZ-/e'-a,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Ultra  XI.,  12  miles  S.  from  Nicastro, 
Fop.  4500. 

FiLBY,^Z'-&(?,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Norfolk, 

3  miles  from  Caistor.   Fop.  540. 

Filey,  ji-le,  a  parish  and  watering-place  of 
England,  in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  running  into  the  North  Sea, 
7  miles  S.E.  from  Scarborough.  Fop.  about 
2000.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Scarborough  and 
Hull  Railway. 

FiLiPPO  d'Argiro,  fe-lip'-po  dar-zhe'-ro,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Catania. 
Excellent  saffron  is  grown  in  the  district 
surrounding  this  town.    Fop.  7300. 

Finale,  ji-na'-lai,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states  8  miles  N.E.  from  Albenga,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  Fop.  .5000.— Another  in  Modena,  20 
miles  N.E.  from  Modena.  Manf.  Silks  and 
other  fabrics,  with  an  active  general  trade.  Fop. 
4500. 

Finchley,  finch'-le,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Middlesex,  7  miles  N.  from  London, 
noted  for  its  common,  and  a  large  and  beautiful 
public  cemetery.   Fop.  4937. 

FiNDHORN,  Und'-horn,  a  seaport  of  Scotland, 
in  Elginshire,  3  miles  N.  from  Forres,  with  a 
herring-fishery,  and  a  small  trade  in  corn.  Fop, 
900. — Also  a  RIVER,  which  rises  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and,  after  a  course  of  45  miles,  falls  into 
the  Moray  Firth.  In  1829  a  flood  known  as  the 
"  Moray  Flood,"  took  place  here,  and  inundated 
a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  country. 

FiNGA.1;  fiji'-gazcl,  a  district  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  where  the  descendants  of 
some  Finns,  or  Norwegians,  are  settled,  who 
still  retain  a  peculiarity  of  dialect  and  other 
traces  of  their  origin. 

Fin  gal's  Cave,  a  curious  cavern,  formed  of 
basaltic  columns,  situated  in  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  W,  coast  of  Scotland, 

4  miles  S.W.  from  Ulva. 

Finisterre,  Cape,  *'  land's  end,"  fin'-is-tair, 
the  N.W  point  of  Spain,  Lat.  42°  53'  N,  Lon. 
9°  16'  W. 

Finisterre,  a  department  of  France,  con- 
sisting of  the  W,  extremity  of  the  province  of 
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Brittany,  which  projects  considerably  into  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E,  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  or  North  Coast, 
and  Morbihan,  and  on  the  N.W.  and  S,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There  arc  many  small  islands 
along  the  coast  belonging  to  the  department. 
Ext.  68  miles  long  and  66  broad.  Area.  2594 
square  miles.  Desc.  The  coasts  are  rugged  and 
much  indented;  but  the  surface  is  little  ele- 
vated, although  traversed  by  the  hilly  ridges  of 
Arree  and  Noires,  whose  highest  points  do  not 
reach  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  The 
department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements, 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  Quimper,  Brest, 
Chatraulin.  Morlaix,  and  Quimperle.  Rivers. 
Aulne,  Londerneau,  Elle,  and  Odet.  Climate. 
Humid,  and  subject  to  frequent  tempests.  Fro. 
Corn,  rye,  flax,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  Large 
quantities  of  cider  are  produced  from  the  or- 
chards, and  the  domestic  animals  are  highly 
esteemed,  although  they  are  small,  being  of  the 
Breton  breed.  The  horses  are  excellent,  and  the 
asses,  contrary  to  the  other  animals  bred  in  the 
department,  are  of  a  large  size,  and  much  valued 
as  beasts  of  burden,  upwards  of  10,000  being 
sent  out  of  the  district  every  year  to  other  de- 
partments. The  coast  fisheries  are  extensive, 
and  the  pilchard  and  anchovy  iisheries  are  es- 
pecially valuable.  Minerals.  Iron,  zinc,  bis- 
muth, and  lead.  The  mines  of  this  last  are  at 
Poullaouen  and  Huelgoat,  and  are  considered  the 
most  productive  in  France.  Ma)if.  Sailcloth, 
linen,  soap,  candles,  oil,  ropes,  leather,  paper, 
and  tobacco.  Exp.  Grain,  oil,  brandy,  tobacco, 
sailcloth,  and  pilchards.  Dutch  cheese 

and  colonial  produce.   Fop.  627,304. 

FiNKENWARDEE, j^w'-A:ew-rar-c?er,  an  island  in 
the  Elbe,  belonging  partly  to  Hamburg  and 
partly  to  the  Hanoverian  bailiwick  of  Harburg. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  feet  high.  Fop. 
1800,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture. 

Finland,  Grand  Duchy  oi,  Jin' -land,  an  exten- 
sive country  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  situated  to  the 
E.  of  Sweden,  and  forming  an  administrative 
division  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is  bounded 
W.  and  S.  by  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
N.  by  Lapland,  E.  by  the  governments  of  Olo- 
netz  and  Archangel.  Ext.  650  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  112  to  360,  Area, 
differently  estimated,  from  100,000  to  136,000 
square  miles.  Bese,  The  surface  is  in  general 
flat,  and  the  interior  may  be  described  as  a 
table-land,  varying  in  height  from  300  to  600 
leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coasts 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  presenting  bold 
masses  of  granite  clifi's,  which  render  naviga- 
tion in  their  neighbourhood  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Rivers  and  Lakes,  The  rivers  are 
mostly  small,  and  the  longest  of  them  are  in  the 
N. ;  but  the  lakes  are  numerous,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Ladoga,  Saima  and  Enare.  The  S. 
part  of  the  country  is  nearly  covered  with  water, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  lakes 
and  marshes  Climate.  Healthy  on  the  coasts. 
In  the  S.  and  W.  the  winters  are  comparatively 
temperate;  but  in  the  N.  and  E.  the  cold  is  in- 
tense, and  of  long  continuance.  Fro.  Barley 
and  rye.  The  potato  was  introduced  in  1762, 
since  which  period  it  has  been  extensively  cul- 
tivated. Although  the  pasturage  is  poor,  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 
Many  of  the  heights  are  bare,  but  those  of  mode- 
rate elevation  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
with  pine  forests.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  mar- 
ble, granite,  and  sulphur,  Exp,  The  principal 
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are  timber,  butter,  and  skins,  with  the  produce 
of  extensive  fisheries.  Jmp.  Corn,  salt,  metal, 
tobacco,  and  colonial  produce.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant. Fop.  1,680,000,  chiefly  composed  of 
Finns  and  Laps.  Lat.  between  59°  48'  and  70" 
6'  N.  Lon.  between  20°  and  32°  E.— Up  to  the 
12th  century,  the  Finns  were  pagans,  and  lived 
under  their  own  kings  or  rulers.  About  1150 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Swedes, under  whose 
dominion  they  remained  till  1809,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Frederikshamm,'  their  country  was 
ceded  to  Russia,  (^^e  Abo,  Helsingfoks, 
&c.) 

Finland,  Gulf  or,  one  of  the  great  arms  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  extending  E.  and  N.,  between 
lat.  58°  40'  and  60°  40',  and  between  lon.  23°  and 
30°  10'  E.  Ext.  260  miles  long,  with  a  width 
varying  between  25  and  90.  It  has  numerous 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Cotlin-Ostrof, 
or  Kotlinoi,  upon  which  Cronstadt  is  erected. 
{See  Ceonstadt.) 

FiNM:AKK,j^?i'-war^:,  an  extensive  province  of 
Norway,  forming  the  most  northern  portion  of 
continental  Europe,  and  lying  between  Russian 
Lapland  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Area,  estimated 
at  27,500  square  miles.  Desc.  Sterile;  but 
yielding  crops  of  rye  and  potatoes.   Pop.  45,000. 

Finn,  f-n,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which,  after  a 
course  of  24  miles,  runs  into  Loch  Foyle  near 
Lifford. 

Finnan,  or  FiNDEN,^»'-naM,  a  fishing  village 
of  Scotland,  6  miles  S.  from  Aberdeen.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  dried  haddocks,  called  "  fin- 
nans," which  are  cured  by  smoking  them  over  a 
smouldering  fire,  made  of  green  fir-branches. 

FiNSBTJEY,  fins'-her-e,  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  England,  in  Middlesex,  comprising  the 
N.  part  of  London,  and  lying  between  the  Tower 
Hamlets  on  the  E.,  Marylebone  on  the  W.,  and 
the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  of  West- 
minster on  the  S.   Fop.  387,278. 

Finstee-Aahoen,  Jin' -stair-a' -horn,  a  moun- 
tain of  Switzerland,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  between 
Bern  and  Valais.  It  is  14,305  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

FioEA, /c-or'-flr,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  near 
Monte  Labro,  and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles, 
entering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Civita  Vecchia, 

FioED,  fe'-ord,  the  termination  of  a  great 
number  of  Scandinavian  geographical  names, 
and  means  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  strait. 

FiOEENzuoLA,/e'-o-rmwfZ-5roo-o'-Za,  the  name 
of  several  Italian  towns,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

FiRANDO,/<?-mw'-c?o,  an  island  of  Japan,  form- 
ing one  of  the  Gotto  group,  50  miles  W.  from 
Nangasaki,  having  on  its  E.  side  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  the  Dutch  erected  a  trading  depot, 
X«f.  33°N.    io??.  129°  E. 

FiEMiN,  ST.,Jeer-mang,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  17  miles 
N.  from  Gap.    Fop.  1200. 

FiBMiNY,  Jeer'-me-ve,  a  town  and  parish  ot* 
France,  in  the  department  ot  the  Loire,  6  miles 
S.W.  from  St.  Etienne.  3IonJ\  Glass,  hard- 
wares, and  silks.  There  are  some  coal-works 
near  it.    Fo]).  2500. 

Fisn  RivEE,  a  river  of  Florida,  U.S.,  falling 
into  Mobile  Bay,  in  lat.  30°  30'  N. :  lo}i.  87'' 
50'  W. 

Fisn  Rivee,  Geeat,  a  river  ot  S.  Africa, 
which  rises  in  the  Sneeuw  Berg,  or  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  after  an  estimated  course  of  260 
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miles,  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  33°  30' 
S.;  lo».  27°  20'  E. 

Fisher's  Island,  a  small  island  belonging  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  and  lying  12  miles 
from  the  N.  end  of  Long  Island.  Ext.  7  miles 
long,  by  I  broad. 

FiSHERROW,.^67t'-e>*-ro,  a  subarb  of  the  to  .  i 
of  Musselburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  5 
miles  E.  from  Edinburgh.  {See  Mussel- 
burgh.) 

Fishguard,  or  Fisga-rb,  fish'-gard,  a  seaport 
and  parish  of  Pembrokeshire,  S.Wales,  14  miles 
N.  from  Haverfordwest.  It  has  a  valuable 
fishery,  and  a  trade  in  oats,  butter,  and  slates. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  St.  George's 
Channel.  Fop.  2084.— A  detachment  of  French, 
amounting  to  about  1200,  landed  here  in  1797, 
and  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  would  appear,  by  tradition,  that  they  com- 
mitted many  outrages  upon  the  Welsh  ;  but  a 
well-authenticated  account  of  the  landing,  pub- 
lished in  1859,  states  that  the  French  com- 
menced to  land  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
February,  and  that  efore  10  p.m.  of  the  same 
day  they  had  landed,  they  had  written  to  Lord 
Cawdor,  offering  to  surrender,  and  had  had  their 
offer  accepted.  This  allows  very  few  hours  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  the  outrages  which  are 
imputed  to  them, 

FisHKiLL,  fsh'-Tcil,  a  town  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Hudson,  47  miles  N. 
Irom  New  York.   Fop.  10,000. 

FiuME,./e-oo'-waz,  a  seaport  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero, 
on  the  Adriatic,  with  a  commodious  harbour, 
38  miles  S.E.  from  Trieste.  There  are  several 
mercantile  establishments  here,  wnich  export 
corn,  tobacco,  and  wood,  and  import  rye,  sugar, 
spices,  salt,  &c.  Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  leather, 
rosoglio,  and  earthenware.  It  is  the  most  con- 
venient outlet  for  the  produce  of  Hungary.  Fop. 
12,000.    Lat.  45°  20'  N.    Lon.  14°  27'  E. 

Fladstrand,  or  Frederickshavn,  jlad'- 
strand,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  Jut- 
land, 31  miles  N.E.  from  Aalborg.  It  has  a 
harbour  and  dockyard. 

FLAMBOROUGH,./Z«m'-i2;r-o,a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  ni  the  E.  Kidmg  of  Yorkshire,  3 
miles  N.E.  from  Bridhngton.    Fop.  1300. 

Flamborough  Head,  a  promontory  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  with  a  lighthouse 
214  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  clifl's  in 
the  vicinity  of  Flamborough  Head  rise,  in  many 
places,  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  Lat.  54°  7'  N. 
Lon.  0°  5'  E. 

Flanders,  East  and  WT.ST,Jlan'-ders,  a  very 
interesting  and  early  civilized  portion  of  Europe, 
forming,  two  contiguous  provinces  of  Belgium. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  North  Sea, 
and  inclosed  on  its  other  sides  by  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp,  Zealand.  S.  Brabant,  Hamault,  and 
the  French  department  of  the  Nord.  East 
Flanders  is  divided  from  West  Flanders  by  a 
line  running  almost  due  south  from  Sluys,  a 
small  town  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  Area. 
Estimated  at  1160  square  miles.  Deso.  The 
surface  is  level  in  the  northern  part,  while  in 
the  south  it  consists  of  undulating  plains.  The 
soil  is  in  general  a  heavy  loara,  and  very  fertile. 
Fop.  804,630.  West  Flanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  considerable  extent  of  coast,  washed 
by  the  North  Sea,  in  the  central  part  of  which 
is  Ostcnd.  This  side  faces  the  N.;  but  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  province  adjoins  the  French 
ter.ntory.^  Area.  1250  square  miles.   £>esc.  Its 
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surface  is  in  general  level,  but  the  flatness  of 
the  coast  is  broken  by  sand-hills.  The  soil  is 
also  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  J/a??/.  These, 
in  both  provinces,  are  pretty  much  the  same, 
comprising  large  quantities  of  lace  and  line 
linen,  cotton  stufls,  leather;  and  there  are 
extensive  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  dye 
and  soap  works.  Fop.  64:2,3ok  — United  Area. 
2740  square  miles.  United  Fop.  1,441,000. 
Lat.  between  50°  40'  and  51°  23'  N.  Lon. 
between  2°  37'  and  4°  23'  E.— In  the  time  of  the 
llomans,  the  territory  now  called  Flanders,  was 
occupied  by  the  Murini,  theNcrvii,  the  Atuatici, 
and  the  Meiiapii.  In  the  7th  century,  the 
name  of  Flanders  appears  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  at  this  period  it  did  not  extend  further  than 
the  territory  of  Bruges.  By  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  in  S43,  it  was  comprised  in  the  king- 
dom of  France.  In  862,  it  was  erected  into  a 
countship,  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  in 
favour  of  Baldwin,  called  Bras-de-fer,  "  Iron- 
arm,"  son-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  this  family  till 
1119.  After  the  extinction  of  this  dynasty 
Flanders  was  possessed  by  Charles  the  Good, 
son  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  up  to  1127 ; 
then  by  Cliton,  son  of  Eobert  II.,  duke  of 
Normandy.  Count  Thierry  of  Alsace,  son  of 
Thierry,  duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  Cliton, 
and  transmitted  the  territory  to  his  descendants. 
In  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
Flanders  often  took  part  with  the  latter, 
although  its  ruler  was  a  vassal  of  the  former 
power.  After  the  death  of  Margaret  II., 
countess  of  Flanders,  who  had  first  married 
Bouchard,  lord  of  Avesnes,  and  then  Guy  de 
Uampierre,  Flanders  was  inherited,  in  1280,  by 
Guy  de  Darnpierre,  one  of  her  sons.  The  revolt 
of  Guy  against  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1297,  was 
followed  by  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  his 
territory  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but,  in 
1302,  the  Flemings  rose,  defeated  Philip  at 
Courtray,  and  succeeded  in  placing  Flanders, 
once  more,  under  their  own  counts.  In  1337, 
under  Louis  I.  de  Dampierre,  the  Flemish 
towns,  at  the  histigation  of  Jacob  von  Artevelde, 
acknowledged  Edward  III.  of  England  as  king 
of  France,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  "  Hundred 
Years'  War"  between  the  two  powers.  In  1383 
they  revolted,  under  the  leadership  of  Philip 
von  Artevelde,  against  Louis  II.,  their  count, 
and  were  crushed  at  the  battle  of  llosbecq. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  II.,  in  1384,  the  French 
family  of  Valois-Burgundy  replaced  that  of 
Dampierre,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  I.  of 
Burgundy  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  II. 
This  period  was  one  of  great  splendour  and 
prosperity  for  Flanders;  the  populous  cities  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Y''pres,  and  others,  having 
acquired  immense  riches  by  their  industry  and 
art.  Somewhat  turbulent,  however,  and  jealous 
of  their  liberty  and  privileges,  they  were  often- 
times at  variance  with  their  rulers.  Alter  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  was  perpetually 
at  war  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  countship 
of  Flanders  fell,  in  1477,  to  his  dau<rhter  Mary. 
In  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  this  princess 
with  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  Flanders  and 
its  dependencies  were  annexed  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  from  this,  wars  ensued  between 
France  and  the  German  eir.pire.  In  1526,  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  abolishing  the  vassalship  of 
Flanders,  broke  the  last  tie  which  attached  this 
country  to  France.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
incorporated  it  in  the  seventeen  i)rovinces 
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which  formed  the  circle  of  Burg'undy,  and  it 
subsequently  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1659,  restored  to  France  some  of  the  towns  of 
Flanders  and  Artois ;  that  of  Nimcguen  gave  it 
the  whole  of  Artoie,  and  a  large  part  of  Flanders, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  Hainault,  and  the  town 
of  Cambray.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  conferred 
the  remainder  of  Flanders  on  the  house  of 
Austria,  whence  it  passed  to  that  of  Lorraine- 
AusLria,  still  remaining  an  integral  part  ot  the 
German  empire.  In  1792  the  French  invaded 
imperial  Flanders,  and  occupied  it  till  1814, 
dividing  it  into  the  two  departments  of  Escaut 
(Scheldt)  and  Lys.  In  1814  this  portion  of 
Flanders  was  given  to  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Smce  the  revolution  of  1831,  it  has 
belonged  to  Belgium.  The  Flemings  were 
formerly  the  principal  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Europe;  and  from  them  the  English 
learned  the  art  of  weaving.  Their  table-linens, 
lace,  and  tapestry,  are  still  of  a  very  superior 
manufacture. 

Fleche,  La,  Jlaish,  a  well-built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the 
Loire,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Le  Mans,  This 
town  was  chiefly  noted  for  its  public  seminary, 
which  was  broken  up  at  the  Revolution.  It  has 
still  an  important  military  school,  founded  by 
Napoleon  1.,  a  town-hall,  court-house,  hospital, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  a  remarkable 
jDile,  whose  old  fleche,  or  spire,  gave  the  town  its 
name.  Manf.  Hosiery,  gloves,  and  linen.  Po^;. 
7077. — Descartes,  the  distinguished  French  phi- 
losopher, was  born  here, 

Fleetwood,  Jieetl -tvood,  a  seaport-town  and 
watering-place  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Wyre,  at  the  entrance  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Preston.  It  has  a  market- 
house,  docks,  and  lighthouse.  Fop.  6084. — 
Steamers  ply  from  this  town  both  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  it  has  communication  by  railway 
with  Preston. 

Flensboeg,  Jlens'-horg,  a  seaport  of  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  20 
miles  N.W,  from  Schleswig,  The  town  is  an  im- 
proving place,  possessing  a  considerable  trade, 
with  good  shops  and  well  supplied  markets. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  its  churches,  a  school 
of  navigation,  a  hospital,  library,  theatre,  and 
several  market-houses.  Manf,  Sugar,  tobacco, 
paper,  soap,  sailcloth,  and  spirits.  There  are 
also  numerous  breweries,  iron-foundries,  and 
yards  for  shipbuilding.   Fo}).  19,')82. 

Fleuhus,  Jlur'-oos,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
Hainault,  near  the  Sambre,  and  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Charleroi,  Fop.  2370. — It  is  noted  for  four  im- 
portant battles  which  have  been  fought  in  its  vici- 
nity. The  first  took  place  on  Aug.30,1622,between 
the  Spaniards,  under  Gonzales  de  Cordova,  the 
general  of  the  Catholic  league,  and  the  troops  of 
the  Protestant  union,  commanded  by  the  Bastard 
of  Mansfeld  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
Saxe-Weimar:  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
The  second  was  fought  July  1,  1690;  Mont- 
morency, duke  of  Luxembourg,  def^'ating  the 
prince  of  Waldeck,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
generals  of  the  Augsburg  league.  The  third 
was  that  in  which  General  Jourdain  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
June  26, 1794.  The  fourth,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  battle  of  Ligny,  took  place  on  the 
11th  June,  1815.  On  that  day  Blucher  was 
defeated  by  Napoleon. 
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Fl-evey,  Jle-{r')-e,  the  name  of  many  parishes 
and  places  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000, 

Flinders'  Land,  a  land  in  S.  Australia, 
discovered  by  Captain  Flinders,  and  so  named 
on  that  account.  It  lies  between  Ion.  127°  and 
140°  E. 

Flint,  a  town  of  Wales,  the  chief  town  of 
Flintshire,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee, 
13  miles  N.W,  from  Chester.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  possesses  a  handsome 
parish  church,  several  chapels  for  Noncon- 
formists, a  guildhall,  and  county  gaol.  It  has 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  standing  on  a 
rock  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town.  Man/.  Bricks. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working 
the  coal  and  lead-mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  in 
shipbuilding.  The  town  has  an  active  export 
trade  in  coals,  timber,  and  iron-ore.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  3428, — It  is  on  the 
walls  of  this  castle  that  Shakspeare,  in  the 
3rd  act  of  his  "llichard  II.,"  makes  the  king 
appear,and  grant  all  the  demands  of  Bolingbroke, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  "  without  contradiction.'* 

Flintshiee,  Jiint' -sheer,  a  county  of  N. 
Wales,  bounded* N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  N.E.  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  E.  by  Cheshire,  S.E. 
and  S.W.  by  Denbighshire.  It  is  the  smallest 
county  in  Wales.  Area.  289  square  miles.  Besc. 
Finely  diversified  by  hills,  declining  into  fertile 
vales,  which  are  traversed  by  streams.  Rivers. 
The  Dee  is  the  only  one  that  is  navigable. 
There  are,  however,  several  others;  and  the 
celebrated  vale  of  Clwyd  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  county.  Fro.  Wheat  and  rye  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops ;  and  it  has  an  excellent  breed  of 
cattle,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  milk, 
from  which  much  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 
Minerals.  Lead,  copper,  limestone,  &c.  The 
lead-mines  are  extensive  and  valuable.  Manf. 
Chiefly  cotton  fabrics.   Fop.  39,940. 

Flodden,  Jlod'-den,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  8  miles  N.W,  from  Wooler.  A 
sanguinary  engagement  was  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  1513,  between  the  English  and 
Scotch.  The  former  were  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  and  the  latter  by  James  IV,,  who  was 
slain  with  10,000  of  his  followers,  amongst  whom 
were  the  flower  of  the  Scotch  nobility.  A  pillar 
of  granite,  called  the  King's  Stone,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  king  fell. 

Florence  (in  Italian  Fikenze,  and  anciently 
Florentia),  Jlor'-ence,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Europe,  146  miles  N,W,  from  Borne.  It 
stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  intersected  by 
the  Arno,  and  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
one  of  which,  Delia  Trinita,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its 
construction.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  walls 
and  defended  by  two  castles.  1  he  handsomest 
square  is  the  Piazza  del  Duca,  lined  with  elegant 
buildings,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The 
number  of  churches  and  convents  is  about  250, 
and  those  of  Santa  Croce  and  Santa  Maria 
Novella  may  be  mentioned  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture.  Many  of  them  contain  va- 
luable paintings  and  statues.  The  cathedral  is 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  its  walls  being 
cased  with  marble,  and  its  interior  paved  with 
the  same  material.  This  building  was  greatly 
admired  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  dome  was 
erected  by  Brunellcschi.  Another  object  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral  is  the 
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detached  belfry -tower,  266  feet  in  height.  The 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo  contains  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  of  the  Medicis ;  and,  in  the  ad- 
joining convent,  is  the  library  of  the  same 
family,  chiefly  valuable  for  its  MSS.  There  arc 
nine  theatres,  capable  of  seating  nearly  15,000 
spectators,  and  many  private  edifices  of  great 
beauty,  and  rich  in  art  treasures.  The  chief 
collection  of  v>^orks  of  art,  however,  is  in  the 
museum  formed  by  the  Medici  family,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  Florentine  Gallery, 
and  containing  the  richest  collection  of  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  antiquities  in  the  'world. 
Among  the  chief  educational  establishments  of 
Florence  are  the  university,  which  dates  from 
1438,  the  Delia  Crusca  academy,  and  the  agri- 
cultural college  or  Academy  dei  Georgofili. 
The  Magliabecchi  library,  in  the  building  called 
Gli  Ufficii,  under  the  Medici  museum,  contains 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  In 
its  internal  regulations,  Florence,  like  other 
cities  of  Italy,  must,  since  the  revolution  of 
1859,  be  regarded  as  in  a  transitionary  state. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  reference  to 
her  educational  establishments.  According  to 
present  appearances,  she  is  to  be  the  Athens, 
and  Tuscany  the  Attica  of  Italy.  Her  ancient 
civilization,  her  pure  dialect,  her  great  literary 
and  scientific  achievements,  and  the  very  bent 
of  her  people's  mind — everything  seems  to  point 
out  to  Tuscany  the  expediency  of  taking  upon 
herself  the  task  of  schoolmistress  for  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Manf.  Satin,  taffetas, 
damask,  straw  hats,  jewellery,  and  precious 
stones.  Fop,  114,363.  Lat.  43°  47'  N.  Lon. 
11°  14'  E. — Florence  owes  its  origin  to  a  colony 
of  Koman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Pe- 
rugia, received  a  portion  of  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fiesole.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics, and,  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon  I,,  was 
united  to  the  French  empire  as  capital  of  the 
department  Arno.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  many 
celebrated  men ;  among  whom  may  be  named 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Guicciardini,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Dante,  and  several 
others. 

FlOKENCE,    or    COilPARTIMENTO  FlOEEI^- 

ITJSQ,  a  province  in  Central  Italy,  inclosed  by 
the  iEmilian  provinces,  Modena,  Parma,  and 
Lucca.  Area,  including  some  detached  por- 
tions, 2250  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  and 
finely  diversified  by  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains.  On  the  N.  and  E.  it  is  occupied  by  the 
Apennines  and  spurs  of  that  range,  w^hich 
inclose  the  rich  valley  of  the  Arno,  watered  by 
the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Fro. 
Wheat,  maize,  bean^,  and  all  kinds  of  legumi- 
nous plants.  On  tlia  low  grounds,  the  vine, 
orange,  citron,  fig,  and  olive,  grow  luxuriantly, 
while  the  mountain-lands  afford  excellent 
pasture  for  rearing  and  feeding  sheep.  Mine- 
rals. Lead,  copper,  mercury,  marble,  alabaster, 
and  fine  building-stone.   Fop.  696,000. 

Florence,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3O0O. 

Floeent,  Sv.,Jlo'-ron{g),  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Corsica,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
6  miles  W.  from  Bastia.  Fop.  500.  This  town 
was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1793. 

Flores,  fot-'-es,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago.  Ext  200  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  35,  Desc.  Ililiy  and  vol- 
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canic,  producing  cotton,  beeswax,  and  sandal- 
wood. Foj).  Not  known.  Lat.  8°  50'  S.  Lon. 
119°  54'  E. 

Flores,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  the  most  \V. 
of  the  entire  group.  FJxt.  30  miles  long,  and 
about  8  in  breadth.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but 
fertile  ;  producing  wheat,  rye,  fruits,  yams,  and 
cedar-wood.  Manf.  Woollen  cloths.  Fop. 
about  10,000.    Lat.  39°  30'  N.   Lon.  31°  12'  W. 

Flores,  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
La  Plata,  lying  olf  the  coast  of  Uruguay.  Lat. 
34°  56'  S.    Lon.  55°  50'  W. 

Flores,  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
lying  to  the  W.  of  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the 
Pacific.  Ext.  15  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  0 
broad.    Lat.  49°  20'  N.    Lon.  125°  45'  W. 

Florida,  Jlor'-e-da,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  bounded  N.  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi.  Ext.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  a  peninsula  about  400  miles 
long,  and  130  broad,  running  N.  and  S.,  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Area.  59,270  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  divided 
into  East  and  West.  W.  Florida  is  situated 
between  the  Mississippi  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Appalachicola  on  the  E,,  and  is  a  strip  of  land 
running  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  400  miles. 
E.  Florida  consists  of  a  large  peninsula,  which 
runs  southward,  and  a  tract  of  land  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary,  westward  to 
the  river  Appalachicola.  It  consists  almost  en^ 
tirely  of  what  are  called  everglades,  or  swamps, 
hardly  passable  to  any  but  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  tracts  of  dry  land  that  are  scattered 
among  them.  Eivers.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  navigable  streams,  which, 
in  W.  Florida,  run  from  N.  to  S.  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  in  E.  Florida  run  either  into  the 
Gulf  or  into  the  Atlantic.  The  principal  of 
these  are  St.  John's  River,  the  Hillsborough, 
the  Suwannee  and  its  tributaries;  the  Escambia 
and  other  streams  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Pen- 
sacola;  and  the  Appalachicola,  with  its  tribu- 
tary waters,  serving  as  the  boundary-line  between 
E.  and  W.  Florida.  Climate.  Hot,  though 
various.  In  winter  it  seldom  freezes,  nor  is  the 
cold  ever  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  China 
orange-tree.  In  W.  Florida  the  mercury  seldom 
falls  below  30°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  rises 
above  94°  in  the  shade.  From  the  1st  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  October,  fevers  are  prevalent 
in  all  parts  of  Florida.  Zoology.  The  panther, 
wild  cat,  buffalo,  fox,  hare,  goat,  rabbit,  otter, 
racoon,  flying  squirrel,  armadillo,  opossum, 
guana,  and  several  sorts  of  serpents.  Birds 
exist  in  great  variety,  and  are  numerous.  The 
rivers  abound  in  fish,  but  are,  at  the  same  time, 
infested  with  alligators.  Fro.  Cotton,  coffee, 
rice,  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  the  fruits  of  the 
tropical  regions,  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
wood,  and  in  W.  Florida,  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oats,  corn,  pease,  rye,  and  rice.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  grazinsr-lands.  Fop. 
141,000,  of  whom  62,000  are  coloured.  Lat.  be- 
tween 25°  and  31°  N.  Lon.  between  80°  and 
87°  44'  W.— -Florida  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  the  year  1497,  Its  conquest  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Spaniards  in  1539.  In  1763 
it  was  ceded  to  Britain,  but  in  1781  was  re- 
covered by  Spain,  and  confirmed  to  her  by  the 
peace  of  1783.  In  1821  it  was  purchased  from 
Spain  by  the  United  States ;  in  1839  its  consti-. 
tution  was  formed,  and  in  1845  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union 
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in  December,  18G0,  and  became  one  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  but  was  con- 
strained to  rejoin  the  United  States  in  1866.— 
A  treaty,  called  the  treaty  of  the  Floridas, 
concluded  in  1819,  determined  the  limits  of 
JMexico  and  the  United  States. 

Florida,  Cape,  the  E.  point  of  East  Florida, 
with  a  lig-hthouse  in  lat.  25°  4i'  N.,  Ion.  80° 
37'  W. 

Florida,  Gulf  of,  the  channel  between  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
N.  of  Cuca  island,  and  throug-h  which  the  gulf- 
stream  finds  a  passag-e,  running  N.E.  along  the 
American  coast. 

Florida  Keys,  or  Martyr's  Islands,  a 
number  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by  that  of  Florida. 
On  one  of  the  islets  is  the  arsenal  of  Key- 
west,  belonging  to  the  United  Stales.  Lat. 
between  24°  and  25°  N.  Lon.  between  80°  and 
83°  W. 

Floitr,  ^r.,  floor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cantal,  33  miles  N.E.  from 
Aurillac.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  college,  and 
a  trade  in  corn.  Manf.  Leather,  earthenware, 
and  lace.   Top.  2500. 

YtjOYJ),  jloyd,  several  counties  in  the  United 
States.  They  lie  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana. 

YLVsniNG, flush' -ing,  an  important  seaport  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Scheldt,  where  that  river 
enters  the  North  Sea.  The  approach  to  the 
harbour  is  between  two  jetties,  which  break  the 
action  of  the  sea.  Inside  the  town  are  two 
basins,  one  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  contain 
a  fleet  of  men-of-war,  which  are  entered  by  means 
of  canals.  It  has  large  dockyards,  a  town-hall, 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  board.  It  has  a 
large  trade  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and 
various  English  and  continental  ports.  Fo]}. 
8000.  Lat.  51°  2i'  N.  Lon.  3°  35'  E.— Flushing 
was  the  first  town  which  declared  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1572.  In  1585,  the  prince  of 
Orange  pledged  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan,  which  she  had  made  to  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  in  their  struggle 
against  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  English  held 
it  till  1616.  At  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  and  in  1809  was  bombarded  by  the 
British,  composing  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
under  Lord  Chatham,  when  it  suffered  severely. 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  was  born  here,  1607. 

Flushing,  a  small  seaport  opposite  Falmouth, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  noted  for  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate.  It  has  docks  for  ship- 
building. 

Flushing,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S.,  on 
Long  Island,  9  miles  E.  from  the  city  of  New 
York.    PojJ.  6000. 

FLUVANNA,./7oo-ya»'-?za,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
U.S.  Area.  416  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000,  of 
whom  half  are  coloured. 

Fobbing,  fol'-bi7ig,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  near  the  Thames,  3  miles  E.  from  Horn- 
don-on-thc-Hill,  where  Jack  Cade's  rebellion 
commenced.   Fop.  500. 

FoGARAs, /o-^ar'-as,  a  town  of  Transylvania, 
37  miles  W.  from  Hermanstadt,  with  a  Pro- 
testant gymnasium  or  college.   Fop.  6000. 

FoGGiA.,fodg'-a,  a  walled  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata,  48  miles  N.E.  from 
Bcnevento.  It  is  well  built,  most  of  the  houses 
having  been  reconstructed  since  the  town  was 
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partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  in  1732.  It  has  large  storehouses  for 
keeping  corn,  and  is  the  place  where  the  flocks 
that  feed  on  the  great  plain  ot  ApuUa  are  re- 
gistered.  Fop.  34,000. 

FoGo,  FuEGo,  or  St.  Philip,  fo'-go,  one  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
higher  than  any  of  the  rest,  being  9760  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  appearing  to  be 
one  single  mountain,  though,  on  the  sides,  there 
are  deep  valleys.  Area,  about  140  square  miles. 
The  island  is  without  rivers,  and  almost  without 
fresh  water;  yet  it  is  fertile,  producing  abun- 
dance of  maize,  gourds,  water-melons,  wild  fi'J:s, 
oranges,  and  apples.  Indeed,  it  produces  the 
best  grain  and  fruit  in  the  archipelago.  Fop. 
Estimated  at  6000.  Lat,  14°  53'  N.  Lon.  24° 
30'  W. 

FoHR,  /or,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Schleswig,  in  the  North  Sea.  Part  of  the 
island  belongs  to  Jutland,  and  part  to 
Schleswig.  Area.  25  square  miles.  Fop.  5000. 
Lat.  54^  43'  N.  Lon.  8°  30'  W.— It  exports 
oysters  in  great  quantities  to  Hamburg. 

Foi:si,ficaw,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Ari ego, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  that 
name,  44  miles  S.  from  Toulouse.  It  has  a 
trade  in  leather,  wool,  iron,  and  cattle.  Fop. 
5000. — This  Avas  the  capital  of  the  old  county  of 
Foix,  part  of  the  domain  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  now 
forms  the  department  of  Ariege. — Gaston  de 
Foix  was  born  here. 

Fo-KiAN,  fo'-ke-an,  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  China  Sea, 
and  inclosed  on  its  other  sides  by  the  provinces 
Che-kiang,  Kiang-si,  and  Quang-tong.  Desc. 
Mountainous,  with  the  river  Mingho  running 
through  it,  and  entering  the  sea  below  the 
capital,  Fu-tcheon-foo.  Fro.  Black  tea,  sugar, 
camphor,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Minerals.  Iron 
and  alum.  ^xp.  Tea,  porcelain,  umbrellas,  and 
other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  Imp.  Grain, 
pulse,  salted  meats,  drugs,  fruits,  and  silk 
piece-goods.  Fop.  about  15,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 24°  and  28°  N.  Lon.  between  116°  and 
121°  E. 

Foldvae,  yb?c?'-rar,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Danube,  50  miles  S.  from  Buda.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated,  partly  on  the  side  and  partly  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  was  once  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  fruitful, 
producing  corn  and  wine.  Fop.  10,500. — It  has 
an  extensive  sturgeon-fishery,  and  is  a  steam- 
packet  station. 

FohTiSBiL-L,  foles'-hill,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Warwickshire,  3  miles  from  Coventry.  Fop. 
8000. 

FoBiGNO,  fo-leen'-yo,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Topino,  18  miles  S.U.  from  Spoleto.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  with  a  handsome 
town-hall.  Ilanf.  Woollens,  parchment,  wax 
candles,  soap,  and  playing  cards.   Fop.  9000. 

FoLKSTONE,  or  FOLKESTONE,  foke' -stone,  a 
seaport  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  with  a  spa- 
cious harbour  and  battery,  6  miles  S.W.  from 
Dover,  of  which  cinque  port  it  is  a  member.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  three  narrow,  irregular,  ill- 
paved  streets,  but  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  it  contains  several  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters.  Fop.  9674. — This  place 
is  situated  between  two  high  cliffs,  opposite 
Boulogne,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  line 
of  steam-packcls,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
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trade.  A  viaduct  carries  the  South- L^astern 
Kailway  across  the  hollow  in  which  the  town 
lies. 

FoLLONiCA,/oZ-Zo-«e'-^ffl,  a  maritime  village  of 
Central  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  E. 
from  Piombino.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and, 
on  account  of  its  malaria,  is  almost  entirely 
deserted  from  July  to  October.  It  is  to  this 
place,  however,  that  the  ore  raised  in  the  island 
of  Elba  is  broug-ht  to  be  smelted  during  the 
other  eight  months  in  the  year. 

FoNDi,  fou'-de,  a  town  of  S,  Italy,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Gaeta.  It  consists  of  one  main-street, 
and  a  lew  smaller  ones,  and  is  built  on  the  Via 
Appia,  which  remains  here  in  its  original  state, 
and  is  composed  of  large  flags,  skilfully  fitted 
together  without  cement.  The  wines  of  Fondi 
are  still  in  repute.   Fop.  6000. 

FoNG, /o;?.(7,  the  name  of  numerous  cities  in 
China,  and  forming  a  prefix  to  the  denomina- 
tions of  others. 

FoNTAiNEBLEAu,  fon'-tciin-hlo^  a  town  and 
parish  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
raid  Marne,  37  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  Fop. 
12,000. — There  is  a  celebrated  royal  palace  here 
encompassed  by  parks  and  gardens,  mentioned 
in  history,  ever  since  the  13th  century,  as  the 
residence  of  the  monarchs  of  France.  It  forms 
avast  but  irregular  pile  of  building,  and  was  the 
scene  of  Bonaparte's  first  resignation  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  1814 ;  it  was  also  the  residence 
of  Pope  Pius  VII.  when  he  was  detained  in 
France  for  eighteen  months  by  Napoleon  I.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and 
Lyons. 

FoNTAN-A,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Italy, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  2300. 

FONTARABIA,    Or    FuENTURABIA,  foil-ta-va'- 

be-a,  anciently  Ocaso,  a  strong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  11  miles  N.E. 
from  San  Sebastian.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  situated  on  a  small  penin- 
sula on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Manf.  Linen  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
2100,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  fishing, — It  has  been  frequently  besieged ; 
on  one  occasion,  in  1521,  by  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  in  1719  by  the  duke  of  Berwick;  both  of 
whom  took  it. 

FoNTENAY  LE  CoMTE,./on'-^e-wfft-Ze(r)  Jconte, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendee,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Rochelle.  It  has  a 
church,  with  a  spire  312  feet  high,  a  college,  and 
barracks.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths. 
Fop.  8000. — Fontenay  is  the  name  of  a  great 
many  places  in  France,  with  small  popula- 
tions. 

FoNTENOT,,/b«'-^e-7ioi,  a  village  of  Belgium, 
in  Hainault,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Tournay.  Fop. 
600. — It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  near  it 
in  1745,  in  which  the  l^ritish  and  their  allies 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Saxe. 

FoED,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2300. 

FoBDHAM,  ford'-ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2400. 

FoKDYCE,/or'-(ij£?e,  a  maritime  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Banffshire,  10  miles  VV.  from  Banff. 
Fop.  4000. 

Foreland,  North,  for'-land,  a  promontory 
of  England,  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Kent.  There  is  a  lighthouse  hero  184  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  Height  of  promontory, 
nearly  200  feet.    Lat.  51°  23'  N.    Lon.  V  27'  E. 

FoBELAND,  South:,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Kent,  between  Dover  and  Deal, 
and  16  miles  S.  from  the  North  Foreland,  iho 
Downs  lying  between  these  headlands.  It  lias 
two  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  to  warn  ship.s 
coming  from  the  south  that  they  are  approach- 
ing the  Goodwin  Sands,  iti^.  51°  9' N.  Lon. 
1°  23'  E. 

Forest,  Black.    {See  Black  Forest.) 

Forest  Cantons,  in  Switzerland,  are  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and 
Uri,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne. 

Forfar,  the  chief  town  of  Forfarshire,  in 
Scotland,  situated  in  the  vale  of  Strathmorc, 
near  a  small  lake,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Dundee. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  spacious 
church,  with  a  steeple  150  feet  high,  besides 
various  other  places  of  worship  ;  a  town-house, 
market-place,  and  several  public  schools.  Ilauf. 
Brown  linens,  sheetings,  dowlas,  and  a  kind  of 
shoes,  called  brogues.  Fop.  10,838. — It  has 
communication  by  railway  with  Arbroath,  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  and  Montrose. 

FoREARSHiRE,  or  Angus,  fov' -far-sheer,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine,  E.  by  the  German 
Ocean,  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  W.  by  the 
county  of  Perth.  Area.  889  square  miles.  Desc. 
Irregular  and  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  Grampians,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  300O 
feet,  and  also  by  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  Numerous 
valleys  are  interspersed  throughout  the  moun- 
tains, the  most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  Strath- 
more,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  and  is  distinguished  for  its  fer- 
tility and  romantic  beauty.  Uivers.  The  North 
and  South  Esk,  the  Isla,  and  the  smaller  streams 
of  the  Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  Noran.  Fro. 
The  usual  grain  crops.  Agriculture  is  making 
rapid  progress,  and  the  fisheries  are  conducted 
with  considerable  activity,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  rivers,  considerable  quantities  of  salmon 
being  sent  to  London,  packed  in  large  w^ooden 
boxes,  with  pounded  ice  to  preserve  them. 
Minerals.  Inexhaustible  beds  of  limestone, 
veins  of  porphyry,  large  quantities  of  jasper  of 
different  colours,  from  bright  yellow  to  deep 
red,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish;  and  all 
varieties  of  pebbles.  It  is  said  that  the  real 
topaz  is  found  here  ;  coloured  crystals,  called 
cairngorms,  commonly  five-sided  prisms,  and 
terminating  in  a  pyramid  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, are  a  common  object  of  search  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  are  frequently  found.  Ilanf. 
Linens  ;  this  county  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  that  manufacture  in  Scot- 
land. Bleaching  and  spinning  are  extensively 
prosecuted ;  also  tanning,  brewing,  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  cordage,  and  shipbuilding. 
Several  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery. 
Fop.  204,425. 

FoRiA,/or'-e-a,  a  seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  in 
the  island  of  Ischia,  4  miles  from  Isehia.  Fov. 
5791. 

FoRLi,/or'-Ze,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  tho 
iEmilian  provinces,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Ea- 
venna.  It  has  several  good  edifices,  public  and 
private,  and  a  very  fine  square,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Ilanf.  Silk  ribands,  twist, 
woollens,  and  oil-cloth.  It  has,  besides,  nitre, 
wax,  and  sulphur-works.  Fop.  33,646. — In  1797 
this  place  was  taken  by  the  French.   In  1331^ 
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Charles  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  elder  bro- 
ther of  Napoleon  III.,  died  here,  in  arms  against 
the  pope. — The  Province  of  Forli  has  an  area 
of  900  square  miles,  and  produces  corn,  hemp, 
llax,  saffron,  madder,  and  fruits.  The  silkworm 
is  also  extensively  reared. 

FoELiMPOPOLi,  for'-leem-po'-po-le,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  between  Forli 
and  Cesena.   Fop.  5000. 

FoRMiCHE,  for'-me-kai,  the  name  of  several 
small  island  groups  iu  the  Mediterranean 
;  Sea. 

^  FoRMiGNT,  for-meen'-ye,  a  village  of  France, 
'  in  the  department  Calvados,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Bayeux,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
1450,  between  the  French  and  English,  who 
were  defeated,  and  thereby  forced  to  abandon 
Normandy. 

Formosa  Rio,ybr-»«o'-sa,  the  principal  of  that 
succession  of  large  estuaries  which  open  into 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.  It  is  2  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth.   Lat.  5°  40'  N.   Lon.  4°  20'  E. 

Formosa,  one  of  the  Bissagos  Islands,  in  W. 
Africa.   Lat.  11°  30'  N.   Lon.  16°  10'  W. 

Formosa,  or  Tai-Wais",  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea,  90  miles  E.  from  Canton,  and  separated 
from  the  Chinese  coast  by  a  channel  of  the  same 
name.  Area.  15,000  square  miles.  Desc.  A 
chain  of  mountains,  running  its  whole  length, 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  E.  and  W.,  sepa- 
rating the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  the  east 
from  the  Chinese  colonists  in  the  west.  It  con- 
tains extensive  and  fertile  plains,  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  rivulets  from  the  mountains. 
Fro.  Corn  and  rice,  most  of  the  Indian  fruits, 
many  of  those  of  Europe,  tobacco,  sugar,  pepper, 
camphor,  and  cinnamon.  Wholesome  water  is 
the  only  thing  wanting  in  Formosa;  and  it  is 
said  that  every  kind  of  water  in  it  is  pernicious 
to  strangers.  The  inhabitants  rear  a  great 
number  of  oxen,  on  which  they  generally  ride,  as 
horses  are  scarce.  They  accustom  them  early  to 
this  kind  of  service,  and,  by  daily  exercise,  train 
them  to  go  as  well  as  horses.  Minerals.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Coal-fields  have 
recently  been  discovered;  but  they  have  not 
been  worked.  Exp.  Principally  camphor  and 
rice.  Imp.  Silks,  woollens,  tea,  and  other  ma- 
nufactured goods.  Fop.  2,000,000  Chinese ;  but 
the  number  of  the  natives  in  the  interior  is  not 
known.  Lat.  between  22°  and  25°  30'  N.  Lon. 
121°  E.— The  Dutch  built  the  fort  of  Zealand, 
in  the  W.  part  of  this  island,  in  1634.  They 
were  driven  thence  in  1661,  by  a  Chinese  pirate, 
who  made  himself  master  of  all  the  W.  part.  In 
1682  the  whole  island  submitted  to  the  emperor 
of  China.  In  1782  the  island  was  devastated  by 
a  furious  hurricane,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
in  many  parts  of  the  coast  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  Tai-wan-fu  is  the 
capital. 

FoRRES,/or'-res,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Morayshire,  near  the  Findhorn,  11  miles 
W.  from  Elgin.  The  town  extends  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  possesses  several  churches 
and  chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute,  library,  dis- 
pensary, gaol,  a  free  school,  tind  masonic  lodge, 
Mavf.  Woollen  fabrics.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses a  distillery,  brewery,  and  saw-mills.  Fop. 
4000.— There  is  a  memorial  to  Nelson  on  Cluny 
Hill,  near  the  town.  The  heath  of  Forres  is 
mentioned  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  "Mac- 
beth." Near  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  to  the  W. 
of  the  town,  is  a  curious  sandstone  pillar,  sculp- 
tured with  figures.  It  is  called  Sweno's  stoue, 
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and  is  supposed  to  commemorate  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Danes. 

Fort, /or^,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
military  stations  in  Britain.  1.  Augustus,  a 
fortress  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 
ordered  by  government  to  be  dismantled  in  1818 ; 
32  miles  S.W.  from  Inverness.— 2.  George, 
a  fortress  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, on  the  extremity  of  a  low  peninsula,  pro- 
jecting upwards  of  a  mile  into  the  Moray  Firth. 
It  has  barracks  for  about  3000  troops,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  fortifications  in  the 
United  Kingdom.— 3.  William,  a  fortress  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  Loch  Linnhe.  It  was  ordered  to 
be  dismantled  in  1818.-4.  Pitt,  in  England, 
near  Chatham.— Also  the  prefix  to  various  mili- 
tary stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Fort  de  Feakce,  or  Port  Royal,  roy'-al,  a 
fortified  seaport-town,  and  capital  of  the  island 
of  Martinique.  Fop.  12,000.  Lat.  14°  35'  N. 
Lon.  61°  4'  AV. 

FoRTEVENTURA,  or  FUERTAVEirTUEA,./bo'-afV- 

ta-vain-too' -ra,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  archipelago.  Area.  750  square 
miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  deficient  in  water,  but  pos- 
sessing tracts  of  great  fertility.  It  exports  corn, 
honey,  barilla,  and  goat-skins.  Fop.  17,500. 
Lat.  28°  42'  N.    Lon.  14°  1'  W. 

Forth,  forth,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mountain  Ben  Lomond,  and 
gradually  expanding  in  the  lower  part  into  an 
estuary  called  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  extends 
for  many  miles.  At  its  mouth  this  estuary  is 
from  35  to  40  miles  wide,  from  Fife  Ness  on  the 
N.,  to  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  S.  shore.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Inchgarvie,  Inchcolm,  Inchkeith,  the  Bass,  and 
the  Isle  of  May;  the  largest  of  these  is  but  a 
few  miles  in  circuit.  Lighthouses  are  erected 
on  Inchkeith  and  on  the  Isle  of  May;  and  the 
ruins  of  castles  and  religious  houses  appear  on 
all  the  different  islands.  The  Forth  possesses 
many  good  harbours,  and  St.  Margaret's  Hope, 
above  Queen's  Ferry,  is  one  of  the  safest  road- 
steads in  the  island.  Length  of  river,  including 
the  "links,"  180  miles. 

Forth  Mountains,  a  range  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland,  celebrated  for  being  the  ren- 
dezvous of  15,000  insurgents,  who,  in  1798,  met 
here  previous  to  the  attack  and  capture  of  the 
town  of  Wexford. 

F ouTiN GAJj,f or' -ti7tg-al,  a  mountainous  parish 
of  Scotland,  occupying  the  principal  part  of  the 
N.W.  division  of  Perth.  In  it  are  SchiehaUion, 
Glen  Lyon,  and  Lochs  Rannoch  and  Garry. 

FoRTROSE,ybr^'-rose  a  town  of  Ross-shire,  on 
the  Moray  Firth,  across  which  there  is  a  regular 
ferry  to  Fort  George,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Inver- 
ness.  Fop.  1200. 

Fort  St.  David,  dai'-vid,  a  fortress  of  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Pondiclierry.  An  English  factory,  established 
here  in  1691,  became  the  head  of  the  British 
settlements  in  India  after  the  capture  of  Madras 
by  the  French,  in  1740.  In  1758,  however,  M. 
Lally  took  it  and  demolished  the  fortifications. 

Fortunate  Island,  a  name  given  to  the 
Canaries.    {See  Canaries.) 

Fortune  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Lat.  47°  N. 
Lon.  55°  W. 

FossANO,  fos-sa'-no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on 
the  Stura,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Coni.  It  contains 
a  haiidsome  cathedral  and  several  fine  public 
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and  private  buildings.  Manf.  Silks,  iron  goods, 
paper,  and  leather.  It  has  a  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  district.    Pop.  14,000. 

Fossombrone, /os'-om-6ro'-?ze,  a  town  of  Italy, 
38  miles  N.W.  from  Ancona.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  several  churches.  Manf.  Silk  and 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  6500. 

FosTON,  fos'-ton,  the  name  of  several  Eng- 
lish parishes,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1000. 

FoTHERiNGAT,  fotk'-e-rin-gai,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Oundle.  Fop.  216.— Richard  III. 
■was  born  in  the  castle  of  this  place;  and  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  and  executed 
here.  James  I.  razed  it  to  the  ground  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

FouGERES,  foo'-zhair,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Rcnnes.  Mavf. 
Coarse  linen  and  leather ;  and  it  has  a  trade  in 
honey  and  butter.  Fop.  9470. — This  town  was 
the  scene  of  many  engagements  between  the 
English  and  French,  from  the  11th  to  the  15tli 
centuries. 

FouLAHS,  or  Fellatahs,  foo'-las,  the  name  of 
a  race  of  negroes,  who  are  very  widely  diifused 
throughout  W.  Africa.  Their  origmal  country 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  tract  near 
the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  bearing  the  name  of 
Fooladoo;  but,  by  means  of  conquest  and  emi- 
gration, they  have  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  and  indeed  more  or  less  over 
all  parts  of  W".  Africa.  The  most  populous  and 
powerful  Foulah  kingdom  is  that  part  of  Foota 
Jallon,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Gambia.  They 
possess  also  the  district  situated  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Senegal,  coterminous  with  Foo- 
ladoo ;  Bondou  and  Foota  Torra,  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia;  the  kingdoms  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Senegal;  the  empire  Massino, 
on  the  Niger,  between  Barabarra  and  Timbuc- 
too;  and  VVassela,  to  the  south  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Niger.  The  Foolahs  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  graceful  form  and  handsome 
features  from  the  other  negro  tribes.  They 
differ  also  from  the  Moors,  in  the  mildness  of 
their  manners  and  character. 

Foulness,  foul'-ness,  an  island  of  England, 
in  the  North  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  6  miles 
E.  from  Rochford.   Fop.  631. 

Fountain,  foun'-tain,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  W.  of  Indiana.  Area,  390  square 
miles.   Fop.  14,000. 

Four  Evangelists,  e-vdn'-je-lists,  a  group  of 
four  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaen  or  Magellan.  There  are  several 
others  near  them,  which  compose  a  group  called 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  LaU  52^  34'  S.  Lon.  75° 
6'  W. 

Fou-TCHOU-Foo,  or  Fu-TCHEOU-roo,  foo'- 
tchoo-foo,  a  city  of  China,  in  Fo-kian,  and  the 
most  considerable  in  that  province,  on  account 
of  its  trade  and  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and 
port.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ming-ho  river,  25 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  encompassed  by 
hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  viceroy  and  a 
British  consul.  The  number  of  its  public  build- 
ings, and  the  magnificence  of  its  principal 
bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  arches,  con- 
structed of  white  stone,  and  ornamented  with  a 
double  balustrade,  give  it  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  public  funetiouarics,  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  number,  reside  in  buildings  situated 
in  the  principal  street.  Manf.  Cotton  goods, 
porcelain,  paper,  carving  in  ivor^,  lacquered 
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wares,  silk  goods,  and  dyeing.  It  is  within  70 
miles  of  the  Black-tea  district,  and  has  exten- 
sive lead-mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  Fop.  in- 
cluding its  suburbs,  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
Zat.  26°  12'  N.    Lon.  119°  30'  E. 

FowEY,  fo'-e,  a  river  of  England,  in  Cornwall, 
rising  between  Bodmin  and  Launceston,  and, 
after  a  course  of  30  miles,  falling  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  near  Fowey. 

FowEY,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 24  miles  S.W.  from  Launceston,  on  tlie 
Fowey,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  a  spacious 
and  secure  harbour,  defended  by  forts.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  structure,  with  a 
handsome  tower.  The  pilchard-fishery  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  activity  during  the  summer 
months.   Fop.  1800. 

FowLA,  or  F ovL A.,  fon'-Ia,  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  with  an  elevation  of  nearly  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ext.  2  miles  long, 
by  about  the  same  in  breadth.  Fop.  250.  Lai. 
60°  8' N.    io«.  2°6'W. 

Fox  Islands,  a  cluster  belonging  to  the 
Aleutian  group.    {See  Aleutian  Islands.) 

FoY,  St.,/o^,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  France, 
one  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  40  miles 
E.  from  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the 
Rhone,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Lyons.  Neither  of 
them  has  a  population  above  3000. 

Foyers,  foirs,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, which,  in  its  course,  forms  two 
cascades,  one  of  which  is  30  and  the  other  60 
feet  high,  and  falls  into  Loch  Ness. 

FoYLE,/oiZ,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which,  after 
passing  Londonderry,  expands  into  a  bay  called 
Lough  Foyle,  18  miles  long  and  9  wide. 

Y  R  AG  A,' fra'-ga,  a  town  of  Arragon,  on  the 
borders  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  63  miles  E.  from 
Saragossa.    Fojj.  5000. 

FRAMLiNGHAif,  fr dm' -ling -ham y  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Ipswich.  The  church,  built  of  black  flint,  is  a 
very  stately  edifice,  and  its  steeple  is  100  feet 
high.  Fop.  2500.  Near  Framlingham  are  the 
ruhis  of  a  fine  old  castle  built  by  liedwald,  king 
of  East  Anglia.   Fop.  2252. 

Frampton,  framp'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Francaise,  La,  fra'-saise,  a  to^vn  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  10 
miles  N.^V.  from  Montauban.  Manf.  Earthen- 
ware.  Fop.  4000. 

Francavilla,  fran'-ha-veel'ya,  a  large  and 
regularly-built  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Otranto,  20  miles  from  Taranto. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  the 
houses  showy,  though  in  a  heavy  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Maif.  Woollens,  cottons,  snuffs,  and 
earthenware.  Pojj.  15,500.— In  1734,  this  place 
suffered  severely  by  an  earthquake. — Also  the 
name  of  several  other  towns  in  Italy,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  4000. 

France, /m?zce,  a  country  of  Western  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  English  Channel 
and  Belgium,  E.  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Spain, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  N.W.  it 
is  separated  from  England  by  the  English 
Channel.  On  every  side  of  its  frontier,  except 
the  N,,  it  has  strong  natural  barriers  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  ridge  of  Jura,  and  the 
Vosges.  Ext.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  about  620  milee,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  W,  about  570  miles.  Area.  209,000 
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square  miles,  including  Corsica.  Coast.  About 
1200  miles,  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
English  Channel,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
Capes.  Gris  Nez  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  La 
Hogue  in  the  Channel,  Barfleur,  and  Bee  du 
Raz.  Bays  and  Roads.  The  principal  are 
Cancale,  St.  Brieue,  Douarnenez,  and  Audierne 
on  the  W,,  La  Forest  and  Quiberon  on  the  S.W. 
of  Brittany,  and  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  Roads  are,  the 
Basque,  or  the  Bay  of  La  Rochelle,  and  those  of 
Brest,  Toulon,  Grimaud,  Napoule,  and  Jouan. 
The  four  last  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  Islands. 
Few  and  unimportant :  Belleisie,  Yon,  He, 
Oleron,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Ushant  off  the  W. 
of  Brittany,  and  Corsica  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Folitical  Divisions.  Previous  to  1798,  France 
was  divided  into  military  governments,  noted 
m  the  following  table  under  old  provinces, 
which,  in  that  year,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
divided  into  departments,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and 
communes. 

OLD  PROVINCES.  DEPAETMENTS. 

French  Flanders    Nord  or  North. 

Artois    Pas-de-Calais. 

Pieardy   Somme. 

Kormancly    Seine-Inferieure,  Calva- 

dos, Manche,  Orne, 
and  Eure. 

Isle  of  France   Seine,  Seine  and  Oise, 

Oise,  Aisne,  Seine  and 
Marne. 

Champagne   Marne,  Ardennes,  Aube, 

Upper  Marne. 

Lorraine    Meuse,  Moselle,  Meur- 

the,  Vosges. 

Alsace    Upper    Rhine,  Lower 

Rhine. 

Brittany    Ille  and  Vilaine,  Cotes- 

du-Nord  or  Coasts  of 
the  North,  Finisterre, 
Morbihan,  Lower 
Loire. 

Maine  and  Perchc         Sarthe,  Mayenne. 

Anjou    Maine  and  Loire. 

Touraine   Indre  and  Loire. 

Orleanais   Loiret,  Eure  and  Loire, 

Loire  and  Cher. 

Berry    Indre,  Cher. 

Nivernais   Nievre. 

Burgundy    Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,  Saone 

and  Loire,  Ain, 
Franclic-Comte    Upper  Saone,  Doubs, 

Jura. 

Poitou   Vendee,  Deux-Sevres, 

Vicnne. 

Marche    Creuse. 

Limousin   Correze,  Upper  Viennc. 

Bourbonnais    AUier. 

Saintonge,  Aunis  and 

Angoumai's   Charente,  Lower  Cha- 

rente. 

Auvcrgne   Pay-de-D6me,  Cantal. 

Lyonnais   Rhone,  Loire. 

Dauphine   Upper    Alps,  Drome, 

Isere. 

Guiennc    Dordogne,  Gironde,  Lot 

and  Garonne,  Tarn 
and  Garonne,  Lot, 
Aveyron. 

Gaseony    Gers,    Landes,  Upper 

Pyrenees, 
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Beam,    Navarre  and 
Comtc-de-Foix    Lower  Pyrenees,  Ariege. 

Roussillon    Eastern  Pyrenees. 

Languedoc    Upper  Garonne,  Aude, 

Tarn,  Gard,  Lozere, 
Ardeche, Upper  Loire, 
Hdrault. 

Avignon,  Venaisin,  and 

Orange   Vaueluse. 

Provence   Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 

Lower  Alps,  Var. 

Corsica   Corsica. 

Savoy    Savoy,  Upper  Savoy. 

Nice    Maritime  Alps. 

Besc.  Level,  or  gently  undulating.  In  regard 
to  soil,  vast  tracts  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  and 
Gaseony,  come  under  the  description  of  heath 
or  moor-land,  having  a  gravelly,  sandy,  or 
stony  surface,  almost  unfit  for  tillage.  With 
regard  to  mountains,  the  surface  lost  to  tillage 
in  the  interior,  where  the  ranges  of  Auvergne 
connect  themselves  with  those  of  Languedoc, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence,  is  not  considerable. 
A  striking  feature  in  the  face  of  the  country  is 
the  Landes,  lying  between  the  A  dour  and  the 
Gironde.  They  consist  of  heaths  or  marshes, 
presenting  nothing  but  a  desert,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  pasture  or  culti- 
vated land.  The  few  inhabitants  of  this  region 
are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  sheep,  which 
they  tend  mounted  on  stilts,  by  which  they 
raise  themselves  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  Mountains.  The  most  considerable  are 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Auvergne,  Jura, 
and  the  Vosges.  The  Alps,  lying  between 
France  and  Italy,  have  for  their  principal 
summits,  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Cenis,  G-enevre, 
and  Viso,  which  rise  to  the  majestic  heights  of 
15,775,  11,455,  11,785,  and  12,585  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  summits  in  the 
Pyrenees,  which  separate  France  from  Spain,  are, 
Nethon,  Maladetta,  and  Mont  Perdu,  rising 
respectively  to  11,170,  10,865,  and  10,990  feec 
in  height.  The  Cevennes  culminate  in  Lozere, 
4884,  and  Mezen,  5794  feet ;  the  Auvergne,  in 
the  Puy-de-D6me,  4806 ;  Cantal,  6100;  and  Pic- 
de-Saney,  6188  feet.  It  was  in  ascending  the 
Puy-de-Dome  that  Pascal's  famous  discovery 
was  made,  which  proved  that  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Jura  mountains,  between 
Franche-Comte  and  Switzerland,  culminate  in 
the  Reculet,  5959  feet  in  height;  and  the 
Vosges,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  reach 
their  highest  point  in  the  Ballon  d' Alsace, 
which  is  4124  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  summits  named  here  are  only 
to  be  taken  as  the  highest  within  the  boundaries 
of  France,  liico-s.  The  principal  are  the  Seine, 
Loire,  Garonne,  and  Rhoue;  and  there  are  many 
others,  which  give  a  name  to  the  departments 
through  which  they  flow.  The  Seine  falls  into 
the  English  Channel;  the  Loire  and  Garonne 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  the  Rhone  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  other  important 
rivers  are,  the  Rhine,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Sambre, 
Scheldt,  and  Lys,  which  flow  into  the  North 
Sea;  the  Somme,  Oise,  Orne,  Mavne,  Aisne, 
Yonne,  and  Eure,  which  fall  into  the  English 
Channel;  the  Blavet,  Vilaine,  Adour,  Allier, 
Cher,  Indre,  Vicnne,  Creuse,  Marenne,  Sarthe, 
Loire,  Gers,  Dordogne,  Ariege,  Sarn,  and  Lot, 
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which  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Audc, 
Anie,  Hcrault,  Saone,  Doubs,  Isere,  and 
Durance,  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean. 
]\Iost  of  the  chief  rivers  are  connected  by  canals, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
400  navig-able  rivers,  and  500  smaller  streams, 
in  France,  ia^es.  None  of  importance.  Along 
the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Medi- 
terranean there  are  lagoons,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  thin  strips  of  land;  but  they  are,  in 
creneral,  extremely  shallow.  Forests.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Ardennes,  Fontainebleau, 
Compiegne,  and  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-eighth  of  the  superficial  area  is  covered 
with  wood.  Climate.  In  tlie  N.,  it  is  similar 
to  what  it  is  in  England,  rain  occurring 
frequently,  and  the  country  being,  consequently, 
fit  for  pasture.  The  interior  is  different,  having 
much  drier  weather  and  fewer  changes.  In  the 
S.  the  heat  is  excessive;  and  the  corn  crops 
are  often  blighted  from  the  want  of  rain.  On 
the  W.  coasts  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air, 
and  rain  is  more  frequent.  Zoology/.  Among  the 
icild  animals  are  the  wolf,  bear,  wdld  boar,  fox, 
wild  cat,  stag,  roebuck,  fallow-deer,  chamois, 
rabbit,  and  hare.  The  domestic  animals  are  the 
horse,  ass,  mule,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig. 
Among  birds  are  the  eagle,  falcon,  partridge, 
buzzard,  quail,  and  lark.  Bees  are  kept  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Fish  abound  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers;  salmon  in  the 
estuaries,  and  shellfish  on  the  shores.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  anchovy  and 
the  tunny  are  caught;  and,  near  its  shores,  the 
kermes,  an  insect  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  is 
found.  Fro.  AVheat,  barley,  oats,  pulse,  potatoes, 
truffles,  and  beetroot,  from  which  sugar  is  made ; 
lint,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-woods,  and  medi- 
cinal plants.  In  the  S.,  olives,  oranges,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  the  pistachio 
nut.  The  vine  is  cultivated  over  a  space  equal 
to  the  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  superficial 
area  of  the  country;  and  the  Burgundy,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Champagne  districts  produce  wines 
of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Timber  for 
carpentry  and  for  shipbuilding  purposes  is 
largely  grown;  and,  in  the  S.,  the  cork-tree 
abounds.  31inerals.  Iron,  which  is  found  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  sulphur,  gold,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  gold  produced  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant, but  the  iron,  coal,  and  salt-works  are  of 
great  value.  Marble,  alabaster,  slate,  and  a 
few  precious  stones,  are  also  found.  Manf.  In  the 
development  of  these,  France  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
produce  of  iron  and  steel  goods  she  made 
immense  advances,  without  neglecting  other 
industrial  arts,  for  which  she  has  long  been 
famed.  Her  most  important  manufactures  are 
those  of  watches,  jewellery,  arms,  cabinet-work, 
coach-building,  pottery,  glass,  crystal,  musical 
instruments,  chemicals,  oil,  soap,  beetroot, 
sugar,  dyeing,  paper-making,  printing,  woollens, 
silks,  linens,  cottons,  carpets,  shawls,  and  lace. 
Comraerce.  The  chief  commercial  harbours  of 
France  are  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre- 
de-Gracc,  St.  Malo,  L'Orient,  Bayonne,  Dunkirk, 
Dieppe,  and  Rochelle.  Marseilles  trades  with 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Levant;  Bordeaux 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  with  the 
north  of  Europe,  to  a  great  extent  in  wine. 
Nantes  has  likewise  a  share  of  the  colonial  and 
wine  trade.  Havre  is  one  of  the  principal 
Boaports  through  whicli  trade  is  carried  on  with 
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England.  France  has  commercial  relations 
of  an  extensive  and  important  character  with 
the  following  countries: — Belgium,  Switzerland, 
England,  Italy,  Bussia,  Germany,  Spain,  the 
United  States  of  North  Am.erica,  and  her  own 
colonics.  Treaties  of  commerce  exist  between 
France  and  the  counti'ies  that  have  been 
named,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
which  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England  in  1860  by  the  agency  of  Bichard 
Cobden,  to  allow  the  importation  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  either  country  into  the 
other  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  in  1860  that  Napoleon  III.  succeeded  in 
removing  some  of  the  restrictions  that  the 
principles  of  prohibition  and  protection  had 
placed  on  the  trade  of  France,  and  inaugurated 
a  system  somewhat  approaching  that  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  free-trade  principles 
in  England.  This  commercial  reform,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  reflective  minds,  was  destined 
to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  largely  increased 
development  of  the  internal  and  external 
resources  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
industrious  populations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Gov.  At  present  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, with  the  title  of  emperor  to  the 
sovereign.  There  are  three  houses  of  legis- 
lature,—the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  and 
the  Council  of  State.  The  Senate,  limited  to 
150  members,  is  composed  of  men  of  exalted 
rank  and  station,  cardinals,  marshals,  and 
admirals,  and  of  citizens  whom  the  emperor 
may  think  proper  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
senators.  They  are  appointed  for  life,  and, 
although  their  services  are  gratuitous,  the  em- 
peror may  grant  them  dotations,  not  to  exceed 
£1250  per  annum.  The  Legislative  Body  is 
elected  by  the  people  on  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one 
representative  to  every  35,000  electors.  These 
receive  an  allowance  of  100  francs  per  month 
during  the  session,  and  are  elected  for  six  years. 
Besides  these  bodies,  there  is  a  Council  of  State, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  are  about  150  in  number.  The 
emperor  presides  over  this  body,  and  in  his 
absence,  a  vice-president  takes  his  place.  Under 
the  emperor's  direction,  it  draws  up  projects  of 
law,  regulates  the  public  administration,  and 
resolves  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  tho 
matters  of  administration.  It  maintains,  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  the  discussion 
of  the  projects  of  laws  before  the  Senate  and 
Legislative  Body.  The  councillors  of  state, 
charged  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  each 
councillor  receives  a  salary  of  £1000  per  annum. 
The  ministers,  who  preside  over  the  several 
departments  of  the  government,  are  ten  in 
number,  they  are  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  pleasure :  they 
have  a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  sit 
and  deliberate  in  the  Council  of  State.  The 
governments  of  France,  however,  for  the  last 
seventy  years,  have  been  extremely  various.  lu 
that  period  the  country  has  seen  thirteen 
governments,  each  differing  from  the  others 
in  origin  and  in  aim.  The  following  succinct 
account  of  the  principal  of  these,  Ibrms  a 
curious  comment  upon  the  political  versatility 
of  this  nation  : — Louis  XVI.  and  the  Assemblies, 
May  5,  17S9,  to  August  10,  1792;  the  Con- 
vention, with  its  revolutions  and  incessant 
changes,  September  24, 1792,  to  October  6, 1795; 
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the  Directory,  October  5,  1795,  to  November  7, 
1799;  the  Consulate  for  a  limited  period, 
December  24,  1709,  to  August  2,  1802:  the 
Consulate  for  life,  August  2,  1802,  to  May  18, 
1804;  tlie  Empire,  May  18,  1804,  to  April  2, 
1814;  the  Restoration,  April  24,  1814,  to  March 
20,  1815,  the  Empire,  March  27  to  June  22, 
1815;  the  Restoration,  July  8,  1815,  to  August, 
1830;  the  Government  of  July,  August  9,  1830, 
to  February  24,  1848 ;  the  Republic,  February 
26,  1843,  to  December  2,  1851 ;  the  Presidency 
for  10  years,  Deceraber  20-21, 1851,  to  December 
9, 1852 ;  the  Empire,  December  9, 1852.  During 
the  same  period  of  70  years,  there  have  been 
promulgated  12  Constitutions,  which  have  had, 
in  France,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the 
force  of  fundamental  law : — the  Constitution  of 
September  14,  1790;  the  Constitution  of  June 
24,  1793 ;  the  Constitution  of  the  5th  Fructidor, 
year  III.;  the  Constitution  of  the  22nd  Frimaire, 
year  VTlL;  the  Senatus-Consultum  of  the  16th 
Thermidor,  year  X.;  the  decree  of  the  Senate  of 
the  28th  Floreal,  year  XII.;  the  Charter  of 
1814;  the  Additional  Act  of  1815;  the  republi- 
can Constitution  of  1848 ;  the  Constitution  put 
forth  by  the  president,  of  January  14-22,  1852 ; 
the  same  constitution  modified  by  the  Senatus- 
Consultum  of  November  7th,  1852,  and  the 
Plebiscite  of  January  21-22, 1852.  In  all  this 
we  have  a  specimen  of  the  force  and  unity  to 
which  the  Revolution  has  sacrificed  the  rights 
aud  liberty  of  France !  In  both  catalogues  we 
have  omitted  all  that  was  simply  ephemeral, 
Vv'ith  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  of  1793 
by  the  revolutionary  government.  Adminis- 
TiiATiois'  OP  Justice. — The  administrators  of 
justice  are  very  numerous.  There  is  a  mayor 
and  municipal  council  for  each  commune,  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  the  depart- 
ment over  each  canton,  a  subprefet  over  each 
arrondissement,  and  a  prefet  over  each  depart- 
ment. There  is  a  court  of  the  first  instance  for 
each  arrondissement,  a  provincial  court  of 
appeal  in  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce  in  every  place  where 
mercantile  differences  are  likely  to  occur.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  tribunals  of  police,  or 
petty  municipal  courts,  for  the  punishment  of 
small  delinquencies;  and  tribunals  of  commerce, 
composed  of  merchants,  who  act  without  salary. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Coiir  de  Cassatio7i,  or 
highest  court  in  France,  which  is  stationary  at 
Paris,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all  appeals  from 
the  twenty-seven  provincial  courts,  and  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  offences  against  the  State.  Juries  are  em- 
ployed in  criminal  cases  only.  Education.  The 
educational  system  of  France  is  governmental, 
and  is  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  establishments  consist  of 
primary  schools,  answering  to  our  smaller 
parish  schools ;  communal  schools,  called  secon- 
dary schools,  or  colleges;  lycees,  now  called 
royal  colleges ;  large  provincial  schools,  where 
the  pupils  meet  in  classes,  and  are  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  even  rhetoric.  Lastly 
come  the  universities,  or  academies,  which, 
including  Paris,  are  twenty-six  in  number. 
JReZ.  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  exception  of 
about  2,000,000  Protestants  and  60,000  Jews. 
The  established  church  had  formerly  very 
extensive  landed  property;  but,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  great  revolution,  these  lands,  the 
value  of  which  was  computed  at  one  hundred 
milliona  sterling,  became  thQ  property  of  the 
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State  by  an  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
a  fixed  income  in  money  was  allotted  to  the 
clergy.  Army.  The  whole  of  the  (nominal) 
army  of  France  may  be  broadly  estimated  at 
800,000  soldiers  of  all  ranks;  thus  classified  : — 
viz.,  staff,  8000;  military  schools,  3500;  invalids, 
6000;  gendarmerie,  30,000;  infantry,  525,000; 
cavalry,  105,000;  artillery,  70,000;  "engineers, 
17,500;  equipage-train,  15,000;  artisans  of 
government  workmen,  10,000 ;' military  infir- 
maries, 4000;  and  military  justice,  6000.'  Navy, 
The  French  navy  numbers  about  600  vessels 
afloat  and  building  in  the  docks,  or  under- 
going transformation  from  sailing  vessels  into 
screw  steamers.  About  three-fourths  of  these 
vessels  are  steamers,  and  the  whole  force  carries 
about  15,000  guns.  There  are  about  75,000  sailors 
in  the  French  navy,  inclusive  of  those  who  arn 
employed  in  the  coastguard  service,  while  the 
French  marines  may  be  estimated  at  25,000. 
These  numbers  are  only  given  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  amount,  as  every  year 
brings  some  alteration  in  the  existing  number 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Fop.  37,472,73'>.. 
Lat.  between  42°  20'  and  51°  6'N.  Lon.  between 
4°  40'  W.  and  8°  15'  Y!..— Foreign  Fossessions^ 
These  in  America  comprise  Martinique,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Cayenne,  Desirade,  Marie-Galante, 
Saintes,  a  part  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Antilles, 
French  Guiana,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  New- 
foundland. In  Africa,  Algeria,  Goree,  and 
Senegal;  the  islands  Bourbon  and  St.  Marie, 
portions  of  Madagascar,  and  the  islands  Ma- 
yotta  and  Nossi-Bc;  Ado  Assinie,  on  the  W.  of 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea.  In  Asia,  Pondi- 
cherry  and  Karikal,  Mahe,  Yanaon,  and  Chan- 
dernagore,  in  Bengal.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Marquesas  islands  and  Tahiti,  taken  pos- 
session of  in  1841,  and  New  Caledonia  in  1854. 
— The  history  of  France  cannot  be  said  to 
commence  till  the  reign  of  Clovis,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  Merovee,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  On  his  accession,  iu 
481,  the  Visigoths,"  Burgundians,  Romans,  and 
Germans  were  disputing  amongst  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Gaul ;  Clovis,  however,  proved  the  superiority 
of  the  Franks,  defeated  the  Romans  at  Soissons*, 
in  486;  subjugated  the  Germans  after  the  battle 
of  Tolbiac,  in  496;  confined  the  Visigoths  to  the 
possession  of  Septimania,  by  the  victory  of 
Vouille ;  and  shook  the  power  of  the  Burgun- 
dians, whom  his  sons  finally  conquered  in  534. 
After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
ami)ngst  his  four  children,  Thierry,  Clodomir, 
Childebert,  and  Clotaire.  In  558  these  were 
again  united  under  Clotaire,  and,  subsequently, 
after  some  internecine  struggles,  a  second 
division  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  four 
kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  Aquitaine.  Of  these,  the  two  former  were 
the  most  oowerful,  but,  in  687,  Austrasiatook  the 
lead  of  the  other,  it  having  been  converted  into 
a  kind  of  republic,  governed  by  the  D'Heristal 
family,  under  the  title  of  dukes.  These  dukes, 
or  mayors  of  the  palace,  now  became  virtually 
the  masters  of  the  Neustrian  kings;  Burgundy 
also  submitted  to  them,  and  Aquitaine,  which 
had  been  overrun  by  the  Moors,  found  a  libera- 
tor in  Charles  M  artel,  732.  Twenty  years  after 
this,  Pepin-le-Bref  took  possession  of  the  crown, 
denosing  Childerec  III.,  the  last  Merovingian 
king,  and  becoming  himself  the  first  of  the 
Carlo vingiaii  dynasty.  Pepin  now  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Aquitania  and  Septimania,  and 
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iniited,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of  France 
under  his  swav,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany. 
He  extended  his  influence  as  far  as  Italy;  forced 
Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  acknowledge 
Pope  Stephen  II.,  and  made  a  gift  of  a  territory 
to  the  pope.  Charlemagne,  his  son,  succeeded, 
v/ho  conquered  southern  Spain,  Italy,  Saxon 
Germany,  Bavaria;  and  thus  formed  an  im- 
mense kingdom,  which,  in  800,  he  proclaimed 
ilic  new  Empire  of  the  West.  This  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  states  in  one  vast  empire 
did  not  long  hold  together,  and  about  84b,  it 
broke  up  into  the  khigdoms  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany 
being  nominally  held  by  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  until  911,  when  it  became  elective.  In 
I^ranee,  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of 
Charles  Martel's  line  dates  from  843;  the  feudal 
system  commences,  and  this  increases,  at  the 
expense  of  royalty,  when,  in  887,  Eudes,  Count 
of  Paris,  one  of  the  principal  feudal  chiefs, 
seizes  the  throne,  on  which  the  Carlovingians 
had  sat  for  some  years  without  either  territory 
or  power.  The  princes  of  this  line  were  twice 
restored  to  the  throne,  first  in  898,  and  again  in 
936 ;  but  they  failed  to  retain  the  sceptre,  and 
definitively  gave  way  to  the  Capet  dynasty  in 
987.  The  efforts  of  able  sovereigns  and  their 
long  reigns,  the  formation  of  a  free  burgher 
class,  the  gift  of  charters  and  corporate  rights 
to  various  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  enterprises 
of  the  Crusades,  tended  to  enlarge  the  royal 
authority.  From  1108  to  1226  the  French  ter- 
ritory under  the  Capets,  which,  at  first,  only 
included  the  duchy  oi  France,  rapidly  extended, 
and  jS'ormandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  were 
recovered  from  England,  which  had  held  them 
up  to  this  time.  The  large  provinces  of  Guienne 
and  Gascony  were  on  the  point  of  reverting  to 
the  crown,  but  Louis-le-Jeune's  divorce  from 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  in  1152,  prevented  this 
consummation.  Louis  IX.,  called  the  Saint,  did 
not  greatly  add  to  his  territory,  but,  during  his 
reign,  from  1226  to  1270,  he  increased  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  under  Philip  III.,  from  1270  to  1284,  when 
Languedoc  was  added  to  the  crown,  the  inter- 
vention of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
extended  its  influence  as  far  as  Naples.  Philip 
IV.  began  the  recovery  of  the  territories  ceded 
to  Lothaire  in  843 ;  fought  successfully  against 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  and 
opposed  to  the  nobles,  the  States  General, 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  assemble,  and  the 
Parliament,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  real  founder.  Under  his  sons,  from 
1314  to  1328,  a  feudal  reaction  commenced, 
which  these  princes  blindly  supported;  the 
Valois  branch  followed  their  example,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1337,  broke  out  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Vanquished  at  Crecy,  under  Philip  de 
Valois,  in  1346,  and  again  at  Poitiers  during 
John  II.'s  reign,  France  somewhat  recovered 
herself,  from  1364  to  1380,  under  Charles  V. 
The  mmority,  and  afterwards  the  insanity  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  conflictmg  interests  of  the 
royal  prmces,  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  conflicts  between  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  Gascons,  again  shook  the  stability  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  very  centre.  The  Enghsh, 
after  the  crowning  victory  of  Agincourt,in  1415, 
occupied  nearly  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France,  when  the  extraordinary  successes  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  in  1429,  changed  the  aspect  of 
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affairs.  Charles  VII.  was  now  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  the  English,  after  a  succession  ot 
battles,  finally  evacuated  France  in  1453.  Louis 

XI.  was  successful  in  curtailing  the  power  of 
his  vassals,  and  added  considerable  territories 
to  his  kingdom,  from  1461  to  1483.  Charles 
VIII.  was  engaged  in  the  Italian  wars;  Louis 

XII.  exhausted  his  kingdom  in  continuing 
them;  Francis  I.,  who  defeated  the  Swiss  at 
Marignano,  in  1515,  but  was  himself  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525,  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  enormous  power  oi 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  Henry  II.'s  reign, 
1562  to  1589,  the  religious  wars  commenced 
between  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot  parties, 
devastating  and  impoverishing  the  kingdom; 
and  in  1589,  the  d£ath  of  Henry  III.  terminated 
the  Valois  line  of  monarchs.  With  Henry  IV. 
the  Bourbon  branch  rose  to  the  throne :  and 
this  good  king  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 
healed  the  wounds  of  his  country,  and  gave  her 
peace  which  enabled  her  to  recover  from  her 
exhaustion.  Under  Louis  XIII.,  from  1610  to 
1643,  Cardinal  Richelieu  broke  up  the  remaining 
power  of  the  feudatories  of  the  crown,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the 
succeeding  sovereign.  The  "  Thirty  Years' 
War,"  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1643,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1659,  made"  Fran(.'e  the  first  power  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and 
Rysv;ick,  in  1678  and  1697  respectively,  were 
not  disadvantageous  to  her,  although  she  had 
to  sign  an  unfavourable  peace  at  Utrecht,  iu 
1713,  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Under  Louis  XV.,  from  1715  to  1774,  Lorraine 
and  Corsica  were  acquired,  but  in  other  respects 
the  country  gave  way  before  the  influence  ol' 
Austria,  and  lost  many  of  her  colonies.  At 
this  period,  however,  the  literature  of  France 
made  great  strides,  and  her  language  became 
that  of  nearly  every  European  court.  Under 
Louis  XVI.,  assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
American  revolutionists  to  enable  them  to 
become  independent  of  their  mother-country, 
and  in  1789  occurred  the  Revolution,  which 
overthrew,  at  the  same  time,  the  old  consti- 
tution of  France  and  its  reigning  dynasty.  The 
renublic  existed  from  1792  to  1804,  when  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  I.  was  established,  and 
lasted  till  1814,  The  Bourbons  now  returned, 
and  in  the  persons  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  (with  the  exception  of  the  "  hundred  days  '* 
after  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba),  held  tho 
crown  till  1830,  when  its  younger  branch,  repre- 
sented by  Louis  Philippe,  was  elected  to  reign 
over  the  French.  On  February  24,  1848,  a 
sudden  revolution  overturned  the  monarchy 
and  established  the  republic.  In  1852  the 
empire  was  restored  iinder  Napoleon  HI. 

Feance,  Isle  of.    {See  Mauritius.) 

Franche-Comte,  or  Upper  Burgundy, 
franzh  kone'-tai,  the  name,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  a  province  of  France,  adjacent  to 
Switzerland  and  Lorraine.  Its  capital  was  Be- 
san^on ;  it  is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
Upper  Saone,  Jura,  and  Doubs.  It  was  annexed 
to  France  by  the  treaty  ol  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

Francis,  St.,  a  river  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  rising 
25  miles  from  St.  Genevieve,  and  falling  in  the 
Mississippi,  45  miles  from  Memphis.  Its  sin- 
gularly pellucid  waters  abound  in  fish. — The 
name  of  various  places  in  the  United  States. 

Francis,  St.,  a  cape  of  S.  Africa,  W.  of  St. 
Francis  Bay,  Cape  Colony.  ia^.34°10'S.  Lon^ 
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24°  53'  E. — The  name,  also,  of  a  cape  of  Concep- 
tion Bay,  Newfoundland— A  lake,  formed  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Canada,  35  miles  S.VV.  from  Mon- 
treal, 30  miles  in  leng'th,  by  2  in  breadth.— A 
g-roup  of  islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Australia. 
Lat.  32°  32'  S.    Lon.  133°  17'  E. 

Francisco,  Sa.-n,  frari-sis'-ko,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  California,  U.vS.,  stands  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  strip  of  land  which  forms  the 
S.W.  side  of  Francisco  Bay.  The  town  consists 
of  several  straig-ht  and  wide  streets,  built  pa- 
rallel with  the  bay;  a  number  of  cross  streets, 
extremely  steep  ;  and  two  large  squares.  For- 
merly, the  buildings  were  nearly  all  composed 
of  peculiarly  frail  wooden  or  framework  struc- 
tures, which  were  covered  with  cotton  cloth, 
and  seemed  half-house,  half-tent.  The  frequent 
fires,  however,  which  have  devastated  the  place, 
caused  these  tenements  to  disappear,  and,  in- 
stead of  these,  fine  and  substantial  brick-build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  streets  also,  which 
used  to  be  muddy  and  impassable,  are  now  over- 
laid with  planks  in  the  American  fashion,  and 
the  paths  on  either  side  are  broad  and  well 
kept;  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  a  thriving-  and 
prosperous  city.  It  has  spacious  and  convenient 
wharfs,  built  on  piles,  and  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  ships  ;  and  the  harbour  is  filled  with 
sailing  and  steam-vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  By  steam-vessels  it  has  connexion  with 
Stockton,  an  inland  town  on  the  San  Joaquim 
river,  Sacramento  City,  and  Panama.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  100,000;  but  the  number 
is  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  on  account  of  the 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  miners  and 
emigrants.  Lat.  37°  48'  N.  Lon.  122°  28'  W.— 
The  Bay  may  be  called  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  striking,  a  bold  and 
rocky  shore  rendering  it  completely  land-locked, 
and  arresting  the  force  of  the  rush  of  the  tide 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  to  it. 
Several  islands,  some  of  which  are  covered  with 
verdure,  whilst  others  are  barren,  are  mclosed 
in  the  bay.  The  Sierra  Bolbones,  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  rises 
to  the  E.,  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  bay  are  the 
bays  of  San  Pablo  and  of  Suisson.  The  latter, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquim,  is  about  14  miles  in  length. 
The  former  is  largest  in  area,  and  nearly  circular 
in  form.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  itself,  exclu- 
sive of  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  is  about  40  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  miles. 

Fkancisco,  Sao,  an  island  of  Brazil,  from  the 
coast  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel, 
called  the  Sao  Francisco  river.  JExt.  24  miles 
long,  by  about  10  broad.  Besc.  Of  an  irregular 
shape,  "lessening  in  width  towards  the  N.,  and 
not  of  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  various  small  islets,  and 
watered  by  several  streams,  which  increase  its 
fertility.  Pro.  Mandioca,  rice,  millet,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  some  of  which  is  exported. — The  town, 
9  miles  from  the  sea,  has  its  houses  principally 
of  mud ;  but  there  is  a  church,  built  of  stone, 
which  rises  conspicuously  above  them.  There 
is  also  an  hospital  with  a  small  chapel.  Fo}).  of 
the  whole  island,  about  7000. 

Fkancisco  Sao,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  province  of  Minaes-Geraes,  flow- 
ing thence  through  Bahia,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1500  miles,  falling  into  the  Atlantic, 
60  miles  N.  K.  from  Sergipe  del  Key.  It  has  two 
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mouths,  and  receives  many  affluents,  both  on  its 
right  and  left ;  but  owing  to  the  bar  at  one  of 
its  mouths,  and  its  numerous  ranids  and  cata- 
racts, it  is  not  navigable. 

Francois,  St.,  franse'-waiv,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  8  miles  E.  from  St.  Ann. 
Its  chief  productions  are  sugar  and  cotton. 
Fop.  6000. 

FjRANcoLi,/ra?i-^o'-?e,  a  small  river  of  Spain, 
rising  about  3  miles  from  Prades,  in  Catalonia; 
thence  flowing  throush  Tarragona,  and,  after  a 
course  of  30  miles,  falling  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
_  Fka^^conia,  fran-lco'-ne-a,  one  of  the  ten 
circles  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Germany,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  by  the  treaties  of  1815, 
fell  to  Bavaria,  and  now  forms  the  circles  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia;  the  rest 
was  divided  between  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

Fkaneker,  ,/ran'-e-A-e/*,  a  well  built  and  very 
clean  town  of  Holland,  in  Friesland,  situated  on 
a  canal,  9  miles  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  11 
miles  S.W.  from  Leenwarden.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  and  is  an  old  place,  having  become  a 
chartered  town  in  1191.  Its  university  was 
founded  in  1585.    Fop.  4000. 

FhankenberG",  fran'-ken-hairq,  a  town  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  34  miles  S.W.  fromCassel.  Manf. 
Woollen  stufis,  cotton,  and  leather.  Fop.  3500. 
—Another  in  Saxony,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Mulde,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Chemnitz.  Mayif. 
Linen  and  cotton  weaving ;  and  mining  is  car- 
ried on.  The  place  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.  Fop.  6500. 

Fkankenhauseit,  fran' -hen-Jlou' -sen,  a  town 
of  Schwartzburg  Ruddstadt,  a  principality  of 
Central  Germany,  on  the  Wipper,  27  miles  N. 
from  Erfurt.    Fop.  5000. 

Fkanken-stein,  fran'-ken-stine,  a  town  of 
Silesia,  standing  on  an  eminence  about  850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  35  miles  S.W.  from 
Breslau.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
tiles,  and  powder.  Fop.  6100.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  circle,  with  an  area  of  160  square  miles, 
generally  flat  and  fertile.   Fop.  48,000. 

FRANKFOET-ON--THE-MAiN,/r«wA:'-/or^,  a  city 
of  Germany,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Germanic 
diet,  situated  on  the  Main,  about  20  miles  above 
its  influx  into  the  Rhine,  and  16  miles  N.  from 
Darmstadt.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two 
unequal  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge,  that  on  the  north  bank,  called  Frankfort 
Proper,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  other, 
which  is  called  Sachsenhausen.  Frankfort  was 
formerly  fortified ;  but  most  of  its  outworks  are 
now  converted  into  gardens  and  promenades; 
it  is  entered  by  nine  handsome  gates,  built  to 
resemble  Grecian  temples.  The  principal  streets 
are  wide :  there  are  also  many  squares,  and  a 
number  of  large  buildings ;  among  which  may 
be  named  the  Homer,  or  old  town-hall,  in  which 
the  emperors  of  Germany  were  elected;  tho 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Thurm  and  Saxis,  in 
which  the  Germanic  diet  assembles ;  the  Saal 
llof,  a  modern  imperial  palace;  the  cathedral 
and  the  principal  Lutheran  churches,  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Paul.  There  are  also 
several  other  churches,  a  Jew's  synagogue,  hos- 
pitals, a  theatre,  an  academy  of  painting,  and 
the  Senkenberg  Museum.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  geographical  society,  a  collesre,  medical  in- 
btitute,  and  numerous  schools.  Manf.  Carpets, 
table-covers,  oilcloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics. 
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woollen  stuffs,  jewellery,  tobacco,  and  printers' 
black.  It  has,  also,  largr*  printing-,  lithographic, 
and  stereotypic  establishments.  Pop.  of  town 
and  suburbs,  87,500.  Lat.  50°  7'  N.  Lon.  8°  41' 
i:.— Frankfort  was  made  a  free  city  hi  1151,  and 
became  a  free  port  in  1831 ;  it  has  a  steamboat 
traffic  on  the  Main.  It  has  long  been  noted  in 
history,  and  Napoleon  I.  made  it  the  capital  of 
a  grand  duchy.  Its  territory  includes  an  area 
of  35  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  75,000. 

Fbankfort-on-the-Oder,  a  well-built  town 
of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  43  miles  S.E.  from  Berlin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Its  university, 
founded  in  1506,  was  transferred  to  Breslau  in 
1810.  Mayif.  Woollens,  silks,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, tobacco,  mustard,  and  brandy.  Fop. 
3i,253.  ia^.  52°  12' N.  io».  14°  32'  E.— This 
place  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
a  council  of  nobles,  and  several  industrial 
boards.  Near  it  is  Kunnersdorf,  the  scene  of 
the  victory  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  over 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  1759.— The  Provih-ce 
has  an  area  of  8000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  900,000. 

Frankfort,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  5000. 

Frankfurt,  or  Frankfurth.  {See  Frank- 
fort.) 

Fbankland  Islands,  f rank' -land,  a  group 
lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  17°  16' 
S.;  lon.  146°  E. 

Franklin,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States,  with  populations  varying  be- 
tween 8000  and  30,000.  They  lie  in  the  states 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  N.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
and  Illinois. 

Franklin,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  with  populations  varying 
between  2000  and  5000.— The  name  also  of  nu- 
merous villages  with  small  populations. 

Franklin  Island,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  entirely  composed  of  igneous  rocks. 
JLxt.  12  miles  long.  There  is  very  little  vegeta- 
tion on  the  island,  but  sea-fowl  and  seals  are 
plentiful  there.    Lat.  76°  8'  S.    Lon.  168°  12'  E. 

Franzensbrunn,  franz'-ens-hroon,  a  village 
of  Bohemia,  18  miles  S.AV.  from  Elbogen,  noted 
for  its  bathing  establishments,  which  annually 
export  about  200,000  jars  of  mineral  water. 

FRASCATi,/m6>-A;a'-/{e,  a  town  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,  situated  on  one  of  the  lower  Alban 
hills,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Rome.  It  has  a  semi- 
nary, richly  endowed  by  Cardinal  York,  who  was 
once  bishop  of  its  cathedral,  which  contains 
monuments  to  him  aud  his  brother  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  called  the  Pretender, 
who  died  here  in  1788.  Fop.  5000.— Near  this 
place  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Tusculum, 
the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and  Mtecenas.  Tus- 
culum was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  end 
of  the  12th  century. 

Frasersburgh  j9ai'-sers-5?<>*5',  a  seaport  town 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  37 
miles  N.  from  Aberdeen.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
which  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £50,000. 
Mavf.  Sailcloth,  rope,  linen  yarn,  and  kelp. 
Fop.  3101. 

FEAUSTADT,/roit'-5ia^,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  70  miles 
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N.W.  from  Breslau.  Mcmf.  Morocco  leather, 
woollen  and  Imen  fabrics,  and  hats.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  corn. — In  1700 
the  Swedes  defeated  the  Saxons  and  Russians 
near  this  town. 

Frazer  River  is  in  British  Columbia,  N. 
America,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  gold  dis- 
coveries made  on  its  shores  in  1858.  It  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  island  of  Van- 
couver. Lat.  45°  N.  Lon.  123°  W.  {See  Coluji- 
bia,  British.) 

FREDERiciA,yVe(^'-<?-m^'-e-a,  a  fortified  town 
of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the  Little  Belt,  with 
a  custom-house,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Veylc.  Fop. 
about  5000.    Lat.  55°  35'  N.    Lon.  9°  41'  E. 

Frederick,  two  counties  of  the  United  States. 
1.  In  Maryland.  Area.  560  square  miles.  Fop>. 
45,000. — 2.  In  Virginia.  Area.  4S0  square  miles. 
Fop.  16,000. 

FREDERiCKSBERG,/rerf'-e-ri7(;.s-5er5',  a  town  of 
Virginia,  U.S.,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, 49  miles  N.  from  Richmond.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  courL-house,  gaol,  and  mar- 
ket-house. Fop.  5000.— In  its  neighbourhood 
are  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  which  afford 
a  strong  motive  power  to  the  machinery  of  some 
mills.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  con- 
veyed by  pipes  from  the  river.  The  district 
surrounding  Fredericksberg  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war 
between  the  United  and  Confederate  States  of 
America.  In  December,  1862,  the  Federals, 
mider  General  Burnside,  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  attack  Fredericksberg.  They  were 
allowed  to  occupy  the  city,  and  were  then  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter  across  the  river  by 
the  Confederate  troops,  under  General  Lee. 
General  Hooker  then  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Federal  army,  and  at  the  close  of  April, 
1863,  he  throw  his  troops  across  the  river  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  flank  movement  on 
Fredericksberg.  The  Confederates  moved  out 
of  their  intrenchments  to  meet  him.  The  right 
wing  of  his  army  was  broken  and  routed  by 
General  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  the  baffled 
Federal  general,  defeated  at  all  points,  was  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Rappahannock  and  to  with- 
draw his  shattered  columns  to  a  place  of  com- 
parative safety.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this 
second  series  of  battles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fredericksberg,  that  General  Jackson  received 
the  wounds  that  cost  him  his  life — having  been 
accidentally  fired  on  by  his  own  troops,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  confusion  of  the 
conflict. 

FREDERiCKSBORG,/refZ'-e-HA:s-?Jor5',  a  citadel 
of  Sweden,  near  Stockholm,  which  defends  the 
entrance  to  Stockholm  harbour. 

FREDERiCKsiiALD,y;r(i'-e-r?7i;-6-A(77^,  a  town  of 
Norway,  at  the  influx  of  the  Tistedals-elf  into 
the  Ide-fiord,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Christiania. 
It  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  an  ac- 
tive trade.  Fop.  6000. — Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  killed  here  in  the  trenches  before  the 
fortress  of  Fredericksteen,  on  December  llth, 
1718. 

Frederickshamm,  or  Hamina,  fred'-e-rilc- 
sliam,  a  fortified  town  of  Fi::land,  52  miles  from 
Wyborg.  Fop.  1500. — The  treaty  which  ceded 
Finland  to  Russia  was  signed  here  in  1809. 

Frederickshavn.    {See  Fladstrand.) 

Frederick's  Oovcd ,  fred' -e-riks  ord,  a  pauper 
colony  of  Holland,  on  the  borders  of  Overyssel 
and  Friesland,  5  miles  N.  from  Steenwick.  It 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  paupers,  who  are 
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here  emplo3^ed  in  various  manual  occupations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Yrtldu'rickstadt,  fred'-e-riJc-stat,  a  well-built 
town  of  Denmark,  ^0  miles  S.W.  from  Schles- 
wig-.  Foj:).  2500. — It  was  founded  by  the  Ar- 
minians,  who  were  driven  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  1621,  by  the  decisions  of  the  synod  of 
Dort. 

Fredebickstadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  Skager-rack,  46  miles  S.E.  from  Chris- 
tiania.  Man/.  Tobacco,  and  it  has  an  arsenal. 
Fop.  2700. 

'F'R-ET>isTiiCKTOWN,fred'-e-ri7c'town,  the  capital 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  America,  55  miles  N.W. 
from  St.  John's.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
assembly,  and  of  King's  College,  in  which  a 
system  of  education  is  adopted  similar  to  that 
which  is  pursued  at  Oxford.   Fop.  6000. 

Feeetowjj",  free'-toicn,  a  post-township  of 
Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the 
Taunton,  9  miles  from  Taunton.   Fop.  3000. 

Freetown,  or  St.  Geokge,  the  capital  of 
the  British  settlement  Sierra  Leone,  in  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa.  It  has  various  government 
offices,  schools,  and  barracks.  Lat.  8°  28'  N. 
Zon.  13°  14'  W. 

Frehel  CkVE,fre'-el,  apromontory  of  France, 
in  the  department  C6tes-du-Nord,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  13  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Malo. 
Lat.  of  lighthouse,  4S^  41'  N.    Lon.  T  19'  W. 

Feeibekg,  a  town  of  Saxony.    {See  Feey- 

BERG.) 

Freiberg-in-Bressgau,  a  town  of  Baden. 
{See  Feeybebg,  &c.) 

Feetboueg.    {See  Fribourg.) 

Feeibueg.   {See  Feeybeeg.) 

Feejus,  frai-zTioo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  45  miles  N.E.  from 
Toulon.  It  has  an  episcopal  palace  and  a  ca- 
thedral. Fop.  2887.— It  was  here  that  Bona- 
parte landed,  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  the 
autumn  of  1799 ;  and  here  he  also  disembarked, 
after  his  escape  from  Elba,  in  1814. 

Feench  Begad  Rivee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  sources  of  Tennessee  river. 
It  rises  in  S.  Carolina,  and,  crossing  the  western 
part  of  N.  Carolina,  enters  Tennessee  through  a 
breach  in  the  mountain  range,  and  joins  the 
Holston  a  few  miles  above  Knoxville.  25  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  receives  the  Nolachucky,  and 
6  miles  above.  Big  Pigeon  river. 

Feenchman's  Cap,  a  mountain  of  Tasmania, 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Height.  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  42'  18'  S.  Lo7i.  145° 
42'  E. 

Fn^TEVAJj,  fret' -e-val,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  9  miles 
N.E.  from  Vendome.— In  11 91.,  the  army  of 
Philip  Augustus  was  defeated  here  by  the 
English. 

FEEUDENSTADT,yVoi'-iZen-s^a^,  a  town  of  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  Murg,  41  miles  S.W.  from 
Stuttgart.  3Iavf.  Prussian  blue,  white  lead, 
and  woollen  cloth.   Fop.  4130. 

Feeudenthal, /y-o^'-rfen-^a?,  a  tov;n  of  Aus- 
trian Silesia,  on  the  borders  of  3Toravin,  19 
miles  N.W.  from  Troppau.  Mcnif.  Woollens 
and  linens.   Fop.  4000. 

Feeybeeg,  fri'-hairg,  a  mining-town  of 
Saxony,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Erzgebirgc,  and  situated  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  Munzbach. 
It  has  a  mining  academy,  founded  in  1765, 
having  thirteen  professors  attached  to  it,  and 
containing  Werner's  collection  of  minerals,  and 
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a  large  library.  The  neighbouring  district  is 
full  of  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt. 
Mayif.  Hardware,  cloth,  lace,  white  lead,  vitriol, 
gunpowder;  and  it  has  extensive  smelting- 
works.  Fop.  17,188.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Breslau  and  other  towns. 

Feeybeeg,  a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
36  miles  S.W.  from  Breslau.  Manf.  Tobacco 
and  linen  goods.   Fop.  4000. 

FEEYBEEG-iN-BPvEisGAr,  frV-lairg,  a  town 
of  Baden,  73  miles  S.W.  from  Carlsr'uhe.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1454,  and  has 
a  cathedral,  with  a  spire  380  feet  high.  This 
edifice  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Germany.  It  has  also  a  grand- 
ducal  palace,  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  custom- 
house, hospitals,  museum,  botanic  garden, 
schools,  and  Herder's  Institute  of  Arts.  Manf, 
Chemicals,  chicory,  leather,  potash,  and  starch. 
There  are  also  paper-mills,  bleaching  and  dye 
works,  and  a  bell-foundry.   Fop.  about  18,000. 

FEiBOUEG,/"re'-ioor^,  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  same  name,  occupying  a  singularly  v/ild 
and  romantic  situation  on  the  Sarine,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Berne.  The  best  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Byzantine  church, 
the  Jesuits'  church  and  college,  and  the  town- 
hall.  The  town  also  possesses  a  museum, 
hospital,  public  baths,  libraries,  and  several 
learned  societies.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by 
several  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  suspen- 
sion biidge,  more  than  900  feet  long,  and  175 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mavf 
Straw  hats,  earthenware,  tobacco,  woollen 
fabrics,  hardware,  playing  cards,  tanning,  and 
dyeing.    Fop.  10,451. 

Feiboueg,  FEEiBorEG,  or  Feeybueg,  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  between  the  canton  of 
Berne  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Area.  560  square 
miles.  Desc.  Finely  diversified  with  every  kind 
of  scenery ;  comprising  wooded  or  grassy  hills, 
Alpine  mountains,  and  long  and  beautiful 
verdant  valleys.  It  lies  principally  in  the  basin 
of  the  Aar,  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  is  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  culminating 
points  of  which  are  Mount  Moleson,  Mount 
Berra;^,  and  Dent  de  Branleire,  rising  respec- 
tively to  the  height  of  6700,  5300,  and  7720  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fivers.  The  Broye 
and  the  Sarine.  Lakes.  The  principal  is  Morat. 
Fro.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  and  dairy  husbandry 
is  extensively  followed.  There  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient corn  grown  for  the  population ;  but  both 
peat  and  timber  are  important  products  of  the 
canton.  The  horses  bred  in  the  district  are 
highly  esteemed.  Ilanf.  Straw  hats  and  cheese. 
Fop.  105,523,  principally  of  Gallic  descent.  This 
canton  is  the  ninth  in  the  Swiss  confederation, 
to  which  it  was  admitted  in  1481. 

Feick,  LowEE,/)'iA:,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
9  miles  N.  from  Aarau,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
in  the  Frickthal,  to  wiiieh  district  it  gives  its 
name.  Fop.  1900.— The  Disteict  of  Frickthal 
extends  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Augst  to  Botzberg,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000,  employed  chiefly 
in  cotton-spinning,  and  trading  in  wine,  cattle, 
and  timber. 

FEiEDBEEG,./Ve<ri'-iair<7,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
23  miles  N.E.  from  Munich,  and  4  miles  E.  from 
Augsburg.    Fop.  2000. 

Feiedbeeg,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Prussia,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
5000.— High  Feiedbeeg,  20  miles  S,  from 
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Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1745. 

Y ri:ej)JjAN'd,  Jreed'-land,  a  name  common  to 
many  German  towns,  with  populations  varying 
between  1500  and  5000. 

Feiedland,  a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigsber^,  on  the  Alio,  27  miles  S.E. 
from  Konigsberg,  famous  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  battle  gained  by  Napoleon  I.  over  the 
Bussians  and  Prussians,  on  14th  June,  1807, 
and  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Fo}). 
2500. 

Friedeicksham,  free'-der'ilc-sliam.  {See 
Feedebickshamm.) 

Feiendly,  or  ToNaA  Islands,  frend'-le,  a 
group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  an  archi- 
pelago of  very  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
sisting of  more  than  150  islands,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  either  mere  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  desert  spots.  The  most  important  are,— 
Tonga,  Tongataboo,  or  Amsterdam,  as  it  was 
called  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  1643; 
Eooa,  called  by  Tasman  Middleburgh;  An- 
namooka,  or  Rotterdam  according  to  Tasman; 
the  Hapai  islands,  namely,  Haanno,  Foa,  Le- 
fooga,  and  Hoolawa;  Mayorga,  a  group  of 
islands  about  100  miles  N.  of  the  Hapai  group, 
discovered,  in  1781,  by  the  Spanish  navigator 
Maurelle,  and  since  visited  by  Captain  Edwards 
in  1791,  by  whom  the  group  was  named  Howe's 
Islands;  Nuatobutabo  and  Kootahe,  discovered 
by  Schouten  and  Lemaire  in  1616,  and  visited 
by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767,  who  called  them 
Keppel's  and  Boscawen's  Islands;  Toofoa,  or 
Amattafoa;  Hamoa,  the  Vavaoo  Islands,  and 
the  Feejce  Islands,  which  see.  To  this  exten- 
sive archipelago  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name 
of  Friendly  Islands,  from  the  firm  alliance  which 
seemed  to  subsist  among  the  natives,  and  from 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.  The 
inhabitants  live  upon  yams,  plantains,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  hogs,  fowls,  fish,  and  all  sorts  of 
shell-fish.  Pop.  about  20,000.  Lat.  between 
13^  and  23°  S.   Lon.  between  172°  and  177°  E. 

FEiESLAND,yree,s'-Zaw(Z,  a  province  of  Holland, 
on  the  N.E.  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  being  inclosed 
on  the  land  side  by  Drenthe,  Groningen,  and 
Overyssel.  Area.  1266  square  miles.  Desc. 
Flat ;  and  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
coasts  are  protected  by  dykes.  Large  portions 
of  it  consist  of  sandy  heaths ;  but,  in  the  N.  and 
W.,  there  are  some  tracts  of  pasture,  on  which 
cattle  are  reared  and  fed.  The  lakes  are  nume- 
rous, and  there  are  some  forests;  but  peat  is 
the  chief  fuel  that  is  used  by  the  inhabitants. 
Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  clocks,  paper, 
sailcloth,  and  tiles.   Fop.  279,154. 

Feiesland,  East,  Peincipality  of,  the 
N.W.  portion  of  Hanover,  occupying  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  kingdom,  and  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  present  government  of  Aurich  (see 
Atjeich).  The  counts  of  Friesland  becoming 
extinct  in  1744,  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pectancy granted  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  1694.  George  II., 
however,  king  of  England,  as  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Lunenburg,  laid  claim  to  the  principality, 
on  account  of  an  hereditary  union  entered  into 
with  Prince  Christian  Eberhard,  in  1631,  making 
his  pretensions  known  to  the  regency  of  E. 
Triesland,  and  the  Aulic  chamber  of  the  empire ; 
but  as  the  king  of  Prussia  denied  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  the  regency,  and  threatened 
to  support  his  claims  by  force  of  arms,  he 
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was  sun'ered  to  remain  in  possession.  (Sco 
Hanoveu.) 

FEiscnEHAFF,yr5e's7i'-e(r)-7m/,  a  lagoon  ."sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  narrow 
channel,  lying  between  Elbing  and  Konigsburg. 
FJxt.  58  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
5.  It  receives  the  Passarge  and  Pregel  rivers, 
and  two  arms  of  the  Vistula. 

Feiuli,  frce'-oo-le,  an  old  province  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  Venice,  which  formerly  extended 
E.  as  far  as  the  river  Isonzo.  Since  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Venetian  republic  have  been  held 
by  Austria,  this  district  forms  the  province  of 
Udine  in  Venice,  and  part  of  the  circles  of 
Goritz  and  Trieste,  in  the  Austrian  Kustenland 
or  Maritime  District. 

Feobishee's  Steait,  a  narrow  sea  lying  to 
the  S.  of  Cumberland  Island,  British  N.  America, 
and  communicating  with  Hudson's  Strait  at  its 
W.  extremity.  Both  sides  of  its  shores  are  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  forbidding.  Hxt.  275  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  45.  Lat.  62° 
to  64°  N.  Lo7i.  65°  to  74°  W.— It  was  discovered 
by  Frobisher,  the  navigator,  in  1576. 

Feodsham,  frod'-sham,  a  market  town  of 
England,  on  the  Mersey  and  Weaver  rivers,  13 
miles  N.E.  from  Chester.  Manf.  Cotton  goods, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  some  salt-works. 
Fop.  5890. 

FEOME,/rowe,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of 
England — 1.  A  tributary  of  the  Lugg,  in  Here- 
fordshire. 2.  In  the  county  of  Dorset,  rising 
near  Beaminster,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at 
Poole  harbour.  3.  A  tributary  of  the  Avon, 
which  it  joins  at  Bristol.  4.  Another  of  the 
Severn,  which  it  joins  near  Berkley.  5.  In 
Somersetshire,  rising  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  flow- 
ing past  the  town  of  Frome,  and  after  a  course 
of  20  miles,  joining  the  Avon  between  Bath  and 
Bradford. 

Feome,  sometimes  called  Feome  Selwood, 
a  term  of  England,  in  Somerset,  11  miles  S.E. 
from  Bath.  The  river  Frome  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  it,  under  abridge  of  five  arches. 
The  principal  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure,  richly  decorated  within,  and  contain- 
ing some  good  windows  in  painted  glass;  besides 
this  there  are  two  new  churches  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market  house, 
union  workhouse,  a  grammar  school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.,  a  charity  school,  an  almshouse,  an 
asylum,  and  an  hospital ;  together  with  various 
Sunday  schools,  Manf.  Ale,  broadcloths  and 
kerseymeres,  for  all  of  which  it  has  long  been 
noted.  Fop.  of  parish,  11,200.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Wilts  and  Somerset  Branch  of  the  <jireat 
Western  Railway. 

Feontiera,  fron-tai-eer'-a,  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  15  miles  N. 
from  Estremos.  Fop.  2500, — The  Spaniards 
were  defeated  here  in  1663,  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Schomberg. 

Frosinone,  fros'-i-no'-ne,  a  town. of  Italy,  in 
the  Papal  States,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Rome.*  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  Roman 
amphitheatre.  Fop.  8000. — This  town  is  the 
capital  of  a  delegation  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  which  are  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Area.  720  square  miles.   Fop.  142,000. 

Feoyen,  or  Feojek,  fro' -yen,  an  island  oi 
Norway,  lying  off  its  AV.  coast,  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Drontheim.  Flxt.  20  miles  long,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  5.  Lat,  63°  43'  N.  Lon,  iO°  40'  E. 
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Feozen-  Ocean,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  fro'-zen,  a 
sea  of  Asia,  extending  towards  the  N.  into  1-he 
unknown  regions  about  the  pole,  and  whose 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  are  calculated  to 
be  Nova  Zembla  and  Cape  Fohutski. 

FuCA,  Stkaits  op  St.  Juan  de,  fu!-ha,  an 
inlet  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  N.  America,  Oregon 
territory,  leading  from  the  Pacific  into  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  S.  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  straits 
were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  lead  to  some 
inland  sea  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
but  they  were  explored  to  their  termination, 
about  100  miles  inland,  by  Vancouver.  In  1859 
a  dispute  arose  between  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  the  precise  direction  of  the 
boundary-line  between  their  several  occupations 
in  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
St.  Juan.  The  island,  however,  still  remains 
in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

FuciNO,  or  Celano  Lake,  foo-che'-no,  the 
principal  lake  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abrnzzo  Ultra  II.  It  lies  between  two  ranges 
of  the  Apennines,  and  receives  several  small 
rivers.  In  1855  the  Neapolitan  government 
caused  it  to  be  drained,  and  upwards  of  30,000 
acres  of  soil  have  been  reclaimed.  Ext.  10 
miles  long,  by  7  broad. 

FuEGO.    {See  FoGo.) 

FUEGO,  TiEEKA  DEL.  {See  TiEERA  DEL 
FUEGO.) 

FuEN-Ho,ybo'-e??-7io,  a  river  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Shansi.  Little  is  known  of  its  navi- 
gation ;  but  it  has  several  cities  upon  its  banks, 
and  joins  the  Hoang-ho  in  lat.  35°  30'  N.3  loyi. 
110°  28'  E. 

'Fv^miB,  foa-ain-tai,  the  name  of  many  small 
towns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  distinguished  by 
various  affixes,  and  with  populations  varying 
from  1000  to  65C0. 

FUENTEERABIA.     {See  FONTAEABIA.) 

FuENTES  DE  O^o^-Ejfoo-ain'-tais  dcd  o-7ior-ai, 
a  small  town  of  Spain,  16  miles  W.  from  Ciudad 
Eodrigo.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  sharp 
fightiijs:  in  May,  1811,  between  the  French  and 
theBritish. — The  name  also  of  many  other  towns 
in  Spain,  with  populations  ranging  between 
2000  and  6000. 

FuEUTE,  Kio,  foo-air'-tai,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  after  a 
course  of  about  200  miles,  in  led,  26°  50'  N. ; 
Ion.  109°  10'  W. 

FuGA,  foo'-ga,  an  island  of  the  Babuyanes 
cluster,  to  the  N.  of  the  Philippine  group,  25 
miles  N.  from  Luzon.  Area.  35  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   Lat.  19°  N.    Lon.  121°  20'  E. 

FuLDA,  fooV-da,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  on  the  Fulda,  53  miles  N.E.  from  Frank- 
fort. Its  principal  edifice  is  the  episcopal 
palace.  It  has,  besides,  a  cathedral,  arsenal, 
prison,  and  workhouse,  a  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  library,  barracks,  a  school  of 
industry,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  tobacco.    Fop.  9339. 

Fulda,  a  river  of  Germanj^  rising  in  the 
Ehongebirge  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of 
90  miles,  falling  into  the  Werra,  near  Munden. 

FuLHAM,/bo^'-/iam,  a  parish  in  Middlesex,  on 
the  Thames,  6  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's, 
London.  The  bishop  of  London  has  here  a 
palace  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  a  residence 
whieli  has  been  occupied  by  the  bishops  of 
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London  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Fop. 
15,539. 

Fulton,  the  name  of  several  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  New  York.  Area.  5000 
square  miles.  Fop.  25,000. — 2.  In  Illinois. 
Fop.  25,000.-3.  In  Indiana.  Area.  350  square 
miles.  Fop.  7000. — The  name  also  of  several 
towns  with  populations  ranging  between  2000 
and  10,000. 

FuNCHAL,  foon-shal\  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Madeira,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  bay  on  the  S.  coast.  It 
is  irregularly  built,  the  streets  being  narrow, 
winding,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Churches  and 
convents  are  numerous;  but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  construction.  The  country 
behind  Funchal  rises  rapidly,  and  consists  of 
black  rocks  of  lava,  and  these,  intermingled 
with  plantations  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure, 
and  contrasting  with  the  white  houses  of  the 
town,  compose  a  splendid  landscape.  On  the 
sea-side  are  several  batteries.  An  old  castle, 
which  commands  the  road,  stands  on  the  top  of 
a  steep  black  ro(;k,  called  Loo  Rock,  surrounded 
by  the  sea  at  high  water.  On  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  above  the  town,  is  another,  called  St. 
John's  Castle.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wine 
and  sweetmeats.  Fop.  29,775,  of  whom  many 
are  English  and  French,  besides  Portuguese,  and 
mulatto  and  negro  freemen.  Lat.  32°  46'  N. 
Lon.  16°  59'  W.    {See  Madeiea.) 

FuNDT,  Bay  of,  fun'-de,  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  both  deep  and  dangerous ; 
it  contains  several  islands,  among  which  are 
Long  Island  and  the  Grand  Manan  at  the 
entrance,  and  receives  the  rivers  St.  Croix  and 
St.  John.  Ext.  100  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  35. — This  bay  is  remarkable 
for  having  the  highest  tides  in  the  world.  In 
1852  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  fishermen  to  have  access  to  this 
and  other  shores  and  bays  belongmg  to  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
ultimately  arranged,  in  1851,  by  a  treaty,  that 
they  should  have  this  right,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  United  States  should  admit,  free  of  duty, 
fish  caught  on  the  same  coast  by  British  fisher- 
men. 

Funen,  or  Fuhnen,  foo'-nen,  a  Danish 
island  in  the  Baltic,  separated  from  Jutland  by 
the  narrow  passage  called  the  Little  Belt.  It  is 
the  next  in  size  to  Zealand.  Area.  1170  square 
miles.  Besc.  Its  shores  are  deeply  indented, 
whilst  the  surface  of  the  interior  is  undulating, 
and  presents  a  productive  soil,  with  numerous 
lakes.  Fro.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit.  Exp. 
Horses,  cattle,  fruit,  lard,  salted  meat,  leather, 
and  some  manufactured  goods.  The  inhabi- 
tants trade  chiefly  with  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Fop.  205,826.  Lat.  between  55°  4'  and  55°  38'  N. 
Lon.  between  9°  41'  and  10°  53'  E. 

Funfkirchen,  foovf'-keer-shen,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  circle  of  Baranya,  between  the 
Drave  and  the  Danube,  45  miles  N.W.  from 
Esseg.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a 
fertile  district,  that  produces  excellent  wine.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  and  many  handsome 
churches,  an  episcopal  p-ilace,  gymnasium, 
town  hall,  and  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollens, 
leather,  and  tobacco.   Pop.  15,821. 

Fung,  or  FGNG,ybo»^,  a  prefix  to  numerous 
Chinese  cities,  the  only  one  interesting  to  the 
British  reader  being  Fung-Wua,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  from  Ningpo,  taken  by  ihe  English  in  1842, 
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YvR-K,foorJc,  a  castle  and  village  of  Persia, 
about  100  miles  W.  from  the  town  of  Furrali, 
in  Afghanistan.  This  fortress  has  the  charac- 
ter of  being  the  strongest  in  Khorassan. 

FuRNEAUX  Islands,  foor'-noy  a  group  in 
Bass  Strait,  between  Tasmania  and  Australia, 
discovered  in  1773,  by  the  English  navigator 
Furneaux.  The  largest  is  called  the  Great 
Island,  and  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  10 
in  breadth.    Lat.  40^  S.    Lon.  148°  E. 

FuRi^ES,  foorn,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  \V. 
Flanders,  near  the  sea,  on  a  canal  which  goes 
from  Bruges  to  Dunkirk,  15  miles  S.VV.  from 
Ostend.  It  is  small,  but  neat,  and  has  an 
elegant  town  house.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  cattle. 
Po^.  4699. 

FuRNEss,  fur'-ness,  a  manorial  liberty  of 
England,  in  the  N.VV.  part  of  Lancashire,  about 
7  miles  S.W.  from  Ulverstone.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  rough  region,  clothed  with  wood. 
Its  population  are  chiefly  employed  in  mines 
and  quarries.  It  had  once  an  extensive  abbey, 
which  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

FuRR AH, /zir-ra,  a  large  and  important  forti- 
fied town  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  province  of 
Seistan,  140  miles  S.  from  Herat.  Fop.  not 
known. 

FuREEEDPOOE,  fur-veed-poor' ,  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  Bengal.  Area.  2050  square 
miles.  Fop.  860,000.  Lat.  between  23°  and 
24^  N.    Lon.  between  89°  and  90°  30'  E. 

FuRErcKABAD,  fur-ruTc-a-had' ,  a  fortified 
town,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  Hindostan, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Ganges,  and  95  miles 
N.E.  from  the  city  of  Agra.  It  contains  a  small 
citadel,  and  the  palace  of  the  nabob.  The 
government  establishments  of  the  district  are  at 
Futtehghuv.  Fop.  about  70,000.  Lord  Lake 
defeated  Holkar  at  this  place  in  1804— The 
DisTaiCT  has  an  area  of  1910  square  miles,  and 
a  population  estimated  at  855,000.  Lat,  of  the 
city,  27°  33'  N.    Lon.  79°  33'  E. 

FuRSTENBEEG,  foora' -ten-hairg ,  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2500. 

FuRSTENFELD,/oors'-^e?t;/eZ^,  a  town  of  Lower 
Styria,  30  miles  E.  from  Gratz.  It  has  a  large 
tobacco  manufactory.   Fop.  3013. 

FuRSTENWALD,  foors'-ten-valt,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Spree,  26  miles  S.E.  from 
Berlin.  Manf.  Woollens  and  linens,  with  an 
active  river  trade.    Fop.  5300. 

FuRTH,  foort,  a  town  of  Franconia,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Eezat  and  Pegnitz,  4 
miles  N.W.  from  Nuremberg.  Manf.  Glass  of 
all  kinds,  but  principally  large  mirrors ;  there 
are  also  a  number  of  watchmakers,  goldbeaters, 
joiners,  saddlers,  stocking-weavers,  &c.  Fop. 
19,126,  many  of  whom  are  Jews;  but  the 
majority  are  Lutherans. — In  1632  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Wallenstein,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  in  British  N. 
America,  separates  Cockburn  Isle  from  Melville 
Peninsula,  and  forms  a  communication  between 
the  Gulf  of  Boothia  and  Fox's  Channel. 
Length,  ohowt  100  miles;  breadth,  from  15  to 
20.  It  was  discovered  in  1821,  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  gave  it  the  names  of  the  ships  under  his 
command. 

FuTTEHGHtTR,  or  FuTTYGUE,  foot'-te-goov,  a 
town  of  Hindostan,  and  a  military  encampment, 
on  the  Ganges,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Furruckabad. 
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It  is  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions.  Manf.  Chiefly  tents.  Fop. 
not  known. 

FuTTEHPOOB,  or  FuTTYPOOB,ybo^  -te-poorytvfo 
towns  of  British  India,  one  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  and  the  other  in  Scinde.  The  first 
is  57  miles  S.  from  Lucknow,  and  the  second  34 
miles  S.VV.  from  Bukkur. 

FuTTEHPOOK  SiCKRA,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  19  miles  S.W.  from 
Agra,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  magnificent 
palace  in  red  freestone,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Akbar. — There  is  also  a  mausoleum  here, 
erected  by  the  same  monarch,  in  which  many 
of  his  family  are  buried.    Fop.  not  known. 

¥vTW A,  foot-iva',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Patna. 
itt/.  25°  30' N.    Lon.  85°  28' E. 

FuuR,  foor,  an  island  of  Denm'^.rk,  in  the 
province  of  Jutland,  26  miles  N.AV.  from 
Wiborg,  in  the  Liimfiord.  Area.  11  square 
miles.   Fop.  1000. 

Fyfield,  fi'feeld,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  600. 

Fylingdale,  fi'-ling-dail,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fop. 
1721. 

Fyne,  JjOCU,  fine,  a  lake,  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
in  Argylesliire,  Scotland,  noted  for  its  excellent 
herrings.  It  begins  between  the  islands  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  for  about  40  miles,  sepa- 
rates the  districts  of  Cowal  and  Cantire.  Its 
average  breadth  is  5  miles.  Around  the  town  of 
Inverarj-,  which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
loch,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  the  hills 
rising  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 
In  the  fishing  season  many  hundreds  of 
boats  are  to  be  seen  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
loch. 

Fyyie,j^'-v<?,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Aber- 
deen.  Fop.  4344. 

Fyzabad,  fi-za-had',  a  city  of  India,  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  on  the  Gogra,  4  miles  W. 
from  the  city  of  Oude.  It  has  lost  its  former 
importance,  but  is  still  a  considerable  city.  It 
contains  some  handsome  tombs,  belonging  to 
members  of  the  late  royal  family  of  Oude ;  and 
its  gardens  are  celebrated  for  grapes  and  other 
fruits.   Fop.  not  known,  but  large. 


G 


[Where  g  is  used  in  the  explanatory  pronun- 
ciation, it  is  sounded  as  g  in  go.'] 

Gabaret,  gah'-a-rai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  26  miles  N.E.  from 
Mont  de  Marsan.  Fop.  1146. — This  is  the  former 
capital  of  the  viscounty  or  district  of  Gabarden. 

(j\BV,-L,  ga'-hel,  a  town  of  I3ohemia,  circle  of 
Bunzlau,  49  miles  N.E.  from  Prague.  Fop. 
2490. 

Gabiano,  ga'-he-a'-no,  a  town  and  parish  of 
N.  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  19  miles 
N.  from  Asti.    Fop.  of  town  and  parish,  2528. 

Gablonz,  gah'-lonz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bunzlau,  on  the  Neisse,  55  miles  N.E. 
from  Prague.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and  glass. 
Fop.  3300. 

GABoajS",  ga-hoon',  a  river  of  W.  Africa.  It 
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enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary  near  the 
equator,  in  Ion.  9°  W.  In  1845  the  French 
planted  a  colony  in  its  vicinity. 

Gadames,  ga-da'-mes,  an  oasis  in  the  African 
desert,  Avith  numerous  villages.  The  principal 
town,  of  the  same  name,  lies  420  miles  S.W. 
from  Tunis.  Lat.  30°  10'  N.  Lon.  9°  14/  E. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  routes  which  lead  to 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  several  oases. 

Gade,  gaid,  a  river  of  England,  in  Hertford- 
shire, which  falls  into  the  Colne  near  Rickmans- 
worth. 

Gades,  or  Gadira.    {See  Cadiz.) 

Gadoe,  Sierea  de,  ga'-dor,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Andalusia,  Spain,  running  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its  cul- 
minating point  is  nearly  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Gadshill,  gads' -hill,  a  place  of  England,  in 
Kent,  2^  miles  N.W.  from  Eochester,  on  the 
London  road.  It  has  been  immortalized  by 
Shakspeare,  who,  in  his  second  act  of  his  "  Henry 
IV,,"  makes  it  the  scene  of  a  famous  rencounter 
between  Prince  Henry  and  Falstaff.  Near  it  is 
the  country  residence  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Gaeta,  ga-ai'-fa,  a  fortified  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  a  small  pro- 
montory to  which  it  gives  name,  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Nay:)les.  It  is  one  of  the  stronqrest  places 
in  the  kingdom,  and  lies  along  the  shore,  from 
the  centre  of  the  bay  to  the  point  of  the  promon- 
tory. It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  asylum.  The  harbour  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  :  the 
streets  are  neatly  built,  and  well  paved;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town  is  lively,  and  the 
environs  extremely  picturesque.  Fop.  14,217, 
without  including  its  garrison. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place  was  the  villa  of  Cicero, 
who  was  assassinated  in  its  grounds  by  order  of 
Marc  Antony,  43  33. c.  In  1799  and  in  1806  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1849,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  sought  an  asylum  here.  When  Gari- 
baldi took  possession  of  Naples  for  Victor  Em- 
manuel in  September,  1860,  Francis  II.,  the  last 
Bourbon  king  of  Naples,  took  refuge  in  Gaeta, 
and  remained  until  the  town  was  taken  by 
General  Cialdini  in  February,  1861,  after  a  siege 
of  several  weeks'  duration. 

Gaeta,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  lying  in  lat.  41°  10'  N. ;  lon.  13^  45'  E. 

Gagliako,  gaV-ye-a-no,  the  name  of  three 
villages  of  Naples,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Gaillac,  gai'-yak,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Alby. 
Mcmf,  Casks,  leather,  hats,  and  boats.  Pq». 
7834. 

GAiNSBOEOrGn,  gains'-lur-o,  a  river-port, 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  Trent,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Lincoln.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  street, 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  clean,  well  paved, 
and  lighted.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  parish  church,  the  three  district  churches, 
and  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall, 
union  workhouse,  and  grammar-school.  An 
elegant  stone  bridge,  of  three  elliptical  arches, 
was  erected  over  the  Trent  in  1791.  At  the 
north-west  end  of  the  town  stands  an  ancient 
and  curious  edifice,  termed  the  old  hall  or 
palace,  said,  by  a  vague  tradition,  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which  has  been 
converted  into  assembly  rooms,  and  contains  a 
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small  theatre,  and  mechanics'  institute.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  exporting  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  goods,  and 
importing  timber,  bones,  linseed,  and  rapeseed. 
It  is  connected  with  many  inland  towns  by 
canals  and  railways,  and  steamers  ply  between 
it  and  Hull.    Fop.  7339. 

Gala  Water,  gai'-la,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
rishig  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  and  falling 
into  the  Tweed  near  Galashiels. 

Galaga,  ga'-la-ga,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  belonging  to  France.  It  is  fruitful  in 
cocoa-nuts,  and  exports  oil.  Lat.  10°  30'  N. 
Lon.  56°  45'  E. 

Galapagos,  or  Gallipagos,  gdl-la-pai'-gos,  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
700  miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  They 
comprise  7  small  and  6  large  islands,  of  which 
Albemarle,  the  largest,  is  60  miles  long  and  15 
broad.  The  whole  are  volcanic,  and  are  com- 
posed of  masses  of  lava  interspersed  with  fertile 
oases.  Tortoises  and  turtles  resort  to  these 
islands,  which  are  also  frequented  by  immense 
numbers  of  birds.  They  are  mostly  uninhabited, 
and  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  They 
are  situated  on  the  equator,  between  lon.  89° 
and  92°  W. 

Galashiels,  gal-a-sheeW ,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  partly  in  Roxburgh  and  partly  in 
Selkirk,  on  the  Gala  Water,  5  miles  N.  from 
Selkirk.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  several 
churches  and  chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
and  two  libraries.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  plaids,  and  stockings.  Fop.  of  town, 
6433. 

Galata,  gal'-a-ta,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls,  which  have  numerous  gateways, 
shut  at  sunset.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Turkish  capital,  and  is  in- 
habited mostly  by  European  Christians.  In  it 
is  the  custom-house  for  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople.   {See  Constantinople.) 

Galatz,  or  Galacz,  ga-latz\  a  fortified  town 
of  Moldavia,  on  a  lake  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  37  miles  W.  from 
Ismail.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  but  the  town  is 
an  ill-built  place.  In  1834  it  was  made  a  free 
port,  and,  since  that  time,  its  trade  has  greatly 
extended,  various  British  and  Greek  merchants 
having  established  themselves  in  it.  Flxp.  Hides, 
tallow,  timber,  corn,  and  wool.  Imp.  Manufac- 
tured goods  from  England,  colonial  produce,  and 
olive  oil.  Fo-p.  about  30,000.  Lat.  45°  27'  N. 
Lon.  28°  3'  E.— This  place  has  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Constantinople  and  Vienna. 

Galega.    {See  Agalegas.) 

Galena,  ga-le'-na,  a  city  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  on 
the  river  Fieve,  6  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  and  160  miles  N.W.  from  Spring- 
field. Fop.  8000,  chiefly  employed  in  lead  and 
copper-works. — The  surrounding  district  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  lead,  and  produces  large  quanti- 
ties annually. 

Galicia,  5'a-?isA'-e-a,  a  kingdom  or  province 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  Poland.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  E.  by  Russia  and 
Moldavia;  S.  by  Transylvania  and  Hungary; 
and  W.  by  Silesia.  Area.  30,241  square  miles. 
Desc.  It  consists  of  wide  and  fertile  plains 
without  any  rising  ground,  except  in  the  south, 
where  the  country  is  intersected  by  some 
branches  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Rivers, 
The  Vistula,  the  Dniester,  the  Dunayec,  the 
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Bu^,  the  Pruth,  the  San,  and  the  Wislocka; 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
streams.  It  has  no  canals,  and  no  extensive 
lakes,  though  ponds  arc  numerous  throughout 
the  country.  Climate.  The  most  severe  in  the 
empire.  Pro,  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and 
many  horses  are  reared,  and,  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  kingdom,  horses  and  sheep  are  the 
principal  stock.  Bees  are  also  kept  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  both  honey  and  wax  are  ex- 
ported. Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, marble,  alabaster,  and  fossil  salt.  There 
is  of  this  last  a  bed  which  stretches  from  E.  to 
"VV.  along  the  Carpathians  upwards  of  270  miles. 
Manf.  Chiefly  linen  and  hempen  fabrics.  There 
are  some  brandy  distilleries,  but  these  are  not 
numerous.  Fop.  4,612,116— This  country  was 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Poles ;  but  at  the 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1772  and  1795,  it  was 
assigned  to  Austria. 

Galicia,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  which 
forms  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula,  and, 
since  1833,  has  been  divided  into  the  separate 
provinces  of  Lugo,  Corunna,  Pontcvedra,  and 
Orense.  Area,  about  15,900  square  miles,  Bese. 
Mountainous,  but  with  a  climate  generally 
temperate.  Elvers.  The  Minho,  Sil,  and  Ulla. 
Forests.  Extensive,  and  abounding  with  chest- 
nuts. Large  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  them,  and 
the  timber  felled  in  them  is  of  superior  quality. 
Pro.  Maize,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  flax,  barley ; 
an  inferior  kind  of  wine  is  also  produced.  Chest- 
nuts are  also  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 
Sheep  and  horses  are  likewise  reared  iu  great 
numbers.  Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  anti- 
mony, marble,  and  jasper,  Manf.  Unimpor- 
tant; but  consisting  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens, 
sailcloth,  and  other  kinds  of  coarse  fabrics. 
Fop.  about  2,000,000.  Lat.  between  41°  50' 
and  43^  50'  N.  Lon.  between  6°  50'  and  9° 
15'  W. 

Galtta,  ga-le'-ta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Tunis.  Laf.  37° 
3PN.    io?z.  S°56'E. 

Gall,  St.,  gal,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in- 
closed by  Upper  Austria  and  the  cantons  of  the 
Grisons,  Glarus,  Schwyz,  and  Zurich.  Area. 
758  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but 
abounding  in  long  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
mountain  peaks  of  Scheibe  and  Galanda  are  re- 
spectively 9000  and  8300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Jlicers.  The  Ehine,  Thur,  Sitter, 
Linth,  and  Seez,  Lakes.  Zurich,  Constance, 
and  Wallenstadt,  have  their  coasts  within  its 
boundaries.  Forests.  Extensive  in  the  south. 
Fro.  Corn,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  Wine, 
cider,  and  kirsehwasser,  are  made  in  large 
quantities.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  feeding  and  rearing  cattle.  Minerals.  Iron 
and  coal ;  but  peat  is  chiefly  used  a^i  fuel.  Manf. 
Linen,  muslins,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are, 
besides,  wax-bleaching  factories,  glass  factories, 
and  cotton-bleaching  establishments.  Fop. 
180,427. — German  is  the  language  spoken  in  the 
canton. 

Gall,  St.,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  capital 
of  the  above  canton,  on  the  rivulet  of  Steinach, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Constance.  It  is  v/ell-built, 
and  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  formerly  the 
church  of  an  old  Benedictine  abbey,  the  guild- 
hall, the  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  the  ar- 
senal, and  the  hospital,  all  of  which  are  worthy 
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of  notice.  Mavf.  Muslins  and  Ihicn,  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics.    Fop.  14,532. 

Gallas,  Country  of  tke, gal'-las,  a  territory 
of  Africa,  whose  savage  inhabitants  have  occu- 
pied all  the  territories  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia, 
and  seized  on  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  that 
country. 

Gallatin,  gal' -la-tin,  the  name  of  two  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.— 1.  In  Kentucky. 
Area.  152  square  miles.  Fop.  6000.-2.  In 
Illinois,  Area.  324  square  miles.  Fo]).  5500. — 
Also  the  name  of  two  tov/ns  in  the  states  of 
Missouri  and  New  York,  neither  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

Galle,  gal,  a  town  and  steam-packet  station 
of  Ceylon.  Lat.  6°  1'  N.  Lo7i.  80°  15'  E.— The 
Point  dr  Galle  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Indian 
land  seen  by  outward-bound  passengers  to 
Calcutta;  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his 
"  Ceylon,"  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  place  is 
the  ancient  Tarshish,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  been  visited  by  the  navies  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon. 

Galle s,  gal,  the  French  name  for  Wales. 

Gallipoli,  gal-le'-po'le,  a  city  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  Otranto,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto,  built  on  a  rocky  island,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  28  miles  W. 
from  Otranto.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  is  well-built 
and  fortified,  and  has  a  convenient  harbour, 
with  a  cathedral,  castle,  and  schools.  Manf. 
Muslin,  stockings,  and  other  cotton  goods,  and 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  olive  oil, 
which  is  clarified  in  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Its  port  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,    Pojj.  9362, 

Gallipoli,  a  seaport  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Rumili  or  Poumelia,  on  the  Strait 
of  Gallipoli,  90  miles  S.  from  Adrianople.  It 
has  two  good  harbours,  and  is  the  chief  station 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  bazaars  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  furnished  with  merchandize  of  every 
kind.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1356,  and 
was  the  first  town  in  Europe  that  fell  into  their 
hands,  Pojx  50,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Turks, 
and  the  rest,  Greeks  and  Jews.— In  1854  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anglo-French  army,  designed  for  the 
protection  of  Turkey  from  the  encroachments  of 
Pussia,  was  stationed  here. 

Gallipoli,  Peninsula  of,  separates  the 
Dardanelles  from  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  Fxt.  62  m.ilcs  long,  with  a  breadth 
ranging  between  4  and  12  miles.  Lat.  between 
40°  3'  and  40°  3S'  N.  Lon.  between  26°  10'  and 
27^  E. 

Galloway,  gal'-lo-wai,  a  district  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  two  counties  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigton. 

Galloway,  Mull  of,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  S,  coast  of  Wigtonshire,  having  a  light- 
house 325  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat. 
54°  33'  N.    Lon.  4°  51'  W. 

Galoon,  ^ra-Zooji',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  Ulster,   Fop.  6535. 

Galoparo,  or  Capo  di  Faro,  gaL-o-par'-o,  the 
Charybdis  of  the  ancients.  It  forms  the  whirl- 
pool on  the  outside  of  the  harbour  of  Messina, 
in  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Opposite, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  the  rock  Scylla. 

Galston,  gal'-ston,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Ayr. 
Area.  23  square  miles.  Fop.  5254,  mostly  era- 
ployed  as  weavers,— It  is  a  station  on  the  South- 
western Railway. 

Galyestoit,  gul-ves'-ton,  a  seaport  town  of 
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Texas,  one  of  the  United  States,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  Galveston  island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Galveston  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fop.  7300. — The  Bay  extends  30  miles  in- 
land, and  receives  several  rivers. — The  Island 
is  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2 
miles. 

Galway,  gaioV-icai,  a  maritime  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Connaught,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  Mayo,  N.E.  by  lios- 
comrao?!,  E.  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  king's  county  and  Tipperary,  and 
S.  by  Clare  and  Galway  Bay.  Ext.  82  miles 
long  from  E.  to  AV.,  and  42  broad  from  N.  to 
S.  uirea.  244i8  square  miles.  Desc.  Extremely 
diversified,  both  in  soil  and  aspect,  some  parts 
of  it  being  untilled,  while,  in  other  parts,  it  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Uivers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Shannon,  Suck,  and  Blackwater. 
Lalces.  Corrib,  Mask,  lieagh,  and  Cooter.  The 
first  is  20  miles  long,  and  12  at  its  broadest  part. 
Fro.  Oats  and  potatoes;  but  the  land  is  better 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes  than  for  tillage. 
Its  breed  of  cattle  is  valuable,  and  the  fisheries 
are  important.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
marble,  and  limestone.  Manf.  Coarse  linens 
and  woollens,  chiefly  made  for  home  consump- 
tion.  Po^.  254,511. 

Galway,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  and 
capital  of  the  above  county,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  broad  river,  issuing  from  Lough 
Corrib  and  flowing  into  the  sea,  120  miles  VV. 
from  Dublin.  It  was  originally  surrounded 
with  walls.  It  consists  of  four  main  streets, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  intersected 
by  cross  streets  and  lanes,  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  collegiate  church  is  very  large,  and  is  of 
Gothic  structure.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  court-houses,  exchange,  nunneries,  mo- 
nasteries, barracks,  a  theatre,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels.  Queen's  College,  Erasmus  Smith's 
College,  founded  in  1669,  an  infirmary,  and  a 
union  workhouse.  Manf.  Coarse  cloths,  linen, 
paper,  and  flour.  The  town  also  possesses  some 
breweries  and  distilleries.  JExp.  Fish,  bacon, 
corn,  and  flour.  The  port  is  commodious  and 
safe.  Fop.  16,967.— In  1690  Galway  declared 
for  King  James,  but  next  year  surrendered  to 
General  Ginkle.  It  is  connected  with  Dublin 
by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  and  a 
line  of  steam-vessels  was  established  here  in 
1859  to  sail  between  Ireland  and  North  America. 
Lat.  53^  17'  N.    Lon.  9°  3'  W. 

Galway  Bay,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Galway.  F^xt. 
30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10. 
It  is  indented  by  many  peninsulas,  and  opposite 
its  entrance  are  the  S.  Arran  islands. 

Gambia,  gdm'-he-a,  a  British  colony  of  W. 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  This 
settlement  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part 
of  W.  Africa,  and  enjoys  a  flourishing  trade. 
Fop.  6900.    Lat.  13°  30'  N.    Lon.  16°  40'  W. 

Gambia,  a  large  river  of  Western  Africa,  tra- 
versing the  centre  of  Senegambia,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1000  miles,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Bathurst,  115  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Verd. 

Gambier  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  derive  their 
importance  from  being  the  only  known  station 
between  Chili  and  Tahiti  where  good  water  can 
be  obtained.  They  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  French.   Lat.  35°  C  S.   Lon.  136°  28'  E. 

Gamrie,  qam-re\  a  maritime  parish  of  Scot- 
land, 7  miles  from  Banff.    Fop.  6086.  The 
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scenery  along  the  coast  of  this  parish  is  wild 
and  romantic,  and  the  rocks  are  pierced  with 
numerous  caverns,  which  are  inhabited  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-birds. 

Gand,  ga,  the  French  name  for  Ghent,  which 
see. 

Gandia,  gan-de-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Alcoy,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Valencia. 
Manf.  Silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
earthenware.  It  also  has  a  trade  in  wine.  Fov. 
6000.  ^ 

Ganges,  gan'-jees,  a  celebrated  river  of  Tlin- 
dostan,  which  has  its  source  in  two  springs 
rising  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  Gurhwal. 
Lat.  30°  54'  N.  Lon.  79^  7'  E.  These  streams, 
known  as  the  Bhaghirettee  and  the  Alakananda, 
unite  their  waters  at  Deoprag,  in  lat.  30°  11'  N., 
Ion.  78°  39'  E.,  and  form  what  is  properly  called 
the  Ganges,  from  the  Hindoo  word  Ganga, 
which  signifies  river.  At  Hurdwar  the  Ganges 
emerges  from  the  mountains,  among  which  it 
has  meandered  for  about  200  miles,  and  from 
this  town,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Northern 
India,  it  flows  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream, 
during  the  remainder  of  its  course,  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths. 
In  its  course  through  these  delightful  plains,  it 
passes  by  Furruckabad,  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Patna,  and  other  towns,  and  receives  eleven 
rivers,  some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine, 
and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames;  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  The  Ganges  annually 
overflows  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  surface 
of  the  country  for  some  miles  on  either  side; 
nothing  appearing  above  water  but  villages  and 
trees,  the  former  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
built  on  ground  that  rises  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  country,  or  on  artificial  m.ounds. 
The  river  rises  at  this  period,  on  an  average, 
about  31  feet.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which 
is  enriched  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  in 
abundance.  Its  waters  are  considered  sacred 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  it  is  visited  annually  by 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  Length, 
about  1600  miles. 

Gangpore,  gang-por,  a  small  state  of  India, 
on  the  Bengal  frontier.  It  is  tributary  to  the 
British,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  is  ill  culti- 
vated.  Area.  2490  square  miles.   Fop.  112,000. 

Ganjam,  gan-jam',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
Chilka  Lake.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  19°  25' 
N.  Lon.  85°  10'  E.— This  town  is  the  capital  of 
a  fertile  District  of  the  same  name,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  with  an  area  of  6400  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  926,000. 

Gantung  Pass,  gan-toong',  a  mountain-pass 
in  Bussahir,  between  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Koonawar.  Height.  18,290  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Lat.  31°  38'  N.    Lon.  78°  47'  E. 

Gap,  gap,  a  town  of  France,  the  chief  town  of 
tiie  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  40  miles 
from  Grenoble.  It  is  a  mean,  ill-built  place, 
with  narrow  streets,  but  it  possesses  a  handsome 
cathedral,  town-house,  and  bishop's  palace. 
Manf.  Silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics;  there 
are  in  its  neighbourhood  some  marble-quarries. 
Fop.  8219. 

Gabachico,  ga'-ra-che-Jco,  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Teneritle,  which,  till  1705,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  island.  In 
that  year  a  volcanic  eruption  nearly  destroyed 
it.   Fo2\  2500. 
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Garbieh,  gar'-he,  a  maritime  province  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

Gaed,  gar,  a  departmcHt  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  Lang-uedoc,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.E.  and  W.  by  the 
departments  of  the  Lozere,  the  Ardeche,  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  the  Herault,  and  the 
Aveyron.  Area.  2253  square  miles.  Besc. 
Mountainous  in  the  N. ;  but  in  the  S.  it  is  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  marshes. 
It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Nimes,  Alvis,  Uzes,  and 
Le-Vigan.  Rivers.  The  Ehone,  Herault,  Vi- 
dourle,  Ceze,  and  Garden.  Pro.  Fruit,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.  It  is  deficient  in  corn ;  but  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  cattle  and  a  breed  of  white 
horses.  Silkworms  are  reared  to  a  great  extent. 
Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and  zinc. 
Ilanf.  Shawls  and  gloves;  it  also  exports  both 
dyeing  and  medicinal  plants.    Pop.  422,107. 

Gi-KD,  or  Gardon,  a  river  of  France,  which 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  department  Gard, 
and,  after  a  course  of  55  miles,  joins  the  Rhone 
5  miles  from  Tarascon. — The  Pokt  de  Gaed  is 
an  aqueduct  bridge,  10  miles  trora  Ximes,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  Roman  remains  in 
France.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Agrippa,  in  order  to  convey  to  Nimes  the 
water  of  the  spring  of  Eure. 

Gaeda,  Lake  op,  gar'-da,  a  lake  of  N.  Italy, 
lying  between  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  Ext.  About  35  miles  in  length,  and 
from  2  to  10  wide;  the  depth  varies  from  10  to 
40  feet  in  the  narrowest  parts,  but  its  greatest 
depth  is  950  feet.  In  1796  the  battle  of  Rivoli 
was  fought  near  its  E.  shore,  in  which  Bona- 
parte defeated  Wurmser. 

Gaeda,  a  small  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Verona,  on  the  lake  to  which  it  gives 
name,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Verona.  Pop.  with 
parish,  1170. 

Gaedafui  Cape,    (See  Guaedafui.) 

Gaedata,  or  Ghaedeia,  gar-dai'-a,  a  town  in 
an  oasis  in  the  Sahara,  belonging  to  Algeria;  it 
is  encompassed  by  walls  and  defended  by  towers, 
Manf.  Woollen  stuffs,  firearms  and  gunpowder. 
Pop.  Not  known,  but  considerable.  Lat.  31° 
53'  N.    Lon.  2°  50'  E.^ 

Gardelegen",  gar'-de-lai'-geyi,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Magde- 
burg. Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
6000. 

Gaegnano,  garg-na'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Brescia. 
Pop.  4000. 

Gaegaeus,  gar'-ga-rus,  a  mountain  of  Ana- 
tolia, in  Asia  Minor,  5  miles  W.  from  Adramyti. 
It  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  ridge  of  Ida. 
Height.  4955  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  zones;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  cultivated  land,  the  second  of  forests, 
and  the  third  of  snow. 

Gaeiep,  ga-reep\  a  river  of  S.  Africa.  {See 
Oeange  Rivee.) 

Gaeigliano,  ga'-reel-ye-a'-no^  a  river  of 
Naples,  which,  after  a  course  of  75  miles,  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  from  Gaeta. 

Gaelasco,  gar-las'-ko,  a  market-town  of 
N.  Italy,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Novara.  Pop. 
6390. — The  Austrians,  when  they  invaded  Italy 
in  1849,  crossed  the  Po  near  this  place. 

Gaeonne,  ga-ron',  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
France.  It  rises  among  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
Val  d'Aran,  on  the  confines  of  Spain,  and,  pass- 
ing by  Bordeaux,  joins  the  Dordogne  15  miles 
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below  that  town.  The  united  streams  now 
take  the  name  of  the  Gironde,  and  enter  the 
Atlantic  27  miles  N.W.  from  Blayc.  Length. 
300  miles. — The  Garonne  is  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Canal  du  Midi, 

G.VEONNE,  Upper,  a  department  in  the  S.W. 
of  France,  formerly  part  of  Langucdoc  and  Gas- 
cony, bounded  S.  by  Spain  and  W.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  Area.  2429 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  generally 
elevated,  especially  in  the  S.,  where  offshoots  of 
the  Pyrenees  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  surface.  It  has,  however,  many  beautiful 
valleys,  and  abounds  with  small  plains.  It  is 
divided  into  lour  arrondissements,  called  after 
their  chief  towns,  Toulouse,  Villefi  anche,  Muret, 
and  St.  Gaudens.  Eicers.  The  Garonne  and 
its  affluents.  Pro.  Corn,  hemp,  lint,  tobacco, 
grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  hilly 
districts  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
feeding  cattle,  and  numbers  of  mules  are  also 
reared.  Minerals.  Chiefly  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony.  Marble  is  also  produced, 
and  there  are  large  salt  marshes  in  some  parts 
of  the  department.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  iron  and  steel  goods,  leather,  porcelain, 
straw  hats,  and  chemicals.   Pop.  484,000, 

Garoo,  or  Gartop,  ga-roo',  a  station  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  exchanging 
the  products  of  China  and  Tibet  for  those  of 
India  and  Cashmere.  Lat.  31°  40'  N.  Lon. 
80°  E. 

Gareaed,  gdr'-rard,  a  county  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.  A^-ea.  312  square  miles.  Pop.  6900  white ; 
3500  coloured, 

Gaeeow  Hills,  gar'-ro,  a  district  of  Further 
India,  surrounded"  by  Bengal  and  the  Cossya 
States.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  independent 
people,  who  carry  their  produce  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  Bengal  districts.  The  country  is 
fertile,  and  forms  a  table-land  surrounded  by 
hills  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Area,  about  2500  square  miles.  Lat. 
between  25°  10'  and  25°  50'  S.  Lon.  between 
90°  10'  and  91°  10'  N. 

Gaeey,  gdi^-re,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  20  miles,  joins  the 
Tummel. — James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
speaks  of  it  in  his  beautiful  song  of  "  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie," 

"Cam  ye  by  Athol,  lad  wi'  the  philabeg, 
Down  by  the  Tummel,  or  banks  o'  the  Garry," 

It  flows  from  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  wild  district  of  Athol  Forest. 

Garstaxg,  gars -tang,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Lancaster.  Manf.  Paper,  and  cotton  and 
worsted  yarn.  Pop.  7221. — It  is  a  station  on 
the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Kendal  and  Carlisle 
Railway. 

Gascoxade,  gds'-Jco-nad,  a  river  of  Missouri, 
N.  America,  which  joins  the  Missouri  about  70 
miles  W.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi.— Also  a  county  of  Missouri,  U.S.  Ai^ea. 
54J  square  miles.    Pop.  5000, 

Gascony,  gds'-ko-ne,  an  old  province  in  the 
S.W.  of  France,  whit-h  was  one  of  the  great 
provinces  administered  by  an  intendant  before 
the  Revolution.  It  now  forms  the  departments 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  the  Gers,  the  Landes, 
and  part  of  those  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  the 
Upper  Gai'onjie,  and  the  Lot  ajid  Garonne, 
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Gaspar  Strait 

From  1152  to  1453,  Gascony  belong-ed  to  Enf^- 
land.  At  the  latter  date  it  was  definitively 
united  to  France  by  Charles  VII. 

Gaspar  Strait,  ga&'-par,  a  passage  nearly  60 
miles  wide,  between  the  islands  of  Banca  and 
Biliiton,  on  the  Indian  Archipelago. — There  is 
a  small  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  strait, 
iai.  2°  25' S.    io?^.  107°  4' E. 

Gaspe,  gas'-2i'i,  a  district  of  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  St,  Lawrence.  Area,  about 
7500  square  miles.  Pop.  14,000,  chiefly  of 
French  descent.  Lat.  between  48°  and  49^  N. 
Loyi.  between  G4°  15'  and  67°  56'  W. 

Gaspe,  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
lying  between  Cape  Gaspe  and  Whale  Head. 
Ext.  18  miles  long,  by  6  broad.— Also  a  Cape, 
in  lat.  48°  45'  N.;  Ion.  64°  10'  W. 

Gata,  Cape,  ga'-ta,  a  promontory  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Granada,  forming  the  E.  boundary 
of  the  Bay  of  Alraeria.  Lat.  36°  43'  N.  Lon. 
2°  22'  W. 

Gatehouse  op  Fleet,  gait'-lious,  a  neat  and 
flourishing  village  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbright, 
on  the  Fleet,  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
V/igton  Bay.  Manf.  Soap,  leather,  and  cotton ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast.   Foj).  1635. 

Gates,  gaifs,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  U,S., 
bordering  on  Virginia.  Area.  312  square  miles. 
Fop.  4500  white ;  3900  coloured. 

Gateshead,  gaits'-lied,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  forming  a 
suburb  to  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  built  along  a  steep  descent 
towards  the  bridge,  where  it  terminates.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large,  ancient,  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  lofty  tower;  but  besides  this 
there  are  three  other  episcopal  churches  and 
chapels,  and  numerous  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists. There  is  a  grammar-school  in  the 
town,  with  St,  Edmund's  Hospital,  a  dispensary, 
and  mechanics'  institute.  Manf,  Glass,  soap, 
paper,  and  cordage,  and  there  are  extensive  iron 
and  coal  works,  and  docks  for  shipbuilding  in 
the  town.  Fop.  32,749.— In  1854  a  large  portion 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  flre.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis  and  various  other 
towns  by  railway. 

Gateshead-Fell,  a  parish  adjoining  Gates- 
head, and  formerly  a  part  of  it,  celebrated  for 
its  grinding-stones,  which  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Gati]s-ais,  ga'-te-nai,  an  old  division  of  France, 
now  subdiiided  into  the  departments  Loiret, 
Seine-and-Marne,  Nievre,  and  Yonne. 

GaTO,     (*S'e5  a  aATOJT.) 

Gaudens,  St,,  go'-dan,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne, 
54  miles  S.W.  from  Toulouse.  Manf.  Serge 
and  tape,  with  paper  and  fulling  mills,  and  an 
active  trade  in  i-ural  produce.   Fop.  5183. 

Gavarnie,  ga-var'-ne,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  33  miles 
S.  from  Tarbes.  It  stands  upwards  of  4300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  small  stream, 
which  rushes  over  a  height  of  1600  feet,  and 
forms  the  Fall  of  Gavarnie. 

Gave,  gav,  an  old  Bearnese  word,  signifying 

water,"  or  "  river,"  and  generally  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  flow  through  the  S,  of  France, 

Gayah,  ga'-ya,  a  town  of  British  India,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  58  miles  S,W.  from 
Patna.  It  is  a  place  of  great  sanctity,  and  is 
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inhabited  by  many  Brahmins.  Manf.  Silk  and 
cotton;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  stone- 
cutters by  trade.  Fop.  43,000,  which,  however, 
is  greatly  increased  at  times  by  the  arrival  of 
pilgrims,  who  visit  it  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Buddha.  Lat.  24°  39'  N. 
Lon.  85^  5'  E. 

GATTON■,^a^'-^o>^,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  with  populations  varying  between 
200  and  1000. 

Gaza,  gai'-za,  a  city  of  Palestine,  50  miles 
S.W.  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  an  entrepot  for 
the  caravans  passing  between  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Manf.  Cotton  fabrics  and  soap.  Fop.  estimated 
at  15,000.  This  place  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  being  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  PhiUstines. 

Geant,  zJiai'-a,  one  of  the  chief  summits  of 
the  Pennine  Alps,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Savoy,  5  miles  N.E,  from  Mont  Blanc.  Height, 
13,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Col. 
or  pass,  du  Geant  is  11,146  feet. 

Gee,  geb,  "mountain,"  an  Arabic  prefix  of 
many  heights  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

GEELOKG,^'e-Zow/,  a  township  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  45  miles  S.W.  from 
Melbourne,  v/ith  which  it  is  in  constant  com- 
m.unication.  It  is-  situated  on  the  harbour  or 
bay  of  Corio,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  impor- 
tant place.  Gold  was  discovered  at  Ball^rat, 
about  41  miles  N.W.  from  Geelong,  in  1851, 
when  the  place  became  thronged  with  "dig- 
gers," many  of  whom  have  settled  in  the  colony, 
and  increased  its  industrial  resources.  Fop. 
22,936. 

Gefle,  gef-le,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  60  miles  N.W.  from  Upsal.  The 
river  Gefle  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  forms  a  good  harbour.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  church,  castle,  town- 
hall,  prison,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Manf.  Sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  It 
has,  besides,  docks  for  shipbuilding,  and  sugar- 
refineries,  and  exports  iron,  tar,  and  timber. 
Fop.  11,219. 

Gefleboeg,  gef-le-lorg,  a  government  of 
Sweden,  having  "the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  E., 
and  on  its  other  sides,  the  provinces  of  Upsala, 
Falun,  Ostersunds,  Hernosands,  and  Westeras. 
Area.  7530  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous 
in  the  W.,  and  covered  with  numerous  lakes. 
Fivers.  The  Dal-elf,  and  Liusne.  Fop.  136,000. 
Lat.  between  60°  and  62°  20'  N.  Lon.  between 
15°  and  17°  30'  E. 

Gelderland,  or  Gueldeelais-d,  gel'-der- 
land,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded  on  its 
respective  frontier  lines  by  Overyssel,  W^est- 
phalia.  North  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Utrecht. 
Area.  1972  square  miles.  Besc.  In  general  level, 
but  not  so  flat  as  the  nijiritime  provinces  of 
Holland.  Fivers.  The  Rhine,  the  Waal,  the 
Yssel,  the  Leek,  and  theMaas.  It  has  also  several 
large  canals.  Fro.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  corn,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  for  exportation;  but  the 
prill cipal  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  Many  cattle  are  reared,  and  some  of 
the  waste  lands  have  been  planted  with  oak  and 
pine.  Manf.  Linen,  paper,  leather,  and  tiles. 
Distilling  and  brewing  are  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    Fop.  390,000. 

Gembloux,  zliaim'-bloo,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
on  an  afiluent  of  the  Sambre,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Namur.  Manf.  Cutlery  and  hardware. 
Fop.  2300, — The  French  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Austrians  near  this  town  in  1794, 
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Gemme  and  Gemmes,  zhem,  the  names  of 
several  villages  and  towns  in  France,  none  of 
thera  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Gemmi,  zliem'-me,  a  mountain-pass  leading 
into  Switzerland,  between  the  cantons  Valais 
and  Berne.  It  is  about  25  miles  S,  from  Thun. 
JSeight.  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Gemund,  ge-moond' ,  a  small  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Fop.  1000. 

Gemunden",  ge-moond-en,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral small  towns  in  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Ehenish  Prussia,  with  populations  varying  from 
1000  to  1500. 

Genappe,  zJie-nap',  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
S.  Brabant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyle,  18  miles 
S.E.  from  Brussels.  Po^j.  1800.  Several  military 
actions  took  place  here  in  1815,  both  before  and 
after  Waterloo,  between  the  French  and  the 
allied  forces. 

Gkwessee,  jen-e-se'f  two  counties  of  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  New  York.  Area.  470 
square  miles.  Pop.  25,000. — 2.  In  Michigan. 
Area.  720  square  miles.  Fop.  13,000. — Also  a 
township  in  New  York,  5  miles  from  Moscow. 
Fop.  1000. 

Genessee,  a  river  which  rises  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.,  and  after  a  course  of  150  miles  falls 
into  Lake  Ontario.  This  river  passes  over 
several  falls  in  its  course,  one  of  which  is  about 
230  feet  in  height. 

Genest,  St.,  zhe-nest',  the  name  of  several 
villages  and  parishes  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3500. 

Geneva,  je-we'-tja,  a  walled  town  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  capital  of  a  small  canton,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
66  miles  S.W.  from  Lausanne.  The  Rhone 
divides  it  into  three  parts,  called  the  City,  the 
Little  Town  or  quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  and  the 
Island,  which  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
latter.  The  streets  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Ger- 
vais, on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  are  narrow, 
steep,  and  dark,  but  the  part  which  lies  on  the 
south  bank  is  much  more  attractive,  not  only 
commanding  magnificent  views,  but  containing 
a  number  of  elegant  houses.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall,  arsenal,  college  founded 
by  Calvin  in  1568,  university,  museum,  hospital, 
theatre,  and  cathedral,  which  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  several  persons  whose  names  are  fa- 
mous in  history.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  environs  of  Geneva,  or  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  prospect  which  it  enjoys.  Within 
the  city,  the  principal  promenades  are  the 
Treille,  a  sort  of  terrace,  the  bastions,  and  the 
Place  de  St.  Antoine,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  lake,  including  Nyon  and  Copet, 
the  seat  of  Necker,  and  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
At  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  Geneva  is 
Ferney,  the  residence  of  Voltaire  : — 

"  Lausanne !  and  Ferney  !  ye  have  been  the 
abodes 

Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name. 
Mortals  who  sought  and  found  by  dangerous 
roads, 

A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame ; 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 

was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder, 

and  the  flame 
Of  Heaven  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  men  and  man's  research  could  deign  do 

more  than  smile.'* 
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Manf.  Woollen  goods,  muslins,  chintz,  silk,  and 
porcelain,  musical  instruments,  firearms,  cut- 
lery, and  jewellery ;  but  the  great  occupation  of 
the  Genevese  is  watchmaking.  Fop.  41,415. 
Lat.  of  observatory,  46^  12'  N.  Lon.  6°  9'  E.— 
Geneva  is  very  ancient,  and  was  well  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  Julius  Ca.'sar  having 
made  use  of  it  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Hcl- 
vetii.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  but 
when  Calvinism  was  embraced  here,  in  1553,  the 
prince-bishop  was  expelled.  In  1784  and  1704 
revolutions  took  place  in  the  city  and  state  of 
Geneva ;  and  in  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French; 
and,  till  1813,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment Leman,  in  the  French  empire,  under  Napo- 
leon I.  In  1814  it  joped  the  Helvetic  Confede- 
ration. It  is  the  birthplace  of  Beza,  Calvin, 
Lefort,  Lesage,  Sue,  Necker,  and  Rousseau. 
John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer,  for  many  years 
resided  here,  and,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been 
the  adopted  place  of  residence  of  many  learned 
men. — The  Canton  has  an  area  of  90  square 
miles,  with  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile 
soil.  Manf.  Watches,  leather,  woollens,  silks, 
and  hats.    Fop.  64,000. 

Geneva,  Lake  op,  or  Lake  Leman,  a  cele- 
brated lake  of  Switzerland,  extending  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  between  that  country  and 
Savoy,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the  great  valley 
which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Jura  ridge. 
JExt.  45  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  10  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is  nearly  1000 
feet.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rhone,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  blue  transparency  of  its  waters. 
Byron  calls  it  "clear  placid  Leman,"  and  thus 
describes  its  scenery,  as  he  saw  it 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet 
clear, 

Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  v/hose  capp'd  heights  ap- 
pear. 

Precipitously  steep  ;  and,  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance,  from  the 
shore. 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the 

ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 
carol  more." 

In  1823  steam  navigation  was  introduced  upon 
its  waters. 

Geneva,  a  town  in  Seneca,  Ontario  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Seneca  Lake, 
40  miles  from  Rochester.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade.    Fop.  6500. 

Genevese,  or  Genevois,  zhen-e-vais,  an  old 
province  of  Savoy,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
French  department  of  Upper  Savoy. 

Genevieve,  _/e?i'-e-^;eey,  a  county  of  Missouri, 
U.S.    Area.  400  square  miles.    Fop.  5500. 

Genevieve,  St.,  zhen'-e-ve-aiv,  two  tow  ns  and 
parishes  in  France,  neither  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Genevre,  Mont,  zhe-naivr',  a  summit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  between  the  Piedmontese  province 
of  busa  and  the  French  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps.  It  is  crossed  by  a  road  constructed 
by  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Height  of  the 
summit,  11,780  feet, 

Genies,  St.,  zhen'-e-ai,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3300, 
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Genil,  or  Xenil,  zhai'-neel,  a  river  of  Anda- 
lusia, Spain,  which,  after  a  course  of  130  miles, 
joins  the  Guadalquiver,  about  32  miles  S.W. 
from  Cordova.  The  city  of  Granada  is  on  its 
banks. 

Genis,  St.,  zJien'-e,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3000. 

Genlis,  zhen'-le,  a  parish  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  Cote-d'Or,  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Dijon.    Foj-).  1212. 

Gennesaeeth,  Lake  of.    {See  Tibeeias.) 

Genoa,  jen'-o-a,  a  fortified  maritime  city  in 
the  N.W.'of  Italy,  once  a  celebrated  republic, 
now  the  capital  of  a  province  of  N.  Italy.  It 
is  situated  at  the  N.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
79  miles  S.E.  from  Turin.  The  houses  are  well 
built;  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and  ir- 
regular, that,  in  many  places,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  pass  through  them  in  a  carriage. 
Three  streets,  however,  the  Strada  Balbi,  the 
Strada  Nuova,  and  the  Strada  Nuovissima,  form 
striking  exceptions :  they  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  the  more  impressive  to  a  stranger,  from 
following  each  other  in  succession.  It  is  in 
these  streets  that  the  palaces  of  the  principal 
families  of  Genoa  are  to  be  found.  The  build- 
ings are  attractive  not  only  for  their  architec- 
ture, but  for  the  paintings  and  sculpture  with 
which  they  are  adorned.  The  most  remarkable 
public  edifices  are  the  ducal  palace,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  doge;  and  the  palaces  Doria, 
lirignole,  Durazzo,  Spinola,  Serra,  Balbi,  Palla- 
vicini,  which  contain  numerous  choice  speci- 
mens of  art.  There  are  many  magnificent 
churches,  among  which  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  elegant  church  of 
Carignano  was  built  at  the  expense  of  a  citizen 
of  the  name  of  Sauli;  his  grandson  erected  a 
monument  of  equal  magniticence,  and  the  bridge 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  of  great  height,  con- 
necting two  hills,  and  forming  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite resorts  of  the  Genoese.  There  are 
several  theatres,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
theatre  Carlo  Felice,  numerous  convents,  a  uni- 
versity, with  a  botanic  garden  and  museum ; 
and  the  great  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
and  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  or  poor-house,  are 
magnificent  buildings.  Besides  these  there  are 
fifteen  female  asylums  somewhat  similar  to 
convents,  an  exchange,  an  arsenal,  and  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  harbour  of  Genoa  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  with  a  diameter  of  about  a 
mile.  It  is  inclosed  by  two  strong  moles,  the 
opening  between  which  is  nearly  050  yards  in 
width  ;  but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  defended  by  numerous  batteries.  Manf.  Vel- 
vets, silks,  damasks,  paper,  soap,  &c.  The  city 
possesses  a  number  of  ingenious  workmen,  who 
produce  articles  of  jewellery  and  coral,  vases 
i.nd  cups.  Genoa  exports  the  products*  of  the 
adjacent  country,  such  as*  rice  and  fruit,  and 
olive  oil  in  particular.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports sent  out  of  Genoa  in  the  course  of  the 
year  is  considerable.  ImiJ.  The  chief  articles 
are  corn  from  Sicily,  and  occasionally  from  Bar- 
bary ;  raw  silk  from  Sicily ;  iron  and  naval 
.«5torcs  from  the  Baltic;  linen  and  sailcloth 
i'rom  Germany;  tin,  lead,  hardware,  and  cottons, 
Irom  England.  To  these  are  to  be  added  wool 
from  Spain,  wax  and  cotton  from  the  Levant, 
and  from  the  United  States  diflerent  articles  of 
American  produce.  Fish  from  Newfoundland 
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is  an  import  of  considerable  amount  here,  as  in 
other  Catholic  cities.  Genoa  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  Fop.  127,986.— From  the  11th  to 
the  18th  century,  Genoa  was  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  commercial  republic,  and  planted 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well 
as  in  the  Levant.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
French  in  1684,  and  submitted  to  the  Austrians 
in  1746 ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  citizen  having 
been  abused  by  an  Austrian  officer,  the  inhabi- 
tants rose  and  massacred  most  of  the  soldiery, 
and  drove  away  the  remainder.  The  republic, 
in  1798,  assumed  the  French  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  Ligurian  repubhc,  and 
in  18U5  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire. 
In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
in  1859  the  French  troops  landed  here  on  their 
route  to  oppose  the  Austrian  army,  which  had 
invaded  Sardinia.  It  is  connected  with  Turin 
by  railway,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Columbus. 

Genoa,  a  maritime  province  of  N.  Italy, 
forming  a  long  tract,  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area.  1588  square 
miles.  JDesc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines 
which  yield  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle; 
whilst  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  corn.  Rivers.  The  Bisagno,  Magra, 
Polcevera,  and  Vara.  Minerals.  Marble  is  the 
most  valuable.  Fop.  650,143. — This  country 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Upper  Liguria  of 
the  Romans. 

Genoa,  a  post  township  in  Cayuga  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  25  miles  from 
Auburn.    Fop.  2500. 

Gentilly,  zhen-til'-le,  a  parish  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  lying  to 
the  S.  of  Paris,  just  outside  the  fortifications. 
Fop.  9093.— In  this  parish  is  the  village  of 
Bicetre.    {See  Bicetre.) 

Genzano,  jain-za'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  17 
miles  S.E.  from  Rome,  where  an  annual  festival 
is  held,  during  which  the  streets  are  strewed 
with  flowers.   Po^).  5000. 

Geoiee,  St.,  zJncaio,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere,  19  miles  N.W.  from 
Grenoble.   Fop.  3884. 

George,  St.,  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands, 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  principal  military 
depot  of  this  group.  Its  capital  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  has  a  handsome  church,  a  library, 
and  town  house.  Lat.  32°  22'  N.  Lon. 
64°  40'  W. 

George,  St.,  a  cape  and  island  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Appalachicola,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Florida.  The  bay  of  Appalachi- 
cola lies  between  this  island  and  the  mainland. 
Lat.  of  the  cape,  29'  38'  N.  ion.  85°  5'  W.— 
Also,  an  island  of  British  Honduras,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belize.   Lat.  17°  35'  N.   ion.  88°  43'  W. 

George's,  St.,  in  the  East,  a  parish  of 
Middlesex,  and  large  suburb  of  London.  In 
1860  it  was  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of 
certain  religious  ceremonies  into  the  usual 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  greatly 
excited  the  people,  and  led  to  most  unseemly 
riots. 

George's,  St.,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Grenada,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  possesses  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  West  Indies.  The  town 
is  built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  is  divided  by  a 
ridge,  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  Bay 
Town,  and  the  Carenage.  Lat.  12°  4'N.  Lon. 
61°  31'  W. 

George's,  St.,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  tho 
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United  States,  neither  of  which  have  a  popula- 
tion above  3500.  They  are  in  the  states  of 
Maine  and  Delaware. 

George's  St.,  a  river  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland,  U.S.,  which  runs  into  the  Potomac 
between  Piney  Point  and  St.  Mary's  river. 
Opposite  its  mouth  are  the  islets  called  St. 
George's  Islands. 

George,  or  Geoeges,  St.,  the  name  of 
numerous  parishes  and  villages  in  France,  with 
populations  varying  between  2000  and  5000. 

George's  Bank,  St.,  a  tishing  bank  ott'  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.  It  extends  be- 
tween lat.  41°  15'  and  42°  22'  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  67°  50'  and  68°  40'  W. 

George's  Channel,  St.,  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  situated  between 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  extends  from  the 
island  of  Holyhead  to  St.  David's,  and  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40 
to  70  miles. 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of  Pulo  Penang,  or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.    {See  Penang.) 

Georgetown,  a  district  in  South  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area.  683  square  miles.  Fop.  22,000,  of 
whom  nearly  20,000  are  coloured. — Also  the  name 
of  numerous  towns  in  the  United  States,  with 
populations  varying  between  2000  and  8500. 

Georgia,  called  by  the  Russians  Guusia, 
jor'-je-a,  a  considerable  country  of  Asia,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  the 
N.  of  Armenia,  and  forming  a  government  of 
Russia.  Area,  about  21,500  square  miles. 
Desc.  It  combines  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  Caucasian  region  with  that  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Persia.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
forests  of  beech,  oak,  ash,  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
and  elms,  encircled  with  vines,  growing  spon- 
taneously, and  producing  vast  quantities  of 
grapes.  Cotton  also  grows  spontaneously,  as  well 
as  the  finest  fruit  trees.  Hivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Kur  and  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which 
pour  their  united  streams  into  the  Caspian. 
Forests.  Extensive,  and  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  those  trees  which  are  common  to 
Europe.  Fro.  From  its  situation,  the  products 
both  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates  are 
grown  to  advantage.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp, 
and  flax  are  raised  on  the  plains,  almost  with- 
out culture,  whilst  the  valleys  alford  fine 
pasturage,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish. 
Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  naphtha,  and  others ;  but 
they  are  turned  to  little  or  no  account.  Manf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics;  leather, 
shagreen,  and  arms ;  but  all  are  very  inferior. 
Inhabitants.  The  Georgians  are  skilled  in  the 
bow,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  best  soldiers  in 
Asia.  Their  dress  resembles  that  of  the 
Cossacks ;  but  those  that  are  wealthy  alFect  the 
habit  of  the  Persians.  They  usually  dye  their 
hair,  beards,  and  nails  red.  The  women,  who 
are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  stain  the  palms 
of  their  hands  of  the  same  colour,  and  paint 
their  eyebrows  black,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  one  entire  line,  while  the  rest  of  the  face 
is  coated  with  white  and  red.  Being  generally 
educated  in  convents  they  have  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  other  acquirements, 
which  the  men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  do  not 
possess.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
Christians,  partly  of  the  Greek,  partly  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  but  some  of  them  are 
Mahometans.  They  consist  of  various  tribes  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  among  which  the  Ossetes 
are  the  most  peculiar,  with  Tartars,  Armenians, 
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and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews.  Of  thcs3 
last,  some  have  villages  of  their  own ;  whilo 
others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian, 
and  Tartarian  inhabitants,  but  never  with  the 
Ossetes.  The  Jews  also  pay  a  small  sum  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
natives.  Fop.  873,000.  Lat.  between  38°  and 
42°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  43°  and  47°  E.— 
Georgia  was  formerly  one  kingdom,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  Christians;  but,  in  1639, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  tho 
country  was  divided  between  two  native  princes, 
by  themselves  called  kings,  but  by  the  Sophi 
styled  governors.  Each  of  these  had  a  guard  of 
Mahometan  horse  in  their  pay.  In  1802  it  was 
annexed  to  Russia. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bounded  N.  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
N.E.  by  South  Carolina,  S.  by  Florida,  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Alabama. 
Area.  68,000  square  miles.  JDesc.  It  is 
divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Georgia;  the  eastern  part,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers 
Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  presenting  a  tract 
of  country  more  than  120  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  50  to  80  miles  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  entirely  level,  and  without  a  hill  or 
a  stone.  At  the  distance  of  about  40  or  50 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  ridges  gradually  rise 
one  above  another  into  hills,  and  the  hills 
successively  increase  in  height,  until  they 
finally  become  mountains.  The  vast  chain  of 
the  AUeghanies  terminates  in  Georgia,  60  miles 
S.  from  its  northern  frontier.  Rivers.  The 
Alatamaha,  Savannah,  Flint,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. Fro.  Cotton,  flax,  sugar,  honey, 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  potatoes,  cattle,  and 
wool.  The  famous  sea-island  cotton  is  raised 
on  a  chain  of  small  islands  which  border  the 
seacoast,  and  on  the  district  lying  along  the 
coast,  and  extending  a  few  miles  inland.  Most 
of  the  rice-lands  lie  on  rivers,  which,  as  far  as 
the  tide  flows,  are  called  tide-lands;  or  on 
creeks  and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing 
in  some  deeper  or  lower  parts  of  the  lands, 
which  are  called  inland  swamps,  and  extend 
inland  into  the  country  from  15  to  2o  miles. 
The  intermediate  lands  between  these  creeks 
and  rivers  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Here  and 
there  ridges  of  a  better  kind  of  soil  are  inter- 
spersed on  which  the  oak  and  hickory  flourish. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  lime- 
stone, granite,  and  marble.  Manf.  Cotton, 
leather,  and  hardware.  Exp.  The  chief  articles 
are  cotton,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
great  staple  of  the  state ;  rice,  tobacco,  indigo, 
sago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores, 
leather,  deer-skins,  snake-root,  myrtle,  bees- 
wax, corn,  and  live  stock.  Imp.  W.  India 
goods,  teas,  wines,  various  articles  of  clothing, 
and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds.  From  the  southern 
states  are  imported  cheese,  fish,  potatoes, 
apples,  cider,  &c.  Fop.  1,057,286,  of  whom 
465,000  are  coloured.  Lat.  between  30°  30' 
and  35°  N.  Lon.  between  80°  48'  and  84° 
41'  W. — Georgia  was  settled  in  the  year  1733, 
by  about  a  hundred  adventurers  under  General 
Oglethorpe.  After  struggling  for  about  30 
years  with  the  usual  obstacle  of  Indian  hostility, 
the  state  began  at  last  to  flourish  and  has  ever 
since  increased  in  stability  and  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  districts  that  formed 
the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence in  1776.   In  1817  and  1819  the  states  of 
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Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  taken  out  of  it, 
and  Georgia  was  contracted  to  its  present 
limits.  It  seceded  from  the  United  States 
and  became  one  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  January  19th,  1861;  but  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  it  was  re- 
admitted into  the  federation  of  the  United 
States  in  1865. 

Geoegia,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  America,  separating  Vancouver's  Island 
from  the  mainland,  in  lat.  49°  N.;  Zow.  121°  W. 
It  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  the  strait 
of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca  on  the  S,,  and  by  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound  on  the  N. 

Georgia,  New,  or  South  Geoegia,  an 
island  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Jixt.  90  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  Lat.  54°  30'  S. 
Lon.  37°  W. 

Geoegian  Bat.   {See  Hueon,  Lake.) 

Geoegiana,  jor'-je-a-na,  a  county  of  Eastern 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  traversed  by  the 
Abercrombie  river  and  its  affluents.  On  the 
banks  of  the  former  gold  has  been  found. 

Geoegievsk,  gai'-or-ge-vesJc,  a  fortified  town 
in  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  belonging 
to  Russia,  90  miles  S.E,  from  Stavropol.  Fop. 
3000,  mostly  Cossacks. 

Geea,  geer'-a,  a  walled  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Reuss,  on  the  White  Elster, 
35  miles  S.W.  from  Leipsic.  The  streets  are 
regular,  and  it  has  several  churches,  hospitals, 
a  gymnasium,  orphan  asylum,  public  library, 
and  schools.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
hats,  tobacco,  carriages,  earthenware  pipes,  and 
leatlier.   Fop.  14,208. 

Gekbiee-des-Joncs,  zhair'-he-ai,  one  of  the 
Cevennes  mountains,  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche,  France,  20  miles  from  Privas.  Height 
of  summit,  5125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Geemain,  St.,  zhair-md,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous parishes,  villages,  and  towns  of  France, 
with  populations  varving  between  1000  and 
4000. 

Geemain-en-Late,  St.,  a  Avell-built  town  of 
France,  on  the  Seine,  10  miles  N.W.  from 
Paris.  The  houses  are  in  general  good;  the 
streets  wide,  regular,  and  well  paved.  The 
town  also  possesses  several  handsome  squares ; 
but  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  the  tra- 
veller, is  the  magnificent  terrace  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  upwards  of  two  miles  long,  and 
affording  a  delightful  panoramic  view,  of  nearly 
15  miles  in  extent.  The  ancient  chateau  or 
castle,  built  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  is  a 
spacious  but  heavy  building,  chiefly  of  brick ; 
there  is  an  orphan  school  in  the  town  for 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  horsehair-cloth,  cotton, 
and  leather.  Fop.  12,263.— James  II.  of  Eng- 
land died  in  the  chateau  of  this  place  in  1701. 

Geeman  Ocean",  or  Noeth  SEA,yer'-wan,  an 
extensive  sea  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Europe, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  N.  by 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands.  By  the 
Danes  it  is  called  the  West  Sea,  in  consequence 
of  their  position.  It  receives  the  Thames, 
Rhine,  Scheldt,  Ems,  Elbe,  Eider,  Glommen, 
and  Weser. 

Germany,  jer'-ma-ne  (German,  Deutsch- 
LAND,  doitch'-land),  the  name  given  to  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Europe,  bounded  N.  by 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic,  E.  by  Poland,  S.  by 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  W.  by  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Uxt.  695  miles 
long,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  638  broad,  from  E.  to 
350 
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W.  _  Area.  244,634  square  miles.  Folitical 
Divisions.  The  following  table  gives  the  names 
and  designations  of  the  various  states  which 
comprise  the  Germanic  confederation,  with  the 
number  of  votes  which  each  has  in  the  Diet. 
Their  areas  and  populations  are  given  under 
their  respective  headings  in  this  work. 


Anhalt-Bernburg   

AUSTEIA — 

Archduchies   " 

Styria   

Carinthia  and  Carniola 
Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and 

Salzburg   

Bohemia   

Moravia  and  Silesia  ... 
Duchies  of  Auschmitz  , 
and  Zatcr,  in  Galicia J 

Baden   

Bavaria  

Bremen  

Brunswick   

Frankfort  

Hamburg  

Hanover   

Hesse-Cassel   

Hesse-Darmstadt   

Hesse-Homburg  

Lichtenstein   

Lippe-Detmold   

Lubeck  

Luxembourg  and  Limburg 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  .. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz   

Nassau  , 

Oldenburg  andKniphausen 

Prussia — 
Brandenburg  and  Nie-" 

derlausitz  

Pomerania  with  Rugen 

Silesia  and  Glatz   

Oberlausitz  , 

Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  )■ 

Altmark   

Westphalia,  Munster, 
and  part  of  Osnaburg, 
Lower  Rhine,  Juliers, 
Cleves  and  Berg  

Reuss  Greiz  

Reuss  Schleiz  

Saxony  

Saxe-Altenburg  

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha   

Saxe-Meiningen  

Schleswig-Holstein   

Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  , 

Schaumberg-Lippe   

Sehwarzburg-Budolstadt . . . 
Schwarzburg  -  Sondershau- 

sen  

Waldeck   , 

Wurtemberg   , 
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Duchy 


Empire 


Grand  Duchy 
Kingdom 
Free  City 

Duchy 
Free  City 

Kingdom 
Electorate 
Grand  Duchy 
Landgraviate 
Duchy 

Free"  City 
Grand  Duchy 


Duchy 
Grand  Duchy 


Kingdom 


Principality 

Kingdom 
Duchy 


Dukedom 
Duchy 
Principality 


Kingdom 


Of  the  above  states,  almost  aU  belong  to  the 
Zollverein,  or  Customs  League.  Desc.  Germany 
is  physically  divided  into  two  great  portions, 
the  N.  and  S.  The  line  of  separation  is  along 
the   great   range   of  mountains,  beginning 
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with  the  Westerwald  in  Westphalia,  and  tra- 
versing Hesse-Cassel,  the  S.  of  Saxony,  and 
Silesia,  until  it  ends  in  the  Carpathians,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  Hungar3\  This  is 
called  the  Sudetic  chain.  Almost  all  the  land 
lying-  to  the  N.  of  this  is  flat,  and  all  the  rivers 
have  a  northerly  direction,  without  meeting 
with  any  formidable  impediment,  until  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  German  Ocean  or  Baltic. 
S.  Germany  is  much  more  diversified ;  consisting' 
partly  of  extensive  plains,  but  also  traversed  by 
vast  rang-es  of  mountains.  Indeed,  the  surface 
of  Germany  might  not  inappropriately  bo  di- 
vided into  four  regions:  1.  A  mountainous 
region  in  the  S.E.  2.  A  hilly  region  in  the 
central  part.  3.  An  extensive  plain  in  the  N., 
stretching  to  the  Baltic  and  North  seas.  4.  A 
table-land,  much  more  limited  than  any  of  the 
other  regions,  which  forms  the  plain  of  S. 
Bavaria.  Rivers.  It  is  computed  that  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty  navigable  rivers  ;  while  seven, 
viz.,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Ems,  and  the  Oder,  rank 
among  the  noblest  and  largest  in  Europe. 
There  are,  besides  these,  the  tributaries  to  the 
Khine,  as  the  Neckar,  Lahn,  Ruhr,  Moselle, 
and  Lippe.  The  Rhine  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
of  the  European  rivers,  and  the  Oder  one  of  the 
most  slusrgish.  Byron  describes  the  exhibition 
which  "  Maternal  Nature"  makes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  as  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  There, 
he  says,  is  to  be  seen, — 

*'  A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foUage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain, 
vine. 

And  chiefless  castles,  breathing  stern  fare- 
wells. 

From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Euin  greenly 
dwells." 

LaTces.  Not  numerous ;  but  it  contains  upwards 
of  1000  mineral  springs  and  baths.  The  most 
noted  of  these,  in  Europe,  are  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia ;  Toeplitz 
and  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia;  Baden-Baden;  Wies- 
baden and  Selters,  in  Nassau ;  and  Baden  in 
Austria.  Forests.  Extensive  on  all  the  moun- 
tain-ranges ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  country 
being  covered  with  wood.  Zoology.  The  bear, 
the  lynx,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  and  weasel,  the 
chamois  in  the  Alpine  regions,  and  game  of 
every  description  in  most  parts :  waterfowl  are 
especially  plentiful  in  the  north,  and  fish  abound 
in  the  rivers.  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind 
are  abundant.  Climate.  Temperate  and  healthy; 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  dififerent  parts.  In  the 
N.W.  the  cold  of  the  long  winters  is  so  severe 
that  the  rivers  and  lakes  are,  for  months  to- 
gether, covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear 
loaded  waggons.  Pro.  The  latitude  of  the  N. 
of  Germ  any"  being  the  same  as  that  of  Britain, 
its  natural  products  are  similar  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  barle}^ 
oats,  and  other  kinds  of  corn,  with  flax,  madder, 
rapeseed,  and  hops.  A  great  deal  of  buckwheat 
is  grown,  but  agriculture  is  very  backward,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  Wine,  though  less  gene- 
rally made  in  Germany  than  in  France,  is  very 
good  in  particular  districts.  The  vine  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Rhine ;  on  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Austria ,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Main,  Moselle,  and  Neckar.  Aniseed,  li- 
quorice, coriander,  sugar,  and  beet-root,  are 
also  cultivated.  The  fruit-trees  comprise  the 
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apple,  pear,  apricot,  walnut,  almond,  and  chest* 
nut.  Minerals.  Abundant;  iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  silver,  cobalt,  bismuth,  quicksilver,  salt, 
and  coal.  Bavaria  has  not  only  mines  of  metal, 
but  is,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg,  very 
rich  in  salt-mines.  The  mines  of  Idria,  in 
Carniola,  yield  large  quantities  of  quicksilver. 
Fullers'  earth  and  porcelain  clay  are  also  found. 
Marble  is  quarried  in  various  parts  of  Germany; 
coal  in  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  other  provinces. 
The  iron  of  Styria,  sometimes  called  native  steel, 
is  the  best  in  Europe,  and  the  supply  of  peat  for 
fuel  in  the  N.  is  inexhaustible.  Manf.  Linen, 
in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  not  only  for 
home  consumption,  but  for  exportation  to  the 
S.  of  Europe,  and  to  America.  It  is  the  most 
important  of  the  manufactures  of  Germany. 
The  others  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hardware,  glass,  musical  instruments,  leather, 
wooden  clocks,  and  toys.  Great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  making  articles  of  wood,  ivory,  and 
steel,  toys,  and  trinkets.  Saxony,  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,  and  Bohemia,  are  the 
principal  seats  of  manufacture.  Imp.  The  great 
imports  of  Germany  are  colonial  produce  from 
America  and  the  E.  Indies;  wine  from  France 
and  Spain;  cotton  and  hardware  from  England. 
With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many takes  more  English  manufactures  than 
any  other  country.  The  chief  trading  cities  are 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Breslau,  Leipsic,  Augsburg,  and 
Nuremberg;  to  these  are  to  be  added,  in  the 
second  class,  Stralsund  and  Stettin,  on  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  interior,  Magdeburg,  Ulm, 
and  Nauniburg.  Exp.  Wool,  timber,  corn,  and 
linen.  Language  a7id  Literature.  The  language 
of  Germany  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  country  has  been  called  the  fatherland  of 
thought.  No  people  apply  themselves  more 
closely  to  their  studies  than  the  Germans ;  and 
the  Hebrew  is  nowhere  so  generally  learnt,  or 
better  understood.  Printing  is  especially  en- 
couraged— every  man  of  letters  is  an  author; 
they  multiply  books  without  number;  thou- 
sands of  suppositions  and  disputations  are  an- 
nually published,  with  which  they  overstock  the 
fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipsic ;  for  no  man  can 
be  a  graduate  in  their  universities  who  has  not 
published  one  disputation  at  least.  Germany, 
among  its  multitudes  of  authors,  has  produced 
many  learned  men  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture. Rel.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Of  Jews 
there  are  about  476,000.  Army,  about  500,000. 
Each  state  is  bound  to  furnish  one  soldier  for 
every  100  of  its  inhabitants  as  its  contingent  to 
the  general  force.  Navy.  None.  Gov.  The 
empire  of  Germany  is  a  federal  state,  on  a  very 
large  scale.  It  is  governed  by  an  assembly, 
called  the  Diet,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  all  the  states.  The  Diet  is  permanent, 
always  sitting  at  Frankfort;  but  each  state, 
in  the  manasrement  of  its  own  affairs,  is  en- 
tirely independent.  Fop.  45,013,034.  Lat  be- 
tween 44°  46'  and  55°  53'  N.  Lon.  between  6° 
and  20°  E. — For  a  long  time  known  under 
the  name  of  Germania,  this  vast  country  was, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  divided 
between  a  number  of  independent  races, — the 
Alemanni,  Franks,  Saxons,  Slaves  or  Sclaves, 
Avari,  and  others.  Charlemagne  conquered 
these  various  tribes,  and  incorporated  them 
in  his  vast  empire;  but  on  his  death,  in  814, 
all  these  diverse  elements,  forcibly  brought 
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together,  soon  separated,  and  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  signed  in  843  by  the  sons  of  Louis-le- 
Debonnaire,  gave  birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many. Separated  from  France  and  Italy  atter 
the  dethronement  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  887, 
Germany  was  governed  by  princes  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty  until  911.  On  the  extinction  of 
this  family,  the  monarchy  became  elective,  and 
the  crown  was  conferred,  in  the  same  year,  on 
Conrad  I.,  duke  of  Franconia.  Henry  the  Fowler 
succeeded  in  918,  and  was  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Saxony,  which  gave  five  sovereigns  to  Ger- 
many, and  renewed,  in  the  person  of  Otho  the 
Great,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Dating 
from  this  reign,  the  imperial  crown,  which  had 
been  worn  alternately  by  the  kings  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  belonged  exclusively  to 
Germany,  which  now  took  the  name  of  "  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation." 
The  Saxon  dynasty  added  to  the  empire  Lotha- 
ringia,  Bohemia,  and  Italy ;  and  to  this  family 
succeeded  that  of  Franconia,  which  reigned 
from  1024  to  1125,  and  added  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  to  the  possessions  of  the  empire,  and  es- 
pecially signalized  itself  by  its  quarrels  with  the 
pope.  The  house  of  Suabia  next  succeeded,  and, 
of  this  line,  Conrad  III.  and  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  from  1138  to  1190,  raised  the  imperial 
power  to  its  utmost  height.  After  them,  their 
successors,  assailed  by  their  powerful  vassals 
and  the  popes,  and  frequently  deposed,  fell  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  weakness.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  internecine  struggles  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  occurred.  On  the  death 
of  Conrad  IV.,  the  long  interregnum  from  1254 
to  1273  commenced,  which  ended  in  delivering 
Germany  from  anarchy.  Rudolph  of  H  apsburg, 
from  1273  to  1291,  began  the  establishment  of 
the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown;  but  under 
his  successors,  the  influence  of  the  grand  feuda- 
tories and  electors  of  the  empire  sensibly  in- 
creased. Their  rights  were  publicly  sanctioned 
by  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  or  charter,  granted 
by  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  In  1433  Albert  of  Haps- 
burg  was  elected  emperor,  and  became  the  chief 
of  the  present  house  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
the  4th  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  was  elected  in 
1519,  and  gloriously  resuscitated  the  grandeur 
of  the  empire.  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  reigned 
after  him  with  wisdom ;  and,  until  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  no  change  of  importance  oc- 
curred. Under  him  the  "Thirty  Years'  War" 
began,  which  lasted  from  1618  to  1648,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  the  supre- 
macy of  France,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  reigns  of  Leopold  1., 
Joseph  I.,  and  Charles  VI.,  were  occupied  with 
long  wars  with  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  of  France ; 
and  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1740,  gave  rise  to 
the  "  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  which 
secured  the  throne  to  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Charles's  daughter,  and  thus  placed 
on  the  throne  a  member  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, in  the  person  of  Francis  I.  Finally,  in 
1806,  the  empire  of  Germany  ceased  to  exist,  on 
the  abdication  of  Francis  II.,  who  only  pre- 
served his  hereditary  estates,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Most  of  the 
small  states  which  had  formerly  comprised  the 
empire,  were  united  at  this  time  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Rhine" — a  federal 
body  over  which  Napoleon  I.  presided.  But  the 
treaties  of  1815  changed  this  arrangement,  and 
in  place  of  this  confederation  the  "Germanic 
Confederation"  was  organized,  which  was  placed 
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under  the  protectorate  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Each  of  the  German  states  now  became 
independent,  as  far  as  its  internal  government 
was  concerned,  and  German  unity  existed  only 
in  regard  to  its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 
The  functions  of  the  Diet,  under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  are  reduced  to  three  principal 
points— 1.  The  maintenance  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  federal  states.  2.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  between  the  federal  states.  3.  Inter- 
vention to  re-establish  order  and  peace,  when 
serious  disputes  occur  in  any  of  the  federal 
states  between  the  sovereign  and  the  pebple. 

Geron A,  jai-7'o'-na,  a  strong  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ona  and  the 
Ter,  the  latter  of  which  flows  through  the  town, 
50  miles  N.E.  from  Barcelona.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain, and  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with 
fortifications,  and  covered  by  a  fort  erected  on  a 
hill  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding,  but  the  houses  are  tole- 
rably good.  It  has  a  college  and  many  schools, 
and  the  architecture  of  its  cathedral  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Man/.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  paper,  and  soap.  Fop.  8175. — It 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  Augereau,  in 
1809. — The  Province  of  Gerona  is  fertile,  and 
has  an  area  of  2271  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  310,970. 

Gers,  zhair,  a  department  in  the  S.W.  of 
France,  formerly  part  of  the  old  province  of  Gas- 
cony,  lying  between  the  departments  of  the 
Upper  Garonne  and  the  Landes.  Area.  2425 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  being  tra- 
versed by  branches  of  the  Pyrenees.  Rivers. 
The  Gers,  Gimone,  Baise,  Adour,  and  Save. 
Pro.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  consists  of 
heaths  and  waste  land,  and  the  products  are  not 
considerable.  The  usual  grain  crops  are  grown, 
and  grapes  are  produced,  from  which  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wine  is  made  that  is  converted  into 
Armagnac  brandy.  Hogs  and  poultry  are  plenti- 
ful, and  many  mules  are  reared.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant.  Fop.  293,931. 

Gers,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles, 
uniting  with  the  Garonne  at  Agen. 

Gersau,  zhair'-so,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Schwyz,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Schwyz,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  Fop.  1500.— The  small  terri- 
tory belonging  to  this  town  formed  an  indepen- 
dent state  from  about  the  close  of  the  14th  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

Gervais,  St.,  zhair' -vai,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous parishes  and  villages  of  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Gervais,  St.,  a  town  of  the  department  of 
Upper  Savoy,  on  the  Arve,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Bonneville.   Fop.  500,  parish  inclusive. 

Gesecke,  ge-seck'-e{r),  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Arnsberg.  Manf. 
Linen.  Fop.  3300.  It  is  a  station  on  the  West- 
phalian  Railway. 

Gevaudain",  zhai-vo-da,  an  old  division  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  now  com- 
prised in  the  departments  of  Lozere  and  Upper 
Loire. 

Gex,  gex,  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  in  the 
department  Ain,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Geneva. 
It  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jura  mountains, 
and  belonged  to  Switzerland  from  1601  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  has 
an  active  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and  Gruyere 
cheese.  Fop.  2602. 
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Geyeb,  qi'-er,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Zwickau,  20  miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  Manf.  Cotton  g-oods;  there  are  some 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.    Fo^j.  3500. 

Geysers,  gi'-sers,  a  name  given  to  some  re- 
markable hot  springs  in  Iceland,  which  see. 

Ghadames.    {See  Gadames.) 

Ghaba,  Gorra,  or  Gurua,  gar'-a,  the  name 
given  to  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
streams  Beas  and  Sutlej,  in  the  Punjab,  II in- 
dostan,  from  their  confluence  to  the  point  where 
the  main  river  enters  the  Chenaub,  in  lat.  29° 
16'  N.,  Ion.  71°  8'  E.   Length,  300  miles. 

Gharmy,  gar' -me,  a  village  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  Egypt,  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
©f  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Ghauts,  Eastern  and  Western,  gatvts,  a 
term  signifying  a  pass  through  mountains,  and 
especially  applied  to  two  ranges  of  hills  which 
run  nearly  N.  and  S.  through  the  peninsula  of 
India.  The  Western  Ghauts  have  peaks  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet ;  while 
the  Eastern  Ghauts  preserve  an  average  height 
of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ghazeepore,  gaz-e-por\  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  with  a  fertile 
soil,  which  yields  two  crops  a  year.  Area.  2190 
miles.  Fro.  In  June,  crops,  consisting  of  maize, 
rice,  pulse,  indigo,  and  oil-seed,  are  sown  j  while 
in  the  rainy  season  vvheat,  barley,  sugar,  opium, 
tobacco,  and  cotton,  are  sown,  and  gathered  in 
summer.  Fojj.  about  1,000,000.  Lat.  between 
25°  17'  and  26°  N.  Lon.  between  83°  8'  and  84° 
40'  E. — This  district  was  annexed  to  British 
India  in  1775.— The  Town  of  the  same  name  is 
45  miles  N.E.  from  Benares,  and  contains  the 
ruined  Saracenic  palace  of  Cossim  Ali  Khan. 
Fop.  7000.— Here  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  died  in  this  town  in 
1805. 

Gheel,  geel,  a  town  of  Belgium,  25  miles 
S.E.  from  Antwerp.  3fanf.  Chiefly  lace ;  there 
are  some  large  distilleries  and  extensive  rope- 
walks  in  the  town.   Fop.  7400. 

Ghelendjik,  ge-len-jik',  a  bay  and  seaport  of 
Circassia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  44  miles  S.E.  from 
Anapa.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  bay  is  a 
mile  wide  at  its  entrance.  Lat.  44°  30'  N.  Lon. 
38°  3'  E. 

Ghent,  gent  (in  French,  Gand,  gang),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  East  Flanders, 
situated  on  the  Scheldt,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Lys,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Brussels.  These 
rivers,  with  two  smaller  streams  (the  Lievre 
and  the  More),  and  a  number  of  navigable 
canals,  divide  the  town  into  no  less  than  26 
islands,  which  are  joined  together  by  a  great 
number  of  wooden  bridges.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  about  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  entered  by  seven  gates.  A  large  proportion, 
however,  of  the  space  inclosed  is  occupied,  not 
by  buildings,  but  by  gardens,  orchards,  and 
corn-fields,  as  well  as  by  the  canals  and  rivers. 
Most  of  the  canals  are  bordered  by  magnificent 
quays ;  and  some  of  them  with  beautiful  rows 
of  trees,  forming  agreeable  promenades.  The 
streets  are  in  general  wide  and  straight;  but 
Borne  of  them  are  narrow,  and  do  not  admit  of 
two  carriages  passing  abreast.  The  houses  are 
large,  but  not  elegant.  Among  the  objects  of 
curiosity  are  the  ramparts,  which  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place,  from  their  great  extent,  and  the 
delightful  promenades  which  they  afford.  The 
public  squares  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  the 
principal  one,  called  the  "Friday  Market,"  in 
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which  the  chief  weekly  markets  are  held,  con- 
tains a  statue  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Bavon,  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  external  appearance,  as  for 
the  splendour  and  richness  of  its  interior ;  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  which  contains  a  famous 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Van-Dyk,  and 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  are  build- 
ings which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture.  The  inside  of  several  of  the 
churches  in  Ghent  is  of  marble.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  town-hall,  presenting  a  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  architecture,  but  still  pre- 
senting an  imposing  appearance;  the  public 
library,  the  botanic  garden,  the  citadel,  cavalry 
barracks,  theatre,  hospitals,  the  Grand  Begui- 
nage,  a  convent  of  great  extent,  the  university, 
the  royal  college  of  Ghent,  the  "  Beftroi,"  or 
belfry-tower,  and  an  old  gateway  in  the  Place 
St.  Pharailde,  part  of  a  castle  built  in  868,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Flanders.  It 
has  several  academies  for  drawing  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  a  great  provincial  school.  The  citadel 
was  built  by  Charles  V.,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe.  Ghent  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  the  residence  of  the  military  com- 
mandant for  Flanders.  Manf.  Lace  of  great 
fineness,  cotton,  linen,  and,  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  soap,  gold  and 
silver  stuffs,  chemicals,  cutlery,  machinery,  and 
leather.  There  are  also  several  tan-yards,  sugar- 
refineries,  and  paper-mills ;  but  the  staple  trade 
of  the  town  is  cotton- weaving.  A  brisk  trade 
in  corn  is  likewise  carried  on;  and  it  has  a 
very  active  transit  trade,  being  connected  with 
Bruges  and  Termonde  by  ship  canals.  Fop. 
120,134.  Lat.  51°  2'  N.  Lon.  3°  44'  E.— Ghent 
is  the  birthplace  of  Charles  V, ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants have  no  reason  to  respect  his  memory, 
as  he  repeatedly  loaded  them  with  heavy  exac- 
tions, and  built  the  citadel  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  Here,  in  1576,  the  famous  treaty 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  concluded, 
the  first  commencement  of  the  separation  of 
seven  provinces  from  the  seventeen  which  then 
formed  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  town 
has  been  often  taken;  the  last  time  by  the 
French,  in  1793 ;  from  which  period  to  1814  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  Scheldt.  In 
1814  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
England  was  concluded  at  this  place. 

Gheriah,  ge-re-a',  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was  the  principal 
port  of  Angria,  a  famous  piratical  prince,  whose 
fort  here  was  taken,  and  his  whole  fleet  de- 
stroyed, by  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  1756. 
Foi\  Not  known.  Lat.  16°  45'  N.  Lon.  73° 
7'E. 

Ghilan,  ge-lan\  a  beautiful  province  of 
Persia  proper,  extending  along  the  S.W.  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Hyrcania  of  the  ancients.  It  has  Shirvan  to 
the  N.,  Azerbijan  and  part  of  Irak-Ajemi  to  the 
W.,  and  Mazanderan  to  the  S.E.  Ext.  About 
200  miles  long,  and  150  broad.  General  Desc. 
The  sea  forms  its  boundary  on  one  side,  and,  on 
the  other,  are  high  mountains  covered  with 
various  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  highest 
parts  of  them  are  deer,  bears,  wolves,  leopards, 
and  tigers,  which  last  the  Persians  are  said  to 
have  a  method  of  taming,  and  hunt  with  them 
as  with  dogs.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
silk,  oil,  wine,  rice,  tobacco,  mulberry,  box, 
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walnut-trees,  and  excellent  fruits  in  abundance. 
JPop.  Not  known.  The  northern  part  of  this 
province,  called  Tatish,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Kussian  possessions  S.  of  the  Caucasus. 

Ghir,  or  Ghee,  Cape,  gir,  a  headland  in 
Morocco,  62  miles  S.W.  from  Mogadon  Lat. 
30°  37'  N.    Lon.  9°  52'  W. 

Ghizeh,  gi-ze{r),  a  town  of  Eg-ypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Cairo. 
Near  this  place  is  the  great  pyramid,  covering 
13  acres,  and  having  a  height  of  460  feet,  and 
the  Sphinx,  a  figure  of  a  beast  with  the  head  of 
a  woman,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  giz'-ne,  a  fortified  city 
of  Affghanistan,  built  on  a  hill  7720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  90  miles  S.W.  from 
Cabul.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
second  Medina,  from  the  great  number  of  illus- 
trious persons  who  have  been  interred  there. 
Fop.  probably  10,000.  Lat.  33°  34'  N.  Lon. 
68°  18'  E.— The  old  town  of  Ghuznee  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  12th  century,  and  the  modern 
one  stands  on  a  site  about  3  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  the  other.  It  was  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  British  under  Lord  Keane  in  1839.  In 
1842  the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  Affghans, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  again  taken,  in 
the  same  year,  by  the  British  forces  under 
General  Nott. 

Ghizni,  or  Ghitzn-ee  Rivet?,  rises  about  10 
miles  from  the  above  town,  and  after  a  course 
of  60  miles  falls  into  a  lake  called  Ab-istada. 

GoGRA,  or  Dewah  Gogra,  go'-gra,  a  river  of 
India  and  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges.  It  rises 
in  lat.  30°  28'  N,,  lon.  80°  40'  E.,  at  a  height  of 
nearly  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  loins  the  Ganges  in  lat.  25°  46'  N.,  lon.  84° 
40'  E.    Total  length,  600  miles. 

Ghoee,  gor,  a  town  and  independent  district 
of  Afighanistan,  115 'miles  E.  from  Herat.  It 
was  the  original  possession  of  Mahmoud  of 
Ghore,  who  founded  the  AlFghan  dynasty  in  the 
12th  century. 

GnuzEL-HissAR,  goo'-zel  Jiis'-sar,  a  town  of 
Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  55  miles  S.E.  from 
Smyrna.    Foj).  about  30,000.    {See  Aidin.) 

Giant's  Causeway,  a  remarkable  natural 
promontory  of  basaltic  rock,  running  out  into 
the  sea,  on  the  N,  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
between  Bengore  Head  and  Port  liush.  Lat. 
65°  14'  N.    Lo7i.  6°  31'  W. 

GiAERETTA,  or  Siwp.To,  je-ar-vet'-ta,  a  river  of 
S.  Italy,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the 
plain  of  Catania  and  the  country  W.  of  Mount 
Etna.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  about  15  miles 
S.E.  of  Caronia,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  6  miles  from 
Catania. 

GiAT,  je'-ai,  a  town  and  parish  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  30  miles 
W.  from  Clermond  Eerrand.    Pop.  2300. 

GIAVENNO,J/e-a-^)e?^'-)^o,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Turin.  Man/.  Linen,  leather,  iron-wire, 
and  silk.   Fo]}.  9000. 

Gibraltar,  jib-ral'-iar,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  and  garrison,  occupying  a  promontory  in 
the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the  entrance  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles  S.E. 
from  Cadiz.  It  consists  of  a  high  and  rocky 
mountain,  the  ancient  "  Mons  Calpe,"  and  one 
of  the  "  pillars  of  Hercules,"  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  about  three  miles  in  length,  from  half  a 
mile  to  three-fourths  in  width,  and  IGOO  feet 
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high.  On  the  N.  side  is  a  sandy  isthmus,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  which  connects  the  "  rock"  with  the 
continent.  The  N.  front  of  the  rock  is  almost 
perpendicular;  the  E.  side  is  full  of  frightful 
precipices;  while  the  S.,  being  narrow  and 
abrupt,  presents  scarcely  any  possibility  of  ap- 
proach, even  to  an  enemy  in  command  of  the 
sea.  The  garrison  has  never  been  attacked  on 
cither  of  these  sides.  There  remains  only  the 
W.  front,  which  is  almost  as  abrupt  as  the 
others,  but  which  may  be  approached  by  ship- 
ping from  the  bay,  and  presents  a  kind  of  pied 
a  terre  in  the  level  spot  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  Here,  accordingly,  have  the  efforts  of 
assailants  been  directed,  and  here  are  the  great 
batteries  and  works  of  defence.  The  zoology  of 
the  rock  comprises  monkeys  without  tails,  the 
only  species  of  that  animal  that  are  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  any  part  of  Europe.  There  are 
also  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  snakes.  The 
Town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  on 
its  N.W.  side.  Though  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
its  chief  protection  is  derived  from  the  batteries 
on  the  neighbouring  heights,  which  command 
both  the  isthmus  and  the  approach  by  water. 
The  houses  have  flat  roofs  and  large  bow  win- 
dows; they  are  generally  painted  black,  with  a 
white  strip  to  mark  each  story  or  floor;  the 
black  is  intended  to  absorb  and  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  One 
large  street  traverses  almost  the  whole  tovvu ; 
it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  full  of 
shops.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  navy 
hospital,  the  victualling  office,  the  admiralty, 
the  barracks,  and  the  house  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  places  of  worship  are  an 
English  church,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  several 
synagogues ;  there  are  also  a  small  but  elegant 
theatre  and  a  garrison  library.  The  place  is  a 
general  entrepot  for  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  produce,  such  as  sugar,  rum, 
tobacco,  rice,  flour,  wine,  fruits,  silk,  and  wax. 
Fop.  17,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  Lat.  36° 
8'  N.  Lon.  5-  21'  W.~One  of  the  important 
features  of  Gibraltar  is  the  Bay,  which  is  of 
great  extent,  and  forms  a  convenient  naval 
station,  being  protected  from  the  more  dan- 
gerous winds.  The  "  rock"  was  first  fortified 
in  the  modern  style  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
It  was  surprised  by  the  English,  under  Sir 
George  Rooke,  in  1704,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, and  it  has  been  a  British  dependency  from 
that  time.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  be- 
sieged ;  first  in  1720,  next  in  1727,  and  lastly  in 
1779,  when,  under  General  Elliot,  afterwards 
Lord  Heathfield,  it  withstood  a  terrific  siege  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards  for  upwards  of  three 
years. 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of,  forms  the  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
having  Spain  on  the  N.,  and  Morocco  in  Africa 
on  the  S.  JExt.  50  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  19  to  23  miles.  A  strong  current 
always  runs  through  these  straits,  from  the 
ocean  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Gibson,  two  counties  in  the  United  States. — 
1.  In  Indiana,  U.S.,  on  the  Wabash.  Area.  512 
square  miles.  Fop.  11,000.-2.  In  Tennessee, 
U.S.    Area.  660  square  miles.    Fop.  20,000. 

Gibson  Pokt,  a  thriving  town  of  the  United 
States,  situated  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi arc  conveyed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Giv.N,  ge-ang,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  39  miles  S.E.  from 
Orleans.  Manf.  Serge  and  earthenware.  £ox>. 
5500. 

GiENGEN",  geeng'-en,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Brcnz,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Elwaiigcn. 
Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods  and  cutlery. 
Pojp.  2000. — In  its  vicinity  are  the  baths  of 
Wildbad. 

GiEssEir,5'm'-sen,  a  town  of  Plesse-Darmstadt, 
on  the  Lahn,  32  miles  N.  from  Frankfort.  It 
has  a  castle,  an  arsenal,  town-hall,  observatory, 
and  university.  This  last,  under  Baron  Liebig, 
has  become  famous  as  a  school  of  chemistry, 
and  is  attended  by  students  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  PoiJ.  9331.— It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Frankfort  to  Cassel. 

GiFFORD,  a  village  of  Scotland,  4  miles  S.E. 
from  Haddington.  Top.  458,— John  Knox,  the 
great  reformer,  was  born  here  in  1505. 

GiGGLESWiCK,  gig'-gels-ivik,  a  township  and 
parish  of  the  W,  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  near 
Settle.  It  has  a  grammar-school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Near  it  is  Giggleswick  Tarn,  or 
lake.  Fop.^m. 

GiGHA,  gig' -ha,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  3 
miles  off' the  W.  coast  of  Cantire  in  Argyleshire. 
JExt.  7  miles  long  and  2  broad.   Fop,  467. 

GriGLio,  IsoLA  Di,  geel'-ye-o,  a  mountainous 
but  fertile  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Mount 
Argentaro.  Ext.  5  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half.   Fop.  1783. 

GiJON,  ge'-jone,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Asturias,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Oviedo. 
Manf  Linen  fabrics,  glass,  tobacco,  and  hats. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit  and  nuts. 
Fop.  6500.    Lat.  44°  55'  N.    Lon.  5°  44'  W. 

Gila,  Eio,  jV-^a,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Mexico,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de  los 
Mimbres,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
in  lat.i-2P^.,  lon.  115°  W. 

GiLDAs,  St.,  zhil'-da,  two  parishes  and  vil- 
lages in  France,  neither  with  a  population 
above  1500.  One  of  them,  St.  Gildas  de  Ruis, 
was  the  retreat  of  Abelard,  in  1125. 

Giles,  jiles,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.  1.  In  the  west  part  of  Virginia.  Area. 
584  square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — 2.  In  West 
Tennessee,  on  Elk  river,  bordering  on  Alabama. 
Area.  600  square  miles.  Fop.  26,000,  of  whom 
a  third  are  coloured. 

Giles,  St.,  is  the  Fields,  a  parish  of 
Middlesex,  situated  in  the  centre  of  London. 
Fop.  36,684. 

Giles,  St.,  zldl'-le,  a  town  of  Belgium,  E. 
I  Flanders,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Ghent.  Fop., 
I  including  the  parish,  3500. 
]  GiLLiNGHAM,  gil'-Ung-kam,  a  town  in  Kent, 
2  miles  N.E.  from  Chatham,  and  inhabited 
principally  by  persons  belonging  to  the  dock- 
yard. The  streets  are  wide,  and  are  kept 
remarkably  clean.  Fop.  14,608. — It  is  noted  in 
history,  for  being  the  place  where  600  Norman 
gentlemen,  who  came  over  in  the  retinue  of  the 
princes  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  barbarously 
murdered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
by  Earl  Godwin.— There  is  a  village  of  this 
name  in  Dorsetshire,  4  miles  N.W.  from 
Shaftesbury.  Fop.  3957.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

GiLSLAND,  gils'-ldnd,  a  small  town  in  Cum- 
berland, 16  miles  N.E.  from  Carlisle.    It  is 
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resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  and  has  several 
medicinal  springs.  It  has  a  station  on  tho 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle  Railway. 

GiLOLO,  or  Halmaheea,  ge-lo'-lo,  one  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Area.  Estimated  at  about  6000  square  miles. 
Desc.  It  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  form,  con- 
sisting of  four  peninsulas,  branching  out,  hko 
the  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  from  a  central 
piece  of  land,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  bays.  It  is  mountainous  and  densely 
wooded.  Fro.  Nuts,  fruits,  spices,  sago,  cocoa, 
edible  birds-nests,  and  gold  dust.  Horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  arc  reared.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  of  the  principal  town,  Gilolo,  1°  10'  N. 
Lon.  128'^  22'  E. 

GiNGEE,  gin'-ge,  a  strong  town  on  the  coast 
of  Coromaiidel,  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  85  miles  S.W.  from  ;:\Iaclras. 
It  stands  on  a  mountain,  the  top  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  poincs,  that  are  each  crowned 
by  a  castle.  Fop.  Not  known.  Towards  tho 
end  of  the  18th  century,  the  Great  Mogul 
unsuccessfully  besieged  this  place  for  a  period 
of  three  years. — In  1750  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  who,  in  1761,  ceded  it  to  the  British. 

GioJOSA,  jo'-e-o-sa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Geracc.  Fop.  8000, — Also  a  town  of  Sicily,  5 
miles  N.W.  from  Patti.    Fop.  3500. 

Giorgio,  SA.y,jor'-Je-o,  the  name  of  numerous 
villages  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  populations 
ranging  between  1300  and  5000. 

Giovanni,  San,  jo-van'-ne,  the  name  of 
numerous  villages  and  towns  in  Italy,  with 
populations  varying  between  1400  and  9000. 

(jiiov&T^i kzzo,  jo'-vai-nat' -so,  a  seaport-town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Bari.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  contains  several  churches  and  convents. 
Manf  Chiefly  carpets.   Fop.  8000. 

Girdleness,  gir'-del-7iess,  a  promontory  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  2  miles  S.  from 
Aberdeen.  It  has  a  lighthouse  in  lat.  57^  8'  N. ; 
lon.  2°  3'  W. 

GiRGEH,  gir'-ge,  a  large  town  in  Upper 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  lett  bank  of  the  river 
Nile,  and  60  miles  N.W.  from  Thebes.  It  has 
several  mosques,  and  a  cotton  factory.  Fo7}. 
about  6000.    Lat.  37°  22'  N.    Lon.  31°  5'  E. 

GiRGENTi,  or  Gergenti,  jeer-Jain'-te,  a  city 
of  Sicily,  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  situated  31 
miles  S.W.  from  Caltanissetta.  It  is  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Agrigcntum,  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  modern 
town,  however,  is  not  flourishing.  It  stands  on 
a  high  hill,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect; 
but  it  is  neither  clean  nor  regularly  built.  Tho 
harbour  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town,  and  is  formed  by  a  very  fine  mole, 
erected  at  the  public  expense  in  1752.  It  is, 
hov/ever,  the  principal  port  in  Sicily  for  the 
exportation  of  sulphur.  Fop.  16,000.  The 
District  has  an  area  of  890  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  263,880.  It  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  Its  mineral  products  consist  of  sulphur, 
salt,  agates,  naphtha,  and  bitumen. 

GiRON,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  4  miles  E.  from  Blaye, 
Fop.  1100. 

Gironde,  zJie-rond',  a  department  in  the 
S.W.  of  France,  having  on  its  W.  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  inclosed  on  its  other  sides  by  tho 
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departments  Lancles,  Lot-and-Garonnc,  Tarn, 
Charente,  and  Dordogne.  Area.  3752  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  Blaye, 
Lesparre,  Libourne,  Bazas,,  and  La  lleole. 
Desc.  In  general  flat,  and  '^interspersed  with 
lagoons,  but  fertile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  along  which  it  extends.  Rivers.  The 
Garonne  and  Dordcgne.  Fro.  Corn,  fruit, 
hemp,  timber,  and  turpentine.  Most  of  the 
grapes  Avhich  produce  claret  are  grown  in  this 
department.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  Manf. 
Various,  with  a  general  trade.  Pop.  667,193. — 
The  political  party  of  the  Girondists  that  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  Revolution 
^.akes  its  name  from  this  department,  as  it  was 
principally  formed  of  deputies  from  this  part  of 
France. 

GiuoNDE,  an  estuary  in  the  W.  of  France, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Dordogne 
and  Garonne.  Ext.  45  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2  to  6  miles. 

GiRONS,  St.,  zhe'-rawng,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  Ariege,  22  miles  W. 
from  Foix.  Manf.  Linens,  woollens,  and  paper. 
Fop.  4576. 

GiRVAN,  gir'-van,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Ayrshire.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Girvan,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Ayr,  and  has  a 
commodious  harbour.  Fop.  of  the  parish,  7053. 
— The  River  rises  in  the  parish  of  Straiton, 
and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  opposite  Ailsa 
Craig. 

GiSBiTRN,  gis'-bnrn,  a  township  and  parish  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Ribble, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Skipton.  Fop.  1756.— 
GiSBURisr  Park  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
contains  a  herd  of  wild  cattle. 

GisoRS,  zhe'-sor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  23  miles  S.E.  from 
Rouen.  Manf.  Woollens,  calico,  lace,  and 
cotton  yarn.    Fop.  3654. 

GiUGLiANO,  joo'-le-a'-no^  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  Naples,  6  miles  N.W.  from  the  city 
of  Naples.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  handsome  castle,  four 
churches,  and  an  hospital.  .Fop.  11,215. 

GiULiANo,  ^k-N,joo'-le-a'-no,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Tra- 
pani.  It  has  several  convents,  a  great  many 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  mont-de-piete.  Fop, 
10,500. — On  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  Polybius,  Virgil,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  hill  is  called 
Mons  Eryx. 

GiURGEVO,  je-oor'-ge-vo,  a  town  and  river- 
port  of  VVallachia,  opposite  Rustchuk,  and  about 
40  miles  S.W.  from  Bucharest,  of  which  it  is  the 
port.  It  has  a  citadel,  connected  with  the  town 
by  a  bridge,  and  although  a  mean-looking  place, 
is  the  most  important  town  on  the  Wallachian 
side  of  the  Danube.  Fop.  7000.— In  1773  the 
Turks  were  defeated  here  by  the  Russians,  who 
took  it  in  1811,  and  again  in  1829,  when  its  de- 
fences were  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  1854 
the  Russians  were  defeated  in  its  neighbourhood 
by  the  Turks. 

GiVET,  zhe'-vai,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Ardennes,  25  miles  N.E.  from 
Mezieres,  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  Manf.  Glue, 
sealing-wax ;  and  it  has  some  breweries  and  tan- 
yards.  Fop.  6404.— This  place  was  fortified  by 
Vauban ;  the  chief  defensive  Avorks  are  Charle- 
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mont,  the  citadel,  and  the  forts  Notre  Dame, 
and  St.  Ililaire. 

GivoRS,  zhe'-vor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  14  miles  S.  from  Lyons. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  coal-trade,  and  has  nume- 
rous brick-fields  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  glass 
works.    Fop.  9352. 

GizEH.    (See  Ghizeh.) 

Glaciers,  glds'-e-ers,  a  name  given  to  the 
extensive  fields  of  ice  found  among  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  divided  into  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Glaciers.  The  former  occupy  the 
deep  valleys  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps, 
and  are  termed  by  the  natives  the  Valleys  of  Ice; 
while  the  latter  consist  of  vast  masses  spreading 
over  the  mountain  slopes  and  summits.  The 
Lower  are  by  far  the  most  considerable  in 
extent  and  depth.  Some  stretch  several  leagues 
in  length,  and  are  bordered  at  the  higher  ex- 
tremity by  inaccessible  rocks,  while  at  the  other 
they  extend  into  the  cultivated  valleys.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  varies  in  different  parts. 
M.  de  Saussure  found  its  general  depth  in  the 
Glacier  des  Bois  to  be  from  80  to  100  feet,  but 
he  does  not  disbelieve  those  who  assert  that,  in 
some  places,  its  thickness  exceeds  even  600  feet. 
These  immense  fields  of  ice  usually  rest  on  an 
inclined  plane  of  more  or  less  acclivity.  Where 
the  plane  is  only  gently  inclined,  the  surface  of 
the  ice  is  nearly  uniform ;  the  chasms  are  but 
few  and  narrow,  and  the  traveller  crosses  on 
foot,  without  much  difficulty.  The  surface  is 
not  so  slippery  as  that  of  frozen  rivers,  but 
rough  and  granulated,  and  only  dangerous  to 
the  passenger  in  steep  descents ;  it  is  extremely 
porous,  and  full  of  small  bubbles,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  so  compact  as  common  ice.  The 
Upper  Glaciers  may  be  subdivided  into  those 
which  cover  the  summits,  and  those  which  ex- 
tend along  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  Those  which 
cover  the  summits,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
snow,  which  falls  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
which  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state,  being 
congealed  into  a  hard  substance,  and  not  con- 
verted into  ice.  The  substance  which  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  neither  pure  snow,  like 
that  of  the  summits,  nor  ice,  which  forms  the 
Lower  Glaciers,  but  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
both  :  it  contains  less  snow  than  the  summits, 
because  the  summer  heat  has  more  power  to  dis- 
solve it ;  and  more  snow  than  the  Lower  Gla- 
ciers, because  the  dissolution  of  the  snow  is 
comparatively  less.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  snow  on  the  summits  to  the- 
ice  of  the  Lower  Glaciers,  formed  by  the  inter- 
mediate mixture  of  snow  and  ice.    {See  Alps.) 

Gladbach,  glad'-hak,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  the  small  river  Nicrs,  16  miles  W. 
from  Diisseldorf.  Manf.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods.  It  has  both  dyeing  and  bleach- 
ing fields.   Fop.  4O00. 

Gladova,  glad'-o-va,  a  town  of  Servia,  situ- 
ated 12  miles  S.E.  from  New  Orsova,  imme- 
diately below  a  narrow  part  of  the  Danube, 
inclosed  on  either  side  by  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  called  the  "  Iron  Gate."  It  is  a  mean  place, 
but  it  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Danube 
Steam-Navigation  Company.  About  3  miles 
below  it  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built  by 
Trajan  across  the  Danube. 

GLADSMUiR,g^Wf?s'- a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  in  which  the 
battle  of  Gladsmuir,  or  Prestonpans  was  fought. 
Fop.  1945. 

(jtLAMMis,  ghim'-miSf  a  village  and  parish  of 
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Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  G  miles  S.W.  from 
Forfar.  Near  this  place  is  Glammis  Castle,  in 
which  is  still  shown  the  apartment  in  which 
Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated  in  1031.  Manf. 
Brown  linen  goods.   Fop.  1980. 

Glamorganshiee,  gld-mor'-g an- sheer,  the 
most  southern  county  of  Wales,  being-  bounded 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on 
its  other  sides  by  Carmarthen,  Brecon,  and 
Monmouth.  Area.  855  square  miles.  Besc. 
The  S.  part,  which  comprehends  the  low  land 
along  the  seacoast,  and  a  district  which  extends 
for  some  miles  into  the  interior,  is  termed  the 
vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Wales.  From  this  base,  however,  the 
land  rises  rapidly  towards  the  N.,  forming  it- 
self into  mountains  of  considerable  elevation. 
Rivers  and  Canals.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Kumney,  Talf,  Ely,  Tawe,  Avon,  Neath,  and  the 
Loughor,  which  divides  the  county  from  Car- 
marthenshire. The  principal  canals  are  the 
Cardiff  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  Neath,  the  Swan- 
sea, and  the  Aberdare.  Fro.  The  usual  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  with  a  rotation  of 
the  common  green  crops.  Grazing  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  horned  cattle  are 
much  esteemed.  The  horses  are  handsome, 
strong,  and  active,  and  the  sheep  vie  in  form  and 
quality  with  some  of  the  best  English  breeds, 
and  afford  excellent  wool.  In  the  uplands 
large  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  it  is  its  mineral  riches  that  have, 
within  the  last  century  raised  Glamorganshire 
to  its  present  importance.  Minerals.  Ironstone, 
coal,  limestone,  and  small  quantities  of  lead  and 
copper.  The  coal  not  only  supplies  the  nume- 
rous iron- works  of  the  county,  but  furnishes  an 
important  article  of  export  trade,  and  draws 
also  to  its  neighbourhood  immense  establish- 
ments for  the  smelting  of  copper,  the  ore  being 
transported  for  this  purpose  from  Cornwall, 
North  Wales,  and  Ireland j  the  iron  is  also 
exported  in  great  quantities,  and  affords  at  the 
same  time  the  materials  for  extensive  tin-plate 
manufactories,  the  tin  being  also  brought  from 
Cornwall.  The  principal  iron-works  are  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Aberdare,  and  Dowlais,  and 
there  are  large  smelting  works  in  the  vales  of 
Neath  and  Swansea.  Bound  these  places  are 
vast  collieries,  and  numerous  iron  and  copper 
works.  Manf.  Besides  its  iron-works,  &c., 
these  consist  chiefly  of  earthenware,  w^oollen 
goods,  and  soap.   Fop.  317,752. 

Glandford  Brigg,  qland-Jvi'd  hrig,  a  market 
town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  24!  miles  N.W. 
from  Lincoln.  It  has  a  church,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  a  free  granimar-school. 
The  corn  exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  and 
the  town  possesses  an  active  trade  in  corn  and 
timber.   Fop.  170i. 

GLAKUS,or  Glaris,  ^f?a'-roos,  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, inclosed  by  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,  Uri, 
and  Sell wyz.  ^rea.  265  square  miles.  General 
Besc.  Cold  and  mountainous,  but  productive  in 
cattle,  cheese,  butter,  and  fruit,  and  affording  a 
large  variety  of  uncommon  plants,  metals, 
crystals,  medicinal  springs,  petrifactions,  and 
large  slates.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Linth,  and  its  tributaries,  and,  except  on  the 
N.,  is  inclosed  by  high  mountain-ranges;  the 
Dodiberg,  at  its  S.  extremity,  attaining  an 
elevation  of  11,900  feet,  and  being  one  of  the 
highest  summits  in  E.  Switzerland.  Fop.  33,363, 
of  whom  about  27,000  are  Protestants. 
Glaeus,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is 
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situated  near  the  Linth,  about  30  miles  S.E. 
from  Lucerne.  It  has  a  town-hall,  free-school, 
hospital,  and  public  library.  Fop.  4797.  Lat. 
47°  2'  N..    Lon.  9°  4'  E. 

Glasgow,  glas'-go,  a  city  of  Scotland,  situated 
in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  chiefly 
built  on  a  gentle  declivity,  which  slopes  towards 
the  river  Clyde,  43  miles  S.W.  from  J'^dinburgh. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Scotland, 
its  origin  being  ^'•enerally  attributed  to  St. 
Mungo,  or  St.  Kentigern,  who  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  bishopric  here  in  5G0,  which  was 
erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see  in  14>84.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  occupies  a  plain  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Clyde.  A  long  line  of  streets  run 
through  the  length  of  the  town  from  E.  to  W. 
and  are  termed  respectively  the  Gallowgate, 
Trongate,  and  Argyll  Street.  The  town  con- 
tains several  large  and  elegant  squares,  and  has 
many  public  buildings,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  High  Street,  a  splendid  edifice,  and 
perhaps  the  most  entire  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  It  was 
begun  by  Jolin  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
1123,  and  was  continued  by  successive  bishops, 
until  it  was  finished  in  the  manner  in  which  it  at 
present  remains.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
founder  to  build  this  cathedral  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  though  the  transverse  part  has  not 
yet  been  erected.  It  is  320  feet  along,  65 
broad,  and  90  feet  high  within  the  walls,  with 
two  large  towers,  on  one  of  which  a  spire  was 
built  aboutthe  year  1420,  making  the  whole  220 
feet  in  height.  Immediately  behind  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Necropolis,  laid  out  with  great  taste 
and  elegance.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are 
many  other  churches,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  St.  George's  and  St. 
Andrew's,  both  of  which  have  very  elegant 
fronts,  with  fine  steeples.  The  College  Church 
is  a  plain  building,  partaking  of  the  Gothic, 
with  a  small  steeple  in  front,  containing  a  clock 
and  bell.  The  Tron  Church  was  built  in  1794, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1793.  Besides  these,  there  are  St. 
Enoch's  Church,  with  a  lofty  and  handsome 
steeple;  the  Barony  Church;  the  Episcopal 
Chapel,immediately  behind  St.  Andrew's  Square: 
about  40  free  churches,  and  numerous  places  of 
worship  for  nonconformists  ;  besides  4  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  In  the  High  Street,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  are  the  university  or  college 
buildings,  and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  professors.  This  celebrated  seminary  was 
founded  in  1450,  by  William  Turnbull,  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  is  well  endowed  with  an  annual 
income  of  about  £20,000.  It  consists  of  a  chan- 
cellor, rector,  dean,  principal,  8  professors,  14 
regius  professors,  with  an  average  number  of 
1000  students.  It  has  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  possesses  the  valuable  museum  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  natural  history,  paintings,  medals,  anatomi- 
cal preparations  and  books  in  Europe;  the 
medals  alone  being  valued  at  £30,000.  Besides 
these,  there  arc  the  Andersonian  university,  a 
high  school,  mechanics'  institute,  Athenffium, 
gaol,  court-house,  bridewell,  numerous  banks, 
an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  club- 
houses, barracks,  and  many  charitable  institu- 
tions; various  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Magdalene  asylum,  besides 
charity  schools.  It  also  possesses  two  theatres, 
and  several  statues  and  monuments  are  erected 
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in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Of  the  former, 
there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  queen,  and 
another  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Among 
the  numerous  factories  and  works  of  different 
kinds  at  Glasgow  may  be  mentioned  the  St. 
KoUox  chemical  works,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  with  a  chimney  450  feet  high.  There 
are  three  large  suburbs  connected  with  the 
city— Gorbals,  on  the  S.;  Calton,  on  the  E.; 
and  Anderston,  on  the  W.  These  are  burghs  of 
barony.  Manf.  Extensive.  Those  of  linens, 
lawns,  cambrics,  and  other  articles  of  similar 
fabric,  were  introduced  about  the  year  1725, 
and  superseded  in  a  great  measure  in  1787  by 
the  introduction  of  muslins.  In  1730,  the  manu- 
facture of  green  bottles  was  introduced;  and 
flint  glass  and  cudbear  in  1777;  in  1732 
manufactories  for  inkles  and  delft  were  estab- 
lished; in  1785  the  dyeing  of  cottons  in  turkey- 
red  colour  was  begun ;  and  a  manufactory  of 
bandanahandkerchiefs  subsequently  established, 
which  raised  the  character  of  that  branch  of 
trade  all  over  Europe.  The  West  India  trade 
atforded  another  outlet  to  the  increasing  capital 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  now  celebrated  for  its  great 
establishments  for  the  cotton  manufacture.  It 
is  also  noted  for  its  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing establishments,  its  chemical  works,  its 
type  foundries,  and  for  almost  every  other 
kind  of  production  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  city  having  extended  into  large  suburbs 
both  to  the  N.  and  S.,  or  Gorbals  side  of  the 
Clyde,  these  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
city  by  three  handsome  stone  bridges  and  a 
wooden  suspension  bridge.  The  Clyde  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  seven  or  eight  feet 
water,  as  far  as  the  lowest  bridge,  where  the 
Broomielaw  Quay  commences,  which  extends 
W.  from  the  foot  of  Jamaica  Street  along  the 
river,  which  now  admits  ships  of  2000  tons 
burthen.  The  wharfs  and  docks  afford  exten- 
sive accommodation  for  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Fop.  Within  parliamentary  boundary, 
394,864. ;  including  suburbs,  446,639.— About  the 
year  1175,  Glasgow  was  erected  into  a  free 
burgh  by  William  (surnamed  the  Lion),  king  of 
Scotland.  In  1450,  James  II.  erected  its  city  and 
barony  into  a  regality,  in  favour  of  bishop  Turn- 
bull.  In  1611,  James  VI.  granted  the  city  a  very 
ample  charter,  by  which  it  was  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh,  to  be  holden  under  his  majesty  in 
free  burgage.  In  1636,  Charles  I.  granted 
further  privileges,  which  were  confirmed,  with 
additional  privileges,  by  an  act  in  1690.  The 
communication  ot  Glasgow  with  other  parts  is 
kept  up  by  an  immense  number  of  magnificent 
steamboats.  It  was  here  that  Watt  first  com- 
menced to  improve  the  steam-engine;  and  on 
the  Clyde,  the  Comet,  the  first  boat  in  Europe 
successfully  propelled  by  steam,  was  launched  in 
1812.  The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  numerous 
canals  which  afford  the  means  of  carrying  on  a 
traffic  with  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  many  eminent  men;  among  whom 
may  be  noticed  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Clyde, 
and  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet. 

Glasgow,  Port,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  in  Renfrewshire,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  Railway,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Glasgow.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and 
surrounded  with  many  pleasant  villas,  encom- 
passed with  gardens.  The  harbour  is  judi- 
ciously planned,  and  the  graving-dock  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  was  constructed  in 
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Scotland.  The  town  was  founded  before  the 
deepening  of  the  Clyde,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow,  to  be  the  seaport  of  that  city,  as  its 
name  implies ;  and  its  trade  was  long  in  the 
hands  of  Glasgow  merchants.  Much  of  the 
trade,  however,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
inhabitants.  Beside  the  parish  church,  there 
are  several  other  places  of  public  worship, 
public  libraries,  endowed  and  other  schools,  and 
branch  banks.  Ilanf.  Coarse  linens,  sailcloth, 
and  sugar-refining.  Shipbuilding  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  it  is  the  principal  port  on  the 
Clyde  for  the  importation  of  N.  American  tim- 
ber.  Fop.  of  town,  about  7000. 

Glasgow,  the  capital  of  Barren  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.,  86  miles  S.  from  Louisville. 
Fop.  4<00. 

GLASiSrEViK,  fflas-ne'-vin,  a  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster,  4  miles  N.E. 
from  Dublin.  It  has  a  botanic  garden,  be- 
longing to  the  Dublin  Royal  Society.  Fop, 
1556. — In  its  cemetery  rest  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  John  Philpot  Curran. 

Glastonbuey,  glas'-ton-her'-re,  a  town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  25  miles  S.W.  from 
the  city  of  Bath.  It  consists  principally  of  two 
streets,  in  both  of  which  are  many  houses, 
either  entirely  built,  or  patched  up,  with  stones 
from  its  abbey,  formerly  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world,  and  covering  an  area  of  60  acres, 
its  domains  and  revenue  were  immense.  It 
was  anciently  called  Avalonia,  or  the  isle  of 
Avalon,  and  no  person  whatever,  not  even  a 
bishop  or  prince,  was  allowed  to  enter  within 
its  precincts  without  leave  from  the  abbot,  to 
whom  this  power  was  granted  by  Canute  the 
Dane.  There  were  61  abbots  of  Glastonbury, 
who  sat  among  the  barons  in  parliament,  and 
governed  it  successively  for  nearly  600  years. 
Richard  Withing,  the  last,  was  condemned  at 
Wells  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  abbey  to 
Henry  Vllf.,  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
and  carried,  with  two  of  his  monks,  on  a  hurdle, 
to  Tor  Hill,  a  bleak  and  barren  elevation  close 
to  the  town,  where  he  was  hanged  in  his  robes. 
Extensive  ruins  of  the  abbey,  forming  interest- 
ing memorials  of  bygone  ages,  still  remain ; 
but  they  have  been  much  diminished  for  the 
sake  of  the  stones,  as  every  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  part  of  a  pillar,  door,  or  window 
adorning  or  sustaining  its  own  meanness  or 
fragility.  The  curious  structure  called  the 
Abbot's  Kitchen  is,  however,  yet  entire,  and  is 
remarkable  for  being  built  of  stone,  without 
any  combustible  material.  Some  fragments  of 
the  church  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea's 
chapel  which  still  remain,  are  of  great  archi- 
tectural beauty.  There  are  also  other  structures 
of  especial  interest  to  the  lover  of  antiquity, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  ancient 
market  cross;  St.  George's  Inn,  formerly  the 
hospitiiim;  the  gate-house,  now  also  an  inn; 
and  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  founded  in  1246. 
Manf.  Gloves,  but  it  has  an  export  trade  in 
slates,  tiles,  timber,  and  agricultural  produce, 
by  a  canal  that  connects  it  with  Bristol.  Foju 
3593. — The  old  walls  that  remain  are  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  place  is,  at 
once,  melancholy  and  venerable. 

Glastonbuet,  a  township  of  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  8  miles  below  Hartford.  Mavf,  Cotton 
and  hardware.   Fop.  4500. 

Glatz,  or  Kladsko,  glafz,  a  district  belong- 
ing to  Prussia,  and  forming  part  of  the  province 
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or  g-overnment  of  Silesia.  Area.  290  square 
miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  with  a  thin  stony  soil, 
possessing  little  fertility.  Bivern.  The  Neisse, 
and  its  tributaries.   Fop.  about  90,000. 

Glatz,  the  cnpital  of  the  above  district, 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Neisse,  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  lofty  hills,  50  miles  S, W. 
from  Breslau.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has 
several  churches,  a  town-house,  arsenals, 
barracks,  gymnasium,  some  schools  and  an 
mfirmary.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  and 
public  offices,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  town  are 
connected  by  two  bridges  over  the  Neisse. 
Manf.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods ; 
leather  and  carpets ;  it  also  has  distilleries, 
mills,  and  tile-works.  Fop.  10,000. — Glatz  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians  in  1742,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians  in  1759,  but  restored  at 
the  peace  of  1763.  The  celebrated  Baron  Trenek 
was  confined  in  its  fortress,  but  made  his 
escape  by  leaping  from  the  walls. 

Glauchau,  glou'-cliou,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Zurickau,  on  the  Mulde,  54  miles 
S.W.  from  Dresden.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  large  castle.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  carpets,  leather;  the  town  also  has  a 
trade  in  corn.   Fop.  11,000. 

Gleiwitz,  gli-vitz,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Klodnitz,  42  miles  S.E.  from 
Oppeln.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  royal  iron  foundries,  but  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  and  glass,  are  also  manufactured. 
Pop.  9000. 

Glen,  ^^'Zejz,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Eng- 
land. 1.  In  Northumberland,  rising  in  the 
Cheviot  hills,  and  joining  the  Till  at  Fenton. — 
2.  In  Lincolnshire,  taking  its  rise  among  the 
fens,  and  entering  Fosdyke  Wash. 

Glen,  a  word  signifying  valley,  which  forms 
the  first  syllable  of  the  names  of  many  towns, 
parishes,  and  valleys  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Glencoe,  glen'-ko,  a  valley  of  Scotland,  in 
Argyleshire,  noted  for  the  military  execution  of 
its  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Macdonalds, 
by  a  party  of  luiglish  soldiers,  in  1692,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order,  signed  by  William  III.  in 
council,  for  that  purpose,  and  issued  contrary 
to  the  failh  of  a  royal  proclamation.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  been  in  arms  for  James  II. 
during  his  attempts  to  recover  the  crown  of 
England.  Its  bed  is  swept  by  Ossian's  "  Dark 
torrent  of  Cona."  There  is  but  one  solitary 
farmhouse  within  a  distance  of  10  miles ;  and 
no  portion  of  the  Highlands  presents  a  scene 
of  such  gloomy,  silent  grandeur. 

Glendalgugit,  glen' -da-la,  "  the  seven 
churches,"  a  beautiful  valley  of  Ireland,  in 
Wicklow,  Leinster,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Rath- 
drum.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  contains  two  lakes  and  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  city  of  Glendalough,  which  was 
formerly  a  bishopric  with  an  episcopal  juris- 
diction, extending  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. — 
There  are  several  other  places  in  Ireland  to  the 
names  of  which  the  word  Glen  is  prefixed,  but 
of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
record. 

Glendermot,  or  Clondermot,  glen'-dor- 
mot,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  lying  partly 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Londonderry. 
Fop.  9964. 

Glenelg  River,  gle-nelg',  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size  in  Victoria,  South  Australia.  It 
enters  the  Southern  Ocean  near  lat,  30°  S.,  Ion. 
141°  E. 
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Gleni'innan,  gleiL-fui'-nan,  a  valley  of  Scot- 
land, through  which  runs  the  river  Finnan, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Glenlivet,  .gZe^i-Ziu'-e^,  a  valley  of  Scotland, 
in  Banllshire,  noted  for  its  whisky,  it  lies  20 
miles  S.W.  from  Huntly,  and  contains  lead  and 
iron  ore. 

Glenroy,  glen'-roi,  a  valley  of  Scotland,  in 
Inverness-shire,  Lochaber.  It  is  famous  for  its 
"parallel  roads,"  supposed  to  have  been  the 
shores  of  a  former  lake  which  had  several  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  subsidence. 

Glensbee,  Spital  of,  glen'-she,  a  noted  pass 
of  the  Grampian  hills,  in  Scotland,  14  miles  S. 
from  Cupar-Angus,  and  S.  of  the  point  where 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Angus,  and  Aberdeen 
meet. 

Gh-R-NsiLiEi.,glen'-isheel,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Ross-shire,  where  the  Jacobites  were  defeated  in 
1719.  Fop.  485.— There  arc  several  other  places 
in  Scotland  to  the  names  of  which  the  prefix 
Glen  is  attached,  but  of  which  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  to  record. 

Glockner  (Gross),  gloh'-7ier,  a  mountain  of 
Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  Noric  Alps.  Heiglit.  12,950  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Glogau,  glo'-gou,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  50  miles  N.W.  from  Breslau.  Its  chief 
edifices  are  the  garrison  church,  the  Lutheran 
church  and  school,  the  synagogue,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  academy. 
An  island  formed  by  the  Oder  opposite  the  town, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  is  strongly 
fortified.  Manf.  Sugar,  beet-root,  tobacco,  strav; 
hats,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  16,000, 
garrison  inclusive. — The  Circle  is  watered  by 
the  Oder  and  several  small  streams.  Area.  322 
square  miles.  Bese.  Level  and  fertile,  producing 
corn,  and  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle. 
Fop.  73,000. 

Glommen,  glom'-men,  the  principal  river  of 
Norway,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  the  Dovre- 
fjeld,  and,  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  falling 
into  the  Catte^at  at  Frederickstadt. 

Glossop,  glos'-sop,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  14  miles  E.  from  Manchester. 
Mcmf.  Cotton,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  scat 
in  Derbyshire.  It  has,  besides,  woollen-mills, 
dyeing,  bleaching,  and  paper-works,  and  some 
iron-foundries.   Fop.  31,140. 

Gloucestershike,  glos'-ter-sheer,  one  of  the 
western  counties  of  England,  situated  along  the 
vale  of  the  Severn,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  and 
N.E.  by  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Warwick;  on  the  E.  by  Oxfordshire;  on 
the  S.  by  Berks,  Somerset,  and  Wilts ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Area. 
1253  square  miles.  Besc.  The  county  is  diversi- 
fied by  hill,  vale,  and  forest.  The  Severn  and 
the  Avon  mark  out  an  extensive  vale  of  the 
richest  soil,  having  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
being  every  way  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn 
and  fruit,  and  rearing  cattle.  This  district  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  or  the  vales  of 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley.  On  the  west  of  the 
Severn,  and  entirely  detached  by  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  county,  rises  an  elevated  district 
occupied  principally  by  the  Forest  of  Dean; 
while  on  the  cast  of  the  Severn,  and  parallel 
with  it  for  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles,  the 
range  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  runs  through  the 
,  whole  of  the  county,  from  Bath,  ou  the  Lower, 
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nearly  to  Evcrsliam,  on  the  Upper  Avon,  which 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pasture  of  sheep. 
Mivers.  The  Severn,  Wye,  Isis,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Avon.  Pro.  In  the  vale  of  Berkeley  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  eng-apred  in  dairy  farm- 
ing, and  rearing-  cattle,  while  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucester  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  raised.  Here 
all  the  Gloucester  cheese  is  produced,  with  ex- 
cellent butter ;  and,  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  all 
the  double  Gloucester  or  double  Berkeley,  which 
is  much  superior  in  quality.  The  produce  of 
the  orchard  is  also  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  vale  farmers,  as  great  quantities  of  cider 
and  of  perry  are  made  annually,  and  this  manu- 
facture extends  into  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  the 
principal.  The  coal  supplies  the  immense  con- 
sumption of  the  Bristol  juanufactories,  and  even 
Bath  in  some  degree.  There  are,  besides,  blue 
clay  stone,  freestone  of  excellent  quality,  with 
stone  tiles,  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  paving- 
stones  and  grits  in  the  forest.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Cheltenham  and  of  Clifton  have  been 
long  noted.  Man/.  Tin-plate,  edge-tools,  brass 
wire,  wire  cards,  pins,  and  nails ;  but  the  most 
important  are  those  of  superfine  broad-cloths  of 
Spanish  wool,  thin  worsted  stufl's  and  carpets  at 
Cirencester,  stockings  at  Tewkesbury,  rugs  and 
blankets  at  Dursley,  cotton  at  Stroud,  and  felt 
hats  in  some  of  the  villages.  One  navigable 
canal  connects,  by  means  of  the  tunnel  of 
Sapperton,  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  with 
that  of  the  Thames.  There  are  other  canals  in 
the  county,  which  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Birmingham  and  London.    Fop.  485,770. 

Gloucester,  or  Glostek,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  stands  on  the  Severn,  33  miles 
N.E.  from  Bristol.  The  Severn  here  divides 
Itself  into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of 
Alney,  which  is  connected  with  both  sides  of 
the  river  by  two  bridges.  The  city  consists 
chiefly  of  four  spacious  streets,  meeting  each 
other  in  the  centre.  The  public  buildings  are 
handsome ;  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  originally  one  of  the 
fmest  Benedictine  abbeys  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  remarkable  for  combining,  in  itself,  the  archi- 
tecture of  successive  ages,  the  Norman  and 
Saxon,  with  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  A  trien- 
nial musical  festival  is  held  in  this  cathedral 
alternately  with  Hereford  and  Worcester.  There 
are  handsome  parish  churches,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, and  a  synagogue;  the  college-school,  the 
free  grammar-school  of  St.  Mary-le-Crypt,  and 
other  educational  establishments;  hospitals, 
four  commodious  market-houses,  a  custom- 
house, a  theatre,  a  county-gaol,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle,  and  a  county -hall;  an 
eye-infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  infir- 
mary, and  a  pump-room  over  a  spa.  Ifanf. 
Pins,  sackcloth,  cordage,  cutlery,  and  soap.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  corn,  and 
colonial  produce  by  the  Berkeley  canal,  which 
connects  it  with  Bristol.  The  town  is  an  epis- 
copal see,  having  been  erected  into  a  bishopric 
in  1541.  Fop.  16,512.— It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Eng- 
land. During  some  restorations  that  were 
cftccted  in  the  chapter-house  at  Gloucester 
in  1859,  discoveries  were  made  possessing  con- 
siderable antiquarian  interest.  Leland  states 
that  several  persons  of  great  eminence  were 
buried  in  the  chapter-house,  and  mentions  the 
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names  of  six  persons  painted  in  black  letter 
on  the  walls.  Leland  died  in  1552,  and,  in 
1859,  judicious  and  careful  restoration  not 
only  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  statements, 
but  even  added  to  their  importance.  On  the 
north  wall,  in  one  of  the  niches,  by  the  removal 
of  the  calcareous  crust,  there  can  now  be  traced, 
though  very  faintly,  the  following  inscriptions : 
— "  Hie  jacet  Rogerus  Comes  de  Hereford."  On 
the  south  wall,  in  a  panel  or  niche,  "  Hie  jacet 
Barnardus  de  Novo  Mercato.  Hie  jacet  Paganus 
de  Cadurcis."  In  the  adjoining  panel,  "Hie 
jacet  Robart  Cortus.  Hie  jacet  Adam  de  Ca- 
durcis." Of  these  inscriptions  only  three  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  record ;  but  additional 
ones  contain  the  most  interesting  name  of  all — 
we  mean  that  of  Robart  Cortus,  most  likely  a 
contraction  for  Robert  Curthose,  or  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Tradition  is  uncertain  as  to  his  place 
of  burial.  His  effigy,  in  Irish  oak,  however, 
used  to  stand  before  the  high  altar ;  and,  taking 
the  authority  of  Leland  as  correlative  testi- 
mony, we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  was  interred  in  the  chapter- 
house of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

Gloucester,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  New  Jersey,  U.S.  Area, 
287  square  miles.  Pop.  17,000.-2.  In  Virginia, 
U.S.  Area.  243  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000.— 
It  is  also  the  name  of  several  townships  with 
populations  varying  between  2000  and  15,000. 

Gluchov,  gloo'-chof,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  government  of  Tchernigov,  on  the 
Jesmen,  110  miles  E.  from  Tchernigov.  Lat.  51° 
40'  N.  Lon.  34'"  20'  E.  Fop,  9000.  This  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cossack  hetman 
and  the  governors  of  Little  Russia. 

Gluckstadt,  glook'-dat,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  28  miles  N.W.  from 
Hamburgh.  It  is  a  regular  and  well-built  place, 
with  a  harbour,  a  magazine,  an  arsenal,  a 
foundry,  a  house  of  correction,  a  workhouse,  and 
a  school  of  navigation.  It  has  two  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Since 
1830  it  has  been  made  a  free  port.  Fop.  6145. 
It  is  in  communication  by  railway  with  Aitona, 
Kiel,  and  Rendsburg. 

Glyn",  glin,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia.   Area.  625  square  miles.   Fop.  5000. 

Gmund,  gmoond,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Germany,  with  populations  varying  between  160 
and  7000.  The  most  important  is  a  town  of  Wur- 
temburg,  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt,  27  miles  E.  from 
Stuttgart.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
jewellery,  and  toys.   Fop.  7000. 

Gmunden",  gmoon'-den,  a  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, in  the  circle  of  Traun,  situated  among  the 
finest  scenery  in  Austria.  It  stands  on  the  Lake 
of  Traun,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Linz.   Fop.  3500. 

Gnesen,  gne'-sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Bromberg,  30  miles  E.  from 
Posen.  It  contains  eleven  churches,  several 
convents,  with  a  theological  seminary,  and  is 
the  see  of  the  archbishop-primate  of  Prussian 
Poland.   Fop.  7500. 

GoA,  go'a,  a  district  of  India,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
on  the  w^estern  coast.  Area.  1100  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile.  Fro.  Pepper,  rice,  betel-nuts, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  salt.  Fop.  815,000,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics.  Lat.  between 
14°  54'  and  15°  45'  N.  Lon.  between  73°  45' 
and  74°  20'  E. 

GoA,  a  maritime  city  of  India,  and  formerly 
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the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
that  country.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  about 
24  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Mandova  river.  It,  in  fact,  consists  of  two 
cities,— Old  Goa  and  New  Goa.  The  former, 
however,  is  now  nearly  deserted,  but  it  still 
contains  many  magnificent  churches  and  excel- 
lent specimens  of  architecture.  The  viceroy 
and  principal  inhabitants  reside  in  the  new  city, 
or  Panjim,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
within  the  forts.  It  possesses  two  harbours, 
well  defended  by  various  castles  and  batteries, 
mounting  very  heavy  cannon.  It  still  carries 
on  an  inconsiderable  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  with  China,  and  the  coast  of  Africa; 
but  it  is  fast  falling  to  decay.  Pop.  of  both 
towns,  about  25,000.  Lat.  15°  30'  N.  Lon.  73° 
57'  E. 

Goi-LPAEA,  go-al-2m'-ra,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Area.  3500 
square  miles.  JDesc.  Fertile;  producing  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  mustard.  Fop.  400,000, 
Lat.  between  25°  40'  and  26°  31'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 89^  42'  and  91°  8'  S,  The  chief  town  of 
the  district,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  Brahmapootra,  288  miles  N.E.from  Calcutta. 
It  has  a  trade  with  the  Assamese.  Pop.  Not 
known,   ia^.  26°  8' N.    io».  90°  38' E. 

GoAE,  St.,  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  15  miles  S.E. 
from  Coblentz.  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  under  the  stupendous  rock  and 
castle  of  Rheinfels,  with  which  it  surrendered  to 
the  French  in  1794.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  the  small  town  of  St.  Goarshausen, 
and  on  a  mountain  near  it,  is  the  strong  castle 
called  Katz.  St.  Goar  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  wines  and  hides.   Pop.  1500. 

Goat  Island,  gote,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  in  N.  America.  Ext.  about  80 
acres,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  country. — Another  desolate  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  4  miles  from  Juan  Fer- 
nandez.— Also  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

GoBAiN,  St.,  go'-hd,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  "the  Aisne,  10  miles  N.W.  from 
Laon.  It  has  a  large  looking-glass  manufactory, 
Pop.  2261. 

Gobi,  or  Cobi,  go'-be,  a  district  in  Central 
Asia,  comprising  a  large  part  of  Chinese  Turke- 
stan and  Mongolia.  i!xt.  1300  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  400  to  800  miles.  L>esc. 
For  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert,  bounded  by 
rocks,  and  interspersed  by  a  few  oases.  Lat. 
between  40°  and  50°  N.  Loji.  between  90°  and 
120°  E. 

GoDALMiiTG,  god'-al-ming,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Surrey,  on  the  Wey,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  bridge,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Guildford.  Man/. 
Fleecy  hosiery,  blankets,  worsteds,  cotton  cloths, 
stockings,  gloves ;  with  a  trade  in  hops,  coals, 
timber,  and  bark.  Pop.  5778. 

GoDAVEET,  go-da'-ve-re,  a  river  of  India, 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  about  70  miles  N.E.  from  Bombay.  On 
reaching  Rajamundry,  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  the  left 
falling  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  48'  N., 
lon.  82°  23'  E.,  and  the  right  into  the  bay,  in  lat. 
16°  18'  N.,  Ion.  81°  46'  E.— In  1846  the  directors 
of  the  East-India  Company  sanctioned  the  for- 
mation of  a  dam  to  command  the  delta  of  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Length, 
about  900  miles. 
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GoDMANcnESTER,  or  GuMCESTEB,  god'-man- 
ches-ter,  a  large  village  of  England,  in  Jlunting- 
donshire,  parted  from  Huntingdon  by  the  river 
Ouse,  and  forming  a  suburb  of  that  town.  It  is 
seated  in  a  rich  and  I'ertile  soil,  which  yields 
abundance  of  corn.  When  James  I.  came 
through  it  from  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  met 
him  with  seventy  new  ploughs,  drawn  by  as 
many  teams  of  horses ;  for  they  held  their  land 
by  that  tenure.  It  has  a  school,  called  the 
free  grammar-school  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Pop. 
2438. 

GoT>sro-^-E,  god' -stone,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Surrey,  25  miles  E.  from  Guildford,  27  miles 
from  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
on  which  it  has  a  station.  Pop.  1853. — It  has 
valuable  sandstone-quarries. 

GoDTHAAB,  god'-tkohe,  a  village  of  S.  Green- 
land, in  Davis  Strait.  Pop.  of  the  district,  800. 
— The  first  Danish  colony  in  Greenland  was 
established  here  in  1721  by  Hans  Egede,  a 
Danish  missionary.  Lat.  64°  9'  N.  Lon. 
52°  W. 

GoDwiir  or  Goodwih-  Sands  lie  off  the  coast 
of  Kent,  between  the  N.  and  S.  Foreland.  They 
run  parallel  witli  the  coast  for  10  miles,  the 
roadstead  termed  the  Downs  lying  between 
them  and  the  main-land.  These  sands  occupy 
a  space  that  was  formerly  a  large  tract  of 
ground  belonging  to  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent, 
father  of  King  Harold.  It  afterwards  was 
given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
Canterbury;  but  the  abbot  neglected  to  keep 
the  wall  that  defended  it  from  the  sea  in  repair, 
and  the  whole  tract  was  consequently  sub- 
merged in  the  year  1100,  leaving  these  sands, 
upon  which  many  ships  have  been  wrecked. 

Goes,  goos,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  island 
of  South  Beveland,  with  a  harbour,  on  the 
Scheldt,  17  miles  W.  from  Bergen-op-Zoom.  It 
has  docks  for  shipbuilding,  and  an  active  trade 
in  salt,  hops,  and  corn.   Pop.  5500. 

GoETA-ELF,  or  GoTHA,  ge{r)-ta-elf,  a  river  of 
Sweden,  rising  in  Lake  Werner,  and,  after  a 
course  of  50  miles,  entering  the  Cattegat.  Near 
its  source  are  the  falls  of  Trolheetta,  to  avoid 
which  the  canal  of  that  name  was  cut. 

GoGsiAGOG  Hills,  gog'-ma-gog,  a  range  of 
low  hills  situated  4  miles  S.E.  from  Cambridge. 
On  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp,  with  a  triple  entrenchment. 

GoHiLWAE,  go-Ml-tvar ,  a  district  of  India,  in 
the  province  of  Guzerat.  It  is  tributary  to 
Britain,  and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  district  of  Ahmedabad.  Besc.  Fertile ; 
yielding  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  India. 
Pop.  248,000.  Lat.  between  20°  50'  and  22°  N. 
Lon.  between  71°  12'  and  72'  11'  E. 

GoHUD,  go-Jiood',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Gwalior,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Agra.  It  is 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  citadel  with  lofty 
towers.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  26°  24'  N. 
Lon.  78°  20'  E. 

GoiL  Locn,  goil,  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  running  for  4  miles  N. 
to  the  village  of  Lochgoilhead. 

GoJAM,  go-jam',  a  province  of  Abyssinia, 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Dembea".  Besc. 
In  some  parts  mountainous,  and  in  others  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  grass  and 
watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Abai.  Pop.  Not 
known,  but  small.  Lat,  10°  to  11°  N.  Lon. 
37°  to  38°  E. 

GoLBOENE,  gol'-horn,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  2  miles  from  Newton.  Pop, 
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2776. — It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway. 

GoLCAK,  goV-Jcar,  a  chapelry  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding"  of  Yorkshire,  3  miles  from 
Huddersfield.   Fop.  5110. 

GoLcoNDA,  gol'Tcon' -da,  a  town  of  Ilindostan, 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  stand- 
ing on  a  hill,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Hyderabad. 
It  was  once  noted  for  its  diamonds.  The  black 
merchants  usually  buy  parcels  of  ground,  in 
which  they  search  for  these  precious  stones. 
They  sometimes  fail  in  meeting  with  any,  and 
at  others  they  find  jewels  of  immense  value. 
There  are  also  mines  of  salt  and  fine  iron  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  manufaclures  of  curious 
calicoes  and  chintzes  are  carried  on  in  the  city, 
which  is  now  in  a  partially  ruinous  state.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

GoLDAu,  goV-do,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  6 
miles  from  Sehwyz.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rossberg  mountain,  a  landslip  from  which,  in 
1806,  buried  the  former  village  of  the  same 
name,  with  several  others. 

GoLDBEEG,  gold'-hairg,  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Germany — 1.  In  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Leignitz.  Manf.  Woollens,  gloves,  and  hosiery. 
Top.  7500. — The  French  were  defeated  by  the 
Prussians  near  this  place  in  1813. — 2.  In  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Lake  of  Goldberg,  25 
miles  S.E.  from  Schwerin,  with  baths  in  high 
reputation.   Fop.  3000. 

Gold  Coast,  a  maritime  country  of  Guinea, 
in  Western  Africa,  stretching  along  the  coast 
from  the  river  Volta  on  the  E.  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Assine  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Ashantee,  where  the  Europeans  have 
several  forts  and  settlements.  It  includes 
several  districts,  in  each  of  which  are  two  or 
three  towns  or  villages,  lying  on  the  seashore. 
The  negro  inhabitants  are  generally  very  rich, 
as  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Europeans  in  gold;  and  many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  fishing  and  cultivating  rice,  which 
grows  in  incredible  quantities.  This  they  ex- 
change for  maize,  yams,  potatoes,  and  palm  oil. 
This  country  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  founded  a  settlement  at  Fort  Elmina  in 
1482.  The  English  established  themselves  in 
it  in  166-1,  and  the  Danish  settlements  on  the 
coast  were  ceded  to  England  in  1850.  In 
1862,  the  exports,  consisting  of  palm  oil, 
grain,  gum,  ivory,  &c,,  were  to  the  value  of 
£91,836 ;  the  imports  of  cottons,  beads,  apparel, 
arms,  hardwares,  &e.,  were  to  the  value  of 
£140,149. 

GojjifiTZ,  gole'-nitz,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Zips,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Eperies.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  council,  and 
has  large  iron-foundries,  and  factories  of  wire 
and  cutlery.   Fop.  5193. 

GoMBEOOir,  called  also  Bunder  Abbas,  gom- 
broon', a  seaport-town  of  Persia,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ormuz,  opposite  the  island  of  that  name. 
It  is  the  port  of  Shiraz,  and  of  all  the  south  of 
Persia,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed.  Lat,  27° 
18' N.   ion.  56°  30' E.    Po^).  5000. 

GoMERA,  go-mair'-a,  one  of  the  Canaries,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  high  mountain,  wiiich  is 
covered  v^rith  snow  in  winter,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  TeneritYe.  Ext.  12  miles  long,  by  9  broad. 
Desc.  Fertile  in  the  valleys;  producing  corn, 
cotton,  sugar,  fruits,  and  wine.   Fop.  11,700. 

GoMERSAL,  gom'-er-sal,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5|  miles 
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S.E.  from  Bradford.  Mauf.  Principally  woollen 
cloths.   Fop.  11,230. 

GoMOR,  go'-moTy  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Sajo,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
180  miles  from  Vienna.  It  has  a  trade  in  wine 
and  tobacco.  Fop.  ]000. — The  Province  has 
an  area  of  1694  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  100,074. 

GoNAivE,  La,  go-naiv',  an  island  lying  to  the 
W.  of  Hayti,  in  the  W.  Indies,  in  the  bay  of 
Port  au  Prince.  F.xt.  36  miles  long,  witli  an 
average  breadth  of  8. 

GoNAivES,  Les,  a  town  of  Hayti,  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  61  miles  N.W.  from  Port  au 
Prince.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Goi^DKR,  gou'-davy  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
on  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  30  miles  N.E. 
from  Lake  Tzana.  The  houses  are  only  one 
story  in  height,  built  of  clay,  with  conical  roofs 
thatched  with  reeds.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat. 
V2P  30'  N.    Lon.  37°  40'  E. 

GoNDWANA,  gond-wa'-iia,  a  wild  tract  of 
Central  India,  covered  v/ith  jungle,  and  inha- 
bited by  wandering  tribes,  noted  for  their  cruelty 
and  ferocity,  who  live  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Lat. 
between  19°  50'  and  24°  30'  N.  Lon.  between 
77°  38'  and  87°  20'  E. 

GoNZAGA,  gon-za'-ga,  a  tow^n  of  Northern 
Italy,  14  miles  S.  from  IMantua.  Manf.  Silk 
goods;  a  large  fair  is  held  here  annually  in 
September,  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
Fop.  15,000. 

Good  Hope.    {See  Cape  op  Good  Hope.) 

Goodwin  Sands.    {See  Godwin.) 

GooLE,  gool,  a  river-port  town  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  3 
miles  S.  from  Howden.  It  has  extensive  docks 
for  coasting  and  merchant  vessels,  and  an  active 
trade  in  coal.   Fop.  6000. 

GooMTY,  or  GooMTEE,  gooYti-te' ,  a  river  of 
Hindostan,  rising  in  a  morass,  in  lat.  28°  30'  N., 
Ion.,  80°  10'  E.,  and  entering  the  Ganges,  16 
miles  below  Benares.  There  are  so  many  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  it,  that  its  waters  are  unfit 
for  use,  except  for  the  purposes  of  navigation 
and  irrigation.   Length,  480  miles. 

GooNASs  Pass,  goo'-nas,  a  pass  in  Bussahir, 
across  the  S.  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
Height,  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

GoosE  Island,  goose,  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, 12  miles  belov/  the  island  of  Orleans. 
Also  a  rocky  islet  in  Bass  Strait,  Austraha,  on 
which  a  lighthouse  is  erected. 

GooTY,  goo'-te,  a  strong  fort  and  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  50 
miles  E.  from  Bellary.  They  stand  on  a  moun- 
tain upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Fop.  of  civihans,  5000.  Lat.  15°  G'  N. 
Lon.  77°  42'  E. 

GoppiNGEN,  gop'-ping-en,  a  neat  town  of 
Wurtemberg,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Ulra.  Manf. 
Woollen  stuffs,  pottery-ware,  and  paper.  Fop. 
5100. 

GoRBALS,  gor'-hals,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  and 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  on  the  S,  side  of  the  Clyde. 
Fop.  10,494. 

GoEDON,  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S.  Area.  302 
square  miles.   Fop.  White  and  coloured,  10,000. 

Gore,  gor,  a  district  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
British  N.  America,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  districts  London  and  Niagara,  N.  by 
York  and  Home,  and  E.  by  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  rich  in  minerals.   Fop.  40,000. 

GoREE,  a  town  and  small  island,  or  rather 
rock,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  more  than 
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a  mile  from  Cape  Verd.  It  produces  nothing?, 
and  its  importance  is  solely  derived  from  its 
inaccessible  situation  on  a  naked  rock  of  black 
basalt,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet.  Fop. 
3500,  comprising-  20  or  30  Europeans.  Lat.  11° 
36' N.  Lo7i.  17°  22' W.— This  island  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  taken 
by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  is  now  the  bulwark 
of  the  possessions  of  the  French  in  Africa,  and 
the  entrepot  for  all  the  French  trade  with  the 
opposite  coast. 

GoEGONA,  gor-go'-na,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  16  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  near  which  large  quantities  of  an- 
chovies are  taken.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
v/ooded  rock.  Ext.  2  miles  long,  by  about  the 
same  breadth. — Other  two  islands  olf  the  coast 
of  S.  America. 

GoEiNG-,  gor'-inq,  the  name  of  two  parishes 
in  England —1.  In  Oxford.  Fop.  947.-2.  In 
Sussex.   Fop.  535. 

GoEiTz,  or  GoEZ,  go'-ritz,  the  chief  town  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  Illyria,  Austria, 
situated  on  the  Isonzo,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Trieste.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  occupies  a  site  that  is  extremely 
picturesque.  Manf.  Chiefly  leather,  earthen- 
ware, confectionery,  and  rosoglio.  Fop.  11,000. 
— Charles  X.  of  France  died  here  in  1836. 

GoEKUM,  gor'-him,,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  S.  Holland,  22  miles 
S.E.  from  Eotterdam.  Fop.  9000.— It  has  a 
trade  in  corn,  vegetables,  cheese,  and  butter, 
and  there  are  yards  for  boat-building,  and  ex- 
tensive rope-walks  in  the  town. 

GoELiTZ,  gor'-litz,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Neisse,  50  miles  from  Dresden.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by 
eleven  gates ;  it  has  three  suburbs,  and  several 
handsome  buildings  of  a  public  character,  in- 
cluding eight  Protestant  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
r,nd  some  hospitals.  Ilavf.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  tobacco,  and  starch.   Fop.  26,000. 

GoET,  govt,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  Connaught,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Galway.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
and  barracks  for  soldiers  and  police-constables, 
and  a  large  market  is  held  in  it.   Fop.  2102. 

GoETOisr,  gor'-ton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  4  miles  from  Manchester,  which 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir 
near  it.  Fop.  9897.  A  station  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  Railway. 

GoEuczPGEE,  gor-uTc-por ,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  inclosed  by 
Nepaul,  Oude,  Sarun,  and  Azimghur.  Area. 
7346  square  miles.  I>esc.  Generally  level,  with 
a  fertile  soil,  producing  the  usual  grain  crops, 
with  maize,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton. 
Fop.  2,400,000.— The  Chief  Towi^"  of  the  dis- 
trict is  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  the 
Raptee,  83  miles  N.E.  from  Benares.  Fop. 
46,000.   Lat.  26°  45'  N.    Lon.  83°  19'  E. 

GosLAR,  gos'-lar,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Hildesheim,  on  the  Gosse,  44 
miles  S.E,  from  Hanover.  It  is  an  old  place, 
with  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses.  Ilavf. 
Vitriol,  carpets,  leather,  shot,  and  hardware. 
Fop.  7619.  This  place  was  formerly  a  free  im- 
perial city,  a  frequent  residence  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  also  a  seat  of  the  German  diets. 

GospoET,  gos'-port,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Hampshire.    It  is  situated  on  a 
projecting  point  of  land  at  the  W.  side  of  the 
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entrance  to  Portsmouth  liarbour,  and  is  con*- 
nectcd  with  Portsmouth  by  a  floating  bridge. 
On  the  S.W.  is  a  commodious  bay.  It  has  nu- 
merous government  works  and  magazines  fur 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  navy ;  also  extensive 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  troops 
The  principal  street  extends  W.  from  thi 
harbour  to  the  works,  and  contains  many  hand- 
some houses.  In  the  town  is  an  extensive  iron- 
foundry,  for  the  manufacture  of  anchors  and 
other  articles  required  for  shipping.  To  the  S. 
of  the  town  stands  Haslar  Royal  Hospital,  for 
sick  and  wounded  seamen.  Fop.  7789,  mostly 
engaged  in  government  navy  works.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway. 

GoTHA,  go'-ta,  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  14  miles 
S.W.  from  Erfurt.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  crowned  by  the  palace  of  Friedenstein, 
which  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  sovereigRS 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  palace  also 
contains  a  valuable  library,  an  arsenal,  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history,  artificial  curiosities,  and  medals,  with 
a  good  picture  gallery.  There  are  several  chari- 
table establishments  in  the  town,  and  many 
handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
seven  churches,  an  arsenal,  theatre,  gymnasium, 
two  town-halls,  house  of  assembly  and  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Manf.  Porcelain,  woollen,  and  cotton 
stuff's.  Pojo.  16,609.  Since  1764,  the  "Almanach 
de  Gotha"  has  been  published  here.  The 
famous  geographical  establishment  of  Justus 
Perthes  which  has  achieved  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  its  maps,  is  in  Gotha. — The  Duchy  of 
Gotha  forms  part  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  lies  cn 
the  N.  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  Fop. 
112,417.    {See  Saxe-Cobueg-Gotha.) 

Gotha  Canal,  Sweden,  unites  the  lakes 
Wener  and  Wetter  and  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the 
Cattegat.    Length,  about  25  miles. 

GoTHAED,  St.,  go'-tard,  the  name  of  an 
elevated  tract  in  the  central  part  of  Switzerland, 
between  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Valais,  Ticino,  and 
the  Grisons.  It  consists  of  a  circular  table-land, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Alps.  Height,  from  8000  to 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  far 
from  the  hospice,  the  rivers  Rhine,  Rhone, 
Reuss,  and  Ticino  have  their  sources.  The 
Pass  op  St.  Gothaed  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  frequented  routes  across  the  Alps.  At  its 
summit,  6976  feet  high,  is  the  hospice,  where 
travellers  are  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tuined.  On  the  N.  slope  is  the  celebrated 
Devil's  Bridge  across  the  Reuss.  The  French 
and  Russians  had  several  combats  here  in  1799. 
The  mountain  group  of  St.  Gothard  hes  in  lat. 
43°  33'  N.,  Ion.  «°  35'  E. 

Gothland,  goth'-land,  a  former  division  of 
Sweden,  comprising  all  the  country  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Wener,  having  the  Cattegat,  the 
Sound,  and  the  Baltic  for  its  maritime  boun- 
daries. It  is  now  divided  into  13  liins  or 
districts. — The  province  of  East  Gothland  is 
identical  with  the  district  Linkoping;  that  of 
West  Gothland  with  the  districts  Mariestadt, 
Wenersborg,  and  part  of  Goleborg.  {See 
Sweden.) 

Gothland,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  near  flie 
south-east  coast  of  Sweden,  and  belonging  to 
that  kingdom.  It  forms,  together  with  some 
very  small  islands  that  surround  it,  the 
district  of  Wisby.  Bxt,  80  miles  long,  and  30 
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broad.  Area.  1210  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
island  is  hilly  on  the  coast,  but  level  and  fertile 
in  the  interior.  Pro.  Corn,  and  excellent 
loasturage.  Wisby  is  the  capital.  Pop.  60,137. 
£at.  56°  54'  to  57°  56'  N.  Lon.  18°  6'  to  19°  6'  E. 

GOTTENBURG,  Or  G OTB.TL-N BVRG,  (Jot'-te7l-loorCf, 

a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  situated  150  miles 
S.E  from  Christiania,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
large  river  called  Gotha-Elf,  immediately  op- 
posite the  N.  extremity  of  Denmark.  The 
torn  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Gothen- 
burg- :  the  former  is  built  upon  adjacent  rocks, 
rising-  to  a  height  varying  from  100  to  300  feet, 
while  the  latter  stands  in  a  marshy  plain. 
Though  perfectly  level,  the  houses  are  all  built 
upor.  piles.  The  principal  street  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  divides  the  town  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  town  is  also  inter- 
sected with  numerous  canals,  the  banks  of  which 
are  planted  with  trees.  The  Upper  town,  from 
its  situation,  i?.  built  with  less  regularity ;  but 
it  has  an  imposing  appearance,  the  houses 
rising  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  only  considerable  public 
edifices  of  Gottenburg  are  the  exchange,  the 
cathedral,  and  o  magnificent  church,  built,  since 
1812,  with  stones  from  Scotland;  an  arsenal, 
town-hall,  theatre,  barracks,  and  hospital.  It 
has,  besides,  several  learned  societies,  a  college, 
a  public  library,  orphan  asylum,  some  schools, 
and  a  few  private  collections  of  good  paintings. 
The  harbour  is  commodious  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  and  is  defended  by  three  forts. 
Manf.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather, 
sail-cloth,  ropes,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  soap, 
tobacco ;  also  sugar-refineries.  Iron  and  steel, 
furnished  by  the  rich  mines  of  Oermeland,  form 
the  principal  exports;  and,  after  these,  herrings, 
linen,  timber,  tar,  train  oil,  and  alum.  Fop. 
33,504. 

GoTTiNGEN",  got'-ting-en,  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Hanover,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Got- 
tingen,  68  miles  S.E.  from  Hanover.  It  stands 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  on  a  canal  branching  from 
the  Leine.  It  was  formerly  fortified ;  but  the 
walls  are  now  demolished,  and  their  site  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  Gottingen  is  a  place  of 
antiquity,  and  was  included  some  centuries  ago 
in  the  list  of  Hanse  towns;  but  its  chief  claim 
to  notice  arises  from  its  celebrated  university, 
founded  by  George  II.  in  1734,  which  embraces 
all  the  great  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  and  which  was,  till  1831,  the  principal 
of  the  German  universities.  To  the  university 
is  attached  a  library,  consisting  of  400,000 
volumes  and  4000  MSS.  In  1751,  an  academy 
of  sciences  was  connected  with  the  university, 
besides  a  museum,  botanic  garden,  and  various 
other  institutions.  The  Spruch  Collegium  is 
also  attached  to  it,  a  judicial  society,  for  whose 
decision  questions  are  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  Gottingen  has  also  a  female  high 
school.  Its  religious  edifices  consist  of  several 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches,  and  a  Koman 
Catholic  chapel.  Mayif.  Woollen  and  linen 
stufTs,  coloured  paper,  musical  instruments,  and 
steel  goods.  Fop.  12,425.  Lat.  51°  32'  N.  Lon. 
9°  5G'  E. — Under  the  French  empire,  from  1807 
to  1814,  Gottingen  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  Leine. 

GoTTLiEBEN',  got-le'-heu,  a  small  town  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  Rhine,  3  miles  W.  from 
Constance.  Its  castle  was  successively  the 
prison  of  the  reformers  John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague. 
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GouDA,  or  Ter-gouw,  qou'-da,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  Yssel,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Rotterdam.  The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
at  Gouda,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  largest 
in  the  country,  and  famous  for  its  windows  of 
painted  glass.  The  great  market-place  is  trian- 
gular in  form,  with  a  liandsome  town-house, 
built  in  1449,  standing  in  the  centre.  Manf. 
Woollens,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  and  cordage;  the 
town  also  has  a  large  trade  in  flax  and  cheese. 
Fop.  15,000. 

GouKCHA,  Gotcha,  or  Sevang,  Lake  op, 
goii-tshar,  lies  in  Georgia,  30  miles  E.  from 
Erivan.  Ext.  38  miles  long,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  5  to  20.  This  lake  furnishes 
fine  fish,  and  contains  the  island  of  Sevang. 
Height.  5300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

GouROCK,  goo'-roTc,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  Renf'rewsiiire,  3  miles  W. 
from  Greenock.   Fop.  2076. 

GovAN,  go  -van,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  partly 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  partly  in  Renfrewshire, 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  Clyde,  3 
miles  W.  from  Glasgow.   Fop.  7637. 

GovEEDHUN",  go-verd-htcn'y  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  North  Western  provinces,  12  miles 
W.  from  Muttra.  It  is  famous  for  its  connexion 
with  legendary  stories  belonging  to  the  Hindoo 
mythology.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Goveenoe's  Island,  guv'-er-nors,  an  island  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  harbour  of  New  York. 
A7'ea.  70  acres.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
barracks  sufiiciently  large  to  accommodate 
1000  men. 

GowEE,  or  GwR,  goor,  a  peninsula  of  S. 
Wales,  projecting  into'the  British  Channel,  and 
forming  the  \V.  part  of  Glamorganshire.  Ext. 
15  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5. 
Desc.  High  and  precipitous  on  the  coast,  with 
deeply  indented  shores.  It  is  said  that  a 
colony  of  Flemings  have  occupied  the  S.W.  of 
this  extremity,  since  the  time  of  Henry  I. 

GoYANNA,  go-ya7i'-na,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  Goyanna  river, 
25  miles  N.  from  Pernambuco.    Fop.  13,000. 

GoYAz,  go'-yaz,  the  central  province  of  Brazil, 
surrounded  by  the  provinces  San  Paulo,  Minas 
Geraes,  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  Para,  and 
Matto-Grosso.  Area.  Estimated  at  320,000 
square  miles.  Dese.  Mountainous,  and  watered 
by  the  Tocantins  and  its  tributaries.  In  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  maize, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  manioc.  The  fruits 
are  the  same  as  those  that  are  grown  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  Horned  cattle  are  reared  in 
innumerable  herds.  Fop.  180,000,  mostly 
Indians.  Lat.  between  8°  and  20°  S.  Lon.  be- 
tween 46°  and  52°  W. 

GoYAz,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  640  miles  N.AV.  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
It  was  formerly  called  Villa  Boa,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province.  Fop. 
8000. 

Gozo,  go'-zo,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Malta.  Ext. 
9  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  5.  Desc.  Rocky, 
but  fertile.  Fop.  16,500.— There  is,  in  this 
island,  an  old  tower,  which  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Cyclopean  architecture  of  the 
ancients.   On  the  S.E.  coast  is  Fort  Chambray. 

Graaf  Reynet, .(/ro/,  a  division  of  the  eastern 
district  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Area.  Estimated  at  8000  square  miles. 
Desc,  Mountainous,  consisting  almost  entirely 
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of  the  Sneeuw-bcrgcii,  or  Snow  Mountains.  It 
is  well  watered,  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
climate  is  healthy.  Fop.  9000.  its  Chief 
Town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Sunday  Kivcr,  120  miles  N.W.  from  Graham's 
Town.  Pop.  about  3500.  Led.  32°  5'  S.  Lon. 
24°  57'  E. 

Grabow,  grd-ho,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Germany,  the  largest  21  miles  S.E.  from 
Schwerin,  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Hamburg-.   Fop.  GOOO. 

Gkacias-a-Dios,  gra'-the-as-a-de'-ose,  a  town 
of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  Honduras,  50 
miles  N.W.  from  Comayagua.  Fop.  Unascer- 
tained.— Also  the  name  of  a  Cape  on  the 
Mosquito  coast.  Lat.  14°  59'  N.  Lon.  83° 
12'  W. 

Geaciosa,  gra-se-o'-sa,  one  of  the  Azores,  in 
the  Atlantic.  Ext.  20  miles  long  and  6  broad. 
Fop.  6000. — Its  principal  town  is  Santa  Cruz. — 
Also  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  small,  and  of 
little  note. 

Geadiska,  or  Beebie,  gra-dis'-ha,  a  strong 
fortress  of  European  Turkey,  in  Lower  Bosnia, 
20  miles  N.  from  Banyaluka.  Fop.  2000.— Also 
a  small  but  strongly  fortified  town  of  Austria, 
on  the  Isonzo,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Trieste. 
Fop.  1000. 

Geaffenbeeg,  graf -fen-hair g,  a  village  of 
Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Troppau, 
about  36  miles  N.W.  from  Troppau,  famous  for 
the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Vincent 
Priessnitz.   Fop.  174. 

Geafton,  graf-iouy  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  500. 

Geafton,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
New  Hampshire  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Area. 
1440  square  miles.  Fop.  43,000.— Also,  the 
name  of  several  towns  in  the  United  States, 
none  of  which  have  a  population  above  4000. 

Geagnano,  gran-ya'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Naples,  standing  in  a  plain,  19 
miles  S.E.  from  Naples.  It  contains  several 
churches,  one  of  them  collegiate,  and  a  convent. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloths.   Fop.  11,243. 

Gbaham  Land,  a  large  extent  of  continuous 
land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Biscoe  in  1832.   Lat.  65°  S.   Lon.  60°  W. 

Graham's  Town,  the  chief  town  of  Albany, 
a  division  of  the  eastern  district  of  Cape  Colony, 
S.  Africa,  in  a  valley  25  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
17  miles  N.W.  from  Bathurst.  Fop.  4000.  Lat. 
33°19'S.    Xon.  26°  31' E. 

Gbammont,  gram'-mont,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender, 
22  miles  S.E.  from  Ghent.  It  is  divided  by 
that  river  into  Upper  and  Lower  Grammont. 
Manf.  Linen,  carpeting,  and  paper.  Fop. 
/300. 

GEAMPiANS,^m»i'-^e-aws,  achain  of  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  stretches  along  the  southern 
front  of  the  Highlands,  and  extends  across  the 
island,  from  the  district  ofCowal  in  Argyleshire, 
on  the  Atlantic,  to  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  German 
Ocean.  It  then  forms  another  ridge  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  extending  to  the  county  of 
Moray  and  the  borders  of  Inverness.  Its 
loftiest  summits  are  Ben  Lomond  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Ben  Ledi,  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers, 
Schiehallion,  and  Ben  Voirlich,  which  are  men- 
tioned under  their  respective  heads. 

Grampians,  a  mountain  range  in  Victoria. 
Its  highest  summit  is  Mount  WiUiam,  4500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Lat,  of  the  range, 
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between  36°  52'  and  37°  39'  S.  Lon.  between 
141°  20'  and  142°  45'  E. 

Gbampound,  gram-pound,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Falmouth.  Fov. 
573.  ^ 

Gean,  gran,  a  considerable  river  of  Upper 
Hungary,  rising  in  the  Carpathians,  about  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Dobschau,  and,  after  a  courso 
of  130  miles,  falling  into  the  Danube,  opposite 
Gran. 

Ghan,  or  EszTEEGOM,  a  free  town  of  Hungary, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  tho 
Gran,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Buda.  It  has  a  castle 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  an  arch- 
bishop's palace,-  a  chapter-house,  an  hospital 
and  gymnasium.  Ifa;?/.  Weaving  and  dyeing, 
with  a  large  trade  in  wine.    Fop.  8514. 

Granada,  or  Grenada,  grau-a-da,  an  old 
maritime  province  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Anda- 
lusia. It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Murcia,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Seville.  Area, 
9625  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  tho 
Sierra  Nevada  traversing  its  centre,  and  rising 
in  the  peak  of  Mulha^en  to  the  height  of  nearly 
11,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  now 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Almeria,  Granada, 
and  Malaga.  Fop.  4-i!l,917.— The  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  the  last  possession  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  and  was  taken  from  them  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  in  1492. 

Geanada,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  was 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  stands  on  the  Genii,  134  miles  E.  from 
Seville.  The  town  if\  built  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  and  its  streets  rise  above  each  other,  with 
a  number  of  turrets  and  gilded  cupolas,  the 
whole  being  crowned  by  the  Alhambra,  or 
palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings,  and  having 
as  a  background  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  covered 
with  snow.  It  is  built  on  two  adjacent  hills, 
and  divided  into  four  distinct  quarters,  in- 
cluding its  suburbs.  The  river  Darro  runs 
between  the  two  hills  and  traverses  the  town, 
after  which  it  falls  into  the  larger  stream  of  the 
Genii,  which  flows  outside  the  walls.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  numerous 
churches,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  mansion 
occupied  by  the  captain-general  of  the  province, 
the  university,  the  theatre,  and  several  hospitals. 
The  squares  of  La  Plaza  Mayor  and  La  Bira- 
rambla  are  open  and  spacious,  and  contain 
many  fine  buildings,  but  the  grand  ornament  of 
Granada  is  the  Alhambra,  and  although,  like 
the  town,  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  bear 
witness  to  its  original  splendour.  It  command? 
a  beautiful  prospect;  but  a  still  finer  view  is 
obtained  from  another  Moorish  palace,  cilled 
the  Generalife,  built  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  court  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
Manf  Silk  and  woollen  stufls,  gunpowder,  salt- 
petre, paper,  hats  ;  and  a  trade  in  oil  is  carried 
on.  Fop.  100,678.  Lat.  37°  13'  N.  Lon.  3^ 
41'  W. 

Granada, New,  a  republic  of  S.  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
province  of  Costa  Rica,  E.  by  Venezuela,  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  by  Ecuador.  Are  i.  521,948 
square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified,  and  traversed 
in  the  W.  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes. 
Ewers,  The  Atrato,  Magdalena,  and  Cauca ; 
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besides  many  other  streams  of  considerable 
size.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountain  ranges 
arc  extensive  table-lands,  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation;  whilst  in  the  S.E.  are  wide  plains, 
called  llanos,  upon  which  innumerable  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses  feed  and  roam  at^  large. 
Lakes.  Maracaybo,  and  many  others  situated 
among  the  mountains.  Forests.  Immense,  and 
abounding  with  all  kinds  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Fro.  Wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  maize, 
cotton,  plantains,  tobacco,  cacoa,  sugar.  Among 
the  trees  are  cedar,  mahogany,  fustic  and  other 
dye-woods.  The  cattle  fed  on  the  plains  yield 
large  quantities  of  hides  and  jerked  beef. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  coal,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  rock-salt,  and  emeralds.  Mavf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  stufls,  cliiefly  made  for 
home  consumption.  Toip.  2,223,837.  Lat.  be- 
tween the  equator  and  12°  N.  Lon.  between 
68^  and  82°  VV. — This  country  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1499,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in  1510. 
It  became  a  republic  in  1811,  and  in  1819  formed 
a  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  with  Vene- 
zuela and  Ecuador.  This  union,  however,  was 
dissolved  in  1831,  and  since  that  time  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  have  frequently  been  in  an  un- 
settled state. 

Geanada,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Nicaragua, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Pop, 
estimated  at  8000.  Lat.  10°  12'  N.  Lon.  87° 
46'  W. 

GRANAiiD,^ra?i'-ar£Z,  a  neat  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Longford.  It  has  a  barrack  and  market-house. 
Mavf.  Coarse  linen.  Po^.  of  parish,  6129;  of 
town,  1071. 

Gkand  Island  is  3  miles  above  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  in  the  United  States.  Bxt.  9  miles 
long,  by  5  broad,  and  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  w^ood. 

Grand  Kivee,  a  river  of  Michigan,  U.S., 
which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan,  after  a  course 
of  250  miles.  Also  a  large  river  of  Canada, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  at  its  N.E.  extremity, 
near  Sherbrooke.  It  is  the  name  of  other  rivers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Grande,  grand,  a  river  of  Peru,  a  tributary  of 
the  Guapiri. — 2.  Of  Brazil,  running  through  the 
province  of  Bahia,  and  falling  into  the  Rio 
Francisco,  in  lat.  11°  35'  S.— 3.  Of  Brazil,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  hit.  15°  26'  S.— 4.  Of  Zan- 
guebar,  in  Eastern  Africa,  entering  the  Indian 
Ocean 'in  lat.  2°  S. 

Grangemouth,  grahij' -mouth,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  Stirlingshire,  situated  3 
miles  N.E.  from  Falkirk,  in  the  angle  which  is 
formed  by  the  river  Carron  and  the  great  canal 
which  joins  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  It 
has  a  custom-house,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  wool,  iron  goods,  hemp, 
timber,  flax,  and  tallow.  Fop.  1759.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Grangemouth  Branch  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

Granta,  gran'-ta,  a  river  of  England.  {See 
Cam.) 

Grantham,  grant' -ham,  a  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Witham,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Lincoln.  The 
town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  consists  of  four 
principal  streets.  The  chief  buildings  are  tlie 
church,  celebrated  for  its  spire,  273  feet  high ; 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  the  gaol, 
theatre,  union  workhouse,  free  grammar-school, 
and  guildhall,  rebuilt  in  1787,  with  the  addition 
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of  a  large  assembly-room.  The  town  has  derived 
much  benefit  from  a  canal,  begun  in  1794,  which 
extends  from  Grantham  to  the  Trent.  The 
town  has  a  large  trade  in  malt,  corn,  and  coal. 
Fop.  of  Parliamentary  borough,  11,121.— Sir 
Isaac  Newton  received  his  education  at  the  free 
grammar-school  of  this  town,  previous  to  his 
entrance  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
in  1858  a  statue  of  the  philosopher  was  erected 
here.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

Granton,  grant'-on,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Edin- 
burgh. There  is  a  pier  here  1700  feet  long,  and 
a  breakwater,  with  a  dock,  and  a  patent  slip, 
capable  of  drawing  up  vessels  of  1400  tons.  In 
1842,  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  landed  and  re- 
embarked  here,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit 
to  Scotland.   Fop.  465. 

Granville,  gran' -v eel,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  on  a 
rocky  peninsula,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Avranches. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  citadel,  church, 
hospital,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  public 
baths.  The  harbour  is  inclosed  and  protected 
by  a  mole.  Fop.  17,180,  mostly  engaged  in 
the  oyster,  cod,  and  whale  fisheries.  In  1695 
this  place  was  burned  by  the  English,  and, 
in  1793,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Vendeans.  It 
has  a  large  trade,  particularly  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Jersey,  and  many  English 
reside  here. 

Granville,  gran'-vil,  a  county  of  S.  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area.  024  square  miles.  Fop.  23,000,  of 
whom  nearly  a  half  are  coloured.— Also,  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Graslitz,  gras'-litz,  a  mining  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, 88  miles  N.W.  from  Prague.   Fop.  5887. 

Grasse,  grass,  a  neatly-built  town  of  Franco, 
in  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  13 
miles  W.  from  Nice.  It  has  a  trade  in  silk, 
leather,  soap,  and  liquors  of  different  kinds; 
and  large  quantities  of  perfumery  are  made  in 
the  town.   Fop.  12,015. 

Grassmere,  grass'-meer,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Westmoreland,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Amble- 
side. Its  village  stands  at  the  head  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.   Fop.  2200. 

Grasville,  or  Graville,  gra'-veel,  a  parish 
and  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Havre.  Fop. 
1919. 

Gratz,  or  Graz,  gratz,  a  town  of  Styria, 
Austria,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Mur,  90  miles 
S.W.  from  Vienna.  This  town  owes  its  origin 
to  the  strength  of  its  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a 
very  steep  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Mur.  It  has 
a  university  founded  in  1558,  a  gymnasium,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  several  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, a  theatre,  council-house,  and  observatory. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built.  It  has  twenty-two  churches  and 
chapels,  great  and  small,  and  several  monaste- 
ries and  nunneries :  the  cathedral  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  structure,  built  in  1456.  The  most 
striking  edifices  in  the  place  are  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  erected  as  a  mausoleum  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  Johanneum,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Archduke  John,  in  1812,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in 
Styria.  Man/.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
leather,  iron,  steel  wares,  rosoglio,  &c.  Fop. 
63,176.   Lat,  47°  4'  N.   Lon.  15°  26'  E.   It  is 
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connected  by  railway  with  Vienna,  Trieste,  and 
Cilly. 

Graudentz,  grou-denfz',  a  fortified  town  of 
West  Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ossa  and 
the  Vistula,  which  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  55  miles  S.  from  Dantzic.  It 
has  one  Protestant  and  five  lioman  Catholio 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  strong  fortress. 
Mtmf.  Woollen  goods  and  tobacco.  Fop.  in- 
cluding the  garrison,  10,100. 

Graulhet,  gro'-lai,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  Tarn,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Lavaur.  Mavf.  Linen  goods,  hemp,  and 
leather.   Fop.  6210. 

Gravelines,  grav'-leen,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  Nord,  12 
miles  N.E.  from  Calais.  It  stands  in  a  marshy 
plain  protected  from  the  sea  by  sand-hills  or 
dunes,  but  which  could  easily  be  laid  under 
water.  It  is  a  military  town.  Fop.  612i,  mostly 
employed  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel 
fisheries. — In  1558  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  French  and  Flemish,  when  the  latter,  under 
Count  Egmont,  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 

Gravesend,  graivs'-end,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Thames,  20  miles  S.E.  from 
London.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is  a 
battery,  and  the  numbers  of  vessels  which 
usually  lie  at  anchor  in  the  channel,  keep  up 
a  constant  influx  of  seamen  and  strangers.  It 
also  has  some  bathing  establishments,  which 
draw  additional  visitors  in  the  summer  season ; 
and,  from  these  circumstances,  this  town  pre- 
sents a  continued  scene  of  bustle  and  activity. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  fur- 
nishing vessels  with  stores  of  various  kinds. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  custom- 
house, town-hall,  union  workhouse,  theatre,  and 
concert-room.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church, 
there  are  two  district  churches,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  town  and 
terrace  piers  are  handsonio  structures,  sup- 
ported on  arches  of  cast  iron.  Manf.  Rope- 
making  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and 
many  of  the  inhalDitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
Fop.  with  Milton,  18,782.  It  is  connected  with 
London  by  railway  and  steamboats,  and  there  is 
a  ferry  across  the  Thames  to  Tilbury  Fort. 
Eosherville  gardens  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 

Gravesend,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  King's  county,  Long  Island,  New  York,  9 
miles  from  New  York.   Fop.  1000. 

GnhyiSK,  gra-ve-na,  an  episcopal  city  of  S. 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Bari.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  college,  and  some 
convents.   Fop.  14,125. 

Gray,  grai^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Saone,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Vesoul.  It  has  a  communal  college,  public 
library,  several  churches,  cavalry  barracks, 
theatre,  exchange,  town-hall,  and  some  hospi- 
tals. It  has  several  mills  of  different  kinds,  and 
^  an  active  trade  with  Lyons,  and  other  towns  of 
France,  in  corn,  wood,  hay,  wine,  and  iron. 
Fop.  6215. 

Grayson-,  crmi'-sow,  the  name  of  three  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.— 1,  In  Kentucky,  U.S. 
Area.  700  square  miles.  Fop.  8000.— 2.  In  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.  Area.  49 i  square  miles.  Fop.  8000. 
—3.  In  Texas,  U.S.  Area.  910  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000. 

Grazaletma,  gra-tha-lai'-ma,  a  town  of  Spain, 
m  Granada,  49  miles  N.E.  from  Cadiz.  Manf. 
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Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  soap,  and  leather. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly. in  bacon  and  corn.  Fop. 
5000. 

Greatitam,  graif-Mm,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  700. 

Great  Britain,  a  collective  name  given  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  adopted 
at  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1707. 

Great  Island,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, county  of  Cork.  Uxt.  6  miles  long,  by  3 
broad. 

Great  Island,  in  Bass's  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  JExt.  4.0  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  12. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  North  America.  (See 
Utah.) 

Great  South  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island. 

Greece,  or  Hellas,  Kingdom  of,  greecc, 
the  ancient  Groccia,  a  maritime  country  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  European  Turkey,  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  S. 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  E.  by  the  ^gean  Sea. 
Ext.  210  miles  long,  by  160  broad.  Area.  19,148 
square  miles ;  including  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
other  islands  belonging  to  Greece,  20,148.  Coast- 
liiie.  Extensive;  consisting  as  Greece  does  of 
the  Morea,  the  country  called  Hellas,  N.  of  the 
gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  iEgina,  all  the  Cyclades, 
some  of  the  Sporades,  and  the  Ionian  "islands, 
it  must  necessarily  not  only  have  a  great  extent, 
but  an  irregular  line  of  coast;  for  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  islands 
and  peninsulas.  Capes.  Marathon  and  Colonna, 
or  Sunium,  in  Attica ;  Malea,  Matapan,  Gallo, 
Katakolo,  and  Kalogria,  in  the  Morea.  Seas 
and  Gulfs.  The  Archipelago  on  the  E.,  inclu- 
ding the  channels  of  Talanti,  between  the 
Euboea  and  Northern  Greece,  and  the  gulfs  of 
Nauplia  and  iEgina ;  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  W., 
including  the  gulfs  of  Arta,  Arcadia,  Lepanto  or 
Corinth,  Patras,  Koron,  and  Marathonisi.  Is- 
lands. Andros,  Euboea,  Naxia,  Milo,  Santorin, 
Zea,  Paros,  Antiparos,  Salamis,  Syra,  Skyro, 
Hydra,  iEgina,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Besc. 
Mountainous,  and  intersected,  particularly  in 
the  north,  by  continued  ranges,  several  of  which 
are  interesting  from  their  scenery,  but  still 
more  so  from  their  connexion  with  ancient  his- 
tory and  the  classics.  These  ranges  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  Turkey,  the  Pindus  range 
traversing  both  countries.  Between  the  ex- 
tremity of  (Eta  and  the  sea  is  the  celebrated  pass 
of  Thermopylte,  5  miles  long,  and  about  50  yards 
in  width  at  its  narrowest  part,  where  Leonidas 
and  his  300  Spartans  were  slain  in  defence  of 
their  country,  4S0  e.g.  The  possession  of  this 
pass,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  extremely 
important,  as  it  is  difficult  to  enter  Greece  by 
any  other  way  from  the  north.  Although  the 
mountains  are  numerous,  there  are  none  of 
them  above  the  snowline.  IMount  Guiona,  a 
peak  of  the  CEta  range,  is  the  culminating  point, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  8240  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Ricers.  The  principal  are  the  Ache- 
lous,  now  called  the  Aspropotarao,  the  Peneus, 
the  Alpheus,  the  Eurotas,  the  Spercheius,  Ce- 
phissus,  Ilissus,  Inachus,  Acheron,  and  the  Pa- 
misus.  All  the  rest  are  insignificant  streams. 
Lakes.  Numerous ;  but  none  of  them  present 
any  remarkable  feature.  Topolias  is  the  largest, 
lying  beween  Thebes  and  Boeotia.  Climate.  Tem- 
perate, and,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  except  in  the 
1  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  which,  from  the 
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neglect  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country, 
have  become  numerous.  Zoology.  The  bear, 
wolf,  jackal,  wild  boar,  and  deer.  The  domestic 
animals  are  neither  numerous,  nor  of  good 
breeds.  Asses  are  almost  the  only  beasts  of 
burden  employed;  and  the  only  animals  from 
which  milk  is  procured,  and  cheese  and  butter 
are  made,  are  the  sheep  and  goat.  Forests. 
Considerable.  They  consist  mostly  of  pine,  with 
a  mixture  of  trees  that  afford  hard  wood,  in- 
cluding the  oak,  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
while  in  the  plains  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are 
frequently  met  with.  Pro.  Corn,  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Bees  are  still  kept,  and 
their  honey  is  the  finest  iu  the  world.  Agricul- 
ture is  generally  in  a  very  backward  state,  and 
it  is  only  in  Thessaly  and  the  south  of  Mace- 
don — countries  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  lying 
on  the  northern  border  of  Greece — that  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  industry  are  to  be  discovered. 
The  Morea,  though  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected. It  produces  fruit  in  abundance,  in- 
cluding figs,  almonds,  dates,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  currants.  Melons  are  largely  cultivated ; 
but  the  olive  takes  precedence  of  every  other 
article  in  Greece,  and  is  much  attended  to. 
Minerals.  Rich  and  varied,  but  little  worked. 
Ma7if.  Unimportant,  the  inhabitants  being  al- 
most entirely  a  commercial  and  seafaring 
people.  Imp.  Cotton,  and  other  manufactures, 
colonial  produce,  and  coffee.  Uxp.  Olive  oil, 
wool,  silk,  figs,  currants,  and  raw  agricultural 
produce.  Army.  364  officers,  7668  men,  besides 
a  body  of  gendarmerie  of  542  officers,  with 
9547  men.  Navy.  Small,  consisting  chiefly  of 
gunboats.  Hel.  Greek  Church.  Gov.  Limited 
monarchy.  The  country  is  divided  into  eleven 
governments,  called  nomes.  Three  of  these 
are  in  Hellas — Attica  and  Bceotia,  iEtolia  and 
Acarnania,  Pthiotis  and  Phocis.  Five  are  in 
the  Morca — Achaia  and  Elis,  Argolis  and  Co- 
rinth, Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  Messina.  Three  in 
the  islands — the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cyclades, 
and  Euboea.  The  king  exercises  the  power  of 
the  executive,  and  commands  the  army  and  the 
navy.  Fop.  including  the  Ionian  Islands, 
1,330,933.  Lat.  between  36°  23'  and  39°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  20°  45'  and  26°  E. — This  country 
was  formerly  considered  superior  to  every 
other  part  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brity and  temperature,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  skill 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
Greeks  have  severally  been  called  Ach?eans, 
Argives,  Danai,  Dolopes,  Hellenes,  lones,  Myr- 
midones,  and  Pelasgi,  names  derived,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  appellations  of  different 
tribes.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  cities  were 
Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Sicyon, 
Mycense,  and  Delphi.  In  the  early  ages,  the 
Greeks  were  governed  by  monarchs;  but  the 
monarchical  power  gradually  decreased,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  form  of  government.  No  part  of 
Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  first,  and,  in  the  succeeding 
age,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy,  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  their  warriors,  who  afterwards  ranked 
as  heroes  and  demigods,  to  display  their  valour 
in  the  field  of  battle.  The  establishment  of  the 
Olympic  games,  and  the  simple  reward  of  the 
conqueror,  which  was  a  laurel  crown,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  their  aggrandisement, 
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The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the  discipline  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  their  youth,  par- 
ticularly at  LacedEcmon,  rendered  them  brave 
and  active,  insensible  to  bodily  pain,  and  fear- 
less and  intrepid  in  thi  time  of  danger.  The 
celebrated  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae, 
Salamis,  Plata3a,  and  Mycale,  sufficiently  show 
what  superiority  the  courage  of  a  little  army  can 
obtain  over  millions  of  undisciplined  barbarians. 
After  many  signal  victories  over  the  Persians, 
they  became  elated  with  their  success,  and  then 
began  to  turn  their  arms  one  against  the  other. 
While  the  Greeks  rendered  themselves  so  illus- 
trious by  their  military  exploits,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  highly  cultivated.  The  labours 
of  the  learned  were  received  with  admiration, 
and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  deter- 
mined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of  a 
multitude.  Their  generals  were  orators,  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
military  profession;  their  language  became 
almost  universal,  and  their  country  was  the 
resort  of  the  youths  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
where  they  imbibed  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  moral  virtue.  They  planted  many  colonies, 
and  entirely  peopled  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Italy  many 
settlements  were  also  made.  The  spirit  of 
Greece,  however,  was  crushed  by  the  Romans ; 
and,  in  1718,  she  became  a  Turkish  province. 
In  1821  the  ancient  spirit  seemed  to  have  re- 
vived in  the  modern  Greeks,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  The  struggle  was  severe  and 
protracted ;  but,  by  the  interference  of  the  great 
European  powers,  the  Turks  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge Greece  an  independent  state  in  1829. 
In  1832,  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  elected  king,  but 
his  government  proved  detrimental  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Greece  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  and,  in  1862,  he  was  driven  from  the 
throne  by  a  revolution,  which  was  happily  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed.  The  Greeks 
then  unanimously  desired  to  give  the  crown  to 
Prince  Alfred  of  England ;  but  as  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the 
three  protecting  powers,  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  Prince  William  George  of  Denmark,  a 
brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  called  to 
the  throne  in  May  1863,  and  proclaimed  king, 
under  the  title  of  George  I.  king  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  formed  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  England  since  1815,  were 
then  united  to  Greece  by  the  desire  of  the 
people,  and  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Greek  kingdom.    {See  Athens.) 

Geeenbush,  grene'-hoosh,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  1  mile  from  Albany. 
Fop.  4300. 

Geeene,  green,  the  name  of  numerous 
counties  in  the  United  States,  with  populations 
ranging  between  5000  and  33,000.— They  are  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Oliio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin.  Also  the  name  of  nume- 
rous townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

Geeenfield,  green'  -feeld,  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

GsEENiiiTHE,  green-hithe',  a  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  3 
miles  N.E.  from  Dartford.  Fojh  1039,  mostly 
employed  in  lime-works.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
South  Eastern  Railway. 
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Greenland,  green'-land,  an  extensive  country 
of  N.E.  America,  to  the  north  of  Davis's  Straits. 
It  is  the  most  northern  hmd  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay ;  on  the  N.  by 
some  unknown  ocean,  or  it  extends  to  the 
north  pole;  on  the  E.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  General 
Desc.  High,  rocky,  and  sterile.  A  central 
ridj^e  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and 
divides  it  into  East  and  West  Greenland.  The 
coasts  are  surrounded  by  many  thousand 
islands  of  different  sizes,  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants frequently  fix  their  residence,  as  their 
situation  is  advantageous  for  procuring  sea- 
fowl,  seals,  walruses,  and  fish.  In  the  inlets 
and  bays  with  which  the  coast  is  indented, 
immense  masses  of  ice  accumulate,  which  are 
loosened  from  the  shore  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  being  set  adrift  by  the  currents, 
embarrass  the  navigation  of  the  polar  seas,  and 
become  the  terror  of  the  mariner.  These 
masses  of  ice  are  formed  both  of  fresh  'and  salt 
water,  and  sometimes  rise  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Climate.  Owing 
to  its  northern  position,  Greenland  is  exposed 
to  all  the  rigours  of  the  frigid  zone.  During 
summer,  the  heat,  particularly  in  the  islets,  is 
very  great;  insomuch  that,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  84° 
in  the  shade.  Zoology.  The  animals  which  are 
most  abundant  are  white  hares,  reindeer,  dogs 
resembling  wolves,  Arctic  foxes,  and  white 
bears,  which  are  very  fierce  and  mischievous. 
Eavens  are  plentiful,  and  eagles  of  a  very  large 
size,  falcons,  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  seas 
abound  in  whales,  seals  of  different  kinds,  sea- 
cows,  swordfish,  porpoises,  halibut,  turbot,  cod, 
haddock,  with  various  other  sorts  of  white  fish. 
Inhabitants.  The  Greenlanders,  or  Esquimaux, 
of  both  sexes  are  generally  short,  or  under  the 
common  size,  but  well-proportioned,  fat,  and 
plump.  They  are  allied  to  the  Mongolian  race, 
and  are  miserably  poor,  depending  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  'their  subsistence.  In  their 
houses  and  manner  of  living,  they  have  the 
general  habits  of  savages.  In  the  S.  they  grow 
a  little  corn,  some  potatoes,  and  kitchen  herbs. 
Top.  9892  Esquimaux,  and  about  300  Danes. 
Zat.  between  59^  49'  and  78°  N.  Lon.  between  20° 
and  75°  W.— Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  an 
Icelander  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 
A  colony  was  established,  which  continued  to 
increase  and  thrive ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the 
country  contained  twelve  parishes,  190  villages, 
one  bishop's  see,  and  two  convents,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Drontheim; 
but  by  some  means  or  other,  communication 
with  the  colony  was  interrupted,  and  it  seems 
to  have  dwindled  away  by  degrees  until  all 
traces  of  it  were  lost.  Davis  re-discovered  the 
country  in  1587,  and  the  Danes  again  established 
a  colony  in  West  Greenland,  which  has  since 
maintained  a  constant  intercourse  with  Europe, 
and  has  increased  to  four  parishes,  containing 
a  hundred  villages.  The  commerce  of  Green- 
land is  principally  carried  on  with  Denmark, 
It  consists  mostly  of  seal  and  whale  oil,  fox- 
skins,  and  eider-down. 

Green  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
North  America,  extending  through  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  terminating  in 
New  Haven.  The  highest  summits  are  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Greenock,  gren'-olc,  a  scaport-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Renfrewshire,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  23 
miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow.  It  contains  many 
neat  and  well-built  houses ;  but  its  streets  are 
irregular  and  narrow,  audits  general  appearance 
is  far  from  being  elegant.  There  are  live  epis- 
copal churches  in  Greenock,  seven  free  churches 
and  two  presbyterian  churches,  with  numerous 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  other  public 
buildings  consist  of  the  grammar  -  school, 
custom-house,  public  library,  built  by  Mr. 
Watt,  of  the  firm  of  Bolton"  and  Watt,  Soho 
Works,  near  Birmingham,  a  mechanics'  library 
and  institute,  a  gaol,  infirmary,  the  Exchange 
buildings,  and  numerous  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Greenock 
Hospital  and  the  Mariner's  Asylum.  In  the 
Exchange  Buildings  there  is  a  large  reading- 
room,  open,  without  introduction,  to  all 
strangers.  There  is  another  apartment,  exclu- 
sively for  underwriters  and  insurance-brokers. 
Under  the  same  roof  is  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  balls  and  concerts,  and  immediately  attached, 
forming  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  same  building, 
is  a  neat  theatre.  The  Custom-house  is  a 
splendid  Grecian  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is  120 
feet  in  length,  and  more  than  50  feet  in  depth. 
It  includes  offices  for  the  excise.  Manf.  Greenock 
contains  sugar  refineries,  rope-walks,  soap  and 
candle  works,  tan-yards,  potteries,  bottle  and 
glass  works,  breweries,  and  a  sailcloth  manu- 
factory: shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  herring-fishery  is  the 
oldest,  and  still  the  greatest  branch  of  local 
industry  in  Greenock.  Prior  to  1697  the  town 
was  an  inconsiderable  fishing-station;  but  on 
the  12th  of  3Iarch  in  that  year,  the  directors  of 
the  Scottish,  Indian,  and  African  Company 
came  to  a  final  resolution  to  erect  salt-works  in 
the  firth;  and  out  of  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred in  the  deliberations  of  that  sitting,  the 
attention  of  the  superior,  Sir  John  Shaw,  was 
directed  to  the  maritime  advantages  of  the 
situation.  The  harbour  is  very  spacious  and 
commodious,  while  the  new  Victoria  harbour  is 
14  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Fop.  42,098. — It  is 
connected  with  Glasgow  by  railway. 

Greenville,  green'-vil,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Virginia.  Area.  448  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000.— A  district  in  S.  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area.  724  square  miles.  Fop.  21,000. — 
Also  the  name  of  several  townships,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  4000. 

Greenwich,  grin-ij,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  immediately 
below  Deptford,  4  miles  S.E.  from  London 
bridge.  There  was  formerly  a  palace  at  Green- 
wich in  which  the  kings  of  England  used  to 
reside  occasionally,  and  the  town  is  now  cele- 
brated for  the  splendid  hospital  into  which 
this  palace  was  converted  in  the  reign  ol 
AVilliam  III.  and  Mary.  It  is  also  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  science  for  its  observatory. 
Greenwich  Hospital  consists  of  four  extensive 
quadrangular  buildings  or  wings,  entirely  de- 
tached from  each  other,  but  formmg  a  great 
square,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  so  con- 
nected, by  the  similarity  of  their  dimensions, 
shape,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  their 
decorations,  as  to  constitute  a  complete  whole, 
the  separate  parts  of  which  harmonize  well 
with  each  other.  The  principal  front  of  this 
structure,  which  is  neai'ly  all  of  Portland  stone, 
is  toward  the  Thames  on  the  north.  The 
north-west  wing  consists  of  King  Charles's 
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building,  the  north-east  of  Queen  Anne's,  both 
of  them  lying  next  the  river;  while  the  wings 
fronting  the  park,  towards  the  south,  consist  of 
King  William's  building  on  the  west,  and 
Queen  Mary's  on  the  east.  The  two  northern 
wings  are  separated  by  a  square,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  statue  of  George  II.,  sculptured 
by  Rysbrach,  out  of  a  single  block  of  white 
marble.  Extending  865  feet  along  the  front,  the 
intervening  bank  of  the  Thames  is  formed  into 
a  terrace,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the 
river  in  the  middle.  King  Charles's  building 
contains  apartments  for  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  the  council-room,  fourteen 
wards  for  the  pensioners,  and  various  other 
chambers.  Queen  Anne's  building  is  occupied 
with  officers'  apartments,  and  twenty-four 
wards.  King  William's  contains  the  great  hall, 
commonly  called  the  "Painted  Hall,"  which 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  This 
building  also  contains  eleven  wards.  Queen 
Mary's  building  comprises  the  chapel,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Stuart,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  edifice,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779.  One 
of  the  best  paintings  of  West,  the  "  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,"  forms  the  altar-piece ;  and  the  hall  is 
also  adorned  with  representations  of  sea-fights, 
statues  and  portraits  of  naval  heroes.  The 
pensioners  are,  for  the  most  part,  aged  and 
maimed  seamen  of  the  navy,  many  of  whom 
have  been  wounded  in  battle.  The  hospital 
contains  dormitories  and  dining-halls  for 
about  2700,  but  there  are  many  out-pensioners 
who  are  provided  for  by  an  annual  grant  from 
parliament.  In  1732  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  were  made  over 
to  the  hospital.  Fop.  of  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  the  parishes  of  Dept- 
ford  and  Woolwich,  139,286.— The  manor  of 
Greenwich  was  acquired  by  the  crown,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family. 
Greenwich  was  the  residence  of  Edward  I. ;  the 
palace  was  built  in  1433,  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Edward  IV.  enlarged  and  improved  it ; 
Henry  VII.  frequently  resided  in  it;  while 
Henry  VIII,,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  all  born  here.  It  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  other  succeeding 
sovereigns.  At  the  Restoration  the  old  palace 
was  taken  down,  and  the  present  building  was 
commenced  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones. 
In  1696  the  building  was  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  disabled  seamen  at  the  suggestion 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  buildings  have  since 
been  gradually  enlarged  and  improved,  until 
they  have  attained  their  present  state  of  magni- 
ficence.—Greenwich  Paek  was  detached  from 
the  palace  when  this  became  part  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
The  ranger's  lodge  now  forms  the  centre  of  the 
naval  asylum,  designed  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  orphan  children  of  seamen. 
On  a  rising  ground  in  the  park,  and  com- 
manding one  of  the  most  varied  prospects  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  stands  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, for  ever  celebrated  by  its  association 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers that  England  has  produced. 

Greenwich,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  6000. 

Geeifenbeeg,  grife'-en-lairgy  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  Prussia,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000. 
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Greifenhagen,  grife-en-ha'-gen,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the 
Oder,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Stettin.  Manf. 
Woollen  cloths  and  leather.   Fop.  0000. 

Griefswalde,  grifes-vaV'de{r),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the 
Ryck,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Stralsund.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  a  university  and  a 
public  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Fop.  15,700, 
military  inclusive, 

Greitz,  gritze,  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
the  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Reuss 
Greitz,  situated  on  the  Elster,  50  miles  from 
Leipsic,  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign  prince  of  Reuss. 
Ifaw/.  Chiefly  paper,  and  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics.    Fop.  10,036. 

Grenada,  gren' -a-da^  an  island  in  the  V/est 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Windward  group. 
Area,  138  square  miles.  JDesc.  Mountainous, 
a  ridge  of  high  land  crossing  it  from  N.  to  S. ; 
but,  on  the  whole^  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and, 
by  the  variety  as  well  as  excellence  of  its  soil,  is 
well  adapted  to  produce  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits 
and  plants.  The  climate,  however,  is  unhealthy. 
Fop.  with  dependencies,  the  islands  of  Becquia, 
Carriacou,  and  others  near  the  coast,  33,000.  Laf, 
12°  5'  N.  Lon.  61°  48'  W.— Grenada  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  in  the  year  1498.  It  was 
originally  settled  by  the  French,  but  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1762,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1763. 

Grendon,  gren'-don,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  700. 

Grenelle,  gre-neV,  a  parish  and  village  of 
France,  comprised  within  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  and  celebrated  for  the  artesian  well,  1704i 
feet  deep,  which  supplies  the  upper  part  of 
Paris  with  water.   Fop.  8000. 

Grenoble,  gren'-obl,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  and 
divided  by  the  river  Isere  into  two  parts,  which 
are  joined  by  two  bridges,  58  miles  S,E.  from 
Lyons.  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and 
regular,  but  the  houses  are  ill-built,  and  part  of 
the  town  is  exposed  to  inundations  from  the 
Isere.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  heights  which  command  the 
town  are  also  fortified.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  now  the  town-house,  the  court-house, 
and  the  cathedral,  while  on  an  eminence  near  the 
middle  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  which  was  called  the  Bastile.  There  are 
besides  these,  a  royal  college,  an  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences,  societies  of  medicine  and  agricul- 
ture, schools  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  an 
artillery  school.  To  these  institutions  belong 
a  library,  a  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
antiquities.  Manf.  Gloves,  cotton  articles, 
hemp,  and  different  kinds  of  liqueurs.  Fop, 
26,959.— This  was  the  first  place  which  openly- 
received  Napoleon  I.  on  his  escape  from  Elba, 
in  1815. 

Gretna,  or  Geaitnet,  gret'-na,  a  parish  and 
village  in  Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  about  a 
mile  over  the  English  border,  and  9  miles  N. 
from  Carlisle.  The  village  of  Graitney,  or 
Gretna  Green,  is  famous  for  the  marriages  of 
fugitive  lovers  from  England  which  were  wont 
to  be  generally  celebrated  here.  Fop.  1620. 

Grignan,  green'-ya^  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  34  miles  S.  from 
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Valence.  Pop.  1934.  —  Madame  de  Sevig-nc 
died  here  in  1696. 

Grignols,  green' -yole,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  France,  neither  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1800. 

Grimma,  grim' -ma,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Leipsic.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  several  churches,  and  a 
gymnasium  or  high  school.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  tobacco  pipes.  Fop.  5384. 

Gkimsby,  Great,  grims'-he,  a  market  town, 
borough,  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Humbcr,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Hull. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsome  church,  which 
contains  many  ancient  monuments,  and  affords 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  early  English 
£tyle  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  are  also  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  grammar 
school.  It  is  a  busy  place,  with  extensive  docks 
and  yards  for  shipbuilding.  The  new  docks 
comprising  an  area  of  nearly  150  acres,  with  the 
works  which  surround  them,  were  commenced 
in  1849,  and  opened  in  March,  1852.  The  prin- 
cipal basin  is  capable  of  receiving  men-of-war  of 
the  largest  size.  Fop.  of  parish,  11,607;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  15,060.  It  is  a  terminus 
of  the  East  Lincolnshire  and  Lancashire  Rail- 
ways. 

Gein-stead,  East  {See  East  Grinstead.) 

Grisoks,  Country  op,  gre'-saimg,  a  canton 
in  the  east  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  by  the  Tyrol 
and  Vorarlberg,  Lom.bardy,  and  the  small 
cantons  of  Ticino,  Uri,  Glarus,  and  St.  Gall. 
Area.  2706  square  miles.  Desc.  The  country  is 
naturally  divided  into  five  great  valleys :  viz., 
those  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Rhine ;  that  of 
the  Engadine,  or  valley  of  the  Inn ;  that  of  the 
Albula ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Prettigau.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  throughout,  the  country 
being  intersected  by  several  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  some  of  them  of  great  elevation,  and 
covered  with  glaciers.  In  the  highest  ranges, 
winter  reigns  throughout  the  year ;  in  the 
elevated  plains  and  meadows,  the  warm  weather 
continues  for  three  months  only;  but  in  the 
lower  valleys  the  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  Fro. 
Fruits,  corn,  hemp,  flax;  but  cattle  are  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 
Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  and  zinc;  but  few  of  the 
mines  are  worked.  Ilaiif.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  mostly  for  domestic  use.  Fop.  90,713. 
This  canton  comprises  a  great  number  of  petty 
republics  united  into  three  "bunden,"  or 
leagues,  called  the  Gotteshaus  Fund,  or  league 
of  the  House  of  God;  the  Grave  Fimd,  or  Grey 
League,  from  which  the  entire  canton  takes  its 
name ;  and  the  Zehngerichten  Bund,  or  League 
of  Ten  Jurisdictions.'  It  is  the  15th  canton  in 
the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and  was  admitted  under 
the  Act  of  Mediation  in  1802. 

Griz-nez,  Cape,  gre'-nai,  a  headland  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  11 
miles  N.  from  Boulogne.  Lat.  of  lighthouse, 
50°54'N.    ion.  1°35'E. 

Grodno,  grod'-no,  an  extensive  government 
of  Russia,  forming  part  of  Lithuania,  and  lying 
adjacent  to  the  governments  of  Wilna  and 
Minsk.  Area.  14,650  square  miles.  Desc. 
Level  in  general,  but  the  S.  is  covered,  in  some 
places,  with  marshes.  Fivers.  The  Niemen, 
Bug,  and  Narew.  Fro.  Rye,  and  other  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  and  hops.  Large  herds  of  sheep 
are  reared,  and  wool  is  the  prmcipal  export. 
Forests.  Extensive.  Minerals.  Iron,  nitre, 
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chalk,  and  building-stone.  Mavf.  Leather,  and 
woollen  cloths.  Fop.  881,881.  Lab.  l)etwecn 
52°  and  54*^  N.    Lon.  between  23^  and  25°  E. 

Gkodno,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Niemcn,  90 
miles  S.W.  from  Wilna.  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  wooden  huts,  and  of  houses,  once  the 
residences  of  noblemen,  but  wliich  are  now 
neglected  and  in  ruins.  It  is  the  scat  of  an 
academy,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  and  a  botanie 
garden.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  linen,  and 
fire-arms.    Fop.  5100. 

GuoNiNGEN,  gro'-ning-en,  a  province  of 
Holland,  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
N,,  by  Hanover  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Dutch 
provinces  of  Drenthc  and  Friesland  on  the  S. 
and  W.  Area.  907  square  miles.  IDesc.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  whole  province  is  in- 
tersected by  canals  and  wet  ditches.  Its  chief 
wealth  lies  in  its  pastures,  which  are  uncom- 
monly rich,  and  on  which  an  excellent  breed  of 
cattle  are  reared  and  fed.   Fop.  214,425. 

Groningen,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
92  miles  N.E,  from  Amsterdam.  It  has  several 
squares,  and  handsome  public  buildings;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  town-hall,  or  stadt- 
house,  the  meeting-house  of  the  provincial 
assembly,  the  arsenal,  and  the  custom-house. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin's  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a  tower  of  great  height.  The  uni- 
versity of  Groningen,  founded  in  1614,  and 
endowed  with  the  revenues  of  several  monas- 
teries, has  long  borne  a  respectable  character. 
The  harbour  is  commodious,  and  accessible  to 
vessels  by  means  of  a  canal.  It  has  several 
market  places,  among  which  are  the  great 
market,  the  fish  market,  and  the  oxen  market. 
Manf.  Paper,  leather,  cheese,  butter  ;  audit  has 
docks  for  shipbuilding,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  wool,  and  grain.  Fop, 
36,192. 

Groote  Etlandt,  groot  i'-land,  the  largest 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  N.  Australia. 
Lat.  13°  45'  S.   Lon.  136°  45'  E. 

Grosswardein,  gros-var'-dinCy  an  episcopal 
city  of  Hungary,  135  miles  S.E.  from  Buda.  It 
consists  of  a  town,  surrounded  with  walls, 
which  stand  in  the  centre  of  eight  villages, 
which  form  its  suburbs;  it  has  a  fortress,  a 
cathedral,  and  eight  other  churches.  Manf. 
Chiefly  earthenware.   Fop.  21,221. 

Grottamare,  groi'-ta-ma'-rai,  a  town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Fermo,  on  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufactories  of 
liquorice  juice  and  refined  sugar,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  ijroduced.   Fop.  3620. 

Grotta  Minarda,  me-nar'-da,  a  town  of 
S.  Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Prineipato 
Ultra,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Ariano.    Fop.  4370. 

Grove,  grove,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
600. 

Grubenhagen,  groo'-hen-lia'-gen,  a  princi- 
pality in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Leine.  Area, 
about  300  square  miles.  Besc.  This  principality 
forms  part  of  the  province  of  Hildesheim,  and 
is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Ilartz  Mountains. 
Although  the  climate  is  cold  and  changeable, 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  hops,  and 
flax;  butter  and  cheese  are  made  in  great 
quantities,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  reared  on 
its  extensive  pasture  grounds.  The  district  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Manf.  Linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics  and  hardware.  Fop,  87,820, 
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Gkunbeeg,  ffroon'-bairg,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  GO  miles  N.W.  from  Liej^nitz.  Mapf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Fop.  10,700. — 
Another,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  SI  miles  N.E. 
from  Franlcfort.  Mavf.  Woollens,  leather, 
cottons,  and  straw  hats.   Fop.  2570. 

Gkuyeres,  groo-yair\  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
22  miles  N.E.  from  Lausanne.  It  is  noted  for 
its  cheese.   Fop.  972. 

GuADALAViAE,  goo-a-da-lci-ve-or' ,  a  large 
river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Mo- 
lina, near  Albarracin,  and,  after  a  course  of  130 
miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Valencia,  in  lat.  39° 
52'  N. 

GuADALAXAEA,  goo-a-da-la-chcir' -a,  a  province 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  Area.  1946  square 
miles.  It  forms  an  elevated  plain,  intersected 
by  mountains,  and  traversed  by  the  Tagus. 
Fop.  200,000.— Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  Henares,  35  miles  N.E.  from 
Madrid.  Although  it  is  ill-built,  it  contains 
many  fine  structures.  Man/,  Chiefly  cloth ; 
the  town  has  an  active  trade  in  corn.  Fop. 
7500. 

GuADALAXAEA,  or  Xalisco,  a  province  of 
the  Mexican  Empire,  bounded  N.  by  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Durango  ;  E.  by  Zaca- 
tecas  and  Guanaxuato;  S.  by  the  province  of. 
Valladohd ;  and  W,,  for  a  length  of  309  miles, 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Ext.  Its  greatest  length 
is  350  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  300 
miles.   Fop.  700,000. 

GuADALAXAEA,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  Empire, 
and  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  270 
miles  N.W.  from  Mexico.  It  is  both  large 
and  handsome,  containing  several  squares,  a 
cathedral,  the  government,  which  is  a  fine  and 
imposing  structure,  situated  in  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  an  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  a  theatre, 
a  college,  and  many  convents.  Mayif.  Cigars, 
leather,  and  hardware ;  and  the  natives  make 
jars  of  a  fine  scented  earth,  and  shawls  of  striped 
calico,  which  are  in  much  request.  Fop.  60,000, 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  mulattoes,  and  mesti- 
zoes. 

GuADALOTJPE,  ga'-da-loop,  an  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Leeward  group.  Area.  419 
square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  channel  called  La  Riviere  Salee,  about 
40  yards  wide.  This  channel  runs  north  and 
south,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 
large  bay  at  each  end,  of  which  that  on  the 
north  is  called  Grand  Cul-de-Sac,  and  that  on 
the  south  Petit  Cul-de-Sac.  The  east  part  of 
the  island  is  called  Grandeterre,  and  is  about  57 
miles  from  Antigua  Point :  the  west  part,  which 
is  properly  Guadaloupe,  is  subdivided  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains  into  Cabesterre  on  the  east,  and 
Basseterre  on  the  west.  Both  parts  would  be 
joined  by  an  isthmus,  6  miles  in  breadth,  were 
it  not  cut  through  by  the  river.  In  many  parts 
the  soil  is  rich.  Fro.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum,  ginger, 
cocoa,  and  logwood.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  plentiful  in  the  island.  Fop.  with  its  depen- 
dencies, 138,669.  Lat.  16°  20'  N.  Lon.  01"  30' 
W. — Its  chief  town  is  Basseterre,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island. — This  island 
•was  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  1635,  who 
-drove  the  natives  into  the  mountains.  In  1759 
•it  was  taken  by  a  British  squadron,  and  was 
:restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was 
iigain  taken  by  the  British  in  1794;  but  was 
XQtakcn  bv  the  French  in  1795.   In  1810,  the  I 
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British  once  more  tcok  possession  of  it,  and,  in 
1814,  restored  it  to  the  French,  to  whom  it  now 
belongs. 

Guadaloupe,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
rising  in  Texas,  and,  after  an  estimated  course 
of  160  miles,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GuADALQUiVEE,  goo'-a-dal-guiv'-ir,  i.e.  the 
"great  river,"  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain, 
which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Cazorla,  about  15 
miles  E.  from  Ubeda,  and,  after  traversing 
Andalusia,  and  passing  by  Andujar,  Cordova, 
and  Seville,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about 
20  miles  from  Cadiz. 

GuADiANA,  goo-o-de-a'-na,  the  ancient  Anas, 
a  large  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  La 
Mancha,  in  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
running  westward,  passes  by  Ciudad  Real, 
Merida,  and  Badajoz,  and  entering  Portugal, 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Ayamonte  and  Castel 
Marim,  in  lat.  37°  10'  N. ;  lon.  7°  26'  W. 

GuADix,  goo'-a-de,  "  river  of  life,"  a  town  of 
Spain,  27 miles  N.E.  from  Granada.  Ithas  several 
churches  and  convents,  is  inclosed  by  old  walls, 
and  surrounded  with  mulberry-plantations. 
Mav)f.  Hemp,  flax,  and  silk.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  as  the  town  is  situated  among  the 
mountains,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.   Fop.  1100. 

Guam,  or  Guahon",  goo' -am,  one  of  the  Ma- 
riane,  or  Ladroiie  islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Flxt.  About  80  miles  in  circumference.  Desc. 
The  coasts  are  high  and  shelving  on  the  east 
side,  and  fenced  with  steep  rocks,  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  perpetual  beating  of  the  sea.  As 
the  climate  is  very  fine,  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  in  great  profusion,  particularly  guavas, 
bananas,  cocoas,  oranges,  and  limes.  The  in- 
habitants are  dispersed  in  hamlets  or  villages, 
chiefly  situated  along  the  coast :  for  the  interior 
is  still  overrun  with  woods  and  in  a  state  of 
nature.  All  follow  agriculture;  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
obtained,  has  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to 
neglect  the  fishery  on  the  coast,  which  is  valu- 
able. The  Spaniards  have  a  settlement  on 
the  island,  which  is  defended  by  two  Spanish 
forts.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lot.  13°  N.  Lon, 
145°  E. 

GuAMACHUCO.  {See  Huamachuco.) 
GuANAEE,  goo'-a-na'-rai,  a  town  of  Venezuela, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Truxillo.  The  streets  are  straight  and  wide, 
and  the  houses,  without  being  sumptuous,  are 
neatly  built.  It  has  an  hospital  and  a  parish 
church  adorned  in  a  superior  style.  The  inha- 
bitants chiefly  depend  on  the  produce  of  their 
pasture-lands,  and  the  trade  which  is  carried  on 
in  mules  and  cattle.   Fop.  12,000. 

Guanaxuato,  goo'-a-nax'-oo-a-to,  a  central 
state  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  surrounded  by 
the  states  of  Aguas  Calientes,  Zacatecas,  San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  Queretau,  and  Mechoacan. 
Area.  8000  square  miles.  It  produces  great 
quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  for  home  con- 
sumption and  exportation,  but  it  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  mines,  which  are  richer  than  those 
of  Potosi.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather  and  sugar.   Fop.  500,000. 

Guanaxuato,  the  capital  of  the  above  state, 
stands  on  the  Sierra  dc  Santa,  160  miles  N.W. 
from  Mexico.  It  has  a  public  granary,  several 
palaces,  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  and  a 
mint.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  is  7300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop,  40,000, 
Lat.  21°  N.    Lon,  101°  55'  W. 
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GuAPY,  and  Guapoee,  goo'-a-pe^  two  rivers  in 
S.  America,  tributaries  of  the  Mamore. 

GuARDA,  goo'-ar-da,  a  fortified  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  69  miles  N.E. 
from  Coimbra.  Fop.  2300.  It  was  the  scene  of 
many  conflicts  between  the  French  and  British 
troops  in  1811. 

GuAKDAFUi,  Cape,  gu-ar-da-foo'-e,  the  most 
easterly  point  of  Africa.  Lat.  11°  53'  N.  Lon. 
51°  22'  E. 

Guaedia,  goo'-ar-de-a,  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Naples,  the  largest  of  which  has  a 
population  of  8000.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Chieti. 

GuARDiA,  La,  several  towns  in  Spain,  none  of 
which  have  a  population  above  4000. 

GuASTALLA,  goo' -as-tiiV -la,  a  fortified  town  of 
Italy,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crostola  and  the 
Po,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Mantua.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral and  a  good  library.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics, 
twist,  and  flannel.  Fop.  3000.— The  District 
has  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  23,000. 

Guatemala,  or  Guatimala,  gat'-e-ma'-la,  one 
of  the  republican  states  of  Central  America.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Mexican  Confederation  on 
the  N.  and  W.,  Belize,  Honduras,  and  St.  Sal- 
vador on  the  E.,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
S.W.  Area,  about  50,000  square  miles.  Besc. 
Diversified  with  mountains,  plains,  and  table- 
lands. There  are  several  active  volcanoes  in 
diflercnt  parts  of  the  country,  and  earthquakes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Climate.  Hot  and 
unhealthy  in  the  valleys.  The  country  exports 
indigo,  cigars,  silver,  cochineal,  mahogany, 
cocoa,  dye-woods,  and  sarsaparilla.  Fop.  850,000. 
Lat.  between  13°  30'  and  18°  N.  Lon.  between 
89°  and  94°  W. 

Guatemala,  New,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  situated  115  miles  N.W.  from  San 
Salvador.  The  old  town  was  twice  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  The  new  city,  which  was 
commenced  in  1776,  stands  25  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  old  town.  It  is  a  magnificent  place, 
adorned  with  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
has  a  university  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Central  America.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  the  university,  which  occupy  one  side  of 
the  principal  square,  or  great  market  place,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics, 
earthenware,  jewellery,  and  tobacco.  It  has  a 
flourishing  trade  with  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico. 
Fop.  20,000.    Lat.  14°  37'  N.    Lon.  90^  35'  W. 

GuAvi ARi,  goo'-a-ve-ar'-e,  a  river  rising  in  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Andes,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco, 
about  60  miles  S.  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in 
New  Granada.  Xa^.  4°  20' N.  Xo«.  67°  30' W. 
Length,  450  miles. 

Guayaquil,  gwe'-a-Tceel,  a  department  of  the 
republic  of  Ecuador,  in  South  America,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  inclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  Assuay  and  Quito.  Area,  about 
15,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Level  along  the 
coast,  and  fertile,  producing  cotton,  maize, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  and  various  fruits.  Fop.  75,000. 

Guayaquil,  the  capital  of  the  above  depart- 
ment, is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
136  miles  S.W.  from  Quito.  The  dwelling 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  has  frequently  suffered 
from  conflagrations.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  the  college,  the  custom-house, 
and  the  convents.    It  is  the  chief  port  of 
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Ecuador,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  owing  to 
the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  with  wliich  it 
is  surrounded  and  the  mud  in  the  river  wlicn 
it  is  left  bare  by  the  receding  tide.  The  town 
consists  of  the  new  and  the  old  part,  the  former 
of  which  is  lower  down  the  river  than  the  latter, 
and  is  considered  to  be  more  healthy.  Fop. 
22,000.    Lat.  2°  11'  S.    Lon.  79°  40'  W. 

Guayaquil,  a  river  of  S.  America,  rising  in 
the  Andes,  and  entering  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  in  lat.  2°  27'  S. 

GuAYRA,  Jj A,  goo' -air-a,  the  chief  seaport-town 
of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  in  S.  America,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  8  miles  N.  from  Caracas. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  town  is  extremely 
unhealthy,  but  it  has  a  large  and  active  trade  in 
hides,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar, 
which  it  exchanges  for  British  manufactures 
and  provisions.    Fop.  GOOO. 

GuBBio,  gooh'-he-o,  a  town  of  Central  Ital}', 
province  of  Perugia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, 44  miles  N.W.  from  Spoleto.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  numerous  churches,  a  ducal  palace, 
several  schools  and  other  institutions.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  silk  stufls.  Fop.  21,772.— Near 
this  place  the  famous  Eugubine  tables,  a  series 
of  seven  bronze  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  in 
Etruscan  and  Latin,  were  found,  in  1446,  near 
the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Apennius.  They  are  now  in  the  museum  of 
Gubbio. 

GuBEN,  goo'-beji,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Neisse,  23  'miles  S.E.  from  Frankfort.  Manf. 
Cloth ;  the  town  also  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  flax  and  linen.    Fop.  15,235. 

GuERCHE,  La,  goo'-airsh,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  small  towns  in  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2000. 

Guernsey,  gern'-se,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy. It  lies  in  the  spacious  bay  called  the 
Gulf  of  Avranches,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Jersey. 
It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays.  Desc.  The 
soil,  especially  in  the  valleys,  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  yields  very  fine  pasture.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  grown,  which  are  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Timber  is  not  plentiful,  and  the  trees 
do  not  grow  to  a  great  height ;  the  hedges  are 
chiefly  composed  of  stone,  or  furze  sown  on 
banks  of  turf.  Most  kinds  of  fruit  grow  in 
profusion;  and  so  genial  is  the  climate,  that 
myrtles  and  geraniums  flourish  in  the  open 
ground,  and  even  the  fruit  of  the  orange-tree 
will  attain  perfection  with  very  little  shelter 
in  winter.  The  fig-tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
sometimes  reaches  a  remarkable  size.  One  of 
the  most  useful  vegetable  productions  is  a 
marine  plant  called  vrac,  which  is  used  both  for 
fuel  and  manure ;  but,  to  prevent  the  indiscreet 
destruction  of  it  by  the  inhabitants,  two  seasons, 
Midsummer  and  Michaelmas,  are  appointed  fo2 
its  collection.  Most  of  the  natives  have  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  French  than  to  the 
English  nation.  All  their  domestic  utensils 
and  implements  of  husbandry  are  after  the 
French  fashion,  as  well  as  their  dress,  speech, 
and  mode  of  living.  The  higher  classes,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  adopting  English  manners 
and  customs,  from  their  continual  intercourse 
with  England.  The  island  is  governed  by  a 
body  called  the  "Slates  of  Deliberation,"  com- 
posed of  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
delegates  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  each 
I  parish.  The  chief  town  is  St.  Peter  le  Port, 
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Fop.  29,804. — Steamers  ply  between  Guernsey 
and  London,  Southampton,  Plymouth  and  Wey- 
mouth. The  island  has  a  well-organized  militia, 
and  is  strongly  fortified. 

GuEENSET,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Ohio,    Area.  656  square  miles.   Fop.  21',474. 

GuiAKA,  ge-a'-na,  an  extensive  country  of  S. 
America,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  lying-  be- 
tween the  rivers  Orinoko  and  Amazon.  Ext. 
1100  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth 
of  900  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The  French,  British, 
and  Dutch  possess  parts  of  Guiana  on  the  N.W. 
coast.  The  internal  parts  of  the  country  are 
but  little  known ;  they  are  inhabited,  however, 
by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
make  their  houses  on  trees,  to  be  secure  from 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  Fro.  Sugar, 
pepper,  cloves,  arnotto,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco. 
Brazil-wood,  aloes,  natural  balsam,  oranges,  and 
citrons,  made  into  sweetmeats  or  otherwise. 
These  form  articles  of  commerce.  Lat.  between 
5°  S.  and  8^  N.   Lon.  between  50°  and  68°  W. 

Guiana,  Beazilian,  comprises  the  N.  part  of 
the  Brazilian  dominions,  extending  from  the 
rivers  Negro  and  Amazon  to  the  Sierra  Para- 
caima  and  the  Sierra  Aricua.  Area,  estimated 
at  433,000  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Rio  Parima  and  numerous  other  rivers, 
and  is  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation.  Lat. 
between  5°  S.  and  4°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  50° 
and  68°  W. 

Gtjiawa,  British,  a  colonial  territory  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  S.  America,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  river  Courantyne. 
Area.  76,000  square  miles;  but  much  of  this 
extent  has  been  disputed  by  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  Desc.  Densely  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  producing  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  maize, 
wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon. 
Fop.  148,026,  including  Indians.  Lat.  between 
3.^  30'  S.  and  8°  N.  Lon.  between  56°  and  61° 
W.  Georgetown,  on  the  river  Demerara,  is  the 
capital. 

GuiAis^A,  Dutch,  a  district  of  Guiana,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Courantyne  and  Marony, 
having  the  French  possessions  on  the  E.,  and 
the  British  territories  on  the  W.  Area,  about 
10,000  square  miles.  British  Guiana  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  English,  with  the  rest  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  S.  America,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  and  the  part  now  held  by  the 
British  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1814. 
Fop.  110,118,  chiefly  negroes.  The  chief  town  is 
Paramaribo,  on  the  river  Surinam,  near  which 
is  the  fort  Zelandia,  in  which  the  governor 
resides. 

Guiana,  Feewch,  a  district  of  Guiana,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Marony  and  Oyapon,  be- 
longing to  France.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Cayenne,  from  the  settlement  of  that  name 
formed  by  the  French  on  the  coast  in  1633, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political 
offenders.  Area,  about  69,501  square  miles. 
Fop.  23,107.   The  chief  town  is  Cayenne. 

Guiana,  Venezuelan,  the  N.W.  subdivision 
of  Guiana.  Area.  188,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
66,000,  mostly  consisting  of  wandering  tribes  of 
Indians.  Lat.  between  2°  and  8°  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 60°  and  68°  W. 

GuiENNE,  or  GuYENNE,  ge-en',  an  old  pro- 
vince in  the  south-west  of  France,  lying  to  the 
N.  of  Gascony,  and,  in  general,  separated  from 
it  by  the  great  river  Garonne.  This  extensive 
tract  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  the 
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Gironde,  the  Lot-and-Garonne,  the  Dordogne, 
the  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  and  part  of  Tarn  and 
Garonne.  This  country  was  held  by  the  English 
for  three  centuries,  and  in  1453  was  united  to 
France  by  Charles  VII. 

GuiLDFOED,  (jil'-ford,  a  market  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  Surrey,  on  the  Wye,  which 
is  navigable  here  for  barges  from  the  Thames, 
26  miles  S.W.  from  London.  Guildford  is  one 
of  the  best  inland  towns  of  its  size  in  the  king- 
dom, large,  clean,  and  well  built;  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  spacious  street,  which  runs  along 
the  declivity  of  a  considerable  chalk-hill,  and 
presents  a  very  striking  appearance.  It  con- 
tains three  parish  churches,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  various  other  public  build- 
ings ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  castle,  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  a  palace  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  a  hospital,  a 
free  grammar-school,  a  guildhall,  a  gaol,  and  a 
theatre.  Manf.  Paper,  gunpowder,  carriages, 
and  iron  goods.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  malt,  and  coals.  Fop.  of  parliamentary 
borough,  8020. — It  is  a  station  on  the  South 
Western,  and  upon  the  Reading  branch  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railways. 

GuiLEORD,  a  uounty  of  the  United  States,  in 
North  Carolina.  Area.  6000  square  miles.  Fop. 
192,000. — Also  the  name  of  several  townships 
of  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

GuiMAEAES,  ge'-ma-ra-es,  an  inland  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Oporto.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  houses  are  well- 
built.  Mavf.  Damask  linen  for  table-cloths, 
and  cutlery.   Fop.  6000. 

Guinea,  gin'-e,  a  geographical  division  of  W. 
Africa,  of  which  little  is  known,  except  the 
coast,  whioh  is  called  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Its 
coast-line  extends  from  Cape  Negro,  in  lat.  15° 
41'  S.,  to  Cape  Verga,  10°  20'  N.  It  is  divided 
into  Lower  and  Upper  Guinea.  The  Lower 
part  is  commonly  called  Congo;  the  Upper 
comprehends  the  districts  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Slave  Coast,  and  Benin.  The  climate 
is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  the  natives 
live  to  a  considerable  age.  The  latter  in  general 
go  almost  naked,  and  are  said  to  be  an  innocent, 
inoffensive,  and  hospitable  people,  except  such 
as  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Europeans.  Two 
or  three  European  settlements  have  been  formed 
in  Guinea  by  the  British  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  an  honest  and  advan- 
tageous trade  with  the  natives,  and  for  pro- 
moting their  civilization.  Fro.  Every  variety 
of  rich  tropical  fruits,  gums,  hard  woods,  grain, 
gold,  ivory,  wax,  &c.  Fop.  Unascertained. 
This  country  was  discovered  in  1487,  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  they  have  retained  nominal 
possession  of  the  S.  district. — The  Gulf  oe 
Guinea  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
coasts  of  North  Guinea,  between  lat.  6°  20'  N. 
and  1°  S.,  lon.  7"  30'  W.  and  10°  E. 

Guinea,  New.    [See  Papua.) 

Guipuzcoa,  or  San  Sebastian,  gee'-poos-Tco-a^ 
a  province  of  Spain,  one  of  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces, bordered  partly  by  the  sea,  partly  by  the 
French  frontier.  Area.  620  square  miles.  J)esc, 
Hilly,  but  fertile.  Fivers.  The  Deva,  Urola,  and 
Oria.  Its  principal  source  of  wealth  are  its  iron- 
mines.  Fop.  156,493. — The  borders  of  this  pro- 
vince have  been  long  defended  by  numerous  for* 
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tresses,  and,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  been 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts. 

Gvis-Bono-uGii,  ffis'-bur-o,  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  N.  Kidinj?  of  Yorkshire,  40  miles  N.  from 
York.  Foj)'  379J).  The  first  alum-works  in 
Eno:land  were  established  here  about  1600. 

GuGERAT,  or  GuzEKAT,  goo-je-rut',  a  large  pro- 
vince of  Hindostan,  ccmprising-  several  petty 
states.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  E.  by  Malwa  and  Candeish,  S.  by  Au- 
rungabad  and  the  sea,  W.  by  a  sandy  desert,  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  the  sea.  Area.  41,536  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  tbe  interior,  and 
elevated  along  the  coast.  The  chief  range  is  the 
Western  Ghauts,  which  have  an  average  height 
of  1500  feet.  liivsrs.  Nerbudda,  Myhe,  and 
Sabermuttee.  Fro.  Kice,  wheat,  barley,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  opium,  castor-oil,  and 
fruits.  Minerals,  Iron  only.  Fop.  3,000,000. 
Lot.  between  20°  and  21°  45'  N.  Lo7i.  between 
69°  and  74°  26'  E.  The  greater  part  of  this  pro- 
vince is  subject  to  a  native  prince  called  the 
Guicowar,  under  British  protection  and  super- 
vision. 

GuMBiNKEN",  goom-hin'-nen,  a  town  of  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  65  miles  E.  from  Konigs- 
berg.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  three 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  one  of 
which  is  a  school  of  architecture,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  two  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollens, 
linen,  and  leather.  There  is  also  an  active  trade 
in  corn,  and  flax.  Fop.  6800.  This  town  is  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  into  which  E.  Prussia  is 
divided.  Area.  6300  square  miles.  Desc.  Flat, 
but  hilly  in  the  S.  liicers.  Memel  and  Pregal. 
Fop.  635,000. 

GuMRi,  goom'-re,  a  ruined  town  of  Russian 
Armenia,  64  miles  N.W.  from  Erivan.  On  its 
site  have  been  built  the  fortress  and  city  of 
Alcxandropol.  Po^x  11,000.  The  height  of  this 
place  is  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  that 
men  are  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  fields. 
Lat.  40°  48'  N.    Lon.  43°  58'  E. 

GuNDEEMUK,  goon-der-mooh',  a  village  of  Af- 
ghanistan, 28  miles  W.  from  Jellalabad.  Here 
the  remnant  of  the  British  force,  consisting  of 
100  soldiers  and  300  cami>followers,  were  massa- 
cred in  1842,  whilst  retreating  from  Cabool,  only 
one  man  escaping.  Lat.  34°  17'  IS".  Lon.  70° 
6'  E. 

GuNDTJCK,  goon-dooTc',  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  falls  into  the 
Ganges  opposite  Patna. 

Guns,  or  Koeszeg,  goons,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
68  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna,  Manf.  Silk  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Foip.  8000.  This  town  suc- 
cessfully resisted  an  attack  of  the  Turks  under 
Solyman,  in  1532. 

GuNTOOK,  goon-toor\  a  maritime'  district  of 
British  India,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  forming  a  province  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  Area.  4950  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous in  the  west,  but,  in  other  parts,  sandy 
and  low.  Fro.  Dry  grains,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
paddy.   Fop.  570,000. 

GuNTGOE,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
and  station  of  the  Madras  civil  establishment. 
Lat.  16°  20'  N.    Lon.  80°  30'  E. 

GuKHWAL,  goor-xvaV,  a  hill  state  of  India, 
lying  N.W.  of  Kumaon.  Area.  4500  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous;  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  the  S.W.  declivity  of  the  Himalaya.  It 
has  several  valleys  drained  by  tributaries  of 
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the  Ganges.  Fro.  Rice,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes, 
wheat,  barley,  hemp,  cotton,  ginsxer,  and  oil- 
seeds. The  territory  is  held  from  the  British  by 
the  rajah.  Fop.  100,000.  Lat.  between  30°  and 
3.  °  20'  N.    Lon.  between  77°  55'  and  79°  20'  E. 

GuEiEL,  god -re-el,  a  province  of  Asia,  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.    It  is  divided 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.   Dese.  Fertile ; 
producing  maize,  millet,  honey,  tobacco,  cotton,  / 
silk,  and  wine.   Fop.  about  4<0,000. 

GusTROW,  goos'-tro,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  35  miles  from  Sehwerin. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  contains  tan-yards, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  factories  of  diflcrcnt 
kinds.    Fop.  9100. 

GuzEEAT.    {See  Gugeeat). 

GwALiOE,  gwaw'-le-or,  a  district  of  Central 
Hindostan,  in  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  inclosed 
by  Bundelcund,  Kotah,  Kerowly,  Dholpoor,  Eta- 
wah,  Jaloun,  and  Jhansee.  Area.  33,119  square 
miles.  Besc.  For  the  most  part  a  level  plain. 
Fro.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  opium,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  oil-seeds.  Manf.  Chiefly  silks. 
Fop.  3,230,000.  Lat.  between  26°  and  27°  N. 
Lon.  between  78°  and  79°  E. 

GwALiOR,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  situated  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Jumna,  66  miles  S.  from  Agra. 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
stands  the  town,  Avhich  is  large  and  populous, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  between 
the  Mahratta  and  British  territories.  Fop. 
about  30,000.  Lat.  18'  N.  Lon.  78°  10'  E. 
The  town  is  the  capital  of  Scindia's  territories. 

GwENNAP,  gicen-ndp,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  3  miles  from  Redruth.  In  it  are 
some  of  the  most  productive  copper-mines  in 
Cornwall.   Fop.  10,537. 

Gyarmath,  je'-ar-math,  the  name  of  several 
market-towns  in  Hungary,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Gyergyoszent  MiZLOS,ye'-er-joo,  a  market- 
town  of  Transylvania,  95  miles  E.  from  Klausen- 
burg.  Manf.  Leather,  and  wooden  utensils. 
Fop.  6000. 

GYoNGYos,ye'-ow-/e-os,  a  town  of  Hungary,  43 
miles  N.E.  from  Pesth.  The  fine  Vissoutaer 
vine  is  raised  in  its  neighbourhood.  Fop.  13,500. 
— The  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  1849. 

Gyula,  or  JuLTA,  je-oo'la,  a  market-town  of 
Hungary,  near  the  Koros,  31  miles  N.  from 
Arad.  It  is  divided  by  the  Koros  into  two  por- 
tions, distinguished  as  Gyula  Magyar  and  Gyula 
Nemeth.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court-house, 
and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wme,  salt,  and 
cattle.   Fop.  16,000. 
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Haag,  hag,  the  name  of  two  small  market- 
towns  of  Germany;  one  of  which  is  in  Bavaria, 
23  miles  N.E.  from  Munich,  j^io^.  900,  and  the 
other  in  Upper  Austria,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Linz.    Fop.  2000. 

Haaeen,  ha'-ren,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  tho 
province  of  N.  Brabant,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Bois-le-Duc.  Fop.  1500.  Also  the  names  of 
two  other  villages  in  Hanover  and  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

Haaelem,  or  Haeeleji,  har'-lem,  a  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  N.  Holland,  12 
miles  W.  from  Amsterdam,  with  which  and 
Lcyden  it  is  connected  by  railway  and  several 
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Haarlem,  Lake  of 

navigable  canals.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  con- 
verted into  public  promenades.  A  number  of 
canals  traverse  the  town  in  different  directions, 
some  of  them  bordered  with  trees.  Among  the 
public  edifices  are  the  Stadthouse,  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  a  palace  called 
the  Prinzenhof,  in  which  the  states-general  of 
the  Province  formerly  assembled,  but  which  is 
now  used  as  a  museum,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  The  number  of  churches  is  con- 
siderable, the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  being  the 
largest  in  Holland,  and  containing  the  famous 
Haarlem  organ.  The  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  town  library,  Teyler's  institution,  the 
botanical  garden,  the  academy  of  sciences, 
founded  in  1752,  to  which  a  valuable  museum  is 
attached,  and  the  society  for  the  advancement 
of  natural  history.  Manf.  Jewellery ;  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  stuffs;  thread,  and  ribbons. 
Haarlem  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  bleach- 
ing-grounds,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic 
in  flowers,  particularly  tulips.  Poji>.  29,426. — 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Berghem, 
Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Van  der  Kelst,  Van  der  Velde, 
and  the  Wouvermans.  L.  Coster,  the  reputed 
inventor  of  movable  printing-types,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  a  statue  is  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  market-square. 

Haaelem,  Lake  oe,  an  extensive  lake  of  the 
Netherlands,  2  miles  from  Haarlem.  It  was 
formed  by  an  inundation  in  the  16th  century, 
but  has  been  recently  drained  by  steam-engines 
of  British  construction.  It  is  estimated  that 
45,000  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  by  this 
operation. 

Haaelingett,  Jiar-lin-gen,  a  seaport  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Friesland,  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  14  miles  W.  from  Leeuwarden.  Manf. 
Paper,  sailcloth,  and  gin,  with  an  export  trade 
in  cheese,  butter,  cattle,  and  vegetables.  Fop. 
8500.    The  town  is  strongly  fortified. 

Habergh AM- Eaves,  hah'-er-gam  eeves,  atown- 
ship  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Burnley.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  coal-mines. 
Fop.  7500. 

Habersham,  JidV -er-sham,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  N. 
part  of  Georgia.  Area.  769  square  miles.  Fop. 
9000. 

Habsbtjeg,  or  Hapsburg,  haps'-hurg,  a  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  3 
miles  S.W.  from  Brugg,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  of  which  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century,  was  the  founder. 

Hackney,  hak'-ne,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  3  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, London,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  con- 
tains a  parish  church,  two  district  churches, 
several  district  chapels  of  ease,  and  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  Homerton  College,  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  several  benevolent  and  chari- 
table institutions,  two  proprietary  schools,  and 
a  college  for  Independent  ministers.  St.  John's 
Palace,  an  ancient  house  in  Wells  Street,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  prior  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Fop. 
76,687.— Hackney-coaches  took  their  name  from 
this  parish. 

Haddington,  or  East  LoraiAN,  hdd'-ding- 
ton,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  S. 
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and  S.E.  by  Berwickshire.  Area.  291  square 
miles.  Deinc.  Along  the  coast  is  a  shelving  or 
sloping  tract  of  land,  which  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  interior  consists  of  a  ridge  of 
ground  N.  of  the  Tyne,  sloping  partly  to  that 
river,  and  partly  to  the  coast  land.  There  is 
also  a  large  tract,  of  varied  breadth,  elevated 
above  the  midlands,  and  continuing  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  county.  The  whole  represents  an  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains,  which  commences  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminates 
at  a  high  promontory  called  St.  Abb's  Head,  on 
the  E.  shore.  Rivers.  The  principal  is  the  Tyne ; 
but  it  is  in  general  well  watered.  Fro.  Being 
one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  Scotland,  it 
produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  turnips, 
and  grass,  in  large  quantities.  The  farms  arc 
generally  large ;  and  immense  numbers  of  High- 
land cattle  are  reared  and  fattened.  Minerals. 
Coal  and  limestone.  Manf.  Earthenware  and 
salt,  with  linen  and  woollen  goods.  There  are 
also  extensive  distilleries  in  some  of  the  towns. 
Fop.  37,634.— The  North  British  Railway  tra- 
verses the  county. 

Haddington,  a  royal  burgh  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Haddington,  on  the  Tyne,  18  miles  E»  from 
Edinburgh.  It  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets, 
which  cross  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Of  the  public  buildings,  the  parish  church  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable 
structure,  v/ith  a  fine  square  tower,  90  feet  in 
height.  It  has,  besides,  an  episcopal  church 
and  chapel,  a  free  church,  two  Presbyterian 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
grammar-school,  a  town-house  and  county  hall, 
corn  exchange,  mechanics'  institute,  and  several 
public  libraries.  There  are  two  bridges  here 
over  the  Tyne.  There  are  four  fairs  annually, 
none  of  them  of  much  importance ;  but  there  is 
a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  reckoned  the  largest 
in  Scotland,  and  at  which  all  kinds  of  grain  are 
sold.  Fop.  of  borough,  3897;  of  parish,  5548. — 
This  town  disputes,  with  Giftbrd,  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  reformer  John  Knox. 

Hadeln,  had'-ehi,  a  district  of  Northern 
Germany,  Hanover,  extending  for  12  miles  along 
the  estuary  of  the  Elbe.  Area.  110  square  miles. 
Desc.  Marshy;  but,  on  the  whole,  fertile,  and 
protected  from  inundations  by  dykes.  Fop, 
19,500. 

Hadersleben,  Jia'-ders-lai'-ben,  a  town  of 
Schleswig,  on  a  bay  of  the  Little  Belt,  60  miles 
N.  from  Schleswig.   Fop.  6100. 

Hadleigh,  hdd'-le,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  Bret,  10  miles 
from  Ipswich.  Manf.  Silks;  but  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Fop. 
3606.  Rowland  Taylor,  rector  of  Hadleigh,  was 
burned  near  this  town  in  1555 ;  a  stone  is  erected 
to  his  memory  on  Oldham  Common,  and  marks 
the  spot  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

Hadlow,  hdd'-loy  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Kent,  4  miles  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  Fop, 
2568. 

Hadramaut,  had'-ra-matcf,  a  large  province 
of  Arabia,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  S. 
coast,  upon  the" Indian  Ocean,  along  which  it 
extends  from  Yemen  to  Oman.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Arabia  Felix.  A  range  ot 
mountains  along  the  coast,  rises  5000  feet  aboAt 
the  level  of  the  sea  in  some  parts  ;  the  interior 
forms  an  elevated  table-land  intersected  with 
wide  valleys. 
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Haff.  (See  CuKiscHE  Hafp  and  FmscnE 
Haff.) 

Hagen,  ha'-gen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  21  miles 
W.  from  Arnsbcrg.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  hats,  and  hardware.   Fop.  6000. 

Hague,  The,  haig,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  S.  Holland,  11 
miles  S.W.  from  Ley  den,  and  nearly  3  from  the 
seacoast.  It  yields  to  few  cities  in  Europe  in 
the  beauty  of  its  streets,  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation. 
I'he  largest  street  is  called  the  Voorhout,  and 
contains  a  succession  of  elegant  edifices ;  but 
the  most  fashionable  part  is  one  of  the  public 
squares,  in  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  called 
the  Vyverburg.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a 
beautiful  walk  and  an  avenue  of  trees  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  is  bordered  by  a  large  basin 
of  water,  and  superb  edifices.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  mansion  of  the  family  of 
Bentinck,  the  new  palace  begun  by  AVilliam  III., 
the  palace  of  Prince  Maurice,  now  the  National 
Museum,  where  is  the  celebrated  "Bull"  of 
Paul  Potter,  the  Birmenhof,  where  the  courts 
of  Holland  formerly  resided,  the  Britenhof,  with 
its  magnificent  gallery  of  paintings,  and  the 
royal  library  in  the  Voorhout  are  all  deserving 
of  attention.  There  are  a  number  of  churches, 
several  charitable  institutions,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  numerous  schools,  and  a 
prison.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  town 
arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  canals ;  several  of 
which  are  stagnant,  and  emit  a  disagreeable 
effluvium,  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  its 
otherwise  general  cleanliness.  The  environs  of 
the  Hague  contain  a  number  of  villas ;  but  the 
principal  ornament  is  the  rural  palace  belong- 
ing to  the  Orange  family,  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the 
town.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  Hague  is  Schevin- 
ingen,  a  neat  fishing-village  of  about  300 
houses.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hague,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  aS.E. 
direction  is  the  castle  of  Ryswick,  which  gave 
name  to  the  well-known  treaty  of  1697.  Mavf. 
Porcelain,  and  the  printing  of  books,  par- 
ticularly French  books.  Po/?.  82,620.  Lat. 
52°  3'  N.  Lon.  4°  18'  E.— The  Hague  be- 
came, in  1250,  the  residence  of  the  governors  or 
counts  of  Holland.  It  was  erected  into  a  city 
by  Louis  Bonaparte,  while  he  was  king  of 
Holland,  and  it  is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Dutch  court,  and  the  ambassadors  from  foreign 
powers,  as  well  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
States-general.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

Hague,  Cape  La,-  kag^  a  headland  of  France, 
frequently  incorrectly  termed  Cape  La  Hogue, 
It  is  the  N.W.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Co- 
tentin,  opposite  the  island  of  Alderney.  Lat.  49^^ 
43' N.   io?i.  1°57'W. 

Haguenau,  hag'-no,  a  parish  and  fortified 
town  of  France,  on  the  Moder,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  16  miles  N.  from 
Strasburg.  Manf.  Tobacco,  madder,  earthen- 
ware, woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  and  soap ;  it 
has  also  some  breweries  and  metal  foundries. 
Pojo.  11,071. 

Hainan,  Jiai'-nan,  an  island  belonging  to 
China,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tun.  Area, 
estimated  at  12,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Rocky 
along  the  coast,  mountainous  in  the  centre,  and 
generaUy  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  large  rivers, 
and  produces  great  quantities  of  timber.  It 
ftlso  exports  sugar,  coral,  pearls,  wax,  gold,  and 
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silver.  Fop.  1,000,000,  exclusive  of  some  Avikl 
tribes  in  the  interior.  Lat.  between  12^^  10'  and 
20°  N.    Lon.  between  108°  25'  and  11 1°  E. 

Hainault,  or  Hainaut,  hai'-naivlt,  an  exten- 
sive frontier  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  French  departments  Nord  and 
Ardennes,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Flanders, 
South  Brabant,  and  the  province  of  Namur. 
Area.  1441  square  miles.  Desc.  Generally 
level.  Rivers.  The  Scheldt,  Sambre,  Dendcr, 
and  Haine.  Fro.  Agriculture  is  followed ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining, 
and  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Manf.  Linen, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  lace,  leather,  glass,  and 
hardware  goods.   Fop.  825,216. 

Hainaut,  or  Hainault,  hai'-noy  an  old  pro- 
vince, formerly  governed  by  counts,  until  1436, 
when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  became  part  of 
the  Austrian  territories.  Part  of  it  now  forms 
the  Belgian  province  of  Hainault,  and  the 
remainder  ceded  to  France  in  1659,  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  French  department  Nord. 

Hainbueg,  Jiabi'-boorg,  a  town  of  Austria,  on 
the  Danube,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna.  It  has 
a  royal  tobacco-manufactory.  Fop.  4500. — The 
Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  gained  a  great  victory 
here  over  the  Germans,  in  907. 

Haiti  (See  Hayti). 

Haji,  or  Hadji,  ha-je,  a  prefix  to  the  names 
of  numerous  villages  in  Armenia  and  Kur- 
distan. 

Hal,  hal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  South  Brabant,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Brussels. 
The  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this  town 
contains  an  altar-piece  beautifully  sculptured, 
and  a  magnificent  brazen  font.  Fop.  6500.  A 
station  on  the  Mons  Railway. 

Halas,  ha'-las,  a  market-town  of  Hungary, 
75  miles  S.E.  from  Pesth.  It  stands  on  Lake 
Halasto.   Fop.  10,636. 

Halbeestadt,  hal'-ber-stat,  a  city  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Magdeburg, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  build- 
ings are,  the  cathedral,  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
and  the  ancient  palace,  now  converted  into  the 
town-house  and  the  excise  office ;  it  has  also 
numerous  Protestant  churches,  2  Catholic 
chapels,  several  public  libraries,  private 
museums  and  picture-galleries.  Manf.  Wool- 
len and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  gloves,  paper, 
wax,  and  cobalt.   Fop.  21,674. 

Haldensleben,  New,  hal-dens-Iai'-ben,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Ohre,  14  miles  N.W. 
from  Magdeburg.  Fop.  5000— Old  Haldens- 
LEBEN  is  an  adjacent  town  with  nearly  2000 
inhabitants. 

Hale,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1000. 

HALEEsnuK,  ha-le-shur' ,  a  town  of  British 
India,  on  the  Iloogly,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  about  15  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  It 
has  numerous  Sanscrit  colleges.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  22°  25'  N.    Lon.  83°  23'  E. 

Halesowen,  hails'-o-en,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  7  miles 
S.W.  from  Birmingham.  The  parish  church  is 
a  fine  structure,  much  admired  for  its  spire, 
which  is  supported  by  four  curious  arches. 
Manf.  Nails  and  hardware.  Fop.  of  town, 
2H2;  of  parish,  23,330. 

Halesworth,  hails' -werth,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Sufi'olk,  on  the  river  Blyth,  25 
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miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich.  It  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church. 
Manf.  Spinning  linen  yarn  from  flax.  Fop. 
29,293. 

Halibu'T  Island,  hal-i-hut,  lies  in  the  N. 
Pacific,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Aliaska.    Circumference  22  miles.  Lat. 

48'  N.  Lo7i.  IGiP  15'  W.  This  island 
received  if  s  name  from  Captain  Cook  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  halibuts  taken  ofl*  its  shores. 

Halifax,  hlil-i-fax,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  river  Calder,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Leeds.  The  town  stretches  along  a  gentle 
declivity,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well 
built,  mostly  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  large 
and  handsome.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  Gothic  building.  There  are,  be- 
sides, two  other  churches,  and  places  of  worship 
for  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
other  denominations.  It  has  also  a  free  grammar- 
school,  and  other  schools,  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  several  literary  societies,  mechanics' insti- 
tute, public  baths,  a  gaol,  and  an  infirmary.  There 
is  a  vast  building,  called  the  Piece-hall,  containing 
upwards  of  300  rooms  or  warehouses,  in  which 
the  manufacturers  expose  their  cloth  for  sale. 
Manf.  Shalloons,  calimancoeSj  bombazines, 
crapes,  moreens,  shags,  serges,  baize,  narrow  and 
broad  cloths,  coatings,  carpets,  figured  vestings, 
kerseys,  cottons,  and  silks.  Excellent  wool- 
cards  are  also  manufactured,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  freestone,  with  which  this  neighbour- 
hood abounds,  are  sent  to  London.  Fop.  of 
parish,  147,993 ;  of  parliamentary  borough, 
37,014. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  Railway,  and  the  river  Calder  supplies  the 
means  of  communication  with  Liverpool  on  one 
side,  and  Hull  on  the  other. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  N. 
America,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a 
spacious  bay,  and  is  laid  out  in  oblong  squares, 
cn  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  the  streets  paral- 
lel, and  at  right  angles.  At  the  north  extremity 
of  the  town  is  the  royal  naval  yard  and  arsenal, 
replete  with  stores  of  every  kind  for  the  royal 
navy.  There  are,  besides,  the  residences  of  the 
military  commandant  and  admiral,  two  sets  of 
barracks,  Dalhousie  college,  a  military  hospital, 
assembly-rooms,  prison,  exchange,  theatre,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  cathedral,  several  churches  and 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  the  Province 
Building,  in  which  the  Nova  Scotian  parlia- 
ment meet,  and  which  contains  the  custom- 
house, and  the  government  ofiices.  The  bay  or 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  an  immense 
fleet  of  the  largest  ships  with  ease  and  safety. 
The  port  engrosses  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  colony,  Manf.  Leather,  snuff,  paper, 
and  soap ;  there  are  several  distilleries,  and  a 
large  export  and  import  trade  in  fish,  fish-oil, 
timber,  furs,  cattle,  and  British  manufactures. 
Fop.  25,000.  Lat.  41°  40'  N.  Lon.  63°  W. 
—By  a  canal  this  town  communicates  with 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  by  steam  mail-packets 
v/ith  Liverpool,  in  England,  and  Boston,  in  the 
United  States. 

Halifax,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  border- 
ing on  N.  Carolina.  Area.  765  square  miles. 
Fop.  26,000.-2.  A  county  in  N.  Carolina,  U.S., 
inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Edge- 
combe, Bertie,  and  Wtirren,  Area.  545  square 
miles.  Fop.  17,000. — Also  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
v/ith  a  population  above  oOOO. 
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Hall,  Jial,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Germany,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  AVurtem- 
burg,  34i  miles  N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Fop. 
6600. 

Hallam,  Upper  and  Nether,  MV-lam,  two 
townships  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  the  former 
3  miles  S.W.  and  the  latter  2  miles  AV.  from 
Sheffield.  Fop.  of  Upper,  1643;  of  Nether, 
17,305. 

Hallamshire,  a  name  given  to  a  district 
of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
formed  by  the  parishes  of  Sheffield  and 
Ecclesfield. 

Hallae,  or  Hallawar,  7ial-la-tcar\  a  district 
of  India,  iii  the  province  of  Guzerat.  Area.  4950 
square  miles.  I)esc.  Fertile  in  some  parts,  but 
the  soil  is  generally  light.  Fro.  Wheat, 
maize,  millet,  and  cotton.   Fop.  358,000. 

Halle,  hal,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
the  province  of  Merseburg,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Saale,  over  which  it  has  five  bridges,  55  miles 
S.E.  from  Magdeburg.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  square,  and  has  several  suburbs. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1694,  is  of  high  lite- 
rary reputation,  and  had  that  of  AVittemberg 
united  to  it  in  1817.  In  connexion  with  the 
university  are  a  surgical  institution,  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  museunij 
and  a  botanic  garden.  There  are  also  two  high 
schools,  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  one  "of 
which  was  once  part  of  the  old  castle  in  which 
the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  used  to  reside, 
a  synagogue,  a  printing-office  for  printing 
bibles,  and  a  town-hall.  Outside  the  walls  of  the 
town  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  Germans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
Manf.  AVoollen  fabrics,  stockings,  silk,  leather, 
buttons,  hardware ;  but  the  principal  is  starch. 
It  has  salt-works  in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  41,507. 
— The  Prussians  were  overcome  by  the  French 
near  Halle,  in  1806.  Handel  and  Micbaelis 
were  natives  of  this  place.  It  is  connected  with 
Leipsic,  AVeimar,  and  Magdeburg  by  railway. 

Halmstadt,  halm'-stai,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on 
the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa,  96 
miles  N.AV.  from  Carlscrona.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Manf.  AVoollen 
goods,  and  it  has  a  salmon-fishery.  Fop.  2500. 
The  District  has  an  area  of  1900  square  miles, 
but  is  not  very  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing,  weaving  linen,  and 
feeding  and  rearing  cattle.   Fop.  105,726. 

Halstead,  hal'-sted,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Essex,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Chelms- 
ford, with  two  handsome  churches  and  a  gram- 
mar school;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses 
are  well  built.  Manf.  Velvets,  silks,  and  straw 
plait.   Fop.  6917. 

Haltow,  hal'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1600. 

Haltwhistle,  halt'-ivhis-el,  a  market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  34 
miles  AV.  from  Newcastle.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  South  Tyne,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge.  Manf.  Coarse  baize  and  linen.  Fop. 
of  parish,  ?56o ;  of  town,  1749.  A  station  on 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway. 

Ham,  Mm,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  the  largest  being  AA'est  Ham,  on  the 
Lea,  5  miles  N.E.  from  London.  Fo^j.  15,994; 
none  of  the  others  have  a  population  above 
1600. 

Ham,  a  parish  and  town  of  Franco,  in  Iho 
department  of  the  Sommc,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
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Peronne.  It  has  an  old  fortress,  v/hich  is  used 
as  a  state  prison.  Fop.  2873.  In  the  citadel, 
Prince  Poli^nac  and  three  of  the  other  ministers 
of  Charles  X.  were  confined  for  havin<?  signed 
the  ordinances  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1830.  Na- 
poleon III.,  the  present  emperor  of  the  French, 
was  also  imprisoned  here  for  six  years,  for  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  government  of  France, 
tvhich  he  obtained  by  a  more  successful  coup 
Vetat  in  1851. 

Hamadan,  or  Amadaist,  ham'-a-dam,  a  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  160  miles 
S.W.  from  Teheren.  It  is  famed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leather.  Fop.  estimated  at  25,000. 
Lat.  34°  50'  N.  Lon.  48°  32'  E.  This  place  is 
an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
Bagdad  and  Teheren.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana.  It 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timur  about  the 
year  1400. 

Hamah,  ha-ma,  a  flourishing  town  of  Syria, 
on  the  Orontes,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Aleppo.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  many  mosques, 
baths,  bazaars,  and  a  palace  iii  which  the 
governor  resides.  Manf.  Cotton,  woollen,  and 
silk  fabrics.  Fop.  about  30,000.  This  is  the 
Hammath  of  Scripture. 

Hambato.    {See  Ambato.) 

Hambledon",  hdm'-hel-don,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  in  Englancl,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2500.  They  are  situated  in  Bucks, 
Hants,  and  Surrey. 

Hambueg,  hdm'-berg  (Ger.  ham'-hoorg),  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  Germany,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  city  is  inclosed  by  elevated  walks,  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  Elbe  and  the  Alster,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe.  Part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crowded,  and  irregular,  and  the  houses  are,  in 
general,  of  great  height,  and  built  of  brick  and 
wood.  In  the  quarter  called  the  New  Town, 
many  of  these  are  neat  in  their  appearance,  and 
in  some  streets  the  buildings  are  very  handsome, 
especially  in  those  near  the  Alster  and  round 
the  Alster  lake.  Hamburg  has  several  suburbs, 
the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  St.  George,  Eo- 
thenbaum,  St.  Paul,  and  Hammerbrook.  In 
May,  1842,  a  great  fire  consumed  61  streets  and 
120  passages  and  courts,  leaving  nearly  20,000 
of  the  inhabitants  without  a  home :  many  of  the 
public  buildings  were  destroyed  cr  much  in- 
jured on  this  occasion.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  five  parish  churches,  of  which  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Peter  are  remarkable  for  their  spires ; 
the  exchange,  town-hall,  senate-house,  arsenal, 
the  Johanneum  and  gymnasium,  prison,  work- 
house, theatres,  numerous  libraries,  museums, 
learned  societies,  chapels,  and  hospitals.  Manf. 
Sugar-refining  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  printing  of  cotton,  linen,  and  handker- 
chiefs. There  are  also  numerous  dyeing  works ; 
the  other  manufactures  are  chiefly  tobacco, 
jewellery,  soap,  wax,  silk  stuff's,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  needles,  cards,  sailcloth,  and  stockings. 
Hamburg  has  long  been  a  commercial  place  of 
great  importance,  being  the  entrepot  for  British 
and  French  goods  of  all  descriptions,  with 
which  it  supplies  all  the  countries  lying  along 
the  Elbe,  different  districts  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Lower  Maine,  and  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  dominions.  Fop.  with  suburbs, 
about  178,800,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Jews. 
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Lat.  53°  33'  N.  Lon.  10°  E.  It  is  connected 
with  Lubeek  by  canal,  and  with  Berlin,  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover,  and  Kiel,  by  railway.  Ham- 
burg was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
In  1241  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a  treaty 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hanscatic  league. 
The  kings  of  Denmark,  in  the  quality  of  counts 
of  Holstein,  claimed  a  sovereignty  over  the  city, 
till  1768,  when  it  received  a  full  confirmation  of 
its  rights  as  an  independent  city  of  the  German 
empire.  In  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  declared  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe.  The 
city,  after  being  occupied  by  the  French  armies, 
was  evacuated  in  May,  1814,  when  Hamburg  re- 
gained its  independence,  under  the  protection  of 
the  allied  powers. — The  territory  of  Hamburg  is 
about  150  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  small 
district  lying  around  the  city,  of  the  town  and 
bailiwick  of  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
and  some  villages  scattered  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein.  Its  surface  is  level  and  well  watered. 
The  Vierlanden,  and  marsh-lands  on  the  river, 
are  exceedingly  productive,  and  have  been  con- 
verted into  market  and  fruit-gardens.  Fop.  ex- 
clusive of  the  city,  40,000. 

Hameln,  ha'-meln,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Hamel,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Hanover.  Manf. 
Tobacco,  hats,  and  woollen  goods.  The  town  also 
has  some  tanyards,  distilleries,  and  a  salmou- 
fishery.   Fop.  6614. 

llAMiLTOif,  hdm'-il-ton,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clyde  and  Avon,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgovv^. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  parish  church, 
au  episcopal  church,  four  Presbyterian  chapels, 
a  free  church,  a  Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
grammar-school,  two  hospitals,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  palace  be- 
longing to  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton.  Manf 
Lace,  imitation  cambrics,  black  silk  veils, 
check  shirtings,  and  hempen  fabrics.  Fop.  of 
town,  10,688.— This  town  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  in  1456,  and  in  1548  it  was  erected  by 
Queen  Mary  into  a  royal  burgh :  its  rights  were 
subsequently  given  up  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  restored  its  former  privileges  to  the  town 
in  1670,  and  erected  it  into  a  burgh  of  regality, 
dependent  on  Mm  and  his  successors.  A  station 
on  the  Clydesdale  Junction  Railway. 

Hamiltojs",  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States,  with  populations  varying 
between  3000  and  158,000.  They  lie  in  New 
York,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana.  Also  the  name  of  several  townships, 
none  of  them  with  populations  above  4000. 

HAMiLToif,  a  city  of  British  N.  America, 
Upper  Canada,  at  the  Vi.  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Fop.  20,000. 

HAMii,  ham,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Arnsberg,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ahse  and  the  Lippe,  20  miles 
N.W.  from  Arnsberg.  Manf.  Linen  and  leather, 
and  it  has  a  trade  in  cattle  and  hams,  which  are 
highly  esteemed.   Fop.  7000. 

Hamme,  ham,  a  trading  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  adjoinhig  a  canal 
which  communicates  with  the  Scheldt,  20  miles 
N.E.  from  Ghent.   Fop.  8462. 

Hammerfest,  ham'-mcrfest,  the  most  N. 
town  of  Europe,  on  an  island  otf  the  N.  coast  of 
Norway,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Finmark, 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  port.  Fop.  400. 
Lat,  70°  38'  N.   Lon.  23°  39'  E. 
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Hammersmith,  ham'-mer-smith,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Eni^land,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  sus- 
pension-bridge, 4  miles  W.  from  London.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  along  the  Thames  are 
a  number  of  handsome  seats  and  villas.  Pow. 
24,519. 

Hampden,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Massachusetts.  Area.  585  square  miles.  Pop. 
67,366. 

Hampshire,  Hants,  more  properly  South- 
AMPTONSHiEE,  Mm})' -sheer,  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  which  includes  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  bounded  S.  by  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Solent,  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  N.  by  Berkshire,  E.  by  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  W.  by  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire. 
Area,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1625  square 
miles.  JDesc.  Hampshire  is  distinguished  as  an 
agricultural  district,  though  its  seacoast  has 
also  rendered  it  of  considerable  importance, 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  county.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downs, 
and  the  S.W.  division  of  the  county  is  exten- 
sively occupied  by  the  New  Forest ;  indeed  the 
county  generally  is  well  wooded.  Bioers  and 
Harbours.  The  Auburn  and  Loddon,  falling  in 
the  Thames  ;  the  Anton,  the  Itchin,  the  Avon, 
and  the  Bolder  Water,  which  empties  itself  near 
Lymington.  These  rivers  are  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  There  are,  besides,  va- 
rious convenient  canals,  which  supply  the  means 
of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
county,  whilst  the  London  and  South  Western 
Kailway  has  stations  at  its  most  important 
towns.  Along  the  coast  also,  and  in  the  Solent, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are 
numerous  excellent  harbours  and  roadsteads,  of 
the  former  of  which  Portsmouth  is  the  principal. 
Pro.  Hampshire  is  famous  for  its  cattle  and  live- 
stock, especially  hogs  and  sheep,  and  its  bacon 
is  reckoned  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  also 
produces  excellent  wheat,  abundance  of  hay, 
and  very  fine  honey :  large  quantities  of  cider 
are  also  made.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  cloth, 
shalloons,  and  serges.  Malt  and  leather  are 
made  at  Basingstoke.  Silk,  straw  hats,  paper, 
vast  quantities  of  common  salt,  and  of  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts,  are  also  manufactured.  Fo}). 
481,815. 

Hampshiee,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.  1.  In  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  both  sides 
of  Connecticut  river,  and  inclosed  by  Franklin, 
Worcester,  Hampden,  and  Berkshire  counties. 
Area.  532  square  miles.  Fop.  37,823.-2.  In 
Virginia,  U.S.,  inclosed  by  the  Potomac,  and  the 
counties  of  Berkley,  Frederick,  and  Hardy. 
Area.  838  square  miles.  Pop.  12,700  white, 
1213  coloured. 

Hampshire,  New,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  state  of 
Maine,  S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont. 
Area.  9280  square  miles.  Desc.  This  state  has 
only  about  18  miles  of  seacoast,  at  its  S.E. 
corner;  but,  in  this  extent,  there  are  several 
coves  for  fishing  vessels,  and  a  harbour  for  ships 
at  the  entrance  of  Piscataqua  river.  The  shore 
is  mostly  a  sandy  beach,  adjoining  which  are 
salt  marshes,  intersected  by  creeks;  but  the 
soil  of  the  lower  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  is  fertile.  To  the  distance  of  20  or 
30  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  the  country  is 
generally  level,after  which  it  rises  gradually,s  wel- 
ling into  hills,  and  lastly  into  a  mountain  chain. 
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called  the  White  Mountains,  which  form  an  ele- 
vated ridge,  rising,  in  some  parts,  to  the  height 
of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac, 
and  Piscataqua,  besides  many  other  smaller 
streams.  Lakes.  Winnipiseogee,  Umbagog, 
Sunapce,  Squam,  and  Great  Ossipee.  Climate. 
Extreme,  both  in  heat  and  cold.  Zoology.  The 
principal  wild  animals  are  the  moose  deer,  the 
black  bear,  which  commits  great  ravages  among 
the  sheep,  the  racoon,  the  wild  cat,  and  the 
beaver.  The  birds  are  the  partridge,  quail,  wild 
pigeon,  and  wild  turkey.  The  bays  and  rivers 
abound  with  cod,  salmon,  shad,  eels,  and  trout. 
Pro.  Agriculture  being  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry, 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  pulse,  butter, 
cheese,  hops,  esculent  roots  and  plants,  flax,  and 
hemp,  are  raised  in  immense  quantities,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  Apples 
and  pears  are  the  fruits  most  generally  culti- 
vated. The  hills  and  mountains  are  covered 
with  pine,  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  hemlock,  fir, 
beech,  maple,  balsam,  poplar,  and  butternut 
trees.  Minerals.  Few,  and  not  of  great  impor- 
tance. Manf.  The  manufactures  of  this  state 
are  extensive,  and  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  hardware,  carriages,  gunpowder, 
and  paper.  Pop.  326,073.  Lat.  between  42°  40' 
and  45°  20'  N.  Lon,  between  70°  30'  and  72° 
35'  W. 

Hampstead,  Mm' 'Stedy  a  parish  and  town  of 
England,  in  Middlesex,  4  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
high  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent  counties. 
Pop.  19,106. — According  to  tradition,  this  was  a 
hunting-seat  of  James  .  II.,  and  a  fashionable 
place  of  resort  in  the  last  century. 

Hampton-,  Mmp'-ton,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  situated  15  miles  S.W.  from  London, 
near  which  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
for  some  time  the  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  extended  and  improved  by  Wilham 
III.,  whose  favourite  residence  it  was.  It 
contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  historical 
portraits,  and  seven  cartoons  by  Eaffaelle.  The 
ceilings  of  many  of  the  apartments  were  painted 
by  Verrio,  and  its  garden  is  laid  out  in  the 
Dutch  style.  There  is  a  vine  there  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  productive  in 
Europe.  Pop.  5353.  It  is  a  station  on  a  branch 
of  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway.— 
The  name  of  several  other  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3500. 

Hampton,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Hampton  Roads,  a  naval  station  of  Virginia, 
U.S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  where  it 
enters  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Hanau,  ha'-nou,  a  town  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Kinzig,  12  miles  E.  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  town,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
castle,  a  college,  council-house,  theatre,  academy 
of  arts,  a  cathedral  and  several  churches,  and  a 
large  hospital.  Mavf.  Hanau  is  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  town  in  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  watches,  jewellery, 
camlets,  hats,  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  leather,  gloves, 
and  hosiery.  Wood,  wine,  iron,  corn,  and  flour 
form  articles  of  traffic.  Lat.  50°  9'  N.  Lon, 
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8°  55'  E.  Po2).  16,582.— In  1793,  Han  an  was 
attacked  by  tlic  French,  and  occupied  by  them 
in  1796  and  in  1797,  and  also  in  1805. 

HAifCOCK,  hun'-Tcoh,  the  name  of  a  number  of 
counties  in  the  United  States,  with  populations 
varying  between  4000  and  35,000.  They  arc 
situated  in  Maine,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Ohio^ 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee.— 
Also  the  name  of  two  towns,  neither  of  which 
have  a  population  above  2000. 

Han"G-chow-foo,  hang-choio-foo' ,  an  import- 
ant city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Che-kiang'.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a 
number  of  Buddhist  temples,  some  of  which  are 
adorned  with  great  magnificence.  Manf.  Silk, 
flowered  taffetas,  and  satin.  Fop.  700,000.  Lat. 
30°  20'  N.    Lon.  120°  8'  E. 

Hango  Head,  han'-goy  a  promontory  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  harbour 
and  custom-house,  ia^.  59°  46' N.  iow.  22° 
59'  E. — It  was  at  this  place,  during  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1855,  that  the  unarmed  crew  of  an 
English  man-of-war's  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
flying,  was  treacherously  fired  upon  by  Russian 
grenadiers,  when  all  the  British  sailors  in  the 
boat  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Han-Kiang,  han'-he-ang,  a  river  of  the  Corea, 
in  E.  Asia,  which  enters  the  Strait  of  Corea, 
after  a  course  of  180  miles. — Another  in  China, 
which,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  unites  with 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  at  Hanyang. 

Hanlet,  hdn-le,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Staftbrdshire,  2  miles  from  Neweastle-under- 
Lyme.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  paper. 
Fop.  18,331.  It  is  a  station  on  the  North 
Western  Railway. 

Hanovee,  hdn'-o-ver,  a  kingdom  in  the  N.  of 
Germany,  comprehended  in  the  Germanic  con- 
federation. Its  form  is  irregular,  and  it  is 
divided  by  Brunswick  into  two  separate  por- 
tions. It  has  the  Elbe  along  its  N.E.  side;  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  N.W. ;  Dutch  Friesland, 
with  Prussian  Westphalia  on  the  S.W.;  and 
Saxony  on  the  S.E.  Folitical  Divisions.  These 
consist  of  seven  provinces,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  principalities,  and  are  named 
Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Stade,  Luneburg,  Osna- 
bruck,  Aurich,  and  Clausthal.  Area.  14,845 
square  miles.  Bese.  The  surface  of  the  country 
consists  of  an  immense  plain,  with  gentle  undu- 
lations, except  in  the  S.,  where  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Harz  range,  and  mountain  spurs  diverging 
from  it.  The  valleys  in  the  south  are  fertile, 
but  in  the  north  are  many  barren  heaths  and 
moors ;  the  most  productive  parts  being  those 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  a  marshy  state.  The  mountain 
tract  of  the  Harz  is  covered  with  vast  forests, 
which  are  particularly  valuable,  as  they  afford 
fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  mines, 
which  are  still  more  valuable  than  its  forests. 
JRivers.  The  Elbe,  joined  by  the  Jetze,  the  Ilme- 
nau,  and  the  Oste;  the  Weser,  which  receives 
the  Leine,  the  Ocker,  the  Aller,  the  Aux  and  the 
Haute ;  and  the  Ems.  Lakes.  The  Steinhuder 
Meer,  and  Dummer  See.  Climate.  Neither  warm 
nor  equable,  but  mild  and  healthy ;  and,  except 
in  the  loftier  mountain  districts,  not  unfavour- 
able to  vegetation.  Fro.  The  Harz  is  altogether 
a  mining  district.  The  duchy  of  Luneburg 
contains  immense  heaths,  which  are  turned  to 
account  as  sheep-walks,  and,  in  some  degree,  as 
affording  flowers  from  which  bees  gather  abun- 
aance  of  honey.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  with 
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a  considerable  proportion  of  rye,  and  buck- 
wheat, peas  and  beans,  arc  very  generally  raised ; 
and  agriculture,  which  was  formerly  in  a  very 
backward  state,  is  now  pursued  with  consider- 
able skill  and  industry.  Minerals.  Mines  of 
silver  were  discovered  as  early  as  968,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  opened  in 
Europe.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  obtained 
in  great  quantities ;  also  zinc  and  sulphur,  with 
green,  blue,  and  white  vitriol.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  linen  manufactures,  thread,  coarse  woollens, 
sack-cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  glass,  carried  on 
in  a  number  of  places,  but  generally  on  a  small 
scale.  Commerce. — The  trade  is  chiefly  transit, 
and  the  navigable  rivers  and  well-selected  lines 
of  railway  have  made  it  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Four  fairs  are  held  annually  at  Hanover, 
and  two  at  Osnabruck.  Imp.  English  manu- 
factures and  colonial  produce ;  linen  from  Fries.' 
land  and  Prussia;  broad-cloth,  silk,  and  jewel- 
lery, from  France.  Exp.  The  chief  are  coarse 
linen ;  iron  and  copper  from  the  Harz ;  timber 
cut  into  planks;  with  horses  and  black  cattle 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Fop, 
1,888,070.  Lat.  between  51°  17'  and  53°  50'  N. 
Lon.  between  6°  40'  and  11°  32'  E.  Hanover 
was  originally  peopled  by  the  Cherusci,  the 
Chauci,  and  the  Langobardi,  afterwards  known 
as  Lombards  after  their  emigration  to  southern 
Europe.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was 
occupied  by  Saxon  tribes,  and  continued,  even 
after  its  conquest  by  that  monarch,  to  be  go- 
verned by  Saxon  dukes.  After  being  divided 
into  separate  duchies,  Henry  the  Superb,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  extended,  by  marriage,  his  dominion 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Hanover;  but  Otho, 
his  grandson,  having  been  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  was  despoiled  of  his  estates,  with 
the  exception  of  those  which  formed  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick.  After  his  death,  the  duchy  was 
divided  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
house.  Finally,  Ernest  Augustus  reunited  a 
great  portion  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy,  and 
was,  in  1692,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an 
elector,  under  the  title  of  elector  of  Hanover. 
This  prince  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
elector-palatine,  grand-daughter  of  James  I., 
king  of  England;  and  by  this  alliance  his 
family  acquired  a  claim  to  the  British  throne. 
George  Louis,  his  son,  added  to  his  dominions 
the  remainder  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  by 
his  marriage  with  Sophia  Dorothea,  heiress  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
in  1698 ;  and  subsequently  Bremen  and  Verden 
were  annexed.  As  the  nearest  heir  to  Queen 
Anne,  George  Louis  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England  in  1714,  under  the  title  of  George  I. 
From  that  period  till  1837,  Hanover  was  go- 
verned by  the  kings  of  England,  without,  how- 
ever, forming  a  part  of  that  kingdom.  Under 
George  II.  and  George  III.  it  received  consider- 
able additions  of  territory.  In  1803  the  French 
occupied  Hanover;  but,  two  years  afterwards, 
it  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  In  1807,  however, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  and  retained 
it  until  1813.  In  that  year  the  electorate  was 
restored  to  its  former  masters,  and,  in  1815, 
erected  into  a  kingdom.  Various  minor  changes 
were  made  at  this  period  in  its  territory,  and, 
in  1816,  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  seventh  sou  of 
George  III.,  was  named  governor-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  viceroy;  but  in  1837, 
after  the  death  of  William  IV.,  Hanover  fell  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fifth 
son  of  George  III,  and  younger  brother  of 
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William  IV. ;  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  operation 
of  the  Salic  law,  which  excludes  females  from 
the  throne,  not  being  able  to  succeed  William 
IV.  in  his  rights  over  Hanover.  The  new  king 
abrogated  the  constitution  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  1833,  and  opposed  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  the  nation.  Several  important  modi- 
iications,  however,  took  place  in  the  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848. 

Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 
situated  on  the  Leine,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Ihme,  83  miles  S.W.  from  Hamburg,  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  former  river  into  two  parts,  called 
the  Old  and  New  Town,  which  communicate 
by  several  bridges.  These  were  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches;  but  in  1780,  part 
of  the  ramparts  were  levelled,  and  laid  out  into 
streets,  and  the  rest  formed  into  an  esplanade, 
where  a  very  elegant  monument  has  been 
erected  to  Leibnitz,  and  a  column  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  city  is 
meanly  built,  and  has  an  antiquated  aspect, 
although  some  of  its  streets  are  wide  and 
spacious,  and  adorned  with  handsome  buildings. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  what  is  called 
the  Old  Town ;  but  improvements  are  going  on 
with  greater  spirit  in  Hanover  than  in  most 
continental  cities.  The  New  Town,  which 
stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  built  in 
a  much  better  style  than  the  Old.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  with  the 
royal  library,  containing  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  good  collection  of  books,  the 
public  library,  founded  by  Leibnitz,  the  theatres, 
the  town-hall,  the  landstdnde-haus,  or  building 
in  which  the  chamber  of  representatives  meet, 
the  Georgianum,  an  educational  establishment 
for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  the  lyceum,  or 
high  school,  the  mint,  and  the  arsenal.  There 
are  several  churches,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
market  church,  the  palace  church,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Giles.  George  I.  of  England 
and  his  mother  are  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 
palace  church.  Besides  these,  and  other  Lu- 
theran churches,  the  French  Calvinists  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  each  their  churches  and 
chapels,  and  the  Jews  a  synagogue.  The  chari- 
table institutions  are  an  orphan-house,  some 
hospitals,  and  several  poor-houses.  For  the 
purpose  of  education,  there  are  the  schools 
already  mentioned,  a  female  school  of  industry, 
and  various  other  seminaries.  Among  other 
objects  of  interest  are  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Herrenhausen,  a  country  mansion  of  the  royal 
family,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hanover  derive  their  chief  support 
from  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  the  residence 
of  the  gentry  of  landed  property.  Manf.  Gold 
and  silver  lace,  the  printing  of  cotton  and  linen, 
the  preparation  of  chicory  for  coffee,  brewing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  vinegar ;  all  of  which, 
however,  are  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale.  Fop. 
71,170.  Lat.  52°  23'  N.  Lon.  9°  42'  E,— 
Herschel,  tl*e  astronomer,  was  born  here,  in 
1733.  It  is  tiNo  the  birthplace  of  the  two 
Schlegels  and  of  li!'-and  the  actor. 

Han-qver,  a  counti  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  between 
Chickahominy  and  I'amunkey  rivers.  Pop. 
17,000,  of  whom  half  are  coloured. — The  name, 
also,  of  several  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Hanse  Town-s,  hdns,  certain  towns  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  which  were  asso- 
ciated for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection 
against  piracy  ard  robbery,  and  the  arbitrary 
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exactions  of  existing  governments.  The  Hansc 
or  Hanseatic  league  was  first  formed  in  1241,  by 
a  treaty  between  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  their  commerce  against 
the  Baltic  pirates,  and  their  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  neighbouring  princes. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  arrangement 
were  so  great,  that  many  other  towns  sought 
admission  into  the  league,  and  ultimately  it  was 
composed  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
Europe.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  Bremen, 
Bruges,  Bergen,  Novogorod,  London,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  Dantzic,  and,  subsequently,  Dun- 
kirk, Antv^erp,  Ostend,  Dort,  Rotterdam,  Am- 
sterdam, &c.  For  a  long  period  this  league 
existed  and  flourished ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  commerce  which  resulted  from  it,  caused  it 
to  decline  rapidly.  It  was  consequently  dis- 
solved in  1630,  and  the  only  towns  now  existing, 
known  as  Hanse  Towns,  are  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Lubeck. 

Hants,  hdnts,  the  contracted  name  of  Hamp- 
shire, which  see. 

Hanwell,  Jidn'-tvel,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  7  miles  W.  from  London.  Fojy. 
2687. — It  is  a  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  The  lunatic  asylum  of  the  metro- 
politan county  is  situated  here,  which  generally 
contains,  on  an  average,  about  800  lunatics. 

Haramuk,  har-a-mook',  one  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  in  the  N.  of  Cashmere.  Height. 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  34° 
26'  N.    Lon.  74P  43'  E. 

HAEBOKorGH,  Market.  {See  Market  Has* 

BOROUGH.) 

Harbtjrg,  har'-hoorg,  a  town  of  Hanover,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Seve  with  the  Elbe,  op- 
posite Hamburg.  It  has  two  churches  and  a 
palace,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  other 
fortifications.  Manf.  Tobacco,  wax,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, starch,  and  gunpowder.  It  carries  on  an 
active  general  and  transit  trade.   Fop.  12,243. 

Hardanger-Fjeld,  hard'-an-ger  feeld,  a 
portion  of  the  great  Scandinavian  chain  of 
mountains,  situated  in  the  S.  of  Norway,  between 
lat.  59°  and  62°  N.  Average  height,  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Harderwtk,  har'-der-vike,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland,  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  30  miles  E.  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  strength,  with  several  churches,  an 
Athenaeum,  town-hall,  and  difierent  schools. 
Its  environs  are  beautifully  cultivated.  Manf. 
Dye-works.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  timber, 
and  fish.   Fop.  5538. 

Hardwick,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  with  a  population  above  300. 

Harefield,  hair'-feeld,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  3  miles  from  Uxbridge.  Fop. 
1567. 

Harewood,  hair'-ivood,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Leeds,  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  the  fine  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Harewood  is  in  its  vicinity.   Fop.  2396. 

Hareleur,  har'-Jiur,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Lezarde,  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  3  miles  N.E.  from  Havre. 
It  has  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  with  a  fine 
spire,  which  was  built  by  the  EngHsh  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  and  a  har- 
bour wliich  was  once  good,  but  which  is  now 
nearly  filled  up.  Maiif.  Sugar-refining  and 
I  stoneware.    Oyster-fisliiug  is  also  carried  on. 
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Fop.  17.14.— Harflcur  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
an  important  place.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Eng-lish  under  Henry  V.,  in  1115,  and  this 
monarch  succeeded  in  taking  it,  after  being 
before  it  forty  days.  It  was  again  taken  by  the 
EngHsh  in  im  " 

Hakipoob,  har-i-2}oor',  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  in  the  Punjab,  Hindostan. 

Harlaw,  har'-hnv,  a  township  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  situated  4  miles  S.W.  from  Old 
Meldrum,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ury  and 
Don,  memorable  for  a  sanguinary  battle,  fought 
in  1411,  between  the  Highlanders  under 
Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  royal 
forces  under  the  earl  of  Mar. 

Haelech,  liar-lek',  a  small  village  of  N. 
Wales,  inlMerionethshire,  situated  on  the  coast, 
12  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgelly.  The  ruins  of 
Harlech  castle  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
750. 

HAELE3I.     (See  HAAELEiT.) 

Haeleston",  harl'-ston,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Norfolk,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bungay. 
Fop.  1302. — Also  the  name  of  two  small  parishes, 
the  one  in  Northamptonshire,  the  other  in 
Suffolk. 

Haelixg,  East,  har'-Ung,  a  parish  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Norwich.  Fop.  1109.— West  Haeli:n-g 
has  ^pop.  of  124. 

HAELI^"GE^^,  har' -ling-en,  a  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Leeuwarden.  It  has  several  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, a  town-hall,  and  a  good  harbour  commu- 
nicating with  several  canals  that  pass  through 
the  town,  which  has  an  active  trade  with  Nor- 
way and  England,  in  grain,  timber,  tar,  hemp, 
butter,  cheese,  and  hides.   Fop.  9913. 

Haelow,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Essex,  6 
miles  S.  from  Bishop's  Stortlbrd.  Fop.  2377. — 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Haemersbach,  liar'-mers-haTc.  a  well  popu- 
lated valley  in  Baden,  about  IS  miles  long,  near 
Zell.  Fop.  3666,  engaged  in  working  saw-mills, 
granite-quarries,  and  iron-forges. 

Harmoxt,  har'-mo-ne,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States. 

Haeo,  lia'-ro,  a  town  of  Old  Castile,  Spain, 
near  the  Ebro,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Logrono. 
It  is  not  a  w^ell-built  place,  but  possesses  two 
churches,  a  town-house,  theatre,  and  hospital. 
Ilayif.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics  and  earthen- 
ware.  Fop.  5923. 

Haependejt,  Mr' -pen-den,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Hertfordshire,  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Eedburn.  Fop.  2164.  Here  are  held  races  yearly, 
which  are  well  attended  by  Londoners. 

Habpee's  Feeet,  liar'-persfer-re,  a  town  of 
!  Virginia,  U.S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shenan- 
!  doah  and  the  Potomac,  107  miles  N.  from 
Piichmond.  It  has  several  churches,  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  is  an  armoury  and  arsenal  of  the 
United  States,  containing  nearly  100,000  stand 
of  arms.  Pojp.  2000.  A  disturbance  took  place 
here  in  1859,  in  the  interest  of  the  slaves ;  but  it 
was  soon  repulsed,  and  the  leader  of  the  aboli- 
tionist party,  John  Brown,  was  hanged.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Confederates  in  September,  1862 ; 
but  was  subsequently  re-captured  by  the 
Federals. 

Haeeington,  Mr' -ring-ton,  a  small  port  of 
England,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  5 
miles  N.  from  Whitehaven.  It  has  a  yard  for 
shipbuilding,  chemical  works,  and  carries  on 
gome  trade  with  Ireland.  Pop.  1788. 
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IIaeeis,  or  Heeeies,  Jior'-ris,  the  S.  portion 
of  Lewis  Island,  in  the  Hebrides,  which  forms 
a  parish,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Inverness. 
Fop.  4183. 

Haeeisbtjrg,  Mr'-ris-lcrg,  a  town  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  106  miles 
N.W.  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  built  on  a 
fine  site,  and  has  a  handsome  state-house,  nume- 
rous churches,  a  prison,  a  market-house,  and  a 
court-house  with  a  cupola.  Manf.  Beer,  leather, 
and  earthenware.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  tim- 
ber.   Fop.  13,405. 

Haeeison",  har'-ri-son,  the  name  of  several 
counties  and  townships  in  the  United  States. 
The  counties  have  populations  ranging  between 
12,000  and  22,000,  and  lie  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.   The  townships  are  small. 

Haeeog-ate,  lidr'-ro-gate,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Yorkshire,  20  miles  E.  from  York,  partly 
situated  on  an  elevated  flat,  and  partly  in  a 
valley.  Its  mineral  springs  attract  numerous 
visitors,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able w^atering-places  in  the  N.  of  England. 
Fop.  4563.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  all 
the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Haeeold,  kar-rold,  a  small  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Bedfordshire,  9  miles 
N.W.  from  Bedford.  It  has  a  handsome  parish 
church  and  a  good 'market-house.  Mayif.  Malt, 
beer,  bricks,  and  gloves.   Fop.  1119. 

Haeeow-ox-the-Hill,  liar'-ro,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Middlesex,  10  miles  N.W.  from 
London,  situated  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in 
the  county,  and  overlooking  a  fine  expanse  of 
country.  It  has  an  old  church,  with  a  lofty  and 
conspicuous  spire,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  public 
school,  founded  by  John  Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  the 
hamlet  of  Preston  in  this  parish,  in  1590,  The 
average  number  of  boys  at  this  school  may 
be  stated  at  450.  Many  men  noted  in  the 
history  of  their  country,  among  whom  may  be 
named  the  late  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and 
Viscount  Palmerston,  have  been  educated  here. 
Fop.  5525.  It  is  a  station  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  Eailway. 

Haetfell,  liart'-fel,  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire  and  Dumfries- 
shire, about  7  miles  N.  from  Motfat  in  the 
latter  county.  Height.  2363  feet.— -In  a  ravine 
of  this  mountain  is  the  chalybeate  spring  of 
Moff"at. 

Haeteoed,  liar' -ford,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
U.S.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  situated  27  miles 
N.E.  from  Newhaven.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
has  a  State-house,  city  hall,  college,  several 
churches  and  asylums.  Manf.  Firearms,  ma- 
chinery, boots  and  shoes.  It  has  an  extensive 
trade,  and  carries  on  a  large  traffic  by  rail  and 
river.   Fop.  29,154. 

Haetingtox,  Jidr'-ting-ton,  a  town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Bakewell.    Fop.  2410. 

Haetland,  hari'-land,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  situated  in  a  bleak  district,  12 
miles  W.  from  Bideford.  Fop,  1916,  chiefly- 
engaged  in  fishing. 

Haetlebtjet,  har'-tel-her'-re,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Worcester,  4  miles  S.  from  Kidder- 
minster.  Fop.  2115. 

Haetlepool,  hart'-le-pool,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Durham,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Durham. 
It  has  many  fine  houses,  a  handsome  parish 
church,  with  several  dissenting  chapels,  a  guild- 
hall, public  baths,  fine  harbour  and  docks. 
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Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  exported  annually 
from  this  port.  Steamers  sail  regularly  from 
Hartlepool  for  Scotland,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
and  Hamburg-,  and  it  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Durham  and  Stockton.   Fop.  12,245. 

Hartley,  hari'-le,  a  small  town  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  on  the  North  Sea,  4  miles 
N.  from  North  Shields.  It  has  a  harbour 
capable  of  holding  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons. 
.  Fop.  1567,  engaged  in  the  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  the  glass  and  bottle  works. 

Harwich,  Mr-'idj,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Essex,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  point  of  land  near  the  estuary  of  the  Stour 
and  Orwell,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Ipswich.  It 
consists  of  three  main  streets,  and  has  a  hand- 
some modern  church,  several  chapels,  a  town- 
hall,  custom-house,  and  theatre.  It  also  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  E.  coast 
of  England,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts,  on 
Landguard  Point  on  the  E.,  and  Beacon  Cliff  on 
the  S.,  and  which  is  much  used  as  a  harbour  of 
refuge  in  easterly  winds.  Pq^.  3839.  Lat.  51° 
56'  N.  Lon.  1°  17'  E. — Harwich  is  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  and 
Suffolk  generally,  and  several  steamboats  ply 
between  these  towns  on  the  picturesque  river 
Orwell.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Eailway. 

Harwood,  Little,  liar -wood,  a  township  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  2  miles  N.E.  from 
Bolton.  Fop.  270,  mostly  engaged  in  cotton- 
mills. — Great  Harwood  is  4  miles  N.E.  from 
Blackburn.    Fop.  4070. 

Harz,  or  Hartz,  liartz,  an  isolated  mountain- 
mass  in  N.  Germany  {see  Hanover),  which 
does  not  form  a  continued  chain,  but  rises  in 
terraces,  attaining,  in  the  Brocken,  its  culmi- 
nating point,  a  height  of  3740  feet.  {See 
Brocken.)  It  stretches  partly  through  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt-Bernburg, 
having  a  length  of  about  70  miles  with  a 
breadth  of  20,  and  it  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  Its  geological  composition, 
in  its  higher  parts,  consists  of  silurian  rocks 
and  granite,  whilst  its  lower  slopes  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  red  sandstone.  Metals 
abound  here,  principally  lead,  with  some  silver, 
copper,  and  iron.  Lat.  between  51°  35'  and  51" 
57'  N.   Lon.  between  10°  10'  and  11°  30'  E. 

Haslemere,  ha'-zel-meeTy  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Surrey,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Guildford.    Mavf.  Paper.   Fop.  952. 

Haslingden,  has' -ling -den,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  35  miles  S.E.  from 
Lancaster,  with  a  handsome  church,  town-hall, 
mechanics'  institute,  and  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  Man/.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics.   Fop.  10,109. 

Hasselt,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Maestricht.  Manf.  Tobacco,  soap,  leather, 
beer,  and  spirits.   Fop.  9895. 

Hastings,  a  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  33  miles  N.E.  from 
Brighton,  and  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It 
formerly  had  a  good  trade,  which  has  now 
declined;  but  the  town  has  lately  risen  into 
favour  as  a  watering-place,  and  its  prosperity 
has  increased  in  consequence.  Its  situation  is 
beautiful,  and  the  environs  abound  with  pictu- 
resque scenery.  A  walk,  called  the  Marine 
Parade,  hag  been  formed  on  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  public  buildings  are  three  churches, 
>vi«>cjF  which,  All  Saints'  and  St,  Clement's,  are 
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very  ancient,  numerous  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, baths,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  the 
town-hall,  the  custom-house,  a  grammar-school 
and  other  schools,  and  a  barrack.  The  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  Fop. 
22,910.— Near  this  place,  in  1066,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  which  wrested 
the  crown  of  England  from  Harold,  and  gave  it 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  Two  miles  from  the 
town  is  the  stone  on  which  a  repast  is  said  to 
haV2  been  prepared  for  William  when  he  landed 
here;  it  is  still  called  the  Conqueror's  Stone. 
{See  Battle.)  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  South 
Coast  Railway,  and  a  station  upon  the  South 
Eastern  Railway. 

Hatfield,  or  Bishop's  Hatfield,  Mt'-feeldt 
a  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
Lea,  16  miles  N.W.  from  London.  Fop.  3871.— 
Hatfield  House,  the  handsome  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  near  this  town. — This 
is  the  name  of  several  other  places  in  England. 

Hatherletgh,  hatJi'-er-le,  a  small  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  28  miles  N.W. 
from  Exeter.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
FojJ.  1645. 

Hatteras,  hat'-te-ras,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
N.  Carolina,  U.S.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sandy 
island,  in  Pamlico  Sound.  The  heavy  sea, 
produced  here  by  storms,  makes  this  headland 
formidable  to  navigators.  Lat.  35°  13'  N.  Lon, 
75°  30'  W. 

Haupur,  ho-pur,  a  town  of  British  India,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  13  miles 
S.  from  Meerut.  Fop.  14,000.— The  English 
Government  has  a  breeding  stud  here  for  cavalry 
horses. 

Havana,  or  The  Havannah,  ha-van'-na 
(Span.  Habana,  "the  harbour"),  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  on  its  N.  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lagida.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  being  capable  of  holding  1000 
ships  with  ease ;  but  it  has  so  narrow  a  channel, 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time.  This 
channel  is  strongly  fortified;  the  city  is  also 
surrounded  with  defensive  works,  all  furnished 
with  heavy  artillery.  A  square  citadel,  of  great 
strength,  is  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  town; 
and  here  is  the  captain-general's  palace,  where 
the  treasure  is  deposited.  The  city  contains  a 
cathedral  in  which  the  remains  of  Columbus 
are  deposited,  a  number  of  fine  churches,  an 
exchange,  a  university,  a  circus  for  bull-fights, 
several  tobacco  factories,  two  hospitals,  a  dock- 
yard, lazaretto,  and  numerous  public  buildings. 
An  aqueduct  supplies  the  shipping  with  water, 
and  turns  the  saw-mills  in  the  dockyard.  The 
town  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour;  and  the  houses,  which  are  elegant,  are 
mostly  of  stone.  There  are  several  convents, 
and  the  great  square  is  a  fine  ornament  of  the 
place.  Manf.  Cigars,  which  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world ;  chocolate,  straw  hats, 
and  woollen  fabrics.  The  trade  of  this  port  is 
chiefly  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Fop.  196,847,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  are  slaves,  and  the 
remainder  whites  and  free  negroes.  Lat.  23° 
10'  N.  Lon.  82°  20'  W.— This  city  has  been 
frequently  attacked :  it  was  captm-ed  in  1536  by 
a  French  pirate,  and  partially  destroyed;  it 
was  subsequently  taken,  at  difierent  times,  by 
the  English,  by  the  French,  and  by  the  buc- 
caneers. In  1762  the  British  took  possession  of 
it,  but  restored  it  in  1763. 


Hastings. — Battlb  Abbey. 
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Havel,  ha'-vel,  a  navig-ablc  river  in  the  N.  of 
Germany,  which,  after  a  course  of  180  miles, 
falls  into  the  Elbe. 

Havekfordwest,  hnv'-er-ford-ivest,  a  town  of 
Wales,  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  Cleddy,  10 
miles  N.W.  from  Pembroke,  It  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  therefore 
very  irregularly  built,  while  the  streets  are 
narrow.  There  are,  however,  many  good  houses 
in  the  town,  and  it  has  several  neat  and  clean 
streets.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall  and  market-house ;  there  are  also  four 
churches,  several  chapels  for  dissenters,  and  a 
town  and  county  gaol,  formed  out  of  the  keep  of 
the  old  castle  of  Haverfordwest.  Several  fairs 
for  cattle  are  held  in  it.  Fop.  9S21.— The  ruins 
of  the  castle  which  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
Pembroke  still  remain,  and  show  that  when 
perfect,  it  must  have  been  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent structure. 

Havre  de  Grace,  or  Le  Havre,  havr,  an  im- 
portant and  strongly-fortified  commercial  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seine  into  the 
English  Channel,  108  miles  N.W.  from  Paris. 
It  consists  of  long  and  narrow  streets,  composed 
of  lofty  houses.  The  harbour,  which  has  a  long 
pier,  but  which  is  narrow  at  its  entrance,  is 
capable  of  containing  300  or  400  vessels.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
theatre,  the  tower  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  the  museum,  and  the  public 
library.  It  is  a  place  of  great  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity, being  a  seaport  from  which  numerous 
steamers  sail  regularly  to  the  chief  ports  of 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Manf. 
Sailcloth,  -cordage,  tobacco,  lace,  and  earthen- 
ware. Here  are  also  several  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  a  sugar-refinery.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Havre  were  considerably  increased  and 
strengthened  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  also  improved 
the  harbour  and  docks,  and  erected  two  light- 
houses. Fop.  including  the  suburbs  of  Ingou- 
ville,  Granville,  and  L'Heure,  74,366.  Lat.  49° 
29'  N.  Lon.  0°  6'  E.— Havre  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1562,  and  bombarded  by  them  in  1759, 
1794,  and  1795. 

HAWARDEif,  hmo'-ar-den,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Flintshire,  situated  on  a  small  river,  12  miles 
W.  from  Chester.  It  has  an  ancient  parish 
church  and  a  free  grammar-school,  and  near  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  the  strong  castles  of 
Ewlve  and  Pen-y-Llwch.  Manf,  Iron  goods 
and  earthenware.   Fop.  7044. 

Hawaian  Islands  (see  Sandwich  Islands). 

Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  ha-wa-e',  the  most 
Southern  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  island  is  principally  composed  of 
lava,  and  there  are  several  lofty  volcanic  moun- 
tains upon  it.  The  highest  of  these,  the  Mauna 
Roa,  an  active  volcano,  attains  an  altitude  of 
13,120  feet.  Fro.  The  very  fruitful  soil  pro- 
duces in  abundance  sugar-cane,  sandal-wood, 
arum,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  many  species  of 
tropical  vegetation  which  have  been  introduced 
by  the  missionaries  who  possess  settlements 
upon  the  island.  Captain  Cook  was  murdered 
here  on  Feb.  14,  1779,  in  Katakokooa  Bay,  on 
the  W.  coast.   Fop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Hawick,  haw'-ik,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Roxburghshire,  35  miles  S.E.  from 
Edinburgh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Teviot  and  Slitridge,  the  latter  of  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  two 
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stone  bridges.  It  has  three  churches,  and  nume- 
rous chapels  for  non conformists,  some  good 
schools,  and  an  excellent  public  library  and 
school  of  art.  ILiytf.  Carpets  and  woollen 
goods,  lambswool  stockings,  thongs,  gloves,  and 
leather;  tweeds  and  hosiery  being  its  principal 
manufactures.  Fop.  8191.— During  the  border 
raids,  it  suffered  from  the  frequent  inroads  of 
the  English. 

Hawkins,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  U.S.  A7'ea. 
750  square  miles.   Fop.  13,370. 

Haworth,  hai'-toorth,  a  chapelry  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Bradford.   Fop.  5896. 

Hayle,  hail,  a  seaport  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  British  Channel,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
St.  Ives.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  some  largo 
iron-foundries  in  which  engine-cylinders  of 
great  size  arc  cast  for  mining  operations. 

Hayti,  Haiti,  St.  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola, 
hai'-te,  the  largest  island  in  the  W.  Indies,  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba,  having  on  its  N.  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  its  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  its 
W.  the  Windward  Passage,  and  on  its  E.  the 
Mona  Passage.  Area.  10,204  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  centre,  where  Mount 
Cibao  attains  a  height  of  about  6000  feet,  and 
from  which  various  chains  traverse  the  island 
in  all  directions.  The  plains  are  extensive,  one 
of  these  level  tracts,  called  Los  Llanos,  in  the 
S.E,,  having  a  length  of  80  miles,  and  exhibiting 
considerable  fertility.  Along  the  E.  shore, 
swamps  predominate ;  but  on  the  W.  there  are 
several  excellent  harbours,  besides  the  Bay  of 
Gonaive.  Sivers.  The  Artibonite  is  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  there  are  several  other  considerable 
rivers  ;  as  the  Yuna,  the  Cotuy,  the  Neiva,  and 
the  Monte  Christi.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  lakes,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  island  may 
be  said  to  be  well-watered.  Climate.  Hot  and 
unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Forests.  Extensive; 
comprising  logwood,  mahogany,  iron-wood, 
cedar,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Fro.  Coffee, 
cotton,  tobacco,  vanilla,  manioc,  cocoa,  sugar, 
wax,  and  ginger.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  and  rock-salt.  The  mines,  however, 
have  ceased  to  be  productive.  Exp.  Coffee, 
mahogany  and  other  woods;  cotton,  cigars, 
cocoa,  sugar,  rags,  and  ginger.  Imjy.  British 
manufactures;  French  manufactures,  with  li- 
queurs and  wines;  mineral  waters  from  Ger- 
many; and  lumber,  hides,  and  provisions  from 
the  United  States.  Gov.  The  island  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  republic  of  San  Domingo  in 
the  east,  and  the  republic  of  Hayti  in  the  west. 
The  government  of  each  is  nominally  republican, 
but,  in  reality,  a  military  despotism.  Fel, 
Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  denominations 
are  tolerated.  Fop.  572,000,  of  whom  nearly 
three  -  fourths  are  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
Lat.  19°  N.  Zon.  75'°  W.— This  island  was 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1495, 
and  the  first  colcny  settled  by  Europeans 
in  the  W.  hemisphere  was  planted  ,  on  its  N, 
coast.  Until  1665  Spain  kept  possession  of  the 
island ;  but  in  that  year  the  French  obtained  a 
footing,  and  retained  their  position  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  In  1800  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hayti  was  proclaimed  by  the  negro 
population,  and  the  French  finally  quitted  the 
island  in  1803.  Since  that  time,  various  revolu- 
tions have  occurred,  and  a  kind  of  military  elec- 
tive government  has  prevailed  under  different 
leaders.  In  1846  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
declared  the  government  of  "Dominica"  civil. 
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representative,  and  republican,  witli  a  president, 
legislative  assembly,  and  council.  In  1849  the 
former  French  portion  of  the  island  was  pro- 
claimed an  empire  under  its  president  Solouque, 
who  took  the  title  of  Faustin  I.  The  sable 
emperor  was,  however,  deposed  in  1858,  and 
General  Gelfrard  was  declared  president  of  the 
republic  of  Hayti.    {See  Domingo,  Sak.) 

Hazebeouk,  haz'-hrooTc,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Le  Nord,  24  miles  N.W. 
from  Lille.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome 
old  parish  church,  town-hall,  college,  and  hos- 
pital, with  a  tall  spire.  Manf.  Thread,  linen, 
&c.   Fop.  5567. 

Heanok,  he'-nor,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Derby.  Fop. 
8080,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lace 
and  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries. 

Heaton,  he'-ton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fop.  1673.— This 
is  the  name  of  several  other  unimportant  town- 
ships in  Eno-land. 

Heaton-  Norris,  a  chapelry  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  forming  a  suburb  of  Stockport, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mersey.  Fop. 
16,333,  mostly  employed  in  cotton-mills  and 
bleaching  factories.  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  a  viaduct  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Bailway. 

Heavitree,  hev'-i-tre,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  about  a  mile  fcom  Exeter,  of 
which  it  is  a  suburb.   Fop.  3133. 

Hebden  Bridge,  heh'-den,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles 
N.W.  from  Halifax.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway.   Fop.  400. 

Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  eh'-ri-dees, 
a  cluster  of  islands  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending  about 
180  miles  in  length,  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis, 
their  N.  extremity,  to  the  small  island  of 
Sunda,  on  the  coast  of  Cantire,  and  occupying 
a  space  from  10  to  30  miles  in  breadth.  Area. 
About  3200  square  miles.  The  principal  are 
Lewis  and  its  adjacent  islands,  belonging  to 
Eoss-shire ;  Harris,  as  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Lewis  is  called.  North  Uist,  Benbecula, 
South  Uist,  Skye,  Barra,  Eig,  and  the  smaller 
neighbouring  islands,  attached  to  Inverness- 
shire;  and  Rum,  Muck,  Canna,  Coll,  Tiree, 
Mull,  Lismore,  Staffa,  Luiug,  Scarba,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  Jura,  Isla,  Gigha,  Cara,  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Argyle.  To  these  we  may  add 
those  islands  which  lie  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire ;  viz. 
the  isles  of  Bute,  Arran,  Cumbrays  (Greater 
and  Lesser),  and  Inchmarnock,  which  form  the 
county  of  Bute.  The  various  tracts  of  ground 
and  clusters  of  rocks,  thus  detached  from  the 
mainland,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  300,  of 
which  86  are  inhabited.  Bese.  For  the  most 
part  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  large  tracts 
of  moorland.  Pasture-land  predominates,  as  the 
soil  is  little  adapted  for  the  growth  of  crops. 
Manf.  Kelp,  spirits,  and  cotton  stuff.  Fop. 
About  100,000.  Lat.  between  55°  25'  and  58°  30' 
N.  Loyi.  5°  and  8°  W. — The  ancient  history  of 
these  islands  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  they  were  ruled  by 
their  own  independent  princes  until  the  8th 
centin-y,  when  the  Pictish  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown by  Kenneth  II.  During  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  centuries,  they  were  the  haunts  of 
pirates  who  infested  the  neighbouring  coun- 
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tries ;  and  when  they  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  their  chieftains  were  for 
a  long  time  lawless  and  turbulent ;  but  by  the 
gradual  increase  and  consolidation  of  the  royal 
power,  and  by  the  progress,  also,  of  regular 
order  and  good  government,  they  were  slowly 
brought  within  the  control  of  the  supreme 
power.  The  act  of  Parliament  of  1748,  abolish- 
ing all  heritable  jurisdictions,  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  influence  of  the  independent  chief- 
tains of  the  Western  Isles. 

Hebrides,  New,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Quiros  in  the  year 
1605.  In  1773  Captain  Cook  surveyed  this 
group,  and  as  he  considered  them  to  be  the 
most  western  islands  of  the  Pacific,  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  New  Hebrides.  They  extend 
for  a  distance  of  125  leagues,  and  the  principal 
of  them  are  St.  Bartholomew,  Isle  of  Lepers, 
Espiritu  Santo,  Aurora  Island,  Whitsuntide  Is- 
land, Mallieolo,  Erromango,  and  Tanna.  Area. 
Estimated  at  4200  square  miles.  Besc.  Most  of 
the  islands  are  mountainous,  and  some  have 
active  volcanoes ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. Climate.  Though  the  heat  is  extreme,  it 
is  modified  by  sea-breezes.  Fop.  Papuans  by 
race,  110,000.  Lat.  15°  to  21°  S.  Lon.  166°  to 
171°  E. 

Hebron,  he'-hron,  an  ancient  town  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Jerusalem,  was  built  shortly  after  the  Deluge. 
David  reigned  in  this  town  for  7  years  before  he 
became  master  of  the  whole  of  Israel,  and  it  is 
famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  Abraham,  Sara,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob, 
and  Leah,  were  buried  in  its  vicinity.  Helen, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  built  a 
church  in  it ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  place  is 
in  a  miserable  condition.  Fop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 

Hecla,  heh'-la^  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
S.  of  Iceland,  near  the  coast,  surrounded  by 
higher  mountains.  It  has  three  peaks,  and 
contains  numerous  craters,  the  largest  of  which 
is  about  150  feet  deep.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
recorded  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  the  one  of 
1783  being  the  most  terrible ;  the  matter  then 
thrown  out  filled  up  mountain-glens  600  feet 
deep,  as  well  as  many  lakes  and  river-courses. 
In  the  eruption  of  1845-6,  a  stream  of  lava 
issued  from  the  large  crater  50  feet  deep  and  1 
mile  wide;  stones  of  an  enormous  size  were 
ejected,  and  the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  the 
Orkney  Isles.  Height  of  the  central  and  highest 
peak,  about  4500  feet.   {See  Iceland.) 

Hed JAz,  El,  or  He jaz,  hed'-jas,  a  provmce  of 
Arabia,  consisting  of  an  unproductive  plain, 
which  extends  along  the  Red' Sea  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  frontier  of  Yemen.  It  contains  the 
famous  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Hedon,  he'-don,  a  small  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  E, 
from  Hull.    It  hds  a  trade  in  corn.    Fop.  975. 

Heerlen,  heer'-leuy  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Limbm-g,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Maes- 
tricht.  Fop.  4160.  Manf.  Needle-making,  linen- 
bleaching,  and  brewing ;  it  also  has  a  trade  in 
cattle. 

Heidelberg,  hi'-del-hairg,  a  city  of  Germany, 
in  Baden,  situated  on  the  Neckar,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Mannheim.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  hospitals,  the  churches,  one  of 
which,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Protestants  occupying  one 
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part  and  the  Koraan  Catholics  the  other,  and  the 
university.  It  consists  principally  of  a  long- 
Street,  the  other  streets  being-  narrow  and 
gloomy.  From  the  summit  of  the  Konigstuhl, 
a  hill  2000  feet  high  above  the  town,  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  most  charming  German  scenery. 
On  the  lower  parts  of  this  hill  stands  the  castle, 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  the  Alhambra  of  Spain.  It  was  once 
the  abode  of  the  elector-palatine,  and  in  its 
cellar  is  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun,  a  cask 
which  will  hold  700  or  800  hogsheads.  Manf. 
Tobacco,  wax  tapers,  saflron,  leather,  musical 
instruments,  and  beer.  An  active  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  corn,  hops,  fruit,  and  wine.  Fop. 
16,288. — This  town  has  been  besieged  several 
times;  it  was  taken  by  Tilly  in  1622,  and  by 
Turenne  in  1674. 

HEiLBEONii,  hile'-hron,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg",  on  the  Neckar,  25  miles  N.  from  Stuttgart. 
Its  market-place  is  large,  and  is  adorned  with 
fine  fountains;  it  also  has  four  handsome 
churches,  one  of  which,  the  church  of  St,  Killan, 
contains  some  fine  carving-  and  painted  win- 
dows, town-hall,  palace,  hospital,  gymnasium, 
schools,  and  a  shot-foundry.  The  present 
barracks  are  som^e  buildings  which  once  formed 
the  residence  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  this 
town.  Manf.  Carpets,  woollens,  silver-plate, 
white  lead,  oil,  and  paper.   Po^.  14,333. 

Heiligenstadt,  7ii'-^e-^ew-ste^,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  on  the  Leine,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Gaislade,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Erfurt.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  castle,  five 
churches,  and  a  gymnasium.  Mavf.  Ribbons, 
woollens,  and  wooden  clocks ;  it  also  has  a  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.   Pop.  4900. 

Heldee,  hel'-der,  a  town  of  N.  Holland,  on 
the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mars-diep, 
which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Texel.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  contains  several  churches, 
a  synagogue,  town-hall,  and  orphan  hospital. 
Manf.  Beer,  leather,  and  gunpowder.  Fojj. 
14,751.  Near  this  place  a  naval  battle  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1653, 
in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
in  1799,  and  was  afterwards  re-taken  by  Brewe, 
and  subsequently  rendered  a  first-class  fortress 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  is  connected  with  Amster- 
dam by  the  famous  Helder  Canal.   {See  Am- 
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Helena,  SaijS't,  Jie-le'-na,  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  800  miles  S.E,  from  Ascension 
Isle,  1200  from  the  coast  of  S.  Africa,  and  2000 
from  that  of  S.  America.  JExt.  and  Cir.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long  by  7  broad,  and  about  23 
miles  in  circumference.  Area.  47  square  miles. 
Desc.  This  island  presents  to  the  sea,  through- 
out its  whole  circuit,  an  immense  wall  of  per- 
pendicular rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high.  In 
exploring  it,  however,  verdant  valleys  are 
found  interspersed  among  the  bare  masses  of 
limestone  rock,  which  culminate  in  a  point 
called  Diana's  Peak,  a  hill  about  2700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  There  are  other  rocks 
and  hills  thrown  together  in  various  parts  in 
the  wildest  confusion ;  and  the  rugged  surface 
presents  a  number  of  fantastic  peaks,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  three  basaltic  columns, 
called  Lot,  Lot's  wife,  and  the  Chimney,  which 
are  respectively,  197,  160,  and  64  feet  in  height. 
The  principal  opening  is  St.  James's,  or  Chapel 
Bay,  and  here  the  town  of  St,  James  is  built. 
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There  are  three  other  openings  from  v/hich  the 
interior  may  be  gained,  all  of  which  arc  strongly 
fortified.  Climate.  Heavy  and  moist,  but  not 
liable  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
frequently  visited  by  strong  gusts  of  wind,  but 
it  is  exempt  from  thunder  and  lightning,  storms, 
and  hurricanes.  The  sky,  in  consequence  of 
the  superabundance  of  moisture,  is  often 
clouded;  and  only  about  one  day  in  three  is 
supposed  to  be  illumined  by  sunshine.  Pro. 
Of  the  small  portion  of  ground  fit  for  culti- 
vation, a  part  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Potatoes 
are  the  principal  object  of  culture,  and  have, 
in  fourteen  years,  produced  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  crops  in  the  year.  At  its  first 
discovery,  the  island  was  covered  by  an  im- 
mense forest,  its  chief  indigenous  trees  being 
ebony,  red-wood,  and  gum- wood.  About  1720 
the  plain  was  nearly  stripped  of  trees,  and  in 
their  place,  there  began  in  a  few  years, 
to  spring  up  a  species  of  wire-grass,  which 
covered  the  ground  with  excellent  pasture. 
After  that  time  the  inhabitants  chiefly  employed 
themselves  in  rearing  sheep  and  goats.  Fop. 
about  7000,  of  whom  half  are  whites.  Lat.  16° 
S.  Lon.  5P  38'  W. — Saint  Helena  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1502,  and  belonged  to 
the  Dutch  from  1610  to  1650,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  It  derives  its  princi- 
pal importance  from  being  on  the  direct  route 
from  Europe  to  the  E.  Indies,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, a  valuable  possession  for  England.  It 
is  chiefly  famous,  however,  for  having  been  the 
place  in  which  Napoleon  I.  was  confined  by  the 
allied  powers,  after  his  final  overthrow  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Here  he  lived  at  Longwood, 
from  November  1815,  till  his  death,  in  1821. 
His  remains  also  lay  here  till  1840,  when,  by 
the  permission  of  the  English  government  they 
were  conveyed  to  France.— An  island  of  N. 
America,  on  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina. 

Helen's,  Saint,  hel'-ens. — 1.  A  town  and 
chapelry  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Mersey,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Liverpool.  It  has  rapidly  risen  from  a  mere 
village  to  be  a  populous  town,  and  has  two 
churches,  several  places  of  worship  for  noncon- 
formists, a  town-hall,  and  market-house,  Manf. 
Plate-glass,  bottles,  wheels  for  watches,  chemi- 
cals, and  earthenware.  Fop,  20,176. — 2.  A  parish 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8  miles 
from  Newport,  Its  roadstead  is  the  E.  entrance 
to  Spithead.  Fop.  2586.-3.  One  of  the  Seilly 
Islands,  about  a  mile  from  Tresco. 

Helensburg,  hel'-ens-herg,  a  watering-place 
of  Scotland,  in  Dumbartonshire,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock.  The 
houses,  which  have  gardens  attached  to  them, 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  well-built,  and 
pleasantly  situated,  and  are  occupied  in  the 
summer  season  by  the  Glasgow  citizens,  of 
whom  Helensburg  is  a  favourite  resort.  Fop. 
4613. 

Helier's,  Saint,  heV-yers,  a  parish  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  island"^of  Jersey,  situated  on 
its  S.  coast,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Aubin's 
Bay.  The  town  was  formerly  an  insignificant 
village,  but  now  consists  of  several  streets 
diverging  from  a  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  court-house,  and  not  far  from  it,  the  go- 
vernment-house. It  has  a  parish  church,  seve- 
ral chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  noncon- 
formists, workhouse,  public  hospital,  prison, 
theatre,  a  handsome  school,  and  a  public  library. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fine  citadel,  called  Fort 
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Recent,  which  overlooks  the  inner  harbour,  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,000.  A 
strong  fortress,  called  Elizabeth  Castle,  stands 
on  a  rocky  island  in  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  and 
delends  the  entrance.  Manf.  Shipbuilding, 
stone-works;  and  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  commo- 
dious quays  and  docks,  and  carries  on  a  large 
trade  both  with  England  and  France.  Fop. 
about  29,528,  deluding  soldiers.  Lat.  49°  11' 
N.    Lon.  2°  6'  W.    {See  Jersey.) 

Heligoland,  hel-e-go-land',  a  small  island  in 
the  North  Sea,  situated  about  46  miles  N.W. 

11  om  the  mouths  ol  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  Area. 
About  5  square  miles.  JDesc.  It  consists  of  a 
lowland,  connected  with  an  elevation  of  red 
marl,  about  200  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  level  plain,  with  a  village  and  light- 
house. It  has  two  good  harbours,  and  near  it 
is  a  roadstead,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  48 
feet  of  water.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea 
have  led  some  to  fear  that  the  island  will 
entirely  disappear  in  course  of  time.  Fop.  2230, 
subsisting  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  acting  as 
pilots. — It  was  taken  from  the  Danes  by  the 
ih-itish  in  1807,  and  became  a  depot  for  mer- 
chandize intended  to  be  smuggled  into  the 
continent,  during  Napoleon's  continental 
blockade.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  it  was  retained 
by  this  country,  and  is  of  importance  as  an  out- 
post of  England  in  time  of  war.  The  Germans 
have  visited  it  of  late  years  as  a  watering- 
place. 

Hellada,  heV-la-day  a  river  of  Greece, 
which,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 

Hellas,  hel'-las,  a  name  for  Greece.  {See 
Geeece.) 

Hellespok"t.  {See  Dardanelles.) 

Hellin,  hel'-leen,  a  town  of  Murcia,  Spain, 
35  miles  S.E.  from  Albacete.  It  is  built  on  a 
height,  irregularly,  but  substantially,  and  has  a 
liandsome  church,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
and  mineral  baths.  Manf.  Hats,  leather,  glass, 
earthenware,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 
9314. 

Helloeo,  hel-Ior'-o,  the  ancient  Othrys,  a 
range  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Greece,  being 
a  spur  of  the  Pindus  range.    Height.  5570  feet. 

Hell  Gate,  hel  gate,  a  part  of  the  strait  be- 
tween Long  Island  and  Great  Barn  Island,  New 
York,  U.S.,  the  passage  of  which  is  rendered 
dangerous  at  low  water  by  an  eddy. 

Helme,  helm,  a  river  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
rising  in  the  Harz  mountains,  and,  after  a  course 
of  45  miles,  falling  into  the  tJnstrut,  near 
A r tern. 

Helmond,  hel-mawng\  a  town  of  North 
Brabant,  in  Holland,  on  the  Aa,  21  miles  S.E. 
from  Bois-le-Due.  Manf.  Linen-weaving,  &c. 
Fop.  1900. 

Helmsdale,  helms' -dail,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Sutherlandshire,  which  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  3  miles  S.W.  from  the  Ord-of-Caithness. 
There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  and  produc- 
tive herring  and  salmon  fisheries. 

Helmsley,  helms'-le,  a  parish  and  picturesque 
town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  Eye, 

12  miles  W.  fromThirsk.  It  has  a  church,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  linen.  Fop.  3429.— In  the  vicinity  are  the 
remains  of  Kivaulx  Abbey. 

Helmstadt,  helm'-stat,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  21  miles  S.E.  from  Brunswick. 
It  has  two  churches,  several  hospitals,  a  gym- 
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nasium,  and  the  buildings  belonging  to  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1575,  suppressed  in  1809. 
Manf.  Soap,  alum,  vitriol,  chicory,  and  tobacco- 
pipes.   Fop.  64f)0. 

Helmund,  hel'-moond'y  a  river  of  Afghanis- 
tan, which  rises  about  35  miles  W.  from  Cabul, 
at  a  height  of  11,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  enters  the  lake  Hamoon  by  several 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  650  miles.  Its  banks 
are  fertile,  and  discover  traces  of  ancient  culti- 
vation for  a  few  miles  on  either  side,  but  beyond 
this  the  country  is  a  barren  waste. 

Helsingboeg,  hel'-nng-borg,  a  seaport  of 
Sweden,  situated  on  the  Sound,  opposite  Elsi- 
nore,  and  33  miles  N.W.  from  Malmo.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  with  a  large 
trade.  Manf.  Earthenware  and  iron  goods. 
Fop.  5763.— The  width  of  the  Sound  at  this 
point  is  about  3  miles,  and  here  is  the  principal 
ferry  from  Sweden  to  Denmark.  At  this 
place  the  Swedes  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Danes  in  1709. 

Helsingfoes,  hel'-singfors,  the  seaport 
capital  of  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  190  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Petersburg. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  in  which  line-of-battle 
ships  can  lie,  and  it  is  defended  by  the  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel  and  fortifications  of  Sweaborg, 
which  stand  on  a  number  of  rocky  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  and  possesses  a  university,  transferred  from 
Abo  in  1827,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  also 
brought  from  Abo ;  amuseum,  observatory,  state- 
house,  churches,  and  botanical  gardens.  Matif, 
Sail-cloth  and  linen ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn  and  timber.  Fop.  21,698.  Lat.  60°  14'  N. 
Lon.  24°  57'  E. — This  town  was  founded  by  Gus- 
tavus  I.,  of  Sweden,  and  was  burnt  in  1741, 
during  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
In  1855,  Sweaborg  was  bombarded  for  two  days 
by  the  allied  English  and  French  fleets,  when 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  interior 
defences  of  the  place. 

Helsingland,  heV -sing-land,  a  former  pro- 
vince of  Sweden,  now  included  in  Gefleborg. 

Helstone,  hel'-stone,  a  parish,  borough,  and 
town  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  picturesquely 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loo,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Falmouth.  It  is  neatly  built,  and 
has  a  handsome  guildhall,  several  churches  and 
chapels,  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  tin,  copper,  and  shoes, 
while  iron,  coal,  and  timber  are  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  surrounding  mining  district.  Fop. 
3483. — The  ancient  May  games,  or  Floralia,  are 
still  continued  here,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  a 
universal  holiday  prevails,  and  floral  processions 
and  dances  are  held. 

Helvellyn,  hel-vel'-lin,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  England,  on  the  borders  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  Height.  3313  feet. — 
The  ascent  is  not  difficult,  and,  from  the  summit, 
a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  beautiful 
lake  district. 

Helvoetsltjys,  hel-vet-sloos',  a  fortified  town 
of  Holland,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island  of 
Voorn,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Rotterdam.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  much 
used  by  the  Dutch  navy.  It  also  possesses  ex- 
tensive magazines  and  dockyards  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  ships  of  war;  also  a 
government  naval  school.  Steamers  sail  regu- 
larly from  Helvoetsluys  to  English  ports.  Fop, 
2843.— At  this  port  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III,,  embarked  for  England  in 
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1688.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  m  1795,  and 
evacuated  by  them  in  1813. 

Hemel  Hempstead,  hem'-el  hem'sted,  a  parish 
and  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  23 
miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  is  well  built,  and 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  an  old  Norman 
church,  chapels,  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  va- 
rious schools.  Manf.  Straw-plaiting  and  paper- 
making.   Fop.  794S. 

Hemingborough,  Tiem'-ing-hro'f  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  E.  Riding,  4 
miles  from  Selby,  possessing  a  very  handsome 
church.    Fop.  Wl. 

Hempstead,  hem'sted,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Essex,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Thaxsted,  noted  for 
the  fine  timber  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a  very 
ancient  hall,  and,  in  its  churchyard,  lies  Dr. 
Harvey,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Fop .  797. — There  are  other 
small  parishes  of  this  name  in  England. 

Hempstead,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S., 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Long  Island,  12  miles  E.  from 
New  York.  Here  is  Rockaway  Beach,  on  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  heath  of  15,000  acres  lying  be- 
hind it.  It  is  much  frequented  by  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purposes  of  sea-bathing.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Henbury,  hen-her-e,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Bristol. 
Fop.  2482. 

HEurDERSoir,  the  name  of  several  counties 
and  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Hen-doit,  hen'-don,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  9  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  many  handsome  mansions. 
Fop.  4544. 

Heng^Kiang,  heng-ke'-ang,  a  river  of  China, 
a  large  tributary  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which, 
in  its  course  of  300  miles,  has  several  large 
cities  on  its  banks. 

Henley-in-Arden,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Warwickshire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arrow 
and  Alne,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Warwick.  It  is 
situated  in  the  district  which  formed  the  ancient 
forest  of  Arden,  and  contains  a  handsome 
church,  with  many  old  houses  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  market-cross.  Manf.  Needles  and 
nails.   Fop.  1069. 

Henley-on-Thames,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  Thames,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  handsome  bridge,  35  miles  W.  from 
London.  The  richly-wooded  Chiltern  Hills  rise 
above  the  town,  which  consists  of  two  main 
streets,  and  has  a  fine  church,  town-hall,  market- 
house,  and  a  valuable  library  and  theatre.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  malt, 
and  timber,  and  the  town  is  much  visited  by  the 
lovers  of  the  sport  of  fishing.  Fop.  3676.  A 
regatta  is  held  here  annually,  at  which  the  best 
amateur  crews  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lon- 
don contend  for  handsome  and  valuable  prizes. 

Henlopen,  Cape,  is  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  17  miles  from  Cape 
May,  which  forms  the  N.E.  point.  Lat.  36° 
47' N.   iow.  75°W. 

Hennebon,  hen'-hawng,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  France,  on  the  Blavet,  7 
miles  N.E.  from  L'Orient.  Fop.  4675.  This 
was  formerly  a  very  strong  place,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  the  Countess  of  Montfort 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  de  Blois,  in 
1342. 

Henrico,  hen'-ri-co,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
U.S.   Fop.  33,076,  nearly  half  of  whom  are 
coloured. 
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Henry,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  be- 
tween 9000  and  20,000. 

Heptonstall,  hep' -ton-stall,  a  township  of 
England,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  W.  Riding,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Halifax.  Fop.  3497,  employed 
in  worsted  and  cotton  manufactories. 

Hepworth,  hep'-tvorth,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  7  miles  from  Huddersfield. 
Fop.  1530. 

Herat,  he'-rat,  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state,  situated  in  a 
plain  near  the  Hury  river,  360  miles  W.  from 
Cabul.  It  is  well  fortified,  having  a  strong 
citadel,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
mound,  and  bastioned  wall.  It  contains  a 
number  of  caravanserais,  public  baths,  reser- 
voirs, and  numerous  mosques.  To  the  N.  of  the 
city  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  religious 
edifice,  an  immense  mound  raised  by  one  of  its 
many  rulers,— Nadir  Shah.  The  khan's  resi- 
dence is  not  a  handsome  building,  and  the 
interior  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  dirty,  al- 
though the  vicinity  is  beautiful  and  the  ground 
irrigated  by  numerous  canals.  Herat  is  the 
entrepot  of  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
Cabul  and  Bokhara,  Hindostan  and  Persia,  and 
is  a  grand  central  mart  for  the  products  of 
India,  China,  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia. 
Manf.  Carpets,  leather,  caps,  cloaks,  shoes,  &c. 
Fop.  about  40,000,  of  various  nations.  Lat.  34*^ 
26'  N.  Lon.  62°  8'  E.— This  place  has  often 
been  ravaged  by  various  conquerors,  who  have 
claimed  and  won  the  empire  of  Asia :  in  1220, 
it  was  taken  by  Ghenghis  Khan,  and  in  1398  by 
Tamerlane,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  government. 
It  was  subsequently  united  to  Persia ;  but  the 
Afghans  took  possession  of  it  in  1715.  Nadir 
Shah  retook  it  in  1737,  and  Ahmed  Khan,  an 
Afghan,  and  one  of  Nadir's  generals,  added  it  to 
Afghanistan,  after  the  assassination  of  Nadir 
Shah,  in  1747.  After  that  date  it  became  a 
quasi-independent  state,  and  formed  a  portion 
of  Afghan-Korassan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabul. 
In  1829  Herat  was  governed  as  an  independent 
province  by  Khamran  Meerza,  an  Afghan 
prince,  who,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  protection 
against  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Cabul,  agreed 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  shah  of  Persia. 
This  obligation  was,  however,  disregarded,  and, 
after  a  few  years,  the  Afghan  acted  as  entirely 
independent.  Some  pretext  for  hostilities  hav- 
ing occurred,  Mahommed  Shah  marched  against 
Herat,  in  1836,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  the 
Persians  were  forced  to  withdraw.  The  position 
of  Herat  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance, and  has  been  well  described  as  the 
gate  of  India;  for  within  the  limits  of  the 
Heratee  country  all  the  great  roads  leading  to 
India  converge.  By  the  Herat  route  alone  could 
a  formidable  and  well-equipped  army  march 
upon  the  Indian  frontier  from  the  north-west 
regions.  In  1855  the  Persians  again  made  an 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  Herat ;  but,  after 
a  short  war  with  England,  desisted.    {See  A^- 

GHANISTAN.) 

Herault,  hai'-rolte,  a  maritime  department 
in  the  S.  of  France,  formerly  comprised  in  Lan- 
guedoc;  it  is  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  inclosed  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
departments  of  Gard,  Aude,  Tarn,  and  Aveyron. 
Area.  2393  square  miles.  Desc.  Its  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W.,  fine  valleys, 
however,  intervening  between  the  hills;  the 
coasts  are  low,  and  exhibit  extensive  lagoons  and 
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salt  marshes.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondis- 
sements,  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Mont- 
peUier,  Beziers,  Lodeve,  and  St.  Pons.  Climate. 
Mild  and  genial,  and  generally  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  swampy  localities.  Rivers. 
Lez,  Herault,  and  Orbe.  Pro.  Wine,  olives, 
mulberri'es,  fruits,  drugs,  and  dyes.  Minerals. 
Coal,  copper,  iron,  and  various  others.  Manf. 
Cloths,  cottons,  silks  and  woollens,  paper,  steel, 
brandy.  It  has,  besides,  a  large  transit  trade. 
JPop.  409,391. 

Hekault,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  Cevennes  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of 
100  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
port  of  Agde. 

Hekculakeum,  her-cu-la'-ne-um,  an  ancient 
city  of  Italy,  5  miles  E.  from  Naples,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  W.  declivity  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
near  the  place  where  the  modern  Portici  now 
stands.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  the 
volcano  of  79 ;  and  its  site  had  long  been  a  matter 
of  doubtful  discussion,  as  it  had  been  completely 
buried  under  volcanic  substances  to  a  depth  of 
70  feet.  At  last  a  peasant,  in  the  year  1711, 
digging  a  well  in  his  garden,  found  some  pieces 
of  fine  marble.  The  ground  was  subsequently 
excavated,  and  the  ancient  city  discovered, 
in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was  when  buried 
under  the  volcanic  eruption.  Many  valuable 
antiquities  were  found,  calculated  to  convey  a 
most  accurate  idea  of  some  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

Hercyiciaw  Foeest,  her-sin'-e-an,  a  name  of 
the  Ilarz  Mountains. 

Heeeford,  her'-e-ford,  the  chief  town  of 
Herefordshire,  England,  on  the  Wye,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  16 
miles  N.  from  Monmouth.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  richly  cultivated  valley,  and  has 
broad  streets  and  well-built  houses,  although 
many  of  them  are  old.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions, hospitals  and  almshouses  are  numerouB. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, bishop's  palace,  county  gaol,  theatre,  town- 
hall,  guildhall,  and  shire-hall.  The  town  also 
possesses  several  parish  churches  and  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  The  plan  of  the  present 
cathedral,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  is  that  of  a  cross  with  a  small 
transept  towards  the  E.,  and  a  chapel ;  the  N. 
porch  is  particularly  admired;  but  the  incon- 
gruous W.  front,  rebuilt  in  1786,  impairs  the 
general  effect  of  its  beauty.  There  are  an  infir- 
mary, a  lunatic  asylum,  and  free  grammar- 
school  connected  with  the  cathedral.  The  town 
was  anciently  fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
defended  by  a  large  castle.  Only  a  small  i)art 
of  the  wall  remains;  and  the  site  of  the  castle, 
called  the  Castle-green,  now  forms  an  agreeable 
promenade.  A  musical  festival  is  held  trien- 
nially  in  the  cathedral.  Manf.  Gloves,  hats, 
flannels  and  cutlery,  all  to  a  small  extent.  Po^j. 
15,585. — During  the  Saxon  era,  the  Welsh  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  on  this  city;  it  also 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  barons,  and 
under  the  Plantagenets.  During  the  civil  war, 
it  held  loyally  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  places  that  yielded  to  the  parlia- 
ment. The  house  of  Bohun  took  their  titl  e  of  earl 
fVom  Hereford,  and  the  Devereux  family  now 
take  that  of  viscount  from  it.  Nell  Gwynn  and 
David  Garrick  were  born  here.  It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

HEEEFORDsniEE,  Jier'-e-ford'sJieer,  quo  of  the 
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western  counties  of  England,  on  the  borders 
of  Wales,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Shropshire,  S. 
by  the  counties  of  Gloueeslcr  and  iNIoumouth,  E. 
by  Worcester,  and  W.  by  Brecknock  and  Rad- 
nor. Ext.  38  miles  long,  by  33  miles  broad. 
Area.  836  square  miles.  Desc.  The  aspect  of 
the  entire  county  is  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  the  extreme ;  gentle  eminences  rising  in  every 
direction,  with  intervening  valleys,  everywhere 
covered  with  plantations,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  inclosed  with  hedges  and  rows  of 
trees,  and  the  soil  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation. Climate.  Remarkably  healthy.  Elvers. 
The  chief  are  the  Wye,  Frome,  Lug,  Arrow,  and 
Munnow.  The  inland  navigation  has  not  been 
much  improved  artificially,  although  there  is  a 
canal  between  Ledbury  and  Gloucester,  and 
another  from  Leominster  to  Tenbury  in 
Worcestershire.  The  soil  of  Herefordshire  is 
everywhere  of  uncommon  fertility,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  rich  red  loam,  mixed  with  marl 
and  calcareous  matter.  Pro.  Wheat  and  barley, 
apples,  pears,  and  hops,  all  of  excellent  quality. 
The  apple  crop,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  county  except  Devonshire,  produces  an- 
nually many  thousands  of  hogsheads  of  superior 
cider.  The  cattle  are  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, and  the  breed  of  sheep  is  also  famous. 
Minerals.  Red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  tobacco- 
pipe  clay.  Fullers'  earth  is  dug  near  Stoke,  and 
iron-ore  is  found  on  the  borders  of  Gloucester- 
shire. Manf.  Unimportant ;  chiefly  gloves.  Fop. 
123,712. 

Herisau,  her-e-so,  a  town  of  the  canton  of 
Appenzel,  Switzerland,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Ap- 
penzel.  It  has  an  arsenal,  court-house,  orphan- 
asylum,  public  library,  and  an  ancient  church- 
tower.  The  heights  are  traversed  by  fine  public 
walks,  and  on  the  summits  are  the  ruins  of  two 
old  castles.  Manf.  Cotton,  Imen,  and  muslins. 
Fop.  3500. 

Herkimee,  her'-Ici-mer,  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.S.,  through  which  run  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railway.  Fop. 
37,477. 

Heemaknstadt,  hair'-man-stat,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  on 
the  Zibin,  a  tributary  of  the  Aluta,  73  miles  S.E. 
from  Klausenburg.  It  is  composed  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town,  which  communicate  by  flights 
of  steps.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  handsome.  It  has  a  convent  and  monas- 
teries, a  Protestant  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  an  orphan-hospital,  barracks  and 
theatre.  Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  hats,  leather, 
combs,  gunpowder  and  paper;  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  with  Turkey. 
Fop.  16,000. 

Hermitage,  her'-mi-taij,  a  celebrated  French 
vineyard,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  de- 
partment Drome,  10  miles  from  Valence,  where 
the  famous  Hermitage  wine  is  produced. 

Herne  Bat,  hern  bai,  a  watering-place  of 
England,  in  Kent,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Canter- 
bury, near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  has 
a  fine  church,  handsome  houses,  hotels,  and 
baths.  A  pier  3000  feet  long  runs  out  into 
the  river.  Fop.  1503.  It  is  a  station  on  a 
branch  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway. 

Hernhut,  or  llnv.-R-^nvnJiairn'-Jiool,  a  village 
of  Saxony,  12  miles  N.  from  Zittau.  Majif. 
Cotton  goods,  hats,  knives,  steel,  tobacco,  and 
sealing-wax.  Fop.  1500.  It  was  founded  in 
1722  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  as  an  asylum  fpr  tho 
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persecuted  Moravians,  who  consequently  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Hernhutters, 

HEBNoSANi),  hair'-uo-sand,  a  province  in  the 
north  of  Sweden,  comprisinf^  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Angermannland,  and  IMcdelpad.  Area. 
9500  square  miles.   Foj).  100,000. 

Heexosand,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Herno,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  jomed  to  the  mainland  by 
a  bridge,  174  miles  X.  from  Stockholm.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  a  gymnasium,  and  botanical 
garden.  Manf.  Flax,  salt,  deals;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in 
building  ships  and  boats.   Fop.  3000. 

Hero,  Noeth  and  Souin,  Jie'-ro,  two  islands 
in  Lake  Champlain,  U.S.,  forming  together 
Geaxd  Island. 

Heestal,  or  Heeistal,  hair'-stal,  a  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  Maas,  3  miles  N.E. 
from  Liege.  2Ianf.  Iron  and  steel  goods,  fire- 
arms and  spirits.  Fop.  5000. — It  was  formerly 
a  strong  place,  and  the  residence  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal,  the  progenitor  of  Charlemagne,  from 
which  he  took  his  title. 

Heetfoed,  haf^-ford,  the  capital  of  Hertford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Lea,  which  is  navigable 
here  for  barges,  21  miles  N.  from  London.  It 
contains  a  castle,  two  churches,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  sessions-house,  a  town- 
hall,  for  the  quarter  sessions  and  county  courts, 
a  gaol  and  penitentiary-house,  and  corn  ex- 
change. About  3  miles  S.E.  from  Hertford  is 
the  village  of  Haileybury,  in  which  stands  the 
East-India  College,  founded  in  1S06,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  men  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company;  wliich  was,  however, 
suppressed  in  1859,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  dissolved.  It  has  also  a  preparatory 
school  belonging  to  Christchm'ch  Hospital, 
London,  and  a  grammar-school.  Fop.  6769. — 
Hertford  is  a  very  ancient  town ;  the  castle  was 
founded  in  909,  and  some  portions  of  it  stUL 
remain,  which  are  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  John  it  was  seized  by  the  French 
daupliin,  and,  under  Edward  III.,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  were  secured  in  it.  A 
handsome  brick  building  was  raised  on  its  site 
about  1600,  wliich  was  used  for  some  time  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  Haileybury  College.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
Northern  EaUways. 

Herteord,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  U.S. 
Fop.  7iS4,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  coloured. 

Heeifoedshiee,  har'-ford-slLeer,  a  midland 
county  of  England,  bounded  S.  by  jNIiddlesex, 
N.  by  Cambridge  and  Bedford,  E.  by  Essex, 
from  which  it  is  partly  divided  by  the  river 
Lea,  and  W.  by  Buckingham  and  Bedford.  Its 
boundaries  are  chiefly  artificial,  and  extremely 
irregular.  Area.  6lf  square  miles.  Besc.  The 
soil  of  Hertfordshire  is  naturally  barren;  but 
its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  has  contributed  to 
fertilize  and  enrich  it ;  so  that  it  is  a  very  con- 
siderable agricultural  county,  while  the  mildness 
and  uncommon  healthiness  of  the  climate,  with 
an  agreeable  diversity  of  surface,  have  made  it 
«^  favourite  place  of  residence.  A  ridge  of  chalk 
hiUs  skirts  the  northern  bomidary,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  on 
the  north,  from  those  which  flow  southward 
through  the  county  to  the  Thames,  liivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Ouse,  the  Lea  and  its 
hrauches,  the  Maran,  Beane,  Kib,  and  part  of 
the  Stort ;  the  Colne,  Verlam,  and  New  Kiver, 
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The  London  and  North  ^Vestera  Railway  tra« 
verses  the  county,  and  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  passes  through  its  southern  extremity. 
The  prevailing  soils  are  loam  and  clay.  Fro. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  hay  for  the  London 
market,  in  return  for  which  manure  is  procured. 
The  woodlands  of  Hertfordshire  are  extensive. 
A  great  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on  in  this 
county.  Manf.  Straw-plaiting  and  paper  are 
the  most  considerable.   Fop.  173,280. 

Hesdin,  hes'-dd,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Canche,  24  miles 
N.W,  from  Arras.  Mavf.  Stockings,  soap,  and 
tanning.  Fop.  3450. — the  modern  town  was 
founded  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  at  some 
distance  from  the  old  one,  wliich  Philibert 
Emmanuel,  general  of  the  emperor,  had  taken 
the  preceding  year,  and  destroyed. 

Hesse-Cassel,  oe  Electoeal  Hesse,  hes-se 
Tcas'-sel,  a  district  in  the  W.  of  Germany, 
bounded  by  Hanover  and  Ehenish  Prussia  on 
the  N. ;  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  Bavaria  on  the 
E.;  by  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Nassau, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Waldeek  on  the  W.  It 
is  composed  of  thi'ce  isolated  portions,  of  which 
Hesse  proper  is  the  largest,  and  is  embraced 
within  the  above  boundaries.  The  other  two 
portions  are  Schmalkalden  and  Schaumburg. 
Area.  4420  square  miles.  Besc.  In  general  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  even  moun- 
tainous ;  and  about  three-Vourths  of  it  are 
covered  with  woods.  Fivers.  The  Werra,  the 
Fulda,  the  Diemel,  the  Maine,  the  Edder,  the 
Schwalm,  and  the  Lahn.  Fro.  Oats,  wheat, 
maize,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  peas,  and  tobacco. 
Fruit  of  every  description  is  abundant,  and  the 
pasturage  is  good,  in  consequence  of  which 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle  form  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts.  Minerals.  Abundant ;  copper,  silver, 
iron,  cobalt,  salt,  vitriol,  alum,  pitcoal,  marble, 
and  basalt,  aU  enter  into  the  long  list  of 
substances  obtained  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Peat  is  also  plentiful,  which  is  generally 
used  for  fuel.  Manf.  Considerable;  they  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Osiiaburgs,  flannels,  cotton 
and  silk  velvets,  carpets,  iron  and  steel  goods, 
paper,  pottery,  beetroot  -  sugar,  chemicals, 
wooden  wares,  and  jewellery.  Fel.  Protes- 
tantism prevails.  Gov.  A  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. Fop.  about  738,454.  l,at.  between  49^ 
56'  and  52^  26'  N.  Lon.  between  25'  and  10^ 
8'  E.— At  the  close  of  1813,  the  elector,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  throne  by  Napoleon  I., 
returned,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  allied 
powers. 

Hesse-Daemstadt,  or  the  Geaxd-Ducht  op 
Hesse,  darra'-stat,  an  extensive  territory  of 
Germany,  lying  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  by  a  part  of  which  territory,  and  that  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  it  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  proportions.  Area.  3230  square 
miles.  Besc.  A  large  portion  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  N.,  is  mountainous ;  but  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive level  tracts  of  ground,  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  Fv:ers^1\iQ  principal,  after 
the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  are  the  Lahn,  the 
Nidda,  the  Ohm,  the  Schwalm,  and  the  Itter,  all 
to  the  north  of  the  Main.  Fro.  "Wheat,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  millet,  potatoes,  fruit,  flax,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco.  The  country  is  essentially 
agricultural,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chieflv 
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engaged  in  rearing  and  Iceding  cattle.  Mine- 
rals. Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  the  prin- 
cipal. The  iron  mines  are  chiefly  in  the 
Odenwald  and  Upper  Hesse,  and  the  salt  mines 
in  the  district  of  Wimpfen.  Manf.  Linen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  silk,  paper,  hardware  goods, 
and  chemicals.  Bel.  Protestant.  Gov.  A  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  with  two  chambers.  Fop. 
856,907.  Zat.  between  49°  50'  and  51°  45'  N. 
Lo7i.  between  7°  50'  and  9°  30'  E. 

Hesse-Homburg,  Land gb aviate  of,  hom'- 
loorg,  consists  of  two  detached  portions, — 
Meissenheim  and  Hombm'g,  the  former  inclosed 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  the  latter 
lying  between  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau. 
Area.  106  square  miles.  Besc.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  people  are  very  industrious. 
The  forests  abound  with  excellent  timber,  and 
the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Meissen- 
heim. Ilinerals.  Iron  and  coal.  Gov.  A  con- 
stitutional monarchy.   Fop.  26,817. 

Hesse,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
inclosed  by  the  territories  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Prussia,  Hanover,  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  province  of  Fulda.  Area  of 
Lower  Hesse,  with  Schaumburg,  1712  square 
miles.  Fop.  358,806.— ^rea  of  Upper  Hesse, 
773  square  miles.   Fop.  119,493. 

Hesse,  Rhenish,  the  most  S.  province  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Germany.  Area.  530  square  miles. 
Fop.  234,931. 

Hesse,  Upper,  the  most  N.  province  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
covered,  to  a  great  extent,  with  wood.  Area. 
1550  square  miles.   Fop.  229,672. 

Heston,  hes'-toyi,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  near  the  Southall  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Area.  3720  acres. 
Fop.  7096. 

Hetton-le-Hole,  het'-ton,  a  township  of 
England,  in  Durham,  6  miles  N.E.  from  the 
city  of  Durham,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.   Fop.  6419. 

HevershajM,  hev'-er-sham,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Westmoreland,  6  miles  S.  from  Kendal. 
Fop.  4300. 

Heves,  he-ves,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  55 
miles  N.E.  from  Pesth.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  well-populated  agricultural  district  of 
the  same  name.    Poj;.  6000. 

Heworth,  High  and  Low,  hu'-orth,  two 
townships  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
3  miles  S.E.  from  Gateshead.  The  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  shipbuilding. 
Fop.  10,315. 

Hexham,  hex'-ham,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Northumberland,  situated  a  little 
below  the  confluence  of  the  N.  and  S.  Tyne,  21 
miles  W.  from  Newcastle.  It  has  a  good 
market-house  in  the  middle  of  a  spacious 
market-place,  and  a  handsome  old  parish  church 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  Hexham  priory. 
There  are  numerous  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  grammar-school,  dispensary,  and 
mechanics*  institute.  This  town  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  antiquities  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  the  historical  events  connected 
with  it.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
ruined  castles,  monuments  ot  battles  and  heroes; 
with  Roman  relics,  altars,  inscriptions,  &c.  The 
cathedral  or  priory  church  of  Hexham  was 
founded  in  674,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 
The  present  church  was  beguu  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  I.,  and  partly  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Near  this  are  two  stone  towers, 
which  also  appear  to  be  of  high  antiquity. 
Mavf.  Coarse  worsteds,  hats,  and  "tan  gloves." 
Fop.  6479.— In  1463,  a  battle  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Yorkists 
gained  the  victory.  As  an  interesting  historical 
event,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  in  flying 
from  this  held  that  Queen  Margaret  threw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  a  robber ;  and  tho 
cave  in  which  she  concealed  herself  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  still  pointed  out.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway. 

Heyst-ob-den-berg,  histe'-oh-den-hairg,  a 
town  on  the  Great  Nethe,  17  miles  S.E.  from 
Antwerp.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen  goods ;  and  it 
has  a  trade  in  hops.   Fop.  7000. 

Heytesbury,  haits'-ber-e,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Salisbury, 
where  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was 
formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  has,  however,  greatly  declined  of  late  years. 
Fop.  1103.— The  town  stands  on  the  borders  of 
Salisbury  Plain. 

HiDGELLEE.    {See  Hijellee.) 

HiELMAR,  heel'-7nar,  a  lake  in  the  central 
part  of  Sweden.  It  lies  between  the  districts 
Nykoping,  Orebro,  and  Westeras.  It  contains 
several  islands,  and  on  the  N.  side  it  is  con- 
nected with  Lake  Malar.  Hxt.  40  miles  long, 
by  14  broad. 

Hieres,  or  Hyeres,  Isles  of,  he'-air,  a 
cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  south  coast  of  France,  occupying  a 
position  in  the  front  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name.  They  are  fortified,  but  the  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  barren  and  uncultivated.  The 
principal  of  the  group  are  Bagneau,  Port  Cros, 
Porquerolles,  and  Levant. 

Hieres,  or  Hyeres,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  9  miles  E.  from  Toulon. 
The  surrounding  district  is  marshy,  but  the 
climate  is  healthy.  From  a  salt  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  ob- 
tained, and  exported;  oil,  wine,  and  fruit  are 
also  exported  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  Fop. 
5430.  Lat.  43°  7'  N.  Lon.  6""  5'  E.— This  is 
the  birthplace  of  Massillon,  the  celebrated 
preacher. 

High  Barnet  (see  Barnet). 

HiGHAM  Ferrers,  hi'-am  fdr'-rers,  an  ancient 
market-town  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Northampton.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  a  church,  a  free  grammar-school, 
a  town-hall,  and  some  almshouses.  A  castle, 
which  formerly  stood  here,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Pojo.  1152,  It  is  a  station  on  the  Peterborough 
branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway. 

HiGHGATE,  U'-gait,  a  populous  village  of 
England,  in  Middlesex,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
London,  and  450  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  It  has  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
cemetery.  Fop.  4547.— In  this  village  the  last 
days  of  Coleridge  were  passed,  and  his  remains 
rest  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  old  church. 

Highland,  Tii'-land,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Area.  463  square 
miles.  Fop.  26,000.  There  is  a  town  of  the 
same  name  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Fop. 
2000. 

Highlands,  hi'  or  he'-Iands,  a  natural  division 
of  Scotland,  comprehending  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
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in  contradistinction  to  the  Lowlands,  which 
comprise  the  south  and  south-east  districts. 
{See  Scotland.) 

Highlands,  a  district  in  N.America.  {See 
Akctic  Highlands.) 

HiGHWORTH,  Ai'-tc'er^^,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshire,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Shriven- 
ham  station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It 
has  a  handsome  parish  church  built  hi  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  Fop.  3629,  mostly  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

HiGUERA,  he'-gwe-ra,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Spain,  distinguished  by  various  affixes, 
with  populations  varying  from  500  to  4000. 
The  largest  is  Higuera  la  Real,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz. 
Fop.  1519. 

HiJELLEE,  hi-jel-W,  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  Bengal,  on  an  island 
near  the  western  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  and  the 
first  town  to  be  seen  after  entering  that  river,  50 
miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  It  has  an  extensive 
salt-manufactory  belonging  to  government.  The 
District  is  inclosed  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Hoogly,  Balasore,  and  Midnapore.  Area.  1000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Low  and  level,  and  abound- 
ing with  swamps,  which  swarm  with  loathsome 
alligators.  Little  is  known  of  the  district  but 
turtles,  crabs,  oysters,  and  prawns  are  plentiful 
in  the  surrounding  seas.  Fro.  Millet,  rice, 
pulse,  tobacco,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  palms. 
The  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy. 

HiLAiRE,  St.,  he-lair',  the  name  of  nume- 
rous parishes  and  towns  of  France,  none  of 
which  have  a  population  above  5000. 

HiLDBURGHAUSEN,  Saxe,  hilt' -boorg-hou-sen, 
once  a  duchy  of  Germany,  but  now  united  to 
Saxe-Meiningen. 

HiLDBURGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Central  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  situated 
on  the  Werra,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Coburg.  It 
has  a  gymnasium,  an  old  palace,  a  town-hall, 
three  churches,  several  schools,  some  charitable 
institutions,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Manf.  Pa- 
pier-mache, woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  dolls, 
and  tobacco.  Fop.  4263.  The  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghausen  used  to  reside  here  till  1826, 
when  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg  became 
extinct,  and  Frederick,  the  reigning  duke,  be- 
came duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  his  own  territo- 
ries being  added  to  Saxe-Meiningen.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name. 

HiLDESHEiM,  Ml'-des-hime,  the  most  S.  of  the 
provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is 
divided.  J.rett.  1750  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous in  some  parts,  being  partially  overrun 
with  ramifications  of  the  Harz.  Rivers.  The 
Innerste,  a  tributary  of  the  Leine,  which,  in 
general,  waters  a  fertile  soil.    Fop.  366,706. 

HiLDESHEiM,  an  old  city  of  Hanover,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  above  province,  near  the  river 
Innerste,  and  18  miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of 
Hanover,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Its  walls  have  been  demolished,  and  converted 
into  public  promenades.  The  town  is  divided 
into  Old  and  New  Hildesheim.  The  cathedral 
is  a  large  Gothic  building  of  the  9th  century, 
with  bronze  doors  16  feet  high,  covered  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  are  many  other  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  several  monaste- 
ries, a  Lutheran  college,  two  schools,  arsenal,  a 
town-hall,  barracks,  and  numerous  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Linen  yarn, 
leather,  lacquered  goods,  earthenware,  and  soap  j 
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and  the  town  has  a  trade  in  cattle.  Fop, 
17,134. 

HiLLAH,  or  Hellah,  hil'-la,  a  town  ol  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  pashalik  of  Bagdad.  It  lies 
about  60  miles  S.  from  Bagdad,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Syrian  desert.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  an  extensive  and  well  regulated 
bazaar,  several  stately  caravanserais,  built  of 
brick  that  once  formed  part  of  buildings  of  the 
city  ot  Babylon,  and  a  number  of  coffee-houses. 
Part  of  the  town  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank,  and  is  connected  with  the  other  by  a 
bridge  of  boats;  it  is  not,  however,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  western  quarter.  The  Euphrates 
increases  in  breadth  considerably  as  it  ap- 
proaches Hillah,  where  it  is  about  200  paces 
wide,  and  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  vessels 
not  exceeding  tifty  tons  burden,  during  six 
months  in  the  year.  Fop.  10,000.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of 
Babylon. 

Hillingdon,  hil'-lincf-don,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Middlesex,  comprising  the  town  of 
Uxbridge.    Fop.  10,750. 

Hillsborough,  hils'-bur-o,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  ot  Down,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Belfast.  The  town,  which  is  ot  modern 
date,  is  neatly  built,  and  has  a  magnificent 
church  with  a  lofty  spire.  Manf.  Principally 
linen.   Fop.  of  parish  5575  ;  of  town  1247. 

Hillsborough,  the  name  of  two  counties  in 
the  United  States.— 1.  In  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.  Area.  844  square  miles.  Fop.  60,000.— 
2.  In  Florida,  U.S.,  in  the  W.  part  of  its  pen- 
insula. Fop.  3000. — xVIso  the  name  of  several 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4500. 

Himaleh,  or  Himalaya  Mountains,  him-a- 
lai'-ya,  a  range  of  mountains  which  separates 
Hindostan  from  Tibet  and  Tartary.  They  ex- 
tend in  a  curved  direction,  from  Ion.  73°  to  95° 
E.,  lying  between  lat.  27°  and  35°  N.  The 
length  ot  the  entire  chain  may  be  estimated  at 
1500  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  at  100  miles, 
occupying  an  area  ot  150,000  square  miles.  Its 
culminating  points  are  Kanchinjinga  and  Dha- 
ulagiri,  the  former  attaining  an  elevation  of 
28,156  feet,  in  lat.  27°  42'  N.,  Ion.  88°  12'  E. ;  and 
the  latter  reaching  the  height  of  26,826  feet,  in 
lat.  29°  10'  N.,  Ion.  83°  E.  {See  Asia  and  Hin- 
dostan.) 

Hinchinbrook  Island,  7dnch'-in-hrook,  en 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  in 
Prince  William's  Sound.  Lat.  60°  2i'  N.  Lon. 
between  213°  50'  and  214°  24'  E. 

Hinckley,  hink'-le,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Leicestershire,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  and  has  a 
church  and  several  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
Manf.  Coarse  cotton  stockings,  thread,  and 
worsted.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  tine  ale.  Fop. 
7315. 

Hinderwell,  hin'-der-icely  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  8 
miles  from  Whitby.    Fop.  2S05. 

HiNDLEY,  hinde'-le,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Wigan.  Manf. 
Chiefly  cotton  goods.   Fop.  8477. 

HiNDoE,  hind'-o,  one  of  the  Lofoden  Isles,  a 
group  lying  oft'  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway.  It 
has  productive  fisheries.  Ext.  50  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  30. 

Hindon,  hin'-don,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
I  which,  after  a  course  of  160  wiles,  joins  tho 
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Jumna,  in  lat.  28°  25'  N.;  Ion.  77°  30' E.  In 
1S57,  one  of  the  first  battles  fought  with  the 
rebellious  sepoys,  took  place  near  this  river. 

Hindoo  Coosh,  liin-doo  Jcoosh,  a  mountain- 
chain  of  Centriil  Asia.    {See  Asia.) 

II INDOOR,  liin'-door,  a  hill  state  of  India,  on 
the  S.W.  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
It  is  inclosed  by  Kuhloor,  Bahgul,  Muhlog,  and 
Sirhind.  Area.  230  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is 
traversed  throughout  by  a  range  of  steep  hills, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Gumber  and  the  Sursa. 
Its  soil  is,  in  general,  fertile,  yielding  rice, 
millet,  barley,  wheat,  opium,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.   Fop.  about  20,000. 

HiNDOSTAN,  hin'-do-stdn,  the  "country  of  the 
Blacks"  (from  hijidoo,  black,"  and  start, 
"country"),  is  •  an  extensive  region  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chistan,  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Birman  States  and  British  Burmah.  The  S,E. 
and  S.W.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  washed  by 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ext. 
Its  extreme  length,  reckoning  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  about 
1900  miles,  while  its  breadth  from  Kurrachee 
to  the  E.  of  Assam  is  about  1850  miles.  Area. 
Variously  estimated  from  1,160,000  to  about 
1,360,000  square  miles.  Divisions.  This  country 
must  be  considered  under  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  Hindostan  Proper,  or  N.  Hindostan ; 
the  Deccan,  or  Central  Hindostan ;  and  the  Pe- 
ninsula. Hindostan  Proper  includes  all  the 
provinces  that  lie  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Ner- 
budda,  inclusive  of  Bahar  and  Bengal.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Ajmere,  or  Rajpootana, 
Agra,  Cashmere,  Delhi,  Gujerat,  Lahore,  Malwa, 
Mooltan,  Oude,  Rohilcund,  Scinde,  Allahabad, 
Ncpaul,  Cutch,  Kumaon,  and  Gurhwal.  The 
term  Deccan  has  been  applied  to  the  whole 
regions,  of  Hindostan  Proper;  but,  properly 
speaking,  it  only  includes  the  countries  situated 
between  the  rivers  Nerbudda  and  Kistna.  The 
chief  provinces  of  the  Deccan  are  Candeish, 
Aurungabad,  Berar,  Beeder,  Hyderabad,  Gond- 
wana,  Orissa,  the  Northern  Circars,  and  a  part 
of  Bejapoor.  The  tract  S.  of  these,  or  between 
the  river  Kistna  and  Cape  Comorin,  is  generally 
called  the  Peninsula,  although  its  form  is  not 
in  accordance  with  that  appellation.  Its  chief 
provinces  are  Canara,  a  part  of  Bejapoor,  the 
Balaghaut  districts,  Salem,  Mysore,  Malabar, 
Coimbatoor,  Travancore,  Madura,  and  the 
Carnatic.  Since  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  by 
the  British,  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  subdivi- 
sions have  undergone  further  change,  and  the 
whole  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Nepaul,  is  now  included  in  the  British  presi- 
dencies. Islands.  Ceylon,  the  Maldives,  the 
Laccadives,  Nicobar,  and  the  Andam.an  Islands. 
Gulfs.  Cutch,  Cambay,  Manaar,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Cape.  Comorin.  General  Desc.  Much 
that  applies  especially  to  this  country  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  articles  on  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  that  continent.  It  will  here,  therefore, 
be  necessary  only  to  indicate,  in  as  brief  and 
comprehensive  a  form  as  possible,  the  more 
prominent  features  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  region.  In  the  N.  the  Himalaya 
n-'ountains  present  a  stupendous  frontier;  the 
Ghauts,  on  the  E.  and  W.,  form  an  extended 
and  steep  barrier  parallel  to  the  coast  on  either 
side  of  the  peninsula ;  while  the  central  chain 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains  follows  the  course  of 
the  Nerbudda.  A  series  of  craggy  mountains, 
part  of  which  is  liuowu  as  the  Suliman  range 
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and  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  Hindostan, 
stretches  northwards  from  the  confines  of 
Mooltan  to  Attock,  while  a  succession  of  sandy 
hills  traverse  Rajpootana  in  a  direct  line 
between  Deesa  and  Delhi,  which  are  called  the 
AravuUi  mountains.  The  province  of  Scinde 
is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  immense  deserts 
of  sand;  and  many  parts  of  Rajpootana  are 
sandy,  barren  w^astes.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces there  are  many  savannahs,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  jungle  and  marshy  land  are  to  be 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers.  With 
all  these  defects,  however,  Hindostan  possesses 
many  charms,  offering  to  the  agriculturist,  in 
many  parts,  most  luxuriant  harvests,  which  are 
gathered  twice  in  the  year.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Indus,  Jumna,  Ganges,  Gogra, 
Brahmapootra,  Soane,  Nerbudda,  Taptee, 
Godavery,  Kistna,  Hoogly,  and  Sutlej.  Climate. 
With  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of 
Cashmere,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul,  where  the 
seasons  occur  in  their  more  agreeable  vicissi- 
tudes, the  climate  is  only  diversified  by  dry  and 
rainy  months.  These  changes  are  caused  by 
the  monsoons,  which  happen  regularly  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  Zoology. 
Elephants,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  deer,  lions,  tigers,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
beasts  and  game.  The  sheep  have  hair  instead 
of  wool,  and  the  cattle  are  distinguished  by  a 
hunch  on  the  shoulders.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fish  and  fowl  of  all  kinds.  Serpents, 
scorpions,  mosquitoes,  locusts,  and  monkeys 
also  abound.  Fro.  Indigo,  cotton,  opium, 
sugar,  millet,  barley,  and  maize.  In  fruits,  the 
principal  are  the  palm,  cocoanut,  tamarind, 
guava,  mango,  plantain,  pineapple,  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  and  the  melon.  These 
arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Rice 
and  wheat  are  grown  in  immense  quantities; 
and  although  in  Bengal  the  former  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
this  is  not  the  case  generally  throughout  the 
country.  Pepper,  spices,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  garden  vegetables  are  produced.  Minerals. 
Diamonds,  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other 
precious  stones.  These  are  found  in  various 
provinces;  but  the  diamonds  of  Orissa  and 
Golconda  are  the  most  celebrated.  Manf, 
These  principally  consist  of  muslins,  calicoes, 
and  silks.  In  working  in  ivory  and  metals, 
the  Hindoos  especially  excel.  InJiabifants.  As 
it  might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  such 
extent,  inhabitants  of  various  complexions, 
manners,  and  religions  are  comprised  in  its 
immense  population.  In  the  northern  parts, 
which  are  possessed  chiefly  by  IMahometans, 
the  people  are  wdiite  or  swarthy,  tow^ards  the 
south,  and  in  the  middle  parts,  throughout  the 
country,  they  are  quite  black ;  whilst  along  the 
sea-coasts,  in  general,  they  are  of  an  olive 
complexion.  Many  of  their  institutions  are 
remarkably  singular,  especially  those  of  the 
natives.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
— the  Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmans ;  the 
former  being  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
aborigines,  and  the  latter  the  offspring  of  the 
successive  generations  of  IMahomedan  con- 
querors. In  addition  to  these  great  classes,  of 
which  the  Hindoos  are  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  of  the  Mussulmans,  many  other  tribes 
have  estabhshed  themselves  in  the  country, 
originally  as  traders,  or  have  found  shelter 
there  from  foreign  persecution,  and  are  no'^ 
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become  part  and  parcel  of  the  gross  population. 
Such  are  the  Parsees,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers ;  the 
Armenians,  formerly  refugees  from  Persian 
persecution;  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Persians, 
chiefly  traders  from  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  Eurasians,  who  are  children  of 
Europeans  by  native  females ;  the  Chinese, 
many  of  whom  have  settled  in  the  country; 
the  Burmese,  chiefly  employed  in  menial 
pursuits;  the  Sikhs  and  Afghans,  who  trade 
with  merchants  from  the  neighbouring  states ; 
the  English,  who  are  chiefly  soldiers,  civil 
officers,  merchants,  and  agriculturists ;  with  a 
few  Americans  and  others  Irom  the  Western 
world,  and  some  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French, 
from  the  continent  of  Em-ope.  Bel.  Idolatry ; 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Hindoos  are 
separated  into  four  great  castes,  or  religious 
divisions, — Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  Vaisyas,  and 
Soodras.  To  the  Brahmins  are  intrusted  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  people;  the  Rajpoots  are  soldiers 
by  profession;  the  Vaisyas  form  the  trading 
classes;  and  the  Soodras  comprehend  the 
labourers  and  artificers.  These  four  castes  are 
subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  smaller 
tribes  or  sects.  Other  distinctive  sub-castes 
have  also  arisen  from  the  intermarriage  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  four  chief  castes  al- 
ready mentioned,  while  there  is  a  fifth  great  class, 
the  members  of  which  are  called  Pariahs,  or 
Chandalas.  In  this  grade  are  included  all  w^ho 
have  violated  some  leading  principle  in  the 
religious  forms  and  duties  practised  by  members 
of  the  other  four,  and  all  who  follow  the  lowest 
callings  in  the  scale  of  Indian  society.  The 
Mussulmans,  who  are  for  the  most  part  traders, 
soldiers,  police  officers,  menial  servants,  and 
seamen,  profess  the  Mahomedan  religion.  All 
the  other  races  in  India  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  the  most  perfect  toleration 
being  extended  by  the  government  to  every 
persuasion.  The  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos  called  the  "  Vedas"  are  written  in  the 
present  language  of  Hindostan, — the  Sanskrit. 
The  temples  are  called  pagodas,  and  are  some- 
times of  immense  size.  Army.  Europeans 
78,174,  natives  125,913,  total  204,087.  Gov. 
Transferred  in  1853,  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
sepoys,  from  the  hands  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany to  a  responsible  minister  of  the  British 
crown.  Fop.  of  the  British  empire  in  Hindo- 
stan estimated  at  136,000,000.  Lat.  between 
8°  4'  and  37°  N.  Loyi.  between  67°  and  97°  E., 
including  the  northern  part  of  what  is  some- 
times called  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  compre- 
hending Assam,  the  Garrows,  the  Cossya  States 
and  Bhotan.  {See  Agea,  Asia,  India,  and  other 
articles  relative  to  Hindostan".) 

Hinds,  hindes,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mississippi.  Area.  850  square  miles. 
JPop.  30,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  co- 
loured. 

IftNGHAM,  Jiing'-ham,  a  post  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Massachusetts,  14  miles  from 
Boston.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  a 
well  endowed  academy.  Fop.  4000,  chiefly 
engaged  in  fisheries. 

HiNiESTA,  or  YiNESTA,  he'-ne-ais'-fa,  a  town 
of  Spain,  47  miles  S.E.  from  Cucnca.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics.  In  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  some  jasper-quarries. 

IIiNOJOSA,  he'-no-ho'-sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Cordova,  38  miles  N.V/,  from  the  town  of  that 
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name.  It  has  several  convents  and  hospitals. 
Mavf.  Woollen  fabrics.    Fop.  8000. 

Hinsdale,  hains'-dail,  several  townships  of 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2000. 

HiNTON,  Mn'-fon,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5000. 

HippEKHOLME,  hip'-fer-home,  a  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
about  3  miles  from  Halifax.  Fop.  7310.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Leeds  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

HippoLYTE,  St.,  hip'-po-leet,  the  name  of 
several  towns  and  parishes  in  France,  none  of 
which  have  a  population  above  6000. 

HiRSCHBEEG,  heersh'-hairg,  a  well-built  town 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  province  of  Liegnitz, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bober  and  the 
Zacke,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Liegnitz.  Mavf. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  and 
lawn.   Fcp.  7700. 

HiRSCHBEEG-,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Reuss,  on  the  Saale,  9  miles  S.E, 
from  Lobenstein.   Fop.  1750, 

HiBSON,  heer'-saivng,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Oise,  12  miles 
N.E.  from  Vervins.   Fop.  3238. 

HiEsovA,  heer'-so-va,  a  fortified  town  of 
European  Turkey,  on  the  Danube,  55  miles 
S.  from  Galatz.    Fop.  4000. 

HispANiOLA,  or  San  Domingo.   (*S'(?e  Hayti.) 

Hit,  hit,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  120  mile^; 
N.W.  from  Hillah.  It  consists  of  about  170 
clay-built  houses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
bitumen  and  naphtha  in  its  neighbourhood. 

HiTCHiN,  hitch' -in,  a  well-built  market-town 
of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Hertford.  It  has  a  trade  in  malt.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  structure  of  stone,  and 
the  town  also  contains  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  free-grammar  school,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  some  almshouses.  Fop. 

It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern, 
Great  Eastern,  and  Midland  Railways. 

HiTTEEoE,  Jiit'-te-ro,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Drontheim,  in  Norway.  JExt.  30  miles  long, 
by  10  broad.  Fop.  about  4000,  including  the 
inhabitants  of  several  small  adjacent  islands, 
mostly  employed  in  fishing. 

HoANGHO,  or  Yellow  River,  ho-ang-ho,  a 
great  river  of  China,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  geography  of  that 
vast  empire.  It  rises  near  lat.  34°  N.;  Ion.  98°  E. 
Though  broad  and  rapid,  it  is  in  many  places  so 
shallow  as  to  be  unfavourable  for  navigation. 
It  is  also  liable  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  that  it 
has  been  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  raise 
dykes  for  the  defence  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  about 
2000  miles. 

HoBART  Town,  ho'-hart  town^  the  capital  of 
Tasmania,  on  the  Derwent.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
governor  of  the  island,  and  has  several  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, custom-house,  barracks,  and  a 
good  hospital.  Manf.  Iron  goods  and  leather; 
shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  here  to  some 
extent.  Fop.  19,419.  Lat.  42°  50'  S.  Lou. 
147°  21'  E.   Fop.  2300. 

Hochheim,  hoke'-heijn,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Nassau,  4  miles  N.E.  from  Mayence.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  Main,  on  which 
aro  tho  vineyards  wliich  produce  the  true  hock, 
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a  name  improperly  given  to  Ehenish  wines 
generally.   Fop.  2300. 

Hochstadt,  hoke'-stat,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Franeonia,  on  the  Aisch, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Bamberg-.    Fop.  1750. 

Hochstadt,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  small  river  Eg-wied  into  the 
Danube,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Augsburg.  It  is 
noted  for  a  battle,  generally  known  as  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  in  which  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians were  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  and  which  took  place  be- 
tween this  town  and  Blenheim  in  1704.  Fop. 
2500.— The  name  of  several  small  towns  in 
Germany. 

HoEi,  ho'-i,  the  name  of  a  number  of  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

HoF,  HoFF,  or  Stadt  zum  Hop,  hof,  a  town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Franeonia, 
on  the  Saale,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Bayreuth. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  beer,  and 
leather,  v/ith  an  active  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
general  articles.  Fop.  12,018. — The  name  also  of 
several  other  small  German  towns. 

Hog  Island,  hog,  the  name  of  several  small 
islands  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Rhode  Island;  and  of  several  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas. 

Hog  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  off 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenmare  river. 

Hog's  Head,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Ballinaskelling  Bay.  Lat. 
51°  47'  N.    Lon.  10°  13'  W. 

HoGSTiES,  The,  y^oy-s2;i6V,  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  among  the  Bahamas,  50  miles  N.W.  from 
Little  Inagua. 

HoGUE,  La,  or  La  Hougtte,  hoge,  a  fortress 
and  roadstead  of  France,  in  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Valognes.  It  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  ter- 
minated by  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  off  which 
there  was  a  famous  sea-fight  between  the  French 
fleet  and  the  English  in  1692,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.   Fop.  2000. 

HoHENLiNDEN,  ho-hen-Uu'-den,  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  20  miles  E.  from  Munich,  noted  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1800,  by  the 
French,  under  Moreau. 

HoHENSTEiN,  ho' -Jien-stine,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
6  miles  from  Chemnitz.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  manufactured  here,  and  there  are 
mines  of  silver  and  arsenic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Fop.  5400.— Also  the  name  of  "several 
small  towns  in  Germany. 

Hohenzolleen-Hechtngen",  7io-Jien-tsol'- 
Urn  hesh'-mg-en,  a  principality  inclosed  between 
Wurtemberg  and  the  two  portions  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  the  sove- 
reignty of  which  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in 
1849,  in  consideration  of  an  animal  revenue  to 
be  paid  to  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
and  his  legitimate  heirs.  Area.  116  square 
miles.   Pop.  20,000. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaeingen,  Jio-Jien-tsoV- 
lern  sish' -ma-ring- en,  a  principality  of  Germany 
transferred  to  Prussia  in  1849,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen.  Area.  335  square  miles.  Fop. 
45,000. 

Holbeach,  7«oZ'-&eecA,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lincolnshire,  12  miles  S.  from  Boston. 
The  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure.  Fop. 
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HoLBECK,  hol'-bek,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  about  a  mile  from  Leeds.  Fop. 
15,824,  mostly  employed  in  woollen  factories. 

HoLcs,  or  HoLiTSCH,  ho'-litch,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Morawa,  46  miles  N.  from 
Presburg.  It  has  several  churches  and  re- 
ligious estabhshraents.  Mavf.  Pottery.  Fop, 
4333. 

HoLDERNESS,  JioV-der-ness,  the  name  given 
to  a  fertile  district  of  England,  in  the  E.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  lying  between  the  river  Humber 
and  the  North  Sea.   Fop.  26,584. 

Holland,  Kingdom  of.  {See  Nethee- 
LANDS,  The.) 

Holland,  New.   {See  Attstralia.) 

Holland,  North  and  South,  two  maritime 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  or  the 
Netherlands,  bounded  W.  by  the  German  Ocean, 
S.  by  Zealand,  E.  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the 
province  of  Utrecht.  They  consist  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  and  some  islands,  the  peninsula  being 
about  90  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  33  miles.  Area,  about  2150  square 
miles.  JDesc.  A  continued  flat,  which  lies  so 
low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water,  the  tide  being  prevented  from  overflowing 
the  country  by  means  of  natural  sand-banks,  or 
downs,  and  immense  artificial  dykes.  The  nu- 
merous canals  and  ditches  which  traverse  the 
province,  in  all  directions,  are  likewise  provided 
with  dykes,  and  serve  not  only  to  promote  inter- 
nal communication,  but  to  drain  the  land  of 
superfluous  water.  Rivers.  The  Rhine  and 
Maas,  or  Maese ;  and  in  addition  to  these  two 
great  rivers,  which  water  these  provinces  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  there 
are  several  smaller  rivers, — the  Vecht,  the 
Amstel,  the  Zaam,  the  Schie,  the  Rotte,  and  the 
Spaaren ;  but  they  have  so  little  current  as  to 
be  more  properly  considered  as  canals  or  water- 
courses. Lakes.  The  principal  is  that  of  Haar- 
lem. Canals.  {See  Haarlem.)  Climate  and 
Fro.  The  soil  is  in  general  productive,  consist- 
ing of  a  deep  rich  loam.  From  the  humidity  of 
both  soil  and  climate,  not  much  land  is  under 
tillage,  and  that  little  is  in  South  Holland.  The 
crops  principally  cultivated  are  wheat,  madder, 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural wealth  consists  in  the  pasture-lands,  which 
are  almost  unrivalled  in  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  the  grass  which  they  produce; 
and  on  these  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed, 
many  of  which  are  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Mavf.  A  variety  of  articles ;  viz.,  linen,  woollen, 
and  leather  J  also  paper,  wax,  refined  sugar, 
starch,  and,  in  certain  districts,  pottery  and 
tiles.  Large  quantities  of  gin,  or  "hollands," 
are  likewise  distilled,  particularly  at  Schiedam, 
near  the  Maas.  Cities  and  Totcns.  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  and  Zaandam  or  Saardam,  in  N.  Hol- 
land ;  and  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and 
Dort,  in  S.  Holland.  Fop.  1,196,909.  Lat.  be- 
tween 51°  40'  and  53°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  4° 
and  5°  20'  E.— Holland,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
governed  by  counts  or  carls,  and  subsequently 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain:  after  its 
emancipation  from  which,  it  was  ruled,  with 
some  interruptions,  by  the  house  of  Orange. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1795,  and 
subsequently  brought  into  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  France  under  Napoleon,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  Louis,  being  created  king  of 
Holland.  It  was  delivered  from  the  French 
yoke  in  1813,  and  from  that  period,  the  history 
of  these  proviuces  forms  a  part  of  that  of  tUe 
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Holland,  Parts  of 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.    {See  Nethek- 

LANDS.) 

Holland,  Paets  of,  a  division  of  England, 
in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  North  Sea.  In  this  dis- 
trict is  Holland  Fen,  containing  upwards  of 
20,000  acres,  which  has  been  drained  and  in- 
closed. Area.  Upwards  of  250,000  acres.  Po^:*. 
78,905. — Holland,  with  various  prefixes,  is  the 
name  of  three  parishes  in  England. 

Holland's  Dip.    {See  Bies-Bosch.) 

HoLLESCHAU,  Jiol'-B-shou,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
43  miles  E.  from  Brunn.   Pop.  6200. 

Holm,  hohri,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Orkney, 
giving  name  to  Holm  Sound,  a  strait  between 
Mainland  and  Burra,  connecting  the  German 
Ocean  and  Scapa  Flow.  Several  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islets  have  this  affixed  to  their 
names. 

Holme,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  and 
townships  of  England,  distinguished  by  various 
affixes. 

HoLMEiKTH,  holm' -firth,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Hudders- 
field.  In  1852,  this  place  was  wholly  over- 
whelmed by  a  terrible  inundation,  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  the  Bilberry  dam  reservoir. 

HoLSTEiN,  hol'-stine,  an  extensive  duchy  of 
Germany,  formerly  a  dependency  of  Denmark, 
bounded  W.  and  S.  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Elbe,  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Schleswig. 
Area.  3250  square  miles.  Besc.  A  generally 
level  surface,  with  low  hills  towards  the  E. ; 
the  extensive  pasture-lands  in  the  S.  and  W. 
being  secured  against  the  inundations  of  the 
ocean  by  artificial  dykes.  Rivers.  The  Elbe, 
Eider,  Trave,  Alster,  Binne,  and  Stor.  LaJces. 
Numerous,  the  principal  being  the  Plon-see 
and  the  War-der-see.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
oats;  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax,  with  some  hops 
and  fruit ;  its  principal  wealth,  however,  is  in 
its  pastures.  Minerals.  Lime  and  salt.  Towyis. 
Altona,  Rendsburg,  Kiel,  and  Gluckstadt.  In- 
habitants and  Religion.  The  Holsteiners  are 
mostly  German  in  language  and  predilections, 
and  are  generally  Lutherans.  The  king  of 
Denmark  had  originally  a  seat  at  the  German 
Diet,  on  account  of  his  Holstein  possessions, 
but  in  1806,  on  the  formation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  this  privilege  was  lost.  In 
1815,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he  was  re- 
admitted into  that  body.  In  1848,  this  duchy, 
with  Schleswig,  attempted  to  gain  its  indepen- 
dence ;  but,  after  some  severe  fighting,  it  was 
reduced  to  obedience  in  1850.  In  1863  the 
struggle  was  renewed,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
separating  this  duchy,  together  with  that  of 
Schleswig,  from  Denmark,  and  of  annexing  it  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  an  allied  Austrian 
and  Prussian  army  invaded  the  country  and 
drove  out  the  Danes,  after  a  short  but  desperate 
struggle ;  the  allies  continued  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  duchies,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Gas- 
tein,  signed  in  1865,  were  confirmed  in  their  act 
of  occupation,  as  the  executive  members  of 
the  Germanic  confederation.  Out  of  certain 
disputes  arising  from  the  carrying  out  of  this 
convention,  the  two  great  states  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  have  (June,  1866)  declared 
war  against  each  other.  Pop.  544,419.  Lat. 
between  54°  26'  and  53°  29'  N.  Lon.  between  9° 
and  11°  E. 

HoLSWORTHY,  hoUs-tvir-thy,  a  small  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  7  miles  S.W. 
from  Stratton.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  small  agri- 
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cultural  district,  and  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
union.   Pojk  1763. 

Holt,  holte,  the  name  of  several  parishes, 
townships,  and  boroughs,  both  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  small  populations. 

HoLTON,  hole-ton,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England  with  a  small  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

HoLwiCK,  hol'-tviJc,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Barnard  Castle, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  England,  caused  by  the  fall  of 
the  river  Tees.   Pop.  253. 

Holt  Island,  or  Lindispaen,  ho'-ly,  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  8  miles 
S.E.  from  Berwick-on-Twced,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
or  neck  of  sand,  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  water,  and 
may  be  crossed  at  that  time  by  foot  passengers 
and  horses,  and  even  by  carriages,  although  the 
passage  is  dangerous  without  a  guide,  owing  to 
the  quicksands.  JDesc.  A  continued  plain,  about 
9  miles  in  circumference,  one-half  consisting  of 
sandhills,  which  form  a  rabbit-warren,  the  re- 
mainder being  fertile.  Area,,  about  1000  acres; 
but  the  parish,  in  which  are  included  the  Farne 
Islands,  about  7  miles  distant,  has  about  3320. 
Desc.  The  soil  is  rich.  On  the  south  of  the  is- 
land lies  the  town,  inhabited  principally  by 
fishermen,  but  frequented  also  by  visitors  in  the 
summer  months  for  sea-bathing.  In  a  bay  on 
the  E.  is  a  small  harbour,  well  known  to  seamen 
for  the  shelter  it  affords  during  an  easterly  gale; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  stand  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  abbey.  The  Danes,  in  900,  destroyed  the 
latter,  when  the  bishopric  was  transferred  to 
Durham.  Pop.  about  1000,  chiefly  engaged  in 
lobster  and  other  fisheries. 

Holyhead,  hol-i-hed',  an  island,  seaport,  bo- 
rough, and  parish  of  Wales,  situated  off  the  W. 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  long  causeway,  which  may  be 
crossed  at  low  water.  The  town  is  23  miles  W. 
from  Bangor.  JDesc.  Generally  a  barren  rock, 
but  in  parts  it  affords  good  pasture  for  sheep. 
It  terminates  to  the  N.  in  a  bold  headland  com- 
posed of  serpentine  rock,  which  has  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  ocean  into  many  caves,  the 
resort  of  flocks  of  sea-fowl.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  a  long  street,  and  has  assembly- 
rooms,  a  church,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, and  a  market-place.  It  is  now  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  being  connected  by  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  with  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  England,  and 
having  become  the  chief  station  of  the  steam- 
packets  that  convey  passengers  and  the  mails 
between  England  and  Ireland.  A  harbour  and 
pier,  900  feet  long,  has  been  constructed,  to 
allow  vessels  to  land  or  sail  at  all  times  of  the 
tide,  and  a  lighthouse  has  been  built  on  this. 
At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  another 
small  island  or  insulated  rock,  called  the  South 
Stack,  on  which  another  lighthouse  has  been 
erected.  Holyhead  is  also  connected  with  Kings- 
town, near  Dublin,  on  the  Irish  coast,  by  a  sub- 
marine telegraph,  which  is  75  miles  in  length. 
Pop.  of  borough,  8773.  Lat.  of  lighthouse,  53° 
I  20'  N.    Lon.  4°  37'  W. 

HoLYROOD.    {See  Edinburgh.) 

Holystone,  ho'-le-stone,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  6  miles  W.  from  Rothbury, 
Pop,  426,— Bede  tells  us  that  3000  persons  wera 
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Ijaptized  here,  on  the  intl-oduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Northumberland,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  doubtless  received  its  namc; 

Holywell,  ho'-li-wel,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Wales,  in  Flintshire,  on  the  Holyhead  and 
Chester  llailway,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Chester. 
There  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  zinc 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  inexhausti- 
ble quarries  of  limestone.  Manf.  Utensils  of 
copper  and  brass,  cotton  fabrics  and  galloons, 
shot,  paper,  and  cement.  Its  easy  access  to  the 
sea,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Flintshire  coal-pits, 
render  its  position  advantageous  for  an  export 
trade  in  the  mineral  products  above  mentioned. 
The  stream  that  issues  from  the  remarkable 
Koly  Well  of  St.  Winifrid  is  the  most  copious 
spring  in  Britain;  it  boils  up  with  violence  as 
from  a  caldron,  and  sends  forth  every  minute 
upwards  of  1000  gallons  of  the  purest  water. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  immense  flow  of 
water,  by  connecting  it  with  machinery.  The 
town  is  well  built;  it  has  a  parish  church,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  To2J.  of  parish,  13,3S2;  of 
borough,  10,292. — There  are  a  parish  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  a  township  in  N  orthumberland 
of  the  same  name. 

HoMBEEG,  the  name  of  several  small  towns 
in  Germany. 

HoMBiJEG-,  Tiom'-hoorg,  a  town  of  Central 
'Germany,  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town,  9  miles 
:N.W.  from  Frankfort.  Manf.  Stockings;  but 
it  is  best  known  as  the  resort  of  travellers  for 
the  twofold  purposes  of  gaining  advantage  from 
the  use  of  its  mineral  springs  and  attending  its 
:garaing-tables.   Fop.  6987. 

Home,  home,  a  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
^bounded  by  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and 
■the  districts  of  Nev/eastle,  Gore,  and  London. 
Lake  Simcoe  and  the  rivers  Talbot,  Nottasa- 
"waja,  and  Severn  are  in  it;  and  Toronto  is  its 
•chief  town. — Home  Bay  is  to  the  N.  of  Cum- 
berland Island,  British  America.  Lat.  QQ^  30' 
.N.    Lon.  68°  W. 

HoMiNGTOjj-,  Jiom'-ing-ion,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshire,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Salisbury. 
Fop.  155. — Its  church  contains  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has,  perhaps, 
•attained  the  greatest  age  in  modern  times, — 
■G.  Stanley,  who  died  in  1719,  aged  151  years, 

HoNAir,  ho'-nan,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  95  miles 
W.  from  Kai-fung.  Lat  S4P  40'  N.  iow.  112° 
29'  E.— The  Pkovince  is  level  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  silk,  tea, 
flax,  and  hemp.  Area.  65,100  square  miles. 
Fo2J.  24,000,000. 

Honda,  hon'-da,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  S. 
America,  on  the  Magdalena,  66  miles  N.W. 
from  Bogota.  Fop.  6000.— The  Bay  of  Honda 
is  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  Granada.  Lat.  12^ 
20' N.   Lon.  71°  50' ^Y. 

Honduras,  Bmiisn,  or  Balize,  7ion-du'-ras, 
■a  British  settlement  on  the  E.  coast  of  Central 
America,  bounded  N.  by  Yucatan,  W.  by  Vera 
Paz,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  Guatemala. 
^xt.  600  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  50  miles .  Area,  about  17,000  square 
miles.  Besc.  Elevated  in  the  interior,  with  low 
grounds  along  the  coast ;  the  hills  are  covered 
•with  forests  of  mahogany,  logwood,  and  cedar, 
"While  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  rich  and  fertile, 
producing  maize,  rice,  arrowroot,  coffee,  sugar, 
•and  cotton.   Climate,  The  coast  being  open  to 
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the  sea,  the  easterly  breezes,  which  blow  from 
the  bay  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  temper 
the  heat,  which  is  not  excessive  at  any  time. 
From  June  to  September  heavy  rains  fall,  and 
this  is  the  most  unhealthy  season.  Zoology. 
The  red  tiger,  black  tiger,  tiger-cat,  leopard, 
other  wild  animals,  and  game  are  found.  This 
country  belonged  to  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who 
never  were  subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  though 
they  were  very  cruelly  treated  by  them.  These 
Indians,  however,  showed  a  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  British,  who  accordingly  made 
settlements  in  the  country.  It  is  governed  by  a 
superintendent  subordinate  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  possession  of  this  territory  by 
the  British  has  formed  the  subject  of  much 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  26,000. 

Honduras,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  S.  by 
Nicaragua,  E.  by  the  Mosquito  territory,  W.  by 
Guatemala.  Ext.  410  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  100.  Area,  estimated  at 
39,600  square  miles.  Fop.  26,000.— The  climate 
and  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  British 
Honduras,  while  it  is  rich  in  mineral  products, 
having  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  chief  town  is  Comayagua.  Honduras 
was  part  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Guatemala 
until  1820.  It  then  became  part  of  the  empire 
of  Mexico  under  Iturbide.  In  1813  it  joined  the 
federal  union,  formed  by  the  states  of  Central 
America,  but  it  soon  quitted  the  league  and 
became  an  independent  republic. 

Honduras,  Bay  oe,  a  large  and  convenient 
bay,  situated  between  Cape  Honduras,  in  lat. 
16°  N.,  and  the  island  of  Ambergris  Key,  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Yucatan,  in 
lat.  18"  N.  It  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Honduras  on  the  S.,  and  that  of 
British  Honduras  on  the  W.  It  is  well  known 
from  the  settlements  which  the  British  made 
in  it  for  cutting  down  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  town  of 
Balize,  or  Belize  {see  Balize),  on  the  sea-coast, 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

HoNELEUR,  haiu'-Jlur,  a  seaport  and  fortified 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to  Havre, 
from  which  it  is  distant  8  miles.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  sheltered  by  a  pier,  and  an  active  trade 
with  England  in  eggs,  butter,  and  fruit.  3Ianf. 
Lace,  hardware,  cordage,  sugar,  vitriol,  and 
alum ;  shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
herring  fisheries.  Fop.  9553. — This  town  held 
out  longer  than  any  other  in  Normandy  against 
Henry  V. 

Hong-Kong,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  river,  75  iniles  S.E. 
from  Canton.  Ext.  It  is  about  8_ miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Area. 
About  30  square  miles.  Besc.  Eocky  and 
barren,  but  valuable  as  a  British  colony,  from 
its  advantageous  position  on  the  coast  of  China, 
as  it  forms  a  centre  from  \yhich  an  active  trade 
is  carried  on  between  China  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England,  India,  and  Australia,  on  the 
other.  The  chief  town  is  Victoria,  situated  on 
the  coast  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.  Hong- 
Kong  was  cedea  to  the  British  by  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Nankin  in  1842.  Fop.  94,917,  ex- 
clusive of  military,  the  larger  portion  being 
Chinese. 
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HoNiTON,  Ao?^'-^-l^ow,  a  borough,  market-town, 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated 
in  a  fertile  vale,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Exeter.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  large  and  handsome 
street,  and  has  two  churches,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  hospital,  and  a  free 
grammar-school.  Manf.  Principally  lace,  the 
Honiton  lace  being  well  known  throughout 
Britain.   Poj?,  3301. 

HooGHLY,  lioog'-le,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  on  the 
Calcutta  and  Benares  Railway,  27  miles  N. 
from  Calcutta.  It  has  a  civil  establishment, 
which  consists  of  judges,  collectors,  and  other 
government  officers ;  and  a  government  college, 
in  which  the  English  and  Eastern  languages 
are  taught.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Portuguese  about  1538, 
and  after  their  expulsion,  in  1632,  by  the  Mogul 
troops,  it  became  the  imperial  port  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  In  1643,  the  English,  and  subsequently 
the  Dutch,  obtained  permission  to  erect  facto- 
ries ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
some  English  soldiers  in  garrison  there,  and 
some  of  the  native  troops  of  the  nabob,  recourse 
was  had  to  arms,  and  the  town  was  bombarded 
and  about  500  houses  burnt  down.  The  nabob, 
who  resided  at  Dacca,  highly  incensed,  sent  a 
large  force  to  expel  the  English  from  Hooghly ; 
but,  previous  to  its  arrival,  the  English  had 
retreated  to  Govindpore,  now  Calcutta.  In 
1757  it  was  taken  by  the  British ;  it  was  retaken 
shortly  after  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  but  ultimately 
fell,  after  a  few  mouths,  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  under  Clive.  The  port  duties  formerly 
levied  here  were  transferred,  in  1765,  from 
Hooghly  to  Calcutta,  and  most  of  its  opulent 
inhabitants  removed  to  that  city.  The  site  of 
the  old  English  factory  is  now  occupied  by  a 
handsome  gaol.   Po^.  about  12,000. 

Hooghly,  The,  a  river  of  Bengal,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  western  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  and  celebrated  for  having  Calcutta  on 
its  banks.  The  entrance  to  this  river,  about  15 
miles  wide,  is  rendered  extremely  dangerous 
and  difficult  by  numerous  sand-banks,  which 
are  frequently  shifting.  At  Calcutta  the  river 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  the  spring  tides  run 
up  towards  the  city  with  great  violence,  ad- 
vancing at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and 
frequently  overturning  boats  and  driving  ships 
from  their  anchorage.  The  followers  of  Brahma 
consider  the  Hooghly  sacred.  Several  towns 
and  villages  stand  on  its  banks,  and  few  rivers 
can  boast  of  a  more  extensive  commerce  than 
that  which  is  carried  along  its  stream. 

Hoo-ifAN,  hoo'-nan,  a  province  of  China,  in- 
closed by  Quang-tun,  Quang-si,  Knei-tcheou, 
Hoo-pe,  and  Kiang-si.  Its  surface  is  elevated 
and  fertile.  Its  name  means  "  south  of  the 
lake,"  all  its  rivers  being  tributary  to  the  lake 
Tenting,  to  the  N.  Pro.  Tea,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  20,000,000. 

Hoo-PE,  hoo'-pe,  "  north  of  the  lake,"  a  pro- 
vince in  the  centre  of  China  proper,  traversed 
by  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Pro.  Tea  and  rice. 
Fop.  about  30,000,000. 

HooEN,  hoorn,  a  fortified  seaport  of  N.  Hol- 
land, on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Amsterdam.  It  has  several  churches,  a  town- 
hall,  a  market-place,  a  naval  college,  and  a 
commodious  harbour.  Manf.  Woollen  cloths 
and  carpets ;  shipbuilding  also  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Fop.  10,000.— Two  noted 
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navigators  were  born  here:  Schouten,  who 
discovered  Cape  Hoorn,  or  Horn,  and  so 
naming  it  after  his  native  town ;  and  Tasman, 
the  discoverer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or 
Tasmania, 

Hope,  the  name  of  several  towns  and  parishes 
in  England,  with  small  populations.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  two  townships  of  the  United  States. 

Hope,  Maky's,  a  town  of  British  Guiana,  21 
miles  S.E.  from  New  Amsterdam.  Fop.  about 
2000. 

Hopewell,  liox>e'-wel,  the  name  of  several 
townships  of  the  United  States. 

Hopewell  Head,  a  cape  of  Labrador,  which 
projects  into  Hudson's  Bay,  British  America. 
Lat.  57°  N.  Lon.  77°  VV.— Hopewell  Bay  is 
also  adjacent. 

Hopkins,  hop'-kins,  a  county  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.   Fop.  1400: 

Hopkinsville,  Tiop'-Tcins-veel,  the  name  of 
several  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  United 
States. 

HoPTON",  hop'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  with  small  populations. 

HoR,  hor,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petraea,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
It  constitutes  a  part  of  Mount  Edora,  and  its 
form  is  that  of  a  steep  and  irregularly-shaped 
cone,  with  three  peaks.  In  the  highest  of  these 
is  a  grotto,  in  which  Aaron  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried. 

HoRBURY,  Jior'-her-e,  a  chapelry  of  England, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Railway,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Wakefield.  Fop. 
3000,  mostly  engaged  in  woollen  manufactures, 

Horeb,  hor' -eh,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  PetraBa, 
celebrated  in  scripture  history  as  Mount  Sinai. 
FEeigM.  8593  feet. 

HoRLEY,  Jior'-Uf  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Surrey,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  5 
miles  S.  from  Reigate.   Fop.  1415. 

Horn,  Cape.    {See  Cape  Horn.) 

HoRN-AvAN,  horn-a'-van,  a  lake  in  the  N".  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Umea.  The  river 
Skelleftea  issues  from  its  S.  extremity,  and  falls, 
after  a  course  of  110  miles,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Length,  50  miles ;  breadth,  10.  Lat. 
66°  N.   Lon.  between  16^  and  18°. 

HoRNCASTLE,  hom' -Tcas-el,  a  parish  and  town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Bane,  18 
miles  S.AV.  Irom  Lincoln.  It  contains  a  church 
and  chapel-of-ease,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  library,  various  schools,  and  a  union 
workhouse.  Tanning  is  carried  on,  and  it  has 
a  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  A  horse  fair,  which 
takes  place  in  August,  lasts  above  a  week.  Fop. 
4944. 

HoRNCHURCH,  horu' -chuYch,  a  parish  ana 
town  of  England,  in  Essex,  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Romford.   Fop.  2227. 

Hornsea,  horn'-se,  a  parish  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  on  the  North  Sea,  14  miles 
N.E.  from  Hull.  At  this  point  the  North  Sea 
has  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the 
land.   Fop.  1000. 

Hornsey,  horn'-se,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Paul's, 
forming  a  very  pleasant  subui'b  of  London, 
with  whose  citizens  it  is  in  much  favour  as 
a  place  of  residence.  Fop.  11,082.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Horse,  The,  horse,  a  small  island  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  off  the  entrance  of  Ardros- 
san  harbour,  Ayrshire. — Another  small  island 
off  the  entrance  of  Castle-Townsend  harbour. 
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Cork,  having-  a  tower  which  serves  as  a  land- 
mark. 

KoRSENS,  hor'-sens,  a  seaport  of  Jutland, 
Denmark,  on  the  Ilorsens  Fiord,  25  miles  S.W.. 
from  Aarhuus.  It  has  several  churches  and  a 
good  harbour.  ManJ.  Flannels  and  other  wool- 
len stuffs ;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  tallow. 
Fop.  5000.    Lat.  55^^  52'  N.    Lon.  9°  52'  E. 

HoRSFOKTH,  hors'-forth,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Leeds.  Fop. 
5281. 

HoEsnAST,  Tior-sTiam^  a  parish,  town,  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Sussex,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Arun,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Brighton,  on 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  it  has  a 
parish  church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  district 
church,  several  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonconformists,  a  county  gaol,  town-hall, 
and  union  workhouse.   Fop.  6747. 

HoRSLEY,  hors'le,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
ot  England,  with  small  populations. 

HoRTEN-,  ^or'-^(?w,atownofNorway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  Gulf  of  Christiania, 
opposite  Moss,  32  miles  S.  from  Christiania. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
naval  ports  of  Norway,  it  possesses  an  arsenal 
and  large  building-yards.    Fop.  3000. 

HoRTON,  hor'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  with  populations  varying 
from  70  to  1000. 

HoRWicn,  hor'-idj,  a  chapelry  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  5  miles  from  Chorley.  Manf.  Calico- 
printing  and  bleachhig  are  carried  on.  Fop. 
3171. 

HosHUiJ^GABAD.    {See  Saugue.) 

HosTE,  hoste,  an  island  situated  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity oi  South  America,  separated  by  Pon- 
sonby  Sound  from  Navarin  Isle,  on  the  E.,  and 
by  Beagle  Channel,  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Gor- 
don Island  on  the  N.  Length,  90  miles ;  breadth, 
50.    Lat.  55°  20'  S.    Lon.  69°  W. 

Hottentots,  hot'-en-tots,  a  people  who  in- 
habit the  S.  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  bordering 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  country 
extends  eastward  along  the  seacoast  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kafhrs,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Orange  river,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Bechuanas  and  Damaras.  The  races  of  Hot- 
tentots may  be  divided  into  three  :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony;  the  Bosjesmans  or  wild 
Hottentots,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts extending  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  colony;  and  the  Namaquas,  who  occupy 
the  N.W.  coast.  Various  missionaries  are 
stationed  throughout  the  country.  (See 
Africa.) 

HouGHTOis",  hou'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
townships  of  England,  with  small  populations. 

Houghton-le-Spring,  a  parish  and  town  of 
England,  in  Durham, 7 milesN.E,  from  Durham. 
There  are  iron  mines  and  coal  mines  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  parish.  The  town  contains  a 
handsome  church,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, and  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Bernard  Gilpin.   Fop.  22,582. 

HouNSLow,  houns'-lo,  a  town  oi  England, 
in  Middlesex,  on  the  Colne,  at  the  verge 
of  Ilounslow  Heath,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
London,  There  are  large  barracks  and  exten- 
sive gunpowder-mills  near  the  town.  Fop. 
5760.— On  the  heath  are  many  vestiges  of 
ancient  encampments. 
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HoiJRA,  or  HowRA,  hoo'-ra,  a  town  of  British 
India,  forming  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  and  situ- 
ated opposite  to  it  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hooghly. 
Here  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  to  the  N.W. 
provinces. 

HouRN,  Loch,  Jworn,  an  inlet  of  Scotland,  in 
Inverness-shire,  running  inland  from  the  Sound 
of  Skye.  Length,  13  miles ;  ^vidth  at  mouth,  5 
miles. 

HoussA,  or  Haoussa,  hous'-sa,  an  extensive 
country  of  Central  Africa,  which  is  but  little 
known  to  Europeans.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  extremely  industrious. 
Soccatoo  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  {Sea 
Africa.) 

HousTOi^r,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrew* 
shire,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Paisley.  Fop.  2490, 
chiefly  engaged  in  cotton-works. 

Houston-,  the  former  capital  of  Texas, 
United  States  of  America,  situated  on  Buffalo 
Bayou,  160  miles  S.E.  from  Austin  City,  which 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  state.   Fop.  6000. 

Hove,  hove,  a  parish  and  town  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  about  a  mile  from  Brighton. 
Fop.  9624. 

Howard,  hou'-ard,  the  name  of  two  counties 
and  several  townships  in  the  United  States. 

HowDEN,  a  parish  and  town  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  ferry,  21  miles  AV.  from  Hull,  on  the  Hull 
and  Selby  Railway.  It  contains  a  church,  seve- 
ral chapels  for  nonconformists,  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
palace  that  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Durham. 
Fop.  2376. 

Howth,  houth,  a  parish  and  fishing- village  of 
Ireland,  on  a  peninsula  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  8  miles 
N.E.  from  that  city.  From  its  elevation,  and 
the  two  lighthouses  that  are  built  on  it,  one  on 
the  pier  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
the  other  on  Daily  Point,  it  constitutes  an  ex- 
cellent landmark  to  the  mariner  by  day  and 
night.  A  magnificent  harbour  has  been  con- 
structed here,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  to 
vessels  bound  for  the  port  of  Dublin  ;  but,  from 
the  accumulation  of  sand  and  other  causes,  it 
has  become  almost  useless.   Fojj.  2600. 

HoxTON,  hox'-ton,  a  parochial  district  oi 
England,  in  Middlesex,  forming  a  suburb  of 
London.  Fop.  of  New  Town,  26,516 ;  of  Old 
Town,  25,779.— The  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  claim  that  this  manor  belonged  to  them 
before  the  Conquest. 

Hoy,  hoi,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  2  miles 
S.  from  Stromness.  The  cliffs  here  are  very 
fine,  and  there  is  a  harbour  at  Longhope,  from 
which  steamers  sail  weekly  for  Leith.  Length, 
15  miles ;  breadth,  5.    Fop.  1535. 

HoYA,  ho'-ya,  a  considerable  province  in  the 
N.W.  of  Hanover,  between  the  Ilunte  and 
Weser  rivers.  Fop.  125,000. — Its  chief  town, 
Nienburg,  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  40  miles 
N.W.  from  Hanover.    Fop.  2200. 

Hoylake,  hoi'-laik,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Chester,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Great  Neston,  It  is  much  frequented  for 
bathing  purposes,  and  there  are  two  lighthouses 
here,  which  guide  the  mariner  into  the  safe 
anchorage  of  Hoylake  Roads.    Fop,  509. 

HoYLAND,  hoi -land,  the  name,  with  various 
affixes,  of  several  parishes  in  Faigland,  with 
small  populations. 

Huaheine,  {See  Society  Islands.) 
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HuALLAGA,  oo-al-la'-ga,  a  river  of  Peru,  rising 
in  the  Andes,  at  a  height  of  13,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  500 
miles,  joining  the  Amazon,  in  lat.  5°  S. ;  lo7i.  75° 
40'  W.  In  its  course  it  forms  several  cata- 
racts. 

HuAMACHUCO,  or  GuAMACHUCO,  hoo-a-ma- 
choo'-ko,  a  tov/n  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of 
Truxillo,  55  miles  N.E.  from  Truxillo.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

HuAMANGA,  oo'-a-man-ga.    {See  Ayacucho.) 

HuBERTSBERG,  7^oo'-5^l^r^s-5oory,  a  village  of 
Saxony,  24  miles  E.  from  Loipsie.  The  treaty 
of  peace,  by  which  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
*  ended,  was  signed  in  the  royal  castle  of  this 
place  in  1763. 

HuDDERsriELD,  hud'-devs-feeld,  a  parish  and 
town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne, 
8  miles  S.W.  from  York.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
England,  and  has  three  churches,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  proprietary  col- 
lege, a  collegiate*  school,  and  various  other 
schools,  mechanics'  institute,  library,  news- 
rooms, and  philosophical  hall,  Manf.  Narrow 
and  broad  cloths,  serges,  kerseymeres,  and 
various  fancy  goods.  The  cloth-hall  is,  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  Leeds,  the  greatest  mart 
for  woollen  fabrics  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  cir- 
cular building,  two  stories  high,  divided  into 
two  courts,  and  subdivided  into  ranges  like 
streets  where  the  merchandize  is  exposed  upon 
stalls.  It  is  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand 
manufacturers  weekly.  The  connexion  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  by  canal  and  railway,  with  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  England  has  greatly 
increased  its  trade.  There  are  several  medici- 
nal springs  in  the  neighbourhood.   Pop.  50,250. 

HuDSOif,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Columbia  county.  New  York,  U.S.,  situated  in 
an  advantageous  position,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  the 
■  largest  ships,  30  miles  S.  from  Albany.  It  was 
founded  in  1784,  and  its  population  and  impor- 
tance rapidly  increased.  It  is  regularly  built, 
and  has  several  places  of  worship,  a  court-house, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  literary  society.  The 
creeks  on  the  borders  of  the  town  alford  fine 
sites  for  mills  and  manufactories,  and  a  large 
number  of  steamboats  ply  between  this  city  and 
New  York,  while  it  is  connected  with  Boston 
by  railway.  Fop.  7187.  Lat.  42°  12'  N.  Lon. 
73°  51'  W. 

Hudson-,  a  river  of  New  York,  U.S.,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  navigable  in  America, 
rises  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the  AV.  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and,  after  a  southerly  course 
of  more  than  300  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
below  New  York.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Albany,  near  the  head  of  the  tide,  150  miles  from 
New  York.  It  is  connected  by  fine  canals  with 
lakes  Champlain  and  Erie.  Fulton,  for  whom 
the  Americans  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  built  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam, 
launched  his  boat  on  this  river  in  1807. 

HuDsoN'sBAT,alargebay,orrather  inland  sea, 
of  British  America,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Canada, 
and  inclosed  by  land  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
N.E.,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
by  Hudson's  Strait.  Length,  900  miles ;  breadth, 
600.  Lat.  51°  to  64°  N.  Lon.  77°  to  95°  W.— 
It  obtained  its  name  from  Henry  Hudson,  who 
discovered  it  in  1610. 

Hudson's  Bat  Territory.  Under  this 
name  is  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  N.W. 
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America,  extending  from  hit.  43°  uo  70°  N., 
and  from  Cape  Charles,  Labrador,  to  a  line 
drawn  along  lon.  141°  \V.  from  Beaufort  Bay  to 
Mount  St.  Elias.  Area.  Between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  square  miles.  Uiverts.  The  chief  arc 
the  Moose,  Abbitibbe,  Mackenzie,  Nelson, 
Churchill,  and  C-oppermine.  Zoology.  Reindeer, 
musk-ox,  moose-deer  or  elk,  and  other  kinds  of 
deer ;  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  foxes,  beavers, 
otters,  racoons,  and  other  small  animals,  valu- 
able on  account  of  their  skins  or  flesh.  There 
are  also  numbers  of  water-fowl,  and  fish  is 
abundant  in  the  numerous  lakes.  Races. 
Esquimaux  and  Indians.  The  former  occupy 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
whilst  the  latter  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
the  other  regions.  The  number  of  Europeans 
settled  here  is  considerable,  amounting  to  some 
thousands,  who  are  generally  connected  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  established  for' the  purpose  of 
procuring  furs,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II. 
in  1670,  and  was  very  successful  in  its  under- 
takings. In  1858  a  portion  of  the  territory  was 
formed  into  a  British  colony,  under  the  title  of 
British  Columbia.    (See  Columbia,  British.) 

Hudson's  Strait,  the  narrow  sea  which 
connects  Hudson's  Bay  with  Davis'  Strait  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Length,  about  450  miles ; 
average  breadth,  100.  Lat.  between  60°  and  64° 
N.   Lon.  65°  and  77°  W. 

Hue,  or  Huefo,  hoo'-ai,  the  capital  of  Anam, 
Cochin-China,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  only  city  in  the  East 
that  is  regularly  fortified  according  to  European 
notions.  Its  walls  are  about  5  miles  in  circuit, 
and  inclose  the  palace,  with  an  inner  citadel, 
and  all  the  works  necessary  for  a  fortified  place. 
Fop.  about  100,000.  Lat.  16°  30'  N.  Lon, 
107°  12'  E. 

HuELVA,  ^oo'-eZ-va,  a  maritime  town  of  Seville, 
Spain,  67  miles  N.W.  from  Cadiz.   Fop.  7173. 

HuESCA,  hoo'-ais-ka,  a  city  of  Aragon,  Spain, 
on  the  Isuela,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Saragossa. 
It  has  a  university,  cathedral,  convents,  and 
a  foundling  hospital.  Here,  also,  is  the  old 
palace  of  the  sovereigns  of  Aragon,  which  is 
memorable  for  the  incident  in  history  known  as 
the  "  massacre  of  the  bell."  Manf.  Cloth  and 
leather.    Fop.  9200. 

HuESCAR,  hoo'-ais-kar,  a  town  of  Granada, 
Spain,  70  miles  N.E.  from  Granada.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware  and 
soap.   Fop.  6300. 

HuiSH,  hu'-ish,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
of  England,  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, 
having  small  populations  and  distinguished  by 
different  affixes  and  prefixes. 

Hull,  hull,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  rises  in  the  Wolds,  in  the  E.  Kiding, 
near  Great  Driffield,  and  falls  into  the  Humber, 
at  Hull,  formerly  called  Kingston-on-HuU. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a  seaport 
town,  borough,  and  county  in  itself,  of  England, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the 
great  inlet  of  the  Humber,  at  the  point  where 
it  is  entered  by  the  river  Hull,  34,  miles  S.E. 
from  Y'ork.  The  town  stands  in  a  low  level 
plain,  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  general  level  of  the  strata  varying 
from  6  inches  to  6  feet  below  the  high-water 
mark.  Thus  the  outfall  of  the  drainage  is  pre- 
vented by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  which  is  shut 
out  by  floodgates.    The  oldest  part  stands  to 
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the  W.  of  the  Hull,  and  is  inclosed  by  docks. 
The  parish  of  Sculcoates,  lying  to  the  N.  of 
the  Old  Dock,  contains  some  handsome  streets; 
My  ton,  to  the  W.  of  the  Humber  Dock,  is  the 
most  modern  portion ;  Garrison-side,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  communicates  with  Hull  by  a 
bridge  of  four  arches.  The  citatlel,  surrounded 
by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  has  a  strong  battery, 
commanding  the  Hull  roads  and  the  Humber. 
The  harbour  is  artificial,  having  been  formed  by 
deepening  and  widening  the  channel  of  the 
river;  and  vast  docks  have  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  shipping.  Of  these,  the 
Old  Dock  Avas  begun  in  1775:  it  enters  imme- 
diately from  the  river  Hull,  about  300  yards 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  1703  feet  long,  254  wide, 
and  23  deep,  and  covers,  with  the  commodious 
wharfs  and  quays  that  surround  it,  an  area  of 
13  acres.  The  Humber  Dock  was  completed  in 
1809,  and  covers  a  space  of  more  than  ten  acres. 
It  opens;  into  the  Humber  by  a  lock,  which  will 
admit  a  50-gun  ship,  and  which  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge.  The  Junction  Dock,  connecting 
the  Old  and  Humber  docks,  was  completed  in 
1829,  and  will  contain  fifty  or  sixty  large  vessels. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  dry  docks  for 
repairing  vessels;  the  Railway  dock,  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  and 
the  Victoria  Dock  and  adjacent  basin,  Avhich  is 
as  large  if  not  larger  than  the  Old  Dock.  There 
are  thirty  or  forty  chapels  for  different  deno- 
minations in  Hull,  and  fifteen  churches,  the 
oldest  of  which  is  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  a  large  and  beautiful  structure  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  partly  built  about  the  year 
1312;  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  St. 
John,  St.  Peter,  and  Christchurch  are  neat  and 
commodious  buildings.  There  is  also  a  floating 
chapel  for  mariners,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
Of  the  charitable  institutions,  the  oldest  is  the 
Trinity-house,  founded  in  1366,  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  seamen  and  their  widows ;  the  Charter- 
house hospital  was  founded  by  Michael  de  la 
Pole  in  1384,  for  the  support  of  poor  pensioners; 
and  there  are,  besides,  several  othsr  hospitals 
and  almshouses  for  the  poor.  The  grammar- 
school  vvas  instituted  in  1436,  and  its  school- 
room is  one  of  the  best  in  England.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  various  charity  and 
subscription  schools,  a  great  many  private 
schools,  and  a  proprietary  school,  founded  in 
1838,  known  as  Hull  College.  The  other  public 
edifices  are  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange, 
the  pilot,  dock,  stamp,  and  excise  ofiices,  two 
theatres,  concert-hall,  gaol,  library,  Mansion- 
house,  mechanics'  institute,  Lyceum,  and 
Athenaeum.  In  the  market-place  stands  a  neat 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  and  at  the 
end  of  Junction-street  there  is  a  statue  of 
VVilberforce,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
Hull  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  N.  of  England,  and  with 
London,  by  a  continuation  of  the  E.  Counties 
Railway.  It  is  also  connected  either  by  rivers 
or  canals,  with  York,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Birmingham, 
and  Bristol;  and  is  equally  open  to  the  E.  coast, 
the  continent,  and  the  North  Sea.  Steam- 
vessels  sail  from  Hull  for  London,  Yarmouth, 
and  many  other  ports  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as  the  principal 
maritime  towns  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  and 
a  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  whale  fishery.  Its  trade 
along  the  coast  and  inlands  in  coals,  corn,  wool, 
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and  manufactured  goods,  is  very  large.  Manf, 
Metal-founding,  cotton  and  flax,  soap,  sugar- 
baking,  white  lead,  brewing,  rope-making,  ship- 
building, flour,  and  linseed  oil.  Fop.  98,984. 
Lat.  53^^  45'  N.  Lon.  0^  20'  W.— Yfyke-upon- 
HuU  was  the  ancient  name  of  this  town;  but  in 
1296,  Edward  I.,  who  saw  its  great  natural 
advantages,  purchased  it,  and  called  it 
Kyngeston-upon-Hull.  He  began  the  forma- 
tioa  of  the  harbour,  and  thus  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  commenced.  By  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  it  had  so  progressed  that  its  exports 
amounted  to  one-seventh  of  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Under  Edward  III.  it  furnished  16 
ships  and  500  men  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
whilst  the  compl  ement  of  London  was  only25  ships 
and  700  men.  During  the  ci^dl  war,  it  declared 
for  the  parliament,  and  sustained  two  severe 
sieges  by  the  royalists.  The  old  walls  have  been 
entirely  demolished  by  the  extension  and  im- 
provements of  the  town. 

HuLME,  hume,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  about  a  mile  from  Manchester, 
within  the  limits  of  which  borough  it  is  included. 
It  contains  a  cavalry  barracks,  and  the  Man- 
chester botanic  garden,  which  has  an  area  of 
nearly  18  acres.    Fojj.  68,433. 

HuLTOJS-,  Little,  Middle,  and  Over,  hul'-fon, 
the  name  of  three  small  townships  of  England, 
in  Lancashire. 

HuMEEB,  hum'-ber,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  England,  dividing  Yorkshire  from  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse, 
the  Aire,  andthe  Trent,  and  is  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  waters  which  fall  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
kingdom,  draining,  with  its  tributaries,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  England.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Trent,  where  the  Humber  properly  begins,  the 
river  is  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  thence 
flows  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Hull, 
receiving  in  its  course,  the  Foulness,  the  Hull, 
the  Anchholme  and  the  Ludd.  Its  channel 
gradually  widens  until  it  attains  a  breadth  of  3 
miles,  and  it  empties  itself  into  the  German 
Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  Spurnhead 
and  Saltfleet,  in  a  vast  estuary,  6  or  7  miles 
wide.  On  its  N.,  or  Yorkshire  bank,  stands 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  or  Hull;  on  its  S.,  or 
Lincolnshire  bank.  Great  Grimsby,  New 
Holland,  and  Barton. 

HuMEERPGOE,  hoo-meev-por' ,  a  district  of  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  British  India.  Desc.  A  level 
plain  for  the  most  part,  with  fertile  soil.  Pro. 
Corn,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Manf.  Cotton, 
paper,  and  sugar-refining.  Humeerpoor  is  also 
the  name  of  the  capital,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  100  miles  N.E.  from 
Allahabad.   Fojy.  of  district,  about  300,000. 

HuNSDEUCK,  Iwons'-drook,  an  extensive  and 
mountainous  district  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  thickly 
wooded,  and  rising,  at  intervals,  to  a  height  of 
3000  feet.  It  lies  between  the  Moselle  and  thes, 
Nahe,  and  joins  the  mountain-chain  of  the 
Vosges. 

Hungary,  hun'-gar-e,  an  extensive  country 
in  Central  Europe,  forming,  under  the  title  of 
kingdom,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Austrian 
domhiions.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Austria 
Proper,  Styria,  and  Croatia,  N.  by  Galicia  and 
Moravia,  E.  by  Transylvania  and  Wallachia,  and 
S.  by  the  Banat  and  Sclavonia.  Area.  90,280 
square  miles.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
formerly  included  Transylvania,  the  Banat, 
Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Illyria,  but  it 
is  now  confined  to  the  Imiits  which  have  been 
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mentioned.  Divisions.  Hung'ary  is  now  divided 
into  five  districts,  respectively  named  after  their 
capital  cities,  Pesth,  Presbuvg,  Oedenburg,  Kas- 
chau,  and  Grosswardein.  Desc.  The  surface  of 
Hungary  varies  extremely  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  Carpathians,  an  immense  moun- 
tain-chain beginning  near  Presburg,  divide  it 
from  Galicia.  Several  peaks  of  this  range  rise 
to  the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  form  at 
the  tops  immense  masses  of  granite,  totally 
destitute  of  vegetation.  {See  Caepathians.) 
Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  N.  and  W. 
several  detached  ranges  of  considerable  extent. 
Immense  plains  also  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Rivers.  The  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Szamos,  March,  Maros,  Drave,  and  Save ;  the 
Theiss,Waag,Gran,  Hernod,  Bodrog,and  Temes, 
which  rise  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  also 
fall  into  the  Danube.  Lakes.  The  Platten  See, 
the  Neusiedler  See,  the  Palitsah  Lake,  the 
White  Lake,  and  many  others;  there  are  also 
large  tracts  of  marsh  land  on  the  banks  of  many 
of  the  rivers.  Canals,  The  principal  are  the 
Franzens,  or  Emperor  Francis  Canal,  and  the 
Beja  Canal,  both  of  which  connect  the  Danube 
and  Theiss.  Climate.  Among  the  mountains 
cold  is  predominant,  the  snow  Ijing  on  the 
ground  for  many  months.  In  the  S.,  the 
climate  is,  in  general,  mild,  in  the  sandy  dis- 
tricts extremely  hot ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  near  the  marshes,  damp ;  dampness, 
indeed,  being  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
climate  of  the  level  part  of  Hungary.  Minerals. 
Important,  consisting  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  salt,  alum,  and  coal.  Gold  is 
also  occasionally  found  in  the  sand  of  rivers, 
and  is  principally  sought  by  the  gipsies,  who 
wash  the  sand  to  procure  the  precious  metal. 
Precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  opals  being  the 
most  valuable,  are  discovered  in  the  mountains. 
Fro.  The  extensive  plains  lying  along  the  great 
rivers  possess  all  the  richness  of  an  alluvial  soil. 
In  the  N.,  clay,  stone,  and  gravel  predominate, 
and  the  ground  there  produces  but  a  scanty 
return,  after  considerable  labour.  In  the  S,, 
too,  there  are  many  tracts  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture.  The  large  heaths  of  Debreczin 
and  Kecskemet  are  covered  either  v^ith  sand  or 
with  the  most  scanty  vegetation.  Several 
other  tracts  are  covered  by  moving  sands, 
which  are  said  in  some  cases  to  be  in- 
creasing. In  the  N.,  barley  and  common  rye 
are  most  frequently  sown;  in  the  S,,  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  and  in  the  marsh  lands,  rice.  Oats, 
potatoes,  pulse,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  saffron 
are  also  cultivated.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  are 
grown  in  great  quantities,  and  extensive  pas- 
ture grounds  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Next  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and 
breeding  and  rearing  cattle,  the  manufacture  of 
wine  forms  the  principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  agricultural  districts  during 
the  autumn.  The  Hungarian  wines  vary  greatly 
both  in  taste  and  strength;  the  well  known 
Tokay,  being  unrivalled  in  quality.  Dense 
forests  and  woods  abound  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Domestic  Animals.  The  Hungarian 
oxen  are  large  and  well-shaped,  and  generally 
milk-white  or  greyish  white,  with  large  spread- 
ing horns.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  tine, 
particularly  a  peculiar  breed  with  curling'horns. 
The  horses  of  Hungary  seldom  reach  a  great 
height,  and  are  incapable  of  drawing  heavy 
loads ;  but  they  surpass  almost  all  other  breeds 
of  horses  on  the  continent,  in  elegance  of  shape, 
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as  well  as  in  vivacity  and  swiftness.  Bacon 
being  a  favourite  food  of  the  peasants,  vast 
herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  all  parts,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  surrounding  Debreczin 
and  Oldenburg.  A  few  buffaloes  are  found  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds 
and  fowls  are  plentiful ;  bees  are  kept  in  great 
numbers;  and  the  rivers,  especially  the  waters 
of  the  Theiss,  yield  large  quantities  of  fish. 
Towns.  The  principal  are : — Pesth,  Buda,  De- 
breczin, Presburg,  Szegedin,  Kecskemet,  There- 
sienstadt,  Erlau,  Schemnitz,  Raab,  Meava,  and 
Cremnitz.  Manf.  Unimportant,  being  gene- 
rally  confined  to  woollens,  silks,  linens,  paper, 
leather,  oil,  beer,  and  tobacco,  which  are  made 
in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  for  home  con- 
sumption. CoMMEECE.  Exp.  The  chief  are 
corn,  tobacco,  wine,  particularly  that  of  Tokay, 
and  wool;  also  wax,  tallow,  potash,  alum,  anti- 
mony afid  gall-nuts.  A  little  leather,  linen,  and 
iron  are  also  sent  out  of  the  country.  Imj). 
Chiefly  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. Nearly  1000  vessels,  some  of  which  are 
steamboats,  are  continually  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  Danube,  engaged  in  carrying  on  tlie 
trade  between  the  principal  towns  of  Hungary 
and  Vienna.  The  roads  are  generally  not  good, 
but  railway  communication  is  progressing. 
Races.  {See  Austria.)  Religion.  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek  Church,  and  Protestant,  the 
former  being  in  the  ascendant.  Although  there 
are  schools  in  every  parish,  and  gymnasia,  or 
high  schools  in  the  more  important  towns, 
mider  the  control  of  the  government,  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  for  the  most  part  but  im- 
perfectly educated,  but  the  higher  classes  are,  on 
the  contrary,  well-read  and  highly  intelligent. 
Governmeyit.  The  administration  of  justice  was 
formerly  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  as  the  government  of  Hungary  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  kept  in  check  by  the  great 
power  exercised  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
country.  The  diet  of  Hungary  was  composed  of 
four  estates  or  classes  :  1  st,  the  Catholic  prelates; 
2nd,  the  magnates ;  3rd,  the  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobles ;  and  4th,  the  representatives 
of  the  royal  free  towns.  The  magnates  and 
prelates  formed  a  chamber  by  themselves,  and 
the  representatives  formed  another.  The  perio- 
dical assembling  of  the  diet,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  was  only  once  in  five  years;  but  its  meet- 
ings were  much  more  frequent.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolution,  however,  in  1849,  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  government  was  placed  on 
much  the  same  footing  as  that  of  other  Austrian 
provinces.  Pop.  10,776,794.  Lat.  from  44°  to  49' 
34' N.  Zoj?.  14°  to  25°  3' E.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  now  called  Hungary, 
formed  the  western  portion  of  Dacia  and  the 
south  of  Pannonia.  In  the  3rd  century  the  Goths 
occupied  all  this  portion  of  Europe,  and  these  were 
driven  out  in  376  by  the  Huns,  whose  name,  it  is 
said,  gave  its  title  to  the  country.  After  the 
death  of  Attila,  in  453,  the  Ostrogoths,  Gepidte, 
and  Lombards  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
territory.  Subsequently,  in  the  7th  century, 
the  Avari  made  themselves  masters  of  the  land, 
but  had  to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Sclaves  and  Bulgarians.  Charlemagne 
having  conquered  the  Avari,  in  799,  the  Mag- 
yars, a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  a  century  before  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  entered  Hun- 
gary in  894.  Arpad,  the  son  of  Almus,  was 
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their  leader,  and  allying  himself  with  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  he  defeated  most  of  the  tribes 
who  then  occupied  the  country.   His  successor 
embraced  Christianity;  and  Stephen  I.,  called 
the  saint,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the  Magyars 
since  997,  took  the  title  of  king  in  the  year  1000. 
This  prince  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Sclaves  and  Bulgarians,  and  to  him  Hungary 
owed  the  greater  portion  of  her  social  institu- 
tions.  After  his  death,  in  .1038,  the  land  was  a 
prey  to  internal  dissensions,  until  the  accession 
of  Ladislaus  I.,  who  brought  peace  to  his  people  ; 
he  conquered  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  to  which 
his  successor  Coloman  added  Dalmatia.  Under 
Geisa  II.,  in  1148,  Transylvania  received  a 
number  of  Flemish  immigrants.    Bela  III., 
■who  had  been  bred   at  Constantinople,  in- 
troduced into  the  state,  civilization  and  the 
manners  of  the  Greek  empire.   He  married 
Margaret,    sister    of    Philip    Augustus  of 
France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  son  of  Henry  II., 
of  England;  and  under  him  Hungary  was 
divided  into  comitats.   Andrew  II.  led  the  fifth 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1222,  and  by  his 
weakness  allowed  the  power  and  privileges  of 
the  nobles  to  increase.  Under  Bela  IV.,  his  son, 
the  Mongols  ravaged  the  land;  and  after  his 
reign,  the  royal  power,  weakened  by  intestine 
discord  and  foreign  wars,  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Andrew  III.,  with  whom  closed  the  Arpad 
dynasty.   The  Hungarians  then  elected  Wen- 
ceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and,  after  his  abdication, 
Otho  of  Bavaria ;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  im- 
posed on  them  Charles  Eobert,  called  Charo- 
bert,  count  of  Anjou,  and  who  was  recognised 
as  king   in  1338.     In  his  reign  Hungary 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  it  com- 
prised, besides    Hungary  proper,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Transylvania, 
Moldavia,    and    Bulgaria.     Charles  having 
married  a  sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
Louis  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  to  that  kingdom  in 
1370.   After  him,  Marie,  his  daughter,  came  to 
the  throne,  sharing  the  government  with  her 
husband  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
In  their  reign  John  Huss  proclaimed  his 
opinions,  and  the  Turks  invaded  the  kingdom. 
Under  Ladislaus  V.— 1444  to  1458— the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  brave  John  Hunniades,  the 
regent,  whose  son  Matthias  I.,  was  elected  king 
in  1458,   This  monarch  was  possessed  of  great 
administrative  as  well  as  military  abilities ; 
his  reign  was  flourishing,  and  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  university  at  Presburg,  and  a  cele- 
brated library  at  Buda.   His  successors,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  and  in 
1626  Louis  II.  was  killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Mohatz,  or  Mohacs,  which  gave  a  great  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  for  many  years,  to  the  Otto- 
mans.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  Zapol- 
sky  now  disputed  the  possession  of  the  country, 
and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly. 
The  nation,  however,  did  not  recognise  the 
Austrian  domination  until  1570,  under  Maximi- 
lian II. ;  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  later, 
in  1687,  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  After 
that,  indeed,  the  emperors  had  to  suppress  the 
successive  revolutions  headed  by  Tekeli  and 
Eagotszy,  which  were  not  finally  put  down  till 
1711.     During  these  dissensions  the  Turks 
had  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
were  definitively  driven  out  in  1699  by  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz.  From  that  time  to  1848  the  nation 
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remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  Austria,  espe- 
cially in  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the 
wars  with  France  in  1793  to  1815,  when  it  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  finances  and  military 
forces  of  the  country.  In  1848,  however,  the 
discontent,  which  had  been  gradually  gathering 
force,  broke  out  into  a  great  insurrection,  and 
the  Magyar  revolution,  at  one  period  eminently 
successful,  was  only  ultimately  checked  by  the 
assistance  of  Russia.  The  circles  and  comitats 
which  had  previously  existed,  gave  place  to  the 
organization  of  the  five  districts  already  men- 
tioned. But,  in  spite  of  a  new  and  liberal  con- 
stitution which  was  granted  to  Hungary  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria  in  1S61,  considerable  dissa- 
tisfaction exists  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  their  country  is 
governed  in  connexion  with  various  military, 
financial,  and  religious  questions.  {See  Tban- 
SYLVAis^iA  and  Military  Frontier.) 

HuNGERFORD,  huti' -ger-ford,  a  parish  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated 
on  the  Kennet,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Reading. 
The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  through  it, 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  a  station 
there.  It  has  a  church,  some  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, and  ii  free  grammar-school.  Fop, 
3001. 

HujsTGRY  Hill,  hun'-grey  a  mountain  of 
Ireland,  in  Cork,  16  miles  W.  from  Bantry. 
Near  its  top  is  a  lake  from  which  the  water 
descends  in  a  series  of  cascades,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  70  feet  in  depth.   Height.  2250  feet, 

HuNSLET,  huns'-let,  a  chapelry  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  suburb  of  Leeds,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  bridges  across  the  Aire.  The 
Midland  Railway  has  a  station  here.  Maiif. 
Woollens,  potteries,  chemicals,  and  glass.  Po». 
25,763. 

HuNTE,  hoon'-taiy  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Osnabruck  marshes,  and  joins  the 
Weser  about  15  miles  from  Bremen,  after  a 
course  of  about  90  miles. 

Hunter's  Isles,  a  group  lying  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  same  name,  ofi"  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Tasmania. 

Hunterdon,  Imn' -ter-don,  a  county  of  New 
Jersey,  U.S.,  on  Delaware  river.   Fop.  33,654. 

Huntingdon,  hun' -ting -don,  a  market-town, 
borough,  and  chief  town  of  Huntingdonshire, 
situated  17  miles  N.W.  from  Cambridge,  on  the 
Ouse,  which  is  crossed  here  by  three  bridges 
that  connect  it  with  Godmanchester.  It  has 
two  churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  grammar-school,  town-hall,  theatre, 
and  two  gaols.  Ilanf.  Chiefly  beer,  with  a 
large  trade  in  coals,  timber,  corn,  and  wool. 
Fop.  6524. — It  is  the  native  place  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  baptism  is  entered  in  the 
parish  register  for  the  year  1599,  and  whose 
residence,  known  as  Cromwell  House,  is  still  in 
existence.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

Huntingdon,  a  county  of  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Huntingdon,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S. 
Fop.  25,000. 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England, 
inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  North- 
ampton, and  Bedford,  and  comprising  4  hun- 
dreds and  107  parishes.  Ext.  Its  greatest 
length  is  30  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  23. 
Area.  361  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  county.  The  N.  and 
N.E,  parts  consist  of  fens,  which  constitute  a 
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portion  of  the  midland  division  of  that  extensive 
tract  of  land  which  is  denominated  the  Bedford 
Level.  (See  Bedford  Level.)  Rivers.  Towards 
the  AV.  and  S.  the  land  rises  considerably,  leaving 
an  intermediate  valley  for  the  waters  of  the  Ouse, 
which  traverses  the  S.  angle  of  the  county,  and  for 
various  streams  which  fall  into  it  from  the 
valleys  between  the  hills.  Meres  or  Lakes. 
There  are  several  large  meres  or  lakes,  of  which 
AVhittlesea  is  still  the  largest,  although  it  has 
been  partially  drained  and  much  reduced  in  size. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  gravel,  covered  in  some  parts  by  a  thick 
coating  of  alluvial  earth :  there  are  no  minerals 
of  importance  in' the  county.  Climate.  Mild  and 
salubrious,  except  in  the  fens,  where  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air  and  the  want  of  pure  water 
operate  prejudicially  on  the  health.  The  up- 
lands originally  formed  one  large  forest,  and 
were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was 
under  forest  law;  and  the  county  derived  its 
name  from  the  sport  of  hunting.  Fro.  Wheat, 
oats,  beans,  turnips,  rape,  hemp,  and  mustard- 
seed.  Butter  is  made  in  large  quantities,  and 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  various  breeds  are 
reared  and  fed  in  great  numbers.  The  most 
celebrated  article  of  consumption  made  in 
Huntingdonshire  is  the  cheese  termed  Stilton, 
which  was  formerly  made  at  a  village  of  that 
name,  about  13  miles  N.W.  from  Huntingdon. 
Toicns.  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  St.  Neots,  and 
Kimbolton.    Fop.  64,183. 

Huntington,  hun'-ti?ig-ton,  the  name  of 
a  county  and  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  with  small  populations.  Also 
the  name  of  three  small  parishes  in  England. 

HuNTLT,  hiint'-le,  a  parish  and  town  of 
Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  situated  33  miles 
N.W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Bogie  and  the  Doveran, 
each  of  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  market-place  and  several  chui'ches  for 
EpiscopaUans,  Presbyterians,  and  members  of 
the  free  church,  with  chapels  for  Koman 
Catholics  and  nonconformists,  Man/.  Chiefly 
beer  and  spirits.  Fojy.  of  parish,  4329 ;  of  town, 
344S.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  of 
Scotland  Railway. 

HuEDWAE,  or  Heei-Dewar,  hoord-war',  a 
town  in  the  district  of  Seharunpoor,  Bengal,  on 
the  Ganges,  104  miles  N.E,  from  Delhi,  at  the 
point  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  great  resort  of  Hindoo  pilgrims. 
The  largest  fair  in  India  takes  place  here  in  the 
spring,  no  less  than  200,000  or  300,000  persons  at- 
tending it.  Every  twelfth  year  this  number  is  in- 
creased to  nearly  2,000,000  pilgrims  and  mer- 
chants who  trade  in  horses,  camels,  and  cattle ; 
shawls,  drugs,  dried  fruits,  and  other  commo- 
dities.  Lat.  29°  57'  N.   Lon.  78°  2'  E. 

Huron,  hu'-ron,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  receives  the 
surplus  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  Strait  of 
St.  Mary  on  the  N.W.,  and  communicates  with 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  AV.,  and  with  Lake  Erie 
on  the  S.,  by  the  river  and  lake  of  St.  Clair, 
Ext.  Length,  200  miles ;  average  breadth,  160 ; 
mean  depth,  more  than  300  feet.  Area.  Nearly 
20,000  square  miles,  being  only  surpassed  in  size 
by  Lake  Superior.  Its  E.  and  W.  shores  are 
capable  of  cultivation,  but  towards  the  N,  they 
are  steep  and  sterile.  Height  above  the  sea, 
nearly  600  feet.  This  is  also  the  name  of  several 
small  rivers  in  N.  America. 
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Huron,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S.   Fop.  27,000. 

The  name  also  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States. 

HuRRAR,  or  Haerar,  hur'-rar,  a  considerable 
town  of  E.  Africa,  130  miles  S.W.  from  Zeyla, 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
lying  on  the  S.E,  of  Abyssinia.  The  people  are 
industrious,  some  being  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  others  as  mechanics.  Fro.  Coflee,  wheat, 
gum,  and  myrrh,  Mavf.  Cotton,  cloth,  and 
hardware.  The  town  has  an  active  trade  with 
Zeyla  and  Shoa,   Fop.  Not  known. 

Hursley,  hurs-lc,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  Hampshire,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Winchester,  the  head  of  a  poor-law  district. 
Fop.  1540. 

Hurst  Castle,  hurst  kas'-el,  a  castle  now 
used  as  a  coastguard  station  in  Hampshire, 
England,  2  miles  S.E.  from  Milford,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  narrow  spit  of  land  nearly 
two  miles  long,  which  approaches,  on  a  cause- 
way which  runs  out  into  the  sea  nearly  2  miles, 
within  one  mile  of  the  coast  of  the  1.  of  Wight. 
Two  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on  the  beach. 
Charles  I.  remained  here  for  several  days 
previous  to  his  trial. 

HussiNETz,  hoos'-se-netz,  a  market-town  of 
Bohemia  in  the  circle  of  Prachin,  75  miles  from 
Prague,  celebrated  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
John  Huss,    Fop.  1500. 

HusuM,  hoo'-soom,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aue,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Schleswig. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  beer :  shipbuilding  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.   Fop.  4000. 

HuTTON,  hut'-ton,  the  name  of  several  small 
parishes  and  townships  in  England. 

Hut,  hoo'-e,  (almost  we),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  IS  miles  S.W. 
from  Liege.  It  stands  on  the  Meuse,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  that  river.  This 
town  is  of  considerable  antiquity;  but  it  has 
greatly  fallen  into  decay.  Manf.  Paper,  leather, 
soap,  salt,  tinwares,  hardware,  and  pipes.  Fop. 
10,632. — This  place  has  withstood  several  sieges. 
Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1718,  but, 
in  1815,  its  castle  was  rebuilt. 

HuzAREH  Country,  hus-dr-ai,  an  extensive 
region  of  Afghanistan,  supposed  to  be  the  Pa- 
ropamisus  of  the  Greeks.  Area.  80,000  square 
miles.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between  31"^  30^ 
and  37"^  N.   Lon.  between  62°  and  68°  E. 

Hyde,  hide,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Manchester.  Fop. 
13,722,  chiefly  employed  in  the  neighbourmg- 
coal-mines  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Hyderabad,  hi-der-ra-had' ,  an  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Hindostan,  formerly  called  Telingana, 
and  afterwards  Golconda,  which  comprises  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Godavery  and 
Kistna.  It  forms  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Ext.  About  350  miles  in 
extreme  length,  and  about  300  in  breadth.  Fop. 
Unascertained. 

Hyderabad,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, and  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
situated  on  the  Musah,  275  miles  N.W.  from 
Madras.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  It  contains 
two  palaces,  some  handsome  mosques,  and  a 
fine  building  erected  by  the  Nizam  for  the  Bri- 
tish resident.  Manf.  Unimportant,  and  princi- 
pally consisting  of  silks  interwovea  with  gold, 
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and  jewellery.  The  morals  of  the  city  are  of  the 
very  worst  description.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
200,000.    Lat.  17°  18'  N.    Lon.  78°  30'  E. 

Hydeeabad,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Scinde,  84  miles  N.E.  from 
Kurrachee.  The  fortress  stands  on  a  rock,  the 
foot  of  which  is  Avashed  by  a  branch  of  the 
river  Indus.  There  is  a  good  bazaar  and  several 
handsome  mosques  inside  the  fort;  but  the 
houses  are  mostly  composed  of  brick,  wood,  and 
clay,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  narrow- 
ness and  dirtiness  of  the  streets,  present  an 
extremely  mean  appearance.  There  is  a  palace 
of  the  Ameers  within  the  fort,  a  square  brick 
building  inlaid  with  coloured  porcelain  tiles. 
Manf.  Arms,  cotton  stulfs,  and  embroidered 
silks.  Fop.  25,000.  LaU  25°  N.  Lon.  68° 
35'  E. 

Hydea,  or  Idea,  Jii'-dra,  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  lying  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Morea,  between  the  gulfs  of  Nauplia  and 
^gina,  JExt.  About  10  miles  long  and  2  broad. 
Its  chief  town,  which  is  also  called  Hydra,  is 
built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  number  of  pyramidal 
rocks,  rising  in  an  amphitheatre  around  its  port. 
The  houses  are  almost  all  of  stone.  The  port  is 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  the  harbour, 
though  not  large,  is  deep  and  commodious. 
Manf,  Silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  soap,  and  leather. 
Trading  vessels  sail  from  Hydra  not  only  to  the 
ports  of  the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean, 
but  to  France,  Spain,.  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  37°  17'  N.  Lon.  23°  30'  E. 
During  the  war  of  independence,  this  was  the 
only  place  in  which  the  Greeks  could  feel  them- 
gelves  secure  from  harm.  Accordingly,  they 
came  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  Morea  and  Nor- 
thern Greece,  and  doubled  the  population ;  but 
when  the  continental  portion  of  Greece  became 
tranquil,  the  refugees  left,  and  the  population 
fell  to  its  former  number. 

Hyeees.    (See  Hieees.) 

Hythe,  hithe,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
England,  and  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  near  Romney  Marsh,  and 
11  miles  S.W.  from  Dover.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  ranged  in  one  long  street,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  sea.  Several  smaller  streets, 
however,  branch  off  at  right  angles  from  this 
chief  thoroughfare.  The  church  is  a  large 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end.  In  a  vault  or  crypt  under  the  chancel,  is 
an  immense  quantity  of  human  bones,  ranged  in 
a  pile,  traditionally  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
persons  slain  in  a  battle  between  the  Britons 
and  an  invading  army  of  Danes  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  court-hall,  hospitals,  a  small 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  reading-rooms, 
schools,  and  almshouses,  and  has  become  a 
fashionable  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  Of  par- 
liamentary borough, including  Folkestone,  Sand- 
gate,  etc.,  21,637.— There  is  a  government  school 
of  musketry  atHythe,underthe  superintendence 
of  General  Hay,  at  which  oflicers  of  the  army  and 
volunteers  may  qualify  themselves  as  instructors 
of  musketry  to  the  regiments  and  corps  to  which 
they  belong.  A  certain  per  centage  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  from  regiments 
stationed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
sergeants  attached  to  volunteer  corps  as  drill- 
instructors,  are  also  sent  here  annually  for  in- 
struction in  musketry.  Any  volunteer  has  the 
privilege  of  attending  who  chooses  to  apply  to 
the  War  Office  for  permission  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
station  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 
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[For  places  not  found  in  I,  look  in  J  and  Y ; 
Russian  names  in  JE  are  sometimes  begun 
with  a  simple  E.] 

Iae,  or  Yae,  1/ar,  a  Russian  word  signifying 
"height,"  commencing  a  great  number  of  geo- 
graphical names. 

Ibeeian  PENiisrsTJLA,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  from  Iberia,  the  name 
which  was  applied  to  those  countries  by  the  old 
Greek  writers. 

Ibi,  e'-be,  a  town  of  W.  Spain,  in  Valencia,  18 
miles  N.W  .  from  Alicante.  It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  it 
has  a  well-built  town-house,  and  an  old  parish 
church  with  a  fine  tower.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen; 
there  are  also  several  oil  and  flour  mills  in  the 
town.   Fop.  about  3000. 

Ibeos,  e'-hros,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  on  a  height  near  the  Guadalimar, 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Jaen.  It  is  well-built,  and 
has  a  parish  church,  court-house,  jmson,  and 
schools.  Manf.  Soap;  there  are  also  nume- 
rous flour  and  oil-mills  in  the  town,  and  some 
distilleries.  It  has  likewise  a  good  general 
trade.   Fop.  3650. 

Ibeail,  or  Ibeailow,  e-hra'-eel,  e-hra-e'-lof, 
the  principal  port  of  Wallachia,  130  miles  N.E. 
from  Bucharest,  on  the  Danube.  The  principal 
cargoes  of  Wallachian  produce  are  shipped  here. 
Fop.  About  6000. 

Iceland,  ice-land,  a  large  island  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  situ- 
ated between  the  N.  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic 
Oceans.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  is- 
land of  Europe,  but  it  properly  belongs  to 
America,  to  which  continent  it  has  been  as- 
signed. Its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Greenland  is  about  140  miles;  from  the  unin- 
habited part  only  95 ;  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  260; 
and  from  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  710.  Ext.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  325  miles;  its 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  190.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  39,000  square  miles.  Coastline.  Con- 
siderable, and,  on  the  S,E,,  almost  unbroken; 
but,  in  every  other  direction,  it  presents  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  bold  promontories  and  deep 
bays  or  fiords.  Desc.  The  surface  of  this  island 
is  in  the  highest  degree  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  its  soil  is  so  barren,  that  it  produces  no 
corn,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  volcanic  eruptions  are  continually  occur- 
ring in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  S.  No  part  of  the  globe  presents  such  a 
number  of  volcanic  mountains,  so  many  boiling 
springs,  or  such  immense  tracts  of  lava.  Almost 
every  hill  is  volcanic  ;  and  there  are  at  least  30 
in  the  island  with  large  and  remarkable  craters. 
Many  of  these  mountains,  too,  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice,  which  form  immense 
glaciers,  and  take  the  common  name  of  jokul. 
The  principal  range,  called  the  Klofa-Jokul  or 
Vatna  Jokul,  runs  along  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
island,  extending  inland  for  upwards  of  50 
miles :  the  highest  summits  of  this  range  vary 
from  3000  to  6000  feet,  and  are  called  Snffifell, 
Katlegia,  Thranda,  Skaptar,  Eyjafjalla,  Torfa, 
Orojfa,  and  Hecla.  The  last,  though  by  no 
means  the  highest,  has,  from  its  numerous  and 
dreadful  eruptions,  become  the  most  celebrated 
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mountain  of  Iceland.  The  culminating  summit 
is  said  to  be  Snoifell,  which  is  situated  in  lat.  64° 
47'  N. ;  Ion.  15°  35'  W.,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
about  4G00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
JRivers,  Lakes,  and  Springs.  Numerous ;  but  the 
former  are  more  remarkable  for  the  abruptness 
of  their  course  than  for  either  their  length  or 
usefulness,  and  some  of  them  have  a  peculiar 
taste  and  smell.  The  lakes  are  also  numerous ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  Thingvallatn, 
Hvitarvatn,  and  I\Iyvatn.  The  hot  springs  in 
Iceland  are  all  of  ditiercnt  temperatures,  varying 
from  the  warmth  of  new  milk  to  a  state  of 
violent  ebullition.  In  some  instances,  they  are 
impregnated  with  sulphur  and  other  mineral 
substances.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  are 
called  the  Great  and  New  Geysers,  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  Icelandic  verb  geysa,  "  to  rage." 
These  astonishing  phenomena  of  nature  throw 
into  the  air  great  jets  of  boiling  water ;  these 
issues  are  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  while  the  ground  around 
the  springs  trembles  perceptibly.  In  the  N,E. 
part  of  the  island,  near  Myvatn,  are  three  hot 
springs,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Geysers,  and  a 
sulphur  mountain,  on  which  vast  beds  of  sul- 
phur are  covered  with  so  thin  a  crust  as  to  be 
very  dangerous  to  the  passenger.  At  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island  is  the  cavern  of  Sutz- 
kellir,  formed  of  lava;  whilst,  on  several  parts 
of  the  coast,  basaltic  caves  occur,  not  inferior  in 
picturesque  beauty  to  that  of  Fingal,  in  the  is- 
land of  btaffa.  CLimaie.  Not  more  severe  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  high  latitude.  Fogs 
are  frequent;  but  the  air,  on  the  whole,  is 
wholesome.  Zoology.  Reindeer  and  bears,  which 
are  sometimes  brought  to  the  island  on  the 
drifts  of  ice.  With  the  exception  of  these,  foxes 
are  the  only  wild  animals.  The  birds  comprise 
eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  and  all  kinds  of  sea-towl, 
which  are  uncommonly  abundant.  Large  flocks 
of  swans,  as  well  as  wild  ducks  and  geese,  fre- 
quent the  lakes  and  marshes.  The  down  and 
feathers  of  the  eider  duck  form  an  important 
part  of  the  exports  of  the  island.  The  streams 
are  well  supplied  with  salmon,  and  there  are 
valuable  fisheries  of  seals  and  herrings  along 
the  coasts.  The  sheep  upon  the  island  have 
been  estimated  at  upwards  of  600,000,  the  horned 
cattle  at  24,000,  and  the  horses  at  20,000.  Pro. 
No  corn  of  any  kind  is  raised ;  no  woods  or 
trees  are  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stunted  birch-trees  growing  here  and  there  in 
sheltered  situations.  Grass,  and  a  few  hardy 
shrubs,  are  almost  the  only  natural  productions 
of  the  soil.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced, 
and  cultivated  with  some  success ;  and  turnips, 
radishes,  and  similar  roots,  thrive  tolerably  well. 
Pastures  are  found,  which  alTord  sustenance  for 
the  sheep  and  black  cattle.  There  are  few 
goats  or  pigs.  Minerals.  The  most  valuable  is 
sulphur ;  the  others  are  lignite,  chalcedonies, 
rock-crystals,  and  the  well-known  double-re- 
fracting spar,  for  which  this  island  has  long 
been  famous.  JExp.  Fish  of  all  kinds,  Iceland 
moss,  sulphur,  oil,  tallow,  butter,  wool,  worsted 
stockings,  down,  feathers,  and  the  skins  of 
sheep,  foxes,  and  other  animals.  Imp.  These, 
though  small  in  value,  are  various  ;  consisting 
of  corn,  spirits,  v/ine,  beer,  paper,  soap,  salt,  iron, 
tar,  coal,  cordage,  manufactured  articles,  and 
articles  of  colonial  produce.  Man/.  Entirely 
domestic,  the  members  of  every  lamily  being 
capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  household. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  oV  coarse 
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woollen  fabrics,  mittens,  and  stockings.  Eel. 
Lutheranism.  The  llcformation  was  introduced 
into  Iceland  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  no 
country  has  it  produced  nobler  fruits.  Pop. 
64,603.  Lat.  between  63°  24'  and  60°  33' 
N.  Lon.  between  13°  31'  and  24°  17'  W.  In 
874,  Iceland  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  colony 
from  Norway.  In  13S7  it  was  transferred,  with 
Norway,  to  the  crovvn  of  Denmark,  of  which  it 
is  still  a  dependency,  notwithstanding  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  About  the  year  1530, 
the  reformed  religion  was  introduced,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Icelandic  appeared 
in  1584.  Since  then,  its  history  exhibits  nothing 
remarkable.  The  chief  town,  and  indeed  the 
only  town  of  importance  in  Iceland,  is  lieikjavik, 
situated  on  the  Faxa  fjord,  a  bay  on  the  S.VV. 
side  of  the  island. 

Ico,  e'-ko,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Ccara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Salgado,  145  miles 
S.E.  from  Fortaleza.  It  is  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  and,  from  its  being  encompassed  by 
hills,  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable.  It  has 
a  trade  in  sugar,  hides,  cotton,  and  salt.  I*op, 
of  the  district,  7000. 

IcoLMZiLL.    {See  IO]S"A.) 

Icy  Cape,  i'-ce,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
America.    Lat.  70°  20'  N.   Lon.  161°  46'  W. 

Ida,  i'-da,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  30  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  Lat.  36°  12'  N.  Lon.  26°  54'  E.— Another 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  now  called  Psilorite,  with 
an  elevation  of  7200  feet. 

Idle,  i'-del,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  3  miles  N.E. 
from  Bradford.  Fop.  9155,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  stone  and  slate  quarries. 

Idle,  a  river  of  England,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
which  falls  into  the  Trent. 

Ideta,  id'-re-a,a  town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola, 
30  miles  N.E.  from  Trieste.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  a  handsome  church,  a  hos- 
pital, dispensary,  theatre,  castle,  and  mining- 
school.  Manf.  Silk,  lace,  linen  goods,  and 
cinnabar.  Its  chief  claim  to  notice,  however, 
are  its  mines  of  quicksilver,  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  afford  employment  and  support  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Top.  about 
5000. 

Iglau,  ig'-lou,  a  fortified  town  of  Moravia, 
situated  on  the  Iglawa,  and  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  50  miles  N.AV.  from 
Brunn.  It  has  a  large  provincial  si-hool,  six 
churches,  two  convents,  and  several  important 
public  offices.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  goods; 
a  large  trade  in  corn  and  hops  is  also  carried  on. 
Fop.  15,000.— The  Circle  is  hilly  and  well 
wooded,  with  an  area  of  891  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  190,000. 

Igualada,  e'-gwa-la'-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  Noya,  36  miles  N.W.  from 
Barcelona.  Its  principal  buildings  are  an  an- 
cient Gothic  church,  a  town-house,  small  theatre, 
and  numerous  schools.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen 
goods,  leather,  shoes  made  of  hemp,  cotton 
fabrics,  and  brandy.   Fop.  11,000. 

Iguape,  e'-gica-pai,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  'Sac-Paulo,  90  miles  S.W.  from 
Santos.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  rice,  rum, 
and  timber.   Fop.  8000. 

Iguaracu,  e-giia-ra'-soo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Pernambueo,  19  miles  N.  from 
Pernambuco.  It  stands  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  creek,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  ia 
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sugar  aiid  cotton,  which  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  district.    Fop.  5000. 

Igumen,  e'-gii-men,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital 
of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government 
of  Minsk,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Minsk.  Mavf. 
Bottles,  glass,  and  hardware.  It  is  a  place  of 
little  importance;  but  the  Circle  is  watered  by 
the  Beresina,  and  is  covered  with  wood  and 
heath.   Fop.  95,000. 

Ilchestek,  il'-ches-ter,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  Ivel, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridsre  of  two 
large  arches,  30  miles  S.VV.  from  Bristol.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  once  as  many 
as  sixteen  churches ;  but  it  is  now  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence,  and  has  scarcely  any 
trade.  It  has  two  churches,  three  or  four 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  town-hall. 
Manf.  Chiefly  glove-making.  Fop.  781. — At 
the  friary  of  this  town  Roger  Bacon  was  born, 
in  1214. 

Ildefonso,  St.,  iV -de-fon-so,  a  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  hills  of  Guadarrama,  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Segovia.  It  is  a  place  of  recent  date,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  royal 
palace  of  La  Granja,  built  in  the  French  style 
and  taste,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  nume- 
rous other  sculptures  and  paintings.  It  is  a 
residence  of  the  court  during  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  a  royal  manufactory  of  mirrors. 
Fop.  1200. 

Ile  de  Frau-ce.    {See  Isle  de  France.) 

Ilford,  Great,  il'-ford,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Essex,  on  the  Roding,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
London.  It  has  a  hospital,  which  was  founded 
by  Henry  II.  Fop.  4523.  A  station  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Ilfracombe,  z7';/ra-A:oow,  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  41  miles  N.W.  from 
Exeter.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
tin,  copper,  and  corn,  sent  from  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  to  Bristol,  and  a  great  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  in 
the  herring-fishery  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It 
has  a  commodious  harbour  and  an  excellent 
pier,  850  feet  in  length.  Of  late  years  it  has 
become  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Fop.  3034. 
— In  1346  this  port  contributed  six  ships  and  82 
mariners  to  the  fleet  destined  for  the  expedition 
to  Calais.  Steamers  run  daily  to  and  from 
Bristol,  and  at  longer  intervals  to  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

Ilkeston",  il'-Tces-ton,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  8  miles  N.E.  from 
Derby.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and 
consists  of  one  long  irregular  street,  which  con- 
tains many  well-built  houses.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  structure,  part  of  it  having  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  has  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  various  schools,  and  a  me- 
chanics' institute.  Manf.  Hosiery  in  all  its 
branches,  silk  edgings,  lace,  silk  mittens,  and 
also  a  superior  silk  fabric,  which  is  made  into 
gloves  in  London.  Fop.  8374,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  neighbouring 
district. 

Ille-and-Vilaine,  eel,  ve'-lam,  a  depart- 
ment in  the  N.W.  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  department 
Manehe,  E.  by  Mayenne,  and  S.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  W.  by  Morbihan 
and  C6tes-du-Nord.  Area.  2597  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  surface  is  in  general  level,  or  inter- 
sected by  hills  of  little  elevation.   It  is  divided 
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into  six  arrondissements,  which  are  named  after 
their  chief  towns.  Rennes,  Fougeres,  Montfort, 
St.  Malo,  Vitre,  and  Redon.  Rennes  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  department.  Rivers.  The 
Ille,  Vilaine,  Meu,  Couesnon,  and  Seiche.  It  has 
numerous  lakes,  or  rather  large  stagnant  pools 
or  marshes.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat, 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Apple  and  pear-trees 
are  abundant,  and  from  their  fruit  some  of  the 
best  cider  and  perry  in  France  is  made.  Poultry, 
as  well  as  game,  are  plentiful,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  dairy-farming.  Manf.  Leather, 
sailcloth,  sacking,  and  coarse  linens,  hats,  cor- 
dage, and  sewing-thread.   Fop.  584,930. 

Iller,  il'-ler,  a  large  river  of  Bavaria,  which 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Baad,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  90  miles,  joins  the  Danube  near  Ulm. 

iLLERTissENjt^'-Zer-^is'-sew,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Iller,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Ulm.  It  has 
two  castles,  a  chapel,  and  a  hospital.  Fop. 
1200.— The  District  has  an  area  of  65  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  11,000. 

Illiers,  il'-le-ai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure-and-Loire,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Chartres,  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle.  Manf.  Cloth,  blankets,  hosiery,  and 
leather.    Fop.  3003. 

Illinois,  il'-le-noi,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Kankakee 
and  the  Desplaines,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Indiana. 
After  traversing  the  state  of  Illinois  in  a  S.W. 
direction  for  nearly  400  miles,  it  joins  the  Missis- 
sippi in  lat.  32°  18'  N.,  18  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  1168  above  New  Orleans,  and 
1400  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  river  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  A 
canal  has  been  formed  from  La  Salle,  connecting 
the  river  with  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Illinois,  one  of  the  North- Western  states  of 
the  Union,  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin,  E.  by  In- 
diana and  Lake  Michigan,  S.  by  Kentucky,  and 
W.  by  Missouri.  Area.  55,410  square  miles, 
Besc.  The  state  is  bordered  on  three  sides  by 
the  great  rivers  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi ; 
its  N.E.  corner  touches  upon  Lake  Michigan, 
and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  and  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  run  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  into  the 
Mississippi.  JDesc.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
either  flat  or  undulating.  Two-thirds  of  its 
surface  consist  of  extensive  prairies,  and  the 
character  of  the  various  soils  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed may  be  defined  in  the  following  manner. 
— 1.  Bottoms,  as  ground  of  this  nature  is  locally 
termed,  bearing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  This 
land  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  all  the  principal  rivers :  it  varies  in 
width  from  a  furlong  to  two  miles,  and  is  of  in- 
exhaustible fertility.  2.  Newly-formed  land, 
found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  this  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  inundated  every 
year  when  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks, 
and  is  very  unhealthy.  3.  Dry  prairies,  ap- 
proaching the  rivers,  and  bordering  on  the 
bottom-land,  but  elevated  from  30  to  100  feet. 
The  prairies  of  the  Illinois  river  are  the  most 
extensive  of  any  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have 
alone  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres.  This 
soil  is  not  inferior  to  the  first-rate  river-bot- 
toms. 4.  Wet  prairies,  found  at  a  great  distance 
from  rivers,  or  at  their  sources.  The  soil  is 
generally  cold  and  barren,  abounding  with 
swamps  and  ponds,  and  covered  with  a  tall 
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coarse  grass.  5.  '.Timbered  land,  moderately 
hilly,  well  watered,  and  of  a  rich  soil.  6.  Hills, 
of  a  sterile  soil,  and  destitute  of  timber,  or 
covered  with  stunted  oaks  and  pines.  The  only 
part  of  the  state  which  is  thickly  wooded  is  in 
the  S.;  in  every  other  part  the  prairie  pre- 
dominates. The  forests  consist  of  oak,  walnut, 
sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  and  white 
pine.  Pro.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, turnips,  potatoes,  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  the  castor  bean.  Wheat  does  well, 
except  on  the  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  too 
rich.  Tobacco  grows  to  great  perfection,  and 
flax,  hemp,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  do  as 
well  as  in  Kentucky.  The  common  domestic 
animals  are  abundant,  and  large  herds  of  swine 
feed  in  the  forests.  Minerals.  Lead  in  immense 
quantities ;  indeed  the  mines  of  this  mineral  in 
this  state  are  considered  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  others  are  iron,  coal,  and  copper, 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  gypsum.  Salt  springs 
also  are  numerous.  Manf.  Chiefly  agricultural 
implements  and  iron  goods,  leather,  and  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  Po;?.  1,711,951.  iaf.  between  37° 
and  42°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  87°  17'  and  91°  38' 
W.— Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1818. 

Illora,  eel-yor'-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Granada. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  with  two  parish  churches, 
a  monastery,  town-house,  and  several  schools. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  stutfs;  there  are 
numerous  mills  in  the  town  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  flour.   Pop.  7000. 

Illyria,  Kingdom  op,  il-Ur'-i-a,  a  country  in 
the  S.  of  Europe,  lying  along  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  extent  of  which  has  varied  very 
considerably  in  different  ages.  Austrian  Illyria 
is  now  the  only  country  called  Illyria  in  official 
papers,  and  consists  of  the  crown-lands  of  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniola,  the  margraviate  of  Istria, 
the  duchies  of  Goritz  andGradiska,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Trieste.  These  three  last  were 
incorporated  in  1849,  and  now  comprise  the 
Austrian  Kiistenland,  or  coast  lands.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria;  E. 
by  Croatia ;  S.  by  the  Adriatic ;  and  W.  by  the 
government  of  "Venice  and  the  Tyrol.  Area. 
10,875  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  being 
intersected  by  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  in- 
terspersed with  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
Mivers.  The  principal  are  the  Save,  the  Drave, 
the  Laybach,  and  the  Isonzo.  Pro.  Rye,  oats, 
and  flax.  Wheat  is  not  abundant,  but  the  grape 
and  the  finer  fruits  of  the  south  of  Europe  are 
successfully  cultivated.  The  forests  supply  im- 
mense quantities  of  timber,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  production  of  silk.  The  pasture- 
lands  are  very  extensive,  great  numbers  of  sheep, 
with  cattle  and  horses,  are  bred  and  reared.  As 
the  forests  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface,  they 
afford  shelter  to  numbers  of  bears  and  wolves, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  source  of 
public  revenue.  Minerals.  Extremely  rich.  Cop- 
per and  iron  mines  abound,  while,  at  Idria, 
quicksilver  and  cinnabar  are  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  other  mineral  products  are 
calamine,  vitriol,  alum,  saltpetre,  zinc,  sulphur, 
some  gold  and  silver,  and  pit-coal.  On  the 
coast,  bay-salt  is  made  to  a  large  extent.  Manf. 
These  consist  of  linen,  woollen,  and  silk-goods, 
straw-plaiting,  and,  in  some  parts,  hardware. 
Its  trade  is  considerable,  but  from  the  imperfect 
means  of  transit  at  command,  its  development 
has  been  seriously  impeded.  A  railway,  how- 
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ever,  now  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Fop.  About 
1,300,000.— This  country  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Bonaparte  after  the  campaign  of  1809. 
The  Austrians  and  British  took  measures  for  its 
recovery  towards  the  close  of  1813,  and  after  the 
following  year  it  was  again  annexed  to  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

Ilm,  ilm,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  thcThuringcrv/ald,  in  Saxony, 
and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Saal 
at  Suiza. 

Ilmen",  il'-men,  a  lake  of  European  Russia, 
near  the  W.  borders  of  Novogorod.  JExt.  33 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  28.  It  receives 
numerous  streams,  and  discharges  itself  into 
Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Volkhov. 

Ilmenau,  il'-me-no,  a  town  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
on  the  Ilm,  18  miles  W.  from  Weimar.  Fop. 
2400.  A  battle  was  fought  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  Russians  and  Saxons  against  the  Swedes 
near  this  town,  in  1706. 

Ilminster,  il'-min-ster,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  lUe,  14  miles 
S.E.  from  Bridgewater.  It  stands  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  intersected,  at  right  angles,  by  smaller 
ones.  The  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with 
an  elegant  tower.  There  are  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  a  free  grammar-school. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  silk,  lace,  leather,  and 
glove-making.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.   Fop.  3211. 

Ilocos,  e-lo'-Tcose,  two  mountainous  provinces 
of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  a 
united  extent  of  120  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  33. 
The  plains  are  extremely  fertile,  producing  corn, 
coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cacao,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Buffaloes,  stags,  oxen,  and  horses,  abound  in  the 
mountains.  Manf.  Cotton  stuffs.  Fop.  360,000. 

Iloilo,  e-lo'-e-lo,  a  province  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  thickly 
wooded ;  but,  in  the  plains  and  valleys  between 
the  hills,  rice,  cotton,  maize,  cacao,  and  tobacco 
of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  Pojt?.  260,000. — 
Its  chief  town  has  the  same  name,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4000. 

Ilovla,  e-love'-la,  a  river  of  European  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  W.  of  the  government  of 
Sarato,  and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into 
the  Don  at  Fort  Donskaia. 

Imiretja,  im'-e-re'-she-a,  one  of  the  Transcau- 
casian  provinces  of  Russia.  It  stretches  along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  having  Min- 
grelia  and  Gwiel  on  the  W.,  and  Georgia  on  the 
S.E.  Area.  About  5000  square  miles.  Desc, 
Very  uneven  and  rugged,  being  traversed  by 
ramifications  of  the  Caucasus.  Rivers.  The 
Rioni  and  its  tributaries.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  tobacco,  madder,  and  hemp.  The  cli- 
mate being  extremely  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  cherries,  apricots, 
chestnuts,  and  walnuts  spring  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  vine,  also,  is  said  to  grow  spon- 
taneously. Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  bees  and  silkworms.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant; the  trade  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  Exp.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  corn,  wine,  fruit,  silk, 
wool,  and  wax.  Imp.  Manufactured  goods,  cut- 
lery, hardware,  and  salt.  Fop.  About  100,000. — 
In  the  14th  century,  this  province  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia;  but  it  afterwards 
became  independent,  and  was  governed  by  its 
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own  sovereig-ns,  one  of  whom,  in  volun- 
tarily made  it  over  to  Russia. 

Imola,  e-mo'-la,  a  fortified  town  of  llavcnna, 
a  province  of  Italy,  on  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Santerno,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Raverma.  It  is 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  has  an  hospital, 
a  theatre,  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
college,  and  a  public  library.  Manf.  Hosiery 
and  cream  of  tartar.  The  town  also  possesses  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine.  Foio.  8000, — This 
town  was  founded  by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins 
of  Forum  Cornelii,  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and 
was  afterwards  successively  held  by  different 
chiefs  who  ruled  in  Central  Italy.  Julius  II. 
annexed  it  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  it 
was  delivered  from  the  Papal  yoke  when  Ra- 
venna declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia  in 
1859,  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  Romagna 
and  Tuscany. 

Inca,  in'-ka,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Majorca, 
standing  on  a  low  hill,  17  miles  N.E,  from 
Palma.  It  contains  a  square,  several  churches, 
a  town-house,  and  various  schools.  Ilanf. 
Leather,  linen,  soap,  and  brandy.  It  has  nume- 
rous windmills  in  its  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
about  5000. 

Inch,  iywh,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  island. 
It  is  prefixed  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
the  names  of  parishes  and  islands  indifferently. 
There  are  many  of  the  former  with  small  popula- 
tions in  Ireland,  and  three  in  Scotland. 

Inch-Keith,  inch'-keeth,  a  small  rocky  island 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  halfway  between 
Leith  .and  Kirkaldy,  now  occupied  as  a  pasture- 
ground  for  sheep.  A  lighthouse,  with  a  re- 
volving light,  is  erected  on  it,  for  the  security  of 
vessels  navigating  the  Forth. — There  are  nume- 
rous other  islands,  with  different  affixes,  in  Scot- 
land, but  none  of  them  of  much  imxportance. 

India,  in'-di-a,  a  corruption  of  Hind,  the 
name  given  to  that  part  of  Asia  v/hich  lies  S.  of 
Tartary,  and  between  Persia  and  China,  with  the 
islands  dependent  thereon.  Resides  Hindostan, 
it  contains  the  Birman  empire,  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  Tibet,  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  a 
number  of  principalities  of  greater  or  less  di- 
mensions, all  of  which  are  described  under  their 
respective  heads. 

India,  British,  an  extensive  empire,  com- 
prising the  larger  portion  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Southern  Asia;  including  Ceylon,  British 
Burmah,  various  districts  of  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Andaman  islands, 
the  islands  of  Singapore,  and  Penang,  with 
Malacca  and  the  Straits  Settlement,  or  province 
Welleslcy,  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  This  vast 
region  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya 
Mountains;  N.W.  by  the  river  Indus,  the 
Suliman  mountains  and  the  river  llubb  which 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Cape  Monze;  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  with  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  also 
bounds  it  on  the  S.E.;  whilst  on  its  E.  frontier 
it  extends  into  Upper  Assam  as  far  as  E.  Tibet, 
and  is  elsewhere  separated  chiefly  by  mountain- 
ranges  from  the  Burmese  dominions.  Ext. 
2O0O  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1800  broad 
from  E.  to  W.  Area.  Estimated  at  1,400,000 
square  miles,  including  the  states  under  British 
protection.  JDesc.  For  a  general  description  of 
this  country,  as  far  as  its  physical  geography, 
and  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  its 
inhabitants  are  concerned,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  on  IIindostan,  Ceylon, 
jjoMB.vy,  Bengal,  and  the  names  of  the  various 
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divisions  and  states  comprised  within  its  limits* 
Presidencies.  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  with 
the  sub-presidency  of  the  North  AVestcrn  Pro- 
vinces, which  is  subordinate  to  the  presidency 
of  Bengal.  Bengal  is  the  seat  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  supreme  council;  Madras  and 
Bombay  have  each  a  governor  and  council,  and 
the  North  Western  provinces  have  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  without  a  council,  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment having  been  fixed  at  Allahabad.  It 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  policy  of  "annexa- 
tion," regarding  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
that  the  whole  of  India  literally  belonged  to 
the  British,  and  that  the  native  states  still  left 
independent  amidst  those  dominions  over  which 
our  direct  rule  prevails,  were  both  few  in  number 
and  unimiportant  in  size.  Such,  however,  is  far 
from  being  really  the  case.  A  vast  part  of 
Hindostan  is  still  subject  to  native  princes, 
either  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo,  who  reign  in 
all  the  pomp  of  barbaric  royalty,  and  govern 
their  subjects  with  despotic  authority,  only 
tempered  by  the  counsels  of  the  British  resident. 
To  enumerate  them  here,  however,  would 
unnecessarily  extend  this  article ;  but,  in  order 
to  convey  a  collective  idea  of  those  dependent 
upon  each  presidency,  we  ^\111  give  the  totals  of 
the  areas  ayid  popidatiGns  of  these.  Those  de- 
pendent on  Bengal  have  a  united  area  of  554,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  44,000,000, 
Those  dependent  on  Madras  have  a  united  area 
of  50,600  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
4,700,000.  Those  dependent  on  Bombay  have 
a  united  area  of  56,500  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  4,600,000.  In  applying  the  ex- 
pression "independent,"  as  it  has  been  done 
above,  to  many  of  these  states,  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  Europe.  In  what 
may  be  called  their  foreign  relations,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  possess  any 
freedom  of  action.  But,  within  their  own 
frontier,  the  authority  of  these  rulers  is  almost 
despotic,  and  not  a  few  of  them  possess  suffi- 
cient power  to  keep  alive  the  memories  which 
the  pohcy  of  annexation  serves  to  extinguish. 
Several  are  larger  than  Oude,  the  latest  of  our 
acquisitions  in  that  way.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  still  enough  of  native  rule  left 
in  India  to  give  British  power  the  equivocal 
advantages  suggested  in  the  maxim — divide  et 
impera.  Fuhlic  Works.  Great  works  of  public 
improvement  are  in  construction.  The  Ganges 
canal,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  which  will  be 
together  upwards  of  900  miles  in  length,  is  pro- 
gressing towards  completion,  and  will  have  cost 
when  finished,  nearly  2,000,OOOZ.  It  is  chiefly 
intended  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rich  plain 
lying  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
Another  canal,  450  miles  long,  is  being  con- 
structed in  the  Punjab.  Three  great  trunk 
roads  are  already  far  advanced;  viz.,  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  1422  miles;  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Bombay,  1002  miles ;  and  from  Bombay 
to  A  gra,  734  miles.  Parts  of  these  railroads  and 
other  short  branch-lines  are  already  completed, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  lines  are  in  progress. 
In  1866  there  were  5000  miles  of  railway  oijcned 
for  traffic.  The  principal  towns  in  the  various 
presidencies  are  already,  or  shortly  will  be,  con- 
nected by  telegraphic  wires.  The  Land  Revenue. 
There  are  three  different  modes  of  assessing  the 
land-tax  of  British  India;  1st,  a  perpetual 
settlement  with  the  proprietors  of  land;  2nd, 
temporarij  settlement  with  the  heads  of  villages 
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or  townships;  and  3rd,  a  definite  settlement 
with  each  individual  occupant  or  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  But  the  acknowledged  basis  of  every 
land-revenue  settlement  in  India  is  the  right  of 
government  to  a  certain  share  of  the  gross 
produce  of  every  inch  of  cultivated  land.  The 
share  may  be  alienated  entirely  or  partially,  or 
it  may  be  diminished  by  grants  from  govern- 
ment, or  it  may  be  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment under  engagements  extended  over  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years,  or  even  for 
perpetuity;  but  the  groundwork  of  the  land 
revenue  in  India  is  the  right  of  government  to  a 
share  of  the  gross  produce  of  all  cultivation. 
Land  is  assessed  witli  reference  to  the  pay- 
ments of  former  years,  and  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  cultivation,  and  of  the  season.  Justice. 
Imperfectly  administered.  In  each  of  the 
capital  cities  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras, 
there  is  a  superior  civil  and  criminal  court,  in 
which  the  judges  are  appointed  directly  by 
the  sovereign.  Within  these  cities  English  law 
is  held  equally  binding  upon  the  European  and 
the  native  inhabitants;  but  beyond  them, 
Europeans  alone  are  subject  to  English  juris- 
prudence. Exp.  The  value  of  the  exports  from 
British  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  in 
1864,  52,287,869Z.,  and  consist  of  those  articles 
which  have  already  mostly  been  enumerated  in 
the  article  under  the  head  of  HiifDOSTAisr.  Imp. 
The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  British  India  was  in  1864,  19,895,1451 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1865-1866, 
was  46,488,760?.;  whilst  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  period  was  47,186,930?.,  showing  a 
deficit  of  698,170?.  Army.  The  total  military 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general, 
before  the  sepoy  mutiny,  was  about  322,000 
men.  Since  that  time,  however,  numerous 
changes  have  been  made,  for  the  better  se- 
curity of  the  empire,  and  the  troops  of  the 
East  India  Company  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  British  army,  and  placed  on  a  similar 
footing  with  the  Queen's  troops.  Fop.  under 
British  and  native  rule  may  be  estimated  at 
190,000,000.  Lat.  between  S''  5'  and  34°  N.  Lon. 
between  66°  38'  and  97°  E.— The  origin  of  our 
Indian  empire,  as  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
"Professional  Anecdotes,  or  Ana  of  Medical 
Literature,"  is  attributed  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:— "Broughton,  an  English  surgeon, 
whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  open  the  commerce 
of  India  to  his  countrymen  by  the  following 
accident,  having  been  sent  from  Surat  to  Agra 
in  the  year  1636,  to  treat  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  emperor  Shaw-Gehan  (Shah-Jehan),  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cure  the  princess.  By  way 
of  recompence,  the  emperor,  among  other 
favours,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  free 
commerce  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his 
dominions.  Broughton  immediately  returned 
to  Bengal  to  purchase  goods  and  transmit  them 
by  sea  to  Surat.  Scarcely  had  he  returned,  when 
he  was  requested  to  attend  the  favourite  of  the 
nabob  of  the  province,  labouring  under  a  very 
dangerous  disease.  Having  fortunately  re- 
stored his  patient  to  health,  the  nabob  settled  a 
pension  on  him,  confirmed  the  privilege  of  the 
empire,  and  promised  to  allow  the  same  to  all 
the  English  who  should  come  to  Bengal. 
Broughton  communicated  all  this  to  the  English 
governor  of  Surat,  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
the  latter  that  the  Company  sent  from  England, 
in  1610,  two  ships  to  Bengal.  Such  was  the 
orijjin  of  a  commerce  that  has  since  been 
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carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  even  produced 
territorial  possessions  superior  in  extent  and 
population  to  the  country  an  association  ot 
whose  subjects  is  their  sovereign."  The  rise 
and  progress  of  British  India  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  closely 
identified  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  history  of  which  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  During  the  first  fourteen  years,  its 
members  v»'ere,  in  a  great  measure,  independent 
of  each  other.  In  the  following  ninety-five 
years,  although  they  then  had  a  common  capital, 
their  operations  were  confined  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  seas,  by  the 
civil  wars  at  home,  and  particularly  having  their 
right  to  such  exclusive  privileges  called  in  ques- 
tion as  they  had  been  granted  by  royal,  and  not 
by  parliamentary  authority.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  the  operations  of  the 
Company  were  confined  entirely  to  commercial 
transactions,  but  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch 
its  political  power  was  originated,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  armed  troops,  to  protect  the  pos- 
sessions and  territory  that  it  had  acquired. 
The  political  influence  and  powers  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  Hindostan,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced  in  1746,  during  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  in  that 
country.  The  French  had  already  set  the 
example  of  aggression  by  force  of  arms.  In 
1740  a  French  battalion  had  destroyed  the 
army  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  soon 
after,  the  French  officers  succeeded  in  disci- 
plining Indian  troops  according  to  the  European 
method.  Up  to  this  time  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  Company  had  been  merely  for 
defensive  purposes,  but  it  now  found  that  it  had 
the  power  of  acting  on  the  ofi'ensive,  and  the 
entire  difFevencc  of  the  notions  of  Europeans 
and  Indians  with  regard  to  points  of  law  could 
never  fail  to  furnish  opportunities  to  put  this 
new  means  of  power  into  action.  In  1749  the 
aggression  of  the  Company  began  with  its  pro- 
tection of  the  pretender  of  Tanjore.  Under 
pretence  of  illegitimacy,  the  nabob  of  this  dis- 
trict was  driven  out,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  cessions  of  territory,  and  then  restored,  on 
making  further  concessions.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  Company  in  India  was  finally  established 
by  the  battle  of  Plassy  in  1757,  when  Clive  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  with  a  small  body  of  3000  men,  of 
which  but  a  few  were  European  soldiers.  From 
this  date  the  British  Empire  in  India  has 
steadily  increased  in  extent  and  importance,  and 
has  only  been  imperilled  by  the  terrible  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857,  which  was  quelled  by  the  in- 
domitable valour  and  perseverance  of  the 
British  troops  under  the  command  of  Havelock, 
Outram,  and  Lord  Clyde.  In  1858  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  should  cease,  and  in  the  month  of 
September  of  that  year,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India,  while 
Lord  Canning,  who  was  then  governor-general, 
became  the  first  viceroy  under  the  new  regime, 
and  a  secretary  of  state  for  India  was  added  to 
the  government  at  home.  {See  HixnosTAif.) 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  governors- 
general  and  viceroys  of  British  India,  with  tho 
dates  of  their  accession  to  office,  since  the  battle 
of  Plassy,  in  1757 : — 

GOVEBlfOES-GENEKAL. 

Colonel  Clive   1759 

Mr.  Holwell   1760 
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India,  Further,  India.  -  beyond -the- 
Ganges,  or  Indo-China,  is  the  most  E.  of  the 
three  southern  peninsulas  of  Asia,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  E.  Himalaya,  W.  by  Hin- 
dostan,  E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Ext.  2000 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  900  broad  from  E. 
to  W.  Area,  may  be  estimated  at  540,000  square 
miles.  Divisions.  The  Burman  empire,  Siam, 
Anara,  Laos,iBritish  Burmah,  and  the  states  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  which  are  chiefly  tributary  to 
Siam.  British  Burmah  comprises  Aracan,  Pegu, 
Tenasserim,  and  it  includes  Prince  of  Wales 
island,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.  Besc.  Tra- 
versed generally  from  N.  to  S.  by  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains  and  vast  rivers,  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  overflow  their  banks,  and  submerge  a 
large  extent  of  country.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  are  built  on 
piles,  whilst  others  are  so  constructed  as  to  float 
like  ships  at  moorings  in  the  water.  Little  is 
known  of  the  interior,  where  it  is  believed  that 
many  independent  tribes  exist.  Fox).  20,000,000. 
{See  Anam,  Bdhmah,  Laos,  Siam.) 

Indian  Ocean,  that  portion  of  the  general 
ocean  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  is  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans,  and  S.  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
More  particularly,  it  may  be  considered  to  ex- 
tend from  lat.  25°  N.  to  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
and  from  lov.  20°  E.  to  146°  E.  Ext.  From  N. 
to  S.  about  6500  miles  long,  and  from  E.  to  W. 
from  4000  to  6000  wide. 

Indian  or  Western  Teeritory,  a  tract  of 
country  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  settled  portions 
of  the  United  States,  allotted  by  the  government 
of  that  republic  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arkansas 
and  S.  Kansas  rivers;  E.  by  Missouri  and 
Arkansas;  S.  by  Red  River,  which  divides  it 
from  Texas ;  and  W.  by  a  desert.  Area  of  the 
occupied  habitable  portion,  120,000  square  miles. 
Top.  Estimated  at  120,000  Indians.  Lat.  be- 
tween 33°  35'  and  39°  16'  N.  Lo7i.  between  94^ 
13' and  100°  30' W. 

Indiana,  in'-de-d'-oia,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Michigan,  on  the 
E.  by  Ohio,  S.  by  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Illinois. 
The  Ohio  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Ktatc,  and  Lake  Michigan  touches  it  on  the 
412 
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N.W.  Ext.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S. 
is  287  miles,  and  its  breadth  155.  Area.  33,800 
square  miles.  Gen.  Besc.  The  northern  half 
has  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  A  ridge  of 
hills,  commencing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  and  running  in  a  north-east  direction, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,  produces  a  broken  and  uneven 
country.  North  of  these  hills  lie  the  flat  woods, 
70  miles  wide ;  whilst,  bordering  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are  strips 
of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  of  a  rich  soil,  which 
are,  generally  speaking,  from  3  to  6  miles  in 
width.  The  prairies  on  the  Wabash  are  the 
finest  land  in  the  state.  Remote  from  the  rivers 
the  country  is  broken,  and  the  soil  light.  Be- 
tween the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan  the  land 
is  mostly  level,  and  interspersed  with  woodlands, 
prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  Rivers.  The 
northern  part  is  watered  by  the  Illinois  and  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan ;  but  the 
Wabash  is  the  great  river  of  Indiana.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  two-tliirds  of  its  surface. 
White  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Wabash,  is  formed  by  two  branches,  which 
spread  out  widely  through  the  whole  southern 
half  of  the  state.  White- water  River  in  the  S.E. 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Miami.  Fro.  Wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  In  the  vicinity  of  Vevay  the  vineyards 
are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
Minerals.  On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  the  best  kind  of  coal  is 
found  in  inexhaustible  quantities ;  and,  near  the 
sources  of  several  of  the  navigable  rivers,  there 
are  salt  springs,  from  which  salt  may  be  pro- 
cured in  abundance.  Near  Croydon  is  a  large 
cave,  abounding  with  Epsom  salts  and  saltpetre. 
Besides  these,  iron  and  copper  have  been  found, 
but  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Mavf.  Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  leather, 
hats,  paper,  soap,  and  agricultural  implements ; 
there  are  numerous  iron-works  in  the  state, 
with  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  oil-mills,  and  flour- 
mills.  Fop.  1,350,000.— This  state  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1816. 

Indianopolis,  in-di-a-nop'-o-lisy  a  town  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  capital  of  Indiana. 
It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state, 
upon  White  River,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge,  and  navigable  for  steamboats.  It  has  a 
state-house,  built  upon  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens, several  churches  and  meeting- 
houses, a  female  institute,  and  various  schools. 
Fop.  about  10,000.  Lat.  39°  55'  N.  Lon.  86° 
5'  W. 

Indians,  the  name  by  which  the  various 
tribes  of  aborigines  scattered  over  the  extensive 
continent  of  America  are  distinguished.  'J^hey 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and  nations, 
all  in  a  state  more  or  less  savage,  and  having  all 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  life. 
A  description  of  many  of  these  tribes  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  appellations.  They 
generally  decline  as  the  civilized  population  ad- 
vances into  the  country;  though  reservations 
of  land  have  always  been  set  apart  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  their 
support. 

Indies,  East,  in'-des,  a  general  collective 
name  given  to  all  that  vast  tract  of  country 
which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Tartary,  be- 
tween Persia  and  China,  as  well  as  the  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Sea,  such  as  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Ceylon,  Java,  the  Maldives,  Celebes,  Moluccas, 
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Philippines,  and  others,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  under  their  respective  heading's. 

Indies,  "West,  Antilles,  or  Columbian 
Archipelago,  an  immense  island-system,  ex- 
tending in  a  curve  from  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
in  N.  America,  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  S.  America.  This  name  was  applied 
to  them  by  Columbus,  under  the  idea  that  they 
I  formed  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  to  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  first  voyage  to  find  a 
western  passage ;  and  it  has  still  been  retained, 
though  the  mistake  of  the  navigator  has  been 
discovered.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands,  some  account  of  which  is 
given  under  their  respective  names : — Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Curapoa,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Bar- 
badoes,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Antigua,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Marie,  Galante,  Barbuda,  St.  Christo- 
pher, St.Eustatius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Anguilla,  St.  Thomas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Kico,  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Baha- 
mas, which  are  frequently  included  under 
the  general  appellation  of  West  Indies.  In 
most  of  those  islands,  European  colonies  have 
been  estabUshed,  wh-ose  industry  is  directed  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  peculiar  produce,  which 
is  exported  to  Europe  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Area  of  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
pelag-o,  86,548  square  miles,  of  which  the  Greater 
Antilles  occupy  nearly  83,000.  Lat.  between 
10°  and  27°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  59°  W.  and 
the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Indighirka,  in-de-gir'-Tca,  a  river  of  Siberia, 
which  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mountains  of 
Okhotsk,  in  lat.  61°  N.  and  Zon.  142°. E.,  and 
falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  several  mouths, 
after  a  course  of  about  800  miles. 

Indore,  in-dor',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Mahratta  chief  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  270  miles 
S.W.  from  Gwalior.  Although  the  city  is  ex- 
tensive, it  contains  but  few  good  houses,  most 
of  which  are  of  two  stories,  built  of  mud  and 
burnt  bricks.  It  has  some  mosques,  and  a  new 
palace  constructed  of  granite;  but  the  best  and 
most  handsome  edifice  in  the  city  is  that  of  the 
British  Residency,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Hindostan.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  22°  42'  N. 
Lon.  75°  50'  E. — The  State  of  Indore  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  several  isolated  portions  of  territory, 
which  lie  chiefly  in  the  table-land  of  Malwa  and 
the  Nerbudda  districts.  Area.  Estimated  at 
16,675  square  miles.  Fop.  1,500,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 21°  20'  and  24°  N.  Lon.  between  74°  60' 
and  77°  E. 

Indragiri,  iyi'dra-geer'-e,  the  largest  river  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,   Length.  200  miles. 

Indre,  midr,  a  river  of  France,  rising  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  department  of  Indre,  and,  after 
a  course  of  140  miles,  falling  into  the  Loire  be- 
tween Saumur  and  Tours. 

Indre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Loire,  5  miles  W.  from  Nantes. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  extensive  iron-works 
belonging  to  the  government,  at  which  cannon 
are  cast,  and  steam-engines  are  manufactured. 
Pop.  3000. 

Indre,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  by 
the  departments  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  the  Cher, 
the  Creuse,  the  Upper  Vienne,  the  Vienne,  and 
the  ludre-and-Loire.  Area.  2624  square  miles. 
Z>esc.  In  general,  flat;  though  a  few  low  hills 
rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  in  the 
S.W,,  and  help  to  relieve  the  monotonous  cha- 1 
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racter  of  its  scenery.  It  is  divided  into  four 
arrondissements,  which  are  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Chateauroux,  Le  Blanc,  Issondun, 
and  La  Chatre.  Chateauroux  is  the  capital  of 
the  department.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Indre,  the  Creuse,  the  Claisc,  the  Aron,  and  tho 
Fouzon.  Fro.  Corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Minerals.  Iron,  several  varieties  of  marble,  and 
lithographic  stones.  Manf.  Fine  woollen  cloth, 
iron  made  into  scythes  and  cutlery,  linen,  paper, 
candles,  earthenware,  and  porcelain.  Fop. 
270,054.  Lat.  between  46°  22'  and  47°  15'  N. 
Lon.  between  0°  52'  and  2°  10'  E. 

Indre-and-Loire,  a  department  of  France, 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  the  Loir-and- 
Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  and  the  Maine, 
ylrea.  2361  square  miles.  Besc.  Diversified  with 
hill,  dale,  valley,  and  plain,  with  a  climate  re- 
markably mild,  and  free  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements, which  are  named  after  their  chief 
towns.  Tours,  Chinon,  and  Loches.  Tours  is 
the  capital  of  the  entire  department.  Fivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Loire,  the  Vienne,  the 
Cher,  and  the  Indre.  Fro.  Corn,  wine,  hemp, 
flax,  liquorice,  anise,  and  coriander.  Agricul- 
ture has  long  been  in  a  backward  state,  but  the 
condition  of  the  department  is  improving  ra- 
pidly. Fruit,  especially  prunes  and  melons, 
is  very  plentiful.  Walnuts  and  almonds  are 
also  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  crushed 
for  the  sake  of  their  oil.  The  vine  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  many  of  the  wines  of  this 
department  are  much  esteemed.  Minerals.  Iron 
is  the  most  important,  and  there  are  some 
mill-stone  quarries.  Manf.  Unimportant.  They 
consist  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  earthenware, 
paper,  gunpowder,  and  iron  goods.  Fop.  323,572. 
Lat.  between  46°  46'  and  47°  43'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 0°  3'  and  1°  18'  E. 

Indus  River,  in'-dus,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Asia,  which  rises  in  Tibet,  on  the  N.  of  the 
mountain  Kailas,  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Hindoos.  The  geographical  position  of  its 
source  is  defined  as  lying  about  lat.  31°  20'  N., 
and  lon.  80°  30'  E.  After  passing  the  city  of 
Ladakh,  in  Tibet,  it  takes  a  S.W.  course,  and, 
after  forcing  its  way  through  the  range  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  near  the  mountain  called  the 
Hindoo  Hoh,  it  enters  Hindostan  in  about  lat. 
35°  N.  Its  course  is  generally  to  the  south.  In 
lat.  28°  20'  it  is  joined  by  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Punjaub,  united  into  one  stream,  called  the 
Punjnud,  from  which  point  it  turns  to  the  S.E., 
and  enters  the  province  of  Scinde  between  lat. 
25°  and  26°  N.  It  is  again  divided  by  a  large 
island  into  two  considerable  branches :  the 
principal  or  western  branch,  after  passing  tho 
city  of  Tatta,  divides  into  several  streams,  which 
form  a  delta  between  Hyderabad,  at  the  apex, 
and  Kurrachee  and  Luckput-Bunder,  at  either 
extremity  of  the  base,  about  130  miles  in  length 
and  breadth.  The  tide  rises  nearly  up  to  Tatta, 
a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  this  river  has  been  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  150,000,000  tons  annually. 
Length.  Estimated  at  1700  miles. 

Ingelheim,  in'-gel-hime,  a  market-town  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Selz,  8  miles  S.W. 
from  Mayence.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  has  two  churches.  The  town  was  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  French  Emperor  Charle- 
magne. Manf.  Paper,  and  it  has  a  trade  in  oil 
and  wine.   Fop.  2500. 

Ingolstadt,  in'-gol-stat^  a  town  and  fortress 
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of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Ratisbon.  Its  fortifications  were  de- 
molished in  1820,  but  they  have  since  been 
rebuilt,  and  are  now  considerably  strong'er  than 
they  were  before.  It  is  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance, having-  both  civil  and  military  offices  and 
a  court  of  law.  Its  public  buildings  are  an 
arsenal,  town-house,  old  castle,  hospital,  a 
monastery,  nunnery,  and  various  schools  and 
churches.  Manf.  AVoollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
gunpowder,  playing-cards,  and  potash.  Fop, 
19,397.  This  place  had  a  university  of  some 
celebrity,  founded  in  1472.  It  was  transferred 
to  Landshut  in  1800,  but  in  1826  it  was  again 
removed  to  Munich. 

Ikgouville,  ang'-oo-veel,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  about  half  a 
mile  N.W.  from  Havre,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
to  form  a  suburb.  It  is  built  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  contains  many  fine 
villas  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Havre. 
Manf.  Eopes,  earthenware,  chemicals,  and  tiles. 
Fop.  12,100. 

Ingul,  in'-gul,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  and  joining  the  Bug  at 
the  town  of  Nikolaiefi',  after  a  course  of  170 
miles. 

Inkeemann",  in -Jeer-man,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Taurida,  about  3  miles  E. 
from  Sebastopol,  and  now  in  ruins.  General 
Cathcart,  and  many  other  brave  men,  fell  here, 
on  Nov.  5th,  1851,  in  a  severe  battle  sustained 
by  8000  British  soldiers,  for  several  hours, 
against  a  force  of  more  than  60,000  Russians. 

Inis",  in,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  a  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  RhjEtian  Alps,  and  forming  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful  valleys  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Engadine.  It  traverses  the 
Tyrol  from  west  to  east,  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  280  miles,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau. 
It  is  well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish. 

Inn,  a  circle  of  Upper  Austria,  taking  its 
name  from  the  above  river,  which  flows  along 
part  of  its  W.  frontier,  and  separates  Austria 
from  Bavaria.  Area.  2355  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with  fertile 
valleys  lying  between  the  hills.   Fojj.  145,000. 

Inneeleithen,  in'-ner-lee'-then,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Peebles,  much  re- 
sorted to  on  account  of  its  saline  springs.  It  is 
the  "  St.  Ronan's  Well"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Fop.  1853. 

Innis,  in'-nis,  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  nume- 
rous parishes,  towns,  and  islands  in  Ireland, 
with  populations  ranging  between  500  and 
15,000. 

Innspeijck:,  or  Innsbeuck,  ins'-LrooJc,  "bridge 
of  the  Inn,"  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Still  and  the  Inn,  with  a  beautiful 
bridge  over  the  latter  river,  58  miles  S.W.  from 
Munich.  There  are  several  public  edifices  in  the 
town,  more  remarkable,  however,  for  size  than 
elegance;  such  as  the  government-house,  the 
town-house,  the  opera,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
barracks.  The  only  buildings  that  can  boast  of 
any  architectural  beauty  are  the  small  chapel 
erected  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  and  the  great  hall  in 
the  old  palace,  which  was  the  former  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Tyrol.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  Hofkirche,  containing  the  tomb  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  although  he  is  not  inferred  in  it, 
beautifully  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
in  bronze,  and  that  of  Hofer,  the  celebrated 
patriot.  There  are  several  other  churches,  con- 
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taining  some  good  paintings,  a  lyceum  or 
academy,  a  medical  school,  a  university,  founded 
in  1672,  attached  to  which  is  a  museum  called 
the  Ferdinandeum,  a  town-house,  custom-house, 
and  a  register  office,  or  chancery.  Mavf. 
Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  gloves,  and 
glass.  Fop.  14,500.— In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place,  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  performed 
many  noble  deeds  in  the  war  of  independence. 

Inoweazlaw,  or  Jung-Beeslau,  i'-nou-ras'- 
law,  a  town  and  capital  of  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Brom- 
berg.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Jews'  synagogue, 
a  hospital,  a  court  of  law,  and  several  publio 
offices.  Mavf.  Saltpetre,  beer,  and  spirits.  Fop. 
6000. — The  Ciecle  is  flat,  but  fertile,  and  has  an 
area  of  557  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
64,000. 

Insaea,  or  Insae,  in'-sar,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isa,  68  miles  N.W. 
from  Penza.  Fop.  2500.— This  town  is  the 
capital  of  a  Disteict  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  of  120,000. 

I:ssT:E'RBV'Ra,in'-stair-hoorg,2L  town  and  capital 
of  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  E. 
Prussia,  16  miles  W.  from  Gumbinnen.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  castle,  several  schools,  an  infir- 
mary, court  of  law,  and  other  public  offices. 
Mayif.  Leather,  linen,  beer,  spirits,  and  earthen- 
ware. Fop.  10,900.— The  Ciecle  is  fiat,  well 
wooded,  and  tolerably  fertile.  Area.  About  400 
square  miles.    Fop.  60,000. 

Inteelachen,  or  Inteblaken,  in-ter-la'-Tcen, 
*'  between  the  lakes,"  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
26  miles  S.E.  from  Bern.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  near  the  bank  of  the  Aar,  in  the  valley 
of  Boedeli,  between  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and 
Tliun.  It  has  a  fine  old  castle  and  a  picturesque 
church.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  cheapness  of  provisions  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  a  great  many  Englishmen  resort 
to  it  during  the  summer  months. 

Intea,  in'-fra,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  35  miles  N.  from 
Novara.  Manf.  Cheese,  wine,  and  brandy. 
Fop.  4397. 

Inveeaet,  in-ve-rair'-e,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Argyie, 
in  a  parish  of  the  same  name,  42  miles  n!w. 
from  Glasgow.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  bay, 
about  8  miles  from  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne.  The 
town,  though  small,  is  neat  and  handsome.  It 
has  three  churches,  for  Episcopahans,  Presby- 
terians, and  members  of  the  Free  Church,  and  a 
gaol,  which  contains  a  range  of  handsome  rooms 
for  judicial  purposes.  The  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  the  herring-fishery,  which  appears  to 
have  flourished  here  from  time  immemorial. 
Foj).  1075. — Inverary  Castle,  a  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Argyie,  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Inveegoedon,  in-ver-gor'-don,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Ross-shire,  on  the  Firth  of  Cro- 
marty, about  midway  between  Tain  and  Ding- 
wall. It  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for 
small  craft.  There  are  large  flour-mills  in  the 
village,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chicliy  engaged 
in  spinning  linen  yarn  and  fishing.   Fop.  1122. 

Invekkeithing,  in-vcr-'kee' -thing,  a  royal 
burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Edhiburgh.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  a  commodious  harbour,  a  parish  church, 
a  chapel  for  nonconformists,  and  a  town-hall. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  tAvo  foundries,  a  large 
distillery,  a  brewery,  and  yards  for  shipbuilding 
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and  tanning  leather.  Fop,  of  parish,  3124. — 
This  place  holds  a  charter  from  William  the 
Lion,  which  confirms  another  of  still  more 
ancient  date. 

Inverness-shire,  in-ver-nes' -sheer,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ross-shire 
and  part  of  the  Moray  Firth ;  E.  by  the  counties 
of  Nairn,  Moray,  and  Aberdeen ;  S.  by  those  of 
Perth  and  Arg-yle;  and  VV.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ext,  About  85  miles  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  about  50  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Area.  4255  square  miles.  A  small  insulated 
district  between  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Moray 
is  annexed  to  it,  and  several  of  the  Hebrides. 
These  are  Harris,  as  the  southern  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Lewis  is  called,  North  and  South  Uist, 
Benbecula,  Skye,  Barra,  Eigg,  and  the  smaller 
islets  which  arc  situated  along  the  coast.  Besc. 
For  the  most  part  extremely  rugged  and  uneven, 
consisting  of  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  narrow  and  .deep 
valleys.  These  mountains  stretch  across  the 
whole  county,  and  lie  parallel  to  every  valley, 
rising  like  immense  walls  on  both  sides,  while 
the  parts  which  they  inclose  sink  deep  between 
them,  with  a  lake,  or  rapid  river,  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  flowing  in  the  centre.  Glenraore,  or  the 
Great  Caledonian  Glen,  running  in  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction,  divides  the  county  into  two 
almost  equal  parts.  The  northern  extremity 
of  this  glen  opens  by  the  river  Ness,  into  the 
Moray  Firth,  and,  following  it  to  the  S.W.  from 
this  point,  it  incloses  lochs  Ness,  Oich,  Lochy, 
and  Eil,  whence  it  extends  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  long  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Loch 
Linnhe.  There  are  eight  other  inferior  straths 
or  valleys,  which  are  subordinate  to  this  great 
glen,  and  connected  with  it  at  different  points. 
In  the  northern  part  is  another  great  glen  called 
Strath  Glass,  with  its  tributaries  running  nearly 
north-east,  and  opening  into  the  Firth  of  Beauly. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Inverness  there 
are  other  straths  bordered  by  mountains ;  and 
farther  south,  in  the  district  of  Badenoch,  lies 
the  great  strath  of  the  Spey.  The  coast,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.,  is  broken  by  numerous  creeks, 
bays,  and  arras  of  the  sea;  and  in  the  extensive 
mosses,  or  morasses,  huge  trunks  and  stocks  of 
trees  are  often  found,  which  indicate  the  fact 
that,  at  some  distant  period,  large  forests  must 
havecoveredtheirsurface.  Mountains.  Themost 
extensive  range  is  the  Monagh  dea  Mountains, 
which  extends  from  Lochabar  to  the  vicinity  of 
Nairn,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  In  some  parts 
this  ridge  is  30  miles  broad.  The  Ben  Alder 
range  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Loch  Ericht  is  the 
next  in  point  of  magnitude,  and  presents  some 
of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world. 
Connected  with  these  ranges  are  Ben  Nevis, 
4406  feet  high;  Mealfourvounie,  2730  feet; 
and  Cairngorm,  4095  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Rivers.  The  Ness,  the  Lochy,  the  Beauly, 
and  the  Spey  are  the  principal.  Those  of  in- 
ferior note  are  the  Findhorn,  the  Nairn,  and 
the  Nevis,  all  of  which  are  fed  by  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  small  river  Foyers,  noted  for  its  tremendous 
cataract.  Mineral  springs  are  rare;  but 
sulphurous  and  chalybeate  waters  are  found  in 
various  situations.  The  Caledonian  Canal, 
opened  in  1832,  connects  the  E.  and  W,  seas 
from  Loch  Eil  on  the  W.  to  the  Moray  Firth  on 
the  E.  coast.  The  number  of  locks  on  this 
canal  is  28,  all  calculated  for  the  passage  of  a 
32-gun  frip-atG.  Zoology,  The  mountains  and 
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forests  are  inhabited  by  herds  of  red  and  roe 
deer;  the  alpine  and  common  hare,  and  other 
game,  are  also  abundant.  Wild  cats  arc  nu- 
merous, large,  and  very  fierce ;  there  arc  also 
badgers,  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  weasel 
tribe;  whilst  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
otters.  Most  of  the  species  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls,  of  different  sorts,  arc  to  be  found. 
Black  game,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  are  found 
in  abunda)ice,  as  well  as  partridges,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  pheasants.  The  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  and,  in  the  lochs,  the  char  is  found  in 
great  perfect  ■'^n.  Pro.  The  soil  being  extremely 
various,  mot.;  moor,  and  heathy  ground 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  the 
principal  employment  of  the  farmer  is  the 
management  of  black  cattle  and  sheep,  especially 
the  former;  and  numerous  herds  of  goats  are 
also  to  be  found  in  every  district.  Oats  arc  the 
principal  crop;  but  good  wheat  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Minerals. 
Limestone  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
which  in  many  places  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  marble.  Language.  The  Gaelic;  but,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  Fop.  88,888.  — In  order  to 
curb  tlie  power  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  in 
1715  and  1745,  Fort  George,  Fort  Augustus,  and 
Fort  William  were  constructed.  The  military 
roads  in  this  county,  made  by  the  soldiers  under 
General  Wade,  never  fail  to  excite  the  as- 
tonishment and  gratitude  of  travellers. 

Inverness,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  and 
the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  115  miles  N.W.  from  Edin- 
burgh. Inverness  has  long  been  considered  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  place,  adorned  with  many  hand- 
some houses  and  buildings.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  town  bears  an  appearance  of  antiquity; 
the  western  part  is  more  modern  but  not  so 
extensive.  Exclusive  of  the  various  churches 
and  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
members  of  the  Free  church  and  nonconformists 
of  different  denominations,  the  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house  connected  with  the 
gaol,  the  town-hall,  the  assembly-rooms,  the 
royal  infirmary,  the  royal  academy,  endowed  by 
the  Mcintosh  fund,  the  Raining  School,  founded 
by  Mr.  Kaining  of  Norwich,  Bell's  and  the  Free 
Church  institutions,  a  reading-room,  debating 
society,  farmers'  society,  a  theatre,  several 
schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. Some  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Inverness  still  remain.  Inver- 
ness being  the  great  thoroughfiire  to  the  northern 
counties,  is  greatly  resorted  to  in  the  summer 
season  by  strangers;  and  the  inns  and  hotels 
afford  excellent  accommodation.  The  shops  are 
also  numerous  and  handsome ;  and  the  whole 
town  wears  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  neat- 
ness. Manf.  The  principal  are  linen,  leather, 
hempen  cloth,  and  cordage.  Tartan  cloth  for 
the  Highland  markets  is  manufactured  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  town  also  contains 
several  tanyards,  candle-works,  iron-foundries, 
rope-works,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  commodious.  Fop.  of 
parish,  16,162;  of  royal  burgh,  9393.  Zat.  hT 
28'  N.  Lon.  4°  13'  W.— Inverness  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  The  first  burgh  charter  was 
granted  to  the  town  by  Malcolm  Canmore  in 
the  year  1067,  rnd  this  has  been  renewed  by  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  until  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
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■when  the  constitution  of  the  burgh  was  finally 
settled.  From  the  time  of  the  llevolution  to 
about  the  vear  1745,  Inverness  was  in  a  declining 
state ;  but  it  has  since  been  almost  wholly  re- 
built, and  its  limits  are  extending  year  by  year 
on  every  side.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Inveruey,  or  Inverurie,  in-ve-ru'-re,  an 
ancient  royal  burgh  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
seated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Don  and  Ury,  14  miles  N.W,  from 
Aberdeen.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  other 
churches  and  chapels,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  coal,  lime,  iron,  bricks,  and  timber.  Pop. 
2232.— This  is  the  birthplace  of  William  Thorn, 
the  poet. 

loKA,  IcoLMKiLL,  or  I-coLrMB-KiLL,  e-o'-iia, 
*' the  isle  of  Columba's  cell  or  retreat,"  one  of 
the  W.  islands  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  separated  from  the  western  point  of  Mull 
by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  sound  of  lona, 
7  miles  S.W.  from  Staflfa.  Ext.  Three  miles  in 
length,  and  a  mile  in  breadth.  Area.  2000  acres. 
Desc.  Icolmkill  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
the  antiquarian,  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
religious  edifices.  These  were  established 
about  the  year  565,  by  St.  Columba,  who  left 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  with  the  intention 
of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Picts.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  constructed 
of  fine  sienite,  together  with  crosses  and  sepul- 
chral monuments,  are  the  chief  of  the  interesting 
antiquities  of  lona  that  are  still  extant.  The 
exact  time  when  the  former  buildings  were 
erected  is  not  known,  but  the  church  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Queen  Margaret  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  11th  century.  It  is  cruciform, 
and  the  east  window  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
workmanship  in  carved  stone.  It  is  said  that 
among  the  ruins  are  the  tombs  of  forty-eight 
Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight 
Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France. 
South  from  the  cathedral  and  St.  Oran's  chapel 
are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery,  the  church  of 
which  is  nearly  entire;  and  in  this,  also,  are 
several  monuments.  There  is  an  established 
church  and  a  free  church  in  the  village  of  lona, 
which  faces  the  sound,  and  consists  of  about 
forty  thatched  cottages.  Pro.  Barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes;  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  and  in  rearing  and  feeding 
black  cattle. 

Ionian  Islands,  i-o'-ni-an,  a  group  of  is- 
lands in  the  S.E.  of  Europe,  consisting  of  seven 
principal  islands,  and  a  number  of  islets  ex- 
tending along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Greece.  The 
seven  principal  islands  are  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  or  Theaki,  Cerigo, 
and  Paxo.  Corfu  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies 
opposite  to  Albania ;  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  follow  each  other  in 
succession  to  the  southward,  lying  along  the 
coast  of  Albania,  northern  Greece,  and  the 
Morea ;  but  Cerigo  is  detached,  being  about  150 
miles  S.E.  from  Zante,  and  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Cape  Malea.  Area  of  the  whole,  1005  square 
miles.  Dese.  These  islands  for  the  most  part 
are  of  an  irregular  form,  the  coast  of  each  being 
much  indented  by  the  sea.  their  surface  is 
generally  uneven,  containing  a  number  of 
barren  rocks  and  hills,  interspersed,  however, 
with  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  In  these,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  sufficient  arable  land  to 
produce  corn  required  for  the  pop-  'ation.  Pro. 
Corn,  grapes,  olives,  currants,  cotton,  honey, 
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and  wax.  Manf.  Salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  liquors ;  and 
a  coarse  cotton  cloth  which  is  chiefly  made  in 
Cephalonia.  Imp.  Salt-fish,  sugar,  and  drugs; 
also  a  limited  quantity  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  coffee,  iron,  timber,  and  hardware. 
Exp,  Oil,  valonia,  currants,  wine,  soap,  and 
salt.  Pop.  234,123.  Lat.  between  35°  43'  and 
39^  55'  N.  Lon.  between  18^  35'  and  23°  18'  E. 
These  islands  were  taken  possession  of  during 
the  last  war,  by  the  British,  who  expelled  tho 
French  from  them,  and  they  remained  in  theii 
possession,  or  rather  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  having  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  until  June,  1863,  when  they 
were  formally  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
under  Prince  William  George  of  Denmark,  who 
had  then  definitively  accepted  the  Greek  crown 
under  the  title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Greeks. 
Tho  people  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  continent,  and  they  partake 
of  the  physical  configuration  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Ionian  Islands  were  given  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797,  by  w^hich  France 
and  Austria  divided  the  possessions  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  Two  years  later,  a  Russo- 
Turkish  fleet  took  possession  of  them ;  and  by 
a  convention  concluded  between  the  Porte  and 
Russia  in  1800,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Seven 
Islands,  and  the  coast  depending  on  them, 
should  be  constituted  into  a  republic,  tributary  to 
the  Ottoman  empire.  _  The  treaty  of  Amiens 
confirmed  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  France,  by  declaring  them  independent, 
and  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  restored  them  to 
France,  in  whose  possession  they  remained  till 
1814.  Finally,  by  the  treaties  between  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  1815,  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  governed  by  a  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  British  government, 
until  their  annexation  to  Greece  in  1863. 

Ionian  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  having  Greece 
and  part  of  European  Turkey  on  the  E. ;  and 
Sicily  and  the  most  S.  part  of  Italy  on  the  W. 
Its  greatest  breadth  between  Cape  Matapan  in 
the  Morea,  and  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  is  about 
400  miles. 

Iowa,  i-o'-toa,  one  of  the  central  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Minnesota 
territory,  E.  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by 
Missouri,  and  W.  by  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
Area.  50,915  square  miles.  Desc.  Varied  both 
in  surface  and  soil,  but  in  general  fertile  and 
healthy.  Pro.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax,  hay,  and  potatoes. 
Minerals.  Lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  limestone.  Pop. 
674,913.  This  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1846. 

Iowa,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
capital  of  the  above,  situated  on  the  Iowa  river, 
127  miles  S.W.  from  Madison.  It  contains 
several  churches,  a  state  house,  a  county-court 
house,  and  a  gaol.  There  are  several  large  grist 
and  saw  mills  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

Ipsambool.    {See  Abusambul.) 

Ipswich,  ips'-toidj,  the  chief  town  of  tho 
county  of  Suflblk,  situated  on  the  picturesque 
river  Orwell,  which  is  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  65  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The 
streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular.  The  houses 
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are  many  of  them  handsome  modern  buildings ; 
and  the  rest,  though  old,  are  neat,  substantial, 
and  commodious,  many  of  them  being  orna- 
mented with  curiously-carved  images.  The 
town  contains  fifteen  churches  and  a  number  of 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  in  the  structure  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  other 
principal  public  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  town-hall,  a  hall  of  commerce,  a  county 
gaol,  a  market-place,  custom-house,  barracks, 
hospital,  an  assembly-room,  theatre,  a  public 
library,  and  various  schools.  Manf.  Tobacco, 
snuft,  artificial  stone,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, for  which  it  is  noted.  There  are  also 
extensive  iron-foundries,  several  breweries,  soap- 
boiling  ostablishments,  and  yards  for  shipbuild- 
ing, in  the  town  and  by  the  river  side.  It  has 
an  export  trade  in  grain  and  local  manufactures, 
and  coal  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  has  also  a  pretty  extensive  general  foreign 
trade,  especially  in  the  importation  of  Norwegian 
timber,  and  in  oil-cake  and  linseed.  Ipswich  is 
a  bonding  port  for  foreign  timber.  Po/j.  37,950. 
According  to  Camden,  this  town  was  originally 
called  Gippeswich,  from  the  neighbouring  river 
Gippen  or  Gippmg.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  1000.  The  town  subsequently  received 
a  charter  from  King  John,  and,  since  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  it  has  sent  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

Ipswich,  a  port  of  entry  in  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Boston.  It 
has  several  churches,  a  court-house,  and  a  gaol. 
Fop.  3500. 

Ieak-Ajemi,  e-rok'-aj'-e-me,  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  S.  by  Fars  and  Khuzistan,  E. 
by  Khorassan  and  the  Great  Salt  desert,  VV.  by 
Kurdistan,  N.  by  Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazan- 
deran.  Desc  It  abounds  in  productive  and 
well- watered  valleys,  in  which  there  are  excellent 
pasturage  and  considerable  tracts  of  cultivated 
land.  Fro.  Wheat,  rice,  sesamum,  and  other 
grains,  fruits,  tobacco,  opium,  saffron,  silk,  and 
cotton.  Po^.  Not  known,  ia^.  extending  from 
31°  35'  to  the  Elburz  range,  in  36°  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 48°  20'  and  53°  20'  E.  Both  Teheran  and 
Ispahan  are  in  this  province. 

Ieak-Arabi,  e' -rak-a -ra-be' ,  a  district  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad.  It 
lies  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  includes  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Fop^  Not 
known. 

Irbit,  or  Irbitskaia,  ir'-hit,  a  town  of  Russia, 
and  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Irbit  and  Nieva,  270  miles 
E.  from  Perm.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  Siberian 
furs  and  other  Asiatic  merchandize  passing  into 
Europe.  Fop.  3400.  Lat.  57°  35'  N.  Lon, 
62°  50'  E.— The  Circle  is  intersected  by 
branches  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  which 
large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  and  reared. 
Minerals.  Copper  and  iron.    Fop.  95,000. 

Ireland,  ire'-land,  a  fertile  island  of  Europe, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separated  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  Irish  Sea,  or  St.  George's  Channel, 
^Yhich  is  130  miles  broad  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  not  above  12  miles.  On  all  other  sides  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic.  It  forms  the 
most  W.  of  the  two  principal  islands  »of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  composed.  Ext.  Measured  diagonally 
from  Fair  Head  in  the  N.E.  to  Mizen  Head  in 
the  S.  W.,  it  is  300  miles  long,  and  from  Carnsore 
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Point  in  the  S.E.  to  Benwee  Head  in  the  N.W,, 
it  is  212  broad.  Measured  in  a  meridian,  and  on 
a  parallel  of  latitude,  the  greatest  length  and 
breadth  respectively  are  only  230  and  170  miles. 
Between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway  the 
breadth  is  110  miles.  Area.  32,510  square  miles. 
Coastline.  About  2200  miles.  Pays  and  Har- 
bours. The  harbours  of  Ireland  are  very  nu- 
merous. These  are,  Waterford  and  Cork  in  the 
S.,  Bantry  and  Dingle  in  the  S.W.,  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  vast  bay  of  Galway  on 
the  W,,  that  great  opening  on  the  N.W.,  of 
which  the  bay  of  Sligo  is  a  part.  Lough  Swilly 
and  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  N.,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. On  the  E.  side  are  the  harbours  of 
Belfast,  Newry,  and  Dundalk,  and  the  havens  of 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Wexford.  Bantry  Bay 
and  Cork  Harbour  are  unrivalled  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  size  and  security,  and  each 
might  contain  all  the  naval  force  of  the  empire. 
Capes.  Bengore,  Fair  Head,  Malin  Head,  and 
Bloody  Foreland  on  the  N, ;  Erris  Head,  Acbill 
Head,  Slyne  Head,  Loop  Head,  Dunmore  Head, 
Bray  Head,  Dursey  Head,  Sheep  Head,  and 
Mizen  Head  on  the  W. ;  Cape  Clear  and  Carn- 
sore  Point  on  the  S. ;  and  Wicklow  Head  and 
Howth  Head  on  the  E.  Islands.  Numerous, 
but  generally  unimportant.  Divisions.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  Ireland  is  divided  into 
four  great  provinces, — Ulster,  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  and  Munster,  which  are  again  divided 
into  32  counties,  containing  3436  parishes. 
Ulster,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  contains  nine  counties:  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone.  Leinster, 
situated  to  the  east,  contains  twelve  counties : 
Carlow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's 
County,Longford,  Louth,  Meath,Queen's  County, 
Westmeath, Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  Connaught, 
towards  the  west,  contains  five  counties :  Gal- 
way, Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo. 
Munster,  which  occupies  the  southern  part,  con- 
tains six  counties :  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  Desc.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  beautifully  varied  with  hill  and 
dale,  while  the  scenery  in  many  parts  is  highly 
picturesque.  In  some  parts  there  are  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  watered  by  large  and  beautiful 
streams,  while  in  other  parts  hills  are  found  in 
frequent  succession  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  country 
may  be  considered  as  flat.  Mountains.  The 
mountain-chains  are  neither  numerous  nor  im- 
portant ;  for,  though  the  country,  no  doubt,  con- 
tains many  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  yet 
they  are  not  of  that  height, nor  are  they  collected 
into  such  masses,  as  to  give  to  Ireland  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mountamous  country.  The  hilly 
parts  are,  in  general,  of  easy  ascent,  and  admit 
of  culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides; 
some  of  them,  however,  are  precipitous,  and  ter- 
minate in  cones  or  spires.  The  highest  summits 
are  Mac  Gillicuddy's  Reeks,  with  Carran  Tual, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  3415  feet.  The 
Wicklow  Hills  culminate  in  Lugnaquilla,  which 
is  3040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the 
Knockmeledown  and  Galtee  ranges  contain 
peaks  which  are  from  2500  to  3000  feet  in  height. 
These  are  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  island. 
Bogs.  These  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in 
the  country,  being  of  different  kinds,  and  in  some 
places  very  extensive.  They  are  composed  of  a 
vegetable  matter  called  peat,  and  are  generally 
from  20  to  30  feet  deep.  The  peat  is  used  as 
fuel,  The  largest  bog  is  that  of  Allen,  situated 
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in  King's  County,  Kildare,  Mcath,  and  Ros- 
common. Bicers.  The  principal  are  the 
Shannon,  the  Bandon,  the  Lee,  the  Blackwater, 
or  Broadwater,  the  LifFey,  the  Boyne,  tlie  Suir, 
the  Barrow,  the  Slaney,  and  the  Bann.  The 
Shannon  has  a  length  of  214  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  Lough  Allen,  or  within  7  miles  of  its 
whole  extent.  The  Blackwater  has  a  length  of 
100  miles,  and  the  Ban  is  noted  for  its  salmon. 
Lakes  or  Loiighs.  The  principal  are  Lough 
Neagh,  Lough  Erne,  and  Lough  Corrib.  Lough 
Lcane,  or  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  is  the  most 
distinguished  for  the  beautiful  scenery  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  Lough  Neagh  for 
its  size,  being  150  square  miles,  in  superficial 
area,  and  the  largest  in  the  British  islands.  The 
lake  of  Killarney  consists  of  three  parts,  re- 
spectively called  the  Lower,  Lake  North,  and 
Upper  Lake,  in  which  is  the  island  of  Innisl'allen, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.  Climate.  In  general  more  temperate 
than  the  climate  of  other  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive, 
and  the  cold  of  winter  less  severe.  It  is  also 
much  more  humid,  rain  being  more  frequent, 
and  the  atmosphere,  even  when  there  is  no  rain, 
being  impregnated  with  a  moisture  which 
affects  the  walls  of  houses,  as  well  as  the 
furniture  and  other  articles.  Zoology.  The 
same  as  that  in  England  j  but  there  are  no 
venomous  reptiles  in  any  part  of  this  island. 
Forests.  None ;  though  in  former  times,  Ireland 
was  called  the  "Island  of  Woods."  Pro.  Wheat 
is  grown  in  various  counties,  but  oats  are  most 
extensively  cultivated.  Ireland  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  immense  quantity  and  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  potatoes  which  it  pro- 
duces. Flax  is  also  grown,  but  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  is  princi- 
pally directed  to  dairy  farming.  Great  numbers 
of  cattle,  swhie,  and  poultry  are  also  reared. 
The  fisheries  are  likewise  extensive.  Minerals. 
Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  granite ;  and 
granite  is  accordingly  abundant,  as  well  as  lime- 
stone. Marble  is  found  in  great  variety,  besides 
gypsum,  fuller's  earth,  and  coal.  Precious  stones, 
such  as  beryls,  amethysts,  and  jaspers,,  have  also 
been  found;  and  various  species  of  crystals, 
which  are  hard,  large,  and  very  brilliant. 
Pieces  of  native  gold  have  frequently  been  picked 
up;  and  the  lead  mines  in  Antrim,  Sligo,  and 
Tipperary  formerly  produced  considerable 
quantities  of  silver.  Copper  is  found  in 
different  counties,  and  iron-ore  is  abundant. 
In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  irou-works 
were  very  common.  Mineral  springs,  chiefly 
chalybeate,  exist  in  almost  every  county. 
Mavf.  Linen  fabrics  are  the  staple  branch  of 
industry.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  also  con- 
siderable, and  that  of  musHns  is  carried  on  in 
some  parts.  The  distillation  of  spirits  has  long 
been  followed  in  Ireland  to  a  great  extent :  and 
there  are  breweries  in  diiferent  parts.  Im}}. 
From  Great  Britain,  iron,  hops,  shot,  pepper, 
tea,  pearl-ashes,  seeds,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo, 
drugs,  colours,  alum,  coals,  cotton-wool,  log- 
wood, silk,  calicoes,  earthenware,  hardv/are, 
beer,  sugar,  coffee,  cabinet  and  upholstery 
^^oods,  and  hats.  Expt.  To  Great  Britain,  corn, 
liides,  horsehair,  provisions,  butter,  whisky, 
cattle,  flax-seed,  yarn,  and  tallow.  The  trade 
between  France  and  Ireland  is  considerable: 
from  France  wines  are  imported  in  exchange 
for  provisions,  and  linen.  Portugal  sends  wines 
and  fruits,  and  receives  provisions  and  butter 
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in  exchange.  The  trade  wath  Spain  consists 
nearly  of  the  same  articles.  The  commerce  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  north  of  Europe  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  through  England.  With 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  the  trade 
is  also  extensive;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  advantages  which  this  country 
enjoys,  the  condition  of  its  common  people  has 
been  always  and  still  is  very  wretched.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  undue  influence 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  exercise  over 
the  peasantry.  In  former  times,  they  were  so 
poor,  and  it  was  so  hard  for  them  to  get  a 
livelihood,  that  they  frequently  went  into  other 
countries  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  great 
numbers  passed  over  to  the  plantations  in 
America.  That  part  of  the  inhabitants  called 
the  Wild  Irish  were  formerly  as  savage  as  the 
native  Americans,  and,  like  them,  lived  in  huts, 
making  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  them ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  the  rude  and  barbarous 
customs,  as  vv^ell  as  every  other  trace  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation,  will  vanish  in 
time,  and  that  a  general  industry  will  take  the 
place  of  beggary,  and  tliat  want  and  misery  will 
be  replaced  by  plenty  and  comparative  happi- 
ness. Rel.  The  established  religion  is  the 
Protestant,  though  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  Catholics.  Gov.  Vice-regal,  the 
governor  being  styled  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  1800  the  Irish  parliament  was 
united  with  that  of  England.  Fop.  5,761,513. 
Lat.  between  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N.  Lon. 
between  6°  20'  and  10°  20'  W.— Formerly,  Ire- 
land, as  a  kingdom,  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  parliament 
could  make  laws  to  bind  its  people ;  though  an 
appeal  might  be  made  from  their  courts  of 
justice  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  In 
1782,  however,  it  was  declared  that,  although 
Ireland  was  inseparably  annexed  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
distinct,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own ;  and  that 
no  body  of  men  were  competent  to  make  laws 
for  Ireland  except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons 
thereof  Some  time  afterwards,  this  declaration 
being  thought  insufficient,  the  British  legisla- 
ture, by  an  express  act  of  parliament,  re- 
linquished all  claim  of  right  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Irish  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  However, 
in  1800  it  was  deemed  expedient  for  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  that  it  should  be  united  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  both  should  become  one 
kingdom,  having  but  one  parliament.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  parliaments  passed  acts  for  that 
purpose,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1801,  were  to  be 
styled  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  28  peers,  four  bishops, 
and  100  commoners  of  Ireland  were  to  be  elected 
to  represent  that  country  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, to  be  assembled  in  England,  at  West- 
minster. Since  that  time,  no  public  act  of 
any  consequence  relating  to  Ireland  has  taken 
place,  save  that  of  Catholic  emancipation,  wliich 
occurred  in  1829. 

Ireland,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  islet,  about  a  mile 
from  Howth  harbour,  in  the  Irish  Sea.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  has  a  mar- 
tcllo  tower  and  a  lighthouse. 

Ireland,  NEW,\a  narrow  island  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  forming  the  N.E,  side  of  St,  George's 
Channel,   Ext.  200  miles  long,  ^yitn  an  average 
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breadth  of  12.  Desc.  Hilly,  but  fertile  in  the 
valleys.  Pro.  Sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and 
bamboos.  Jtace.  The  inhabitants  are  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  but 
they  arc  scrupulously  clean  in  regard  to  the 
villages  in  which  they  live.  Pop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  between  2°  35'  and  5°  2'  S.  Lon.  between 
loQP  30'  and  152°  50'  E. 

Irish  Sea,  i'-risk,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  washes  the  W.  coast  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  lies  to 
the  N.  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  to  the  S. 
uf  the  North  Channel.  Ext.  130  miles  from  N. 
to  S,,  with  a  breadth  of  60  from  E.  to  W.  It 
contains  the  islands  of  Anglesea,  Holyhead,  and 
Man. 

Irkut,  ir'-kut,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutsk,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  near  the  frontiers  of 
China,  and  joins  the  Angara  at  the  town  of 
Irkutsk,  after  a  course  cf  220  miles. 

Irkutsk,  ir-kuish,  a  government  of  Russia, 
comprehending  all  the  E.  part  of  Siberia,  or 
Asiatic  Russia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  more  properly  by  its  gull's,  called  the  seas  of 
Kamtchatka,  Okhotsk,  aud  Anadyr;  N.  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean;  W.  by  Tobolsk;  S.  by  vast 
chains  of  mountains,  continued  from  the  Altai 
under  the  appellations  of  the  Sayansk,  Yablonoi, 
and  Stanovoi  mountains,  which  separate  it  from 
Chinese  Tartary  and  Mongolia.  JExf,  From  E. 
to  W.  about  1100  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  1000.  Area.  350,000  geographical  square 
miles.  General  Desc.  It  abounds  in  extensive 
pastures  and  large  forests.  Vast  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared,  and  the  principal  crops  are  rye, 
barley,  hemp,  and  flax.  There  is  very  little 
fruit  of  any  kind.  jRivers.  The  Lena,  the 
Olenek,  the  Indighirka,  and  the  Kolima,  which 
fall  into  the  Icy  Sea.  Minerals.  Important; 
consisting  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  and  granite. 
Manf.  Limited;  the  principal  are  leather,  soap, 
and  glass.  Furs  and  metals  are  the  principal 
exports.  Fop.  352,000.  Lat.  between  49°  40' 
and  62°  45'  N.   Lon,  between  96°  and  121°  E. 

Irkutsk,  one  of  the  six  circles  into  which  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  is  divided,  and  which 
participates  in  the  general  description  of  the 
above. 

Irkutsk,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  capital 
of  the  above  government  and  circle,  situated  in 
a  plain,  1237  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Irkut  and  the  Angara. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the  streets  un- 
paved.  It  contains  many  churches,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  officers  of  government,  and  the 
station  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric.  The  Rus- 
sian government  maintains  here  a  seminary, 
a  popular  school,  and  a  school  for  the  Japanese 
language  and  navigation.  Irkutsk  possesses 
also  a  great  commercial  importance.  It  appears 
to  be  more  like  a  Chinese  than  a  Russian  town, 
from  the  quantities  of  porcelain,  enamelled  and 
lacquered  ware,  and  Chinese  articles  of  dress 
and  furniture  with  which  the  houses  are  filled. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  hats,  leather, 
soap,  and  glass.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  hay, 
tea,  and  other  articles  imported  from  China; 
but  more  especially  in  furs,  for  which  the 
American  Company  have  here  larcre  warehouses. 
Fop.  23,856.    Lat:b2P  17'  N.    Lon.  104°  20'  E. 

Irock,  e'-roTc,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  12  miles 
from  Peterwardein,  It  has  a  trade  in  lime. 
Fop,  6000. 
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Iroquois,  ir^-o-qua,  or  the  Six  Nations,  a  con- 
federation of  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
dwelling  partly  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  partly  in  Canada.  The  names  of 
these  six  nations  are,  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas, 
the  Onondogas,  the  Senecas,  the  Cayugas, 
and  Tuscaroras.  The  Iroquois  number  no 
more,  at  the  present  time,  than  12,000  indivi- 
duals. They  are  bold,  courageous,  proud,  and 
hospitable,  but  passionately  addicted  to 
gambling  and  strong  drinks,  or  "  fire-water," 
the  use  of  which  was  unknown  to  them  till  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man  in  their  country ;  their 
indulgence  of  this  passion  having  decimated 
their  tribes.  When  the  French  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1603,  the  Iroquois  were  a  mighty 
nation,  at  war  with  the  Adirondacks,  who  im- 
mediately sought  the  assistance  of  the  new 
comers.  The  Dutch,  spreading  themselves 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  even  as  far  up 
as  the  present  city  of  Albany,  drove  the  Adiron- 
dacks before  them.  During  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  French,  the  Iroquois  were 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  both  of  which 
fought  alternately  on  the  side  of  both  these 
nations.  In  the  War  of  Independence,  they 
were  the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  In  1779  the 
American  troops  massacred  large  numbers  of 
them,  and  destroyed  their  villages.  Since  that 
period,  they  have  been  slowly  but  efleotually 
driven  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  by  the 
advance  of  the  white  man,  while  scattered 
groups  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Wisconsin :  their  tribes,  however, 
have  now  become  a  mere  remnant  of  their 
former  strength. 

Iepen,  ir'-pen,  a  river  of  Russia,  that  rises  in 
the  government  of  Kiev,  and  enters  the  Dnieper, 
20  miles  above  the  town  of  Kiev,  after  a  course 
of  100  miles. 

Irrawadi,  or  Irrawadt,  ir'-ra-wa'-de,  a 
river  of  Asia,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the 
Burman  empire,  and  the  province  of  Pegu,  in 
British  Burmah.  It  rises  in  lat.  28°  N.,  lon.  97° 
30'  E. ;  and  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction,  passing  the 
cities  of  Amarapura,  or  Ummerapoora,  and  Old 
Ava.  In  lat.  21°  45'  it  is  joined  from  the  N.W. 
by  the  Kyen-dwen  river ;  and,  in  lat.  17^  50',  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  running 
to  the  S.W.,  passes  the  town  of  Bassein ;  while 
the  other,  running  to  the  S.E.,  passes  Rangoon ; 
these  branches,  however,  again  subdivide  into 
many  streams,  which  are  met  by  the  tide.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  extreme  branches 
forms  a  delta,  similar  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  Bur- 
mese dominions  is  settled  along  the  banks  of 
this  river,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen  as  far  up  as  Ava.  Length.  Esti- 
mated at  1200  miles. 

Ietisch,  ir'-tish,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  Nor- 
thern Asia,  which  rises  in  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  near  lat.  47°  N.,  lon.  83°  E., 
and  joins  the  Obi,  near  Samarova.  It  abounds 
with  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon. 

Iruis",  e'-roon,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Eidassoa,  12  miles  E,  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Pop.  2600.— The  Carlists  were  defeated  by  the 
British  legion,  under  General  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
in  the  battle  of  Irun,  on  May  16th,  1837. 

Ieupana,  e-ru-pa'-na,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
department  of  La  Paz.  It  has  a  large  and  hand- 
some chui'ch,  with  many  well-built  houses; 
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whilst  in  its  neig-hbourhood  are  extensive 
gardens  of  exquisite  orange-trees.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Ibvine,  or  Irwine,  ir'-vine,  a  seaport  and 
ancient  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire, 
situated  on  the  Irvine,  in  a  parish  of  the  same 
name,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  parish  church, 
which  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire ;  the 
town-hall,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  and  an  academy,  which  stands  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  town.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  places  of  worship,  various  schools,  a  hand- 
some news-room,  and  a  subscription  library. 
Manf.  Weaving,  book-muslins,  jaconets,  and 
checks.  There  are,  besides,  a  manufactory  for 
anchors  and  cables,  and  several  fine  mills.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  7060. 

Irvine,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  which 
falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  at  Irvine. 

Irwell,  ir'-wel,  a  river  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, rising  near  Bacup,  and  falling  into  the 
Mersey  at  Flixton,  after  a  course  of  40  miles. 

Isabel,  St.,  e'-sa-hel,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Matto-Grosso,  on  the  Paraguassu, 
one  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Paraguay, 
about  100  miles  N.W.  from  Cuyaba.  It  consists 
of  about  3000  scattered  huts,  and  is  the  centre  of 
a  diamond  trade. 

IsAR,  or  IsER,  e'-sar,  a  river  of  Germany, 
rising  in  the  Tyrol,  6  miles  from  Innspruck,  and 
entering  the  Danube  a  little  below  Deggendorf, 
after  a  course  of  190  miles.  This  is  the  river 
alluded  to  in  Campbell's  poem  "  Hohenlinden," 
where  he  says — 

"  And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly." 

IsCHiA,  ees'-Jce-a,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  6  miles  from  the  coast,  and  17  miles  W. 
from  Naples.  Area.  25  square  miles.  Desc. 
Grapes,  corn,  fruit,  and  olives,  are  raised  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  silk.  There  are  also  some 
good  pasture-grounds  on  the  island.  The  prin- 
cipal mineral  production  is  sulphur.  Manf. 
Straw  hats,  baskets,  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
24,000.— In  1807,  Ischia  was  taken  by  a  British 
and  Sicilian  force. 

Ischia,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  stands 
on  the  E.  coast,  and  faces  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
is  defended  by  a  citadel,  built  on  a  rock  of  lava. 
Fop.  5500,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  vine- 
dressing. 

IscHiM,  ees'-keem,  a  town  of  Siberia,  the 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Ischim,  which  falls  into  the  Irtisch.  Fop. 
1000.— The  Circle  lies  in  the  S.  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  consists  of  extensive  steppes,  upon 
which  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  It  has 
also  numerous  lakes.   Fop.  130,000. 

IsEO,  or  Sabino,  e'-sai-o,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  lying  in  a 
mountainous  district,  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Iseo.  Manf.  Hosiery  and  hats.  It  has, 
besides,  several  silk-mills  and  tanneries.  Fop. 
2228.— The  Lake  is  14  miles  long,  by  2  broad, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Oglio. 

Iser,  or  Gisera,  e'-ser,  a  river  of  Austria, 
rising  in  the  N.  of  Bohemia,  and  falling  into  the 
Elbe  at  Alt  Bunzlau,  after  a  course  of  60  miles. 
Fine  chalcedonies  are  frequently  found  among 
its  pebbles. 

Isere,  e'-sair,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  on  the  W.  side  of 
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Mount  Iseran,  and  joins  the  Rhone,  5  miles 
above  Valence,  after  a  course  of  about  190  miles. 

Isere,  a  department  in  the  S.E.  of  France, 
forming  the  N.W.  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Dauphine,  and  bounded  by  the  departments  ol 
Savoy,  the  Upper  Alps,  the  Drome,  and  the 
Rhone.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Isere. 
Area.  3200  square  miles.  Desc,  Mountainous, 
especially  in  the  S.E.,  where  it  is  covered  >vith 
ramifications  of  the  Alps.  It  has  numerous 
summits  nearly  7000  feet  high,  while  the  peaks 
of  Saix  and  Sept-Laux  are  10,965  and  9740  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  between 
the  ranges  are  extremely  fertile.  It  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Grenoble,  La-Tour-du-Pin,  St.  Mar- 
cellin,  and  Vienne.  Grenoble  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  department.  Fro.  All  kinds  of  grain 
and  leguminous  crops,  with  maize  and  potatoes 
in  abundance.  The  produce  of  the  vineyards  is 
also  abundant,  and  the  mulberry  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  a  little 
gold  and  silver,  coal,  marble,  slate,  granite,  and 
porphyry.  Manf.  Coarse  woollens,  sail-cloth, 
linen,  gloves,  tanned  leather,  and  chemicals. 
Fop.  577,748.  Lat.  between  44°  44'  and  45°  62' 
N.   Lon.  between  4°  45'  and  6°  25'  E. 

Iserlohn,  e'-ser-lone,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  15  miles  W.  from  Arnsberg.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  has  several  churches 
and  chapels,  a  court-house,  school,  poor-house, 
and  hospital.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
ribbons,  leather,  cutlery,  and  articles  of  vertii  in 
brass,  bronze,  and  iron.  Fop.  14,000.— There 
is  an  iron  cross  near  this  place,  which  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many from  the  dominion  of  Napoleon  I. — The 
Circle  of  Iserlohn  has  an  area  of  110  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  37,000. 

IsERNiA,  e-sair'-ne-a,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Molise,  or  Sannio,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  34  miles  N.  from  Capua. 
Part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1805,  but  it  still  contains  many  remains  of 
antiquity  of  considerable  interest.  Manf.  Hy- 
draulic machinery  and  blotting-paper.  Fop. 
8584.— The  District  in  which  this  town  stands 
has  a  population  of  92,000. 

IsET,  e!-set,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
issues  from  a  small  lake  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  near  Ekaterinburg,  and  joins 
the  Tobol,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  300  miles. 

IsGHEM,  or  IsEGHEM,  is'-geniy  a  village  and 
parish  of  Belgium,  in  W.  Flanders,  18  miles  S. 
from  Bruges.  Manf.  Linens,  cottons,  silks, 
threads,  and  soap:  the  town  also  contains 
several  tanyards  and  breweries.   Fop.  9000. 

IsHiM,  e'-sheem,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which  rises  in  a  mountainous  district  in  lat.  51° 
N.,  and  lon.  74°  E.,  and  joins  the  Irtisch  near 
the  town  of  Ishim,  after  a  tortuous  course  o( 
900  miles. 

IsiA,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire, 
which  enters  the  Tay  at  Kinclaven.  It  is  noted 
for  a  fall  of  70  or  80  perpendicular  feet.— Also  a 
river  in  the  county  of  Banfl',  falling  into  the 
Doveran. 

IsiLi,  e-se'-le,  a  town  of  the  island  of  N.  Italy, 
and  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  35  miles  N.W.  from  Cagliari.  Manf. 
Woollen  coverlets  and  table-cloths.  Fop.  2200. 
— The  Province  is  covered  with  mountains, 
and  has  an  area  of  635  square  miles,  and  a  popU" 
latiou  of  47,000. 
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Isis,  i'-sis,  a  name  given  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  Thames. 

IsKELiB,  is'-ke-lib,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
106  miles  N.E.  from  Angora.  It  has  several 
mosques,  and  sepulchral  caverns  ornamented 
\Yith  sculptures.   Fop.  9000. 

IsKENDEEOoif.    {See  Alexandretta.) 

Islamabad,  is-la-ma-bad' ,  a  town  of  Cash- 
mere, 35  miles  S.E.  from  Serinagur,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jhelum.  It  has  no  public 
buildings  of  importance,  and  is  a  dirty  town, 
much  frequented  by  beggars.  Manf.  Princi- 
pally shawls,  which  are  sent  into  Hindostan. 
Fop.  from  20,000  to  25,000.  Lat.  33°  43'  N. 
Lon.  75*  5'  E. 

Islamabad.    {See  Chittagojstg.) 

Islands,  Bay  of,  a  large  bay  of  British 
America.  Ext.  18  miles  long  from  N.to  S.,  and 
about  the  same  in  width.  It  is  studded  with  a 
large  number  of  small  islands.  Lat.  49°  20'  N. 
Lon.  58°  15'  W. 

IsLAY,  Ilay,  or  Ila,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  lying  S.W.  from 
Jura,  and  belonging  to  the  county  of  Argyle. 
Ext.  25  miles  long,  and  17  broad.  Area.  About 
240  square  miles.  Besc.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one-seventh  of  the  island  is  in  cultivation ; 
and  that  two-sevenths  are  rugged  mountains, 
rocks,  or  hills ;  three-sevenths  hill-pasture,  cop- 
pice-wood plantations,  and  natural  grass  lands, 
impervious  to  the  plough;  and  one-seventh 
moors,  peat  mosses,  and  unreclaimed  wastes. 
Agriculture,  however,  is  now  carried  on  with 
great  energy,  and  after  the  most  improved 
method.  Fro.  Barley,  oats,  pease,  and  flax. 
Manf.  Whisky  is  the  staple,  of  which  about 
250,000  gallons  are  annually  distilled,  and 
chiefly  exported  to  Glasgow.  Fop.  10,332. — 
This  island  was  formerly  the  principal  residence 
of  the  Lords  of  th^Isles,  whose  power  is  still 
attested  by  the  ruins  of  numerous  forts,  castles, 
and  chapels,  scattered  over  the  county. 

Isle,  eeZ,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Vienne,  and  joining  the 
Dordogne,  at  Sibourne,  after  a  course  of  160 
miles. 

Isle-de-Feance,  an  ancient  province  of 
France,  which  now  forms  the  departments  Oise, 
Seine,  and  Seine-and-Oise,  and  part  of  those  of 
Seine-and-Marne,  Eure-and-Loire,  and  Aisne. 

IsLE-DiEU,  de-e{r),  an  island  of  France,  lying 
about  15  miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Vendee. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  several  batteries. 
Fop.  2500. 

Isle  of  Frattce.   {See  Mauritiiis.) 

IsLE  OF  Wight.    {See  Wight,  Isle  of.) 

Isle  Royal,  an  island  lying  ott'  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  N.  America.  Ext. 
About  35  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  10  miles. 

Isle  WORTH,  i'-sel-iverth,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  about 
10  miles  S.W,  from  St,  Paul's,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Richmond. 
It  is  a  busy  village,  and  contains  many  good 
houses,  inhabited  by  wealthy  families.  Fo-p. 
8437. 

IsLiN-GTpir,  is'-Ung-ton,  anciently  called  Isel- 
done,  a  village  and  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  northern  suburbs  of  London.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  dwellings  of  retired  citizens, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  capital ; 
but  the  old  houses  of  the  district  are  being  re- 
placed with  modern  buildings,  which  are  rising 
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in  the  form  of  long  streets  and  broad  squares, 
and  rival,  in  some  degree,  the  most  magnificent 
parts  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  with  pleasing  walks,  the  fields 
being  intersected  by  the  New  River.  Fop. 
155,341. 

IsLUGA,  ees-loo'-ga,  a  town  and  volcano  in  the 
S.  of  Peru.  The  town  has  an  elevation  of  about 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
volcano,  which  is  distant  above  4  miles  from  the 
town,  about  18,000.  Lat.  19°  12'  S.  Lo7i.  63° 
50'  W. 

Ismail,  or  Ismailov,  is'-»jja-eeZ,  a  strong  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kilia  arm  of  the  Danube,  120  miles  S.W.  from 
Odessa.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  earthen 
rampart,  and  forms  an  important  military 
station.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  Moldavia,  and  the  Armenians  settled 
here  have  thriving  raaviufactures  of  leather  and 
shagreen.  Fop.  25,000.  This  place  was  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks  ;  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Russians,  under  Suwarro,  in  1790,  when  the 
Russian  general  allowed  his  troops  to  plunder 
the  town  for  three  days.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Russia  until  1856,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Turkey  by  the  removal  of  the  Russian 
frontier  to  a  line  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Bolgrad. 

IsNiK,  is'-7iik,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  65 
miles  S.E.  from  Constantinople.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Bithynia,  under  the  name  of  Niciea, 
or  Nice,  and  was,  in  325  and  787,  the  seat  of  two 
celebrated  councils.  It  is  now  a  mere  village. 
The  Lake  of  the  same  name  is  about  20  miles 
long,  and  6  broad. 

I  SOLA,  e-so'-la,  a  town  of  Illyria,  in  Istria,  3 
miles  W.  from  Capo  d' Istria.  Fop.  3500.  This 
is  also  the  name  of  several  small  places  in  the 
Sardinian  States. 

Isola-del-Giglio,  dail  geel'-ye-o,  an  island 
of  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Orbitello.  Area.  8  square  miles.  Lat.  42° 
20'  N.  Lon.  10°  56'  E.  The  Town,  which  is  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.    Fop.  2000. 

IsoLA  Grossa,  grose'-sa,  or  LuNGi,  an  island 
of  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Zara.  Ext.  24  miles 
long,  and  2  broad.  Desc.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  produces  grapes,  figs,  and  olives. 
Fish  abound  in  the  neighbouring  seas;  fresh 
water,  however,  is  scarce  in  the  island.  Fop, 
12,000. 

Ispahan,  Isfahan,  or  Spahawn,  is-pa-han', 
formerly  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  long  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the 
East,  situated  about  210  miles  S.  from  Teheran. 
According  to  Chardin,  it  was  24  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  162  mosques,  48  colleges,  1800 
caravanserais,  and  273  public  baths.  'J"he  most 
splendid  edifice  was  the  palace  built  by  Shah 
Abbas,  and  called  the  Chehel  Sittoon,  or  Palace 
of  Forty  Columns.  The  walls  and  buildings  of 
the  palace  still  remain  nearly  entire ;  but  it  has 
been  stripped  of  all  its  costly  furniture,  and 
everything  valuable  which  could  be  removed. 
The  Maidan  Shah,  as  a  square,  seems  equally 
distinguished ;  it  is  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  about  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  encircled  by  a  canal  which 
was  bordered  by  very  fine  plane-trees ;  but  no 
vestiges  of  this  old  water-course  can  now  be 
discovered.  The  finest  shops  of  the  town  are 
here.  There  are  some  splendid  buildings,  par- 
ticulai'ly  mosques,  in  every  part  of  it  j  but  the 
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palace,  which  forms  one  of  the  sides,  is  its  chief 
ornament.  Another  remarkable  object  is  the 
Chahar  Bagh,  or  the  Four  Gardens,  the  name 
given  to  a  beautiful  avenue  above  a  mile  in 
length,  which  reaches  from  the  Maidan  Shah  to 
the  mountains  east  of  Ispahan.  It  is  composed 
of  four  rows  of  very  large  and  beautiful  plane- 
trees.  In  this  avenue  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Hussein,  now  converted  into  a  medressa,  or 
college.  The  Medressa  Jcdda  is  another  college, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  construction. 
There  are  several  handsome  bridges  in  Ispahan, 
and  some  of  the  mosques  also  display  great 
architectural  beauty.  The  principal  one  is  of 
vast  extent,  built  of  stone,  vv'ith  a  lining  of 
marble,  the  cupolas  being  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  the  gates  with  silver.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  irregular;  and,  being 
quite  unpaved,  the  wind,  when  it  is  high,  raises 
such  clouds  of  dust  that  the  sun  cannot  be  seen. 
Manf.  These  are  still  very  extensive.  In  gold 
brocade  this  city  is  unrivalled :  it  is  also  the 
chief  emporium  of  inland  commerce  in  the 
Persian  empire,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
communication  with  India  and  Cabul  on  one 
side  and  Turkey  on  the  other.  The  bazaars 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  manufacture  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics,  from  the  coarsest  nankin  and  calico  to 
the  richest  velvet  and  satin,  as  well  as  gold  and 
silver  trinkets,  paper  and  paper  boxes,  guns, 
pistols,  sword-blades,  glass,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  About  180,000.  Lat.  33^  40'  N.  Lon.  51° 
45'  E.  Ispahan  was  taken  by  Tamerlane  in 
1387,  whose  soldiers  plundered  the  city  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants  without  mercy.  It 
revived  from  tliis  calamity,  and  at  length  Shah 
Abbas,  the  ablest  and  most  fortunate  prince  of 
his  dynasty,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  dominion  at 
Ispahan,  and  spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it 
with  the  most  splendid  edifices.  In  1723  it  was 
taken  by  the  Afghans,  and  many  of  its  most 
superb  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  1727 
it  was  retaken  by  Nadir  Shah,  but  no  pains 
were  taken  by  that  conqueror  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  prosperity.  Since  that  time  Ispahan 
has  never  been  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
court,  and  it  has  fallen  gradually  more  and  more 
into  decay,  until  it  presents  merely  the  wreck 
of  what  it  formerly  was.  A  person  may  now 
ride  for  miles  amid  its  ruins. 

IssNY,  is'-sne,  a  town  of  Wurteniberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  60  miles  S.  from  Ulra.  It 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  castle, 
various  schools,  and  two  hospitals.  Ilavf. 
Glass,  thimbles,  and  needles.  Fojj.  2200.  This 
was  once  an  imperial  free  town. 

IssoiEE,  is'-sicaicr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  20  miles  S.E. 
from  Clermont.  It  has  some  fortifications,  nu- 
merous oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  cattle. 
Fojj.  6159. 

IssouDUN",  is'-soo-chi{r),  a  walled  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  three  bridges,  17  miles  N.E, 
from  Chateauroux.  Manf.  Stockings,  hats,  and 
leather;  the  town  also  possesses  some  saltpetre 
works.  Fop.  11,282. — This  place  was  partly 
consumed  by  fire  in  1G51,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt  with  wider  and  more  regular  streets. 

IssY,  is'-se,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Paris. 
Manf.  Chemicals,  lime,  whiting,  and  bricks. 
Foj).  G703. — Cardinal  Fleury  died  in  this  town 
in  174:5 ;  and  Fenelon  was  examined  here  by  a 
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conclave  of  bishops,  when  he  was  suspected  of 
heresy. 

IsTALir,  is-^a-Ziy,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  at 
the  base  of  the  Hiudoo-Coosh,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Cabul.  Manf  Cotton  fabrics,  and  dyeing 
is  carried  on.  Poj7.  15,000.  Lat.  31'"  46'  N. 
Lon.  6S°  58'  F. 

IsTAMBOuL,  or  Stameotjl,  e-stam-looV,  the 
Turkish  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.    {See  Constiktinople.) 

Isthmus,  isth'-mics,  a  depaitment  of  New 
Granada,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Panama 
and  Veragua,  and  uniting  South  and  Central 
America.  Area.  25,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Hot  and  fertile,  and  covered  with  dense  forests. 
FojJ.  About  100,000. 

IsTiB,  is4ib',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  60 
miles  S.W.  from  Ghiustendil.   Fop.  8000. 

IsTREs,  istr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  situated  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  Olivier,  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Marseilles.  It  is  surrounded  by  decayed 
ramparts,  and  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on 
a  hill  above  the  town.  Manf  Chemicals  and 
soda.   Fop.  3776. 

I  STRIA,  ees'-tre-a,  a  peninsula  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  which  enter  the  land  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Carniola.  It  was 
formerly  divided  between  Venice  and  Austria ; 
but,  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  latter;  and  though  it  was 
afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  for  some 
years,  it  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1814,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  Kiistenland  or  Maritime 
District.  Area.  1800  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, especially  in  the  N.,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  branches  of  the  Alps.  Fro.  Chiefly  wine  and 
olives;  and  the  mulberry  is  extensively  culti- 
vated. There  are  also  large  forests  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, which  yield  excellent  timber.  Fojj. 
233,909. 

IsTwiTH,  isf-u-ith,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, falling  into  the  Irish  Sea. 

Italy,  U'-a-le,  a  peninsula  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent 
by  well-defined  natural  boundaries,  having  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  on  the  N,,  France  and 
the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  W.,  the 
Ionian  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Austrian  province  of  Carniola  on  the  E.  It 
consists  partly  of  islands  and  partly  of  main- 
land. Mxt.  Measured  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  in  a  N.W.  direction,  it  is  about 
580  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  in  breadth 
at  its  widest  part,  but  diminishing  as  it  extends 
southward.  In  the  centre  it  is  only  150  miles 
broad,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  it  does  not 
exceed  15.  Coast  line.  Estimated  at  2000  miles, 
and  much  indented.  Gulfs,  Fays,  and  Straits. 
Gaeta,  Genoa,  Naples,  Salerno,  Polieastro, 
Taranto,  and  Manfredonia  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
straits  are  those  of  Messina,  also  called  Boni- 
facio, and  Faro.  Capes.  Campanella,  Spartivento, 
Di  Leuca,  Gargano,  Passaro,  Corso,  and  Car- 
bonara.  General  Divisions.  The  mainland  is, 
and  has  long  been,  divided  by  geographers 
into  three  great  part?,— the  northern,  the  cen- 
tral, and  the  southern.  '  The  first  comprises 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  Venice,  which  is  at 
present  ceded  to  France,  and  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena.  Central  Italy,  less  exten- 
sive, consists  of  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  the 
Romagna,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Emilian 
provinces,  and  the  small  districts  of  Lucca, 
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Massa  di  Carrara,  and  San  Marino;  while 
southern  Italy  consists  exclusively  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Naples.  Inlands.  The  principal  islands 
S-eog-raphically  connected  with  Italy  arc  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Elba,  Corsica,  Malta,  Ischia,  and  the 
Lipari,  or  iEolian  Isles.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were 
anciently  called  the  granaries  of  Kome.  Corsica 
funns  an  insular  department  of  France,  while 
Malta  belongs  to  England,  and  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  British  navy  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Foliiical  Divisions.  These  are  exliibited, 
with  their  areas  and  populations,  in  the  following 
table 


New  Kingdom  of  Italy,  in^ 
eluding 

Continental  Sardinian 
States   

Island  of  Sardinia  

Lombardy   

Emilia  

Umbria  and  the  Marches... 

Tuscany   

Neapolitan  States  

Island  of  Sicily   

Venetia 

States  of  the  Church" !!!!!!! ! 
llepublic  of  San  Marino   


Area . 
sq.  miles. 


15,573 
9,547 
7,7G5 
8,821 
5,997 
9,150 
31,621 
10,510 
9,111 
4,555 
26 


Fopu- 
lation. 


112,676  24,714,278 


As  the  above  divisions  are  specially  described  in 
this  work,  it  is  manifestly  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  them  here.  Desc.  Kemarkably  beautiful 
and  diversified.  The  mountains,  consisting  of 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  present  every  variety 
of  form  and  elevation,  consisting  of  combina- 
tions of  rugged  rocks  and  precipices,  thick  and 
extensive  forests,  waterfalls,  and  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  picturesque  scenery.  The 
valleys  are  delightful  beyond  description;  and 
even  the  plains  are  rendered  more  pleasing 
than  they  are  in  almost  all  other  countries  by 
gentle  elevations,  rivers,  and  woods.  All  this 
is  heightened  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  imparts  to  every  object  a  peculiar  bright- 
ness of  colouring  and  distinctness  of  outline. 
Mountains.  In  the  north  and  north-west  the 
Alps  tower  upwards  toward  the  skies,  culmi- 
nating in  Mount  Viso,  in  the  Cottian  range, 
12,585  feet  high.  In  the  Graian  Alps,  Mount 
Cenis  attains  an  elevation  of  11,500;  and  in  the 
Pennine,  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Rosa  rise  re- 
spectively to  15,744  and  15,174  feet.  The  Apen- 
nines running  N.  and  S.  unite  with  the  Alps, 
and  culminate  in  Monte  Corno,  at  the  height  of 
9520  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Volcanoes. 
These  are  very  striking.  The  principal  are 
Mount  Vesuvius,  near  Naples;  Mount  Etna, 
in  Sicily;  and  several  in  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Flains.  Lombardy,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Europe.  Rivers.  The  Po,  which  receives  as 
tributaries  the  Scsia,  the  Agogna,  the  Dora 
Baltea,  the  Dora  Kipaira,  the  Serivia,  the  Belbo, 
the  Bormida,  the  Tanaro,  the  Euza,  the  Secchia, 
the  Ticino,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  the 
Trebbia,  the  Parma,  and  the  Panaro.  The 
other  rivers  of  the  north,  or  rather  north-west 
of  Italy,  are  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  the  Piave, 
and  the  Tagliamento,  all  flowing  southward 
from  the  Alps.  In  the  centre  or  south  of  Italy, 
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the  Tiber  is  the  principal.  There  are  also  the 
liubicon  and  the  Arno  in  Tuscany.  In  Naples, 
the  principal  arc  the  Volturno,  the  Garigliano, 
anciently  the  Liris,  and  the  Ofanto,  formerly 
the  Aufidus,  which  flows  past  the  ruins  of 
Canute.  Lakes.  Garda,  and  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
or  Lake  of  Locarno.  After  these  come  the  lakes 
of  Lugano,  Como,  Lccco,  and  Iseo;  the  lakes 
of  Perugia  (anciently  Thrasymene),  Bolsena, 
Albano,  13racciano,  Celano,  or  Fucino,  Varano, 
and  Averno.  Many  of  these  lakes  are  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  their  scenery.  Lago 
Maggiore  possessing  the  most  beautiful,  while 
Como  exhibits  the  most  sublime.  Climate.  De- 
lightful. The  air  is  mild  and  genial  almost 
throughout  the  entire  country;  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mountains  and  surrounding  sea, 
and  the  cold  of  winter  being  scarcely  ever 
extreme.  Many  districts,  however,  are  un- 
healthy in  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
owing  to  the  malaria,  an  intermittent  fever  of 
the  worst  kind,  which  is  peeuhnr  to  Italy.  The 
cause  of  this  evil  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pesti- 
lential air  of  the  stagnant  marshes. 

"  There  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies, 
Where  glowing  suns  their  purest  hght  diffuse ; 
Uncultured  flowers  in  wild  profusion  rise. 
And  Nature  lavishes  her  warmest  hues ; 
But  trust  thou  not  her  smile,  her  balmy 
breath, — 

Away !  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of 
Death !" 

Forests.  Not  extensive.  Zoology.  The  moun- 
tains and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild 
animals;  among  others  the  boar,  the  stag,  the 
marmot,  the  badger,  the  chamois,  and  the  wild 
goat.  The  lynx  or  tiger-cat  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzo,  and  the  crested  porcupine 
and  the  tarantula  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Hares, 
foxes,  and  the  kinds  of  wild  fowl  that  come  under 
the  name  of  game  are  sufficiently  abundant. 
Tlie  nautilus,  which  perhaps  suggested  to  man 
his  first  idea  of  navigating  the  seas  by  means  of 
sails,  is  found  along  the  shores  of  Italy.  Coral 
is  also  found  in  some  parts.  Fro.  Grapes, 
olives,  and  other  fruits  of  great  variety,  and  of 
the  most  delicious  quality;  also  corn,  though 
not  in  great  abundance;  pulse,  rice,  maize,  and 
other  vegetables ;  cotton  and  silk.  As  the 
meadows  and  pastures  are  extensive,  especially 
in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  vast  herds  of  cows  are 
reared,  from  whose  milk  a  peculiar  kind  of 
cheese  is  made,  and  which  other  countries  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  imitating.  This  forms  one 
of  the  chief  exports  of  Italy  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Minerals.  In  the  north,  towards 
the  German  frontier,  as  well  as  in  the  Venetian 
and  Genoese  territory,  and  in  Tuscany,  there  are 
quarries  of  beautiful  marble,  and  caverns 
adorned  with  stalactites  are  to  be  met  with  in 
many  parts.  In  the  Apennines  alabaster,  jasper, 
agate,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
chrysolite  are  Vound,  with  other  valuable  stones. 
These  mountains  abound  in  basalt,  dried  lava, 
sulphur,  fine  sand,  and  similar  volcanic  matter. 
The  other  mineral  productions  are  alum,  copper, 
and  iron.  Mineral  springs,  both  cold  and  hot, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Manf, 
Silk  is  the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  and  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  are  next  iu 
importance.  Wine  and  spirits  are  also  made  in 
great  quantities.  The  articles  for  commercial 
exchanges  are  very  limited,  and  consist  less  of 
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manufactures  than  of  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
With  the  Levant  the  intercourse  is  still  conside- 
rable. Imp.  These  are  from  France,  Eng-land, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  From  England  they 
consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
duce; muslins,  linens,  calicoes,  woollens,  hard- 
ware and  dye-stuffs ;  also  fish,  dried  and  salted, 
which  is  eaten  on  the  numerous  days  of  absti- 
nence from  meat  enjoined  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed.  Commerce  is  active;  but  busi- 
ness is  much  impeded  by  the  high  tariff's  in 
many  of  the  states,  and  by  the  numerous 
custom-houses.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Italy 
is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
England  excepted.  Bel.  The  established 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  but  all  other 
sects  are  tolerated.  Italy  alone  has  very  nearly 
one-half  as  many  bishoprics  as  there  are  in  the 
whole  of  Europe — 256  out  of  535.  The  regular 
and  secular  clergy  of  both  sexes  count  in  Italy 
189,000;  and  they  are,  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  the  population,  as  1  to  142.  The 
clergy  are  more  numerous  in  Sicily  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world ; 
the  number  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  being 
about  33,500,  or  1  out  of  69  inhabitants.  The 
Italians  combine  a  passionate  love  of  music  with 
great  intelligence,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  finest  musical  compositions 
sung  inthe  streets  with  correctness  andharmony. 
Fop.  24,717,368.  Italy  is  one  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  largest  cities  and  towns  are  to  be  found, 
19  of  them  having  more  than  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  number  of  people  in  each  of  the 
Italian  cities,  8— Rome,  Kaples,  Palermo, 
Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Turin — 
exceeds  100,000.  Lat.  between  37°  and  47°  N. 
Lon.  between  6°  21'  and  13°  40'  E.  This  is  the 
Italia  of  the  ancients,  and  received  its  name  from 
Italus,  a  king  of  the  country,  who  came  from 
Arcadia;  or  from  italos,  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  a  "  bull  calf."  It  has  been  called  the 
garden  of  Europe.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
called  themselves  Aborigines,  "  off'spring  of  the 
soil,"  but  the  country  was  peopled  by  colonies 
from  Greece,  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  originally  divided  into  as 
many  different  governments  as  there  were 
towns,  till  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman 
power  changed  the  face  of  it.  It  has  been  the 
mother  of  arts  as  well  as  of  arms. 

Itamaraca,  e-ta-mar'-a-ka,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  long  known 
as  the  river  Santa  Cruz.  Ext.  12  miles  long 
and  3  broad.  Desc.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces cotton  and  sugar-cane  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  has  also  extensive  salt-works, 
and  some  rum-distilleries.  The  capital  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  faces  the  mainland.  Fop.  8000. 

Itaparica,  e'-ta-pa-re-ca,  an  island  of  Brazil, 
23  miles  W.  from  Bahia.  Ext.  24  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  8  miles  at  its  widest  part.  The 
island  abounds  with  cocoa-trees.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Itapicuru,  e'-fa-pe-Jcoo-roo,  two  rivers  of 
Brazil,  one  of  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Jaeobina,  and,  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  about  100  miles  N.E.  from 
Bahia ;  while  the  other  rises  in  the  province  of 
Maranhao,  and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Maranhao. 
There  are  towns  of  the  same  name  situated  on 
each  of  these  rivers. 
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Itata,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
rises  on  the  AV.  slope  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  in  led.  36°  S.,  after  a  course  of 
150  miles.  It  separates  the  provinc.  of  Con- 
cepcion.  Chili,  from  Maule  and  Nuble. 

Ithaca,  or  Theakt,  ith'-a-Jca,  one  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  between 
the  W.  coast  of  Greece  and  Cephalonia.  Ext. 
12  miles  long,  by  4  broad,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  nearly  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Molo. 
Desc.  It  has  always  been  noted  for  its  rugged 
and  barren  aspect.  Fro.  Olives,  currants,  corn, 
almonds,  oranges,  honey,  and  wine.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  derive  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  sustenance  from  the  sea,  being  for  the 
most  part  fishermen.  Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  38° 
30' N.   iow.  20°39'E. 

Ithaca,  a  post-town  in  Ulysses,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  U.S.,  at  the 
bottom  of  Cayuga  Lake,  180  miles  S.W.  from 
Albany.  It  has  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  a  flourish- 
ing academy,  and  a  lyceum.   Fop.  6000. 

Itshil.    {See  Ada-nx.) 

Itu,  e'-too,  a  town  of  Brazil,  50  miles  from 
Sao-Paulo.  The  greater  number  of  its  houses 
are  constructed  of  a  framework  of  wood,  the  in- 
terstices of  which  are  filled  up  with  mud  or  earth 
Its  principal  buildings  are  several  churches,  two 
convents,  an  infirmary,  and  various  schools. 
The  soil  in  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is 
fertile,  and.  sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Fop.  10,000. 

Itucambira,  e'-too-Tcam-le-ray  a  river  of 
Brazil,  which  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Santo  An- 
tonio, and  enters  the  Jaquitinhonha,  after  a 
course  of  130  miles.  Gold  is  found  in  its 
sands. 

Iturup,  or  Stateist  Island,  it'-u-rup,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  where  the  Japanese 
have  a  settlement.  Ext.  140  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20.  Desc.  Fertile,  and  of 
volcanic  origin.  Agriculture  was  introduced 
into  it  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  natives  chiefly 
live  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  the 
fisheries.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  44°  29'  N. 
Lo7i.  146°  34'  E. 

Itzehoe,  it'-sai-ho,  a  town  of  Holstein,  on  the 
Stor,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Hamburg.  It  consists 
of  an  old  and  new  town,  connected  by  a  long 
bridge.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  an  hospital,  several  other  bene- 
volent institutions,  a  state-house,  in  which  the 
provincial  assemblies  of  Holstein  are  held,  and 
various  schools.  Manf.  Cards,  candles,  tobacco, 
soap,  hats,  leather,  chicory,  and  vinegar.  Fop. 
6000.  This  is  the  oldest  town  ia  the  duchy. 
Steamboats  convey  passengers  and  goods  once  a 
week  from  Itzehoe  to  Hamburg. 

Ives,  St.,  a  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  situated  on  the  bay  of  St, 
Ives,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Falmouth.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  branches 
off"  at  the  south  into  two  smaller  ones.  The 
buildings  in  general  are  mean.  The  church  is  a 
low  but  spacious  building;  there  are  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  to  which  Sunday 
schools  are  attached  for  poor  children.  The  pil- 
chard-fishery is  carried  on  in  the  bay  to  a  great 
extent.  To  protect  the  port  from  the  north- 
west winds,  a  breakwater  has  been  constructed 
across  the  bay.   Fop.  7027. 

Ives,  St.,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Huntingdon,  on  the  Ouse,  over  which  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Hunting- 
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don.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine  building*,  and 
there  are  numerous  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
The  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep,  held  in  this 
town,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
Fop.  3395. 

IvifA,  or  Ibi^a,  or  Iviza,  e-ve'-sa,  an  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain,  forming 
the  smallest  of  the  three  principal  islands  of  the 
Balearic  group,  52  miles  S.W.  from  Majorca. 
Uxt.  25  miles  long,  and  13  broad  at  its  widest 
part.  Dese.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp,  with  little 
labour.  About  15,000  tons  of  salt  are  obtained 
yearly  by  evaporation;  the  chief  exports  are 
salt,  fish,  and  wood.  Fop.  11,000.— The  capital 
is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbour. 
]  t  stands  on  a  height  above  the  E.  shore,  and  is 
defended  by  a  fort  and  batteries.   Fop.  5000. 

IviNGHOE,  i'-ving-ho,  an  ancient  market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  9 
miles  E.  from  Aylesbury.  Manf,  Straw-plait 
and  lace.    Pop.  1849. 

Ivory  Coast,  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  W.  Africa,  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
small  negro  tribes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, except  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
Ashantees.   Lat.  between  3°  20'  and  7^  40'  N. 

IvREA,  e'-vrai-a,  an  old  and  strong  town 
of  N.  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  a  division 
of  the  same  name,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Turin. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  churches  and 
convents.  Man/.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  candles,  carriages,  shoes,  and  vermicelli. 
Fop.  9252.— The  Division  has  an  area  of  561 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  175,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Graian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  producing  fruit  and  hemp  in  abun- 
dance, andaftbrding  pasture  for  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules. 

IvY  Bridge,  i'-ve,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  situated  on  the  Erme,  9  miles  N.E. 
from  Plymouth.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
situated  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
scenery  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  for  the 
viaduct  by  which  the  South  Devon  Railway  is 
carried  across  the  valley  of  the  Erme.  Manf. 
Paper.   Fop.  Small. 

IxELLES,  eex'-el,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  2  miles  S.E.  from  13russels.  Manf. 
Linen,  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
stone-quarries  in  and  near  the  town.  Fop. 
7500. 

IxwoETH,  ix'-werthy  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  situated  6  miles 
N.E.  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  has  an 
elegant  church,  with  a  lofty  tower.   Fop.  1074. 

IziUM,  e-ze-oom',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Kharkov,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart 
and  a  ditch.  It  has  several  churches,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  sheep.   Fop.  7700. 

IzMiD,  iz'-mid,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Constantinople.  It 
is  built  on  a  hill,  which  rises  from  an  inlet  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Its  trade  is  considerable. 
Po^.  About  4000.    Xa^.  40°45'N.    io?i.  30°  E. 

IzNAJAR,  iz'-ria-jar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  standing  on  a  height  near 
the  Genii,  38  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova.  Manf. 
Soap,  tiles,  coarse  linen,  and  hempen  cloth  and 
ropes.  There  are,  besides,  several  distilleries,  and 
oil  and  flour  mills  in  the  town  and  immediate 
neighbourhood.   Fop.  4000. 

IzNATORAP,  iz-na-tor'-qf^  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Andalusia,  40  miles  N.E.  from 
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Jaen.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which  are 
flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  nine  gates. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  handsome  church 
with  a  lofty  tower,  a  ruined  castle,  court-house, 
and  various  schools.  Manf.  Soap,  bricks,  and 
tiles.   Fop.  2300. 

IzTACCHiHUATL,  is-ta-che-hoo-a-tel,  a  volcano 
in  Mexico,  30  miles  N.W.  from  La  Pucbla. 
Height.  15,705  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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JABBEE,.;ai'-Je,  a  considerable  town  of  Bam- 
barra,  in  Western  Africa,  on  the  Niger,  55  miles 
from  Scgo.    Fop.  Not  known. 

JABEA.  /a'-ie-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  48  miles  N.E.  ftom  Alicante. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  a  church,  several  chapels, 
a  town-house,  prison,  and  various  schools. 
Grapes  are  grown,  and  silkworms  are  reared  in 
the  neighbourhood.   Fop.  3700. 

Jaca,  or  Jacca,  ja'-ka,  a  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Aragon,  39  miles  N.W.  from  Huesca. 
It  has  several  gates  and  a  citadel,  a  handsome 
cathedral,  numerous  chapels,  convents,  a  prison, 
barracks,  a  hospital,  and  various  schools.  Manf. 
Linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  soap,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, and  white  wax.    Fop.  3200. 

Jacarchi,  Ja-kar'-she,  a  town  of  Brazil,  50 
miles  N.E.  from  Sao-Paulo.  It  has  a  conside- 
rable trade  in  tobacco  and  coffee.   Fop.  7000. 

Jackson,  the  name  of  numerous  places  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  ranging  between 
1000  and  12,000. 

Jackson,  Port.   {See  Sydney.) 

Jackson's  River>  a  head-water  of  James 
River,  in  Virginia,  which  is  joined  by  Car- 
penter's Creek,  and  then  receives  the  name  of 
Fluvanna  river.  It  is  noted  for  a  fall  of  200 
feet. 

Jacksonville,  jak'-son-vil,  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  (1.)  the  capital  of  Duval 
county,  Florida,  situated  on  St.  John's  River, 
160  miles  S.E.  from  Tallahassee,  pop.  2000; 
and  (2.)  a  town  of  Illinois,  30  miles  S.W.  from 
Springfield,  pop.  3000. 

Jacobab AD,  ja'-co6-a-Ja^Z',  a  town  of  Scinde, 
founded  by  General  Jacob,  the  commander  of 
the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  enrolled  for  the 
protection  of  Scinde  as  a  frontier  province.  It 
was  here  that  General  Jacob  invented  and  per- 
fected the  rifle  which  bears  his  name,  and  con- 
ducted many  valuable  and  important  experi- 
ments in  gunnery.    Fop.  30,000. 

S kCOHYS! X,  ja-ko-he'-na,  a  town  of  Brazil,  210 
miles  N.W.  from  Bahia.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
with  other  churches,  and  several  schools.  In 
its  neighbourhood  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  and 
various  fruits,  are  grown,  which  thrive  ad- 
mirably. Fop.  of  the  district,  10,000,  supported 
principally  by  agricultural  produce  and  a  trade 
in  cattle,  sheen,  and  goats. 

Jaen,  lia'-en,  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Andalusia,  and  inclosed  by  the 
provinces  of  Granada,  Murcia,  Cordova,  and  La 
Mancha.  Ext.  About  80  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  70.  Area.  4445  square  miles. 
Desc.  Generally  mountainous,  the  centre  form- 
ing a  valley  along  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
The  hilly  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle, 
while  grain  of  various  kinds  and  fruit  are  raised 
on  the  plahis,  which  are,  however,  imperfectly 
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cultivated.  Rivers.  The  Guadalquiver  is  the 
principal.    Minerals.  Lead  and  copper.  Fop. 

Jaen",  a  city  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  the 
«ibove  province,  42  miles  N.  from  Granada.  It 
is  surrounded  by  JMoorish  walls,  flanked  with 
towers,  is  neatly  built,  and  lias  several  hand- 
some churches  and  squares,  one  of  which  is 
spacious  and  encompassed  by  elegant  houses. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  noble 
structure,  with  four  entrances,  adorned  on 
the  outside  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  while 
the  interior  is  set  oft'  by  magnificent  drapery 
and  some  fine  paintings.  There  are,  besides 
several  other  churches,  nunneries,  an  episcopal 
palace,  colleges,  museum,  various  hospitals, 
schools,  a  theatre,  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  a  bull-ring  capable  of  seating  8000 
people.  There  are  public  fountains  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Man/.  Woollens,  linens,  soap,  and 
brandy.  Fop.  18,000. — This  town  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  but  its  present  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Moors,  Avho  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  which  was  the  smallest 
of  the  four  states  into  which  Andalusia  was 
divided. 

Jaen  de  BnACAMOEOS,  a  province  of  Ecuador, 
in  the  department  of  Assuay.  The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name;  it  is  situated  on  the  Maranon, 
about  250  miles  S.E.  from  Guayaquil,  and  has  a 
population  of  4000. 

Jaffa,  or  YAFrA,,;V(/'-/a,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  31  miles 
N.AV.  from  Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  small 
eminence  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  on  the 
summit  is  an  old  citadel,  which  commands  the 
town;  whilst  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  w^all,  without  a  rampart.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  place  is  now  very 
desolate.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  commerce  consists  in  the 
importation  of  grain,  particularly  of  rice,  from 
Egypt.  Jaffa  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Latins, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  have  each  small  con- 
vents for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  A  little  to 
the  west  is  the  celebrated  tower  of  Ramlah,  120 
feet  high,  where  an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
Fop.  25,000. — This  is  the  ancient  Joppa,  which 
was  a  seaport  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  was 
the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  landing-place  of 
the  cedars  with  w^hich  the  temple  in  that  city 
was  built.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by  Bonaparte, 
who  caused  1200  Turkish  prisoners,  who  had 
broken  their  parole,  to  be  shot  here,  and,  it  is 
said,  subsequently  caused  poison  to  be  given  to 
a  number  of  his  sick  soldiers,  rather  than  that 
they  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  in- 
human enemies. 

Jaffjta,  or  3  AY-PNAVXTA-M,  jaf-na-pa-iam',  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Jaftnapatam,  in  Ceylon, 
at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  but  communi- 
cating with  it  by  a  river  navigable  for  large 
boats.  It  fronts  Palk's  Straits,  210  miles  N. 
from  Colombo.  The  town  is  fortified,  and 
possesses  a  good  citadel;  but  it  was  taken,  after 
a  short  resistance,  by  the  British  troops  in  1795. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Mahometans; 
but  since  Ceylon  was  taken  by  the  English, 
many  of  the  country-born  Dutch  families  have 
settled  here.  It  has  a  trade  in  timber,  tobacco, 
and  shells.  Po».  8000.  Zaf.9°45'N.  Lon.  80° 
9'  E. 

Jagepore,  }a-ge-por'  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
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the  province  of  Orissa  and  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Cuttack.  It  is  a 
large  straggling  town;  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  weaving  cotton  cloth.  Fop. 
Not  known.    Zat.  20°  50'  N.   Lou.  86^  35'  E. 

Jagerndoef,  or  Karxow,  yai'-jern-dorfy  a 
town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Troppau.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
with  two  towers  230  feet  high,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  highest  in  Silesia.  Manf.  Paper,  and 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Fop.  5000.— It  is  the 
capital  of  a  Duchy  of  the  same  name,  with  an 
area  of  200  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
41,000,  which  has  belonged  to  the  princes  of 
Lichtenstein  since  1620. 

Jagg,  St.,  or  Santiago,  san-te-a'-go,  a  pro- 
vince of  Chili,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aconcagua  and  Valparaiso,  E.  by  the 
Andes,  S.  by  the  province  of  Colchagua.  JExt. 
95  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  55.  It  is 
watered  by  the  river  Maypu  and  its  tributaries. 

Jagg,  St.,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
67  miles  S.E.  from  Valparaiso,  situated  on  the 
Mapocho,  a  tributary  of  the  Maypu,  over  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  bridge,  which  connects  the 
city  with  the  suburbs.  The  streets,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  cities  and  villages  in  Chili,  are 
straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  sides  of  the  great  square  are  450 
feet  in  length :  in  the  midst  is  a  handsome  foun- 
tain of  bronze.  The  most  remarkable  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  great  college,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Jesuits,  The  private  houses  are  hand- 
some and  pleasant,  but,  on  account  of  earth- 
quakes, the  greater  number  are  only  one  story 
in  height.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  pleasant 
suburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Chimba, 
La  Canadilla,  and  Chuchunco.  There  are  several 
parish  churches,  convents,  nunneries,  a  house 
of  correction  for  women,  a  foundling  hospital, 
several  private  endowments,  a  college  for  the 
children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  Triden- 
tine  seminary.  St.  Jago  contains  a  royal  univer- 
sity, a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver,  and 
barracks  for  troops.  Being  the  centre  of  all  the 
commerce  of  Chili,  it  abounds  with  all  kinds  of 
meat,  fish,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Fop.  about  50,000.  Lat.  33°  26'  S.  Lon.  70° 
36'  W. 

Jagg,  St.,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  long 
considered  the  capital,  but  now  fallen  into  com- 
parative decay.  Fop.  About  20,000.  There  are 
other  towns  of  this  name  in  Spain,  and  coun- 
tries which  have  once  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Spanish  crown.  Lat.  20°  S. 
Lon.  76°  6'  W. 

Jagg,  St.,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  uniting  with  the 
Paute.— Another  w^hich  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  lat.  1°  14'  N. 

Jagg,  St.,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 

Jaguaribe,  ha'-giva-re-hai,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Boa  Vista,  and, 
after  a  course  of  460  miles,  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic, in  lat.  4°  S.,  lon.  33=  10'  W.— Also  a 
Town  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  45  miles  S.W. 
from  Bahia.    Fop.  Unascertained. 

Jahicos,  ha'-he-cose,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Piauhi,  70  miles  S.E.  from  Oeiras. 
It  is  situated  in  a  district  of  considerable  fer- 
tility, and  has  several  churches  and  schools. 
Fop.  2000. 
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Jahpoob,  ja-por',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  15  miles  from  Agra. 
JPop.  Not  known.  'J'his  place  has  been  the  scene 
of  two  decisive  battles;  the  first  fought  in 
1G88,  between  Aurungzebe  and  his  brother  Dara 
Sheeoh ;  and  the  second,  in  1707,  between  Shah 
Alum  and  Azain  Ushaun,  all  Indian  princes. 

Jailum,  Jelum,  Jilum,  or  Behut,  je'-lum, 
a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
tlie  principal  of  the  five  great  rivers  which  inter- 
sect the  Punjab  E.  of  the  Indus.  It  rises  near 
the  S.  point  of  Cashmere,  in  lat.  33°  33'  N.;  Ion. 
75°  40'  E.,  and,  after  a  course  of  450  miles,  joins 
the  Chenab,  80  miles  N.E.  from  Mooltan.  On 
its  banks  is  a  considerable  Town  of  the  same 
name.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  32°  N.  Lon. 
73°  36'  E. 

J  AKiTRA,  ja'-'ka-tra,  a  division  of  Batavia,  and 
the  name  of  several  other  places  in  Java. 

J  ALAPA,  or  Xalapa,  ha -la-pa,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
52  miles  N.VV.  from  Vera  Cruz.  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  basaltic  mountain  nearly  4350  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  church  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cortes,  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  found  the  Jpomea  purga,  from 
which  jalap  is  obtained, — a  name  derived  from 
the  town.    Fop.  About  15,000. 

Jalisco.    {See  Guadalaxaea.) 

Jallore,  or  Jhalore,  jal-lor',  a  town  and 
fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  Ajmeer,  70  miles  S.VV. 
from  Joudpoor.  The  fortress  is  accounted  the 
strongest  in  India,  and  contains  the  prison  in 
which  the  rajah  confines  all  those  who  are 
guilty  of  political  offences.   Fop.  15,000. 

Jalomnitza,  ya'-lom-nitz'-a,  a  river  of  Wal- 
lachia,  wliich  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania,  and,  after  a 
course  of  170  miles,  falls  into  the  Danube,  9 
miles  from  Hirsova. 

Jalok,  ha'-lone,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Soria,  Old  Castile,  and,  after  a 
course  of  120  miles,  joins  the  Ebro,  12  miles 
above  Saragossa. 

Jaloutrovose,  ja'-loo-fro-vosJc,  a  town  of 
Siberia,  and  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
and  stands  on  the  Tobol,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Iset,  in  lat.  5G°  38'  N. ;  lon.  61° 
20'  E.  Fop.  2300.— The  Province  lies  in  the 
S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  and  is  covered  with  marshes 
and  lakes.  In  the  drier  grounds  barley  is 
grown,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle  are  reared. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Jamaica,  ja-mai'-Jca,  one  of  the  "West-India 
islands,  or  Greater  Antilles,  which  belongs  to 
Great  Britain,  and  forms  the  most  considerable 
and  valuable  of  her  possessions  in  that  quarter, 
lying  about  87  miles  S.  from  Cuba.  Ext.  About 
150  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  35 
miles.  Area.  4256  square  miles.  Coastline, 
Estimated  at  500  miles,  and  indented  with  many 
excellent  harbours,  of  which  Port  Koyal,  or  the 
harbour  of  Kingston,  is  the  largest.  Desc. 
A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  runs  through  the  whole  island  from 
E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and  rising, 
in  some  of  its  summits,  to  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  of  these  mountains  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  extremely  different.  On  the  former, 
the  land  rises  from  the  shore  into  hills,  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldness, 
being  all  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  generally  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  expansive  vales  and 
undulating  surfaces.   Every  valley  has  its  rivu- 
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let,  and  every  hill  its  cascade.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  island  the  stupendous  ridges  of  ihe  Blue 
Mountains,  broken  by  deep  rifts  and  precipices, 
and  the  inaccessible  cliifs,  which  line  the  shore, 
present  scenery  of  a  wild  and  romantic  cha- 
racter. Fivers.  Numerous,  taking  their  rise  in 
the  mountains,  and  i»*ually  running  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
None  of  them  are  navigable,  except  for  boats. 
Black  liiver  is  the  deepest,  and  has  the  greatest 
current.  It  falls  into  IMack-Rivcr  Bay,  on  the 
S.  VV.  coast,  and  has,  at  its  entrance,  about  18  feet 
of  water.  There  are  springs,  both  sulphurous 
and  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Climate.  Hot  on  the  plains,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  80°,  and,  in  the  colder  season,  from 
70  to  80.  On  the  higher  grounds  the  heat  is  not 
so  great.  The  year,  however,  as  in  all  tropical 
countries,  may  be  considered  to  be  divided  into 
the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons.  Zooloqy.  The  in- 
digenous quadrupeds  were  the  agouti,  the  pec- 
cary or  Mexican  hog, the  armadillo,  the  opossum, 
the  racoon,  the  musk-rat,  and  the  monkey.  Of 
these  only  the  agouti  and  the  monkey  now  re- 
main. Horned  cattle  and  mules  are  numerous, 
and  so  are  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Of  the  lizard 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  woods  and 
marshes  abound  with  different  kinds  of  wild 
fowl,  some  of  them  of  exquisite  flavo  ur .  A  mong 
them  may  especially  be  noticed  the  ringdove  and 
rice-bird  of  South  Carolina.  Parrots  are  still 
foimd  in  the  groves ;  but  the  flamingo  is  no- 
where to  be  seen.  Domestic  fowls,  however,  are 
abundant,  and  fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coasts. 
Fro.  The  soil  has,  in  some  places,  been  con- 
sidered deep  and  fertile;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
island  has  been  pronounced  unfruitful  and  re- 
quiring a  great  outlay  in  labour,  when  compared 
with  those  countries  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  fertile.  Sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
coffee  are  the  most  important  productions  of  the 
soil  ;  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  and  rice,  are  also 
cultivated.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  with  several 
other  useful  plants,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks ;  whilst  different  kinds  of  grass,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  are  found  spontaneously  growing 
upon  the  island.  There  are  also  many  excellent 
vegetables,  indigenous  to  the  island,  such  as 
plantains,  bananas,  yams  of  several  varieties, 
calalue,  a  species  of  spinach,  eddoes,  cassava, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Fruits  are  found  in  equal 
perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  affords 
so  magnificent  a  dessert.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  woods,  containing  trees  of  prodi- 
2:ious  size  and  solidity;  while  others,  as  the  well- 
known  mahogany,  are  well  adapted  for  cabinet 
work.  Ex}).  Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cotton,  indigo,  i)imento,  ginger,  arrow-root,  and 
logwood.  Goo.  Administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power 
is  vested,  and  a  house  of  assembly ,  elected  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  island.  For  political  pur- 
poses the  island  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
Surrey  on  the  E,,  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  and 
Cornwall  on  the  W.  Kingston  is  the  capital. 
Fop.  411,255.  Lat.  between  17°  43'  and  18° 
32'  N.  Lon.  between  76°  5'  and  78°  26'  AV. 
— Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494, 
and  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  part 
of  the  IGth  century.  In  1655  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  when  3000  British  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  parliamentary  army  settled 
there.  These  were  subsequently  followed  by 
1500  royahsts;  and,  from  this  beginning,  the 
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colony  gradually  increased  in  importance.  The 
aborigines  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  no  traces 
of  them  having  been  discovered  even  at  the  time 
the  island  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago.  In  1866  a  revolt  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  negro  population  took  place, 
which  was  promptly,  but  perhaps  too  rigorously, 
suppressed. 

Jamaica,  a  township  12  miles  E.  from  New 
York,  U.S.,  on  the  Long  Island  railroad.  Manf. 
Pianofortes  and  carriages.   Fop.  4000. 

Jambe,  zhamb,  a  village  and  parish  of  Bel- 
gium ,  on  the  Meuse,  forming  a  suburb  of  Namur. 
Manf.  Tobacco  and  chicory.   Fop.  2000. 

Jambee,  or  Jambi,  jam'-he,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Sumatra,  about  60 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  boats.  The  town  is  large,  but  the  climate 
is  unhealthy.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  1°  24'  S. 
Lon.  103^  39'  E.— The  Disteict,  along  the  coast, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  swamp ;  but  the  land 
rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea. — The  River, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  r^iles,  falls  into  the 
China  Sea,  in  lat.  1°  S. 

Jambukg-,  jam'-hoorg,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle,  70  miles  S.  W. 
from  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the  Luga, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It 
has  several  churches  and  a  market-place,  with 
an  obelisk  in  the  centre,  ilfan/. Woollens, linens, 
camlets,  and  silks.  The  town  also  contains 
some  saw-mills  and  glass-works.  Fop.  1500. — 
The  Circle  has  an  area  of  1200  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  50,000.  It  is  both  well  wooded 
and  well  watered,  but  the  soil  is  not  fertile. 

James,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment Manche,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Avranches. 
Manf.  Cloth,  known  as  the  drap  de  St.  George, 
and  druggets.  Po^?.  2000.— William  the  Con- 
queror built  a  strong  fortress  here,  which 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  till 
1448. 

James  Bat,  jaims,  a  bay  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay,  British  America.  F^xt. 
280  miles  long,  with  a  width  ranging  between 
75  and  170.  It  contains  several  islands,  and 
receives  some  considerable  rivers.  Lat.  be- 
tween 51°  and  55^  N.  Lon.  between  78^^  25'  and 
82'^  30'  W. 

James  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacilic,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Galapagos.  Ext.  50  miles 
long,  by  20  broad.  Desc.  Volcanic  and  barren  : 
its  coasts,  however,  are  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  turtles  ;  whilst  the  interior  swarms 
with  tortoises.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  12'  6" 
S.   ion.  90°  55' 45"  W. 

James  City,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  be- 
tween the  Chickahominy  and  James  Rivers. 
Fop.  5000, — 2.  A  post-town  in  Madison  county, 
Virginia. 

James  River,  a  river  of  Virginia,  U.S.,  which, 
after  a  course  of  between  200  and  300  miles,  falls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  lat.  37°  2' 
N.;  lon.  76°  20'  W. 

Jamestown,  a  post-town  of  Prince  Edward 
county,  Virginia,  U.S. — 2.  A  town  in  James 
City  county,  Virginia,  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
N.  side  of  James  River,  32  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  here,  in  1608, 
the  first  English  settlement  in  the  United 
States  was  made. — The  name  also  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States. 

Jamu,  or  Jumoo,  ja-woo',  a  town  in  the 
Punjab,  88  miles  N.E.  from  Lahore,  with  exten- 
sive ruins  in  its  vicinity.   Fop.  8000. 
423 
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Janeiro,  Rio  de.    (See  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

Janina,  Janntna,  or  Yanina,  ya-ne'-na,  a 
considerable  town  of  Albania,  situated  on  a 
lake,  which  communicates  with  the  river 
Peneus,  44  miles  N.  from  Arta.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  with  mean, 
irregular,  and  ill-paved  streets,  many  of  the 
houses  being  nothing  more  than  mud  huts. 
The  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  however,  are 
better  built,  being  constructed  of  wood,  and 
having,  for  the  most  part,  a  small  open  gallery 
under  the  roof.  The  habitations  of  the  wealthy 
are  oriental  in  character,  consisting  of  a  range 
of  apartments  built  round  an  inner  court  or 
quadrangle.  It  has  about  16  mosques  and  a 
large  number  of  bazaars,  where  jewellery  and 
articles  of  dress  are  displayed  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and 
wool,  corn,  oil,  and  tobacco  are  exported  to 
Italy  in  large  quantities.  To  the  interior  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  it  sends  embroidered  velvets,  stuffs, 
and  cloths,  with  the  stocks  of  guns  and  pistols 
mounted  in  chased  silver.  F02:).  Variously  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  20,000.— This  place,  in 
the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity;  but  since  his  death,  in  1822,  it  has 
greatly  fallen  into  decay.  Byron  visited  this 
man,  "with  a  tiger's  tooth,"  and  thus,  in  his 
"  Childe  Harold,"  alludes  to  the  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Janina : — 

"  No  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view  j 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd 
flock, 

The  little  shepherd,  in  his  white  capote, 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short- 
lived shock." 

—The  Lae:e  is  of  no  great  depth,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  which  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  feet,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
appearance.— The  Pachalic  once  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Epirus. 

Jan  Mayen,  yan  mi'-en,  an  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  150  miles  from  the  E.  coast  of 
Greenland.  Upon  it  is  a  volcanic  mountain, 
frequently  in  eruption.  It  was  discovered  in 
1611,  by  Jan  Mayen,  the  Dutch  navigator.  A 
good  account  of  this  island  is  given  in  Lord 
Dufferin's  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes." 

Janosi,  ya-no'-se,  the  name  of  several  places 
in  Hungar}^  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Janovitz,  ya'-Yio-titz,  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000." 

Jantra,  j/'an'-fm,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Balkan  chain, 
and,  after  a  course  of  80  miles,  falls  into  the 
Danube,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Rustchuck. 

Januaria,  or  Sobral,  yan-oo-air'-e-a,  a  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  120  miles 
N.W.  from  Fortalcza.  It  has  a  trade  in  cotton 
and  raw  and  dressed  hides.  Fop,  Not  known. 
— The  District  in  which  the  town  is  situated 
is  of  considerable  extent  and  fertile.  The  sugar- 
cane is  extensively  cultivated,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  rum  are  made.    Fop.  15,000. 

Januaria,  a  town  of  lirazil,  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  140  miles  N.W,  from  Minas 
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Novas.  Its  houses  mostly  consist  of  brick,  in  a 
framework  of  wood.  It  has  a  trade  in  cotton, 
timber,  and  horses.   Fop.  6000. 

Japan,  the  Empire  or,  ja-pdn'y  an  extensive 
empire,  consisting  of  several  large  islands, 
situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Asia,  in  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  principal  of  these  islands  are 
Niphon,  Sikok,  and  Kiu-siu,  of  which  Niphon 
is  by  far  the  largest,  and  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
Other  islands,  which  are  so  small  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  appendages 
to  Niphon.  The  large  island  of  Jesso,  or  Yesso, 
immediately  to  the  N.  of  Niphon,  has  been 
colonized  by  the  Japanese,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Japanese  governor,  though  it  is 
scarcely  reckoned  an  integral  part  of  the  empire. 
The  Japanese  also  claim  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien.  Besides  these  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Sado,  Avadsi,  Tsousima,  Fat- 
sizue,  Yakuno-sima,  Oo-sima,  Tanega-sima,  with 
the  Okosiri,  Figaraa,  Oki,  Gotto,  and  Kosiki 
groups,  which  form  Japan  proper.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  Area.  The  three 
original  islands  have  been  estimated  at  about 
90,000  square  miles,  and  the  whole,  inclusive  of 
the  Loo-Choo  islands,  the  Bonin  group,  the 
southern  part  of  Saghalien,  and  the  Kuriles,  at 
nearly  260,000.  Besc.  The  general  aspect  of 
these  islands  is  rugged  and  irregular,  presenting 
almost  every  variety  of  mountain,  rock,  and  hill, 
interspersed,  in  some  parts,  with  plains  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  of 
a  great  height,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Niphon,  which  is  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length,  by  a  regular  mountain-chain, 
whose  loftiest  summit,  called  Fusi,  attains  an 
elevation  of  12,000  feet.  Volcanoes  exist  in 
almost  all  the  islands,  and  earthquakes  are 
frequently  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
which  often  cause  considerable  injury.  The 
latter  indeed,  have  been  known  to  destroy  whole 
cities,  and  bury  thousands  of  inhabitants  in 
their  ruins.  In  Jesso  some  terrific  volcanic 
eruptions  have  occurred.  In  1783  one  of  these 
annihilated  23  villages:  and  another,  in  the 
island  of  Kiu-siu,  in  1792,  destroyed  53,000 
people.  Zoology.  The  animals  in  the  empire  are 
few ;  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  mule,  the 
camel,  and  the  elephant,  are  all  unknown.  Oxen 
and  cows  are  employed  merely  as  beasts  of 
burden,  milk  and  butter  not  being  used  as 
articles  of  food.  Of  pigs  there  are  only  a  few. 
There  is  a  species  of  large  buffalo,  having  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  camel,  which  is  used  in 
the  cities  for  drawing  carts  and  carriages.  The 
horses  of  the  country  are  small,  but  excellent, 
and  are  employed  only  for  occasions  of  state, 
being,  on  the  whole,  far  from  numerous.  The 
caprice  or  superstition  of  a  single  emperor  intro- 
duced the  breeding  of  dogs  with  a  care  scarcely 
known  in  any  other  country,  and  these  animals 
are  esteemed  as  sacred.  Cats  are  numerous, 
yet  the  islands  are  overrun  with  rats  and  mice. 
There  are  some  boars,  hares,  and  deer ;  a 
species  of  the  last  named  animal  has  been 
domesticated.  Foxes  still  keep  their  ground 
against  the  skilful  and  persevering  warfare 
of  the  natives,  who  viev/  them  with  abhor- 
rence, and  regard  them  as  animated  by 
demous.  The  birds  are  numerous,  au<i  include 
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falcons,  pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  gtorks, 
ravens,  pigeons,  larks,  teal,  pelicans,  cranes, 
and  herons.  The  falcon  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  the  insect 
tribes  are  abundant.  Tortoises,  lizards,  and 
snakes  are  also  found.  The  seas  are  well  sup- 
plied with  fish,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
taken,  as  they  form  the  principal  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Climate.  Extreme, 
both  as  regards  heat  and  cold.  Pro.  Various: 
but,  on  the  whole,  rich  in  vegetables.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  plants  is  the  Bhus  Verjiix^ 
or  varnish-tree,  aflbrding  a  milky  juice,  with 
which  the  natives  varnish,  or,  as  we  call  it, 
japan,  all  their  household  furniture,  dishes,  and 
plates.  The  mulberry-tree  is  remarkable  both 
for  its  abundance  and  utility.  The  tea  shrub  is 
still  more  common,  and  tea  forms  the  common 
beverage  of  all  classes,  as  in  China.  The  proi- 
duce  of  the  Chinese  plant  is,  however,  superio-r 
to  the  tea  grown  in  Japan.  Fruits  are  abun- 
dant; consisting  of  a  species  of  winter  pear,  of 
very  large  size,  but  not  fit  to  be  eaten  raw; 
nuts,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  and  a  peculiar  species 
of  citron.  The  flowering  plants  found  in  the 
islands  are  varied,  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  much 
time  is  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  The  general 
crops  are  rice,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  horse- 
radish, carrots,  melons,  gourds,  and  cucumbers. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  Japanese  people.  Though  a  great  part  of 
the  soil  is  irregular,  even  the  sides  of  the  hills 
ate  formed  by  stone  walls  into  terraces  rising 
one  above  another,  which  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  great  attention  which  is  paid  to  agriculture, 
and  other  branches  of  rural  industry.  The 
chief  natural  riches  of  Japan  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Several  pro- 
vinces produce  gold  in  considerable  quantities. 
Silver  is  also  found;  but  Japan  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  copper-mines,  which  afford  that 
metal  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Iron  appears 
in  three  provinces  only ;  sulphur  is  abundant ; 
while  ambergris  pearls  of  a  fine  quality  are  met 
with  along  the  shores.  The  other  mineral  sub- 
stances are  naphtha  of  a  reddish  colour,  agates, 
cornelians,  and  jaspers.  The  various  subma- 
rine plants,  corals,  seafans,  3orallines,  and  fuci, 
with  all  kinds  of  shells,  are  found  along  the 
coast  in  equal  plenty  and  beauty.  Inhabitants. 
The  Japanese  are  described  as  well-made,  active, 
free  and  easy  in  their  motions,  with  stout  limbs ; 
though  their  strength  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  sometimes  bor- 
dering on  brown,  and  sometimes  on  white. 
Ladies  of  distinction  seldom  go  out  in  the  open 
air  without  a  covering  over  the  head  and  face, 
and  they  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans.  The  * 
dress  consists  of  loose  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  *» 
resembling  our  night-gowns,  which  are  worn  by 
both  sexes  and  all  ranks.  They  have  a  dress  of  ■ 
ceremony,  which  is  put  on  above  this  on  solemn  ( 
occasions.  The  females  paint  their  cheeks  and 
colour  their  lips  purple.  They  wear  their  hair 
very  long,  adorned  with  costly  ornaments;  and, 
when  married,  pluck  out  the  hair  of  their  eye- 
brows and  blacken  their  teeth.  The  men  wear 
no  hats,  except  in  rainy  weather ;  and  all  are  the 
slaves  of  custom  and  etiquette.  The  principal 
weapon  of  offence  is  the  sabre,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  extremely  skilful.  Arts  and 
Mavf,  Being  intelhgent,  and  of  a  peculiarly 
active  character  of  niind,  the  Japanese  acquire 
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knowledge  with  great  facility.  They  possess 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chinese,  while  they  practise 
engraving,  and  can  show  among  their  books  ex- 
tensive works  on  botany  and  zoology,  in  which 
all  the  indigenous  plants  and  animals  are  de- 
scribed, and  exhibited  in  well-executed  coloured 
plates.  Japan  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
are  delineated  in  maps,  which  possess  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  though  they  are  constructed 
without  the  divisions  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  and 
cotton,  in  which  they  equal  any  other  Asiatic 
nation.  To  this  may  be  added  that  species  of 
lacquered  ware,  of  which  they  possess  almost 
the  exclusive  secret,  and  which  we  call  ja- 
panned ware.  In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
Their  architecture  is  slight,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  They  work  well 
in  iron  and  copper,  and  have  the  art  of  making 
glass,  though  not  of  blowing  it.  They  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  shipbuilding  and 
navigation,  having  no  vessels  except  fishing- 
boats,  which  scarcely  ever  venture  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Imp.  These  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices  of  all  kinds,  glass  and  iron-ware,  lead, 
tin,  and  various  kinds  of  Indian  piece-goods. 
Of  the  exports,  nine-tentbs  consist  of  articles 
made  of  copper;  to  which  are  added  camphor, 
lacquered  ware,  painted  paper,  and  some  other 
trifles.  Gov.  A  pure  despotism.  Originally  the 
supreme  power  was  vested  in  a  spiritual  ruler 
styled  the  Dairi,  till  the  secular  power  was 
seized  by  a  distinguished  Japanese  general 
under  the  title  of  Kubo  Sama,  who  left  to  the 
Dairi  only  a  shadow  of  dominion.  In  compliance 
with  popular  prejudices,  the  Dairi  was  still 
allowed  the  same  outward  splendour  as  before. 
He  resides  in  the  imperial  city  of  Meaco,  and 
has  the  revenue  of  it  and  the  surrounding 
district  allotted  to  him  for  the  support  of  his 
establishment,  which  consists  of  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  imperial  blood,  amounting  to 
several  thousands.  The  Kubo  Sama,  or  secular 
emperor,  usually  called  the  Tycoon,  resides  in 
pomp  at  Jeddo,  or  Yeddo,  in  a  large  castle  or 
fortified  palace,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Thus  there  are  two  emperors  of  Japan, — one 
the  spiritual,  the  other  the  secular.  The 
spiritual  emperor  has  nothing  to  do  with  go- 
verning the  country,  and  is  partly  looked  np  to 
as  a  heavenly  being;  everything  that  he  wears 
or  uses  during  the  day  is  always  destroyed  at 
night,  and  new  clothes  are  supplied  the  next 
morning.  This  is  to  prevent  any  one  from 
using  the  sanctified  garments.  The  reigning 
emperor  lives  at  Nangaski,  and  is  elected  by 
the  princes.  It  is  a  merely  nominal  election, 
for  the  son  regularly  succeeds  the  father,  and 
has  done  so  since  his  ancestor  usurped  the 
throne.  It  is  said  that  the  descent  of  the 
spiritual  emperor  can  be  traced,  names  and 
dates,  with  many  of  the  branches  of  his  I'amily, 
for  2500  years.  The  country  is  held  by  princes, 
called  Daimios,  who  owe  feudal  duty  to  the 
reigning  emperor,  who  obliges  them  to  reside 
for  six  months  in  the  year  at  Jeddo,  with  their 
families ;  he  allows  them  to  visit  their  estates 
during  the  other  six  months,  but  keeps  their 
families  while  in  Jeddo  as  hostages  lor  their 
good  behaviour.  This  keeps  them  from  enter- 
ing into  conspiracies  against  him,  and  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  too  much  influence  over 
the  people.  Eel.  The  established  or  state  re- 
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ligion  is  Buddhism,  but  another  and  older  form 
of  worship  exists,  called  Sinto,  or  Sin-Siu,  sig- 
nifying "  faith  in  gods,"  or  "  way  to  gods."  It 
resembles,  in  some  degree,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  although  its  followers  have  the 
general  idea  of  a  supreme  being.  Fop.  Variously 
estimated  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,000.  Lat. 
between  24°  16'  and  50°  N.  Lon.  between  128° 
and  151°  E. — Japan  was  discovered  in  1542,  by 
the  navigator  Mendez  Pinto,  who  was  driven 
by  a  storm  upon  its  coasts;  but  Marco  Polo, 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  is  the  first  Euro- 
pean traveller  who  speaks  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Cipango.  The  Portuguese  then 
attempted  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants; but,  after  effecting  a  settlement  at 
Nagasaki,  they  were  expelled  the  country.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Dutch,  who  established  a 
factory  on  the  island  of  Eirando,  and  at  first 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade;  but  they  were 
gradually  laid  under  such  restrictions,  that 
their  profits  were  much  diminished,  and  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading 
search  from  the  public  functionaries  appointed 
to  prevent  any  illicit  intercourse  v/ith  the  in- 
habitants. The  Eussians,  by  forming  establish- 
ments on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,,  became 
neighbours  to  Japan,  and  the  merchants  of 
Okhotsk  made  several  attempts  to  open  an 
intercourse,  but  were  generally  unsuccessful. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  an  Englishman  named 
William  Adams,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan,  was  taken  into  favour  with 
the  emperor,  when  commercial  relations  were 
opened  with  England;  but,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  all  the  ports  were  closed  against 
Europeans,  and  the  flag  of  the  English  was 
withdrawn.  From  that  time  till  1858,  Japan 
was  a  terra  incognita  to  the  British;  but,  in 
that  year,  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  was  signed  at  Jeddo,  on  the  26th  of 
August.  The  principal  stipulations  in  this 
document  are — 1.  That  there  shall  be  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  between  her  British  majesty 
and  the  Tycoon  of  Japan.  2.  That  her  majesty 
may  appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  to  reside  at 
Jeddo,  and  the  Tycoon  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
reside  in  London,  both  of  them  respectively  to 
have  the  right  of  travelling  freely  to  any  part 
of  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  also  either  power  may  appoint  consuls 
or  consular  agents  at  any  or  all  the  ports  of  the 
other.  3.  The  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa, 
and  Nagasaki,  in  Japan,  are  to  be  opened  to 
British  subjects  on  the  1st  of  July,  1859.  Nee- 
e-gata,  or,  if  Nee-e-gata  be  unsuitable,  another 
convenient  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Niphon,  is 
to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  I860;  Hiogo 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1863 ;  and  British  subjects 
may  permanently  reside  in  all  the  foregoing 
ports,  may  lease  ground,  purchase  or  erect 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  but  may  not  erect 
fortifications.  Within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
specified  ports,  they  shall  be  free  to  go  where 
they  please,  or,  speaking  generally,  to  an  extent 
of  20  to  30  miles  around  either  of  them.  4. 
From  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  reside  at  Jeddo,  and  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  at  Osaca,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  5.  British  subjects  will  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  will  have  the  right  to  erect  suitable 
places  of  worship.  6.  Munitions  of  war  are  to 
be  the  only  exceptions  to  articles  of  import  and 
export,  which  last,  on  the  payment  of  au  ad* 
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valorem  duty  at  the  place  of  import,  are  to  be 
subject  to  no  further  tax,  excise,  or  transit  duty. 
Such  articles  may  be  re-exported  without  the 
payment  of  any  additional  duty.  7.  The  Japanese 
are  to  prevent  fraud  or  smuggling,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  all  penalties  or  confiscations. 
8.  All  official  communications  on  the  part  of 
the  British  to  the  Japanese  authorities  shall  be 
written  in  Enghsh,  though,  for  five  years  from 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business,  they  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Dutch  or  Japanese  version.  The 
treaty  may  be  revised  on  the  application  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  giving  one 
year's  notice,  after  the  1st  of  July,  1872.  9. 
All  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages 
granted,  or  to  be  granted  hereafter,  by  Japan  to 
any  other  nation,  are  to  be  freely  and  equally 
participated  by  the  British  government  and  its 
subjects.  10.  The  treaty  to  be  ratified  within 
a  year  from  the  day  of  its  signature.  This 
treaty  is  written  in  Japanese  and  Dutch,  and 
the  Dutch  version  is  considered  the  original. 
In  1860,  an  embassy  was  despatched  from  the 
Japanese  court  to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  They  first  went  to  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  made  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Europe,  remaining  for  some  months  in  London, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburgh.  Since  the  above 
treaty  was  signed,  British  merchants  have 
settled  in  Japan,  and  every  e,flbrt  has  been 
made  to  promote  trade  with  the  natives,  but  the 
Daimios  are  jealous  of  the  influence  which  in- 
tercourse with  European  nations  will  exert  on 
the  people,  and  several  outrages  have  been 
committed  by  their  retainers  from  time  to  time 
on  English  residents.  In  1863,  these  offences, 
and  other  violations  of  the  treaty,  had  become 
of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  the  British 
government  found  it  necessary  to  demand  that 
reparation  should  be  made,  and  the  offenders 
handed  over  to  justice,  under  a  threat  of  active 
hostilities. 

jAPAif,  Sea  op,  that  part  of  the  N.  Pacific  in- 
closed on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Japan  islands, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  countries  of  Corea  and 
Manchooria.  It  communicates  with  the  Pacific 
on  the  E.,  by  the  strait  of  La  Perouse,  between 
Jesso  and  Saghalien,  the  strait  of  Matsmai  or 
Seugar,  between  Jesso  and  Niphon,  and  the 
strait  of  Corea  between  the  peninsula  of  that 
name  and  Kiu-siu.  Breadth  at  its  widest  part, 
about  540  miles. 

3A.vKRK,ja-pa'-ra,  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  35  miles 
N.E.  from  Samarang,  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  mosque, 
a  governor's  house,  a  school,  and  a  fort.  Pop. 
Not  known. — About  three  miles  inland  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Javanese  town  of  Japara. — The 
Pkovince  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Samarang, 
and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the  Java  Sea. 
It  forms  a  peninsula  about  40  miles  long  and 
25  broad.  Besc.  Hilly  in  the  interior,  but 
marshy  and  unhealthy  towards  the  coast.  Pro. 
Eice,  coffee,  and  Turkish  wheat.  Minerals. 
Salt.   Pop.  400,000. 

Japuea,  or  Caqueta,  ja-poo'-ra,  a  large  river 
of  S.  America,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It 
rises  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  about  50  miles 
N.E.  of  Pasto,  and,  after  a  course  of  1000  miles, 
falls  into  the  Amazon,  in  lat.  3°  S.,  Ion.  65°  W. 
It  has  many  feeders,  both  on  the  N.  and  S. ; 
but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  great  cata- 
ract, which  occurs  in  lat.  1°  10'  S. ;  Ion.  72°  20'  V/. 
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Jaeensk,  ya-renslc',  a  town  of  Russia,  aad 
the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  360 
miles  N.E.  from  Vologda.  Manf.  Iron  wares, 
and  it  has  a  trade  in  fur.  Pop.  About  1500. — 
The  CiECLE  is  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes, 
and  the  soil  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits ;  the  country  is,  however,  tole- 
rably rich  in  iron.    Area.  1157  square  miles. 

Jakgeau,  zhar'-zho,  a  town  of  France,  in  tho 
department  Loiret,  10  miles  E.  from  Orleans. 
Good  red  wine  is  manufactured  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Pop.  1500. — This  place  was  taken, 
after  a  short  siege,  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in 
1428. 

Jaelsbeeg  and  Lauevig-,  yarls'-herg,  a  dis- 
trict of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Christianin, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  districts  of 
Buskerud  and  Bradsberg,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Christiania,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Skager 
Rack.  Area.  936  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly 
and  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  rearing  and 
feeding  cattle.  A  few  are  engaged  in  working 
the  iron  mines  in  the  district.    Pop.  73,223. 

Jaenac,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Charente,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Angouleme.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Cognac  brandy, 
red  wine,  leather,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3854. — The 
Protestants  under  Coligny  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  were  defeated  near  Jarnac,  in  1569,  v/hen 
the  latter  was  slain. 

Jaeoslav,  yar'-os-lav,  a  government  in  the 
interior  of  European  Russia,  inclosed  by  Vo- 
logda, Kostroma,  Vladimir,  Tver,  and  Novgorod. 
Area.  13,960  square  miles.  i)ese.  Flat,  although 
the  surface  is  elevated.  It  is  broken  in  some 
parts  by  low  ridges  and  the  high  banks  of  its 
streams.  Pro.  Hemp  and  flax  are  the  principal 
crops ;  but,  in  the  S.,  apples  and  cherries  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods;  hosiery,  gloves,  leather,  and 
wooden  clogs.  Pop.  about  1,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 56=  45'  and  59°  N.  Lon,  between  37°  35' 
and  41°  30'  E. 

Jaeoslav,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  the 
capit.  J  of  the  above  government,  on  the  Volga, 
abo"  J  160  miles  N.E.  from  Moscow.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  wooden  houses,  but  contains 
a  large  number  of  churches,  built  of  stone.  It 
has  a  richly-endowed  seminary,  called  the  Demi- 
dofif  Lyceum,  founded  by  Prince  Paul  Demidofif, 
and  it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence 
of  a  governor,  and  has  several  important  courts 
and  public  offices.  Manf.  Linen,  silk,  and 
Russian  leather ;  also  paper,  soap,  ropes,  brass, 
white  lead,  oil,  and  iron  and  copper  wares. 
Pop.  30,000.  This  place  was  founded  in  1025, 
by  Jaroslav,  the  son  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  Its 
prosperity  may  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction 
of  the  linen  manufacture  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Jaeoslaw,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on 
the  San,  02  miles  N.W.  from  Lemberg.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  district,  and  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  various  schools.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloth,  yarn,  rosoglio,  and  re- 
fined ivax;  it  also  possesses  a  trade  in  salt, 
honey,  and  timber.    Pop.  7000. 

Jaslo,  yas'-lo,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
and  the  capital  of  a  circle,  138  miles  S.W.  from 
Lemberg.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  trade 
in  provisions,  merchandize  of  all  kinds,  and 
horses.  Pop.  2000.— The  Ciecle  is  covered 
with  branches  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.   It  is 
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well  wooded,  but,  in  general,  the  soil  is  barren 
and  unproductive.  A7'ea.  1300  square  miles. 
I'op.  261,000. 

Jassy,  or  Yassy,  yas'-sy,  the  chief  town  of 
Moldavia,  and  the  residence  of  the  hospodar  or 
prince  of  that  country,  163  miles  N.W.  from 
Odessa.  This  town  had  5000  of  its  houses  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1822,  and  now  shows  only  the 
remains  ot  its  ancient  greatness.  The  principal 
streets  are  paved  with  logs,  and  the  houses  are 
irregularly  built.  There  are  not  above  200  of 
stone,  and  of  these  not  more  than  50  have  a 
second  floor.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices,  how- 
ever, are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of 
importance.  The  environs  are  extremely  agree- 
able and  fertile;  but  the  town  is  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  total  neglect  of  cleanliness.  It  has 
various  schools;  but  the  system  of  tuition  is 
very  defective.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Good 
wine  is  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  canvas  is  made  in  the  town, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  other  articles 
of  trade  are  flax,  corn,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey, 
and  tallow.  Pop.  about  30,000. — Jassy  has 
been  frequently  taken  by  the  Russians,  but  it 
has  always  been  restored  at  the  conclusion  ot 
each  war  with  Turkey.  In  1723,  it  was  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  and  in  1772  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  the 
plague.  In  1822  it  was  burned  by  the  Janis- 
saries, from  which  disaster  it  has  never  re- 
covered. 

Jaszbereny,  e'-ass-he-re-ne,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Zagya,  38  miles  N.E.  from  Pesth. 
It  has  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  a  Protestant  church,  a 
town-house,  and  a  register-ofhce.  It  stands  in 
a  fertile  district,  the  produce  of  which  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  its  trade.  Fop.  19,000. — It 
is  said  that  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  was 
buried  here  in  453,  in  an  old  fortress,  the  remains 
of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

Jativa,  or  Xativa,  cha-te'-va,  a  city  of  Spain, 
standing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  36  miles  S.W.  from  Valencia.  The 
houses  are,  in  general,  substantial,  and  \he 
streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  It  lias  a  col- 
legiate church,  with  many  curious  monuments 
in  it,  a  town-house,  many  fountains,  schools, 
and  a  palace  of  the  counts  of  Moncada.  Manf. 
Linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and 
soap.    Fop.  14,000. 

Jauee,  yoit'-er,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  bounded  S.  and 
\V.  by  Bohemia  and  Lusatia.  Area.  652  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  and  affording  excellent 
pasture.  It  is  watered  by  the  Neisse  and  the 
Jauer.   Fop.  31,000. 

Jauek,  a  fortified  town  of  Silesia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  above  circle,  which  stands  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Liegnitz.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
and  it  has  a  trade  in  flax  and  yarn.   Fop.  8000. 

Jauja,  cha'-oo-cha,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Junin,  120  miles  E.  from  Lima. 
Near  it  are  some  silver  mines,  and  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle.  Fop.  15,000.  The  town  is  situated  on 
a  River  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  in 
Lake  Chincliaycocha,  and,  after  a  course  of  400 
miles,  joins  the  Apurimac  near  hit.  12°  S.,  and 
lo7i.  73°  35'  W. 

Jauru,  cha'-oo-roo,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in 
the  Sierra  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  Parecis.  It  runs 
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through  the  province  of  Matto-Grosso,  and, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Para- 
guay in  lat.  16°  24'  S. 

J  AVA,  . /a'-ua,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in 
the  East.  On  the  S.  and  W.  its  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the 
N.W.  lies  the  island  of  Sumatra,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda ;  on  the  N.  is 
Borneo;  on  the  N.E.  Celebes;  and  on  the  E. 
the  islands  of  Bah  and  Madura,  from  the  former 
of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bali. 
Ext.  620  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying 
between  35  and  125.  Area.  51,725  square  niilos, 
being  the  largest  of  the  Sunda  group,  with  the 
exception  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Fays  and 
Harbours.  The  bays  are  Wynkoops,  Welcome, 
and  Pepper,  on  the  W. ;  and  on  the  S.,  Panand- 
joeng,  Maurets,  Patjitan,  Pangoel,  Boem-boem, 
Segoro-wedi,  and  Gradjakan.  The  principal 
harbours  are  those  of  Batavia  and  Sourabaya 
on  the  N.,  and  Call  Pujang  on  the  S.  Capes. 
Java  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Sunda  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  Cape  St.  Nicho- 
las, where  the  strait  opens  into  the  Sea  of  Java; 
Pangka  on  the  N.E.,  Sedano  on  the  E.,  and 
East  and  South  Capes  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Java.  Desc.  The  island  is  divided  nearly  along 
its  entire  length  by  a  range  of  mountains 
running  almost  E.  and  W,,  and  rising  towards 
the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  several  peaks  of 
this  great  range  of  mountains  are  the  craters  of 
volcanoes,  which,  at  various  periods,  raged 
with  fury,  and  poured  forth  torrents  of  lava. 
When  active,  they  discharge  vast  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  sulphureous  vapour,  and  make  the 
atmosphere  intolerable.  An  extinct  volcano 
near  Batar,  called  Gueva  Upas,  or  "  the  vale  of 
poison,"  is  held  in  the  utmost  horror  by  the 
natives.  Every  living  thing  that  enters  it 
drops  down  dead;  and  ** in  another,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  "the  sulphureous  exhalations 
have  killed  tigers,  birds,  and  innumerable 
insects."  The  active  volcanoes  at  present  are 
about  twelve,  ranging  in  height  between  4000 
and  12,600  feet  above  ttie  level  of  the  sea. 
Rivers.  The  most  considerable  are  the  Solo, 
Kediri  or  Sourabaya,  Manoek,  Tandong, 
Tjmandri  and  Tjambong.  There  are  a  great 
many  more ;  but  they  are  generally  so  rapid, 
and  so  shallow,  as  to  be  unnavigable.  On  the 
bank  or  bar,  before  Batavia,  the  flood  tide  rises 
about  six  feet,  and  higher  at  spring  tides. 
High  and  low  water  likewise  occur  only  once 
in  24  hours.  Climate.  The  year  is  divided  into 
the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons ;  during  the  latter, 
which  lasts  from  October  to  April,  westerly 
winds  prevail,  while  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  which  is 
marked  by  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  varied 
by  occasional  showers.  The  temperature  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Along  the  sea- 
coast  it  is  hot  and  sultry ;  at  Batavia,  from  July 
to  November,  the  thermometer  generally  stands, 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  between  84°  and 
90°,  which  it  rarely  exceeds;  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  before  sunrise,  it  is  seldom  low^er 
than  76°.  In  some  parts,  particularly  among 
the  hills,  and  in  many  of  the  inland  towns,  it  is 
often  so  cold  as  to  make  a  fire  desirable.  ZooZo^y. 
The  domestic  animals  are  buftaloes,  a^id  cattle 
of  every  description,  including  sheep,  goats,  and 
pigs.  Game,  however,  docs  not  abound  so  much 
as  in  other  coimtriesj  though  hares  and  rabbits 
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are  common ;  and  deer  and  antelopes  are  also 
plentiful.  Horses  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
strong  and  active  although  they  are  small.  Wild 
liogs  and  monkeys  are  found  in  all  the  jungles, 
and  the  forests  abound  with  tigers.  A  species 
of  black  tiger,  wliich  is  often  found,  is  very  fero- 
cious. The  rhinoceros  is  sometimes  met  with. 
Snakes  of  various  kinds  are  numerous,  as  well 
as  lizards  of  all  kinds,  from  the  variable  chame- 
leon to  the  guana  tribe.  Scorpions  and  mos- 
quitoes abound  in  the  marshes.  There  are, 
besides,  various  other  sorts  of  langerous  and 
disgusting  insects.  01  the  great  diversity  among 
the  feathered  tribes  we  may  remark  the  casso- 
wary, the  peacock,  which  forms  the  favourite 
food  of  the  wealthy ;  various  kinds  of  thrushes, 
and  a  blackbird,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  craters  of  volcanoes.  White  eagles 
have  been  seen  here,  and  every  kind  of  bird  of 
prey  is  continually  on  the  wing.  The  aquatic 
tribes  are  equally  diversified,  and  the  extensive 
fisheries  along  the  coast  are  highly  productive. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  numbers  of  alli- 
gators, or  caymans,  are  continually  lurking  for 
their  prey ;  whilst,  in  the  several  bays,  numerous 
sharks  swim  about  the  ships ;  and  many  animals, 
that  have  not  been  described  in  existing  works 
on  natural  history,  abound  in  the  seas.  Fro. 
The  soil  being  of  extraordinary  richness,  vege- 
tation is  both  rapid  and  luxuriant.  In  the 
forests  are  found  trees  sufficiently  lofty  to  be 
converted  into  the  masts  of  large  ships,  while 
teak  timber  supplies  the  place  of  oak  for  building 
vessels,  and  is  well  adapted  for  all  constructive 
purposes.  Palms  and  cocoa-trees  abound  in 
great  variety,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
luxuriant  growth,  sometimes  attaining  the 
height  oif  150  feet.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  also 
abundant,  many  of  them  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  flavour.  The  various  kinds  of  plants,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  herbs  that  grow  in  abun- 
dance in  all  parts  of  the  island,  indicate  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  whilst  flowers  exhale  their 
perfumes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Garden 
plants,  such  as  endives,  cauliflowers,  beans, 
cabbages,  pompions,  melons,  water-melons, 
yams,  and  potatoes,  are  produced  in  great 
variety.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  the  natives,  who  eat  it 
roasted ;  but  wheat  and  barley  are  not  grown  to 
any  extent.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is 
rice.  Great  quantities  of  sugar  are  also  made. 
Pepper  is  produced  in  perfection;  also  indigo 
of  a  very  superior  quality.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  the  coffee 
plantations  are  also  extremely  luxuriant.  The  soil 
is  likewise  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco, 
indigo,  cochineal,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  pimento, 
and  tea.  Manf.  Cotton,  leather,  and  saddlery ; 
also  iron,  brass,  and  tin  wares.  JExp.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  are  rice,  sugar,  coff'ee,  pepper, 
indigo,  teak  timber,  and  planks,  spices,  which 
are  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  tin  from  Banca, 
cotton,  yarn,  salt,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  The 
value  of  the  exports  sent  out  of  the  country  an- 
nually amounts  to  nearly  6,000,000Z.  Imp. 
European  articles  of  every  description,  chintzes 
and  muslins,  silks,  hats,  which  are  a  favourite 
dress  with  the  Chinese  and  native  chieftains, 
boots  and  shoes,  cabinet-ware,  firearms,  gun- 
powder, shot,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  and 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments.  The 
value  of  the  goods  imported  yearly  into  the 
island  is  about  3,000,000Z.  Mel.  The  professed 
rehgion  of  both  the  Malays  and  Javanese  is 
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Mahometanism,  but  mixed  with  many  super- 
stitions. Inhabitafits.  Chiefly  composed  of 
Javanese;  the  Malays  also  forma  large  class, 
and  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seaports  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Chinese.  All,  with- 
out distinction,  are  passionately  fond  of  gaming 
and  of  cock-fighting.  Gov.  '1  his  consists  of  a 
governor-general,  assisted  by  a  secretary  and 
council  of  four  members  named  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands.  A  high  court  of  appeal  sits  in 
Batavia,  and  natives  are  under  their  own 
tribunals.  Pop.  9,943,075.  Lat.  between  5° 
52'  and  8°  51'  S.  JLon.  between  105°  15'  and 
114°  35'  E.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  Dutch 
held  unmolested  possession  of  this  large  and 
fertile  island.  In  1811,  however,  an  expedition 
was  despatched  from  India,  under  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  and,  after  some  severe  actions  with 
the  Dutch  troops,  the  island  was  conquered  by 
the  British.  It  was,  however,  surrendered  to  the 
Dutch  again,  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The 
whole  of  the  island,  since  1830,  has  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population  and  prosperity.  It  is 
traversed  fromE.  toW.  by  a  great  military  road, 
700  miles  in  extent,  constructed  by  General 
Daendels,  a  governor  of  the  island  before  it  was 
taken  by  the  British. 

Java  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Java  to  the 
south,  Sumatra  to  the  west,  the  islands  of 
Banca,  Billiton,  and  Borneo  to  the  north,  and 
the  island  of  Celebes  to  the  east.  The  width  of 
the  sea  between  Java  and  Borneo  is  250  miles, 
and  it  is  crossed  by  two  approved  routes  to 
China,  the  one  by  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  and 
the  other  by  Pitt's  Passage.  Lo7i.  between  107° 
and  115°  E. 

Javiee,  San,  or  St.  Xaviee,  cha'-ve-air,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  16 
miles  S.E.  from  Murcia.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  church,  and  various  schools.  It  has  a 
trade  in  corn,  flour,  oil,  gypsum,  and  lime. 
Fop.  2700. 

Jawana,  Djawana,  or  Joana,  ja-iva'-na^  a 
town  in  the  island  of  Java,  30  miles  S.E.  from 
Japara.  It  is  a  residence  of  a  governor,  and  has 
a  fort.  Its  trade  is  considerable.  Fop.  10,000. 
—The  River  Jawana  is  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Java,  taking  its  rise  in  an  inland 
lake,  and  falling  into  the  Java  Sea.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  prahus  to  its  source. 

Jaworow,  ya-vor'-o,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Lemberg.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  and  large  suburbs  extending 
from  the  town  itself  on  all  sides.  It  contains 
some  mineral  springs.  Fop.  4000. — Here  Cathe- 
rine, wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  empress  of 
Russia,  was  first  seen  by  that  potentate. 

Jaxt,  yaxt,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  about 
10  miles  from  Ellwangen,  and,  after  a  course  of 
100  miles,  joining  the  Neckar  7  miles  from  Heil- 
bronn. — Also  a  Circle  of  Wurtemburg.  Area, 
1974  square  miles.   Fop.  375,000. 

Jazygia,  yaz-ij'-e-a,  a  district  of  Hungary, 
surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Pesth  and  Heves. 
Area.  380  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  and  produces  wine,  grain,  and  tobacco. 
As  the  pastures  are  extensive,  numerous  herds 
of  horses  are  reared.   Fop.  50,000. 

Jean  d'Angelt,  St.,  zha  danzh-le,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  on  the  Boutonne,  35  miles  S.E.  from 
Rochelle.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  an 
abbey,  several  churches,  a  communal  college, 
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theatre,  market-li;\ll,  and  a  hospital.  It  is  also 
a  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce. 
Manf.  Wine,  brandy;  and  it  has  a  trade  in 
timber  and  various  kinds  of  seeds.  Fop.  6392. 
— Jean  is  the  prefix  to  several  other  continental 
towns  with  small  populations. 

Jean  de  Luz,  St.,  de{r)-loos,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  11 
miles  S.W.  from  Bayonne.  It  is  defended  by 
two  forts,  and  has  a  small  trade  in  fish.  Fop. 
2793. 

Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  ST.,pe'-ai  de{r)  por, 
1  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the  Nive,  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Bayonne.  It  has  a 
citadel,  commanding  three  passes  which  lead 
from  France  into  Spain.  Fo]}.  1939.  Near  this 
place  is  the  pass  of  Boncevaux,  or  Roncesvalles, 
where,  in  778,  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was 
defeated,  and  Roland,  the  distinguished  Paladin, 
mortally  wounded. 

Jeba,  or  Gee  A,  je'-la,  a  river  of  Guinea,  W. 
Africa.  Its  source  is  unknown ;  but  its  mouth 
is  in  lat.  11°  40'  N.,  and  Ion.  15°  14'  W.— The 
width  of  the  river  at  its  embouchure  is  15  miles. 

Jebail,  Gebail,  or  Jubeil,  je-haiV,  a  mari- 
time town  of  Syria,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Tripoli. 
It  contains  a  castle  and  many  relics  of  antiquity, 
some  of  them  extremely  ancient.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  34°  12'  N.    Loyi.  35°  30'  E. 

Jed,  jed,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, falling  into  the  Teviot,  about  2  miles 
below  Jedbuj-gh. 

jEDBURGn,  jed'-hru{r),  a  parish  and  royal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Roxburghshire,  on  the  Jed,  42 
miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  several  principal  streets,  which 
diverge  from  an  open  square  or  market-place. 
Jedburgh  was  one  of  the  most  noted  border 
towns ;  and  after  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  con- 
traband trade.  When  this  was  checked  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  excise,  the  population 
and  manufactures  of  the  town  declined,  but  it 
has  since  regained  its  former  importance.  The 
old  castle  of  Jedburgh  is  now  converted  into  a 
county-gaol  and  bridewell.  The  abbey,  a  large 
and  magnificent  fabric,  was  founded  by  David  J . ; 
and  part  of  the  church  attached  to  it,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  has  been  fitted  up  for 
a  parish  church.  There  are,  besides,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  Presbyterian  and 
Free  churches,  an  Episcopalian  chapel,  public 
libraries,  a  grammar-school,  and  other  schools 
of  various  kinds,  a  dispensary,  and  friendly  and 
charitable  institutions.  There  is  also  a  county- 
hall  and  town-hall.  Manf.  Blankets,  flannels, 
shawls,  hosiery,  and  carpets.   Fop.  3428. 

Jedo,  Jeddo,  or  Yeddo,  yed'-do,  a  city  of 
Japan,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  great  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  It  contains  many 
splendid  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  princes.  All 
these  are  eclipsed,  however,  by  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  which  may,  more  properly,  be  called  a 
great  fortified  city.  The  appearance  of  the  place 
is  thus  described  by  a  writer  connected  with  the 
mission  which  effected  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Japan  in  1858.  "  The  port  of  Jeddo  is  at 
Kanagawa,  about  15  miles  down  the  gulf.  Great 
objection  has  always  been  made  to  men-of-war 
coming  further  up;  indeed,  Kanagawa  itself 
has  only  been  open  a  few  months.  The  Japanese 
said  great  obstacles  existed  to  ships  coming  to 
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Jeddo.  We,  however,  put  it  to  the  test,  and» 
without  the  least  difficulty,  ran  right  up,  and 
are  anchored  within  their  own  men-of-war, 
which  we  did  not  know  were  here,  and  within  a 
mile  of  the  forts  of  Jeddo.  The  town  stretches 
for  miles  round  the  bay,  and,  without  exception, 
is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world;  streets 
broad  and  good ;  and  the  castle,  which  includes 
nearly  the  whole  centre  of  the  town,  built  on  a 
slight  eminence.  There  are  three  walls  or  in- 
cisures rounds  this  quart  er.  Within  the  inner, 
the  Tycoon  emperor  and  heir-apparent  live. 
The  houses  of  the  nrinces  and  nobles  are  palaces, 
and  you  may  imtiglne  the  size  when  some  con- 
tain 10,000  followers.  They  are  built  in  regular 
order,  forming  wide  streets  some  forty  yards 
broad,  kept  in  perfect  order.  An  immense  court- 
yard, with  trees  and  gardens,  forms  the  centre 
of  each  inclosure,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
house  of  the  owner  :  the  houses  containing  the 
followers,  servants,  stables,  &c.,  form  this  large 
inclosure.  They  are  built  of  one  uniform  shape. 
The  gateways  leading  to  the  com-tyard  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  of  massive  wood-work, 
ornamented  with  lacquer  and  other  devices. 
From  the  road  that  leads  by  the  moat  to  the 
second  wall,  is  one  of  the  finest  views  T  ever 
recollect  seeing— on  one  side  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo, 
with  the  high  hills  rising  beyond,  while  on  the 
other  is  a  portion  of  the  great  city  of  Jeddo, 
with  its  trees  and  gardens,  picturesque  temples, 
and  densely-crowded  streets,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  towards  the  interior;  then 
there  is  a  view  of  the  trees  and  green  fields  in 
the  distance,  far  away  beyond  a  thickly-built 
suburb ;  but  the  most  striking  view  of  all  is  that 
close  by,  the  well  kept  green  banks  of  the  second 
defence,  rising  some  70  feet  from  the  broad  moat 
below,  with  grand  old  cedars,  over  a  hundred 
years  of  age,  growing  from  its  sides.  The  fine 
timber,  the  water-lilies  in  the  moat,  the  gran- 
deur, good  order,  and  completeness  of  every- 
thing, equal,  and  in  some  ways  far  surpass,  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  in  Europe,  or  any  part  of 
the  world."  Fop.  Estimated  at  1,700,000.  Lat. 
35°  40'  N.   Lon.  139°  40'  E.    {See  Japan.) 

jEEFERSON,,)[e/''-/e^^-so%,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  capital  of  Missouri,  335  miles  S.W. 
from  Chicago.  It  has  a  state-house,  peniten- 
tiary, and  various  schools.   Fop.  About  5000. 

Jefremov,  yef-re-mof,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  on  the  river  Metscha,  75  miles  S.E. 
from  Tula.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  thatched  houses,  although  it  is  the  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name.  Fop.  3000.  The 
Circle  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  but 
the  soil  is  barren.   Fop.  About  130,000. 

Jegorievsz,  ye-gor'-e-evsky  a  to^vn  of  Russia, 
and  the  capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  Gus- 
linka,  66  miles  N.W.  from  Riazan.  Fop.  4000. 
The  Circle  is  covered  with  marshes  and  forests; 
the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  unproductive. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Jegun,  je-goouy  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Gers,  situated  near  the  Baiisi,  9 
miles  N.W.  from  Auch.    Fop.  1984. 

Jekaterinburg.    {See  Ekaterinburg.) 

Jekaterinodar.    {See  Ekaterinodar,) 

Jekaterinograd.    {See  Ekaterinograd.) 

Jekaterinoslav.    {See  Ekaterinoslav.) 

Jekil-Ikmak,  or  Yeshil-Irmak,  yesh'-il  ir'' 
male,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  lat.  39° 
50'  N.,  lon.  37°  40'  E.,  and,  after  a  com-se  of  200 
miles,  falling  into  the  Black  Sea  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Samsoon. 
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J:E-LJLBVGA,je'-Ia-bu-ga,  a  town  of  Russia,  and 
the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Kama,  about  200  miles  S.E.  from  Viatka. 
It  has  several  churches,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Shaman  temple,  \yhere  there  was  long  a 
celebrated  oracle.  Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  and 
cottons.  Fop.  3500.— The  Ciecle  is  fertile  and 
well  wooded.    Fop.  90,000. 

jELALiJBAD,  jel-al'-a-had,  two  towns  of  Af- 
ghanistan.   1.  The  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Cabo'ol.    It  has 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, and  is  memorable  for  the  successful  resis- 
tance made  there  in  1841-2  by  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
with  a  handful  of  British  troops  against  a  large 
besieging  force  of  Afghans.   Its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  by  the  British  in  134:2,  when  they 
evacuated  the  country.   Fop.  3000.   Lat.  3i°  ' 
26'  N.   Lon.  70^  36'  E.    The  Peovince  is  60 
miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  forms  a  natural  i 
subdivision  of  the  great  valley  of  Cabool. — 2.  A  j 
town  in  the  province  of  Seistan,  240  miles  S.W.  \ 
from  Kandahar.    It  is  governed  by  a  prince,  i 
who  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Seistan.  Fop. 
10,000. 

JELATiiA,  or  Jelatone,  je-lat'-Tiia,  a  town  of 
Russia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  150  miles  N.  from  Tambov.  It  has  several 
churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Manf. 
Linen  and  vitriol ;  and  it  has  a  trade  in  corn, 
tallow,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax.  Fop.  6000. — The 
Ciecle  is  not  fertile,  but  well  wooded.  Area. 
84  square  miles.   Fop.  78,000. 

Jelitz,  jel'ifz',  a  town  of  Russia,  and  the 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  100  miles 
S.E.  from  Orel.  It  has  several  churches,  alms- 
houses, and  schools.  Manf.  Hardware,  leather, 
and  soap.  Fop.  23,000. — The  Ciecle  is  well 
wooded  and  fertile.  Fro.  Corn ;  and  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared.   Fop.  170,000. 

jELUiT,  je'-?2«??,  a  river  of  the  Pmijab.  {See 
jAiLrii.) 

J  EM3IAPES,  zhem-map,  a  village  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  2  miles 
W.  from  Mons.  Manf.  Chiefly  soap ;  the  town 
also  contains  several  breweries  and  tanneries,  a 
salt-refinery,  some  forges,  and  flour-mills.  There 
are  some  extensive  coal-mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Fop.  5946.  In  1792,  the  French,  under 
Dumouriez,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrians  near  this  place.  After  the  miion  of 
Belgium  with  France,  a  department  was  named 
from  this  place ;  but,  in  1815,  it  was  formed  into 
the  present  province  of  Hainault. 

Jena,  yai'-a,  a  well  known  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the 
Saale,  12  miles  E.  fi'om  "Weimar.  The  principal 
pubhc  building  is  the  ducal  castle.  The  town  , 
also  contains  a  council-house,  a  riding-school,  j 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  i 
vicinity  is  the  old  castle  of  Kirchberg,  now  in  j 
ruins.  It  is  principally  noted,  however,  for  its  ! 
university,  which  was  founded  in  1553,  and 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  j 
century,  numbered  among  its  professors,  Hum-  [ 
boldt,  Fichte,  Griesbach,  Schiller,  and  Schelling,  ; 
— all  men  of  great  celebrity.  Fop.  6931.  The 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  of  the  14th  October,  1S06,  in  which, 
by  one  Vlow,  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Prussian 
monarchy. 

Jexne,  or  Jix:!fE,  je^i,  a  town  of  Central 
Africa,  situated  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Ma- 
siua,  and  about  95  mUes  X.E.  from  Sego.    It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
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and  in  the  shops  may  be  seen  printed  muslins, 
scarlet  cloth,  hardware  goods,  and  other  articles 
of  British  manufacture.  Fop.  9000,  all  Ma- 
hometans, who  allow  no  infidels  to  enter  the 
town. 

Jeeba,  or  Geeba,  jer^-ha,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Manf.  Shawls,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics; 
a  great  deal  of  live  stock  is  also  reared  on  the 
island.  Pod.  30,000.  Xa^.33°41'N.  Zon.  11^ 
O'E. 

Jeeez-de-la-Feonteea,  or   Xeees,  cTiaV- 

raiih,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  16  miles 
N.E.  from  Cadiz.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  but  possesses  little  historical  interest. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wine, 
the  latter,  under  the  name  of  sherry,  being 
mostly  exported  to  Britain.   Fop.  33,000. 

Jeeicho,  jer'-i-l-o,  an  ancient  city  of  Judaea, 
now  a  mean  and  dirty  village,  called  Riha,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  sufi'er  considerably  from 
time  to  time  from  the  marauding  expeditions  of 
the  Arabs.  It  is  about  18  miles  N.E.  from  Jeru- 
salem.  Fop.  200. 

Jeeichow,  yer'-i-clw,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  29  miles  IST.E.  from  Magdeburg.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  cu-cle,  and  has  "severaf  distille- 
ries and  mills,  with  a  trade  in  cattle.  Fop.  1700. 
— The  Ciecle  properly  consists  of  two  circles, 
both  of  the  same  name,  but  defined  as  1  and  2. 
The  first  has  an  area  of  566  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  56,000.  The  second  has  an  area  of 
545  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  47,000. 

Jeeset,  Isle  OY,  jer'-se,  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of 
the  group,  situated  about  15  miles  W.  from  the 
coast  of  France,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Ext.  12  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  7  at  its 
widest  part.  Area.  23,717  acres.  Bays.  Nume- 
rous. The  principal  are  those  of  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Brelade,  St.  HeUer,  St.  Ouen,  Grouville,  St. 
Aubin,  and  Boulay.  That  of  St.  Ouen  is  not 
very  safe,  being  open  to  the  influx  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Gen.  Desc.  The  coast  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which 
nearly  encircles  the  whole  island;  but  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  sufficiently  adapted  for  all  the 
common  crops,  and  also  for  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle,  which  is  pursued  to  some  extent.  The 
singular  mildness  of  the  climate,  however,  has 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  attend  chiefly  to  the 
produce  of  the  orchard,  and  to  trust,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  trade  for  a  supply  of  grain. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  however,  are  culti- 
vated; and  cows,  of  the  Alderney  breed,  are 
reared  and  exported  in  large  numbers.  The 
fruit  produced  on  the  island  is  of  superior 
flavom-,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cider,  the 
common  beverage  of  the  inhabitants,  is  made 
annually.  Besides  apples,  the  principal  fruit, 
and  pears,  of  wliieh  the  sort  known  as  the 
Chaumontel  pear  attains  a  great  size,  excellent 
peaches,  apricots,  melons,  and  strawberries,  are 
produced  in  private  gardens.  Potatoes  arrive 
at  perfection  very  early  in  the  year,  and  are  ex- 
ported to  England  in  large  quantities.  InJiabi' 
tants.  These,  though  subject  to  England,  still 
speak  the  French  language.  They  make  their 
own  laws,  and  enjoy  many  privileges,  and  are 
free  from  the  taxes  with  wliich  the  mother- 
country  is  bm-dened.  They  live  almost  entirely 
by  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  by  what  they 
receive  in  exchange  for  it,  and  are  almost  en- 
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tircly  en.£?aged  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  island  is  protected  by  various  fortifications 
and  defensive  works,  the  chief  of  which  are  Fort 
Kegent,  Elizabeth  Castle,  and  Mont  Orgueil 
Castle.  About  600  or  800  regular  troops  are 
kept  in  garrison  on  the  island,  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  six  well  disciplined  and  effec- 
tive regiments  of  militia,  with  field-batteries 
attached  to  each  regiment.  Gov.  The  island  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  governor  and 
high  bailiff;  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
legislative  body  called  the  States  of  Jersey,  with- 
out whose  approval  no  law  made  in  England  is 
binding,  consists  of  three  functionaries:  a  high 
sheriff  and  two  under-sheriff's ;  the  twelve  judges 
of  the  royal  court,  chosen  for  life,  by  the  rate- 
payers ;  twelve  constables,  one  for  each  parish, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  every  three  years; 
and  the  rectors  of  the  parishes  under  the  dean 
of  Jersey,  who  is  also  rector  of  one  of  them,  and 
is  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  the 
island,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  governor.  The 
governor  sits  in  the  assembly  but  does  not  vote, 
and  only  speaks  on  matters  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  crown.  Po^.  57,030.  ia^.  49° 
14'  N.  Lon.  2°  2'  W.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  French  to  possess  themselves 
of  this  island,  but  without  success.  The  most 
remarkable  was  in  1781,  when  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  local  militia,  commanded  by  Major 
Pierson,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
action.  It  contains  various  remains,  chiefly  of 
a  Druidical  kind. 

Jersey  City,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  steamboat  ferry.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  has  several  churches,  a  lyceum,  a 
female  academy,  and  various  schools.  Manf. 
Starch,  flint-glass,  and  pottery.  There  are  also 
some  iron-foundries  and  rope-works.  Fop. 
29,226. 

Jersey,  Nevt,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  York ;  on  the  S.  by 
Delaware  Bay ;  on  the  E.  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Ext.  From 
north  to  south,  160  miles  long,  with  a  breadth, 
towards  the  north,  of  70,  and  towards  the  south 
of  75.  Area.  8320  square  miles.  JDesc.  The 
northern  part  of  the  country  is  hilly,  but  the 
southern  part,  which  extends  100  miles  along  the 
iSea-coast,  is  flat,  sandy,  and  barren.  A  ridge  of 
t^h^  Alleghanies  crosses  the  state  in  the  parallel 
4)f  ^  degrees ;  and  to  the  north  is  another  ridge, 
^rom  which  diverge  several  other  chains,  in  a 
isouthesfly  direction.  Among  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  Interior  parts,  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  in 
.Qtjier  places  it  is  almost  barren,  being  composed 
;0f  a.loo^e  sand  and  small  rounded  pebbles ;  and 
:it  is,  in  gaperal,  very  inferior  to  the  state  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  well  cul- 
itivated,  and  abounds  with  villages  and  towns, 
.many  of  which  lie  on  the  chief  thoroughfare  be- 
itween  the  north-eastern  and  southern  states, 
\Which  runs  through  New  Jersey.  It  is  also 
(Crossed  by  several  important  railroads  and 
(<janals,  whilst  the  coast  is  indented  with  a  num- 
Iber  of  small  streams  or  creeks,  and  several  bays. 
Mivers.'lYvQ  principal  are  the  Hackensac,  the 
Earitan,  the  Passaic,  the  Maurice,  and  the 

.    ijVIuscanekunk,   a  branch  of   the  Delaware. 

i  ^toology.  The  native  animals,  such  as  the  cougar 
and  the  wolf,  have  nearly  disappeared ;  but  there 
iU'eijaany  rattlesnakes,  black  snakes,  bears*  and 
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deer  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Along  the 
coast,  and  in  the  rivers  and  streams  various 
kinds  of  fish  abound.  Pro.  The  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous parts  produce  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  orchards  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States ;  and  their  cider  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Minerals. 
Iron  abounds,  and  copper  ore  is  found  in  diff'e- 
rent  parts.  Antimony  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1808.  There  are  also  ochres  of 
diff'erent  sorts,  which  are  used  as  paints ;  lead 
ore,  black  lead,  native  copper,  loadstone,  soap- 
stone,  magnesia,  coal,  gypsum,  slate  and  free- 
stone. Pop.  672,035,  comprising  Low  Dutch,  Ger- 
mans, English,  Scotch,  Irish,  New  Englanders, 
and  their  descendants,  and  negroes.  Lat.  be- 
tween 38°  56'  and  41°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  73^ 
54'  and  75°  27'  W.— This  state  was  first  settled 
by  the  Dutch  from  New  York,  in  1614,  and,  in 
1787,  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Jerusalem,  je-ru'-sa-lem,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Judaea  and  the 
modern  Palestine.  It  is  situated  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Beirut,  or  Beyrout,  32 
miles  S.E.  from  Joppa,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  stands 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ridges  of  limestone  intersected  by  narrow  and 
precipitous  ravines.  Its  most  splendid  edifice 
is  the  mosque  erected,  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
caliph  Omar,  which  bears  his  name.  It  is  also 
called  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah,  "  Dome  of  the  Rock," 
and  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  superior  to  any  other 
example  of  modern  architecture  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia.  It  occupies  the  site,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  some  remains  of  the  Jewish  temple. 
The  inclosure  in  which  it  stands  is  called  El- 
Haram-es-Sherif,  or  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  and 
it  is  deemed  so  sacred  that  none  but  Mahometans 
are  permitted  to  enter  it.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  built  by  the  empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  pro- 
fesses, without  probability,  to  comprehend 
within  its  limits  the  scene  of  all  the  great  events 
of  the  crucifixion,  entombment,  and  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah.  Close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chamber  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Baldwin,  the  modern  kings  of 
Jerusalem,  with  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  Gothic 
character.  The  convents  and  other  buildings  and 
inclosures  are  numerous,  and  occupy  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  houses  are  lofty,  and  as  no  windows 
appear  on  any  of  the  lower  stories,  and  those 
above  are  latticed,  the  passage  appears  to  be 
between  blank  walls.  The  bazaars  or  shops  are 
in  a  most  unhealthy  situation,  they  are  covered 
over,  and  are  to  all  appearance,  a  nursery  for 
every  species  of  contagion.  Scarcely  anything 
is  exposed  for  sale ;  the  various  articles  being 
secreted,  through  fear  of  Turkish  rapacity.  Dr. 
Clarke,  when  at  Jerusalem,  riding  out  of  the 
city  by  what  is  called  Sion  gate,  came  to  a  deep 
dingle  or  trench,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  dis- 
covered a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers,  each 
containing  one  or  many  repositories  for  the 
dead.  Some  of  these  tombs,  from  their  magni- 
ficence, and  the  labour  necessary  to  form  the 
numerous  chambers  contained  in  them,  appear 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  families  of  the  Jewish  natigu.  As 
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the  place  of  crucifixion  seems  to  have  been  a 
pubhc  cemetery,  and  as  it  was  without  the  city, 
the  present  spot  appears  to  agree  with  it  better 
than  any  other  yet  assigned.  Forthe  same  reason, 
this  seems  the  most  probable  spot  for  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  Messiah.  Farther  to  the  east,  and 
in  the  place  called  Aceldama,  were  found  some 
other  sepulchres.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  brook 
Kedron,  or  Cedron,  are  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Virgin,  and  those  of  the  patriarchs.  They  form 
part  of  a  vast  cemetery,  which  extends  along  the 
foot  of  all  the  hills  which  surround  Jerusalem  to 
the  south  and  east.  On  the  north-west  side,  by 
the  gate  of  Damascus,  are  some  tombs  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  To  the  east,  beyond  the  brook  Kedron, 
rises  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  that  plant,  still  claims  this  ancient 
appellation.  In  the  district  in  which  Jerusalem 
is  situated  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  took  place,  and  many  of  the  places 
therein  named  are  recalled  by  local  associations. 
Jerusalem,  though  in  possession  of  the  Moslems, 
has  long  been  the  abode  of  numerous  monks. 
These  consisted,  originally,  of  various  nations 
and  professions,  each  of  which  had  a  quarter 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  number  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Fojj.  About  15,000;  comprising 
Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  Lat.  31°  47'  N.  Lon.  35° 
13'  E.  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  Jebusites, 
who,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites,  still 
retained  a  castle  or  fortified  eminence  in  the 
upper  city,  from  which  they  were  not  expelled 
till  the  reign  of  David.  That  monarch  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Solomon,  on  suc- 
ceeding- to  the  throne,  not  only  protected,  but 
enlarged  it,  surrounded  it  with  stronger  walls, 
and  adorned  the  interior  with  the  famous 
Temple,  the  splendour  of  which  was  so  much 
admired  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was  taken  in 
599  B.C.,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom,  and  carried  king  Jehoiachin  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  after  setting  Zedekiah  on  the 
Jewish  throne  as  his  viceroy.  That  prince, 
however,  made  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  Jerusalem  was 
again  taken,  her  walls  were  pulled  down,  the 
temple  demolished,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
carried  into  captivity.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  country,  and  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  and  Jerusalem  soon  resumed  its  former 
splendour.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander,  and  after  his  empire  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  it  was  surprised  and  plundered  by 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Subsequently,  it  was 
exposed  to  a  long  series  of  attacks  from  the 
kings  of  Syria,  who  were,  however,  after  many 
obstinate  conflicts,  bravely  repelled  by  the 
Maccabees,  Afterwards  the  Romans  conquered 
Judaea,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious 
rites,  or  even  the  municipal  government  of  the 
Jews,  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  and  suffered 
at  Jerusalem.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
Jews  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  the  procon- 
suls, and  the  city  was  finally  reduced,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  Titus.  It  was  burnt,  and  the 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  In  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  its 
ruins  a  Roman  town  was  erected,  called  iElia 
Capitolina.  This  name  remained  till,  by  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  Christianity  became 
the  ruling  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Jeru- 
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salem  then  resumed  its  original  name,  and  was 
held  as  an  object  of  pious  veneration.  Ab  the 
empire  became  more  generally  Christian,  Jeru- 
salem was  regarded  with  a  greater  degree  of 
veneration.  In  1076  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  committed  such 
outrages  on  the  Christian  pilgrims  visiting  the 
city,  that  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  crusa- 
ders, and  the  Holy  City  was  taken  *in  1099,  by 
the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who,  in 
reward  for  his  valour,  was  created  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. That  city,  with  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, was  ruled  until  1187,  by  nine  Latin  kings, 
when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Saladin,  who 
overcame  Guy  de  Lusignan  in  a  battle  fougbfc 
near  Tiberias,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  After 
changing  its  Moslem  masters  a  great  many 
times,  it  was  annexed,  in  1517,  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  of  which  it  has  ever  since  formed  a 
part.  The  country  surrounding  Jerusalem  con- 
sists of  numerous  hills,  from  whose  heights  there 
is  a  view  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead 
Sea,  encompassed  by  lofty  mountains ;  whilst  to 
the  north  may  be  seen  the  fertile  pastures  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  watered  by  the  Jordan. 

J  ESI,  or  Iesi,  e-a'-se,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Esino,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Ancona.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  several  churches  and 
convents.  Ilanf.  Woollen  and  silk  fabrics. 
Fop.  18,594. 

Jesso,  or  Yesso,  yes' -so,  an  island  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  situated  immediately  to 
the  north  of  th&  Japanese  island  Niphon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
Matsmai  or  Tsugar.  Hxt.  240  miles  long  from 
N.  to  S,,  by  320  in  extreme  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  Desc.  Well  wooded;  hunting  and  fishing 
form  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  About  50,000. — The  Japanese  give  the  name 
of  Jesso  to  the  whole  chain  of  islands  between 
Japan  and  Kamtchatka. 

Jessore,  jes-sor',  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  situated  about  the 
centre  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Area.  3512 
square  miles,  Desc.  Fertile  in  the  S,,  though 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  salt  marshes  or 
islands,  which,  however,  produce  abundance  of 
rice.  Many  parts  of  the  district  are  still  covered 
with  jungle,  and  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
a  state  of  cultivation.  Tro.  Rice,  indigo,  salt, 
pepper,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  381,744.  Lat.  be- 
tween 22°  and  23°  N.— The  chief  town  of  the 
district  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated 
about  63  miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta. 

Jesstjlmeek,  or  Jatsulmeer,  jes-std-meer\ 
a  town  of  Hindostan,  and  the  capital  of  a  prin- 
cipality, 190  miles  N.E.  from  Hyderabad,  in 
Scinde.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  place,  the 
streets  being  laid  out  with  considerable  regu- 
larity. Fop.  about  25,000. — The  Pbincipality 
has  an  area  of  12,250  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  75,000.  Lat.  of  the  town,  26°  55'  N. 
ion.  71°  28'  E. 

Jesus,  Isle  op,  an  island  of  Canada,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Montreal. 
Ext.  21  miles  long  and  6  broad.  Desc.  Fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  grain  and  fruit. 
It  has  also  some  excellent  pasture-lands.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Jever,  yai'-ver,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  32  miles  N.W.  from 
Oldenburg.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  castle,  several  churches, 
and  various  schools.  Manf.  Tobacco  and 
leather  J  there  are  also  some  distilleries  in  the 
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town,  which  has  a  trade  in  cattle.  Fop.  4500. — 
The  Circle  has  an  area  of  139  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  20,000,  nearly  all  Pro- 
testants. 

Jeypgoe,  or  Jtepgoe,  ji-poor',  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  capital  of  a  principality 
which  forms  one  of  the  E.  states  of  Kajpootana, 
150  miles  S.W.  from  Delhi.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  of  Hindostan,  and 
contains  a  splendid  palace,  and  temples  of  larger 
dimensions  than  any  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
country,  and  built  in  the  purest  style  of  Indian 
architecture.  Fop.  891,000.  Lat.  26°  56'  N. 
Zon.  75°  55'  E. — The  Peincipality  forms  one 
of  the  N.W.  provinces  of  Rajpootana  and  has  an 
area  of  15,251  square  miles,  and  contains  some 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Hindostan.  Fop. 
1,100,000.   Lat.  between  26°  and  28°  N. 

Jhalawan,  ja-la-waii',  a  province  of  Beloo- 
chistan.  Area.  20,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  and  generally  unproductive.  It 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle.  Fop.  30,000.  Lat.  between  26°  and  29° 
N.   Lon.  between  65°  and  67°  30'  E. 

jHANSi,ya7z-se',  a  town  and  fort  of  Hindostan, 
in  Bundelcund,  63  miles  S.E.  from  Gwalior. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  small  principality.  Fop. 
200,000.  Lat.  25°  32'  N.  Lon.  78°  34'  E.— 
The  Peincipality  has  an  area  of  2532  square 
miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  200,000. 

Jidda,  Judda,  or  Djiddah,  jid'-da,  a  con- 
siderable commercial  haven  of  Arabia,  on"  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hejaz, 
60  miles  W.  from  Mecca,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  between  India 
on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and 
the  town  is  partly  supported  by  this,  and  partly 
by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  the  coast,  and 
of  those  from  the  opposite  regions  of  Africa, 
who  cross  at  Suaken  to  reach  this  famed  seat 
of  Mahometan  pilgrimage.  It  is  situated  in  a 
barren  sandy  district,  destitute  of  water.  The 
streets  are  very  narrow;  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  full  of  shoals,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  go  in  without  a  pilot.  The  landing- 
place  is  in  front  of  the  vizier's  palace,  which 
stands  close  to  the  sea;  the  custom-house,  like- 
wise, faces  the  sea,  and  is  a  lofty,  handsome 
building.  Imp.  Piece-goods  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  provisions  and  all  kinds  of  grain 
from  Egypt,  and,  through  Egypt,  from  Europe, 
glass  for  mirrors,  cutlery,  soap,  cloths,  silks, 
cottons,  and  metals  of  all  kmds;  from  India, 
nankeens,  finely-made  girdles,  muslins  for 
turbans,  and  raw  sugar;  from  Africa,  elephants' 
teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  musk,  and  slaves;  and 
from  Arabia,  dates.  Exp.  Incense,  essences, 
gum,  tortoise-shell,  colfee,  and  medicinal  plants. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  about  15,000,  but,  with  the 
suburbs,  about  40,000.  Lat»  21°  28'  N.  Lon. 
39°  13'  E. 

Jimena-de-la-Feonteea,  he-mai'-na  fron- 
tai'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  45  miles 
E.  from  Cadiz.  It  has  two  parish  churches, 
several  chapels,  a  prison,  cemetery,  and  various 
schools.  Manf.  Linen,  hats,  soap,  leather,  and 
earthenware.   Fop.  6000. 

JiTOMiE,  or  Zytomie,  zit'-o-mir,  a  town  of 
Russia,  and  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
Volhynia,  670  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  the  see  of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  Manf,  Linen  and  hats;  it 
has  also  an  active  trade  in  silks,  woollens,  and 
Hungarian  wines.    Fop.  30,500.— The  town 
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stands  in  a  Ciecle  of  the  same  name,  well- 
w^ooded  and  fertile. 

JizDEA,  jiz'-dra,  a  town  of  Russia,  and  the 
capital  of  a  circle,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Kaluga. 
Fop.  9000,— The  Ciecle  has  an  area  of  2070 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  110,000. 

JoACHiMSTHAL,2/o-a-^m'-siaZ,  a  mining-town 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Eger,  among  the 
Erzgebirge  mountains,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Eger. 
Fop.  4500. 

Joanna,  Johanna,  or  Anjoijan,  jo-han'-na, 
the  largest  of  the  Comoro  group  of  islands, 
situated  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
Mozambique  channel.  Uxt.  24  miles  long  and 
18  broad.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  exhibiting  a 
very  picturesque  appearance,  whilst  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  rice,  millet,  and  a  variety 
of  fruits.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  12°  15'  S.  Lo7i. 
44°  30'  E.  This  island  is  much  frequented  by 
English  vessels,  which  visit  the  island  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  water  and  provisions.  Its 
Town,  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort.  Fop. 
2000. 

JoANNiNA.    (See  Janina.) 

JoAO,  J o'-a-o,  the  prefix  to  several  places  in 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  with  populations  varying 
between  2000  and  10,000. 

Joao-do-Peincipe,  do  preen-se-pai,  a  town 
and  district  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Jagnaribe,  400  miles 
N.W.  from  Pernambuco.  The  district  abounds 
in  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared  on  its  ex- 
tensive pasture-lands.   Fop.  About  10,000. 

JoBiE,  jo-be',  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, situated  at  the  entrance  of  Great  Bay, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Papua.  Ext.  90 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  between  12 
and  28.  JDesc.  Mountainous,  and  covered  with 
wood.  The  coast  is  so  high  and  steep,  and  so 
destitute  of  openings,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
creek  or  cove  sufficiently  large  to  receive  a  ship. 

JocjocAETA.    (See  Djokjokaeta.) 

JocoBUL,  jo-ko-hul',  a  principality  of  Hin- 
dostan, watered  by  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej. 
Area.  150  square  miles.  Fop.  15,000. — It  has  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  lat,  31°  10'  N.;  lon, 
77°  35'  E. 

JoDAE,  clio'-dar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  24  miles  E.  from  Jaen. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  now  in  ruins.  Manf.  Soap, 
earthenware,  and  coarse  cloth.   Fop.  3614. 

JoDOiGNE,  zho'-doin,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  near  the  confiaence  of  the  St.  Jean 
and  Grande  Geete,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Brussels. 
Ma7if.  Soap,  salt,  oil;  and  there  are  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  It  also  has  a  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.   Fop.  3112. 

Johann-Geoegen-Stadt,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  cu'cle  of  Zwickau,  63  miles  S.W.  from 
Dresden.  Manf.  Lace,  needles,  tobacco,  and 
vitriol.  Fop.  4000.— This  place  takes  its  name 
from  John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
founded  it  as  an  asylum  for  the  Protestants, 
who  were  expelled  from  Bohemia  by  Ferdinand 
II.  in  1654.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  rich  in  metallic  ores. 

JoHANNiSBKEG,  i/o-han-7iis-hairg,  a  to\vn  of 
Nassau,  12  miles  W.  from  Mayence  or  Mainz. 
It  is  famed  for  producing  the  best  Rhenish 
wine,  called  Johannisberg.  Fop.  834. — The 
castle  of  Johannisberg  belongs  to  Prince  Met- 
ternich. 

JoHANNiSBUBG,  yo-han'-uk-loorgi  a  town  of 
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E.  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
70  miles  S.W.  from  Gumbinnen.  It  stands  near 
Lake  Rosch,  or  Warschau,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
law-court  and  several  public  offices.  Fop.  About 
2100.— The  Circle  has  an  area  of  829  square 
miles.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat,  and  the  soil 
is  unproductive.   Fop.  3i,000. 

JoHir,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes  of 
England,  with  populations  varying"  from  500  to 
23,000.   The  largest  is  in  Northumberland. 

JoHisr,  St.,  a  village  and  fort  in  Canada,  on 
the  Richelieu  river,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Montreal. 
The  Richelieu  river  issuing  from  the  N.  of  Lake 
Cham  plain  is  sometimes  called  the  St.  John, 
Chambly,  or  Sorel  river. 

JonN,  St.,  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada,  120  miles 
N.  from  Quebec.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  receives  several  rivers.  It 
abounds  with  excellent  fish. 

JoH]sr,  St.,  a  bay  and  island  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

JoHir,  St.,  a  city  and  seaport  of  British  N. 
America,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  John,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  and 
well  built.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  or 
three  batteries  and  detached  forts,  and  a  light- 
house stands  on  Partridge  Island,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  The  principal  buildings  are  of 
brick,  and  consist  of  various  places  of  worship, 
a  marine  hospital,  barracks,  government  store- 
houses, a  gaol,  and  different  schools.  The 
harbour  is  commodious  and  safe,  and  never 
obstructed  by  ice.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  stands  Carleton, 
a  town  included  within  the  limits  of  the  muni- 
cipality, while  the  small  suburb  of  Portland  lies 
on  the  N.W.  Imp.  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce.  F^xp.  Fish,  timber,  lime,  and 
furs.  Fop.  About  22,000.  Lat.  45°  14'  N.  Lon. 
66°  3'  W.  This  town  was  founded  by  American 
loyalists,  in  the  last  century,  and  has  frequently 
suffered  severely  by  fire. — Also  a  large  river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  near  the  source  of 
the  Connecticut,  in  the  United  States,  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  400  miles,  half  of  which  lies 
within  the  limits  of  N.  Brunswick,  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  lat.  45°  20'  N.,  lon.  66°  W. 

John's  Island,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  with  a  circumference  of  about 
30  miles.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  32°  42'  N. 
Lon.  80°  10'  AV. 

John's,  St.,  a  town  of  British  N.  America, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  It 
stands  on  the  E.  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Though  irre- 
gularly built,  it  contains  many  good  shops  and 
stores,  the  former  constructed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  stone.  The  public  buildings,  exclusive 
of  the  cathedral,  and  numerous  churches  and 
chapels,  are — a  house  of  assembly,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  hospital,  a  market-house,  a  custom- 
house, and  various  schools.  There  are  also 
several  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the 
town,  and  three  cemeteries  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cod-fish  is  the  principal  article 
exported ;  in  exchange  for  which  it  imports 
British  manufactured  goods  and  wares  of  every 
description.  Fop.  about  28,000,  exclusive  of 
6000  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Lat.  47°  33'  N. 
Lon.  52-'  43'  W. — This  town  suffered  severely 
from  fire  in  February,  1816,  and  November, 
1817.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  another 
fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  town,  that  had  escaped 
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the  previous  conflagration.  It  was  again  visited 
by  fire  on  the  21st  August,  1818,  by  which  great 
loss  was  sustained;  and  the  town  was  almost 
entirely  burnt  down  for  the  fifth  time  in  1810, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  much  improved, 
the  streets  having  been  widened,  and  the  houses, 
which  were  formerly  built  of  wood,  constructed 
of  more  durable  materials. 

John's,  St.,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  about 
36  miles  E.  from  Porto  Rico.  Ext.  12  miles  long, 
by  4  broad.  Fop.  2600.  Lat.  18°  7'  N.  Lon. 
61°  32'  W.   This  island  belongs  to  Denmark. 

John's,  St.,  the  capital  of  Antigua,  one  of  the 
British  West  India  or  Leeward  Islands.  It  is  a 
regular  and  well-built  town.  Lat.  17°  4'  N. 
Lon.  62°  4'  W. 

John's,  St.,  a  river  of  East  Florida,  which 
spreads  into  broad  bays  and  lakes,  of  which  Lake 
George  is  the  chief.  Lat.  30°  32'  N.  Lon.  81° 
42'  W. 

John's,  St.,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  joining 
the  St.  Lawrence  30  miles  below  jVIontreal. 
This  river  is  sometimes  called  the  Richelieu, 
Chambly,  or  Sorel  river,  because  it  runs  through 
the  Richelieu  district,  and  has  the  towns  of 
Chambly  and  Sorel  on  its  banks. 

Johnston  Steait,  a  narrow  channel  of  British 
North  America,  separating  Vancouver  Island 
from  the  mainland.  On  its  N.W.  side  it  has 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  on  its  S.E.  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Johnston,  a  large  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  3  miles  S.W.  from 
Paisley.  It  contains  several  churches,  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  some  good  schools,  a 
library,  news-rooms,  and  mechanics*  institute. 
Mavf.  Cotton  fabrics,  and  iron  and  brass  goods. 
Fop.  6404. 

Johnstown,  jons'-toun,  a  district  of  Upper 
Canada,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Bath- 
urst.  East,  and  Midland  districts.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Rideau  river  and  canal,  and  contains 
large  tracts  of  good  land.  Fop.  About  50,000, 
mostly  composed  of  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Johnstown,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  7000. 

JonoEE,yo-/^or',  a  town  of  Malacca,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  35  miles  N.E. 
from  Singapore.  It  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  but  it  has  now 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  miserable  huts.  Fop. 
Unascertained.  Lat.  3°  N.  Lon.  104°  E.— 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  District,  which 
has  an  area  of  about  68  square  miles. 

JoiGNY,  zhifoin'-ye,  a  walled  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  and  situated  on 
the  river  Yonne,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Auxerre.  The  streets  are  steep,  winding,  and 
narrow.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  fine  old 
chateau  built  on  a  height  which  commands  the 
town ;  the  cathedral,  a  gothic  structure  of  the 
15th  century,  with  a  well-proportioned  vaulted 
roof,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  and  a  small  theatre. 
Ifanf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
vhiegar,  brandy,  and  wine.   Fop.  5971. 

JoiNViLLE,  zhwoin-vecl,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  situated 
on  the  river  Marne,  25  miles  N.  from  Chaumont. 
It  is  an  old  town,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 
Ilavf.  Chiefly  woollen  goods.  Fop.  3390.  The 
hill  above  the  town  was  crowned  by  a  castlo 
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which  belonged  to  the  Sires  de  Joinville.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  1790  by  the  Puke  of  Orleans, 
the  father  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French. 
The  Prince  de  JoinviJle,  one  of  his  sons,  takes 
his  title  from  this  town. 

Joliba,  jol'-i-ba,  a  river  of  W.  Africa.  {See 
Niger.) 

JoLSVA,  Alnovia,  or  E-LHSCH,  jols'-va,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eltsch,  14 
miles  S.W.  from  Rosenau.  It  has  a  fine  castle, 
and  some  rich  iron  mines  and  quarries  of  white 
marble  in  its  neighbourhood.   Pop.  4000. 

JoNKOPiNG,  yon-cho'-jying,  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  Sweden,  province 
of  Smaland,  82  miles  N.E.  from  Gottenburg. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  church,  a 
town-house,  governor's  residence,  theatre,  and 
various  schools.  Manf.  Cards  and  tobacco. 
Fop.  6000.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  mi- 
neral springs  of  Lindal  and  Maredal. — The 
District  has  an  area  of  4275  square  miles.  It 
is  hilly,  but  the  soil  in  the  valley  is  fertile.  Fro. 
Corn,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  flax.  It  is  also  rich 
in  wood  and  minerals,  especially  iron.  Fop. 
171,011. 

JOODPOOK,  JOUDPOEE,  Or  MaeWAK,  J00cZ-J90W', 

the  chief  town  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name, 
in  Hindostan,  300  miles  N.E.  from  Hyderabad, 
in  Scinde.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocky  heights, 
and  contains  a  palace  belonging  to  the  rajah, 
which  is  situated  within  a  fort  of  great  strength. 
Fop.  60,000.  Lat.  26°  18'  N.  Lon.  73°  12'  E. 
—The  Principality,  which  is  one  of  the  Raj- 
poot states,  has  an  area  of  35,670  square  miles. 
Besc.  Well  watered,  and  in  parts  fertile,  pro- 
ducing good  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  millet, 
opium,  and  some  tobacco.   Fop.  1,783,000. 

JooNAGHUR,  or  JuNAGURH,  joo-na-guv'f  a 
city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
180  miles  S.W.  from  Baroda.  It  is  encompassed 
by  low  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  and 
almost  impenetrable  jungle.  Its  citadel,  which 
is  in  ruins,  is  considered  a  well-planned  defensive 
work,  and  occupies  an  elevation  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  modern  city.  The  street  s  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  only  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  mosques.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  21°  30'  N.    Lon.  70°  31'  E. 

JoRDAir,  a  celebrated  river  of  Judaea,  running 
through  the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  and  forming 
part  of  the  E.  boundary  of  Palestine.  It  rises 
in  the  Jebel-es- Sheik,  the  ancient  Hermon, 
which  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Southern 
Antilibanus,  and  passing  by  Csesarea  Philippi, 
now  called  Panias,  it  forms  a  small  lake,  called 
the  Bahr-el-Huleh.  Issuing  from  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  this  piece  of  water  it  traverses  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  and 
flows  from  thence  in  a  winding  course  to  the 
Lmcus  Asphaltites  or  Dead  Sea.  It  is  a  dark- 
coloured  rapid  stream,  and  empties  daily  into 
Ihis  sea  about  6,000,000  tons  of  water.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  sacred  scriptures  as 
being  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events  con- 
nected with  the  Jews. 

JORULLO,  XORULLO,  Or  JORTJYO,  cho-VOoV-lo, 

a  volcano  of  Mexico,  150  miles  S.W.  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  plain  of 
El  Mai  Pais,and  is  about4115  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.   Lat.  19°  6'  N.   Lon.  100°  30'  W. 

JosE  DEL  Parral,  St.,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Chihuahua,  140  miles  S.  from 
Chihuahua.   Fop.  5000. 

Joseph,  St.,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres,  lying  to  the  N,W.  of 
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Monte  Video.  Lat.  34°  22'  S.  Lon.  56° 
53'  W. 

Joseph,  St.,  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  joins  a  branch 
of  the  Plata. 

Joseph,  St.,  River,  a  small  river  of  Lower 
Canada,  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence.— Also,  an 
island  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  channel  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.— Also,  a  Lake  of 
British  N.  America,  receiving  Catlake  river,  and 
discharging  its  waters  by  the  Albany  into  St. 
James's  Bay.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  15  at  its  widest  part. 

Joseph's,  St.,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which,  after  a  W.  course  of  140  miles,  enters  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lockport,  a 
distance  of  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Joseph's  Bay,  St.,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  West 
Florida,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  GuU  of  Mexico,  and  lies 
immediately  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  St.  Bias. 

JossE-ZEN-NooDE,  zTioss,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Belgium,  about  a  mile  from  Brussels,  of  which 
it  is  a  suburb.    Fop.  8500. 

JOUDPOOR.     (^S'ee  JOODPOOR.) 

JouifA,  joo'-na,  a  river  of  Russian  America, 
supposed  to  rise  in  lat.  65°  N.,  and  lon.  136°  W. ; 
which,  after  a  long  course  to  the  N.W.,  enters 
Behring  Strait  by  two  channels.  It  is  navigable 
for  300  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Joux,  zJioOy  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Lausanne.  It  is  overlooked  by  Mont 
Tendre,  which,  on  its  S.E.  side,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  5730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Chateau-de-Joux  is  a  fortress  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  16  miles  from  the  lake.  It  has  been 
successively  the  prison  of  Mirabeau,  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  Calvinchi,  governor  of  Rome,  and 
General  Dupont.  It  overhangs  the  river  Doubs 
at  a  height  of  600  feet. 

Juan,  the  name  of  numerous  places  in  Spain, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  4000. 

Juan-  del  Rey,  St.,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Menas  Geraes,  77  miles  S.W.  from 
Ouro  Preto  or  Villa  Rica.— St.  Juan  is  the  name 
of  several  other  inconsiderable  settlements  in 
Brazil;  also  of  some  other  islands,  bays,  and 
points  of  land  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 

Juan  del  Rio,  San,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Durango,  to  the  west  of  the  Lake 
of  Parras,  and  77  miles  N.W.  from  Durango.  It 
has  rich  mines,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  a  kind 
of  brandy  called  vinomescal.— Another,  60  miles 
S.E.  from  La  Peubla.   Fop.  10,000. 

Juan,  St.,  a  river  of  La  Plata,  or  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  rising  in  the  Andes,  about  lat. 
32°  20'  S.,  and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  Guanacache.— It  is  the  name  of 
various  other  small  rivers  of  South  America. 

Juan,  San,  a  province  of  La  Plata,  with  a 
chief  town  of  the  same  name.  Besc.  Generally 
mountainous,  yet  fertile,  and  producing  corn 
and  grapes  in  considerable  quantities.  Fop. 
25,000.  Lat.  between  30°  and  32°  S.  Lon.  be- 
tween 67°  and  70°  W.  The  capital  is  120  miles 
N.  from  Mendoza,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  figs,  wine,  and  brandy.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Juan,  San,  the  chief  of  a  group  of  islands 
situated  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  dc  Fuca,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  lying  be- 
tween Vancouver's  Island  and  the  continent  of 
N.  America.  It  was  decided  by  the  treaty  of 
1846,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  boundary-line  should  pass 
through  the  waters  separating  Vancouver's 
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Island  from  the  continent ;  and  that  this  boun- 
dary should  coincide  with  an  imaginary  line 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  happens,  however,  that 
there  are  several  channels  leading  from  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  into  the  Pacific  which  are  formed  by 
the  San  Juan  group  of  islands,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  were  unable  to  agree 
as  to  which  of  these  channels  was  intended  to 
be  indicated  by  the  treaty  in  question.  In  1859 
and  1860,  General  Harney  thought  fit  to  occupy 
the  island  with  some  troops  under  his  command, 
but  he  was  recalled  in  both  instances,  and  the 
troops  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  American 
government.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
British  and  American  territory  now  passes 
through  Vancouver  Strait  to  the  E.  of  the  San 
Juan  group. 

Juan-Feris-andez,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific, 
420  miles  W.  from  Valparaiso  in  Chili,  to  which 
it  belongs.  "  This  is  the  island  of  Kobinson 
Crusoe,  or  rather  Alexander  Selkirk,  whom  Defoe 
immortalized  under  the  former  name.  The  fol- 
lowing description  is  taken  from  the  log-book  of 
Captain  Pendleton,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  is- 
land in  1859,  in  the  ship  Golden  Rocket.  "  The 
island  is  about  25  miles  long,  by  about  4  in 
breadth.  The  land  is  very  high,  rising  in  rugged, 
precipitous  peaks— one  of  them,  called  Yunkque, 
being  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
peaks  are  generally  overhung  with  clouds.  The 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  the  grass  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  or  8  feet.  Figs,  strawberries, 
peaches,  and  cherries  abound  in  their  season. 
The  Golden  Rocket  was  there  in  the  season  of 
peaches,  and  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  were  full 
of  trees  loaded  down  with  delicious  fruit. 
Strawberries  flourish  best  in  December  and 
January.  There  are  three  remarkable  caves  in 
the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the  harbour,  about  30 
feet  in  length,  25  in  width,  and  about  the  same 
in  height.  The  inhabitants  now  number  but  14, 
and  formerly  a  penal  colony,  numbering  500, 
was  located  here,  the  caves  above  mentioned 
being  used  by  them;  but  the  project  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  convicts  were  taken 
back  to  the  mainland.  The  Golden  Rocket 
anchored  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  upon 
which  Selkirk  lived,  and  there  being  a  mountain 
to  cross  to  reach  the  Robinson  Crusoe  abode,  no 
one  ventured  to  make  the  journey.  The  best 
landing  is  on  the  eastern  side,  but  the  water  is 
20  fathoms  deep  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and,  in 
some  places,  so  bold  is  the  shore,  that  a  boat, 
tied  by  her  painter,  and  drifting  to  the  limits, 
would  be  in  75  fathoms.  An  immense  number 
of  goats  run  wild  over  the  island,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  are  taken  on  every  coast.  The 
water  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  never-failing 
rivulets  trickling  down  over  the  rocks  from  the 
cloud-capped  mountains."  JCaif .  33°  45' S.  Lon. 
79°  2'  W. — This  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  buccaneers  in  their  expeditions 
against  the  American  possessions.  In  1741  Lord 
Anson  repaired  his  ships  here;  and,  in  1749, the 
Spaniards  formed  a  settlement  on  the  island, 
but  subsequently  abandoned  it. 

JuBBULPooR,  juh'-ul-poor,  a  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  in  the  province  of  Nagpoor,  148  miles 
N.E.  from  Nagpoor.  Manf.  Carpets  and  tents. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

JuDJEA.    (/S'ee  Palestine.) 

JuDENBERG,  yoo'-dcyi-hairg,  a  town  and  capital 
Qf  a  circle  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  40  miles  N.AV. 
4il 
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from  Gratz.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  palace 
of  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein.  Fop.  1700. — An 
armistice  with  Napoleon  I.  was  signed  here  in 
1797.  The  Circle  has  an  area  of  2280  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  102,000. 

Jug,  or  J ovg,  jug,  a  river  of  European  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda, and,  uniting  with  the  Suchona  near 
Usting-veliki,  forms  the  Upper  Dwina,  which 
flows  into  the  White  Sea  at  Archangel. 

JvGQERNAVi,  jug'-ger-nawt,  from  the  Sanscrit 
Juggmiatlia,  "Lord  of  the  Universe;"  also 
called  Pooree,  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the 
province  of  Orissa,  260  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta. 
The  main  street  entirely  consists  of  religious 
edifices,  and  at  the  south  end  stands  the  great 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  to  which  pilgrims  i'rom 
every  part  of  India  flock  in  vast  numbers 
throughout  the  year,  but  particularly  at  the 
great  festival  of  the  idol  in  March.  Upwards  of 
a  million  devotees  are  said  to  arrive  annually. 
The  temple,  an  immense  structure  of  coarse  red 
granite,  was  erected  for  the  worship  of  Vishnu, 
the  chief  Hindoo  god,  in  1198,  and  was  called 
Juggernaut,  that  being  one  of  the  names  of  the 
deity.  For  many  miles  round  the  temple,  the 
whitening  bones  of  the  pilgrims  are  to  be  seen 
lying  on  the  spot  where  the  devotees  have 
dropped  and  perished  of  want,  disease,  or  fatigue. 
This  circumstance  has  probably  been  the  origin 
of  a  story,  by  no  means  well  authenticated, 
which  said  that  large  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 
sought  death  by  flinging  themselves  beneath  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut's  car.  This  car,  upon 
which  a  rude  carving  of  the  idol  is  seated,  is 
drawn  forth  annually  from  the  temple  by  the 
devotees,  and  placed  in  a  sacred  grove  near  the 
building,  where  the  pilgrims  adore  it.  Lat.  19° 
49'  N.    Lo7i.  85°  54'  E.    Fop.  29,705. 

Jujui,  hoo'-hooe,  a  city  of  La  Plata,  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Salta.  There  are  several  rich  mines 
in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  4000. — Also  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bolivia,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles, 
enters  the  Vermejo,  in  lat.  24°  50'  S. 

JuLiCH,  yoo'-leesh,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Raer  and  Ellbach.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  has  two  churches, 
a  court  of  law,  and  several  public  offices.  Manf. 
Leather,  soap,  and  vinegar.  Fop.  2890. — The 
Circle  is  flat,  but  so  fertile  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Kornkammer,  or  granary.  Area. 
126  square  miles.  Pojtj.  39,000.  This  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  old  duchy  of  Juliers. 

JiJLUNDER,  or  Julinder,  ju-lin'-der,  a  town 
in  the  Punjaub,  73  miles  S.E.  from  Lahore.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  fine  mausoleums. 
Fop.  40,000.  The  Jtjlunder  Doab  a  rich 
plain  between  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  rivers,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1846,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sikh  war. 

JujiBOOSER,  jiim-boo-seer',  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  the  province  of  Gujerat,30  miles  S.W. 
from  Baroda.    Fop.  10,500. 

JuMETZ,  zhoo'-maifz,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  3  miles  N. 
from  Charleroi.  3Ianf.  Leather,  glass,  beer, 
spirits.  It  has  some  large  coal-mines  in  its 
vicinity.   Fop.  8000. 

Jumieges,  zhoo'-me-d-zhai,  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
situated  on  the  Seine  11  miles  W.  from  Rouen. 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  the 
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mas'nificent  ubbcy  of  Jumieges,  the  nave  of 
which  and  some  tine  towers  are  still  standing. 
Top.  1602. 

Jumilla,  lioo-meeV-ya  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Murcia,  63  miles  N.  from  Carthagena.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  and  on  an  adjoin- 
ing hill  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  It 
has  two  churches,  in  one  of  which  arc  said  to  be 
some  fine  frescoes  and  paintings  by  llubcns. 
Manf.  Woollens,  linens,  soap,  firearms  and 
pottery.    Foj).  7362. 

Jumna,  or  Yv^ii^fK,  jiiin'-na,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Hindostan,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  at  Jumnoutri,  11,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  enters  the  province 
of  Delhi,  and  after  passing  the  cities  of  Delhi 
and  Agra  and  other  towns  in  its  course,  which  is 
between  700  and  800  miles  in  length,  it  falls  into 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad. 

JuMNOUTEi,  jum-noo'-trey  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age at  the  source  of  the  Jumna,  Hindostan. 
The  name  of  the  place  refers  more  particularly 
to  the  spot  where  the  devotees  bathe.  Lat.  31° 
]Sr.  Loyi.  78°  40'  E.  The  mountain  Jumnoutri 
attains  a  height  of  25,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

JuNG-FEAU,  yoong'-frou,  a  lofty  mountain  of 
Switzerland,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Lauter- 
brunnen  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  13,671  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1804  it  was  first  ascended 
by  the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau,  and  again  by 
them  in  1812.  In  1828  it  was  scaled  by  six 
peasants;  and,  in  1841,  by  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Agassiz,  of  Neuf- 
chutel.  It  ranks  as  the  eighth  in  height  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe. 

JuN  iEN,  ST.,zhoo'-ne-d,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Limoges.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  gloves,  earthenware,  leather,  and  hats. 
Fop.  6795. 

JuNK-sETLOW,  or  Salanga,  junh' -se-loTi' ,  an 
island  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
called  the  Papra  Strait.  lExt.  25  miles  long  by 
about  10  broad.  Besc.  Hilly  and  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  producing  cofiPee  and  indigo. 
Numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  deer, 
are  found  (m  the  island.  Fop.  about  5000,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese, 
and  Birmans.  8°N.   io».  98°  30' E. 

Juea,  joo'-ra,  a  European  mountain-chain, 
belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Alps,  com- 
mencing near  Geneva,  and  extending  N.  along 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Switzerland,  sepa- 
rating the  departments  of  the  Ain,  the  Jura,  and 
the  Doubs,  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  Bern, 
in  the  latter;  its  highest  peaks  are  Mont 
Keculet,  Mont  Poupet,  La  Dole,  Colom- 
bier,  and  Mont  Tcndre.  All  these  are  between 
6500  and  6000  feet  high.  Ext.  About  220  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  about  62  miles  at  its 
broadest  part.  Many  of  its  sides  are  covered 
with  woods,  in  which  are  numerous  wolves  and 
a  few  brown  bears. 

Juea,  a  departmelit  in  the  E,  of  France,  com- 
prising the  S.E.  part  of  Franche  Comte,  and 
bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  W.,  and  by  the 
French  territory  in  every  other  direction.  Area. 
1928  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  being 
covered  in  the  E.  by  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Jura,  but  intersected  by  many  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
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dissements  named  after  their  chief  towns  Lons- 
le-Saulnier,  Poligny,  St.  Claude,  Dole.  Lons- 
le-Saulnier  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department. 
Fro.  The  usual  grain  crops  and  the  grape :  but 
the  grazing  lands  being  both  rich  and  extensive, 
vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  forms  a  principal  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron, 
salt,  marble,  and  alabaster.  Manf.  Cutlery, 
woollens,  linens,  leather,  clocks,  watches,  and 
articles  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  mineral  waters. 
Fop.  298,053.  Lat.  between  46°  26'  and  47°  20' 
N.   Lon.  between  5°  17'  and  6°  11'  E. 

Juea,  ariver  rising  near  Ratova,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Wilna,  and,  after  a  course  of  75 
miles,  falling  into  the  Niemen,  above  Tilsit. 

Juea,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  W.  islands  of 
Scotland,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  island  of 
Islay,  and  opposite  to  the  district  of  Knapdale, 
in  Argyleshire,  to  which  county  it  is  annexed. 
Ext.  27  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  7. 
Besc.  It  is  the  most  rugged  of  the  W.  isles, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  huge  rocks,  piled  on 
one  another  in  the  utmost  disorder,  bare  of 
vegetation  and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
mountainous  ridges  terminate  in  four  similar 
peaked  mountains,  called  the  Paps  of  Jura,  the 
highest  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  2700 
feet.  All  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  E.  side. 
Here,  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  coast  is 
pretty  level.  Fro.  The  only  crops  are  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  flax ;  the  chief  manure  is 
the  seaweed  which  is  cast  ashore.  There  is  only 
one  small  village,  called  Jura,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island,  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen.  The 
Gaelic  is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the  island. 
Fop.  844.    Lat.  56°  2'  N.    Lon.  6°  51'  W. 

JuEiEV  PoLSKOi,  joo'-re-ev  p)ols'-koi,  a  town 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir  and 
the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  40  miles 
N.W.  from  Vladimir.  Fop.  1800.— The  Circle 
produces  hemp  and  flax,  and  has  a  population  of 
85,000. 

JuEiEV  PovoLSKOi,  ju'-ri-ef  ijo-vols'-koi,  a 
town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kostroma, 
and  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  90 
miles  S.E.  from  Kostroma.  Fop.  2500.— The 
CiECLE  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  with  a 
population  of  110,000. 

Just,  St.,  just,  a  village  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Cornwall,  near  the  Land's  End.  The  village 
is  about  a  mile  from  Cape  Cornwall,  and  consists 
principally  of  the  cottages  of  miners  engaged  in 
tin  and  copper-mines  in  the  parish.  Fop.  of  the 
parish,  about  9290. 

Just,  St.,  yoost,  a  monastery  in  Estremadura, 
to  which  Charles  V.  of  Spain  retired  after  abdi- 
cating the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip. 

Juteebock,  yoo'-ter-hok,  a  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rohrbach, 
29  miles  from  Potsdam.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name.  Manf.  Woollen,  and 
linen  fabrics.  Fop.  5000.  The  Cieci^e  has  an 
area  of  530  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
45,000. 

Jutes,  juits^  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
who  belonged  to  the  Gothic  race,  and  gave  a 
name  to  Jutland. 

Jutland,  jut' -Ian J,  a  province  of  Denmark, 
which  formerly  comprised  the  whole  peninsula, 
forming  the  mainland  of  the  Danish  doniinions ; 
but  the  name  of  Jutland  is  now  confined  to  the  N. 
half  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  called  the  pro- 
vince of  N.  Jutland.  The  S.  half  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Schleswig,  aud  will  be 
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found  described  under  that  heading.  Jutland 
is  inclosed  on  all  its  sides,  except  the  S.,  by  the 
sea.  On  that  side  it  is  bounded  by  Schleswig-. 
Area.  9791  square  miles.  Coastline.  Estimated  at 
623  miles.  Desc.  The  E.  coast,  particularly  from 
Aarhuus  towards  the  S,,  presents  a  succession  of 
fertile  elevations ;  whilst  the  W.  coast  faces  the 
German  Ocean  for  more  than  240  miles,  and  pre- 
sents, almost  without  interruption,  a  long-  line  of 
sand-banks  and  reefs.  On  this  side  there  is  hardly 
a  single  harbour  or  navigable  creek.  On  the  N. 
coast  there  is  an  immense  range  of  sand  banks, 
which  oftenrise  nearly  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and,  with  the  numerous  currents  render 
thenavigation  extremely  hazardous.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  coujitry ; 
in  some  places  the  pasture  lands  are  excellent ; 
but  they  are  bordered  by  a  chain  of  small  hills  of 
moving  sand,  which  does  infinite  mischief.  The 
southern  division  of  the  W,  coast,  particularly 
below  Ribe  or  Rypen,  consists  of  alluvial  soil, 
deposited  by  the  ocean,  which  is  extremely  rich 
and  productive,  but  marshy  and  unhealthy. 
Dykes  are  necessary,  as  in  Holland,  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Hivers.  Few  in  number, 
and  small,  the  lack  of  rivers  is,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  a  number  of  bays,  or  inlets  of 
the  sea,  which  run  up  a  great  way  into  the 
country.  Zoology.  Game  is  abundant;  and  a 
few  boars  are  still  found  in  the  forests.  Cli- 
mate. Similar  to  that  of  the  north  of  England. 
Fro.  Rye  is  the  kind  of  corn  most  generally 
cultivated.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  also 
grown,  and  the  grazing  lands  are  rich  and  ex- 
tensive. Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
but,  in  general,  the  state  of  agriculture  is  very 
backward.  Exp.  The  principal  are  rye,  oats, 
cattle,  stockings,  woollen  goods,  and  earthen- 
ware. Language.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  Danish,  but  very  incorrectly.  The  gentry 
speak  German,  and  many  understand  English 
and  French.  Rel.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  Lutheran  Protestants.  Fop.  703,813. 
Lat.  between  55°  23'  and  57°  44'  62"  N.  Lon. 
between  8°  7'  and  10°  48'  E. 

Jynteah,  jin'-te-a,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Assam,  and  having  the  Cossya 
states  on  the  W.,  and  Northern  Cachar  on  the 
E.  It  is  about  75  miles  in  length,  and  40  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  watered. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between  25°  and  26°  N. 
Lon.  between  92°  and  92°  45'  E. 

Jywteahpoke,  jin'-te-a-poor,  a  small  district 
of  Hindostan,  lying  between  Jynteah  on  the  N., 
and  Silhet  on  the  S.  It  is  about  50  miles  long 
and  20  broad.  Its  chief  town  is  of  the  same 
name.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  25°  9'  N.  Lon. 
92°  8'  E. 

JypooKj  or  Jyepooe.   {See  Jeypooe,) 
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■'  Kaaden,  Tca'-den,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Eger,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Eger.  Manf. 
Hosiery  and  woollen  goods.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn  and  coal.    Fop.  3750. 

Kaarta.,  kar'-ta,  a  kingdom  of  considerable 
extent  in  Western  Africa,  lying  to  the  W.  of 
Bambarra.  I>esc.  Mountainous,  but  well  culti- 
vated. Fop.  Not  known,  but  said  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

Kabsuang,  Icu'hroo-ang' ,  an  island  of  the 
Malay  archipelago,  about  18  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence.  It  lies  between  Gilolo  and  Mindanas,  one 
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of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  3°  50'  N.    Lon.  126°  30'  E. 

Kabul,  or  Kaubul.    {See  Cabul.) 

Kabyles,  ka-biles',  an  aboriginal  African 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas. 
They  are  an  independent  race,  who  mainly  exist 
by  plundering  the  people  of  the  plains.  They 
are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  of  which 
has  its  distinctive  name,  with  the  prefix  Beni 
before  it,  as  the  Beni-Sala.  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Turks. 

Kacheo.    {See  Cacheo.) 

Kadom,  Ica'-dom,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tambov,  about  170  miles 
S.E.  from  Moscow.   Fop.  6000. 

Kaefa,  Caffa,  or  Feodosia.    {See  Caffa,) 

Kaffikistan".    {See  Cafiristajs-.) 

Kaffraeia,  a  territory  of  Southern  Africa. 
{See  Caffraria.) 

Kahira.    {See  Cairo.) 

Kahla,  ka'-la,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe 
Altenburg,  on  the  Saale,  8  miles  S.  from  Jena. 
Fop.  2500. 

Kaifa.    {See  Caifa.) 

Kaira,  kai'-ra,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the 
Sabremuttee,  50  miles  N.W,  from  Baroda.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  district,  and  has  a  court-house, 
a  prison,  and  a  Jain  temple.  Fop.  Not  known. 
The  District  has  an  area  of  1870  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  581,000.  Lat.  between  22° 
12'  and  23°  33'  N.  Lo7i.  between  72°  30'  and  73° 
27'  E. 

!  fKAiRWAir,  or  KAiROATf,  kar'-ivan,  a  city  of 
Northern  Africa,  80  miles  S.E.  from  Tunis.  The 
great  mosque  here  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  most  sacred  in  Barbary. 
Manf.  Morocco  leather,  boots,  and  slippers. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  40,000.  In  the  9th  century 
this  was  the  capital  of  the  Arab  dominions  in 
Africa.  It  still  possesses  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Kaisarieh,  ki-sa-re'-ai,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  in  the  pachalic  of  Karamania,  88  miles 
N.E.  from  Konieh.  Its  external  appearance  is 
mean,  but  it  is  resorted  to  by  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  who  come  to 
purchase  cotton,  which  is  cultivated  here  in 
great  quantities.  Pop.  about  8000,  composed  of 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  This  town, 
under  the  name  of  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia,  but  when  this  district  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  its  name  was  changed  to 
Caesarea. 

Kaiserslaxjterit,  ki'-ser-slou'-tcrn,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which 
belongs  to  Bavaria,  33  miles  N.W.  from  Spires. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  the  scene  of  much  hard  fighting 
between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  1792  and 
1793.    Fop.  12,029. 

Kalafat,  ka-la-fat,  a  town  of  Wallachia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  nearly 
opposite  Widdin.  Fop).  10,000.  The  battle  of 
Citate  was  fought  near  Kalafat,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1854,  and  three  following  days,  be- 
tween the  Turks  under  Omar  Pacha,  aiid  the 
Russians  under  Gortschakoff. 

Kalah,  ka'-la,  "  a  castle,"  a  word  added  as  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous  fortresses  and 
villages  in  W.  Asia. 

Kalamazoo,  kal-a-ma-zoo',  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  jMichigan,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Michigan,  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St,  Joseph,  after  a  course  of  200  miles. 
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Kalbe,  kal'-he,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  16  miles  S.  from  Magdeburg.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name.  Manf. 
Hosiery  and  woollens.   Fop.  6000. 

Kale,  kail,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Koxburgh- 
shire,  which  falls  into  the  Teviot. 

Kalenbeeg,  ka'-len-bairg,  a  principality  of 
Hanover,  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Han- 
over. The  capital  of  that  kingdom  is  situated 
within  its  limits.  Area.  1050  square  miles. 
Fop.  1,950,000. 

Kalisch,  or  Kalice,  ka'-lish,  a  town  of 
Poland,  belonging  to  Russia,  and  situated  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Prussian  territory,  65  miles  N.E. 
from  Breslau.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  entered 
by  several  gates.  Its  principal  public  buildings 
are  a  citadel,  judicial  court-house,  a  cathedral,  a 
theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  and  leather.  Fop.  12,585.  The 
Swedes  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in  its  vicinity 
in  1706. 

Kalkas,  kal'-kas,  a  Tartar  nation  of  the 
Mongol  race,  which  occupies  extensive  tracts  of 
land  lying  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  China. 

Kallo,  Great,  kal'-lo,  a  market-town  of 
Hungary,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Debreczin.  It 
has  a  Greek  church  and  a  Protestant  church. 
Manf.  Potash.    Fop.  5500. 

KALLUifDBORG,  kaV -looud-horg ,  a  seaport  of 
Denmark,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  60  miles  V/.  from  Copenhagen.  It  has 
a  good  harbour  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle  and 
corn.   Pojo.  2500. 

Kalmae.    {See  Calmak.) 

Kalmucs.    {See  Calmucks.) 

Kalocsa,  or  CoLoczA,  ka-lok'-sa,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  70  miles  S.  from  Pesth.  It  is  a 
steampacket-station  on  the  Danube,  and  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.   Fop.  6500. 

Kaluga,  ^a-Zoo'-^a,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Moscow, 
Smolensk,  Tula,  and  Orel.  Area.  12,135  square 
miles.  Desc.  Flat,  and  covered  with  forests. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  but  produces  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  lint,  and  hemp.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics, 
hardware,  cutlery,  leather,  soap,  beet-root 
sugar,  sailcloth  and  spirits.  Fop,  about 
1,000,000. 

Kaluga,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
stands  on  the  Oka,  95  miles  S.W.  from  Moscow. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  seminary  for 
the  children  of  poor  nobles.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods,  cloth,  muskets,  paper,  soap,  vitriol,  oil, 
and  earthenware.  It  has,  besides,  numerous 
sugar-refineries  and  tan-yards.  Fop.  32,000. 
Lat.  54°  30'  N.    ion.  36=  5'  E. 

Kalwary,  kal'-war-e,  a  well-built  town  of 
Poland,  in  the  province  of  Augustowo,  82  miles 
S.W.  from  Wilna.  Manf.  Chiefly  leather. 
Fop.  7500.    Lat.  54°  26'  N.    Lou.  23°  14'  E. 

Kama,  kd-ma,  a  river  of  European  Russia, 
the  principal  tributary  of  the  Volga,  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Viatka,  near  Glazov,  and, 
after  an  estimated  course  of  1400  miles,  joins  the 
Volga  40  miles  from  Kasan.  It  is  navigable  for 
barges  from  the  Volga  to  Perm,  and  is  traversed 
by  steam-vessels, 

Kamenitz,  ka'-me-nitz,  numerous  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Austrian  empire,  none  of  them 
having  a  population  above  4000. 

Kaminietz,  ka'-min-yetz,  a  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  situated  on  the  river  Smotriza,  a  feeder 
of  the  Dniester,  and  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia,  235  miles  N.W.  from  Odessa. 
Its  principal  building  is  the  cathedral  of  St, 
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Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  has,  besides,  a  Russian 
theological  seminary,  and  several  other  public 
schools.  Fop.  18,017.  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  razed  in  1812,  but  have  since 
been  rebuilt. 

Kamishust,  ka' -mi- shin,  a  town  of  Russia,  on 
the  Volga,  105  miles  S.W.  from  Saratov.  It  is 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  Fop. 
7500.  This  town  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great. 

Kampeit,  kam'-pen,  a  fortified  town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  and  situated 
on  the  Yssel,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Zwolle.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  ropes,  tiles,  bricks, 
and  coarse  earthenware.   Fop.  9000. 

Kamtchatka,  kdmt-chat' -ka,  a  peninsula  on 
the  N.E.  of  Asia,  which  forms  a  province  of 
Siberia,  or  Russia  in  Asia,  and  is  included  in  the 
general  government  of  eastern  Siberia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  country  of  the 
Tchuktchis.  Ext.  880  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  280  at  its  widest  parts.  Area.  Estimated  at 
80,000  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  traversed  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  which  stretches 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  Several 
of  these  are  volcanoes ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able is  one  that  is  situated  near  Nijni  Kamt- 
chatsk,  which  is  very  active,  two  years  seldom 
passing  without  a  violent  eruption  from  its 
crater.  The  culminating  point  of  the  entire  range 
of  the  peninsula  is  Kliootchewskaja,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  15,825  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Rivers.  The  Kamtchatka, 
with  its  principal  tributary  the  Jelowka.  Lakes. 
Kurile,  which  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  12 
broad.  It  is  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  Zoology.  A  great  variety  of  animals, 
which  produce  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
furs.  The  sable  is  more  plentiful  here  than  in 
Siberia,  though  its  fur  is  not  quite  so  beautiful. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Arctic  fox,  or 
fire-fox  of  Kamtchatka.  The  other  animals  are 
the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  marmot,  the  argali,  or 
wild  sheep,  and  the  bear,  which  is  the  only 
formidable  wild  animal  in  the  country.  Game 
is  abundant,  particularly  woodcocks,  snipes, 
grouse,  wild  geese,  and  ducks ;  the  eggs  of  the 
ducks  and  geese  are  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
preserved  in  the  fat  of  fish.  The  coasts  and 
rivers  swarm  with  fish,  on  which  the  Kamtcha- 
dales  chiefly  subsist.  The  salmon,  herrings,  and 
different  kinds  of  shell-fish  taken  on  the  coast 
are  remarkable  for  their  excellence.  Fro.  The 
only  vegetable  productions  are  stunted  birch 
trees,  dwarf  pines,  the  cedar,  and  the  larch. 
Shrubs  are  more  plentiful ;  such  as  the  mountain 
ash,  wild  rose,  and  raspberry there  is  al?o 
a  variety  of  berries.  Rye,  barley,  and  a  few  pot- 
herbs are  cultivated  in  the  interior,  where  the 
valleys  and  lowlands  are  protected  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  climate  is  consequently  milder. 
Minerals.  Iron  and  sulphur,  the  latter  existing 
in  great  abundance.  Commerce.  The  trade  of 
Russia  with  Kamtchatka  is  carried  on  from 
Irkutsk  by  the  difficult  and  tedious  route  of 
Okhotsk,  whence  three  ships  are  sent  annually 
with  supplies  of  grain  and  sugar.  The  imports, 
besides  brandy,  are  nankeens  and  other  Chinese 
stuffs,  together  with  various  commodities  of 
Russian  and  foreign  manufacture ;  as  ribbons, 
handkerchiefs,  stockings,  caps,  shoes,  boots,  and, 
in  general,  all  articles  of  Eui-opean  consumption. 
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but  in  small  quantities,  and  bearing  a  very  high 
price.  The  only  exports  are  furs,  whale  oil,  fish 
and  eggs.  The  goods  are  carried  from  one 
place  to  another  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs. 
Inhabitants.  The  Kamtehadales  are,  in  general, 
below  the  common  height,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  large  heads.  The  face,  and  particularly  the 
nose,  is  long  and  flat,  the  eyes  small  and  sunk, 
the  lips  thin,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  beard. 
Their  legs  are  short,  yet  they  walk  much,  and 
with  rapidity.  They  are,  like  all  savages,  indo- 
lent, and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.  Their 
principal  food  is  fish,  which  they  devour  with 
avidity,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness or  delicacy.  Fop.  Estimated  at  6000,  of  whom 
about  one-fourth  are  Russian  settlers.  Lat.  be- 
tween Sl"^  and  59°  55' N.  Lon.  between  155°  40' and 
164°  20'  E.  In  1706,  all  Kamtehatka  was  surveyed 
and  occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  sway  which 
they  have  established  is  exceedingly  mild ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  Kamtehadales,  like  all 
savage  nations  coming  in  contact  with  civilized, 
have  suffered  deeply  from  the  connexion,  and 
the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  them. 
The  country,  since  1783,  has  been  divided  into 
four  districts:  1.  Bolcheretsk;  2.  Tiguilok;  3. 
Nijni  Kamtchatsk;  4.  Verschnei  Kamtchatsk. 
The  chief  town  is  Petropaulowski,  situated  on 
the  S.E.  coast. 

Kandahar.    {See  Candahae.) 

Kandy.    {See  Candy.) 

Kane,  Tcain,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Illinois.   Area.  540  square  miles.    Fop.  31,000. 

Kangaeoo  Island,  Tciin'-ga-roo,  an  island  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  discovered  by  Captain 
Flinders  in  1805.  Area,  estimated  at  about 
1900  square  miles.  JDesc.  Undulating,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  short  brushwood.  It  has 
no  native  inhabitants.  Lat.  35°  43'  S.  Lon.  of 
Kangaroo  Head,  137°  59'  E. 

Kan-Kiang,  kan'-ke-ang^  a  river  of  China, 
forming  a  part  of  its  internal  system  of  naviga- 
tion. It  traverses  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and, 
after  a  course  of  350  miles,  joins  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang. 

Kano,  ka'-no,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  states  of  Houssa.  Manf.  Chiefly 
cloth  and  leather;  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
various  articles  is  caried  on.  Fop.  estimated  at 
30,000.    Lat.  12°  N.    Lon.  8°  40'  E. 

Kansas,  kan-sas,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Republican 
Fork,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  other  streams 
which  rise  in  the  vast  plains  between  the  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Platte.  After  a  course,  gene- 
rally towards  the  E.,  of  about  1500  miles, 
reckoning  from  Kansas  Lake,  the  source  of 
the  Republican  Fork,  it  falls  into  the  Missouri, 
about  40  miles  below  Lecompton,  in  lat.  38°  31' 
N. ;  lon.  94°  40'  W. 

Kansas,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the  Ne- 
braska district,  but  it  was  made  a  separate 
territory  in  1854,  and  erected  into  a  state  in 
1861.  It  is  separated  from  the  Nebraska  terri- 
tory by  the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Indian  territory  on  the  S,,  Iowa 
and  Missouri  on  the  E.,  and  W.  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Besc.  Barren  in  the  centre,  but  flat 
and  fertile  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts. 
The  river-bottoms  are  composed  of  rich  alluvial 
land,  while  the  prairie  land  is  also  productive, 
and  but  thinly  wooded.  jRivers.  The  Kansas 
and  Arkansas  with  their  tributaries.  Mxt,  700 
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miles  in  length,  from  E.  to  W.;  and  210  in 
breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  Area.  114,800  square 
miles.  The  capital  of  the  state  is  Lecompton,  on 
the  Kansas  river.    Fop.  107,206. 

Kan-si,  kdn'-see,  the  most  N.W.  province  of 
China,  inclosed  by  the  provinces  Shen-si,  Se- 
tchu-an,  and  Mongolia.  Besc.  Mountainous; 
producing  gold,  musk,  silk,  and  tobacco.  Fop. 
estimated  at  16,000,000.  Lat.  between  32°  30' 
and  40°  N.    Lon.  between  98°  and  108°  E. 

Kara-IIissar.    {See  Afiom-Kara-Hissar.) 

Karak,  ka'-rak,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  of  coral  formation,  and  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference.  Fop.  about  1000  Arabs.  Lat. 
29°  12'  N.  Lon.  50"^  13'  E.— During  the  war 
between  England  and  Persia,  in  1857,  it  was 
seized  by  the  British. 

Karaman,  kar'-a-man,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Karamania,  30  miles  S.E.  from 
Konieh.  It  covers,  with  its.squares  and  gardens, 
a  large  area ;  but  the  houses  are  mean.  An  ac- 
tive trade  is  carried  on  with  Kaisarieh,  Smyrna, 
and  Tarsus.  Manf.  Chiefly  blue  cotton  cloth, 
worn  by  the  lower  classes.   Fop.  7000. 

Karamania.    {See  Caramania.) 

Kara-stj,  ka'-ra-soo,  a  considerable  river  of 
European  Turkey,  which  rises  in  Macedonia, 
and,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  chiefly  through 
Roumelia,  falls  into  the  ^Egean  Sea  opposite 
Thaso. — The  name  of  several  streams  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Kara-su-Bazar,  a  Tartar  town  of  S.  Russia, 
in  the  Crimea,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Simferopol. 
It  has  a  fortified  khan  near  its  centre,  and  many 
minarets.  Manf.  Morocco  leather,  candles,  and 
soap.   Fop.  15,000. 

Kardszag,  kard'-zag,  a  scattered  town  of 
Hungary,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Debreczin.  It  is 
noted  for  its  melons  and  land  tortoises,  which 
abound  in  the  environs.   Fop.  12,000. 

Kareal,  ka-re-al,  a  rajahship  of  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  with  a  chief  town  of  the 
same  name.  Area.  1510  square  miles.  Fop, 
68,000.    Lat.  20°  20'  N.    Lon.  82°  40'  E. 

Kaegopol,  kar'-go-pol,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Olonetz,  on  the  Onega,  195 
miles  N.E.  from  Olonetz.   Fop.  2500. 

Karical,  or  Karikal,  kar'-i-kal,  a  town  of 
the  S.  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  9 
miles  S.  from  Tranquebar.  There  are  some  ex- 
tensive salt-works  in  its  vicinity.  Manf.  Cali- 
coes and  chintzes.  Fop.  10,000. — This  town  was 
ceded  to  the  French  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  in 
1759.  Its  District  has  an  area  of  23  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  50,000. 

Karlee.    {See  Carlee.) 

Karlo.    {See  Carlo.) 

Karlowitz.    {See  Carlowitz.) 

Karlsbad.    {See  Carlsbad.) 

KarlsburG.    {See  Carlsbubg.) 

Kaelscrona.    {See  Carlscrona.) 

Karlsruhe.    {See  Carlskuhb.) 

Karlstad.    {See  Carlstad.) 

Karlstadt.    {See  Caelstadt.) 

Karnthen.    {See  Carinthia.) 

Karpfen,  Koepona,  or  Krupina,  karp'-fen, 
a  mining-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Sohl,  58  miles  N.  from  Pesth.    Fop.  4000. 

Karroo,  kar'-roo,  the  name  given  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  table-lands  that  lie  between 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  have  the 
appearance  of  barren  deserts,  but  after  the 
rainy  season  they  are  covered  with  a  rich  vege- 
tatipn,  which  suppUes  provender  to  numerous 
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herds.  The  piincipal  of  these  plains  are  the 
Great  Karroo,  which  Hes  N.  of  the  Zwarteberg 
and  the  Rog-geveld  Karroo,  situated  to  the  W. 
of  the  Great  Karroo. 

Kaks,  Tears,  a  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  on  the 
Arpa,  106  miles  N.E.  from  Erzeroura,  the  chief 
town  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
several  mosques,  and  Armenian  churches  and 
convents.  Fop.  12,000.  In  the  war  of  1854, 
between  Turkey  and  llussia,  this  place  was  gal- 
lantly held  for  the  Turks  by  the  English  general 
Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  and  a  handful  of 
Turkish  troops. 

Kaesuat,  Jcar'-soon,  a  town  of  Russia,  65  miles 
W.  from  Simbirsk.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  it  is  now  unprotected  by  any  defensive 
works.   Man/.  Leather.    Fop.  4500. 

Kasan,  ka-zan\  an  extensive  province  or 
government  of  European  Russia,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Oren- 
burg, Novgorod,  and  Simbirsk.  Area.  23,870 
square  miles.  Besc.  Flat  in  general,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  covered  with  forests.  Fivers.  The 
Volga,  the  Kama,  the  Verluga,  the  Viatka,  and 
the  Kasanka,  besides  smaller  streams,  and  a 
great  number  of  lakes.  Fro.  Rye,  wheat,  hemp, 
and  lint.  Minerals.  Copper,  gypsum,  lime,  and 
potter's  clay.  Fop.  1,543,444.  Lat.  between 
54°  and  57°  N.  Lon.  between  46°  20'  and  49° 
40'  E.  The  kingdom,  or  Tartar  Khanat  of 
Kasan,  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  but  did  not  exist  much  beyond 
one  hundred  years.  It  consisted  of  the  present 
governments  of  Kasan,  Perm,  Simbirsk,  Pensa, 
and  Viatka. 

KASAif,  a  fortified  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Ka- 
saulia,  situated  about  4  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Volgaj  and  177  miles  S.E.  from 
Nijni  Novgorod.  It  consists  of  three  parts : 
the  Kremlin,  an  antique  Tartar  fortress ;  the 
town  proper,  sometimes  called  the  middle  town  ; 
and  the  surrounding  villages  or  suburbs,  called 
the  lower  town.  The  Kremlin  is  built  of  stone, 
and  contains  the  residences  of  the  governor  and 
the  archbishop  of  Kasan,  the  cathedral,  bar- 
racks, prison,  and  government  offices.  There  is 
a  fine  bazaar  in  the  middle  town,  called  the 
Gostinoi-Dvor.  The  suburbs  contain  a  number 
of  well-built  houses,  the  residences  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
The  town  also  contains  about  40  Greek  churches, 
several  places  of  worship  for  Tartars,  a  small 
university,  a  military  school,  arsenal,  and  pow- 
der-manufactory belonging  to  the  Russian 
government.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1803.  It  has  also  several  other  schools.  Manf. 
Soap,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  lace,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather.  Being  in  a  manner  the 
central  point  between  St.  Petersburg,  Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk,  Astracan,  Moscow,  and  Oren- 
burg, the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade.  At  a  little  distance  from  Kasan  is  a 
new  admiralty  establishment,  with  a  naviga- 
tion-school, magazines,  and  a  dockyard,  where 
trading-vessels  are  constructed  and  sent  down 
the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Fop.  58,129. 
This  place  suff'ered  severely  from  fire  in  1774, 
1815,  and  1842,  when  more  than  half  of  the  city 
was  destroyed. 
Kasbin.  (See  Casbin.) 
Kasch.iu,  ka-shou',  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  the  Hernad,  126  miles  N.E. 
from  Pesth.  It  is  encompassed  by  liills  covered 
with  vines,  and  forms  a  kind  of  provincial 
capital,  to  which  the  wealthier  classes  resort  in 
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the  winter  season.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  numerous  other  churches  and 
convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  arsenal,  barracks, 
a  royal  academy,  a  collegiate  episcopal  seminary, 
and  a  school  for  nobles.  Fop.  14,000.  Lat.  48° 
37'  N.    Lon.  21°  17'  E. 

Kashan.    {See  Cashan".) 

Kashin,  Jca-shin',  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tver,  on  the  Kasehinka, 
107  miles  N.  from  Moscow.  3fa7if.  Chiefly 
leather.   Fop.  about  4000. 

Kashmie.    {See  Cashmeee.) 

Kasimov,  Jcas'-i-mov,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Riazan,  situated 
on  the  Oka,  66  miles  N.E.  from  Riazan.  It  has 
a  considerable  fur  trade.   Fop.  7200. 

Kasmaek,  or  Kaiseesmaek,  kas'-marJc,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Poprad,  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Kaschau.  3Ianf.  Principally  linen  fabrics. 
Fop.  4300. 

Kastamouni.    {See  CosTAMOUisri.) 

Kastei.   {See  Castei.) 

Kateine,  kdi-rin,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  5  miles  E.  from  Loch  Lomond, 
and  10  W.  from  Callander.  Ext.  10  miles  long, 
by  2  broad.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  scenery 
of  Sir  W.  Scott's  poem  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  In  October,  1859,  Queen  Victoria 
formally  opened  the  works  by  which  the  waters 
of  this  beautiful  lake  are  made  available  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Kattegat.    {See  Cattegat.) 

Katttwae    {See  Cattywae.) 

Katzbach,  kats'-hak,  a  river  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  which  rises  at  Ketschdorf,  and,  after  a 
course  of  35  miles,  joins  the  Oder,  30  miles  from 
Breslau. 

Kaufbeueeis",  kouf-hoi'-ren,  a  town  of  Suabia, 
on  the  Wertaeh,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Augsburg. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  linen.    Fop.  4200. 

Kaufeujstgen,  kouf -foong-en,  a  village  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Losse,  5  miles  E. 
from  Cassel.  Manf,  Paper  and  alum.  Fop. 
1500. 

K  AVAL  A,  or  Cavallo,  ka-va'-la,  a  seaport- 
town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  JEgean  Sea, 
opposite  the  island  of  Thaso.  It  has  a  trade  in 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Fop.  4000.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Mehemet  Ali,  formerly  pasha  of 
Egypt. 

Kazau.    {See  Kasau.) 

Kazbek,  a  mountain  of  Asia,  {See  Cau- 
casus.) 

Kazeeoois-,  kaz-e-roon't  a  town  of  Farsistan 
or  Ears,  in  Persia,  55  miles  W.  from  Shiraz. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  with  Shiraz 
and  the  coast.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
estimated  at  5000.  Lat.  29°  37'  N.  Lon.  51° 
35'  E.— Near  it  are  the  rums  of  Shahpoor. 

Kecho.    {See  Cachao.) 

Kediei,  ked'-e-re,  a  fertile  province  of  Java, 
with  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  about  60 
miles  S.W.  from  Sourabaya.  The  town  stands 
on  the  river  Kediri,  which  runs  through  the 
province.  Fop.  of  town,  6500;  of  province, 
415,000. 

Kedeoit,  ke'-dron,  a  brook  of  Palestine,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It 
only  flows  after  the  rains. 

Kedu,  or  Kedoe,  ked'-oo,  a  Dutch  province  of 
the  island  of  Java,  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Samarang.  Fop.  320,000.  The  famous 
temple  of  Boro  Buddor  stands  in  the  vale  of 
Kedu,  amid  the  ruins  of  Majapaliit,  once  the 
I  capital  of  Java. 
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Keeling,  or  Cocos  Islands.  {See  Coco 
and  Cocos  Islands.) 

Kehl,  kail,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Strasburg.  It  is  of  great  importance 
in  a  mihtary  sense,  and  was  fortified  by  the 
French  engineer  Vauban  in  the  year  1688.  Fop. 
1400.  This  place  has  often  been  besieged  and 
taken.  It  was  obstinately  defended  against  the 
Austvians,  who  took  it  1797.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  next  year,  who  retained  it  till  1814. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Baden  and  Basle  Railway, 

Keighlet,  or  Keithley,  keeth'-le,  a  parish 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  near  a  branch  of  the  river  Aire, 
over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Bradford.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some building ;  and  the  town  contains  a  me- 
chanics* institute,  court-house,  and  various 
schools.  Manf.  Chiefly  cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
of  parish,  19,000. 

Keie,  keevy  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, about  12  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries.  Fop. 
1000.  Keie  Hill  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Keith,  keetli,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Banffshire,  situated  on  the  river  Isla,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Banff.  It  consists  of  three  separate 
parts  called  Old  Keith,  New  Keith,  and  Fife 
Keith.  New  Keith  is  regularly  built,  and  con- 
tains a  parish  church,  Free  church.  United 
Presbyterian  church,  and  two  chapels  for  Episco- 
palians and  Roman  Catholics.  Manf.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  Fop.  Of 
parish,  5943.  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, was  born  in  this  place.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Isla  is  Fife-Keith,  a  smalltown,  which 
has  sprung  into  existence  since  1816,  and  in 
which  is  held  yearly  the  largest  cattle  and  horse 
fair  in  the  N.  of  Scotland. 

Kekeee,  kek-ree',  a  town  of  British  India,  50 
miles  S.E.  from  Ajmeer.   Fop.  4000. 

Kelat,  ke-lat',  the  capital  of  Beloochistan, 
standing  on  a  hill  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  a  transit  trade  and  a  manufactory 
"of  arms.  Po^j.  12,000.  iaf.  28°  52' N.  Zo7i. 
66°  30'  E.  In  1840  this  place  was  taken  by 
General  Nott,  but  in  the  following  year,  the 
British  finally  withdrew  from  it. 

Kelat,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  of  Afghan- 
istan, 72  miles  N.E.  from  Caudahar.  Fop.  Not 
known.  It  was  held  by  the  British  till  their 
evacuation  of  the  country  in  1842. 

Kelat,  a  fortress  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  40 
miles  from  Meshed.  This  was  the  principal 
stronghold  of  Nadir  Shah. 

Kellheim,  keV-hime,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Altmuhl  and  the  Danube, 
13  miles  S.W.  from  Regensburg  or  Ratisbon. 
Fop.  2000. 

Kells,  kels,  an  ancient  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  on  the  Black- 
water,  36  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  Manf. 
Lace.   Fop.  4000. 

Kelso,  kel'-so,  a  parish  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  situated 
19  miles  S.W.  from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot,  which 
rivers  are  crossed  here  by  handsome  stone 
bridges.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square, 
from  which  several  streets  diverge  in  different 
directions.  This  square,  as  well  as  the  principal 
streets,  contains  many  neat  shops  and  houses. 
An  old  abbey,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  chief  object  of 
interest  in  Kelso.  It  was  founded  by  David  I., 
in  1128,  and  was  destroyed  in  1560,  after  having 
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sustained  great  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1522  and  1545.  The  abbey  church 
was,  however,  used  as  a  Protestant  church  till 
1771,  when  a  report  was  circulated  that  tho 
building  was  giving  way,  and  it  was  never  again 
made  use  of.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
early  Norman.  The  central  tower  is  90  feet 
high.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and 
United  and  Reformed  Presbyterians,  a  dispen- 
sary, several  subscription  libraries,  a  museum, 
and  numerous  schools.  It  has  a  weekly  market 
for  grain,  and  six  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  at  which  farm-servants  are  hired.  Fop. 
4309.  Kelso  is  often  mentioned  in  the  histories 
of  the  border  wars. 

Kelvin,  kel'-vin,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
rises  in  Stirlingshire,  and  falls  into  the  Clyde,  2 
miles  below  Glasgow.  The  song  of  "  Kelvin 
Grove"  was  suggested  by  a  beautiful  portion  of 
the  scenery  of  this  river. 

Kempen,  kem'-p)en,  a  town  of  Prussian  AVest- 
phalia,  20  miles  N.AV.  from  Dusseldorf.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods.  Fop.  4000. — It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. — Another, 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  90  miles  S.E.  from  Posen. 
Fop.  6300. 

Kemnitz.    {See  Chemnitz.) 

Kempten,  kem'-ten,  a  town  of  Suabia,  on  the 
Iller,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Augsburg.  Manf, 
Cotton,  linen  and  wooUen  goods.   Fop.  8000. 

Ken  or  Kent,  ken^  a  river  of  England,  in 
Westmoreland,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Brow,  and,  after  passing  Kendal,  falling  into 
Morecambe  Bay. 

Kendal,  or  Kiebt-Kendal,  ken'-daly  a 
market-town  and  parish  of  England,  in  West- 
moreland, on  the  Ken  or  Kent,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Appleby.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ken.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  which  is  of  great  size  and  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  churches  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Thomas,  numerous  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  town-hall,  court-house,  house  of 
correction,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  mechanics* 
institute  and  library,  dispensary,  a  grammar- 
school,  and  various  other  schools.  Manf. 
Kendal  cottons,  a  sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloth ; 
linseys,  knit  worsted  stockings,  flannels,  hats, 
serges,  fish-hooks,  wool-cards,  and  leather; 
there  are  also  some  marble-works.  Fop.  10,418. 
— This  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  some  Flemish  woollen-weavers 
having  here  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the 
Preston  and  Carlisle  Railway. 

Kenilwokth,  ken'-H-wortliy  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  Warwickshire,  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Warwick.  It  is  principally  noted  for  the  remains 
of  its  once  magnificent  castle.  It  has  a  fine  old 
parish  church  with  a  massive  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  and  numerous  schools.  Manf. 
Gauzes,  ribbons,  horn  combs,  Prussian  blue,  and 
chemicals.  Fop.  3680. — This  place  is  said  to 
have  been  named  after  Kenulph,  who  became 
king  of  Mercia  in  794.  The  splendid  gaieties 
which  took  place  here  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  graphically  described  in  the  admi- 
rable fiction  of  "  Kenilworth,"  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Kenmaee,  ken-mair',  a  neatly  built  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  13  miles  S.W. 
from  Killarncy.  It  lies  in  an  isolated  district, 
but  has  a  convenient  harbour  and  pier,  which 
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can  be  approached  by  large  vessels.  Po». 
1200. 

Kenmake  River,  or  Bay,  a  river,  or  arm  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland.  Lat.  of  the  mouth,  51°  30'  N. 
Lon.  10"  W. 

Kenmore,  hen'-mor,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  24  miles  N.W.  from 
Perth.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  Tay,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  yjlaces  in  Scotland. 
Fop.  of  parish,  2300. — In  the  vicinity  is 
Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  who  entertained  her  majesty 
Queen  Victoria  here  with  great  splendour  in 
1842. 

Kennebec,  ken-ne-hek' ,  a  large  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  issuing  from 
Moosehead  Lake,  and,  after  a  course  of  230 
miles,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  Casco 
Bay  and  Sheepseot  Bay. — Also  a  County  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  centre  of  Maine,  with  an 
area  of  1110  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
63,000. 

Kennet,  a  river  of  England,  in  Berkshire, 
rising  near  E.  Kennet,  and  joining  the  Thames 
at  Reading. — Also  two  parishes,  one  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  the  other  in  Wiltshire.  Neither 
has  a  population  above  300.  At  the  latter  place 
is  brewed  the  famous  Kennet  ale. 

Kennington,  ken'-ning-toyi,  a  large  suburb  of 
London,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  about 
2  miles  from  St,  Paul's.  It  has  a  small  park, 
formerly  Kennington  Common,  on  which  the 
Chartists,  under  Fergus  O'Connor  and  other 
demagogues,  assembled  on  April  10,  1848,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Westminster  to  present  a 
monster  petition  to  parliament.  Serious  riots 
were  apprehended,  but  the  precautions  adopted 
by  the  government  prevented  an  outbreak. 
Napoleon  III.  acted  as  a  special  constable  on 
this  occasion.   Fop.  51,255. 

Kensington,  ken' -sing-ton,  a  parish  and  town 
of  England,  forming  a  large  suburb  of  London, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  nearly  2  miles  W. 
from  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  its  royal  palace  and  gardens.  It  has 
numerous  places  of  worship  and  schools,  with 
an  observatory,  and  a  cemetery  at  Kensal-green. 
Fop,  about  70,108.  In  Kensington  Palace  King 
William,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
II.  died.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace 
are  well  known,  and  much  frequented  as  a 
fashionable  promenade  in  summer.  They  con- 
tained, originally,  only  26  acres,  and  30  acres 
were  added  by  Queen  Anne.  Kensington  is 
styled  by  Leigh  Hunt,  the  Old  Court  Suburb. 

Kensington,  a  township  in  the  United  States, 
which  forms  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Manf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  glass ;  ship- 
building is  also  carried  on.    Fop.  48,000. 

Kent,  kent,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
forming  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  kingdom, 
and  approaching  nearer  to  the  continent  than 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  Essex ; 
E.  and  S.E.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Straits  of  Dover;  S.  by  the  county  of  Sussex, 
and  W.  by  that  of  Surrey.  Area.  1627  square 
miles.  I)ese.  Beautiful,  from  the  extreme  di- 
versity of  its  surface,  and  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  scenery,  which  is  uncommonly  fine 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maidstone,  Tunbridge,  and  Sitting- 
bourne.  Two  principal  ridges  of  hills  traverse 
the  whole  county  from  west  to  east,  keeping 
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generally  about  10  or  11  miles  apart.  These  are 
termed  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  hills.  The 
former,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Hog's 
Back,  is  of  chalk;  it  is  part  of  the  extensive 
ridge  which  runs  from  Hungerford,  through 
Hampshire  and  Surrey,  to  Dover,  and  terminates 
in  the  white  cliffs  which  are  to  be  seen  there  on 
the  coast.  This  ridge,  in  some  parts,  attains  a 
height  of  nearly  700  feet,  and  from  the  identity 
of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  side,  is  supposed 
to  have  once  extended  quite  across  the  Channel 
to  Calais.  The  Lower  Hills,  or  southern  range, 
are  chiefly  of  ironstone  and  ragstone.  The  S.E, 
corner  of  the  county  is  called  Romney  Marsh. 
It  is  a  large  tract  of  low  land  terminating  to 
the  S.E.  in  the  promontory  of  Dungeness,  and 
skirted  to  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  MiUtary  Canal, 
a  defensive  work  formed  in  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  which  extends  from 
Hythe  to  Rye  in  Sussex.  Fivers.  The  principal, 
after  the  Thames,  are  the  Medway,  the  Stour, 
the  Darent,  and  the  Rothor.  The  inferior  rivers 
are  the  Ravensbom-ne,  the  Cray,  and  the  Little 
Stour.  Fro.  In  Kent  every  department  of 
husbandry  is  pursued  to  a  large  extent,  and  with 
great  ability  and  success.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  hops  grown  every  year  in  England  is  raised 
in  Kent.  The  county  also  produces  excellent 
wheat;  fruits  of  various  kinds  for  the  London 
market,  including  cherries,  filberts,  and  apples ; 
woad  and  madder  for  dyers ;  plenty  of  samphire, 
hemp,  sainfoin,  canary-seed,  and  various  other 
esculent  plants ;  and  in  the  woody  parts,  timber 
and  birch-twigs  for  brooms.  The  Isle  of  Thanet 
is  a  district  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  In  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  there  are  large  tracts  of  marsh 
and  pasture-lands.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  are  entirely  engaged  in  rearing  sheep 
and  feeding  cattle,  which  are  of  various  breeds, 
principally  Welsh  and  Sussex.  Kent  has  lon^ 
been  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  Romney-Marsh 
sheep,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom, 
producing  a  large  fleece  of  fine  long  wool,  and 
becoming  very  fat  at  an  early  age.  The  Dorset, 
Wilts,  and  Southdown  sheep  are  also  kept  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  The  oyster  fisheries 
of  Faversham  and  Milton,  and  of  the  Swale,  an 
arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway,  have  been 
long  noted;  and  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  near 
Dover,  large  quantities  of  small  but  very  deli- 
cate lobsters  are  caught.  Minerals.  Unim- 
portant :  chalk,  flint,  ragstone,  and  pyrites,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  worked.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  the  Kentish  ragstone  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  stone  in  England  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant chalk-pits  are  those  of  Northfleet  and 
Greenhithe,  near  Gravesend.  Manf.  Not  ex- 
tensive, with  the  exception  of  paper.  The 
various  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chat- 
ham, &c.,  employ  numerous  hands;  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  in  the  towns  that  are 
situated  on  the  coast.  Fop.  about  733,837.  It 
was  in  this  county  that  the  Romans  first  landed 
when  they  invaded  Britain.  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Cantii.  Kent  was  the  first  kingdom 
of  the  Heptarchy  established  by  the  Saxons  in 
Britain. 

Kent,  two  counties  of  Canada.— 1.  In  Lower 
Canada,  between  the  rivers  Sorel,  or  Richlieu, 
and  St.  Lawrence. — 2.  In  Upper  Canada,  on 
Lake  Erie. 

Kent,  the  name  of  several  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
west  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  Area,  186  square 
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miles.  Fo2^.  16,000. — 2.  In  Delaware,  bounded 
N.  by  Newcastle  county,  E.  by  Delaware  Bay, 
S.  by  Sussex  county,  and  \V.  by  Maryland. 
Area.  614  square  miles.  Fop.  23,000.-3.  In 
Maryland,  bounded  N.  by  Cecil  county,  E.  by 
Delaware,  S.  by  Queen  Anne  county,  and  W.  by 
Chesapeak  Bay.  Area.  270  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,000.-4.  In  Michigan.  Area.  576  square 
miles.   Fop.  13,000. 

Kext,  a  maritime  county  of  West  Australia, 
mostly  between  lat.  34°  and  35°  S.  and  Ion.  118° 
and  119°  E. — Another  in  Tasmania,  watered  by 
the  river  Huon,  Ke]s"t  Islands,  a  group  at  the 
E.  end  of  Bass  Strait,  between  the  colony  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

Kentish-town",  Tcen'-tish,  a  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  2  miles  N. 
from  London.  It  contains  a  college  for  civil 
engineers,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  London.   Fop.  24,000. 

Kentucky,  ken-tuh'-e,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio  river,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  on  the  S.  by  Ten- 
nessee, and  on  the  E.  by  Virginia,  Its  S.  boun- 
dary is  in  lat.  36°  30',  and  its  N.  extremity, 
which  is  in  the  N.  bend  of  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  39° 
10'  N.  Ext.  360  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
170  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Area.  37,680  square 
miles.  Gen.  Desc.  The  flats  which  border  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  its  mouth  to  that  of 
Big  Sandy  River,  are  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  produce  various  kinds  of  woods,  such  as 
beech,  maple,  sycamore,  cotton-wood,  mulberry, 
pawpaw,  and  honey-locust.  These  flats  are,  in 
some  places,  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
but  are  nevertheless  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Parallel  to  the  Ohio,  and  behind  these  flats,  lies 
a  strip  of  country  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width, 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  state.  It  abounds  with  valleys,  which  are 
watered  by  numerous  creeks,  or  streams,  that 
enter  the  Ohio.  This  soil  is  rich,  and  the  greater 
part  capable  of  improvement.  Between  this 
strip.  Big  Sandy  and  Green  Elvers,  and  the 
eastern  counties,  lies  the  garden  of  the  state. 
It  is  about  150  mOes  long,  and  from  50  to  100 
wide.  This  extensive  tract  is  intersected  by 
Little  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt 
Elvers,  and  their  numerous  forks.  Its  surface 
is  gently  undulating.  The  soil  rests  through- 
out on  a  bed  of  limestone,  about  10  or  12  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  limestone 
JOCKS  frequently  form  precipices  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  perforated  by 
caverns.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  natural 
caverns  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  between  Nash- 
ville and  Louisville,  which  is  said  to  extend 
under  the  earth  upwards  of  10  miles.  Rivers. 
The  prmcipal  are,  the  Ohio,  which  washes  its 
northern  and  western  limits  for  about  600  miles ; 
the  Mississippi,  which  forms  its  western  boun- 
dary for  74  miles ;  the  Big  Sandy,  which  forms 
its  eastern  limit  for  nearly  200  miles;  the 
Licking,  and  the  Kentucky,  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio,  the  one  opposite  the  town  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  other  77  miles  above  Louisville.  There 
are,  besides,  the  Salt  Eiver,  Green  River,  Trade- 
water  River,  and  the  Cumberland  River,  all 
tributary  to  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  runs 
about  75  miles  in  Kentucky,  and  then  joins  the 
Ohio,  watering  the  western  end  of  the  state,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cumberland  River.  There 
are,  besides,  numerous  smaller  streams,  which 
are  principally  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  Zoology. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the 
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other  parts  of  the  northern  states,  but  they  are 
all  famous  for  their  great  size  and  beauty, 
especially  the  horses.  Cattle  are  raised  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Wild  turkeys 
are  still  numerous  in  the  unsettled  parts.  Bears, 
deer,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  also  still  found  iu 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties;  whilst 
rabbits  and  grey  squirrels  are  very  plentiful. 
Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat. Maize  is  the  principal  grain  raised  for 
home  consumption.  Cotton,  hemp,  and  flax, 
succeed  in  many  parts  extremely  well,  and  the 
potato  yields  an  abundant  crop.  Garden  vege- 
tables also  grow  profusely  and  in  great  variety. 
The  tobacco  crop  is  very  large.  Apples,  pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  and  plums  are  the  fruits  most 
commonly  cultivated;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  districts  chiefly  turn  their  attention  to 
rearing  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs  for  ex- 
portation. Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  marble,  lime, 
nitre,  and  salt  from  mineral  springs.  Manf, 
Cloths  and  stuffs,  sackcloth  for  packing,  cotton 
and  hemp,  cast-iron  goods,  nails,  earthenware, 
glass,  leather,  cordage,  paper,  distilled  spirits, 
oil,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  and  maple  sugar. 
There  are  many  rope-walks,  paper-mills,  fur- 
naces, and  powder-mills  in  different  parts  cf  the 
state.  Large  quantities  of  salt  and  maple  sugar 
are  exported.  Fop.  nearly  1,155,684,  of  whom 
about  215,000  are  coloured.  Lat.  between  36° 
20'  and  39°  N.  Lon.  between  82°  and  89°  W. 
This  state  originally  formed  part  of  Virginia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  in  1789.  It  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1792. 

Kentucky,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  towards  the  S.E,  corner  of  the  above 
state,  in  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  generally  to  the  N.W.,  falls 
into  the  Ohio  at  Fort  William,  in  lat.  38°  20'  N. 

Kenty,  ken'-te,  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  iu 
Galicia,  34  miles  S.W.  from  Cracow.  Manf, 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  leather.  Fop. 
4000. 

Kerguelen's  Land,  or  Island  of  Desola- 
tion, kerg'-len,  an  island  of  the  Southern  Indian 
Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Kerguelen.  It  was  visited  in  1779  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  called  it  the  Island  of  Deso- 
lation, from  its  dreary  and  forbidding  appear- 
ance. A  peculiar  kind  of  cabbag'c  is  found  on 
the  island,  which  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
a  long  coarse  grass.  Ext.  About  100  miles  long, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  50  miles.  Lat.  49*^ 
20'  S.    Lon.  69°  30'  E. 

Kerman,  ker-man',  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bounded  by  Mekran  and  Seistan  on  the 
E.,  Lariston  and  Ears  on  the  AV.,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area,  about  65,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  generally 
speaking  unproductive.  In  some  parts,  how- 
ever, tobacco,  cotton,  saffron,  madder,  gums, 
and  fruits  are  produced;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  feeding  cattle.  Fop, 
estimated  at  550,000.  Lat.  between  26°  and  31° 
N.   Lon.  between  55°  and  60°  E. 

Kerman,  or  Sirjan,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  about  360  miles  S.E.  from 
Ispahan,  was  formerly  a  great  city  and  a  noted 
emporium  of  trade ;  but  it  has  sufl'ered  severely 
from  wars  with  foreign  powers  and  intestine 
strife.  Manf.  Carpets,  shawls,  and  matchlocks. 
Fop.  between  20,000  and  30,000.  Lat.  29°  48' 
N.  Lon.  56'  30'  E.— In  1794,  after  a  brave 
defence,  this  city  was  taken  by  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  given  up  to  plunder  for  three  sue- 
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cessive  months.  It  never  has,  and  perhaps 
never  will,  recover  from  this  disaster :  its  aspect 
is  deserted  and  ruinous,  and  the  buildings  that 
are  inhabited  fill  only  a  small  part  of  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  fortifications. 

Kermanshah,  ker-man-sJiah' ,  a  fortified  town 
of  Persia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Kurdistan,  80  miles  E.  from  Hamadan.  It  is 
adorned  with  many  gardens,  and  supplied  with 
numerous  public  baths.  Manf.  Carpets  and 
swords,  which,  with  fruits  and  cotton  fabrics, 
are  sent  to  Bagdad.  Pop.  about  20,000  or 
30,000.    Xa^.  34°18'N.   Xow.  47°  12' E. 

Keeowlee,  ke-ro-le',  a  state  of  Hindostan,  in 
Eajpootana.  Area.  1880  square  miles.  JPop. 
188,000.  Laf.  between  25°  50'  and  26°  48'  N. 
Zon.  between  76°  40'  and  77°  38'  E. 

Keeey,  ker'-re,  a  county  of  Ireland,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Shannon,  which  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Clare ;  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by 
the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Uxt.  Its  greatest  extent 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  60  miles,  and,  from  E.  to 
W.,  55  miles.  Area.  1853  square  miles.  Desc. 
Diversified  with  an  irregular  surface,  some  par- 
ticular spots  being  as  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  scenery  as  they  are  fruitful  in  crops, 
being  equally  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasture. 
A  very  great  portion  of  the  county,  however,  is 
dreary,  desolate,  and  covered  with  lofty  moun- 
tains; while  other  parts  are  intersected  by 
tracts  of  bog.  The  coastline  is  deeply  indented 
with  bays.  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  and  the 
Glena  Purple  Mountains  are  situated  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  county  near  the  Lakes  of  KiUarney. 
JPro.  Agriculture  is  in  a  low  state;  but  average 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced. Numerous  herds  of  goats  and  cattle  are 
pastured  on  the  momitains.  Minerals.  Iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  and  slate.  Rivers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Cashen,  the  Laune,  the  Rough ty, 
the  Main,  and  the  Feale.  Lakes.  Killarney, 
Gerreana,  and  Currane.  Manf.  Unimportant; 
its  trade  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  pro- 
visions. Pop.  201,800,  generally  speaking  the 
Irish  language. 

Keeey,  or  Ceei,  a  parish  of  Montgomery- 
shire, N.  Wales,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Newtown. 
It  lies  in  the  vale  of  Kerry,  celebrated  for  its 
beauty.  Manf.  Baizes  and  flannels.  Pop.  2000. 

Keeey  Head,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland. 

Keeey  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down. 

Keeshaw,  ker'-shaw,  a  district  of  S.  Carolina, 
U.S.   Area,  832  square  miles.   Pop.  15,000. 

Keetch,  kertch,  a  seaport  and  fortress  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  8  miles  W.  from 
Yenikale.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  is  the 
quarantine  station  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  a 
deep  harbom*,  and  exports  corn,  caviare,  hides, 
and  skins.  Pop.  8000. — This  place  was  taken 
by  the  allied  troops  of  France  and  Britain  in 
1855,  during  the  war  with  Russia. 
^  Kesteven,  Paets  op,  kes-te'-ven,  a  subdivi- 
Bion  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  comprismg  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  county,  and  containing  exten- 
sive tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  land.  Area^ 
697  square  miles.   Pop.  93,000. 

Kestzhely,  keshts'-hel'ye{r),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Sala,  situated  on  the 
Plattcn  See,  10  miles  S.AV.  from  Veozprim. 
Manf.  ChieHy  woollen  fabrics.   In  its  vicinity 
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are  some  vineyards,  from  which  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  most  part,  derive  their  support.  Pop, 
8000. 

Keswick,  kes'-ih,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  situated  on  the 
lake  of  Derwentwater,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Greta,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle.  It  is  a  neat 
little  town,  and  is  much  visited  by  straugers  who 
make  the  tour  of  the  lakes.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  a  church,  market-house,  town-hall, 
workhouse,  several  schools,  and  two  museums, 
exhibiting,  for  the  most  part,  specimens  of 
minerals.  Crossthwaite  Church,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  the  parish  church. 
Mo/nf.  Coarse  woollen  goods,  carpets,  blankets, 
kerseys,  and  linen.  Pop.  2610.— About  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town  are  some  re- 
markable Druidical  remains. 

Ketteeing,  kef -ter-ing ,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  situ- 
ated 13  miles  N.E.  from  Northampton.  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  parish  church  with  a  fine 
tower  and  spire,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  well-endowed  free-school,  a  dispen- 
sary, reading-rooms,  library,  and  sessions-halL 
Manf.  Chiefly  silk  goods  and  shoes.  Pop, 
5845. 

Ketzkemet,  or  Kecskemet,  ketsh'-ke-met,  a 
large  town  in  the  interior  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Pcsth,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Pesth.  It 
is  the  residence  of  many  families  of  rank  and 
property.  Manf.  Soap  and  leather ;  but  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  Pop.  42,000.  Lat, 
46°  64'  29"  N.    Lon.  19°  42'  26"  E. 

Kew,  ku,  a  village  of  England,  in  Surrey,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  situated  about  6  miles 
W.  from  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  opposite  to 
Brentford,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches.  Pop.  1099.  Near  this 
is  Kew  Palace,  the  favourite  retreat  of 
George  III.,  who  enlarged  the  gardens,  and 
connected  them  with  those  of  Richmond.  The 
Kew  botanical  garden,  chiefly  designed  for  the 
cultivation  of  exotics,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  the  public,  and  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  nation. 

Key,  West,  an  island  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  {See 
Floeida  Keys.) 

Keys,  The,  or  Cays,  kees,  a  series  of  islands 
along  the  shores  of  Honduras,  in  Central 
America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Khaibae,  kai-bar',  a  town  of  Arabia,  the 
capital  of  an  independent  Jewish  territory,  110 
miles  N.  from  Medina.  In  628  it  was  taken  by 
Mahomet,  who  had  received  from  a  Jewess  be- 
longing to  the  town  the  poisoned  egg,  which 
ultimately  cost  him  his  life. 

Khalkas  County,  kal'-kas,  the  N.  part  of 
Mongolia,  inhabited  by  Mongol  Tartars  of  the 
Buddhist  faith.  It  was  the  native  country  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  be- 
tween 47°  and  53°  N.  Lon.  between  90°  and 
112°  E. 

Khaekov.    (See  Chaekov.) 

Khaetoom,  or  Khaetum,  a  large  commercial 
to^vn  of  Nubia,  situated  390  miles  S.W.  from 
Suakin,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-  Azrek 
and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  irregiilarly  built,  and  its  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  mud  and  sun- 
baked bricks,  but  it  derives  its  importance  from 
being  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
Kordofon,  Abyssinia,  and  Central  Africa  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  other. 
Po2J.  about  25,000. 

KiiEESON.    {See  Cherson-,) 

Khiva,  or  Khyva,  khe'-va,  a  country  of 
Independent  Tartary,  or  Turkestan,  bounded  on 
the  N.  partly  by  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  the  K.  by 
Bokhara,  on  the  S.  by  Khorasan,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Caspian  Sea.  Bcsc.  Almost  wholly  a  sandy 
desert.  Foj).  about  200,000,  who  arc  for  the 
most  part  members  of  different  wandering 
tribes.  Lat.  between  36°  and  44°  N.  Lon. 
between  62°  and  64°  E.— Tts  capital  is  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000. 
Laf.  41°  40'  N.    Lon.  59°  13'  E. 

Khiver.    (See  Cambodia.) 

Khokan",  KoKAiV,  KoKHAND,  or  Fekghana, 
Tco-lcan',  a  khanat  of  Independent  Tartary,  or 
Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Bokhara.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
embracing  the  lofty  region  W.  of  the  great 
plateau  of  E.  Asia.  Fro.  Cotton,  silk,  corn,  and 
fruits.  There  are  extensive  pasture-lands,  upon 
which  large  herds  are  raised;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  are  exported  annually.  Minerals. 
Iron,  coal,  copper,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Ilanf.  Em- 
broidered silks,  and  cottons.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  between  40°  and  45°  N.  Lon.  between  67° 
and  75°  E. — The  Capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
and  in  situated  on  the  Sir  or  Silion,  in  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  district,  280  miles  from  Kashgar, 
Lat.  41°  23'  N.    Lon.  70°  33'  E. 

Khonsar,  Jcon-sar,  a  town  of  Irak,  in  Persia, 
85  miles  N.W.  from  Ispahan.  Fop.  12,000, 
mostly  engaged  in  raising  and  preserving 
fruits. 

KnoEASAN",  or  Khoeassan,  Jco'-ras-san', 
"country  of  the  sun,"  a  province  of  Persia, 
very  imperfectly  defined.  It  is  inclosed  by  the 
Persian  provinces  of  Yezd  and  Mazanderan,  and 
the  districts  of  Khiva  and  Afghanistan.  Fro. 
Wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp.  Large 
herds  and  flocks  are  reared,  and  goats'  hair  is  an 
important  article  of  traffic.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  between  34°  and  38°  N.  Lo7i.  between  53° 
and  61°  E. 

Khosetj.    {See  Chosroes.) 

KnoTAif,  Jco-tan,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  260  miles  S.E.  from  Yarkand.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  large  district  also  called  Khotan. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Laf.  37°  N.  Lon.  80° 
35'  E. 

Khuztstan,  Jcu- sis-tan' ,  a  province  of  Persia, 
having  Farsistan  on  the  E.,  Turkey  in  Asia  on 
the  W.,  Luristan  on  the  N.,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  S.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  E., 
Hat  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  interspersed  v^itli 
sandy  deserts  and  marshes  in  the  south.  Some 
of  the  plains,  especially  the  plain  of  the  Tigris, 
are  well  watered,  and  produce  maize,  barley,  rice, 
cotton,  silk,  dates,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Large 
herds  and  flocks  are  also  reared.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  30°  and  33°  N.  Lon. 
betv/een  46°  and  51°  E. 

Rhybee  Pass.    {See  Afreedis.) 

Khyeepooe,  or  Khyepoor,  ki-er-por',  a  town 
of  Scinde,  155  miles  N.  from  Hyderabad  and  9 
miles  S.W.  from  lloree.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  chief  Ameer  of  Scinde.  Manf. 
Coarse  cottons.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat.  27°  30'  N. 
Lon.  68°  45'  E. 

Khyrpoor,  kir-por,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
30  miles  N.E.  from  Bhawulpore.  It  has  a  trade 
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with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  desert, 
on  the  borders  of  which  it  stands. 

Ki,  or  Kei  Islands,  ke,  a  group  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Papua,  or  New 
Guinea,  which  produce  timber,  tortoise-shell, 
and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Fop.  of  the  whole,  about 
10,000.    Lat.  6°  S.    Lon.  133°  E. 

Kiakiita,  or  Kiachti,  ke-ak'-fa,  a  town  ol 
Asiatic  Russia,  situated  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  150  miles  S.E.  from  Irkutsk.  It  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  The  grea/^ 
fair  is  held  in  December,  when  merchant?  flock 
thither  from  every  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 
They  bring  cloths,  furs,  skins,  horns,  and  Russia 
and  Morocco  leather;  and  receive  in  exchange 
nankeens,  silk  stuffs,  tea,  rhubarb,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  Fop.  about  6000.  Lat.  60°  20'  N. 
Lon.  106°  35'  E. 

Kiang-si,  ke-dng'-se',  a  fine  province  of  China, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  Eo-kien,  and  producing  hemp, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  some  gold.  Manf.  Chiefly 
porcelain  and  grass-cloths.  Fop.  23,500,000. 
Lat.  between  24°  and  30°  N.  Lon.  between 
113°  20'  and  118°  30'  E. 

KiANG-STj,  ke-dng'-soo,  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  inclosed  by  the  provinces  of  Ilo-nan, 
Chang-tung,  Ngan-hoei,  and  Che-kiang,  except 
on  the  E.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yellow 
Sea.  It  has  for  the  most  part  a  level  surface, 
and  is  highly  cultivated.  Fop.  38,000,000.  Lat. 
between  31°  and  35°  N.  Lon.  between  116°  and 
122^  E. 

Kidderminster,  kid'-der-mins'-ter,  a  parish 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Stour,  15 
miles  N.  from  Worcester.  It  contains  five 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  town-hall,  market-house,  infirmary,  and  Athe- 
naeum, a  well-endowed  free  grammar-school,  and 
various  other  schools.  The  parish  church  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  building,  and  contains  several 
interesting  monuments.  The  Staft'ordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Canal  passes  within  100  yards  of 
the  market-place ;  and  near  this  are  a  wharf  and 
commodious  warehouse  for  depositing  goods,  or 
sending  away  such  as  are  intended  for  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Bristol,  and  other  seaport  towns.  Manf. 
Kidderminster  has  long  been  noted  for  its  broad- 
cloth, its  manufacture  having  been  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  linsey-woolsey ;  after  which  woollen 
and  worsted  tammies  and  flowered  stuffs  were 
manufactured;  and  since  that  period,  crapes, 
bombazines,  and  poplins.  But  tlio  carpet 
manufacture  is  that  which  has  proved  oi*  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  town,  having  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  it  to  its  present 
pitch  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Fop.  of  the 
parish,  20,870 ;  of  the  borough,  15,399.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Railway. 

Kidwelly,  kid-tcel'-le,  a  market-town  of 
Wales,  in  Caermarthenshire,  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  Caermarthen  Bay,  and  10  miles  S.  from 
Caermarthen.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  town,  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Lesser  Gwendraeth,  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  aflbrding  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  them.  The  parish  church,  which 
is  in  the  New  town,  is  a  plain  building,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  spire  165  feet  high. 
There  are  several  chapels  for  nonconformists  in 
the  town,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  with 
a  fine  gateway  facing  the  W,    It  has  an  export 
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trade  in  coal  and  iron,  which  abound  greatly  in 
the  neighbourhood.   Fop.  1700. 
XiEF.    {See  Kiev.) 

Kiel,  keel,  a  walled  seaport-town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  inlet  from  the  Baltic,  called  the 
Kielerfiord,  54  miles  N.E.  from  Hamburg.  It  is 
regularly  built,  and  has  straight,  well-paved 
streets,  which  terminate  in  the  market-place. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Glucksburg, 
and  the  public  baths.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  shipbuilding  and  mercantile  pursuits  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  people.  Mavf. 
Hats,  tobacco,  starch,  sugar,  and  hardware.  A 
great  fair  takes  place  yearly  in  January.  Fop. 
about  17,000.  Lat.  54°  11'  N.  Lo7i.  10°  8'  E. 
This  place  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1665.  The  average  number  of 
students  in  residence  is  about  200. 

Kiev,  Kief,  or  Kiew,  ke'-ef,  a  large  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  comprising  a  part  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  Minsk,  Tchernigov,  and 
Poltava,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the 
Dnieper.  Area.  19,340  square  miles.  Besc. 
Undulating  and  fertile,  and  covered  with  good 
timber.  Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  wines,  and  tobacco.  Large  herds  of 
cattle  arc  also  reared.  Manf.  Chiefly  beet-root 
sugar.  Fop.  1,606,000.  Lat.  between  48°  30' 
and  51°  50'  N.  Lon.  between  28°  40'  and  33° 
25'  E. 

Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
situated  on  the  Dnieper,  260  miles  N.  from 
Odessa.  It  consists,  properly  speaking,  of  three 
towns ;  viz.,  the  Old  town  ;  Podol,  or  the  Lower 
town ;  and  the  fortress  of  Petschersk,  which  is 
surrounded  by  defensive  works  of  great  strength, 
and  contains  barracks  for  the  garrison,  an 
arsenal  and  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  stores, 
the  governor's  residence,  a  bazaar,  and  the 
famous  Petscherskoi  monastery.  The  quarter 
called  Podol  contains  several  churches,  some 
beautiful  public  gardens,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
endowed  university,  containing  a  library  of 
35,000  volumes,  and  cabinets  of  medals,  mine- 
ralogy, zoology,  and  botany.  The  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  at  Kiev,  being  the  flrst  Christian 
church  that  was  founded  in  Russia,  is  an  object 
of  great  interest,  especially  to  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  faith,  who  make  pilgrimages  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Fop. 
50,000.    Lat.  50°  27'  N.    Lon.  30°  28'  E. 

KiL,  or  Kill,  a  prefix,  signifying  "church" 
or  "  burial  ground,"  which  forms  part  of  the 
names  of  numerous  parishes  in  Ireland,  with 
populations  varying  between  1000  and  14,000. 
Also  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  places  in 
Scotland,  with  popuhitions  varying  between  1500 
and  6000. 

KiLBiiijriE,  hil-hir'-ne,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Glas- 
gow. Manf.  Cotton  and  thread.  Fop.  5500. 
It  is  situated  on  a  loch  of  the  same  name. 

KiLBURN,  kil'-hurn,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fop.  700.  Also  a 
suburb  of  London,  on  the  North-western  Rail- 
way, 6  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Paul's. 

KiLDA,  St.,  kil'-da,  a  general  name  for  a 
cluster  of  islands  belonging  to  the  Hebrides. 
They  are  the  most  westerly  of  all  the  islands 
that  form  this  group,  lying  about  55  miles  W. 
from  Harris,  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Lewis.  The  principal  island  gives  its  name  to 
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the  rest.  Ext.  About  3  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  2  broad  from  north  to  south.  Fop. 
110.  Lat.  57°  49'  N.  ion.  8°  32'  W.— Next  to 
St.  Kilda,  Borera  is  the  largest  of  the  islands ; 
and  is  covered  with  verdure.  Soa  is  the  next  in 
magnitude,  and  also  possesses  some  pastu- 
rage; but  Lavenish,  Stackly,  and  Stackermiu 
are  devoid  of  any.  The  islands  altogether  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  pasturing  2000  sheep. 
They  are  all  included  in  the  parish  of  Harris, 
which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Inverness. 

KiLDARE,  kil-dair',  an  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Meath,  on  the  E.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow, 
on  the  S.  by  Carlow,  and  on  the  W.  by  King's  and 
Queen's  counties.  Area.  653  square  miles. 
I)esc.  Generally  an  extensive  plain  consisting  of 
flue  arable  soil,  which,  for  centuries,  has  mostly 
supplied  the  capital  with  grain.  It  comprehends, 
however,  a  considerable  tract  of  bog.  The 
Curragh  of  Kildare  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
commons  in  the  island.  Hivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Barrow,  the  Liffey,  and  the  Boyne.  The 
Grand  Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal  pass  through 
it.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  mine- 
rals and  manufactures  are  unimportant.  Fop. 
90,946. 

KiLDAKE,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
above  county,  30  miles  S.W.  from  DubUn.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  two  abbeys,  and  a  cathedral, 
the  choir  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  parish 
church.  The  town  also  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  nunnery,  an  infirmary, 
a  market-house,  and  a  round  tower  130  feet 
high,  which  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  town.  The  town  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
frequent  horse-races  on  the  extensive  common  In 
the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Curragh.  It  has 
but  little,  if  any,  trade.   Fop.  of  parish,  2369. 

KiLDWiCK,  kild'-wik,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Skipton.   Manf.  Chiefly  worsted.   Fop.  12,000. 

KiLKEifNY,  kil-ken'-ne,  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Queen's  county,  on  the  E.  by  Carlow 
and  Wexford  counties,  on  the  S.  by  the  county 
of  Waterford,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Area.  796  square  miles.  Desc. 
Undulating  and  fertile.  There  is  very  little  bog 
land  in  the  county;  and  where  the  hills 
subside  into  plains  or  valleys  the  soil  is  of 
great  fertility.  It  contains  many  very  extensive 
dairy  farms,  the  produce  of  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  farmers  that  hold  them  to 
pay  their  rent  out  of  the  proceeds  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made  on  them, 
but  agriculture  generally  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Fivers.  The  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir.  Fro. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Minerals. 
Limestone  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  county,  and  near  Kil- 
kenny, a  hard  black  marble  is  quarried,  which 
is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  There  are 
mines  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castlecomer,  and  elsewhere.  Manganese, 
iron  ore,  lead  ore,  are  also  found ;  and  some  indi- 
cations of  copper  ore  have  been  perceived  in  diffe- 
rent parts.  Manf.  Flour,  leather,  beer,  spirits, 
and  coarse  frieze  worn  by  the  peasantry.  Fop. 
110,341,  nearly  all  Roman  CathoHes.  This  county 
is  intersected  by  three  lines  of  railway,  while  its 
navigable  rivers  give  it  great  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
situated  on  the  Nore,  across  which  there  are  two 
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handsome  bridges,  62  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
It  contains  many  elegant  buildings,  and  its 
streets  are  paved  with  black  marble.  The  vene- 
rable ruins  of  its  churches,  monasteries,  and 
abbeys,  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  impor- 
tance ;  and  its  gates,  towers,  walls,  and  bastions, 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  prove  it  to  have  been 
formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  castle  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Carrice,  the 
latter  of  which  was  formerly  a  chapel  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Mary,  several  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  celebrated  college  or 
grammar-school,  in  which  dean  Swift,  the 
dramatic  authors  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  and 
other  celebrated  men  were  educated,  an  asylum 
for  decayed  housekeepers,  the  city  prisons,  an 
infirmary,  hospital,  and  barracks.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed  in  distilling,  brew- 
ing, tanning,  and  making  flour.  An  active 
trade  is  carried  on  in  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
Pop.  14,174.   Lat.  52°  35'  N.   Lon.  7°  15'  \V. 

Killala,  kil'-la-la,  a  small  seaport-town, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  in  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  25  miles  N.  from  Castlebar.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  a  round  tower, 
84  feet  high.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  provi- 
sions. Fop.  942.— A  French  force  landed  here 
in  1798,  and  took  the  town. 

KiLLALOE,  kil-la-lo',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  on  the  Shannon,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  abridge  with  19  arches,  13  miles 
N.E.  from  Limerick.  It  is  a  very  old  town; 
the  cathedral  is  a  venerable  structure,  which 
was  built  in  1160  by  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of 
Thomond.  Near  it  is  the  oratory  of  St.  Lua,  a 
small  building  of  stone,  which  has  stood  for 
more  than  1200  years.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
episcopal  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Killaloe. 
Manf.  Coarse  frieze.  The  inhabitants  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  employed  in  the  slate  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  the  docks  built 
for  the  Limerick  packets.  Po^j.  1673. — The 
boats  of  the  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Company 
ply  from  this  place  to  Limerick  by  means  of 
canals,  which  have  been  cut  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon.  The  residence  of 
king  Brian  Boroimhe,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
marked  by  an  earthen  mound,  was  at  Kinevra, 
about  a  mile  from  Killaloe,  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Derg. 

KiLLARNEY,  Tcil-lav' -116,  a  markct-towu  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  the  adjoining  lakes  of 
Killarney :  it  is  46  miles  N.W.  from  Cork,  and 
stands  on  the  Cork  and  Killarney  Railway.  Its 
public  buildings  are  a  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house,  market-house, 
and  assembly-rooms.  Fop.  9570. — The  parish 
includes  a  portion  of  the  lake  scenery,  which  is 
extremely  picturesque.  Lord  Macaulay  pro- 
nounced this  district  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  British  isles. 

KiLLAR]\-EY,  Lakes  of,  three  lakes  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  connected  with  each 
other  by  narrow  straits.  They  are  termed 
respectively :  the  Upper  Lake,  the  Middle  or 
Turk  Lake,  and  the  Lower  Lake  or  Lake  Leane, 
about  2  miles  N.E.  from  which  stands  the 
town  of  Killarney.  Their  waters  discharge 
themselves  into  Dingle  Bay  through  the 
river  Laune.  These  lakes  arc  formed  by 
the  river  Flesk  and  other  streams,  which  form 
gome  of  the  finest  waterMls  in  Ireland.  The 
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scenery  of  the  surrounding  district  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Osmunda  regalis,  or  flowering 
fern,  the  largest  of  the  British  ferns,  grows 
luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  these  lakes. 

KiLLiECRANKiE,  IciU -le-krdnk'-e,  a  noted  pass 
of  the  Grampians,  giving  access  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tummel  with  the  Garry,  in  Perthshire, 
15  miles  N.W.  from  Dunkeld.  The  battle 
in  which  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  fell, 
was  fought  at  the  N.W.  end  of  this  pass,  in 
1689. 

KiLMALiE,  kil-ma'-le,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Argyleshire  and  Inverness,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Loch  Eil,  about  3  miles  N.  from 
Fort  William.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  feeding  sheep.   Fop.  2472. 

Kilmarnock,  kil-mar'-nok,  a  parish  and  town 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Ayr.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  old  part  of  it  is 
irregularly  built;  but,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  new  town,  many  houses  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription have  been  erected,  with  an  elegant 
town-house  and  academy.  There  are,  besides, 
several  churches  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  members  of  the  Free  Church;  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  numerous  schools, 
an  excellent  town-library,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, and  Athenaeum.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  handsome  market-cross  with  a  statue  of 
Sir  James  Shaw,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in  the  N.E. 
part  is  a  stone  pillar,  about  nine  feet  high, 
called  Seuls'  Cross,  erected  in  1444,  in  memory 
of  an  English  nobleman,  Lord  Seuls,  who  was 
accidentally  killed  on  the  spot  by  an  arrow 
fired  by  one  of  the  Kilmarnock  family.  Manf. 
Carpets,  shoes,  blankets,  tartans,  and  other 
woollen  cloths ;  Scotch  woollen  bonnets,  caps, 
mits,  stockings,  gloves,  leather,  saddlery, 
muslins,  silks,  and  calico.  There  are,  besides, 
several  breweries,  and  works  for  making  machi- 
nery. Fop.  of  borough,  22,619.  Kilmarnock  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Ayr,  and  also  with 
the  city  of  Glasgow. 

KiLPATRicK,  New,  or  East,  kil-jxd'-rik,  a 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  counties  of  Stirling 
and  Dumbarton,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow. 
Fop.  6577. 

KiLPATRiCK,  Old,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumbartonshire,  adjoining  the 
above,  and  situated  9  miles  N.W.  from  Glas- 
gow. Mavf.  Cotton,  paper;  there  are  also 
some  dye-works  in  the  village.   Fop.  6000. 

KiLRUSH,  kil-rush\  a  seaport-town  and 
parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  on  the 
Shannon,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Ennis.  Manf. 
Frieze,  flannels,  and  linen  sheeting.  Foj).  of 
parish,  8502;  of  town,  4593. 

Kilsyth,  kiV-sith,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshire,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Stirling.  Fop. 
4000,  chiefly  cotton-weavers. — Montrose  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Covenanters,  commanded  by 
general  Baillie,  near  Kilsyth,  in  1637. 

Kilwinning,  kil-icin'-ning,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Garnock, 
over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  4 
miles  N.  from  Irvine.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the 
small  village  of  Byres.  It  is  noted  for  being  the 
seat  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  established  in 
Scotland,  whence  all  the  other  lodges  have  taken 
their  rise.  Of  this  lodge  the  poet  Burns  was  a 
member.   The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Kilwin- 
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ning-  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  silk.   Fop.  3500. 

Kimbolton,  kim-bole'-ton,  a  market-town  of 
Eng'land,  in  Huntingdonshire,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Huntingdon,  noted  for  its  castle,  which  is 
the  seat  of  tlie  duke  of  Manchester.  Manf. 
Lace-making-.    Pop.  1800. 

KiNCARDiKE,  kin-car' -dine,  a  small  town  of 
Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  situated  on  the  Forth, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Perth.  It  has  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  coals,  and  imports  timber  from  Sweden  and 
liussia.   Pop.  of  borough,  2166. 

IviNCAiiDiNE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  where  Mont- 
rose was  defeated  in  his  last  battle,  in  1650. 
Pop.  2000. 

Kincardine,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
parish  of  Fordoun,  Kincardineshire,  formerly  the 
county  town,  11  miles  W.  from  Bervie.  It  has 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  Baliol  is  said  to  have  surrendered 
the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Edward  I.,  in  1296. 
Po}}.  2000. 

KiNCAEDiNEsniRE,  or  the  Mearns,  Icin-lcar'- 
din-slieer,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  German  or  British  Ocean  for  about  35 
miles,  including  the  various  indentations  of  a 
high  and  rocky  shore ;  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Dee  and  part  of  Aberdeenshire;  and  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  county  of  Angus,  or  Forfar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  North  Esk. 
Area.  394  square  miles.  Besc.  The  surface  is 
extremely  diversified,  and  may  be  divided  into 
the  five  following  districts : — 1.  The  Dec-side 
district,  or  the  valley  which  lies  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Grampians,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Dee.  2.  The  district  on  the  coast,  N.  of 
the  AVater  of  Cowie,  which  flows  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  Stonehaven.  3,  The  Coast 
district,  S.  of  this  water.  4.  The  Valley,  or  Hov7 
of  the  Mearns,  to  the  S.  of  the  Grampians.  6. 
That  part  of  the  county  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Grampians.  Of  the  Doe-side  district  there 
is  little  more  than  one-eighth  part  in  cultivation. 
The  Coast  district,  north  of  Stonehaven,  wliich 
is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  generally 
barren  and  unproductive.  The  district  on  the 
coast  S.  of  this  town  contains  very  fertile  lands, 
with  some  that  are  not  so  valuable.  The  Valley, 
or  How  of  the  Mearns,  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Dee 
district,  and  immediately  S.  of  the  Grampians. 
It  is  a  low  champaign  country,  well  cultivated, 
and  dotted  with  gentlemen's  seats,  villages,  and 
plantations.  The  dreary  regions  of  the  Gram- 
pians stretch  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
county  from  E.  to  VV.,  having  the  Dee-side  dis- 
trict on  the  N.,  and  the  How  of  the  Mearns  on  the 
S.,  and  carries  sterility  of  soil  and  ruggedness  of 
aspect  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  This 
bleak  country,  commencing  at  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  an  elevation  of  500  or  600 
feet,  increases  rapidly  but  regularly  in  altitude, 
until,  at  the  VV.  extremity  ot  the  county,  the 
culminating  point  appears  in  Mount  Battock, 
nearly  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Jiivers.  The  principal  are  the  Dec,  the  North 
Esk,  Bervie  Water,  and  the  Cowie.  There  are, 
also,  the  Carron,  the  Avcn,  and  the  Dye,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  Pro.  Mostly  cattle. 
Minerals.  Granite  and  sandstone.  Manf.  Coarse 
linens  and  wooden  snuft-boxes.  Antiquities. 
The  principal  are,  Fcnella's  Castle,  remarkable 
for  its  vitrifled  walls,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  W. 
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of  Fettereairn;  the  Queen's  Castle,  about  a 
mile  E.  from  that  town;  the  Kame  of  Mathers, 
about  6  miles  from  Montrose;  Whistleberry 
Castle,  about  2  miles  from  Bervie ;  and  Dunnot- 
tar  Castle,  about  a  mile  S.  from  Stonehaven; 
all  placed  on  the  summits  of  lofty  insulated  rocks 
on  the  seashore.    Pop.  34,406. 

Kineton,  kin'-ton,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Warwickshire,  11  miles 
S.y.  from  Warwick,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
famous  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  between 
the  Koyalist  and  Parliamentarian  armies,  in 
1642.    Pop.  1305. 

King,  king,  the  name  of  several  Chinese 
towns,  which  are  distinguished  by  various 
affixes  and  prefixes. 

KiNa  George,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S., 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  river. 
Area.  217  square  miles.    Pop.  6000. 

King  George  Iir.'s  Archipelago,  a  large 
group  of  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Sitka  Island  is  the  i)rincipal  island  of 
the  group.  Lat.  56°  10'  to  58°  18'  N.  Lon, 
140°  W. 

King  George's  Islands,  two  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Byron  in 
1765.    Lat.  14°  35'  S.    Lon.  149°  2'  W. 

King  George's  Sound,  a  capacious  bay  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Australia.  Lat.  of  entrance,  36° 
6'  S.    Lon.  118°  E. 

KiNGSBRiDGE,  kings' -hridj ,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  at  the  head  of 
an  estuary  of  the  English  channel,  32  miles 
S.W.  from  Exeter.  The  estuary  is  navigable 
throughout  for  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage. 
The  town  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  town 
of  Dodbrooke  by  a  small  rivulet  called  the  Dod. 
It  has  a  fine  old  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  which  has  lately  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  There  are  also  numerous  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  handsome  town-hall,  to  which 
an  assembly-room,  reading-room,  and  museum 
are  attached,  and  a  free  grammar-school  with 
exhibitions  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Manf.  Chiefly  malt  and  leather; 
the  town  is  the  centre  of  an  important  agricul- 
tural district,  and  one  of  the  largest  corn -mar- 
kets in  the  county  is  held  here  w^eekly.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on  here.  Colonel 
Montague,  the  celebrated  ornithologist,  resided 
for  many  years  in  Kingsbridge,  and  Dodbrooke 
is  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  better  known  as 
Peter  Pindar.  The  climate  here  is  so  mild,  that 
oranges,  and  some  of  the  other  descriptions  of 
fruit  belonging  to  the  south  of  Europe,  grow  and 
ripen  in  the  open  air.   Pop.  1585. 

KiNGSCLERE,  kings-clair,  a  small  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  32  miles  N.E. 
from  Southampton.    Pop.  2774. 

King's  Coujsty,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Lcinstcr.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  West  Meath,  on  the  E.  by  Kildare  and 
Queen's  county,  on  the  S.  by  Tipperary,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Galway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Shannon.  Area.  772  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  arable  land  is  naturally  fertile,  and 
chiefly  consists  either  of  a  deep  rich  soil,  or  a 
shallow  gravelly  loam ;  but  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  county  is  occupied  by  bog  and 
mountain.  Rivsrs.  The  principal  are  the  Shan- 
non, the  Brosna,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Boyne, 
Tliere  are  also  several  smaller  rivers.  Pro. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Pop. 
90,403. 

Kma's  County,  a  county  of  New  York,  U,S,, 
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situated  in  Long  Island,  United  States.  Area. 
76  square  miles.   Fop.  15,000. 

King's  Island,  an  island  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bass  Strait,  South  Australia.  Many 
ships  have  been  wrecked  on  this  island.  Lat. 
39°  50'  S.  Zon.  144°  E.— Another  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  Lat.  52°  10'  N.  Lon. 
128°  W. 

KiNGSLAND,  Icings' -land,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Herefordshire,  4  miles  VV.  from  Leominster. 
Top.  1150.— The  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross, 
which  fixed  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  was 
fought  here,  in  1461. — Also  a  hamlet  of  Mid- 
dlesex, now  a  northern  suburb  of  London,  3 
miles  N.E.  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

King's  Noeton,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Worcestershire,  5  miles  S.W.  from 
Birmingham,  in  which  the  Birmingham  and 
Worcestershire  Canal  passes  through  a  tunnel 
nearly  2  miles  long.  It  has  an  old  but  very 
handsome  parish  church,  with  a  fine  tower 
and  spire,  and  a  grammar-school  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Fop.  13,634. — It  is  a  station  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway. 

Kingston,  kinga'-ton,  the  capital  of  Jamaica, 
constituted  a  city  in  1802,  and  situated  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  large  bay  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage  for 
ships.  It  was  founded  in  1693,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Port  lloyal  by  an  earthquake,  in  the 
preceding  year.  It  contains  several  churches 
and  chapels,  a  theatre,  barracks  for  troops,  an 
Athenjeum,  several  charitable  institutions,  a 
gaol,  and  a  public  hospital.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  is  the  market-place,  which  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  Fop.  32,000. — A  railway  be- 
tween this  town  and  Spanish  Town,  v/hich  lies 
16  miles  W.  from  it,  was  opened  in  1846. 

Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  the  island,  in  St.  George's  parish.  It 
has  a  government  house,  botanic  garden,  and  a 
court-house.  Fop.  4769.  Lat.  13°  6'  N.  Lon. 
81°  W. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
British  N.  America,  standing  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario,  83  miles  S.W.  from 
Ottawa.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  covers  a  large 
surface.  It  contains  several  churches,  nume- 
rous chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  Presbyterian 
college,  a  market-house,  mechanics'  institute, 
and  hospital.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
defended  by  batteries,  and  the  harbour  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  lake,  which  enables  it  to 
be  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  Since  the  opening  up  of  in- 
ternal canals,  however,  its  transit  trade  has 
much  declined.  Fop.  13,743.  Lat.  44°  8'  N. 
Lon.  76°  40'  W. 

Kingston,  the  name  of  numerous  townships 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  two  in  New 
Hampshire,  one  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Ehode 
Island,  one  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  in  Maryland.  None  of  them  has  a 
population  above  12,000. 

Kingston,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  of 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1000. 

KiNGSTON-upoN-HuLL.   {See  Hull.) 

Kingston-upon-Thames,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  10  miles 
S.W.  from  London.  It  is  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiauity,  and  has  a  spacious  market-place,  at  the 
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north  end  of  which  stands  the  town-hall.  The 
front  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  diureh  is  an  ancient  building,  in 
the  for'-n  of  a  cross.  Near  the  assize  courts  is  a 
large  stone,  on  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  sat  during  their 
coronation.  The  Thames  is  crossed  here  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  with  five  elliptical 
arches,  erected  in  1827.  Fop.  17,792. — Egbert 
held  a  general  ecclesiastical  council  here,  in*838, 
and  most  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  from  Edward 
the  Elder  to  Ethclred,  are  said  to  have  been 
crowned  here.  The  first  armed  force  of  the 
parliamentary  army  assembled  in  this  town,  and 
here  the  last  attempt  in  favour  of  Charles  I.  was 
made. — New  Kingston,  or  Surbiton,  is  a  place 
which  has  sprung  up  round  the  Kingstoil  &ta^ 
tion  on  the  South-western  Bailway.  It  haa 
several  terraces,  many  villas,  some  public  libra- 
ries, and  a  new  church  built  by  Miss  Burdetfc 
Coutts. 

Kingstown,  a  seaport-town  and  watering- 
place  of  Ireland,  on  the  bay  of  Dublin,  6  miles 
S.E.  from  Dublin.  It  is  a  mail-packet  station 
for  the  steam-boats  that  ply  between  Dubhn  and 
Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  Fop.  12,469. — There 
is  a  railway  here  to  Dublin  and  Bray. 

KiNG-TCHEOU,  king-tchou' ,  a  fortified  city  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Hoo-pe,  on  the  river 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  500  miles  S.W.  from  Nanking. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat,  30°  28'  N.  Lon.  lll^ 
37'  E. 

King-te-Chiang,  king'-te-cJie'-dng,  a  large 
town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  95 
miles  from  Nan-tchang.  It  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  China,  for 
which  it  is  said  about  500  furnaces  are  con- 
stantly employed.  Fop.  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
Lat.  29°  25'  N.    Lon.  115°  56'  E. 

Kington,  king-ton,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  with  populations  varying' 
from  500  to  3400. 

KiNNEFF  with  Katerline,  kin'-nef,  a  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire,  7  miles  S.  from 
Stonehaven.  Fop.  1200.— Under  the  pulpit  of 
the  church  of  Kinneffi  the  regalia  of  Scotland 
were,  during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
English,  long  concealed  in  safety. 

KiNNouL,  kin-nool',  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tay,  opposite 
Perth.  Fop.  about  3500,  for  the  most  part 
resident  in  the  village  of  13ridgend,  a  suburb  of 
Perth. 

Kinross,  kin-ros',  the  county-town  of  Kin- 
ross-shire, on  Loch  Leven,  14  miles  S.  from 
Perth.  It  has  a  county-hall,  town-hall,  and  two 
libraries.  Man/.  Cottons,  tartan  shawls,  and 
damasks.   Fop.  of  town,  2083. 

KiNROSS-sniEE,  the  smallest  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Perthshire, 
and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  Fit'eshire.  Ext.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  13  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  11  miles.  Ai^ea.  77  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  middle  part  of  this  county  is  occupied  by 
Lochlevcn  lake,  from  the  banks  of  which  the 
ground  rises  on  all  sides,  gently  towards  the 
Ochil  Hills  on  the  N.,  but  abruptly  towards  the 
Cleish  Hills  on  the  S.  The  soil  in  the  low 
grounds  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  it  is  light  and  scanty,  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  is  barren,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, although  the  moorland  aftbrds  excellent 
pasture  for  cattle.  The  arable  land  in  all  part* 
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of  the  county  is  rendered  highly  productive  by 
skilful  farming-.  Loehleven  lake  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  three  small  streams,  the  North  and 
South  Queich,  and  the  Gairney.  The  river 
Leven  issues  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Ilanf.  Unimportant.  Fop.  7977.— The 
antiquities  in  this  county  are  numerous  and 
interesting-.  In  the  castle  of  Loehleven,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  a  prisoner  for  some  time. 

Kinsale,  kin-sail',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bandon,  13  miles  S.  from  Cork.  The  bay 
forms  a  fine  harbour,  called  the  Harbour  of 
Kinsale,  which  is  protected  by  a  reg-ular  fort, 
beg-un  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  in  1670.  The  town 
is  built  under  Compass  Hill,  the  chief  street 
running  round  the  hill,  with  others  above  it, 
communicating  by  steep  lanes.  The  harbour  is 
compact,  secure,  and  capacious.  The  principal 
buildings  are,  the  parish  church,  several  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists,  a 
town-hall,  convent,  assembly-rooms,  hospital, 
baths,  barracks,  and  a  gaol.  The  fisheries  are 
valuable,  and  form  the  principal  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  Fop.  4850.— This  place  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  De  Courcy  family,  the  repre- 
sentative of  which  has  the  privilege  of  wearing 
his  bat  in  the  royal  presence.  Kinsale  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  in  1608  King 
James  II.  landed  here.  Its  foreign  trade  is  now 
chiefly  transferred  to  Cork,  to  which  it  sends 
large  quantities  offish, 

KiNTTEE.    {See  Cantiee.) 

KioNG-TcHEOU,  ke'-ong-tchoo',  a  maritime 
city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Hai-nan,  situated  on  its  N.  coast.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Fop. 
100,000. 

KiEBY,  Tcir'-he,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2500. 

KiECHBEEG,  JceersJi-hairg,  the  name  of  several 
towns  and  places  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  4500. 

KiECHHEiM,  keersh'-Mme,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  5000. 

KiECHHEiM-BoLAND,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  31  miles  N.  W.  from 
Spires.    Fop.  2000. 

KiEDFOED,  kird'-ford,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Petworth.  Fop. 
2000.— In  its  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 
"  Petworth"  marble,  which  consists  of  petrified 
periwinkles. 

KiEENSK,  ke-rensk',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  Lena,  410 
miles  N.E.  from  Irkutsk.  It  stands  nearly  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
several  churches  in  the  town,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  houses  built  of  wood  and  painted 
black.  Fop.  1500,  mostly  employed  in  hunting 
and  fishing. 

KiEGHiz,  kir'-gis,  the  name  given  to  a  people 
of  Independent  Tartary,  who  occupy  a  great 
part  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Turkestan.  The  area 
over  which  they  extend  is  estimated  at  1,530,000 
square  miles,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
barren  plains,  and  abounding  in  salt  lakes,  some 
of  which  are  100  miles  in  length.  The  Kirghiz 
are  Mongols.  The  entire  people  are  divided 
into  three  tribes  or  hordes,  called  the  Great 
Horde,  the  Middle  Horde,  and  the  Little  Horde. 
The  joint  number  of  the  people  belonging  to 
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these  tribes  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  Their 
country  lies  between  lat.  44^  and  55°  N.,  Ion.  5'd° 
and  82°  E. 

KiEiA,  or  Keeeea,  keer'-e-a,  a  town  of  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  130  miles  S.E.  from  Khotan. 
There  are  some  gold-mines  in  its  vicinity  which 
are  wrought  by  the  Chinese  government.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

KiEiLOv,  kir'-i-Iof,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  270  miles 
N.E.  from  Novgorod.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes, 
and,  by  means  of  a  canal,  is  united  to  the  basins 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Dwina,  through  the  Su- 
chona  and  Sheksna  rivers.   Fop.  2200. 

KiEK,  kirk,  the  prefix  of  numerous  towns  and 
parishes  in  Great  Britain,  generally  with  popu- 
lations not  above  2000. 

KiEKALDY,  kir-ka'-de,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, in  Fifeshire,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  stretching  along  the 
shore  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  6  miles  N.E. 
from  Burntisland.  It  is  irregularly  built,  con- 
sisting of  one  principal  street,  nearly  two  miles 
in  length,  having  lanes  opening  from  it  on 
either  side.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
straighten  the  main  street,  which  seems  to  have 
been  buiit  according  to  the  curvature  of  the 
shore.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  church,  the  town-house,  and  a 
handsome  structure  containing  assembly-rooms, 
library,  Masonic  lodge-room,  &c.  Mavf.  Checks, 
sheetings,  dowlas,  sailcloth,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
leather ;  salt  is  also  made,  and  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  10,841.— Kirkaldy  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith. 

KiEKBUETOTT,  kirk-hur'-tou,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5 
miles  S.E.  from  Huddersfield.   Fop.  20,526. 

KiEKBT,  kirk'-be,  the  name  of  numerous 
towns  and  parishes  in  England,  with  popula- 
tions varying  between  500  and  6000,  and  distin- 
guished by  various  affixes.  The  principal  are 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  27  miles 
S.W.  from  Appleby.  Fop.  4184.  2.  Kirkby- 
Moorside,  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  23 
miles  N.E.  from  York.  Fop.  2611.  3.  Kirkby- 
Stephen,  in  Westmoreland,  9  miles  S.E.  from 
Appleby.   Fop.  2750. 

Kiekby-Malloey,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Leicestershire,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Hinckley. 
Fop.  27,000. 

KiEKCUDBEiGHT, or  the  StewaeteyofKikk- 
ctjdbeight,  kir'-kud-brite  {kir-ku'-bre),  a  county 
of  Scotland,  comprehending  the  E.  district  of 
Galloway,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Dumfriesshire,  where  the  rivers  Cairn  and  Nlth 
form  its  boundary ;  S.  by  the  Solvvay  Firth  and 
the  Irish  Sea;  W.  by  Wigtownshire,  where  the 
Cree  is  the  boundary ;  and  N.W.  by  the  county 
of  Ayr.  Area.  954  square  miles.  Desc.  Ex- 
ceedingly diversified,  and  presenting  a  continual 
succession  of  hills,  more  or  less  abrupt.  On 
these  the  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  capable  of 
tillage;  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  it 
presents  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface  fit  for 
the  plough.  The  county,  however,  though 
broken  into  inequalities,  has  no  great  elevations 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  except  in  the  N., 
which  is  mountainous,  culminating  in  Black- 
larg  and  Cairnmuir,  the  former  of  which  is  1970 
feet  in  height,  and  tlie  latter  2600.  Consider- 
able tracts  of  smooth  unbroken  land  are  every- 
where intevspersed  among  the  more  elevated 
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parts,  and  much  of  it  is  also  composed  cf  smooth 
rounded  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is  frequently 
found  to  be  unproductive.  The  moorlands,  also, 
which  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
county,  are  also  extremely  barren,  though  there 
are  detached  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  interspersed. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Cree,  on  the  W. ; 
the  Fleet,  the  Dee,  formed  by  the  Union  of  the 
Ken,  Deugh,  and  Dee;  and  the  Orr,  or  Urr. 
The  lakes  are  numerous.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  pastures  are 
excellent,  and  the  farmers  rear  and  fatten  great 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  English 
markets.  The  breed  of  horses  peculiar  to  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wigtown  is  nearly 
extinct.  Southdown  and  Cheviot  sheep  thrive 
on  the  mountains.  The  shire  is  famed  for  its 
honey.    Manf.  Unimportant.   Po2>.  42,495. 

KiRKCUDBKiGHT,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
county,  on  the  Dee,  about  6  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Solway  Firth,  and  24  miles  S.  W. 
from  Dumfries.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  has  a 
parish  church,  free  church,  and  Presbyterian 
chapel,  a  large  and  elegant  court-house,  a  gaol, 
public  library,  custom-house,  and  various 
schools.  The  harbour  is  the  most  commodious 
on  the  south  coast  of  Scotland.  Mavf.  Cottons  ; 
and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  3395.  Kirkcudbright  was  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh  by  King  James  II.,  in  1455.  Steam- 
boats ply  regularly  between  this  town  and 
Liverpool. 

KiRKDALE,  TcirTc'-dail,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  2  miles  N.  from  Liverpool,  and 
included  within  the  parliamentary  limits  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool.  Fop.  1043.— Another  in 
the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near  which  there  is 
a  cave,  where  numerous  bones  of  tigers,  ele- 
phants, and  hyenas  were  discovered  in  1820. 
Foi).  1000. 

Kirkintilloch,  kir'-kin-tiV-loTc,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Glasgow. 
The  town  has  several  places  of  worship  for 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  nonconfor- 
mists, a  court-house,  and  a  gaol.  Manf.  Hats, 
cotton-stuffs,  sacking,  and  sailcloth.  Fop.  of 
parish,  8500 ;  of  town,  6400. 

KiRK-KiLissEH,  kirk  ki-lis'-se,  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  62  miles  E.  from  Adrianople. 
It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  many  mosques 
and  baths,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  buildings 
are  in  ruins.   Pop.  about  20,000. 

KiRKMAHOE,  kirk'-rna-ho,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, 4  miles  from  Dumfries.  Fop.  2300.  The 
first  boat  that  was  ever  propelled  by  means  of 
steam  was  tried  on  a  lake  in  this  parish,  in  1788. 
It  was  the  invention  of  Patrick  Millar,  of  Dal- 
swinton. 

KiRKMiCHAEL,  kirk-mi' -kel,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  Scotland,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3500. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  kirk-pdt'-rik,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  Scotland,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  1700. 

KiRKSTALL,  kirk'-stall,  a  small  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Yorkshire,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Leeds. 
Fop.  3000. 

Kirkwall,  kirk'-icaul,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  chief  town  of  the  stewartry  or 
county  of  Orkney,  in  the  island  of  Pomona  or 
Mainland,  built  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting 
into  the  sea,  26  miles  N.  from  John  o'  Groat's. 
It  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  is  of  inconsiderable 
breadth,  having  only  one  street,  which  is  narrow 
^x^^  inconvenient,  and  badly  paved.   Its  cathe- 
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dral,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  is  a  Gothic  build 
ing,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  jiaco,  a  Norwegian 
jarl,  in  the  year  1138.  Opposite  to  it  stood  the 
ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  castle  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney.  Its  principal  modern  build- 
ings are  the  free  church,  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  town-hall,  assembly-rooms,  gaol, 
custom-house,  museum,  libraries,  and  grammar- 
school.  Manf.  Linen  and  straw  plait ;  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  trade  in  beef,  fish,  butter, 
hides,  tallow,  feathers,  and  corn.  The  harbour 
is  excellent.  Fop.  of  parish,  4422. — This  place 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  lor  Ork- 
ney, and  has  communication  by  steam  packets 
with  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Wick,  and  Lerwick. 

Kirriemuir,  kir' -re-viure  ,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  on  a  hill,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Strath- 
more,  5  miles  K.W.  from  Forfar.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  an  episcopal  chapel,  with  a  hand- 
some spire,  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  two  free 
churches,  two  libraries,  a  trade-hall,  and  nu- 
merous schools.  Mavf.  Linen  sheeting  and 
dowlas.    Fop.  4000. 

KiSARiEH.    {See  C^esarea.) 

KiscHENEV,  kish'-e-neo,  a  town  of  Bessarabia, 
27  miles  N.W.  from  Bender.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat, 
46"58'N.    ion.  28^55' E. 

KiSHENGHUR,  kisJi-en-gur,  a  state  in  Rojpoo- 
tana,  India,  with  an  area  estimated  at  724  square 
miles,  and  a  population  at  70,000.  Laf.  betv/eeu 
25°  50'  and  26°  50'  N.  ion.  between  74°  50'  and 
75°  15'  E.  Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  19  miles  N.E.  from  Ajmere. 

KiSHM,  keeshm,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands,  opposite 
Gombroon,  and  about  9  miles  from  it.  Ext.  60 
miles  long  and  12  broad.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  26^ 
57'  N.    Lon.  56°  50'  E. 

Kisser,  kis'-ser,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, lying  to  the  N.  of  Timor.  It  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  20  miles  and  a  population 
of  8000. 

Kissingett,  kis-sin-gen,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
celebrated  as  a  watering  place,  30  miles  N.  from 
Wiirsburg.    Fop.  2000. 

KisTNA,  or  Krishn"a,  krish'-na,  a  celebrated 
river  of  India,  which  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
near  lat.  18"  N.  and  lo7i.  74°  E.,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  in  a  course  esti- 
mated at  800  miles,  falls  by  various  mouths  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  15°  50'  N. ;  lon.  81°  E. 

Kit's-Cot-House.    {See  Aylesford.) 

KiTTS,  St.    {See  St.  Christopher's.) 

Kizil-Irmak,  ke'-zii-er-mak' ,  a  large  river  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  issues  from  several  sources, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula,  and, 
after  a  course  of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea,  in  lat.  41°  40',  lon.  36°  E.— It  is  fed  by  many 
large  tributaries.  ^ 

KiziL-ouzEN,  kiz'-il-oo'-zen,  a  river  of  Persia, 
rising  near  Senna,  in  Kurdistan,  and,  after  a 
course  of  300  miles,  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
35  miles  E.  from  Kcsht. 

KiZLiAR,  kiz-li-ar,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
government  of  Caucasus,  in  Asiatic  Russia.  It 
stands  on  the  Terek,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles 
W.  from  its  mouth.  Manf.  Cotton  and  silk 
fabrics;  the  inhabitants  also  carry  on  an  active 
trade  in  these  commodities,  as  well  as  in  oil, 
wine,  brandy,  and  corn.   Fop.  about  10,000. 

Kjobenhavn.    {See  CoPEisrHAGEN,) 

Klagenfurt.    {See  Clagenfurt.) 

Klattau,  klat-toK,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name,  in  Bohemia,  69  miles  S.W. 
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from  Prague.  Manf.  Woollen  cloths  and  stock- 
ings.   Fop.  5750. 

Klause]S"burg.    {See  Clause]S"beeg.) 

Klausthal.    {See  Clausthal.) 

Kleve.    {See  Cleves.) 

Kliasma,  kle' -as-ma,  a  river  of  Eussia,  which 
rises  near  Klin,  and,  after  a  course  of  350  miles, 
joins  the  Oka  at  Gorbatov. 

Knaeeseokough,  nairs'-hur-o,  a  well-built 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
York.  It  contains  a  fine  old  parish  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market- 
house,  court-house,  a  public  library,  and  a  free 
grammar-school.  Manf.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 11,277.  There  is  a  famous 
*' dropping  well"  on  the  bank  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  ruins  of  Knaresborough  Castle,  the 
waters  of  which  have  remarkable  petrifying 
properties. — It  is  a  station  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway. 

KN"AiiESDALE,wairs'-<fat?,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Northumberland,  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Hexham.  Fop.  532.— The  Forest  of 
Knaresdale  at  one  period  abounded  with  red 
deer,  and  a  few  still  remain. 

Knighton,  ni'-ton,  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  Wales,  in  Radnorshire,  8  miles  N.E.  from 
New  Radnor.  Fop.  1853. — The  great  dyke, 
erected  in  the  8th  century  by  OfFa,  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Britons,  passes  through  the  parish. 

Knightsbridge,  nites' -hridj ,  a  suburb  of 
London,  in  Middlesex,  England,  3  miles  W. 
from  St.  Paul's.  The  Albert  gate,  which  forms 
one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  Hyde  Park,  is 
within  its  limits,  and  it  also  contains  some  ex- 
tensive barracks  for  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Knockmeledown  Mountains.  {See  Ire- 
land.) 

Knottinglt,  not'-ting-le,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Pontefract.   Fop.  4700. 

Knowsley,  nose'-le,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Liverpool. 
Fop.  1349. — The  earl  of  Derby  has  a  fine  seat  in 
the  neighbourhood,  called  Knowsley  Park. 

Knox,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  East  Tennessee,  on  the 
Clinch,  and  intersected  by  the  Holston.  Area. 
445  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.-2.  In  the  south 
part  of  Kentucky.  Area.  665  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000.— 3.  In  the  central  part  of  Ohio. 
Area.  524  square  miles.  Fop.  30,000. — 4.  In 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash.  A.rea.  496  square 
miles.  Fop.  12,000.  Also  the  name  of  several 
townships. 

Knutseoed,  nuts'-ford,  "Canute's  Ford,"  a 
market  town  of  England,  in  Chester,  situated 
on  the  Birken,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Chester. 
Manf.  Cotton,  velvet,  thread,  and  leather.  Fop. 
4194. 

KoBLENTZ.    {See  Coblentz.) 

KoDiAK,  ko'-de-alc,  a  large  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Russian  America,  situated  about  90 
miles  S.W.  from  the  entrance  into  Cook's  Inlet. 
It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  45  in  breadth. 
La.t.  57^  N.    Lon.  153°  W. 

Kobbe,  koh'-be,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the 
capital  of  Darfur.  It  is  situated  in  a  well- 
wooded  plain.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an 
active  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  and  goods  imported  from  Egypt. 
Fop.  estimated  at  6000. 

Kochem,  ko-chem',  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia., 
in  the  province  of  Coblentz,  20  miles  S.W,  from 
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the  town  of  that  name.  Fop.  2750.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  Circle  of  the  same  name,  watered 
by  the  Mozelle.  Area.  198  square  miles.  Fop. 
33,000. 

Koh-i-Baba  Mountains,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Afghanistan,  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Ghoor  mountains  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  They  lie  about  50  miles  W.  from 
Cabool. 

KoHiSTAN,  or  KuHiSTAN,  koo'-Ms-tan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Beloochistan,  situated  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  that  country.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N., 
but  there  are  some  extensive  plains  in  the  south, 
with  oases  of  great  fertility  in  different  parts, 
wdiich  produce  quantities  of  grain  and  dates. 

KojuK  Pass,  ko'-juk,  a  pass  of  the  Amran 
Mountains,  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  forced  by 
British  troops  in  1842. 

KoKAN.    {See  Khokan.) 

KoLAPOOE,  kol'-a-por',  a  Mahratta  state  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  governed 
by  a  rajah  under  British  protection.  Area. 
3145  square  miles.  Fop.  500,000.  Lat.  between 
15°  60'  and  17°  17'  N.  Lon.  between  73°  47'  and 
74°  46'  E. — The  chief  town  of  this  district,  which 
is  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
range  of  hills,  120  miles  S.  from  Poona.  Fop, 
Not  known.    Lat.  16°  19^  N.    Lon.  74°  25'  E. 

KoLN.    {See  Cologne.) 

Kolomna,  ko'-lom-na,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  situated 
on  the  Oka,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Moscow.  Manf. 
Silks,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  13,000. 

Kolyma,  or  Kovyma,  ko-le-ma\  a  river  of 
Siberia,  rising  in  lat.  61°  30'  N.,  in  the  Stanovoi 
mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  700  miles, 
falling  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  lat.  69°  N.j 
lon.  161°  30'  E. 

KoMHARSiN,  kom-liar-sin' ,  a  hill  state  of  India, 
lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Area. 
56  square  miles.   Fop.  about  12,000. 

KoMORN.    {See  Comorn.) 

Kong  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Western  Africa,  in  lat.  9°  N.,  and  between  lo7i, 
4°  and  10°  W. 

Kongsberg,  kongs'-lairg,  a  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  government  of  Aggerhuus,  or  Christiania, 
on  the  Louven-Elf,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Chris- 
tiania. The  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place  are  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom.    Fop.  4000. 

KoNiGGEATZ,  ke{r)'-neez'h-gratz,  one  of  the 
sixteen  circles  into  which  Bohemia  is  divided. 
It  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of  that  kingdom,  and 
is  contiguous  to  Silesia,  the  county  of  Glatz, 
and  Moravia.  Area.  1300  square  miles.  Fop, 
about  300,000. 

KoNiGGRATZ,  the  capital  of  the  above  cu'cle, 
stands  on  the  Elbe,  63  miles  N.E.  from  Prague. 
It  is  neatly  built,  and  is  a  place  of  some  strength. 
The  principal  edifices  are  an  old  but  handsome 
cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  three  churches, 
barracks,  theatre,  several  hospitals,  and  a  gym- 
nasium. Manf.  Woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  9200.— 
This  place  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1758. 
In  1866  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  in 
which  the  former  were  signally  defeated. 

Konigsberg,  ke{r)'-neezh-h(iirg,  the  name  of 
several  German  towns,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000. 

Konigsberg,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  and 
the  capital  of  a  circle,  standing  on  the  Pregel,  4 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Frische-Haff,  and 
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338  miles  N.E.  from  Berlin.  A  part  of  it,  called 
the  Kneiphof,  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Pregel.  The  houses  have  their  foundations 
vn  piles,  as  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  Oppo- 
site to  this  island,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  stands  the  rest  of  the  city,  consisting-  of 
the  old  town,  and  a  quarter  to  the  eastward 
called  Lobenicht.  The  streets  are  straig-ht,  and, 
in  general,  spacious.  The  Old  Town  contains 
the  town-hall,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  hospital 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  citizens,  and 
large  warehouses  for  the  use  of  merchants. 
The  quarter  to  the  east  of  the  Old  Town  contains 
a  large  hospital  on  the  river-side,  a  mint,  a 
theatre,  and  an  orphan-house;  here,  also,  is  the 
royal  palace  or  castle.  The  Kneiphof  contains 
a  council-house,  an  exchange,  and  the  Albrecht 
University,  founded  in  151-1.  Its  orphan-house 
is  also  a  conspicuous  edifice ;  but  none  of  these 
equal  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  nu- 
merous monuments,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
organ  with  5000  pipes,  which  was  erected  in 
1721.  The  university  has  a  library,  botanic 
garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory  at- 
tached to  it.  There  are,  besides,  many  excellent 
schools  in  the  city.  The  arms  of  the  Pregel 
are  crossed  by  seven  wooden  bridges.  Mavf. 
Woollen  fabrics,  leather,  gloves,  lace,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  starch,  and  sealing-wax; 
the  city  also  contains  numerous  breweries  and 
distilleries  on  a  large  scale.  FoiJ.  87,072.  Lai. 
54°  42'  N.  Lon.  20°  30'  E.— The  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  Prussia  always  takes  place  at 
Konigsberg. 

KoifiGSTEiN",  7ce{ry-neezh-sUne,  the  name  of 
several  towns  and  villages  in  Germany,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2500.  One  of 
these,  situated  17  miles  S.E.  from  Dresden,  has 
a  fortress  on  a  rock  nearly  500  feet  high,  and 
one  of  the  few  in  Europe  which  has  never  yet 
been  taken.  The  royal  treasures  have  usually 
been  deposited  in  it  during  war. 

KoNiYEH,  or  KoxiEn,  Jco'-ne-a,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  paehalic  of  Karamania, 
situated  149  miles  S.E.  from  Smyrna.  It  has 
numerous  mosques,  and  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  Seljuk  sultans.  Ilanf.  Carpets  and  coloured 
leather.  Fop.  30,000.  Lat.  37°  50'  N.  Lon. 
32°  40'  E. — This  was  the  ancient  Iconium. 

KOIfSTANZ.     {See  C0IfSTAN"CE.) 

Kooch-Behar,  koosh  be-har',  a  territory  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  with  an 
area  of  1365  square  miles.  It  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  native  prince,  under  British 
protection.  Pop.  estimated  at  145,000.  Lat 
between  25°  58'  and  26°  32'  N.  Lon.  between 
82°  40'  and  89°  45'  E.— This  district  formed  the 
W.  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Camroop. 

KooM,  Jcooyn,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Ispahan,  built  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year 
806,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Teheran.  It  contains 
a  celebrated  mosque  and  sanctuary,  beautifully 
adorned  with  mosaic  work  and  gilding,  but  is 
now  greatly  decayed.  Fop.  8000.  Lat.  34°  45' 
N.    Xou.  50°  29'E. 

KooNAWUE,  koo-na-wur' ,  a  district  of  India, 
in  Bussahir.  Area.  2100  square  miles.  Bene. 
Extremely  mountainous ;  some  of  the  ridges 
attaining  a  great  elevation,  and  several  of  their 
peaks  rising  to  heights  varying  between  10,000 
and  22,500  feet.  Pro.  Wheat,  rice,  millet,  barley, 
potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  and  fruit.  The  honey 
produced  in  the  country  is  excellent.  3£anf. 
131ankets  and  coarse  woollen  cloth.  Po}).  10,000. 
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Lat.  between  31°  12'  and  32°  8'  N.  Lon.  between 
77°  50'  and  78°  52'  E. 

KooNDOoz,  or  KuNDUZ,  Icoon-donrJ ,  a  district 
or  khanat  in  the  S.E.  of  Turkestan,  or  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  in  Central  Asia.  Lena.  IVIoun- 
tahious,  but  intersected  with  fertile  valleys, 
producing  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  Pop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  34°  and  38°  N.  Lon, 
between  65°  and  71°  E. 

KooKDisTAN.    {See  Kurdistan-,) 

KooRTHUL,  Jcoor-tul',  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  district  of  Meerut,  40  miles  N.  from 
Delhi.    Pop.  8000. 

KoEAT,  Ico-rat',  a  state  of  Asia,  tributary  to 
Siam.  It  produces  copper,  ivor.y,  sugar,  and 
rosewood.  Pop.  60,000.  Lat.  15°  40'  N.  Lon. 
104°  30'  E. 

KoRBACH.    {See  CoRBAcn.) 

KoRDOEAN',  Icor-do-fan',  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  to  the  W.  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  between  the  kingdom  of  Darfur  and  that 
of  Sennaar.  Pro.  Tamarinds,  cstricli  feathers, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  gum-arabic.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  425,000. 

KoRos,  Jce{r)-esh',  the  name  of  several  market 
towns  of  Hungary,  distinguished  by  various 
affixes  and  prefixes,  with  populations  varying 
from  1000  to  18,000.  The  most  considerable  is 
Nagy-Koros,  48  miles  S.E.  from  Pesth. 

KoROTSCHA,  Jco-rot'-sJia,  a  town  of  European 
Eussia,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  on  the 
Korotsclia,  68  miles  S.E.  from  Koursk.  Pop. 
10,000. 

KoRSoR,  Tcor-sor,  a  seaport-town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  island  of  Zealand,  63  miles  S.W.  from 
Copenhagen.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  it  and  Nyborg 
in  Fanen.    Pop.  2000, 

Kosciusko,  kos' -he-its' -ko,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Indiana.  Area.  580  square 
miles.   Pop.  12,000. 

Kosciusko  Mount,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  in  Victoria.    Height.  6500  feet. 

Koslin.    {See  Coslin.) 

KossEiR.    {See  Cosseir.) 

KossovA,  kos-so'-va,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  8  miles  N,E,  from  Pristina.  Pop.  Not 
known, — A  battle  was  fought  near  this  place  in 
1389  between  the  Turks  and  Serbs.  The  latter 
were  defeated,  and  their  king  slain.  Since  that 
time  Servia  has  been  a  dependency  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

KosTELETZ,  kos-te-letZf  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Bohemia,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Kostroma,  kos-fro'-ma,  a  river  of  Russia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  joins  the 
Volga,  at  Kostroma. 

Kostroma,  a  considerable  town  of  European 
Russia,  and  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Volga,  200  miles  N.E,  from 
J.Ioscow.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  contains  a  handsome  cathedral, 
and  upwards  of  iifty  churches.  Ihwf.  Leather, 
linen,  Prussian  blue,  salt,  wax,  and  soap.  It 
has  also  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  15,000. 
— The  Government  has  an  area  of  31,650 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,055,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  consists  of 
forests  and  rich  pasture-land, 

Kotah,  ko-ta',  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Ajmere,  190  miles  S.W.  from  Agra. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  numerous 
temples,  and  many  excellent  bazaars.  31anf. 
Chiefly  cottoxi  cloth.  Pop.  Not  known —Tho 
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State,  of  which  this  town  is  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  in  India,  and  has  an 
area  of  5500  square  miles.  It  is  not  fertile,  but 
it  is  well  cultivated  in  every  part. 

KoTANAH,  Jco'-ta-na,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  district  of  Meerut,  30  miles  N.  from 
Delhi.  Fop.  7000.  Lat.  29°  6'  N.  Lon.  77° 
15'  E. 

KoTHEN,  or  CoTHEif,  Tco-tain',  the  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Anhalt  Kothen,  in  Central  Ger- 
many, on  the  Zittau,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Leipsic. 
The  ducal  palace  is  the  chief  building,  but  it 
also  contains  several  churches,  a  theatre,  library, 
museum,  picture-gallery,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  Man/.  Cloth  and  linen.  Fop. 
6300. 

KoTLi]s--0sTROF.    {See  Cronstadt.) 

KouRSK,  or  Kursk,  JcoorsJc,  a  government  of 
European  Kussia,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Kharkov, 
on  the  E.  by  Voronetz,  on  the  N.  by  Orel,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tchernigov.  Area.  17,320  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and  well-cultivated. 
Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  soap,  saltpetre,  leather, 
and  pottery.  Fop.  1,700,000.  The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the  Tuscara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sem,  290  miles  S.W.  from 
Moscow.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  theological  seminary,  and  several 
schools.  Manf.  Leather,  wax,  and  tallow.  Fop. 
27,000. 

Kowara,  or  KwARA  RiVEE.    {See  Niger.) 

KozLov,  Tcoz-lof'^  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tambov,  55  miles  S.W. 
from  Tambov.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  tallow.  Fop.  21,000.  Eupatoria,  in 
the  Crimea,  is  also  called  KozlofF  or  Hozlov  by 
the  Russians. 

Krain.    {See  Illtria.) 

Krakow.    {See  Cracow.) 

Krasnoi,  7c7'as'-7ioi,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Russia,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3500. 

Krasnoi-tae,  Icras-no-yar,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Astrakhan,  in  Russia.  Fop.  2000. 
Lat.  53°  50'  N.  Lon.  47°  35'  E.  The  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  being  one  of  the  four 
departments  into  which  Astrakhan  is  divided. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  island,  formed  by 
the  Algara  and  Basan,  tributaries  of  the  Volga, 
375  miles  N.  from  Astrakhan. 

Krasnoiyarsk,  Icras-dog-arsk,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
situated  at  the  confluence  ot  the  Yenisei  and 
Kacha.  Fop.  7500.  Lat.  55°  42'.  Lon.  92°  57' 
E. — This  town  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive 
region,  and  is  on  the  high  route  between  Ir- 
kutsk and  Tobolsk. 

Kremenez,  krem'-e-nez,  a  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  20  m.iles 
S.E.  from  Dubno.    Fop.  5600. 

IvREMENTSCHua,  kreiu'-ent-shoog,  a  town  of 
Russia,  65  miles  S.W.  from  Poltava,  standing  on 
the  Dnieper,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  Manf.  Hats,  sugar,  nitre,  and  soap. 
Fop.  18,000. 

Kremnitz.    {See  Cremnitz.) 

Kreutz,  kroits,  a  town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
24  miles  S.E.  from  Warasdin.    Fop.  3000. 

Kristnah.    {See  Kistna.) 

Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania.  {See  Cron- 
ptadt.) 

Kronstadt,  a  town  in  Russia.    {See  Cron- 

STADT.) 

Krotoschin",  kro'-to-shin,  a  town  of  Prussian 
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Poland,  54  miles  S.E.  from  Posen.  Manf 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
chicory.  Fop.  8O0O.— It  is  the  capital  of  a  fer- 
tile and  well  wooded  Circle  of  the  same  name. 
Area.  358  square  miles.    Fop.  63,000. 

Kroya,  or  Croya,  kro'-ya,  a  town  of 
Albania,  49  miles  S.E.  from  Scutari.  Manf, 
Arms.    Fop.  estimated  at  12,000. 

Kuba,  koo'-ha,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  province  of  Daghestan,  50  miles  S.  from 
Derbend.  Fop.  4000.  This  place  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  khan. 

KuBAN",  koo-han',  a  river  of  S.  Russia,  which 
rises  near  Mount  Elburz,  and,  after  a  course  of 
380  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  20  miles  from 
Anapa. 

Kuei-tcheou,  kwi-choo,  a  province  in  the 
S.W.  of  China,  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  province  of 
Quang-si.  It  is  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  the  Nan-ling  range,  and  contains  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The  Seng-miao-tsee,  an 
aboriginal  tribe,  inhabit  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  the  interior.  They  differ  entirely  from  the 
Chinese  in  manners  and  customs,  and  even 
language,  and  are  constantly  making  predatory 
forays  against  them . 

KuEN-Luif  Mountains,  kwen-lun,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Central  Asia,  which  separate 
Tibet  from  Yarkand. 

KtTHLOOR,  ku-loor,  a  hill  state  of  India. 
J.re(x.  150  square  miles.  Desc.Diversified,  and  pro- 
ducing wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  ginger,  hemp, 
pepper,  opium,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Pop.  33,000. 
Lat.  between  31°  and  31°  35'  N.  Lon.  between 
76°  27'  and  76°  55'  E. 

KuiLENBURG,  koi' -leu-hoorg,  a  fortified  town 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  situ- 
ated on  the  Leche,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Thiele. 
Manf.  Silk  fabrics,  twist,  and  arms.  Fop. 
5000. 

KuLM,  koolm,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge  mountains,  16  miles  N.W. 
from  Leitmeritz,  where,  in  1813,  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  allied  army  under  the  com- 
mand 01  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  Fop.  630.  Also  the 
name  of  several  towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  7000. 

KtTMAON,  koo'-ma-on,  a  province  of  N.  Hindo- 
stan,  forming  a  part  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Area.  7000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  and  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  wood.  Where  it  is  clear,  it  yields 
rice,  hemp,  and  some  corn.  Minerals.  Gold, 
copper,  and  lead.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  cottons,  and  camlets.  Fop. 
168,000.  Lat.  between  29°  and  31°  N.  Lon. 
between  78°  and  81°  E. 

KuR,  koor,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  the  most  con- 
siderable river  of  Georgia,  in  Asia,  which  rises 
in  the  pachalic  of  Kars,  and,  after  a  course  of 
500  miles,  falls  by  several  mouths  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  100  miles  from  Baku. 

Kurdistan,  or  Koordistan,  koor-dis-tan', 
a  region  of  W.  Asia,  shared  between  Turkey  and 
Persia ;  theformer  power  claiming  authority  over 
three-fourths  of  it,  which  is  divided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bagdad,  Mosul  and  Van  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder forming  the  province  of  Kurdistan,  in 
Persia.  Area.  Estimated  at  30,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  IMountainous ;  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  cattle.  Rivers. 
The  Zab  Ala,  Zab  Asfal,  and  the  Diyalah,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  Fro.  Rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  timber,  and  galls.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
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about  2,000,000.  Lat.  mostly  between  32^  and 
35°  X.   Lo7i.  between  -12°  and  47^  E. 

KuEiLES,  koo'-rils,  a  lon^  range  of  small 
islands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  extend- 
ing from  the  southern  point  of  Kamtchatka  to 
the  isle  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai,  which  belongs  to 
Japan.  Area.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
whole  is  estimated  at  3000  square  miles.  De^c. 
Twenty-two  of  these  islands  ai"e  now  known. 
Some  of  them  are  not  inhabited,  and  several  are 
even  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  absolute 
want  of  water.  Others  are  fertile,  well-wooded, 
and  fall  of  game,  while  the  coasts  abound  with 
fish.  Some  contain  volcanoes ;  and  they  are  all 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  most  S.  islands,  Kunashir 
and  Iturup,  which  belong  to  Japan,  this  archi- 
pelago is  annexed  to  the  Eussian  government  of 
Irkutsk,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  a  tribute  of 
furs  and  sea-calves,  which  the  Russians  collect 
every  two  or  three  years.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat. 
between  43°  40'  and  51°  X.  Lo7i.  between  145° 
and  156°  E. 

KuRXOOL,  Tcoor-nooV,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Area.  2640 
square  miles.  Pop.  274,000.  Lat.  between  14° 
50'  and  16°  15'  X.  Lon.  between  77°  47'  and  79° 
15'  E.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Toombuddra  river.  Fop.  4000. 
Lat.  15°  50'  X.   Lon.  78°  6'  E. 

Kttkbachee,  koor-ra'-che,  the  principal  sea- 
port-town of  Seinde,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  20  miles  W.  from  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Indus.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
harbour  and  station  for  troops.  Fop.  22^227. 
Lat.  24°  X.    Lon.  67°  E. 

KuESHEE,  or  Kaeshi,  l-oor-slie,  a  town  of 
Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  in  a  fertile  oasis,  90 
miles  S.W.  from  Samarcand.   Fop.  10,000. 

KuEUii,  or  Kaeun,  koo-roorn',  a  river  of 
Persia,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemi,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by  several 
mouths  after  a  course  of  240  miles. 

KrssxACHT,  koos'-nakt,  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Fop.  17(X). — 
Another,  11  miles  X.W.  from  Schwyz,  at  the  X. 
extremity  of  Lake  Lucerne.  It  is  the  place 
where  William  Tell  escaped  from  Gessler. 

KrsTBix.    {See  Custeix.) 

KwAX-Lrx  Mountains.    {See  Kuex-lux.) 

Ktles  of  Bute,  kiles  hide,  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  between  the  island 
of  Bute  and  the  mainland. 

Kythul,  ki-tul',  a  town  of  India,  and  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
Xot  known.  Lat.  29°  49'  X.  Lon.  76°  2S'  E. 
—The  DisTEiCT  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  in  1S43,  from  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the 
last  rajah.   It  then  comprised  516  villages. 


LiALAXD,  or  LoLLAXD,  Jol'-Iand,  an  island  of 
Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Area.  460  square 
miles.  L)esc.  Fertile  and  level,  producing  good 
crops  of  corn,  hops,  hemp,  and  apples.  The 
forests  yield  excellent  timber.  Fop.  51,000. 
Lat.  54°  45'  X.    Lon.  11°  E. 

La-ieat,  la'-rat,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, lymg  to  the  X.  of  Timor  Laut.  Ext. 
25  miles  long,  bv  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
Fop.  X'ot  knowTi.   Lat.  7°  5'  S.    Lon.  132° 

i(y  E. 
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I  Laber,  la'-ber,  three  small  rivers  of  Bavaria, 
t  tributaries  to  the  Danube.  Also  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  situated  on  one  of  these  streams,  18 
miles  S.W.  from  Ratisbon.   Fop.  900. 

Labrador,  Idh-ra-dor',  a  lar^re  peninsula  of 
British  Xorth  America,  included  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territories,  bounded  S.  by  Canada  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
X.  by  Hudson  Strait,  and  \\.  by  Hudson's  Bay. 
Area.  170,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Barren,  and 
of  drear}-  aspect,  with  a  mountainous  and  uneven 
surface,  covered  with  large  stones ;  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  produces  a  few  coarse  plants,  adapted 
only  for  deer,  and  goats,  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  climate  is  so  severe  that  neither  corn,  nor 
any  of  the  hardy  kitchen  vegetables  can  be 
raised.  The  fisheries  afibrd  employment  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  industrious  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  many  British  subjects  besides, 
who  visit  the  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
fish.  The  coast  is  also  visited  yearly  by  be- 
tween 300  and  4<;»0  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  A  great  number" of  seals  are 
taken  every  year.  Fop.  5000,  consisting  of 
Esquimaux  and  a  few  Europeans.  Lat.  between 
51°  and  62°  X,  Lon.  between  55°  and  7S'  W. — 
This  country  was  chscovered  by  Cabot  in  1496, 
and  re-discovered  by  Hudson  in  1610. 

Labuax  Pulo,  Idh-u'-an,  an  island  of  the 
Malay  archipelago,  lying  oft'  the  X.W.  coast  of 
Borneo,  about  7  miles  W.  from  the  mainland. 
Ext.  11  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5 
miles.  It  is  rich  in  coal-mines,  and  is  well  sup- 
phed  with  water.  Pop.  40  Europeans;  3505 
coloured.  Lat.  5°  22'  X.  Lon.  115°  10'  E.— 
The  British  took  possession  of  this  island  in 
1846,  and  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the  Eritish 
crown  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo  in  184S. 

Laccadites,  Idk'-ka-dives,  an  archipelago  oi 
low  islands,  lying  oft'  the  Malabar,  or  W.  coast 
of  India,  about'  150  miles  from  the  mainland. 
There  are  about  20  groups,  or  atolls,  of  these 
islands,  all  of  coral  formation.  The  largest 
island  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  3  m 
breadth.  Fro.  Eice,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  betel-nuts.  Cows,  poultry,  and  turtles  are 
the  only  animals  on  the  island.  Fop.  Of 
the  whole  may  be  estimated  at  10,000.  Lat. 
between  10^  and  12°  X.  Lon.  between  72°  and 
74°  E. 

Lachlax,  Idk'-Ian,  a  river  of  E.  Australia, 
which  rises  in  the  counties  of  King^  and 
Bathurst,  in  Xew  South  AVales.  After  a  course 
of  4<X>  miles  it  joins  the  Murrumbidgee,  to  form 
the  Murray  river,  near  lat.  34°  30'  S.,  lon.  144^ 
10'  E. 

Ladakh,  or  Middle  Tibet,  la-dak',  an  in- 
dependent country  of  Central  Asia,  separated 
by  the  Himalayas  from  Cashmere,  and  from 
Chinese  Turkestan  by  the  Karakorum  moun- 
tains. On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  bv  Great  Tibet, 
and  on  the  X.W.  by  Little  Tibet'  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  30,000  square  miles.  Dese.  The  soil 
is  unproductive,  and  the  climate  is  severe  and 
variable.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  good 
agriculturists,  and  crops;  of  wheat,  barley," and 
buckwheat  of  average  quality  are  raised.  Apples, 
apricots,  and  rhubarb  are  also  produced  in 
abundance.  2IineraU.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  gold, 
and  sulphur.  Fop.  130,000.  Lat.  between  32° 
and  36°  X.  Lon.  between  76°  and  79°  E.— The 
goats'  wool  of  which  Cashmere  shawls  are  made 
fs  brought  from  Tibet  through  this  country. 
Leh  is  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 
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Ladoga,  or  Ladoska,  la-do'-(ja,  a  lake  in  the 
of  European  Russia,  lying  between  the  Baltic 
and  Lake  Onega,  and  surrounded  by  the  go- 
vernments of  Petersburg,  Wiborg,  and  Olonetz. 
jExt.  130  miles  long  and  75  broad.  Desc.  The 
shores  are  generally  low,  and  it  contains  several 
islands  and  numerous  rocks.  Forty  rivers  fall 
into  it,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  discharged  by 
the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  line  of 
navigation  all  round  its  S.  and  S.E.  sides  is 
formed  by  means  of  several  canals. 

Ladrones,  or  Maiiiane  Islanj>s,  la-drones',  a 
cluster  of  islands,  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  stretching  over  a  space  of 
450  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The  group  consists  of 
about  twenty  islands,  of  which  only  five  are 
inhabited.  Desc.  Densely  wooded  and  fertile, 
enjoying  throughout  most  part  of  the  year  a 
serene  and  temperate  climate,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  being  tempered  by  regular  breezes  from  the 
sea.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Lat  between  13°  and 
21°  N.  Lon.  between  144°  and  145°  E.  These 
islands  were  discovered  by  Magalhaens,  a  Por- 
tuguese navigator.  Commodore  Anson,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  touched  at  Tinian,  one 
of  the  group,  in  1742,  and  stayed  there  for  some 
time.  He  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  this  island. 

LADROisrES  Isles,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
off  the  S.  extremity  of  China,  20  miles  S.E.  from 
Macao.  Lat.  of  the  Great  Ladrone,  21°  57'  N. 
Lon.  113°  44'  E. 

Ladrones,  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  New  Granada, 
40  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Burica.  Lat.  8°  20'  N. 
Lon.  83°  16'  W. 

Lady  Isle,  lai'-de,  an  uninhabited  rocky  islet 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  5  miles  from  Ayr. 
It  is  the  only  place  along  a  great  extent  of  coast 
that  affords  a  sheltered  anchorage  for  shipping. 

Laeken,  le-ken,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  S,  Brabant,  2  miles  N.  from  Brussels. 
Fop.  2500.  There  is  a  magnificent  palace  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  the  Belgians  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  park 
of  250  acres. 

La  Fayette,  la'-fal-yet,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Louisiana. 
Area.  374  square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — 2.  In  Mis- 
souri. Area.  650  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000.— 
3.  In  Mississippi.  Area.  790  square  miles. 
Fop.  15,000.-4.  In  Arkansas.  Area.  16,400 
square  miles.  Fop.  16,000.-5.  In  Wisconsin. 
Area.  630  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000. — Also  the 
name  of  several  towns,  with  populations  vary- 
ing between  3000  and  14,000. 

Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locartto, 
la'-go  mad'-je-or-ai,  the  most  W.  of  the  great 
lakes  of  Upper  Italy,  inclosed  by  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  and  the  Swiss  canton  Ticino,  and 
extending  from  Sesto  northwards  to  Locarno. 
Ext.  40  miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of 
2  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ticino,  of  which 
it  is  only  an  expansion,  and  contains  the  Bor- 
romean  Isles.  Steam-packets  ply  upon  it;  but, 
in  summer,  it  is  frequently  visited  by  sudden 
thunder-storms. 

Lagos,  la'-gose,  a  very  ancient  seaport-town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  110 
miles  S,  from  Lisbon.  It  is  well  built,  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  batteries.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  Fop. 
6800. 

Lagos,  a  town  of  Guinea,  the  capital  of  a  slave 
state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
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It  is  situated  about  160  miles  from  Benin,  and 
was  taken  by  the  British,  after  a  severe  contest, 
in  1851.    Fop.  6000. 

Lagos,  a  large  river  and  bay  of  Western 
Africa.  The  river  runs  through  the  above  state, 
and  the  town  is  situated  on  its  banks.  Lat.  6° 
20'  N.    Lon.  3°  30'  E. 

Lagos,  a  town  of  the  Mexican  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Jalisco,  90  miles  N.E.  from 
Guadalaxara.  In  its  neighbourhood  arc  some 
silver-mines.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  21*^  27' 
N.    Lon.  101°  32'  W. 

La  Graistge,  la  granj,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Indiana.  Area.  380  square  miles. 
Fop.  9000.— Also  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Lagrasse,  la' -grass,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  situated 
on  the  Orbien,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Carcassone. 
Fop.  1500,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  engaged 
in  some  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Laguna,  or  St.  Christobal  de  la  LAGUifA, 
the  capital  of  Tenerife,  the  principal  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  situated  on  a  basaltic  hill,  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by 
gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  great 
number  of  windmills.  Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  28° 
28'  N.   Lon.  16°  20'  W. 

Laguna,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  South 
America,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Laguita-de-Madre,  a  lagoon  or  shallow  lake 
in  Texas,  U.S.,  extending  along  the  coast,  nearly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  to 
that  of  the  Nueces.  Ext.  100  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  8. 

La  Hogue.    {See  Cape  La  Hogtje.) 

Lahore,  la-hor',  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  in 
British  India,  standing  on  the  Ravee,  270  miles 
N.W.  from  Delhi.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
city,  and  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Great 
Moguls,  all  of  whom  expended  considerable 
sums  on  palaces,  gardens,  temples,  and  tombs. 
It  was  visited  in  the  year  1609  by  an  English 
traveller,  named  Finch,  who  describes  it  as  a 
magnificent  residence,  nearly  ten  miles  in 
length,  surrounded  by  fortifications  and  entered 
by  twelve  gates.  Of  all  its  grandeur  little  now 
remains,  except  some  handsome  tombs,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehangire.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  Lahore  are  the 
Golden  Mosque,  and  the  mosque  called  the 
Vizier  Khan.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Jehangire,  already  mentioned,  is  of  red  sand- 
stone adorned  with  mosaics.  The  famous  gar- 
dens of  his  successor  Shah  Jehan  are  about  3 
miles  N.E.  from  the  city.  Fop.  estimated  at 
95,000.  Lat.  31°  34'  N.  Lon.  74°  20'  E.— The 
British  took  possession  of  this  city  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  in  1849. 

Lahoul,  la-hooV,  a  district  of  the  Punjab,  in 
British  India.  Area.  1870  square  miles.  Desc. 
Encompassed  by  lofty  mountains,  two  of  the 
passes  of  which  respectively  attain  an  elevation 
of  13,300  and  16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  general  height  of  the  whole  country  is 
considerable;  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  tor- 
rents, which  descend  from  the  Himalayas. 
Good  grain  crops  are  produced  in  the  valleys 
and  table-lands.  3Ianf.  Woollen  fabrics  for 
homo  consumption.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
Tartar  race,  and  followers  of  Lamaism.  Fop. 
Unascertained.  Lat.  between  32°  and  33°  N. 
Lon.  between  76°  30'  and  77°  30'  E.— The  men  of 
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this  country  are  mostly  employed  as  carriers, 
conveyini,'-  goods  over  the  momitains  by  means 
of  ponies.  They  wear  grass  shoes,  and  their 
women  are  loaded  with  rude  trinkets  of  silver 
and  glass  beads. 

Lahr,  lar,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Middle  Rhine,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Strasburg. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  cotton  goods, 
tobacco,  and  leather.    Poj;.  6400. 

Laibach.    {See  Latbach.) 

L'aigle,  lairjl,  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  18  miles  N.  from 
Mortagne.  Manf.  Needles,  pins,  and  steel 
goods.   Fop.  6000. 

Lake,  laik,  the  name  of  several  counties  of 
the  United  States.  1.  In  Ohio.  Area.  220 
square  miles.  Fop.  15,000. — 2.  In  Indiana, 
Area.  -468  square  miles.  Fop.  -iOOO.— 3.  In  Ilh- 
nois.    Area.  468  square  miles.    Fop.  15,000. 

Lake  op  the  THOTJSAjrD  Islands,  a  lake  in 
the  X.AV.  part  of  Upper  Canada,  British  North 
America,  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Lake 
Ontario,  forming  the  N.E,  arm  of  that  piece  of 
water,  and  extending  for  40  miles  from  Kingston 
to  Brockville,  at  which  point  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence may  be  considered  to  commence.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  1700  islands,  the 
largest,  Wolfe  Island,  being  about  10  miles  in 
length  and  2  in  breadth. 

Lake  of  the  W^oods,  or  Du  Bois,  a  lake  of 
British  N.  America,  70  miles  long  and  40  wide. 
It  is  surrounded  with  forests,  and  is  studded 
with  islands  wliich  are  covered  with  tine  timber. 
Lat.  54=  36'  N.    Lon.  95=  2(y  W. 

Lakhon-,  laJc-hon',  a  town  of  Siam,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  river  Meinam.  Fop.  Supposed  to  be 
about  20,000.   Lat.  18°  20'  N.    Lon.  100=  20'  E. 

Lalaxd,  lol'-land,  an  island  of  Denmark. 
{See  LAALA^"D.) 

Lama,  la'-raa,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Italv,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Lamar,  la'-mar^  a  seaport-town  of  S,  America. 
{See  CoBiJA.) 

Lambert,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  market-towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  2000. 

Lambesc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  13  miles  N.W. 
from  Aix.  Manf.  Soap  and  vermicelli.  Fop. 
3650. 

Lambeth,  a  suburb  of  London,  forming  the 
western  extremity  of  that  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis which  lies  on  the  southbank  of  the  Thames. 
The  principal  public  building  in  the  parish  is 
Lambeth  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  an  extensive  pile  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  close  to  Lambeth  Bridge. 
The  architecture  is  irregular,  and  exhibits  the 
styles  of  various  ages.  Near  the  rr\'er,  and  close 
to  the  palace,  is  Lambeth  church,  the  different 
parts  of  which  have  been  built  at  various  periods 
of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries ;  the  whole 
was  repau'cd  and  embellished  in  1769.  Fop. 
298,032. 

Lambrecht,  Idm'-hrelct,  two  towns  of  Ger- 
many, neither  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1500. 

Lamego,  la'-mai-go,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Douro, 
46  miles  E.  from  Oporto.  Its  principal  edifices 
are  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  cathedral.  Fop. 
9000. 

Lammeemijib,  or  Lammeeiiooe,  Idm'-mer- 
moor,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Scotland,  extending  for 
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30  or  40  miles  through  the  counties  of  Hadding- 
ton and  Berwick  to  the  North  Sea.  The  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  range  have  an  elevation  of 
about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Lampedusa,  lam'-pai-doo'-sa,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  a!)0ut  midway  between  the 
coast  of  Tunis  and  Malta,  belonging  to  Sicily. 
It  has  a  circumference  of  about  13  miles,  and 
was  selected,  by  the  king  of  Naples  in  1843,  as  a 
place  of  banishment  for  persons  convicted  of 
political  otfences. 

Lamsaki,  Idm'-sa-Tci,  a  maritime  village  of 
Asia  Minor,  nearly  opposite  Gallipoli,  on  the 
Hellespont.  It  is  the  Lampsacus  of  antiquity, 
and  was  given  by  Xerxes  toThemistocles.  Lat, 
40°  20'  N.    Lon.  26=  44'  E. 

Lai^aek,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  and  the 
county  town  of  Lanarkshire,  30  miles  S.W.  from 
Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and 
lanes,  standing  on  a  slope  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Clyde.  The  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
house,  county  hall,  council-room,  court-hall,  the 
prison,  the  parish  church,  and  several  other 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  members  of 
the  free  church,  independents,  and  Roman 
catholics.  In  a  niche  on  the  outside  of  the 
parish  church  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  patriot 
W^allace,  some  of  whose  daring  exploits  were  per- 
formed in  this  town.  Manf.  Muslins,  and  other 
cotton  goods.  Fop.  5047.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  celebrated  "Falls  of  Clyde." 

Lanark,  New,  a  well-built  village,  about  a 
mile  to  the  S.W.  of  the  above.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  yarn,  founded  by  Mr.  David  Dale 
in  1784.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  morals 
of  the  children,  and  to  then-  education,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  whose  first  attempts  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  social  organization 
were  made  here.    Fop.  1396. 

Lanark,  a  comity  of  W.  Australia,  bounded  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  W.,  between  lat, 
35°  and  36°  S,,  and  lon.  116=  E. 

La^^arkshire,  Idn'-ark-sheery  sometimes 
called  Clydesdale,  from  the  river  Clyde,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and 
Stirling;  N.E.  by  the  counties  of  Linlithgow 
and  Edinburgh ;  E.  by  Peebleshire ;  S.  by  Dum- 
friesshire; and  S.W.  by  Ayrshire.  Area.  987 
square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
inferior  divisions,  called  wards ;  the  Southern  or 
Upper  Ward,  the  Middle  Ward,  and  the  Northern 
or  Lower  Ward.  The  Upper  Ward,  which  com- 
prehends nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  county, 
is  mostly  mountainous,  or  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  hills  and  moors.  At  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  county,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Dumfries, 
there  is  a  very  elevated  range  of  hilly  ground, 
rising,  in  some  parts,  to  3100  feet,  and  in  others 
to  upwards  of  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  proceeding  down  the  Clyde,  the  pros- 
pect opens ;  the  hUls  stand  at  a  greater  distance 
from  one  another,  the  ascents  are  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mixture  of  hill  and  dale  forms  a  scene 
at  once  pleasing  and  picturesque.  In  the  Middle 
Ward  the  surface  is  flatter,  and  the  soil  is  more 
fertile  ;  considerable  improvement  having  been 
effected  by  drainage  and  skilful  farming.  The 
chief  coal  fields  ot"  Scotland  are  situated  in  the 
Upper  Ward,  though  all  parts  of  the  county  are 
rich  in  coal  and  iron  and  other  mineral  products. 
Fivers  and  Cayials.  The  Clyde  is  the  principal. 
The  other  streams,  which  are  tributary  to  the 
Clyde,  are  the  Medwin  Water,  the  Douglas^  the 
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Mouse,  tlie  Nethan,  the  Avon,  the  N.  Calder 
Water,  the  S.  Calder  Water,  and  the  Daer.  It 
has  also  three  canals, — the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  which  connects  the  German  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  by  means  of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ; 
the  Monkland  Canal,  which  connects  the  city  of 
Glasg-ow  with  the  extensive  coal-fields  in  the 
parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland;  and  the 
Ardrossan  Canal.  Pro,  The  soil  and  climate 
seem  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wood;  and 
copses  everywhere  fringe  the  hanging  banks  of 
the  rivers.  Orchards,  embosomed  in  woods, 
stand  all  along  the  Clyde,  at  the  foot  of  the  rising 
slopes,  and  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  turnips  are  raised  in  different 
parts,  although  the  attention  of  the  farmers  is 
principally  turned  to  rearing  and  feeding  cattle, 
and  dairy  farming.  The  grazing-lands  are  ex- 
tensive, and  the  breed  of  draught  horses  is 
among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Minerals.  Abun- 
dant; consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  iron- 
stone, coal,  and  granite.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  coal  stretches  through  this  county,  in  one 
solid  mass,  over  nearly  110  square  miles,  or 
55,000  acres,  and  that  its  average  thickness 
cannot  be  less  than  five  yards.  Among  the 
mountains,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  county, 
are  lead-mines,  which  have  been  wrought  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  In  the  same  district,  gold 
is  sometimes  found  among  the  mountains,  in 
veins  of  quartz,  or  in  minute  grains  in  the  sand 
of  the  smaller  rivers.  Manf.  Important.  At  an 
ftarly  period,  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
fabrics  was  introduced  into  Lanarkshire,  and 
this  is  still  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  linen  and  checks,  cottons,  muslins, 
calico  printing,  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  and  the 
preparation  of  various  dyes,  and  other  necessary 
ingredients.  Great  quantities  of  glass  and 
earthenware  are  also  made,  and  there  are  many 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  Glasgow  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  Boroughs.  There 
are  three  royal  burghs, — Lanark,  ihe  county 
town;  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the  town  of 
Eutherglen.  Hamilton  is  also  an  important 
town,  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Middle  Ward. 
Pop.  631,566. 

Lancashike,  Idn' -Tea-sheer,  a  maritime  county 
of  England,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  stretching  along 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  from  the  Mersey 
to  Duddon  river.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  E.  by  Yorkshire,  S.  by  Cheshire, 
and  N.  by  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 
Area.  1905  square  miles.  Desc.  Level  along  the 
sea-coast  on  the  west,  but  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous in  the  N.  and  E,,  where  the  long  ridge 
called  the  "backbone  of  England"  separates  it 
from  Yorkshire.  In  the  N.,  Coniston  Fell  is  the 
highest  summit,  and  rises  to  nearly  2600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mivers,  Lakes,  and 
Canals.  The  principal  are  the  Mersey,  the 
Eibble,  the  Wyre,  the  Duddon,  and  the  Irwell. 
There  are  several  lakes,  of  which  Windermere, 
Coniston,  and  Esthwaite  are  the  chief.  All  the 
rivers  form  large  estuaries  as  they  fall  into  the 
sea;  which  are,  in  general,  much  encumbered 
with  sandbanks.  Those,  however,  which  are 
not  naturally  navigable,  have  been  rendered  so ; 
and  such  an  extensive  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion has  been  formed,  that  all  parts  of  the 
county  are  brought  into  communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  canals.  The  principal 
are  the  Sankey  Canal,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool, 
the  Lancaster,  the  Ashton-under-Line,  the  Roch- 
dale, the  Manchester,  Bury,  and  Bolton  canals, 
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and  the  Haslinden  Canal.  Pro.  The  soil  of  Lan- 
cashire varies  greatly  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
county:  the  higher  grounds  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  rocky  and  barren  moorland ;  but  the 
land  improves  along  the  valleys,  rivers,  and  sea- 
coast,  where  it  is  sufficiently  fertile  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ordinary  crops.  Oats  form  the 
principal  corn  crop,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  grain. 
Barley,  wheat,  peas,  and  beans  were  formerly 
grown  in  very  small  quantities,  but  matters  have 
changed  in  this  respect,  and  abundance  of  wheat 
is  now  raised,  especially  in  the  S.AV.  part  of  the 
county.  Lancashire  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  potatoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables 
are  also  raised,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  towns.  Minerals.  Abundant,  espe- 
cially coal.  Extensive  fields  of  this  mineral  are 
found  in  the  southernand  central  portions  of  the 
county.  Limestone,  freestone,  whinstone,  slates, 
and  flags  also  abound.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  near 
Furness ;  and  copper  ore  is  found  there  as  well, 
but  not  in  great  abundance.  Manf.  Cotton 
fabrics  of  every  description,  Lancashire  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land ;  silk,  woollen  and  linen  goods ;  hats, 
stockings,  pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and 
movements,  tobacco  and  snuff,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  paper,  and  other  articles.  The  cotton 
manufacture  calls  a  variety  of  other  employ- 
ments into  operation,  that  happen  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  indirectly  gives  support  to  a 
great  number  of  bleachers,  dyers,  printers'  tool- 
makers,  and  engine  and  machine-makers :  in- 
deed it  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Great 
Britain  that  depend  for  their  existence  on  this 
manufacture.  There  are  also  in  the  county  large 
works  for  smelting  iron  and  copper,  for  blowing 
bottles  and  common  glass,  and  casting  plate- 
glass,  and  for  manufacturing  white-lead,  lamp- 
black, and  vitriolic  acid.  Pop.  2,429,440.— This 
county  is  connected  with  all  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  by  railways.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  a  county  pala- 
tine, in  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  Edward's 
sons,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  duchy  was  re- 
annexed  to  the  crown.  The  chancery  court, 
however,  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  still  exists, 
and  a  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and  other 
officers  are  duly  appointed  whenever  a  change  of 
ministry  takes  place.  Any  notice  of  Lancashire, 
however  brief,  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
short  account  of  the  terrible  privations  that  the 
manufacturing  classes,  resident  in  the  county, 
endured  in  the  years  1861  and  1862,  through  the 
scarcity  of  cotton,  produced  by  the  war  between 
the  United  and  Confederate  States  of  America. 
The  supply  of  the  material  began  to  fall  short  in 
1861.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  many  mill 
owners  put  their  "hands"  on  half  time,  and 
others  closed  theirjnills  altogether  before  the 
Avinter  had  well  commenced.  The  operatives, 
thus  thrown  out  of  work  and  entirely  prevented 
from  gaining  a  livelihood,  were  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  hard-earned  savhigs  that  they  had  been 
scraping  together,  from  week  to  week,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  steadily  looking  forward  to 
a  much-desired  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  removiil  of  the  Northern  blockade 
from  the  Southern  ports.  In  many  families  the 
household  furniture  was  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  bit  by  bit,  until  nothing  was  left,  and 
all  means  of  subsistence  were  entirely  gone. 
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Every  exertion  was  made  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  to  reHeve  the  distress  in  Lancashire, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for  its 
sutiering  population,  to  which  rieli  and  poor 
contributed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means. 
Her  Majesty  sent  the  sum  of  2000^.  to  the 
general  fund  as  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord 
Derby,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the 
county,  generously  contributed  the  munificent 
donation  of  10,000Z.  Although  matters  wore  a 
most  gloomy  aspect  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  America  took 
away  all  hope  of  obtainhig  the  cotton  that  still 
remained  in  the  Southern  States  to  enable  the 
mill  owners  to  re-open  their  establishments  in 
the  winter,  the  operatives,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  steadily  abstained  from  all  outbreaks  ex- 
cept in  one  instance  when  a  riot  was  brought 
about  at  Blackburn  by  the  prosecution  of  two 
or  three  starving  men  for  a  breach  of  the  game 
laws.  But  the  crisis  had  happily  passed,  and  the 
worst  was  over  before  spring  time  came  in  1863. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1862  a  supply  of  cotton, 
limited  in  quantity,  it  is  true,  had  arrived  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  several  of  the  mills  were  again  opened, 
the  hands,  however,  in  most  of  them  being  kept 
on  at  half  time.  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to 
the  Lancashire  operatives  for  their  manly  con- 
duct under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and 
although  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  Lancashire  is  restored  to  its  former  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  production  of 
cotton  in  India,  Australia,  Egypt,  and  Central 
Africa,  which  will  render  Great  Britain  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  market  for  its  supply. 
If  this  be  so,  good  will,  indeed,  have  come  out 
of  evil,  an  evil  to  labour  that  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lancaster,  Idn'-Ms-ter,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  county,  on  the  Lune,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  with  five 
elliptic  arches,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Preston. 
Nearly  the  whole  town  is  built  of  excellent  free- 
stone, procured  from  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Of  the  public  buildings,  the  castle,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  county-gaol  and  court- 
house, is  the  most  important  and  interesting, 
and  is  still  admired  for  its  extent,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  its  architecture.  The  walls  of 
the  keep  are  of  amazing  thickness,  and  the 
apartments  of  uncommon  dimensions.  It  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Saxons;  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  building  was  erected  by 
Edward  III.  and  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  whom 
he  created  duke  of  Lancaster.  A  little  to 
the  west  of  the  keep  are  the  shire-hall  and 
county-courts.  Contiguous  to  the  castle  is  the 
parish  church,  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  There  are,  besides,  several 
other  churches  and  chapels  of  ease,  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  as- 
sembly-rooms, theatre,  mechanics'  institute,  a 
grammar-school,  and  many  other  educational 
establishments  and  charitable  institutions.  The 
Lancaster  Canal  passes  close  to  the  town,  about 
a  mile  N.E.  from  which  is  the  great  aqueduct 
bridge,  by  which  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
Lune.  The  suburb  of  Skerton  is  connected  with 
the  town  by  the  bridge  over  the  Lune,  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  county  lunatic-asylum 
stands  on  Lancaster  Moor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town.  Manf.  Inconsiderable; 
consisting  of  sailcloth,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and 
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furniture.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  here 
to  some  extent.  Po^j.  of  parish,  27,4.'30 ;  of 
borough,  16,005. — Lancaster  is  in  communica- 
tion by  railway  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

Lancaster,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States.  1.  In  Pennsylvania.  Are<i. 
928  square  miles.  Top.  100,000.-2.  In  Virginia, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Area. 
96  square  miles.  Pojt?.  6000. — 3.  In  South  Caro- 
lina. Area.  562  square  miles.  Top.  12,0(X).— 
Also  the  name  of  several  post-townships,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  5000. 

Lancaster,  the  capital  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Harrisburg. 
Top.  13,000. 

Lancaster  Sound  extends  west  from  Baffin 
Bay  into  Barrow  Strait.  Lat,  74P  to  75°  N. 
Lon.  80°  W. 

Lanciano,  lan-che-a'-no,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo-Citra,  14 
miles  S.E.  from  Chieti.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an 
archbishop's  palace,  many  churches,  and  several 
convents.  Top.  15,000. 
^  Landaff,  or  Llandaff,  Idn-daf,  an  ancient 
city  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  on 
the  TafF,  now  a  village,  though  a  bishop's  see,  2 
miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff.  The  bishopric  of 
LlandafF  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  present  cathedral  was  com- 
menced about  1120.  It  has  long  been  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  the  nave  was  shortened 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  western  front  in  1751. 
Many  parts,  however,  have  since  been  restored, 
and  the  lady  chapel  is  used  as  the  parish  church. 
The  prevailing  styles  of  architecture  in  the 
building  are  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
English.  Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  castellated  mansion  of  the  bishop. 
Top.  6505. 

Landau,  lan'-dou^  a  strong  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Khine,  situated  on  the 
Queich,  18  miles  from  Carlsruhe.  It  has  a 
church,  which  is  used  both  by  Protestants  and 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  a  gymnasium,  or  col- 
legiate school.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  firearms,  and  cast-iron  ware.  Top. 
6000.  This  place  was  held  alternately  by  the 
French  and  Austrians  from  1680  to  1815,  when 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
under  the  protection  of  Bavaria.  The  garrison 
always  consists  of  Bavarian  troops. — The  name 
of  other  two  small  towns  in  Germany. 

Landes,  land,  a  maritime  department  in  the 
S.W.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  departments 
of  the  Gironde,  the  Lot  and  Garomie,  the  Gers, 
and  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Area.  3600  square 
miles.  Desc.  In  the  N.  it  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive sandy  plains,  called  "  landes,"  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  in  the  S.  it  is 
mountainous.  On  the  coast  it  has  many  la- 
goons, communicating  with  the  sea,  besides 
extensive  downs,  upon  which  plantations  of  pine 
are  grown.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrondissc- 
ments,  which  are  called  after  their  chief  towns, 
Mont-de-Marsan,  St.  Sever,  and  Dax.  Mont-de- 
Marsan  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Rivers.  The  Adour  and  the  Midouze.  Tro.  The 
usual  crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  the  country  S. 
of  the  Adour ;  but  its  chief  source  of  wealth  is 
its  vines.  The  department  also  affords  timber 
of  excellent  quality.  ^linerah.  Coal  iron,  bitu- 
men, and  mineral  waters.  Manf.  Coarse  wooUen 
fabrics,  leather,  brandy,  paper,  glass,  iron,  and 
iron  goods.   Top,  300,839. 
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Lai^dpokt,  land' -port,  a  large  suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  Hants,  England.  It  contains  all  the 
buildings  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Portsea- 
town,  and  between  the  suburbs  of  Southsea 
and  Mile-end.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South-Coast  Railway. 

Lakdsberg,  lands' -hairg,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4000. 

Lawdsbeeg,  a  well-built  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Warta,  40 
miles  N.E.  from  Frankfort.  Jt  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  woollen  goods,  leather,  paper,  and 
corn.    Fop.  13,000. 

Land's-End,  lands-end',  in  Cornwall,  the  W. 
extremity  of  England,  formed  of  granite  clilrs, 
which  rise  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    Lat.  50°  6'  N.    Lon.  5°  45'  W. 

Landshut,  Idnt'-sJioot,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  river  Iser,  37  miles  N.E.  fronf 
Munich,  The  principal  portion  of  the  town  con- 
sists of  two  long  streets,  which  are  tolerably 
wide  and  straight,  and  connected  by  a  number 
of  lanes.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  palace,  the 
provincial  house  of  assembly,  the  old  town- 
liouse,  and  the  hospital  for  decayed  citizens. 
There  are,  besides,  three  parochial  churches ; 
one  of  which,  called  St.  Martin's,  has  one  of  the 
highest  spires  in  Germany.  The  old  castle  of 
Trausnitz,  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  stands  on  an  eminence  which 
commands  the  town.  The  university  of  Ingol- 
stadt  was  removed  to  Landshut  in  the  year  1800; 
but,  in  1826,  it  was  transferred  to  Munich. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  tobacco,  paper, 
cards,  leather,  and  watches ;  besides  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Fop.  12,135.— Also  the  name  of 
several  otber  towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4500. 

Laitdskeon",  lands' -krone,  two  towns  in  Aus- 
tria, n^©;;her  with  a  population  above  5000. 

LAKTjisKKOirA,  lands-kro-na,  a  seaport  town  of 
Sweden,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Copenhagen.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  large  harbour  which 
aflbrds  a  safe  anchorage  for  shipping.  Manf. 
Sugar,  soap,  leather.  Large  quantities  of  corn, 
timber,  tar,  and  fish,  are  exported  annually. 
Foj).  6092. 

Latste-end,  a  market-tov/n  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  12  miles  N.  from  Stafford.  It  is 
in  the  pottery  district,  and  has  several  churches, 
numerous  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market- 
hall,  library,  and  various  schools.  Manf.  Por- 
celain and  earthenware.  Fop.  16,690*.  This 
town  is  sometimes  called  Longton.  It  is  in 
reality  a  town  formed  of  the  two  separate  tovi^n- 
ships  of  Lane-end  and  Longton,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Blurton,  Normicott,  Gibraltar,  and  Dresden. 

Langdon,  lang'-don,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  500. 

Langeland,  lang' -e-land,  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic,  between  Zealand,  Laaland, 
and  Funen.  Hxt.  33  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  3  miles.  JDesc.  Level  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  flax,  apples,  timber,  and  cattle. 
Fop.  about  17,500. 

Lakgenbielau,  Ian' -gen-he' -lou,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Silesia,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Breslau, 
composed  of  several  contiguous  villages.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods.    Fop.  9000. 

Langpord,  lang'-fordy  the  name  of  several 

f)arishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
ation  above  1000. 
Langham,  lang'-ham,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
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rishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  1000. 

Langholm,  Idng'-um,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  Esk,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  bridge,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Dumfries.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
and  churches  for  Presbyterians  and  members  of 
the  Free  church,  a  town-hall,  a  gaol,  and  several 
libraries  and  public  institutions.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  linen  fabrics.  Fop.  3000. — This  is  the  birth- 
place of  Telford  the  engineer,  and  Meikle,  the 
translator  of  the  "  liusiad." 

Langley,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Lajstgres,  langr,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  18  miles 
S.E.  from  Chaumont.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  an 
old  Roman  triumphal  arch,  built  into  the  town- 
walls,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  hospitals. 
Manf.  Fine  cutlery;  Langres  being  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture  in 
France.  Fop.  9000.  Lat.  47°  52'  N.  Lon.  5° 
20'  E. 

Langside,  Idng'-side,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Renfrewshire,  2  miles  S.  from  Glasgow.  Shortly 
after  the  escape  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from 
Lochleven  castle,  in  1568,  a  battle  was  fought 
near  this  place,  between  her  adherents  and  the 
troops  of  the  regent  Murray,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  former,  and  the  flight  of  Mary 
to  England. 

Langtojst,  Idng'-ton,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  500. 

Langtjedoc,  lan'-ge-dolc,  an  old  province  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  extended  on  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
Garonne  and  the  borders  of  Gascony.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  Aude,  Ardeche,  Gard, 
Herault,  Lozere,  and  Tarn,  and  parts  of  those 
of  the  Upper  Loire,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Tarn- 
and-Garonne. — The  Canal  of  Languedoc  con- 
nects the  Garonne,  near  Toulouse,  with  Lake 
Thau,  in  Herault,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Laniscat,  la'-nis-Tca,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord, 
19  miles  N.W.  from  Loudeac.    Fop.  3500. 

Lanjaron,  lan'-ha-ron,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  21  miles  S.  from  Grenada.  It  has  mineral 
waters,  and,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  its 
atmosphere,  is  much  frequented  in  summer. 
Fop.  3000. 

Lannion,  lan'-ne-one,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  36  miles  N.W. 
from  St.  Brieuc.  Manf.  Lmen  fabrics.  Fop. 
6500. 

Lanzarote,  lan'-za-ro'-tai,  the  most  N.E.  of 
the  Canary  Isles.  Area,  250  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  being  of  volcanic  origin ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of  grapes 
and  fine  fruits,  barilla,  and  orchil.  Fop.  18,000. 
The  chief  town  is  Teguisa,  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island, 

Laodicea,  lai'-o-di-se'-a,  two  ancient  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  in  ruins.  One,  now  called 
Ladik,  is  10  miles  N,W.  from  Koniyieh;  and  the 
other  48  miles  S.E,  from  Allah  Shehr.  Lat.  37° 
56'  N.  Lon.  29°  15'  E.  This  is  the  site  of  one 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

Laon,  la-one',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  75  miles  N.E.  from  Paris. 
Its  cathedral  is  a  lai'ge  and  stately  building. 
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with  five  lofty  towers.  It  has,  besides,  four 
other  churches,  a  prefecture,  formerly  the  abbey 
of  St.  Jean,  part  of  which  forms  the  public  li- 
brary, a  town-hall,  citadel,  barracks,  theatre,  a 
leaning'  tower,  college,  hospital,  and  various 
schools.  Man/.  Coarse  cloth,  leather,  nails,  and 
earthenware.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
vineyards.  Fop.  10,090.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1814,  between  the  allies  under 
Blucher,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon  I. 

Laos,  la'-os,  a  series  of  independent  states  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  extending'  from  12^  to 
18°  N.  lat.,  and  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  Bur- 
mese and  Siamese  territories.  Neither  their 
boundaries,  areas,  nor  populations,  however,  are 
distinctly  known  to  Europeans. 

Lapeee,  la-peer'y  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Michigan.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000. 

Lapio,  la'-pe-o,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Prineipato  Ultra,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
St.  Angelo  dei  Lombardi.    Fop.  2500. 

Lapland,  lap' -land,  the  most  northern  country 
of  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E. 
by  the  White  Sea,  S.  by  Sweden,  and  W.  by 
Norway  and  the  Atlantic.  It  belongs  partly  to 
Eussia,  and  partly  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  the 
Tornea  and  the  Muonio,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
forming  the  boundary-line  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  Bxt.  About  700  miles  long-,  from  Cape 
Orlov,  on  the  White  Sea,  to  the  entrance  of 
Saltensfiord,  on  the  Atlantic;  and  about  550 
broad.  Area,  estimated  at  130,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  part  of  Lapland  lying  along  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  consistis  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  abounding  in  immense  forests  of 
spruce  and  Scotch  fir ;  but,  at  the  distance  of 
80  miles  from  that  sea,  the  ground  becomes 
gradually  elevated,  till  at  length  it  rises  to  lofty 
mountains,  attaining  a  height  of  from  5500  to 
6200  feet,  which,  in  this  region,  is  2700  feet 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  ice.  These  central 
mountains  are  the  highest  in  Lapland.  Rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Tornea,  the  Kemi,  the 
Lulea,  the  Kalix,  and  the  Kola.  The  Thana, 
the  principal  river  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Alten, 
the  principal  in  the  N.W.,  both  run  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Lakes.  Numerous,  particu- 
larly in  its  mountainous  part.  Climate.  In  the 
maritime  districts,  the  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  all  the  year  round,  and,  whilst  the  winters 
are  not  severe,  the  summers  are  raw  and  foggy. 
In  the  interior,  the  winter  is  intensely  cold,  ])ut 
the  heat  of  summer  is  great,  and  vegetation  is 
consequently  rapid.  The  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature at  the  North  Cape,  situated  in  lat.  71° 
12'  N.,  is  6°  higher  than  at  Enontekis,  in  the 
interior,  ni  lat.  68°  30'  N.  Yet,  at  the  latter,  the 
thermometer  rises  in  July  to  61)°,  while  at  the 
Cape  it  seldom  reaches  50°.  Zoology,  Hares, 
bears,  martens,  gluttons,  beavers,  otters,  er- 
mines, squirrels,  lemmings  or  mountain  rats, 
foxes,  and  wolves :  of  these  animals,  hares  are 
the  most  abundant.  The  domestic  quadrupeds 
are  reindeer,  oxen,  cows,  dogs,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  reindeer  is  the  most  valuable  animal  in 
Lapland :  it  serves  as  the  principal  beast  of 
burden,  its  milk  is  highly  valued,  and  its  flesh 
supplies  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Fro.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes ; 
berry-bearing  plants  are  also  numerous.  Mine- 
rals. Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  In- 
habitants.  The  Lai)landers  that  live  in  the  inte- 
rior have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  wander  about 
in  quest  of  food  for  their  flocks  of  reindeer,  and 
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lodge  in  tents  or  huts,  which  arc  usually  about 
nine  feet  in  height  and  twelve  in  length.  Their 
diet  consists  chiefly  of  animal  food.  During 
winter,  they  carry  on  some  trafhc  with  the 
Swedes.  This  takes  place  at  Tornea,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  consists  in 
exchanging  skins,  furs,  dried  fish,  venison,  and 
gloves  for  flannel,  cloth,  hemp,  copper,  iron,  and 
various  utensils;  but  particularly  for  spirituous 
liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coasts,  and  those  that  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  support  them- 
selves by  fishing.  Fop.  estimated  at  18,000; 
of  whom  9000  belong  to  Russia,  4000  to 
Sweden,  and  the  remainder  to  Norway.  Lat. 
between  64°  and  71'  N.  Lon.  between  10°  and 
42°  E. 

La  Plata.   {See  Plata.) 

La  Puebla.    {See  Puebla,  La.) 

Lab,  lar,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Laristan,  in  Persia,  180  miles  S.E.  from  Shiraz. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  built  and 
commodious,  and  the  bazaar  is  one  of  the  best 
and  largest  in  Persia.  The  governor  resides  in 
a  palace  surrounded  with  strong  fortifications. 
Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  gvmpowder,  and  arms. 
Fo2).  12,000.    Lat.  27°  30'  N.    Lon,  53°  58'  E. 

Laeache.    {See  El-Araish.) 

Labacok,  lar-a-Jcor\  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  2  miles  from  Trim.  Fop. 
2300.— The  first  duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  this  parish  in  1769. 

Larbert,  lar'-hert,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshn-e,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Falkirk.  Fop. 
500O.  Bruce  the  African  traveller  was  born  in 
this  parish  at  Kinnaird  House  in  1730. 

Largo,  lar'-go,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  11  miles  S.W.  from  St. 
Andrew's.  Fop,  2800. — Alexander  Selkirk,  on 
whose  narrative  De  Foe  founded  his  tale  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  born  in  this  parish  in 
1676. 

Laess,  largs,  a  seaport-tov^rn  of  Scotland  in 
Ayrshire,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow.  Fop. 
3000.— Here,  in  1263,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland 
gained  a  victory  over  Haco,  king  of  Norway. 

Larissa,  la-ris'-sa,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  Salembria,  or  Salymbria,  the  ancient 
Peneus,  75  miles  S.W.  from  Saloniki.  The 
streets  are  ill-built,  narrow,  and  dirty,  and  the 
houses,  in  manv  parts,  wretched.  Fop.  30,000. 
Lat.  39°  48'  N."  Lon.  22°  47'  E.  This  town  is 
called  Yeni-Shehr  by  the  Turks. 

Laristan,  la-ris-tan',  a  province  of  Persia, 
extending  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  from  Cape  Berdistan  to  a  point  opposite 
the  island  of  Kishmc.  Area.  Estimated  at  15,000 
square  miles.  L>esc.  Mostly  a  sandy  waste, 
along  the  coast,  interspersed  with  salt  steppes; 
the  interior,  however,  is  mountainous  and  con- 
tains many  fertile  valleys.  Silk,  dates,  grain, 
and  salt  are  the  principal  products.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

La  Roda,  ro'-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Albacete. 
Fop.  4600. — This  place  is  famous  for  the  defence 
it  made  against  the  Carlists  in  1840. 

Larkhana,  lar-lcd-na,  a  town  of  Scinde,  situ- 
ated on  a  canal  communicating  with  the  river 
Arrul,  or  AYestern  Narra,  147  miles  N.  from 
Hyderabad.  The  surrounding  district  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  abundance  of  rice. 
The  town  has  a  large  bazaar,  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  arms,  silk, 
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and  cotton  fabrics.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Larne,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Belfast. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  district.  The 
town  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. Manf.  Sailcloth,  leather,  and 
.  cordag-e.    Top.  3000. 

Larnaka,  or  Larnika,  lar-na'-ka,  a  dirty 
and  unhealthy  seaport  town  of  Cyprus,  situated 
10  miles  S.E.  from  Lefkosia,  or  Nikosia,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop.  The  main  part  of  the  town  is  about  1^ 
miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  the  houses  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  landing-place  con- 
stitute a  suburb  of  the  town  which  is  called 
Salines.  ILxip.  Cotton,  wine,  turpentine,  corn, 
fruit,  and  salt.   Pojj.  4500. 

Lassa,  las'-sa,  "land  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence," a  city  of  Asia,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Tibet,  or  Tibet  Proper,  which  is  subject  to  China. 
It  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  or  great  head  of  the  Bhuddist  re- 
ligion. Hence  it  is  usually  crowded  with  royal 
and  noble  personages  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  who 
come  to  present  their  homage,  and  to  offer 
splendid  presents  to  this  earthly  divinity.  It 
has  a  vast  temple  of  Bhudda,  covering  a  large 
space  of  ground,  and  surmoimted  by  a  gilded 
dome.  Contiguous  to  this  structure,  on  its  four 
sides,  are  four  monasteries,  in  which  it  is  said 
4000  recluses  reside.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  merchants  here  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  who 
carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wool,  goats' -hair,  silk, 
cashmere  and  linen  fabrics,  velvets,  sweetmeats, 
fruits,  bullion,  and  precious  stones.  JPop.  Esti- 
mated at  50,000.  Zaf.  29°  30'  N.  Lon.  91° 
40'  E. 

Lasswade,  las'-waid,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Scotland-,  in  Mid-Lothian,  6  miles  S.  from  Edin- 
burgh, situated  on  the  Esk,  in  a  romantic 
country.  Manf.  Gunpowder  and  paper.  It  has 
an  iron  and  brass  foundry  and  oatmeal-mills. 
Poj3.  6000.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden. 

Latakia,  or  Latakieh,  la-ta-ke'-a,  a  seaport 
of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  92  miles  S.W. 
from  Aleppo.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new 
town,  but  the  whole  has  greatly  fallen  into 
decay.  In  1822  an  earthquake  reduced  a  great 
part  of  the  new  town  to  ruins.  It  has  a  trade 
in  tobacco,  for  which  it  is  famous ;  cotton,  wax, 
sponge,  and  scammony.  Fop.  8000.  It  is  the 
ancient  Laodicea-ad-Mare. 

Latheron,  Idth'-e-ron,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  16  miles  S.W.  from 
Wick.  It  has  some  ancient  remains  and  valu- 
able fisheries.   Fop.  8300. 

Lauban,  or  Ltjban,  lou'-han,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Quels,  40  miles  S.W. 
from  Liegnitz.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  linen,  and  tobacco.    Fop.  6500. 

Lauder,  law'-der,  an  ancient  royal  burgh  of 
Scotland,  in  Berwickshire,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Kelso,  in  a  parish  of  the  name.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  and  two  churches  for  United  Presbyte- 
rians and  members  of  the  Free  church,  and  a 
town-house.  The  Scottish  parliament  often  met 
liere.    Fop.  1200. 

Lauder,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Berwickshire, 
joining  the  Tweed  near  Melrose,  and  running 
through  the  district  called  Lauderdale. 

Lauderdale,    law'-der-dail,  anciently  the 
western  district  of  Berwickshire,  I 
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Lauenburg,  lou'-en-hoorg,  a  duchy  of  the 
German  confederation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  adjacent  to  Hamburg.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Lubeck,  on  the  E.  by  Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  W.  by  Holstein,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Elbe.  Desc.  Flat  and  sandy  in  the 
centre.  Area.  392  square  miles.  Rivers.  The 
Elbe,  Bille,  Trave  and  the  Stecknitz.  It  is  also 
traversed  by  the  Delvenan,  or  Stecknitz  Canal. 
Fop.  50,147.  Lat.  between  53°  20'  and  53°  48' 
N.    Lon.  between  10°  13'  and  11°  3'  E. 

Lauenburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
25  miles  S.E.  from  Hamburg,  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade.    Fop.  with  suburbs,  3800. 

Lauenburg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania, 
40  miles  N.W.  from  Dantzic.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  linen  goods.   Fop.  4500. 

Laugharne,  lorg'-arn,  a  seaport  and  market 
town  of  Wales,  in  Caermarthenshire,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Caermarthen.  It  has  a  fine  old 
parish  church,  and  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists. Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Laugharne  castle.  It  has  a  small  trade  in  com 
and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
Fop.  2250. 

Laughton,  law'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Laujar,  loio'-har,  a  town  of  Spain,  situated 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Almeria,  on  the  river 
Andarax.    Mayif.  Cloth.    Fop.  3500. 

Launceston,  lans'-ton,  a  market  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  Cormvall,  on  the  Attery, 
10  miles  N.W.  from  Tavistock.  It  was  the 
county  town  of  Cornwall  until  1838.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  interest  is  the  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  prove  it  to  have  been  a  very  strong  and 
important  fortress.  It  contains  an  ancient 
church  of  great  beauty  built  of  carved  granite, 
a  guildhall,  various  schools,  and  a  union  work- 
house. It  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Pop, 
of  borough,  2069;  of  parish,  2629. 

Launceston,  a  district  of  Tasmania,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Baes  Strait,  on  the  S.  by  the 
district  of  Campbeltown,  on  the  W.  by  Norfolk 
Plains,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Area.  3800  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
and  watered  by  the  Tamar.  Fop.  11,00. — The 
Capital  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  30 
miles  S.E.  from  Port  Dalrymple.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  government  house,  barracks, 
gaol,  and  court-house.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  S.  Australia  and 
Victoria.    Fop.  10,359. 

Laupen,  lo'-p)en,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  Sarine,  12  miles  S.AV.  from  Bern.  In 
1339  a  battle  was  here  fought  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

Laurel  Mountains,  lor'-el,  a  mountain 
range  in  N.  America,  which  run  west  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  across  Virginia,  U.S.,  into  Ken- 
tucky, U.S.,  where  they  take  the  name  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains. 

Laurel  River,  a  river  of  Kentuvky,  which 
runs  into  the  Cumberland. 

Laurence,  St.,  lor'-oice,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  500. 

Laurence,  St.,  or  Clark  Island,  an  island 
in  Behring  Sea.  F!xf.  80  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  30.    Lot.  63°  N.    Lon.  170'  W. 

Laurencekirk,  lor'-ence-Jcirk,  a  village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire,  8  miles 
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N.  from  Montrose.  Manf.  Snuft-boxes  and 
linens.   Fop.  1700. 

Laueens,  lor'-ens. — 1,  A  district  of  South 
Carolina,  between  the  rivers  Enorce  and  Saluda. 
Area.  920  square  miles.  Fop.  21,000.-2.  A 
county  of  Georgia,  on  the  Oconee.  Area.  763 
square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — Also,  a  township  in 
New  York,  U.S.,  70  miles  from  Albany.  Fop. 
2500. 

Laueent,  St.,  lor'-axcng,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous places  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Lausaxne,  lo-san'y  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  delightfully  situ-  1 
ated  ou  three  eminences  at  the  base  of  Mont  \ 
Jorat,  about  a  mile  from  the  IS",  shore  of  the  j 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  50  miles  S.W.  from  Bern,  i 
On  account  of  the  uneven  surface  on  which  the  ! 
town  is  built,  the  streets  are  steep  and  irregular, 
and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  well  ; 
built.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
a  large  and  handsome  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  situated  on  the  highest  of  the  eminences  ; 
the  castle,  in  which  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  canton  holds  its  meetings,  the  town-house, 
arsenal,  and  hospital,  a  college  with  an  excel-  | 
lent  public  library  attached  to  it ;  a  museum,  | 
penitentiary,  club-house,  and  several  charitable  j 
institutions.    It  also  contains  several  churches, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Francis.    2Ianf.  Woollen  cloths, 
leather,  paper,  and  jewellery.    The  beautiful 
and  picuresque  views  presented  by  the  lake  and 
the  surrounding  mountains,  render  Lausanne  a 
place  of  much  attraction.    Pop.  20,515.  Under 
the  French  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
Leman.    The  remains  of  St.   Bernard,  the 
founder  of  the  hospice  and  monastery  of  St. 
Bernard  on  the  Alps,  are  entombed  in  the 
cathedral. 

Lausigk:,  lou-seek',  a  town  of  Saxony,  16  miles 
S.E.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
■goods.    Fop.  2500, 

Lausik,  lou-sitz,  an  old  margraviate  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  now  divided  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony.  The  part  which  belongs  to 
Prussia  is  generally  called  Prussian  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia,  while  that  which  still 
remains  to  Saxony  forms  the  circle  of  Bautzen 
in  that  kingdom. 

Lauteb,  lou'-ter,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
province  of  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Vosges  mountains,  and,  after  a  com'seof -15  miles  , 
enters  the  Rhine  at  Lauterburg. 

Lautee,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  5  miles  X.W.  from  Schwartzenburg. 
Tliere  are  some  coal-mines  and  vitriol-works  in 
its  neighbom-hood.   Fop.  2500. 

Lauieebueg,  Jo'-ter-hoorg,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  33  miles 
N.E.  from  Strasbourg.  Manf.  Cast-iron  ware, 
bricks  and  tiles.  Fop.  2500.— In  1793  the 
French  forced  the  famous  lines  of  Lauterburg, 
and  took  this  place. 

LArTEEBEUXNEN,  lou'-ter-hroon-nen,  a  parish 
and  village  of  Switzerland,  13  miles  S.E.  from 
Thun.  Fop.  1757.  In  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  the  sun  does  not  appear  before  7  A.ii., 
on  account  of  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  There  are  several  magnificent  cas- 
cades in  this  valley,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
the  Staubbach,  which  is  about  900  feet  in  height. 

Latal,  la'-val,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayenne,  situated  on  the 
Mayenne,  42  miles  E.  from  Eennes,  Its  principal 
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edifices  are  a  castle,  cathedral,  town-hall,  linen- 
hall,  theatre,  college,  public  library,  hospitals, 
and  schools.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  goods' 
and  leather.  The  town  also  contains  some  dye- 
works  and  marble-works.  Fop.  23,142.  This 
place  suffered  greatly  in  the  Yen  dean  war,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Lavaue,  la-vore',  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  situated  on  the 
Agout,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Alby.  Manf  Silk 
damasks ;  it  is  the  entrepot,  indeed,  for  the 
silk  goods  of  Upper  Languedoc.  Fop.  7400. — 
In  the  13th  century,  this  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Albigenses. 

Latee,  lai'-ver,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  600. 

Lavoeo,  la-vo'-ro.  (See  Teeea-di-Lavoeo.) 
Laweexce,  St.,  lor'-ence,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Xorth  America,  which  issues  from 
Lake  Ontario,  and  forms  the  outlet  of  the  great 
lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and 
Ontario.  The  length  of  its  course  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  about 
770  miles.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  IVIontreal, 
the  distance  is  190  miles.  In  this  part  of  the 
river  there  are  numerous  islands,  shoals,  and 
rapids,  and  it  spreads  out,  also,  in  some  parts, 
into  large  lakes,  the  most  considerable  of  ^vhich 
are  the  lakes  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis. 
Ships  of  600  tons  can  ascend  to  Montreal  with 
little  difficulty;  and  from  thence  the  navigation 
is  continued  to  Kingston  and  Lake  Ontario  by 
canals.  About  90  miles  below  Montreal,  the 
mfluence  of  the  tide  ceases  entirely.  At  Quebec, 
the  river  is  2  miles  across,  and  continues  gra- 
dually increasing  in  breadth,  until  it  enters  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where,  from  Cape  Roziere 
to  Mingan  Harbour,  on  the  Labrador  shore, 
it  is  near  105  miles  wide.  From  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  river 
is  frozen  over  throughout  its  entire  length. 
TheYictoria  bridge,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  crosses 
this  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MontreaL 
(See  MoxTEEAL.) 

Laweence,  the  name  of  several  counties  and 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  16,000.  The  counties 
are  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  IDinois,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Lawbexce,  Gulf  of  St.,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  is  situated 
between  the  western  part  of  Newfoundland,  the 
eastern  shores  of  Labrador,  and  parts  of  the 
provinces  of  Xew  Brunswick,  Xova  Scotia,  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  lExt.  230  miles  long, 
by  the  same  in  width.  It  communicates  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  three  difterent  passages, 
and  contains  many  islands.  Its  fisheries  are 
very  important.  Lat.  between  46^  and  54^  N, 
Lon.  between  53^  and  65^  W. 

Laweexce,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Massachusetts,  26  miles  from  Boston.  Manf, 
Linen  and  cotton  goods.    Fop.  9000. 

Laxas,  lax'-as,  a  river  of  Central  America, 
which  traverses  the  country  between  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific,  and  enters  the  lake 
16  miles  from  Nicaragua. 

Latbach,  lai'-haTc,  a  circle  of  Krain  or  Car- 
niola,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Area.  1110  square  miles.    Fop.  165,000. 

Latbach,  or  Laibach,  the  chief  of  the  pre- 
ceding circle,  and  the  capital  of  the  crownland 
of  Carniola,  situated  on  the  Laybach,  44  miles 
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N.E.  from  Trieste.  It  is  surrounded  with 
several  larg'e  suburbs,  and  contains  a  town- 
house,  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  museum, 
several  schools  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government,  and  many  other  handsome 
public  buildings.  Mmif.  Linen  fabrics,  porce- 
lain, and  refined  sugar.  Fop.  21,000.  Lat.  46° 
1'  4S"  N.  Lon.  14°  30'  E.— This  place  was  taken 
in  1799  by  Bernadotte,  and  in  1809  by  Mac- 
donald;  and  is  well  known  from  the  congress 
which  was  held  in  it  in  1821,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  extinction  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  established  at  Naples  after  the  in- 
surrection in  1820. 

Latbach,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Carniola, 
which  rises  near  Adelsberg,  under  the  name  of 
Poik,  and  loses  itself  in  the  grotto  of  Adelsberg. 
It  afterwards  reappears,  but  is  lost  again  until 
it  arrives  at  Upper  Laybach,  a  small  town  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Laybach,  where  it  becomes 
navigable.   It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Save. 

Lea,  le,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles, 
falling  into  the  Thames  at  Black  wall. 

Lea,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1000. 

Leadhills,  led'-JdLls,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  most  elevated  ground 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  south  part  of  that 
county,  42  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow.  In  the 
hills,  rich  lead-mines  have  been  long  worked ; 
and  from  the  concourse  of  miners,  the  two 
villages  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  have 
gradually  arisen.  Fop.  842. — Allan  Eamsay, 
the  poet,  was  born  here. 

Leake,  leke,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2300. 

Leake,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Mississippi.  Area.  635  square  miles.  Fop. 
6000. 

LEAMiifGTOisr,  or  Leamiij-gton"  Peioes,  lem'- 
ing-ton,  a  market-town  and  watering-place  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  noted  for  its  mineral 
springs,  2  miles  E.  from  Warwick.  It  contains 
five  churches,  including  the  parish  church,  which 
lias  been  lately  rebuilt,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  large  proprietary  college  founded 
in  1844,  a  grammar-school,  pump-rooms,  baths, 
assembly,  concert,  and  reading-rooms,  a  theatre, 
museum,  and  several  libraries.  There  are  also 
several  charitable  institutions  in  the  town,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Warnford  Hospital. 
The  Jephson  Gardens  form  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade. 3£a7if.  Gloves.  Fop.  17,402.— It  is 
connected  with  Warwick  by  railway. 

Leao-Tong.    {See  Ching-King.) 

LEBAifoir,  or  Lib  anus,  leb'-a-non,  "the  white 
mountain,"  a  mountain-chain  of  Syria,  extending 
S.  from  the  vicinity  of  Antioch  nearly  as  far  as 
Sidon.  Its  culminating  peak  is  the  Dhor-el- 
Khodib,  10,050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Druses,  the  most  compact  and  united  body 
of  sectarians  in  Asia,  dwell  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  southern  range  of 
the  Lebanon  chain,  the  western  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  where  they  hold 
exclusive  possession  of  upwards  of  forty  towns 
and  villages,  and,  with  the  Maronites,  share  200 
more.  Eighty  villages  in  other  parts  of  Lebanon 
are  also  peopled  by  them.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  a  Persian,  Mohammed  Ben-Ismail-ed- 
Derazy,  who  settled  in  Egypt  in  1017,  but  who, 
on  account  of  his  fanaticism,  was  driven  from 
the  country,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
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valley  of  Wady-el-Teim.  Here  he  propagated 
his  dogmas,  which  were  afterwards  modified  hy 
Hamza,  whom  the  Druses  venerate  as  their  real 
founder.  Q-aarrels  between  the  Druses  and 
Maronites  have  been  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  in  18G0,  the  former  cruelly  massacred  great 
numbers  of  the  latter.  The  outbreak  was  quelled 
by  some  French  and  Turkish  troops,  and  the 
Druses  were  severely  punished  by  the  Turkish 
government,  several  of  their  chiefs  being  tried 
and  condemned  to  death. 

Lebanon,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Area.  376  square  miles.  Pop. 
28,000. — Also  the  name  of  several  townships, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  8000, 

Lebong,  le-hong',  a  lofty  ridge  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  India,  in  the 
district  of  Kumaon.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is 
nearly  19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lat.  30°  20'  N.    Lo7i.  80°  39'  E. 

Lecce,  letch'-ai,  a  well-built  city  of  S.  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Otranto,  22  miles 
N.W.  from  Otranto.  Its  principal  buildings  are 
the  palace  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  the 
cathedral,  several  other  churches  and  convents, 
a  royal  college,  town-hall,  theatre,  and  hospital. 
Mauf.  V/oollen  and  cotton  goods,  silk,  lace, 
thread,  and  snuff.    Fop.  15,000. 

Lech,  lelc,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the 
Vorarlberg,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles, 
falling  into  the  Daimbe,  25  miles  from  Augs- 
burg. 

Lectouee,  leJc-toor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gers,  situated  on  the  Gers, 
19  miles  N.  from  Auch.  Manf.  Serges  and 
coarse  woollen  fabrics.    Fop.  6500. 

Lrczna,  lekz'-na,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  on 
the  Wiepry,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Lublin.  Fop. 
2500. 

Ledbtjey,  led'-her-re,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Herefordshire,  on  the  Hereford  and 
Gloucester  canal,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Hereford. 
Its  church  is  a  large  building  in  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  detached  tower  and 
steeple.  Manf.  Cordage  and  sack-cloth.  In  its 
vicinity  are  marble-quarries,  hop-grounds,  and 
large  orchards  which  produce  excellent  apples. 
Fop.  5598. 

Lee,  le'y  a  river  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
which  joins  the  Wever. — 2.  A  river  of  Ireland, 
falling  into  Cork  harbour,  after  a  course  of  35 
miles.— 3.  Another  river  of  Ireland,  falling  into 
Tralee  bay. 

Lee,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  vv^ith  a  population  above  3700. 

Lee,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  between 
5000  and  12,000.  They  ai'e  in  Virginia,  Iowa, 
Georgia,  and  Illinois. — Also  the  name  of  several 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

Leeds,  leeds,  the  principal  woollen-manu- 
facturing town  of  England,  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  22  miles  S.W,  from  York.  It 
stands  on  the  Aire,  across  wliich  it  communi- 
cates with  its  suburbs,  Holbeck  and  Hunslet, 
by  bridges.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  w^ell 
built,  and  in  the  modern  part  of  the  town  they 
are  handsome  and  elegant.  In  the  other  parts, 
the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  some 
places  dirty.  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Leeds 
had  but  one  church;  but  \i  is  now  well  supplied, 
having  twenty-four,  including  thoso  in  the 
suburbs,  many  of  which  are  handsome  and 
commodious  buildings.   St.  Peter's,  the  parish 
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church,  was  rebuilt  in  1840,  at  the  cost  of 
£30,000,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cliantrell.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  The 
remaining  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  Com.meveial  Buildings,  containing  news- 
rooms and  offices,  including  those  of  the  Leeds 
Bankruptcy  Court,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
County  Court,  the  town-hall,  a  handsome  and 
imposing  building,  opened  by  Her  Majesty  in 
ISoS;  the  Leeds  Club,  the  borough  gaol  and 
court-house,  the  Central  Market,  the  Free  and 
South  markets,  the  Corn-exchange,  cavalry  bar- 
racks, with  a  large  parade-ground,  a  music-hall, 
theatre,  and  public  baths.  The  town  also  con- 
tains a  great  many  schools,  the  princii^al  of 
which  is  the  Leeds  Free  Grammar  School.  The 
Industrial  School  at  Burmantofts  is  also  an  im- 
portant educational  establishment.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  the  library  founded  by  Dr. 
Priestly  in  1768,  the  Leeds  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  a  school  of  design,  a  museum, 
and  a  flourishing  mechanics'  institute.  The 
chief  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals  are 
the  Leeds  Infirmary,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the 
dispensary  and  hospitals  for  persons  suflering 
from  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  infirmary 
has  a  large  annual  income,  and  there  is  a  school 
of  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  public  dis- 
pensary. There  are,  besides,  various  charitable 
endowments,  estimated  to  produce  upwards  of 
£5000  per  annum.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ings of  Leeds,  however,  are  the  cloth-halls.  It 
is  here  that  all  the  great  sales  of  woollen  cloth 
take  place.  The  Mixed-Cloth  Hall  was  erected 
in  1758,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers,  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  exposing  the  goods  in  the 
street,  as  had  formerly  been  the  practice.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  building,  inclosing  an  open 
ar^.  It  is  thoroughly  lighted,  and  the  colours 
of  the  goods  can  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
open  air.  The  White  or  Undyed  Cloth  Hall  is 
upon  the  same  plan  with  the  others.  It  w^as 
built  in  1775.  The  markets  for  mixed  and  white 
cloths  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Ilanf.  The  staple  article  is  woollen  cloth.  Su- 
perfine cloths  are  manufactured  on  a  great 
scale;  also  kerseymeres,  shalloons,  stuffs,  Scots 
camlets,  blankets,  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
goods.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  felted 
carpets,  silks,  canvas,  hnen,  sacking,  thread, 
flat  and  green  glass,  fine  and  coarse  pottery; 
and  the  town  also  contains  several  iron- 
foundi'ies,  machine  works,  chemical  works,  and 
soap-factories.  Fop.  Of  parliamentary  borough, 
207,153. 

Leeds,  a  tomi  of  the  United  States,  in  Maine, 
20  miles  from  Augusta.    Fop.  2000. 

Leeds,  a  parish  of  British  North.  America, 
Upper  Canada,  15  miles  from  Kingston.  Fop, 
Xot  known. 

Leek,  leeTc,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Macclesfield. 
It  has  two  churches,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, some  almshouses,  a  town-hall,  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  workhouse.  Manf.  Silks 
and  ribbons.  Fop.  14,326. — It  is  connected  with 
Macclesfield  and  Uttoxeter  by  railway. 

Leee,  leer,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the  Leda, 
17  miles  S.  from  Aurich.  Manf.  Hosiery,  Ihiens, 
soap,  iron  wares,  tobacco,  and  vinegar.  Fop. 
7000— This  place  has  a  considerable  shipping 
trade. 

Leesbueq-,  lees'-berg,  a  town  of  the  United  i 
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States,  m  Virginia,  33  miles  N.W.  from 
Washington.    Fop.  2000. 

LEEUWAKDE^f,  loi-vav' -den,  a  town  of  Holland, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fricsland,  on 
the  Ee,  31  miles  W.  irom  Groningen.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  canals.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  arsenal,  the  town-house,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  a 
synagogue,  and  several  churclies.  ILuiif. 
Linen,  paper,  and  printing-establishments. 
Fop.  28,000. 

Leewaed  Islands,  loo'-ard.  The  terms  Lee- 
ward and  Windward,  applied  to  the  West-India 
islands,  were  given  them  from  their  situation  in 
a  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  Carthagena, 
or  Porto  Bello.  The  islands  which  lie  to  lee- 
ward extend  from  Porto  Rica  to  Dominica,  and 
comprise  the  British  islands  of  Anguilla,  St. 
Christopher's,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Monserrat, 
Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  French  is- 
lands are  Marie  Galante  and  Guadaloupe,  with 
all  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  most  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  this  archipelasro. 

Leekosia,  or  Nikosia^  lef-ko'-se-a,  the  capital 
city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  contains  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  now  a 
mosque,  a  good  bazaar,  and  several  convents 
and  churches.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
Manf.  Carpets  and  red  leather.    Fop.  12,000. 

Leghoen,  leg' -horny  (Italian  LiYORisro,  le-vor'- 
no),  a  town  and  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  on  the  Mediterranean,  50 
miles  S.W.  from  Florence.  It  is  situated  in  a 
marshy  district,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  protected  by  numerous  forts  and  batteries. 
The  streets  are  in  general  wide,  straight,  clean, 
and  well  paved,  and  the  private  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  well  built ;  the  town  contains  but 
few  public  buildings  of  interest.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Via  Ferdinanda,  opposite  the  Piazza 
d'Arme,  or  Place  of  Arms,  stands  the  Duomo, 
or  cathedral,  a  Gothic  fabric,  which  contains 
some  fine  paintings.  Besides  this,  there  are 
several  other  churches,  including  places  of 
worship  for  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians, an  elegant  synagogue,  and  a  Turkish 
mosque.  The  ducal  palace  is  a  plain  and  un- 
pretending building.  Near  the  inner  harbour 
is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand  L,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  The  other  public  structures 
are  the  arsenal,  the  theatre,  the  public  baths, 
hospitals,  and  schools.  The  N.  part  of  the 
city  comprises  many  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
and  is  intersected  by  canals.  There  is  safe  and 
good  anchorage  for  shipping  in  the  roadstead 
wliich  lies  outside  the  harbour,  which  consists 
of  two  parts,  called  the  outer  and  inner  harbour. 
The  outer  harbour,  which  is  the  real  port,  is 
difficult  to  enter :  it  is  protected  by  a  mole  of  600 
paces  in  length.  The  iimer  harbour,  sometimes 
called  the  Darsenna,  is  only  a  small  basin.  On 
one  side  of  the  port  is  the  Lazzaretto  of  St.  Rocco, 
said  to  be  the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Em-ope,  and  consisting  of  a  variety  of  buildings, 
divided  into  squares,  through  which  there  is«  a 
constant  and  free  circulation  of  air.  The  ware- 
houses are  airy  and  extensive;  and  the  mer- 
chandize, after  being  opened,  remains  untouched 
for  a  certain  time.  The  lighthouse  of  Leghorn 
stands  on  a  rock  outside  the  harbour,  and  is 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  night.  Leghorn  sup- 
plies the  interior  of  Italy  with  the  produce  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the 
colonies.   In  return,  it  exports  the  produce  and 
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manufactures  of  Tuscany  and  Central  Italy. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  in  Leghorn 
are  the  coral  factories,  in  which  the  coral 
gathered  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Sardinia,  by 
Livornese  coral  boats,  is  made  into  ornaments. 
The  other  manufactures  are  silk,  leather,  paper, 
glass,  and  soap.  Pop.  96,471.  Lat.  43°  30'  N. 
Lon.  10°  17'  E.  Leghorn  was  made  a  free  port 
by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  the  16th  century,  and  it 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  its  prosperity  may 
be  chiefly  attributed. — It  is  connected  with 
Florence  and  Pisa  by  railway. 

Leh,  lay,  a  large  commercial  city  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  situated  near 
the  Indus,  156  miles  E.  from  Cashmere,  in  a 
valley  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  on  the  great  road  across  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  commenced  by  the  Marquess  of 
Dalhousie  about  1846,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Thibet  and  Hindostan  High  Road."  Speaking 
of  this  road  in  connexion  with  Leh,  a  writer  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  August  8,  1863,  says : — 
*'  As  to  the  commerce  which  the  Thibet  road 
will  open,  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  is  the  en- 
trepot of  the  Turkestan  and  Chinese  trade. 
Thither  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Euthan  and 
Chang-Thang  pour  their  cashmere  wool,  their 
brick  tea,  their  borax;  getting  back  by  the 
perilous  mountain  passes,  on  the  backs  of  yaks, 
opium,  saffron,  and  brocades.  This  little  rillet 
of  commerce  will  grow  into  a  broad  and  regular 
river ;  for  Leh  is  connected  with  Yarkund  and 
Lhassa  by  caravans;  and  the  first-named  city 
has  a  population  of  90,000.  It  is  thus  the  tra- 
veller Atkinson  speaks  of  it :  *  The  bazaars  are 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  on  market 
days  present  a  busy  scene.  Rich  silks  and 
porcelain  are  conspicuously  displayed ;  also  em- 
broidered kankalats,  for  -which  the  Khirgiz 
chiefs  give  twenty  and  thirty  horses  in  ex- 
change ;  brick-tea  appears  in  vast  quantities,  as 
well  as  printed  calicoes  from  Kckan.'  Man- 
chester may  prick  up  its  ears  at  'printed 
calico  ;'  all  the  trade  in  that  way  at  present  is 
done  by  Russia  under  a  disadvantage,  and  by  a 
route  incalculably  more  serious  than  ours  will 
be  when  the  Himalayan  road  is  open.  The 
great  defile  of  the  Kara-Korum  may  come  to 
swarm  with  traffic,  and  Leh,  whose  position  was 
not  accurately  known  till  1860,  be  the  inland 
Liverpool  of  Central  Asia."  JPop.  Estimated  at 
15,000.    id/.  34°  11' N.    Xow.  77°40'E. 

Leicester,  a  market-town  of  England,  and 
the  chief  town  of  Leicestershire,  situated  on  the 
Soar,  which  is  crossed  here  by  four  bridges,  in 
the  centre  of  the  finest  wool  district  in  the 
kingdom,  20  miles  from  Rugby.  The  houses 
are,  in  general,  modern.  It  contains  nine 
churches,  the  oldest  of  which  is  St.  Nicholas's,  in 
the  Saxon  style,  consisting  only  of  a  nave  and 
south  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 
There  are,  besides,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  free  grammar-school,  a  large  pro- 
prietary school,  a  county  and  town  gaol, 
infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  exchange, 
guildhall,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  museum, 
mechanics'  institute.  There  are  also  many 
valuable  charities,  including  Trinity  and  Wig- 
ston  hospitals,  and  a  county  hospital.  Manf. 
Chiefly  hosiery,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  seat 
in  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  large  lace 
manufactories.  Top.  41,835.  Leicester  was  a 
populous  city  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  is 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

Leicester,  two  townships  in  the  United 
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States,  one  in  New  York,  and  the  other  in 
Massachusetts.  Neither  has  a  population  above 
3000. 

Leicestershire,  les'-ter-sheer,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham,  S.  by  Warwick  and 
Northampton,  E.  by  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  and 
W.  by  Warwick  and  Derby;  and  between  these, 
for  a  short  distance,  also  by  Staffordshire. 
Area.  803  square  miles.  Besc.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with 
ranges  of  low  hills,  which  are  of  sufficient  ac- 
clivity to  carry  oft"  the  surplus  rain  that  falls  on 
them,  but  not  high  and  steep  enough  to  prevent 
cultivation  in  any  part.  The  soil  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  rich  loam,  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing  lands  and  dairy-farms.  Mivers.  The 
Soar,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent;  the  Wreak, 
the  Anker,  the  Tame,  the  Mease,  and  the 
Devon.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller 
streams.  In  addition  to  these,  the  country  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals.  Fro.  More 
than  half  the  land  is  constantly  kept  in  grass. 
There  are  many  large  dairies.  The  famous 
Stilton  cheese  is  made  near  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  the  county  is  noted  for  a  useful  and  beautiful 
breed  of  black  horses.  The  swine  are  also  of  a 
superior  breed.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
especially  those  of  the  Soar,  the  natural  meadows 
are  rich  and  extensive.  Minerals.  Chiefly  coal 
and  lime.  In  some  parts  the  limestone  affords 
a  rich  lead-ore.  Ironstone  is  found  in  abun- 
dance on  the  Ashby  Wolds,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  slate,  freestone,  and  clay  for  bricks. 
Manf.  Chiefly  hosiery;  with  manufactures  of 
silk 'plush,  fire-bricks,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments.  Fop.  237,412. 

Leichlingeit,  lishe' -ling-en,  a  district  of  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  on  the  Wupper,  12  miles  S.E. 
from  Dusseldorf.  Manf.  Cutlery  and  woollen 
cloths.   Fop.  about  12,000. 

Leigh,  le,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bolton.  Manf. 
Fustians,  cambrics,  and  muslins.  Coal  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  30,052.  A  station 
on  the  Bolton  and  Liverpool  Railway.— Also 
the  name  of  many  other  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Leighton"  Buzzard,  ley'-ton  huz'-zard,  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Bedfordshu'e,  near 
the  Ouse,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford.  Manf. 
Lace  and  straw  plaits.  It  has,  besides,  a  trade 
in  cattle,  corn,  and  grocery.   Fop.  7312. 

Leine,  li'-ne{r),  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  falling  into  the  Nesse. — Another  of 
Lower  Saxony,  which  rises  in  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, and,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  falls  into 
the  Aller,  at  Hudemiihlen. 

Leiningen",  U'-ni7i-gen,  an  old  principality  of 
Germany,  which  is  now  divided  between  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Leinster,  lens'-ter,  a  province  of  Ireland, 
occupying  the  S.E.  part  of  that  island,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Ulster,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Connaught 
and  Munster,  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  sea.  It 
comprises  the  counties  of  Carlo w,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's  and  Queen's,  Longford, 
Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Wieklow,  and  Wex- 
ford, ^mz.  7472  square  miles.  Fop.  1,457,635. 
— It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Fitzgerald 
family,  whose  head  is  the  premier,  and  indeed 
the  only  duke  of  Ireland. 

Leipa,  or  Leippa,  li'-pa,  a  town  of  Austria, 
ill  Bohemia,  21  miles  N.E.  from  Leitmeritz, 
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Manf,  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  glass,  and 
earthenware.   Fop.  7000. 

Leipsic,  or  Leipzig,  lij'^e'-sic,  a  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxony,  on  the  White  Elster,  61  miles 
N.W.  from  Dresden.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  the  defensive  works  have  long  been  dis- 
mantled, and  the  ramparts  converted  into 
promenades  and  public  gardens.  The  town 
has  four  large  suburbs,  and  contains  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  one  spacious  square. 
Among  the  public  edifices,  the  most  remarlcable 
are  the  exchange,  the  town-house,  the  cloth-hall, 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  University 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  by  Heideloff,  the  theatre,  the 
arsenal,  an  orphan-house,  a  foundling-hospital, 
an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  house  of 
correction,  with  a  separate  ward  for  lunatics, 
and  various  important  schools.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  the  ^castle,  called  the  Pleissenburg, 
now  used  as  barracks,  the  observatory,  which 
stands  on  this  castle,  the  Konigshaiis,  near 
the  town-hall,  and  the  Augusteum,  which  was 
opened  in  1835,  and  forms  a  noble  addition  to 
the  university.  The  university  of  Leipsic  was 
founded  in  1409 :  it  has  a  library,  containing 
several  rare  and  beautiful  editions  of  the 
classics,  many  oriental  manuscripts,  and  a 
variety  of  antiquities,  gems,  medals,  and  natural 
curiosities.  Manf.  Linen,  silk,  velvets  and 
velveteens,  soap,  playing-cards,  leather,  hosiery, 
tobacco,  jewellery,  snuff,  chocolate,  musical  in- 
struments, with  large  engraving,  printing,  and 
dyeing  establishments.  It  is,  besides,  a  great 
entrepot  of  trade.  A  great  amount  of  business 
is  done  at  the  three  great  fairs,  which  take  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  The  book  trade  forms  a  remark- 
able and  peculiar  feature  in  the  commerce  of 
<  Leipsic,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  the  grand  em- 
porium of  Germany,  booksellers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  attending  the  Easter  fair  to  make  pur- 
chases. Fop.  78,495.  Leipsic  was  taken  by 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  in  1756.  In  the  autumn 
of  1813  its  environs  became  the  scene  of  several 
most  sanguinary  actions,  in  one  of  which  the 
French,  under  Napoleon  I.,  were  defeated  by  the 
allies.  It  has  communication  by  railway  with 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Weimar, 
and  Zwickau. 

Leisnig,  lise'-nig,  a  town  of  Saxony,  26  miles 
S.E.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
goods,  bricks,  tiles,  and  tobacco-pipes.  Fop. 
1600.  Schwartz,  the  reputed  inventor  of  gun- 
powder, was  born  here. 

Leith,  leeth,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  called  Inver- 
leith,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh,  of  which  it 
is  the  seaport.  It  is  divided  by  the  Water  of 
Leith  into  two  parts,  called  South  and  North 
Leith,  which  are  connected  by  two  drawbridges 
and  a  stone  bridge  thrown  across  the  river.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  modern 
streets,  it  is  irregularly  built,  the  streets  being 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part, 
old-fashioned  and  inconvenient.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  churches,  one  in 
South  Leith  and  the  other  in  North  Leith ;  and 
several  other  churches  and  chapels  for  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians, 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  and  noncon- 
formists of  different  denominations.  Adjacent 
to  the  parish  church  in  South  Leith  is  James 
the  Sixth's  hospital,  founded  by  the  kirk-scssion 
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in  1614.  There  is  also  the  high  school  of  Leith, 
the  exchange,  containing  the  assembly-rooms, 
sale-rooms,  subscription-library,  and  reading- 
room.  The  custom-house,  wliich  contains  also 
the  excise-office,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour.  To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  baths 
of  Seafield.  The  edifice  in  which  these  arc  con- 
tained is  light  and  elegant,  and  an  excellent 
hotel  is  attached  to  it.  The  prison  was  erected 
in  1565.  In  1800  extensive  works  were  pro- 
jected for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour :  a 
magnificent  suit  of  wet  docks  was  planned,  and 
two  of  these  beautiful  basins  were  soon  opened 
for  shipping.  These  docks  comprehend  nearly 
eight  acres,  together  with  three  graving-docks ; 
and  a  new  basin  called  the  Victoria  Dock,  wliich 
has  been  recently  formed.  The  harbour  of 
Leith  has  been  gradually  improved  by  running 
out  wooden  and  stone  piers  into  the  sea,  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  which  a  lighthouse  has 
been  erected.  Commerce.  Leith  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe;  such  as  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  Portuj,al,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  vessels 
are  alco  constantly  sailing  to  and  from  the 
West  Indies  and  America ;  and  it  has  a  large 
coasting  trade  to  the  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  Greenland  fishery  is  also 
prosecuted  with  great  activity.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant: they  consist  chiefly  of  rope,  canvas, 
glass,  and  soap ;  sugar -refining  is  also  carried 
on,  preserved  meats  are  made  for  sea-going 
vessels,  and  there  are  several  breweries,  iron- 
works, and  cooperages.  Shipbuilding,  also,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fop. 
33,628.  Lat.  55°  58'  N.  Lon.  3°  10'  W.— It  was 
burned  in  1541  by  an  English  fleet,  and,  in  1549, 
it  Avas  occupied  by  French  troops,  who  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Mary  of  Guise.  In  1832  it 
was  made  a  parliamentary  borough. 

Leith  Rivee,  or  Water  of  Leith,  forms 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  but  is  otherwise  unim- 
portant for  commercial  purposes. 

Leitmekitz,  lite'-mer-itz,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  34  miles  N.W.  from  Prague.  It 
has  an  old  but  handsome  cathedral,  several 
churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  town-hall,  and 
a  gymnasium.    Fop.  5500. 

Leitkim,  le'-trim,  a  maritime  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Connaught,  bounded 
S.AV.  by  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  N.AV.  by  the 
Bay  of  Donegal,  N.E.  by  Donegal  and  Ferma- 
nagh, and  E.  and  S.E.  by  Cavan  and  Longford. 
Area.  613  square  miles.  Gen.  Besc.  Extremely 
uneven,  behig  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
bogs  and  high  mountains,  the  latter  of  which, 
however,  afford  sufficient  herbage  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Bivers.  The  Shannon,  Blackwater,  Yellow 
River,  and  Bonnet.  Lakes.  Allen,  Melvin,  and 
Rinn.  Fro.  Potatoes,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and 
oats  in  great  abundance.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead, 
and  copper.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen  goods  for 
home  consumption.    Fop.  104,744. 

Leman,  Lake.    {See  Geneva,  Lake  or.) 

Leman,  a  river  in  Devonshire,  joining  the  Exe 
near  Tiverton. 

Lembekg,  lem'-hairg,  a  city  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  situated  on  the  Peltew,  a  branch  of  the 
Dniester,  185  miles  S.E. from  Cracow.  It  was  once 
fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  now  converted 
into  streets  and  public  walks.  The  lofty  towers 
and  domes  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals,  and  the  numerous  churches, 
and  the  heig^ht  and  massive  appearance  of  the 
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houses,  most  of  which  are  built  of  freestone, 
give  the  town  an  imposing'  appearance,  particu- 
larly at  a  distance.  It  is  Ihe  seat  of  a  civil  and 
and  military  governor,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop. 
The  public  institutions  are  a  university,  a  town- 
hall,  two  gymnasia,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a 
public  library,  a  synagogue  lor  Jews,  and  nume- 
rous schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  jewel- 
lery, beer,  and  spirits.   JPop.  50,000, 

Lembekg,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  lihine,  2  miles  E.  from  Pirmasenz. 
Fop.  1250. 

liEMGo,  lem'-go,  a  town  of  Lippe  Detmold,  on 
the  Bega,  18  miles  S.  fromMinden.  It  has  seve- 
ral churches,  a  palace,  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
for  noble  ladies,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  meerschaum 
pipes.  Fop.  4500. — This  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Hanse  towns. 

Lemnos,  or  Stalimetste,  lem'-nos,  an  island  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  x\rchipelago,  between 
Monte  Santo,  or  Mount  Athos,  and  the  Helles- 
pont. Area.  148  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, with  a  fertile  soil,  producing  oil,  wine, 
corn  and  fruits.  Fop.  8000.— The  Towisr  of 
Lemnos,  or  Stalimene,  the  capital,  has  a  small, 
but  good  harbour.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on 
here,  and  the  town  has  a  small  trade  in  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.    Fop.  1000. 

Len,  leyi,  a  river  of  England,  in  Kent,  falling 
into  the  Medway,  at  Maiclstone. 

Lena,  le-na',  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  N.W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and, 
after  a  course  of  2400  miles,  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  numerous  mouths,  betweeen  lat.  72° 
and  73°  N.,  and  Ion.  125°  and  130°  E. 

Lenawee,  len-a-ioe',  a  county  of  Michigan, 
U.S.    Area.  735  square  miles.   Fop.  27,000. 

Lenczicz,  or  Leczya,  lejih'-zilcs,  a  fortified 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Lublin,  situated  on  the  Wieprz,  105  miles  S.E. 
from  AVarsaw.    Fop.  4000. 

LENZORAisr,  len-ko-ran' ,  a  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  situated  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Tahsh,  in  the  government  of  Trans- 
caucasia, 55  miles  S.W.  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Kur.  It  is  a  mean  and  ill-built  town,  but 
derives  some  importance  from  being  a  station 
of  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  Fop. 
2500. 

Lenoire,  le-nor',  a  comity  of  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.    Area.  385  square  miles.    Fop.  8000. 

Leitox,  len' -ox,  a  post-township  of  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.,  100  miles  W.from  Boston.  Fop.  80C0. 
— Another  in  Madison  county,  New  York.  Fop. 
2300. 

Lens,  lens,  a  parish  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Pas-de-Calais,  9  miles  N.  from 
Arras.  Fop.  3000. — A  battle  was  fought  here, 
in  1648,  between  the  Spanish  forces  and  those 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  gained  the  victory. 

Lens,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  situated  on  the  Dender,  9  miles  N.W. 
from  Mons.    Fop.  2000. 

Lentint,  len-te'-ne,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  15  miles  S.W.  from 
Catania.  There  is  a  fishery  on  the  lake  which 
affords  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Fop.  5200. 

Leoben,  lai-o'-hen,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Upper 
Styria,  on  the  Mur,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Vienna. 
There  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Fop.  2500.— The  peace  of  Leo 
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ben  was  concluded  here  between  Austria  and 
France  in  1797. 

Leominster,  lem'-ster,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  Lugg, 
12  miles  N.  from  Hereford.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  a  large  and  handsome  building,  besides 
numerous  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town- 
hall,  gaol,  market-house,  a  free  grammar-school, 
and  many  charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Hats 
and  gloves;  there  is  also  some  trade  in  felts  and 
leather.   Fop.  5658. 

liEOMiNSTER,  a  towuship  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  35  miles  from  Boston. 
Fop.  3500. 

Leon,  lai-one',  an  old  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that  country,  which 
now  forms  the  modern  provinces  of  Leon,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  Zaraora,  and  Palencia.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Estremadura,  Old  Castile,  Galicia, 
and  Portugal,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
oblong,  200  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
168  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  Area.  20,060 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W,, 
with  an  elevated  plain  in  the  centre  and  S.E. 
part  of  the  district.  Ficers.  The  Douro,  Sil, 
Pisuerga,  Tera,  and  Bernesga.  Pro.  The  soil, 
especially  in  the  central  plain,  is  fertile  and 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  flax,  fraits, 
and  vegetables.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  reared 
and  fed  on  the  high  lands,  and  asses  and 
mules  are  bred,  which  are  sent  into  all  parts  of 
Spain,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  strength 
and  size.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.    Fop.  1,100,000. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Asturias,  Palencia,  Toro, 
Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Galicia.  Area.  5894 
square  miles.    Fop.  348,756. 

liEON,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  kingdom 
and  province,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Torio  and  Bernesga,  174  miles  N.W.  from 
Madrid.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  by 
circular  bastions.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  the  old  mansions  which  are  found  in 
many  of  them,  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  It 
contains  several  handsome  churches  and  con- 
vents, an  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  town-house, 
and  gymnasium.  The  cathedral  of  Leon  sur- 
passes in  grandeur  and  beauty  all  similar 
edifices  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  finer  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  can  be  found  in  Europe, 
Manf.  Chiefly  leather  and  earthenware  Fop. 
5720. 

Leon,  Isla  de,  an  insulated  tract  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Spain,  containing  Cadiz,  which  is 
built  on  a  promontory  that  projects  from  it.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  channel 
of  Santi  Petri.  JExt.  10  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  2. 

Leon,  Isla  de,  or  San  Fernando,  a  town  of 
Spain,  situated  on  the  above  island,  7  miles 
S.E.  from  Cadiz.  It  is  surrounded  with  strong 
defensive  works.  It  contains  many  handsome 
streets,  and  spacious  squares,  but  the  houses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  has 
several  churches,  a  nunnery,  barracks,  hospital, 
naval  college,  and  observatory.  Manf  Leather, 
starch,  and  vermicelli.  Fop.  9500.  The  naval 
arsenal  of  La  Carraca  is  situated  mid-way  be- 
tween this  tov/n  and  Cadiz,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island. 

Leon,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  South  America,  standing  near  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Leon  Managua,  10 
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tniles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  many 
convents  and  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  uni- 
versity. 23,000.  Lat.  12^  25'  X.  Lon. 
86^  5(y  W.— The  Lake  is  35  miles  long,  and  15 
broad,  and  communicates  with  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua  by  the  river  Tepitapa. 

Leon,  a  town  of  jVlexico,  in  the  government 
of  Guanaxuato,  35  miles  N.W.  from  Gua- 
naxuato.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  21^  1'  N.  Lon.  103^ 
39'  W.— Also  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  South 
America. 

LEo:f,  New,  a  department  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  bounded  by  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  Tamauhpas,  and  Cohahuila.  Area. 
21,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in 
general,  though  there  are  tracts  of  considerable 
fertility  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  Rivers. 
The  principal  is  the  Tigre.  Fro.  Chiefly  live 
stock,  and  grain  and  fruits  common  to  tropical 
comitries.  Minerals.  Lead,  silver,  gold,  and 
salt.  Foj).  102,000.  Lat.  between  24°  and  27° 
N.  ton.  between  99°  and  100°  W.  Monterey 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  province. 

Leoxaed,  St.,  lai'-o-nar,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Yienne,  10  miles  E. 
from  Limoges.  Man/.  Leather,  paper,  and 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  iOOO. 

LEOjrAEDS,  St.,  len'-ards,  a  watering-place  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  about  a  mile  W.  from 
Hastings,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  handsome 
row  of  buildings,  called  the  Parade,  fronting  the 
sea.  It  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  ^^'ith  a 
fixed  population  of  about  1600.— St.  Leoxaeds 
FoEEST  is  an  inclosed  tract  of  about  10,000 
acres,  2  miles  from  Horsham.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  wood  of  Anderida,  which,  in  the 
Saxon  period,  comprised  the  weald  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent. 

Leopoldo,  San,  lai'-o-pol-do,  a  German 
colony  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Pedro-  1 
tlo-Sul.  Area.  2500  square  miles.  Dese.  Fer-  , 
tile,  and  traversed  by  navigable  streams.  Fro.  \ 
Maize,  wheat,  manioc,  and  sugar-cane.  Fop.  j 
Estimated  at  5000.  Lat.  between  29°  and  30°  S. 
— The  capital  town  of  the  colony  is  of  the  same  1 
name.  It  is  situated  about  30  miles  X.  from 
Port  Alegre. 

Lepanto,  or  Epakto,  le-pan'-to,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Greece,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Patras. 
Fop.  3000.  A  memorable  sea-fight  took  place  off 
Lepanto,  in  1571,  between  the  Turkish  fleet  and  a 
fleet  composed  of  Spanish,  Maltese,  Genoese  and 
Venetian  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Don 
John  of  Austria.  The  Turks  were  defeated  with 
great  loss. 

Lepanto,  Gule  of.  {See  Coeixth,  Gule  or.) 
-  Lepe,  lai'-pai,  a.  seaport  town  of  Spain,  near  the 
Atlantic,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Huelva.  Fop. 
3100. 

Lepton,  lep'-ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Huddersfield.   Fop.  About.4000. 

Leeici,  ler-e-che,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  6  miles  S.E. 
from  Spezzia.    Fop.  5300. 

Leetda,  lei-'-e-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Segre,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Barce- 
lona.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved, 
excepting  on  the  quay,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  to^vn.    It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  i 
has  a  cathedral,  several  parish  churches,  and  a  | 
military  hosx)ital.   Its  universitj%  formerly  in  j 
repute,  was  suppressed  by  Philip  V.  Fop. 
16,634. — In  1707  this  place  was  stormed  by  the 
French,  and  in  1810  it  was  again  taken  by  I 
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French  troops  under  Suchet.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  PfiOviNCE  of  the  same  name.  Area.  6140 
square  miles.    Fop.  19S,00(}. 

Leeins,  Isles,  let-'-d,  a  group  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  the  department  of  Var,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat, 
and  some  smaller  islets. 

Leema,  lair'-ma,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Arlanza,  19  miles  S.  from 
Burgos.   Fop.  3000. 

Leema,  a  town  of  the  Mexican  Empire, 
standing  24  miles  S.W.  from  Mexico,  near  one 
of  the  head  streams  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Chapala.  It  is  8550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.   Fop.  4000. 

Leewick,  ler'-rik,  t\iQ  chief  town  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  on  the  spacious  harbour  called 
Lerwick  or  Bressay  Sound,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Sumburgh  Head.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street  next  the  quay,  with  several  lanes  diverg- 
ing fi'om  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Shetland 
courts  of  law,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort.  It  also 
contains  a  free  church,  and  places  of  worship 
for  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
The  remains  of  an  old  castle  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  margin  of  a  lake  near  the  town.  Manf. 
Straw  plait.  Fop.  3061,  cliiefly  employed  in  the 
herring  and  whale  fisheries. 

Lesbos,  les'-bos.    {See  Mittlexe.) 

Lesghistan,  les'-gis-fan,  a  province  in  the 
Eussian  government  of  Transcaucasia,  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Daghistan.  The  Lesghis  have  been 
tributary  to  Russia  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century. 

Lesina,  les'-e-na,  anciently  called  Pharos,  an 
island  of  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  Ijing  oft'  the 
S.  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  from  2  to  6.  Besc.  Un- 
dulating and  fertile,  producing  wine,  figs,  and 
rosemary.  The  island  contains  quarries  of  ex- 
cellent marble,  and  there  are  valuable  anchovy 
fisheries  on  the  coast.  Fop.  9500.— Its  chief 
town,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  is  of  the 
same  name.  Man/.  Oil  and  spirit  extracted 
from  the  rosemary  that  arrows  on  the  island. 
Fop.  1500. 

Lesixa,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Foggia.  It  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  a  salt  lagoon,  which 
extends  for  12  miles  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.    Fop.  1500. 

Lesmahagow,  or  Abbey  Geeex,  les-ma- 
hai'-goic,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  on 
the  Nethan,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Lanark.  The 
parish  contains  several  villages,  of  which  Les- 
mahagow  is  the  largest.  Cannel  coal  is  found 
in* the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  8000.— The  Falls 
of  Clyde  are  in  this  parish. 

Lessen,  les'-sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  15  miles 
S.E.  from  Merienwerder.   Fop.  1.500. 

Lessines,  les-seen',  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
Hainault,  on  the  Dender,  20  miles  N.\V.  from 
Mens.    Manf.  Chicory  and  salt.    Fop.  5000. 

Lessoe,  or  LASsoE,'/fi>'-yo',  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Cattegat,  lying  11  miles  off  the  E. 
coast  of  Jutland.  Area.  42  square  miles.  Bcse. 
Level,  and  encompassed  by  banks.  Fop.  2500, 
chiefly  occupied  in  fishmg  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Letteijkennt,  let-ter-ken-ne,  a  small  market- 
tov\-n  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  15 
miles  2\  .W.  from  Liftbrd.  It  has  a  trade  in  iron, 
coal,  bark,  and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district.   Fop.  2000. 

Leuca,  Capo  di,  Zui'-oo-i'a,  the  S.E.  extremity 
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of  Italy,  27  miles  S.  from  Otranto.  Lat.  39°  48' 
N.    Lon.  18°  22'  E. 

Leuce,  or  the  Isle  of  Sebpents,  loose',  a 
small  island  in  the  Black  Sea,  25  miles  S.E.  from 
the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

Leuchaks,  lu -Tears,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  6  miles  N.W.  from  St. 
Andrews,  with  a  station  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee  Railway.    Pop.  2000. 

Leuk,  or  LoUECHE,  look,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Canton  Valais,  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Sion.  Fop.  1000.  About  5  miles  N.  from  this 
town  are  the  warm  saline  baths  of  Leuk,  nearly 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  are 
visited  by  a  great  number  of  persons  every  year 
during  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Leuthen",  loi'-tain,  the  name  of  several 
villages  in  Germany,  one  of  which,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  is  noted  for  being  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Austrians,  in  1757,  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia. 

Levant,  le-vant'.  This  term  properly  signi- 
fies the  East ;  but  it  has  been  commonly  applied 
to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  more 
especially  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  fre- 
quented by  Europeans  for  mercantile  purposes. 

Levante,  lai-van'-tai,  a  province  of  the  duchy 
of  Genoa,  in  Italy.  Area.  260  square  miles. 
Fop.  80,000. 

Ijeven,  Loch,  le'-ven,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Kinross,  about  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  contains  four  islands,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  anciently 
a  royal  residence.  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned 
here  in  1567-8,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  her 
abdication  of  the  Scottish  crown.  She  escaped 
from  it  in  1568,  to  meet  with  an  imprisonment 
of  much  longer  duration  and  more  fatal  termi- 
nation in  England.  Loch  Leven  abounds  with 
pike,  perch,  eels,  char,  and  very  fine  trout. 

Leven,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  Loch 
Lomond,  and,  after  a  course  of  7  miles,  joining 
the  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton  Castle. — Another  in 
Fifeshire,  issuing  from  Loch  Leven,  and,  after  a 
course  of  14  miles,  entering  the  Firth  of  Forth 
at  Leven. 

Leven,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Kir- 
kaldy.  Manf.  Linen  and  tiles.  There  is  also  a 
large  iron  foundry  in  the  town.   Fop.  2100. 

Leven,  a  river  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
forming  the  channel  of  communication  between 
Windermere  and  Morecambe  Bay. 

Leven,  Black  and  White,  two  small  rivers 
of  England,  in  Cumberland. 

Leven  ZD,  lai-vain'-zo,  a  village  of  Piedmont, 
11  miles  N.  from  Nice.  Fop.  1500.  General 
Massena  was  born  here. 

Lever,  le'-ver,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Leveeton,  le'-ver-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2300. 

Lewes,  loo'-es,  a  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  on  the  Ouse,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Brighton.  It  contains  several  churches, 
some  of  which  are  of  ancient  date,  and  numerous 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  It  has  also  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  county-hall,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, barracks,  assembly-rooms,  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  county  gaol.  Manf.  Paper, 
leather,  cordage,  and  twine ;  the  town  has  also 
an  active  trade  in  corn  and  malt.  Near  this 
town,  in  1264,  Henry  III.  was  defeated  by  Simon 
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de  Moritford,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle.  Fop. 
53,895. 

Lewis,  loo'-is,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
northerly  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  parted  by  two  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
two  small  rivers  that  run  into  them  from  Lake 
Langabhat,  into  two  divisions,  the  southern  of 
which  is  called  Harris,  and  the  northern  Lewis. 
Area.  Estimated  at  1090  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  coastline  is  greatly  indented,  and  much  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  peat.  Fro.  Barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefliy 
engaged  in  fishing,  rearing  and  feeding  cattle, 
and  other  agricultural  pursuits.  Manf.  Coarse 
woollen  cloth  for  home  consumption,  and 
earthenware.  Fop.  23,666.  Lat.  between  57^* 
40'  and  58°  32'  N.  Zon.  between  6°  and  7°  W. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island,  or  the  parish  of 
Lewis,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Ross,  while  the 
parish  of  Harris  is  considered  a  part  of  Inver- 
ness. 

Lewis,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  New  York.  Area.  1122 
square  miles.  Fop.  25,000. — 2.  In  Virginia, 
formed  in  1816,  from  part  of  Harrison  county. 
Area.  600  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000. — 3.  In 
Kentucky.  Area.  316  square  miles.  Fop.  8000. 
— 4.  In  Missouri.  Area.  520  square  miles.  Fop, 
7000. 

Lewis  Island,  in  the  Dampier  Archipelago, 
lying  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Australia,  in  lat.  20° 
30'  S. ;  lon.  116°  30'  E. 

Lewis  Riveb,  a  river  of  N.  America,  some- 
times called  the  Great  Snake  River,  which  rises 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  900  miles,  enters  the  Columbia, 
about  400  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Lewisham,  loo'-ish-dm,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Kent,  on  the  Ravensbourne,  5  miles  S.E.  from 
London.  There  are  many  villas  and  mansions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  merchants 
and  others  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building, 
containing  some  fine  monuments.  There  is  a 
free  grammar-school  in  the  village,  founded  in 
1656.    Po;?.  22,880. 

Lewistown,  a  township  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.,  on  the  Juniata  river,  140  miles  N.W.  from 
Philadelphia.  Fop.  3000.  Also  the  name  of 
other  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Lew-Kew  Islands.    {See  Loo-Choo.) 

Lexington,  lex' -ing-ton,  a  central  district  in 
South  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  834  square  miles. 
Fop.  13,000. 

Lexington,  a  post  township  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  11  miles  N.W.  from 
Boston.  Fop.  2000.  The  first  battle  m  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies 
in  N.  America  was  fought  here  on  April  19th, 
1775,  and  ended  disastrously  for  the  British. — 
Also  the  name  of  several  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Lexington,  a  post-town  of  Kentucky,  U.S., 
on  Town  Fork,  a  small  stream  which  enters  the 
Elkhorn,  60  miles  S.E.  from  Louisville.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a 
market-house,  a  Masonic  hall,  a  public  library, 
a  university,  an  academy  for  females,  and  several 
places  of  worship.  Manf.  Hardware  goods,  and 
cotton  and  woollen  stufis.  It  has  also  paper- 
mills,  rope-walks,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
Fop.  9321. 

Leyden,  li'-den,  a  city  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  23 
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miles  S.W.  from  Amsterdam.  The  town  is  ob- 
long- in  form,  and  is  traversed  by  canals,  which, 
by  their  various  intersections,  form  upwards  of 
60  islands,  connected  by  upwards  of  100  small 
bridges,  mostly  of  wood.  The  principal  streets 
are  broad,  well  paved,  and  somewhat  raised  in 
the  middle ;  so  that  no  water  can  remain  on 
them.  The  street  in  which  the  Stadthouse  or 
Town-hall  is  situated,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  extends,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  built  with  the 
gable-ends  facing  the  street.  Many  of  them  are 
five  or  six  stories  high.  Of  the  public  buildings, 
the  Stadthouse  is  a  magnificent  structure  with 
a  stone  front.  There  are  seventeen  churches  in 
the  city,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  the 
Gothic  style.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
very  ancient  castle  or  fort,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Komans.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  are  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  and 
the  hospitals.  The  university,  founded  in  1575, 
was  formerly  famous  throughout  Europe.  Con- 
nected with  it  are  museums  of  natural  history, 
cabinets  of  comparative  anatomy,  an  Egyptian 
museum,  botanic  garden,  and  an  extensive 
library.  There  are,  besides,  many  learned  insti- 
tutions. Manf.  Woollen  goods,  soap,  chamois, 
or  more  correctly,  shamoyed  leather  and  parch- 
ment, the  inhabitants  also  carry  on  a  conside- 
rable trade  in  butter,  cheese,  and  grain.  The 
best  editions  of  the  classics  were  formerly  pro- 
duced at  Leyden,  and  printing,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  formed  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
trade  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced. 
Fop.  37,399.  Lat.  52°  9'  N.  Lon.  4°  29'  E. 
In  1573,  Leyden  sustained  a  long  siege  from  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  ultimately  obliged  to  with- 
viraw  from  the  walls ;  in  1655,  it  was  ravaged  by 
the  plague,  and  in  1807  a  great  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 

Leyden,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S.,  108 
miles  from  Albany.    Pop.  2500. 

Leyland,  lai'-land,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  6  miles  S.  from  Preston.  It  com- 
prises several  townships,  and  has  numerous 
churches  and  endowed  schools  within  its  limits. 
Fop.  14,000. 

Leyte,  lai'-e-tai,  one  of  the  Phihppine  islands, 
lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Samar.  Uxt.  130  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  35.  It  pro- 
duces cotton,  rice,  ebony,  and  other  fine  woods. 
'Fop.  95,000. 

Leytha,  li'-ta,  a  tributary  of  the  Raab,  in 
Germany,  which,  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Austria  and  Hungary ;  after  a  course  of 
90  miles  it  joins  the  Raab,  close  to  the  town  of 
that  name. 

Leyton,  lai'-ion,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  Essex,  5  miles  N.E.  from  London, 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.    Pop.  4000. 

LiANCOUBT,  le'-an-Jcoor,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise,  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Clermont.  Pop.  1500. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Paris  and  Brussels  Railway. 

LiBANUs,  lib'-a-nus,  a  lofty  mountain  range  of 
Syria,  the  ancient  Lebanon.    {See  LEBANOiNr.) 

LiBAU,  le-hoit',  a  seaport-town  of  European 
Russia,  in  Courland,  on  the  Baltic,  119  miles 
S.W.  from  Riga.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  salt 
herrings.  Pop.  9000. 
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Liberia,  li-heer'-e-a,  an  independent  negro 
republic  of  W.  Africa,  established  in  1823. 
Area.  20,000  square  miles.  This  country  has 
been  purchased  in  portions  from  time  to  time 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved.  It  produces  cofiee, 
indigo,  camphor,  ginger,  arrow-root,  hides, 
ivory,  and  gold  dust.  Pop.  200,000,  of  whom 
a  fourth  are  free  blacks  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  are  aborigines  or  captives 
released  from  slave-ships.  Lat.  between  4°  50' 
and  7°  N.  Lon.  between  6°  50'  and  12°  39'  W. 
Monrovia,  on  Cape  Mesurado,  is  the  capital  of 
the  district. 

Liberty,  lih'-er-te,  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S., 
lying  on  the  sea  coast.  Pop.  9000. — Also  the 
name  of  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
5000. 

LiBETHBANUA,  W -het-han-ya,  a  free  town  of 
Hungary,  11  miles  E.  from  Neusohl.  Mavf. 
Hardware  and  earthenware.  There  are  largo 
mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  1600. 

LiBouRNE,  le-hoorn',  a  trading  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  good  barracks  for  cavalry.  Manf. 
Woollen  stuffs,  cordage,  and  glass ;  shipbuilding 
is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  the 
town  has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and 
iron.  Pop.  12,000. — This  place  was  founded  by 
Edward  I.  of  England,  in  1286. 

Libyan  Desert,  lih'-i-an,  a  region  of  N. 
Africa,  including  portions  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and 
Barca. 

Licata.    ((S'ee  Alicata.) 

Lichfield,  lich'-feeld,  a  city  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  20 
miles  S.E.  from  Stafford.  It  is  neat  and  well 
built,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  principal  s  treets 
and  some  smaller  ones.  It  is  the  residence  of 
many  dignitaries  of  the  church  connected  with 
the  cathedral,  and  a  number  of  good  families  are 
in  consequence  attracted  to  the  place.  The 
cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
667.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved 
since  1660.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  kingdom,  extending  411  feet  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  153  in  breadth  across 
the  transepts  from  N.  to  S.  A  spire,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  carved  stonework,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  building,  to  the  height  of  258 
feet,  two  smaller  ones  being  placed  at  the  west 
end.  The  interior  is  finished  with  corresponding 
elegance  and  splendour.  Over  thegreat  west  doors 
that  open  into  the  nave  is  placed  a  very  splendid 
circular  window,  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
James,  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
A  number  of  interesting  monuments  are  dis- 
persed through  the  building,  including  one  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  native  of 
Lichfield.  St.  Mary's  chapel  is  uncommonly 
rich  and  beautiful.  The  library  belonging  to 
the  cathedral  contains  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad 
and  other  literary  rarities.  The  bishop's  palace 
is  situated  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  deanery  stands  W.  from  the  palace. 
In  addition  to  the  cathedral,  Lichfield  contains 
several  churches  and  numerous  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  market-house,  the  guildhall,  and  gaol,  the 
theatre,  the  market,  and  a  free  grammar-school, 
at  which  Addison,  Ashmole,  Garrick,  and 
Johnson  were  educated.    Nearly  opposite  to  it 
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is  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  originally  a  mo- 
nastery. There  are,  besides,  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  Mavf.  Carpets,  harness 
and  earriag-cs.  There  are  also  several  breweries 
in  the  city.    J?o-p.  6893. 

LicnTEJVAu,  leezli -te-nou,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Baden  and  Prussia,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  1600. 

LiCHTENBEEG,  leezh'-ten-hairg,  a  principality 
of  Germany,  in  the  S.  of  llhenish  Prussia.  Area. 
236  square  miles.  Desc.  Well  wooded  and  hilly. 
Fop,  40,000.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the 
lordship  of  Baumholder.  It  was  erected,  into 
a  principahty  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg-  in 
1816,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1834. 

LiCHTENSTEiiv,  leezJi' -ten-stine,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Zwickau.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain crowned  by  a  castle.    Fop.  3500 

LiCHTERVELDE,  leezh'-tev-veld,  a  parish  and 
town  of  Belgium,  12  miles  S.  from  Bruges. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather  and 
tobacco.   Fop.  6000. 

Licking,  lih'-ing,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Area.  640  square  miles.    Fop.  40,000. 

Licking,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rises  in  Kentucky,  and  joins  the  Ohio  opposite 
Cincinnati. — Another  in  Ohio,  a  tributary  of  the 
Muskingum. 

LicoRDiA,  le-Tcor'-de-a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  6 
miles  from  Caltagirone.   Fop.  7000. 

LiEBENAU,  le'-be-7ioti,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Liechtenstein,  principality  of,  leezli'-ten- 
stine,  a  small  independent  state  of  South  Ger- 
many,inclosed bya  part  of theTyrolandtlie  Swiss 
canton  of  St.  Gall.  Area.  53  square  miles. 
Fop.  6500. 

Liege,  le'-aizh,  a  province  of  Belgium,  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by 
Limburg,  Luxembourg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Namur 
and  S.  Erabant.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
province  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  Area.  1120  square  miles.  Fesc. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  an  midu- 
lating  plain,  except  in  the  S.  and  E.,  where  it  is 
hilly,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests.  Fivers. 
The  principal  is  the  Maas.  Of  the  subordinate 
streams,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Ourthe, 
the  Ambleve,  and  the  Vesdre.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters.  Fro.  Corn,  wine,  and 
hops.  Large  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  are  fed  on  the  extensive  pasture  lands  of 
the  province.  Iron  and  coal  of  an  excellent 
quality  are  found,  as  well  as  alum,  lead,  and 
calamine.  Manf.  Firearms  and  hardware  of 
every  description,  glass,  and  woollen,  linen  and 
cotton  goods.   Fop.  537,218. 

Liege,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 
situated  54  miles  S.E.  from  Brussels,  on  the 
Maas,  which,  on  entering  the  town,  divides 
into  a  number  of  branches,  bordered  by  quays 
and  crossed  by  handsome  bridges.  The  town  is 
compact,  but  in  some  parts  the  streets  are 
narrow,  dirty,  and  thinly  inhabited;  while  in 
other  parts  there  are  broad  streets,  neat  squares, 
and  quays,  and.  agreeable  promenades.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  an  ill-built  town,  without 
that  cleanliness  and  neatness  which  mark  most 
towns  of  the  Netherlands.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Lambert,  built  in  the  eighth  century,  a  plain 
Gothic  edifice,  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  the  townJiall,  the  university  founded 
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in  1817,  the  theatre,  the  arsenal,  and  the  lyceum, 
or  great  provincial  school.  The  fountains,  par- 
ticularly one  near  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  Manf. 
Arms,  as  well  as  cannon,  muskets,  and  rifles ; 
also  clock-work  and  nails;  cloth,  serge,  black 
lace,  earthenware,  glass,  vitriol,  and  verdigris. 
It  has,  besides,  some  sugar-refineries,  tan-yards, 
and  distilleries.  Fop.  97,544.  From  1793  to 
1814  Liege  was  the  capitiil  of  the  French  de- 
partment of  Ourthe. 

Liegnitz,  leeg'-nitz,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Katzbach,  the  Schwarz- 
wasser,  and  the  Neisse,  35  miles  N.W.  from 
Breslau.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  are 
the  old  palace  of  the  princes  of  Liegnitz,  the 
castle,  the  covmcil-house,  the  gymnasium,  and 
Ritter  academy,  the  theatre,  the  hospitals,  and 
orphan  asylum,  the  Lutheran  churches,  the 
college  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
the  Catholic  church  of  St.  John,  attached  to  which 
is  the  superb  chapel  where  the  princes  of  Lieg- 
nitz and  Brieg  were  buried.  Manf  Woollen 
cloths,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  tobacco, 
and  beer.  Fop.  13,000.  The  Austrian  army 
was  totally  defeated  before  Liegnitz  in  1760  by 
the  Prussians  under  the  command  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

Lienz,  leents,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
situated  on  the  Drave,  39  miles  E.  from  Brunec- 
ken.  It  has  a  church,  a  college,  a  convent,  and 
an  old  castle  on  a  height  commanding  the  town. 
Manf  Iron  and  brass  goods.   Fop.  2000. 

Lierre,  le'-air,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  Nethes,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Antwerp. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  a  hospital. 
Manf  Cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  town  also 
contains  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries, 
with  oil  mills  for  crushing  rape-seed  and  linseed 
and  extracting  the  oil.   Fop.  14,000. 

Life  and  Bervie,  Uf  ber'-ve,  a  parish  of  Scot- 
land, 4  miles  W.  from  Dundee.  Fop.  19,000, 
chiefly  employed  in  weaving. 

LiEFEY,  lif'-fe,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
passes  through  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  about  12  miles  S.W. 
from  the  capital,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Dublin. 

LiGNT,  leen'-ye,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Namur,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Namur. 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Prussians  and  French,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1815,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

LiGOR,  le-gor',  a  state  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Fop.  150,000.  Lat. 
between  7°  and  9°  N.    Lon.  100°  10'  E. 

Lille.    {See  Lisle.) 

Lima,  le'-ma,  or  li'-ma,  a  department  of  Peru, 
which  contains  several  districts,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Junin,  S.  and  E.  by  Huancavelica, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area.  Estimated  at 
38,000  square  miles.    Fop.  190,000. 

Lima,  a  city  of  South  America,  and  the  capital 
of  Peru,  situated  on  the  river  Kimac,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  6  miles 
from  its  port,Callao,  on  the  Pacific.  The  city 
is  triangular  in  form;  the  base,  or  longest  side, 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  nu- 
merous bastions,  having  in  its  circumference 
seven  gates  and  three  posterns.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  some 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  others  from 
east  to  west,  forming  squares  or  blocks  of  houses. 
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each  of  which  is  about  150  yards  in  length  on 
every  side.  They  are  well  paved,  and  furnished, 
from  the  river,  with  water  courses,  which  arc 
arched  over,  and  rendered  subservient  to  clean- 
liness and  many  other  conveniences.  The 
houses,  thoug-h  low,  are  generally  commodious, 
and  of  a  handsome  appearance.  They  are  con- 
structed of  wood,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  earthquakes;  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being-  built  of 
stone.  The  grand  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  The  east  side 
is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the  archbishop's 
palace,  both  of  which  are  lofty  and  magnificent 
buildings,  partly  constructed  with  stone.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  viceroy's  palace,  which  con- 
tains the  courts  of  justice  and  several  public 
offices.  On  the  west  side  is  the  town-house  and 
city  prison;  and  the  south  is  occupied  with 
private  houses,  which  have  fronts  of  stone, 
adorned  with  elegant  porticos.  The  city  also 
contains  a  great  number  of  churches  and  chapels, 
which  are  partly  built  of  stone,  and  magnifi- 
cently decorated  with  paintings  and  ornaments 
of  the  greatest  value.  There  are  several  con- 
vents, colleges,  and  institutions  for  religious 
instruction,  and  many  charitable  foundations, 
hospitals  for  different  objects,  and  numerous 
schools.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  public  ceme- 
tery, the  baths,  and  many  agreeable  promenades 
and  public  gardens.  The  chief  places  of  amuse- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  alamedas  or  promenades, 
are  the  theatres,  two  in  number,  and  the  bull- 
ring. Manf.  Articles  of  gold  and  silver,  leather, 
cotton  fabrics,  which  form  articles  of  export, 
and  glass.  From  the  fertility  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, large  quantities  of  provisions  and  live 
stock  are  produced.  For  a  long  period,  Lima 
formed  the  grand  entrepot  for  all  the  W.  coast 
*of  S.  America,  and  it  still  has  a  large  trade. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  about  70,000.  Lat.  12°  3'  S. 
Lon.  77°  6'  W. — As  rain  is  seldom  seen  at  Lima, 
thunder  and  lightning  are  not  known ;  the  want 
of  rain  is  supplied  by  irrigating  the  gardens  and 
surrounding  districts  with  water  from  the  rivers. 
It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  great  calamity  of 
earthquakes,  and  has  been,  at  various  times, 
nearly  destroyed  from  this  cause.  One  of  the 
most  dreadful  of  these  visitations  happened  on 
the  20th  of  October,  16S7.  During  this  convul- 
^  sion  of  nature,  the  sea  retired  considerably  from 
'  its  bounds,  and  returning  in  v,^aves  that  resem- 
bled mountains,  it  totally  overwhelmed  Caliao 
and  its  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  drowned. 
Other  earthquakes  took  place  in  1697, 1699, 1716, 
1725,  1732 ;  but  all  these  were  less  terrible  than 
that  which  occurred  on  the  2Sth  of  October, 
1746,  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  Lima, 
and  the  neighbouring  country. 

LiMBURG,  lam'-hoor,  a  province  of  Holland, 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  by 
Khenish  Prussia  on  the  E.  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  Belgium  and  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Brabant.  Area,  850  square  miles.  JDesc.  Level 
and  fertile  in  the  S. ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  and  other  ; 
agricultural  pursuits.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  and 
calamine.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  and  tobacco.   Fop.  190,000. 

LiMBUEG,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Liege,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Liege.  It  was 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced  in  importance.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  old  duchy  of  Limburg  that  is  now  divided 
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between  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  has  a  large 
suburb  called  Dolhain,  with  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Liege.  Fop. 
4500. 

Limburg,  a  province  of  Belgium,  inclosed 
by  Dutch  Limburg,  Antwerp,  and  N.  Brabant, 
and  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Liege.  Area.  930 
square  miles.  I)esc.  Level  and  fertile  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maas,  producing  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
and  tobacco,  and  affording  extensive  pasture- 
land  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Minerals.  Iron  and 
coal.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Fop. 
210,000. 

Limbukg-o^t-the-Lahn,  lim'-hoorg,  a  walled 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  27 
miles  N.W.  from"  Mainz.  It  has  a  ducal  palace, 
a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  various  schools. 
Fop.  3300. — Another,  in  Prussian  Westphalia, 
22  miles  W.  from  Arnsberg.   Fop.  2500. 

LiMEHOusE,  lime'-hous,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  forming  a  suburb  of  London,  3 
miles  E.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Adjoining 
it  are  the  West-India  Docks.   Fop.  27,161. 

Limerick,  lim'-e-rik,  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates 
it  from  the  county  of  Clare,  S.  by  Cork,  N.E. 
and  E.  by  Tipperary,  W.  by  Kerry.  Area.  106 i 
square  miles.  JDesc.  The  surface,  though  di- 
versified by  gently  rising  hills,  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  mountainous,  excepting  on  the  S.F^., 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Galtees,  a  lofty 
ridge,  which  extends  into  Tipperary,  and  on  the 
borders  oi  Kerry,  where  the  ground  rises,  and 
forms  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  low  but  steep 
hills,  which  extend  in  a  wide  area  from  Loghill 
to  Drumcolloher.  The  land  throughout  is 
generally  fertile.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Maig,  the  Feale,  the  Gale,  the  Blackwater, 
and  the  Shannon.  Fro.  The  usual  grain  crops, 
and  potatoes.  There  are  a  great  many  dairy 
farms  in  the  county,  and  extensive  pasture- 
lands,  on  which  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
oxen  are  fed.  Large  quantities  of  corn,  butter, 
and  cider  are  exported.   Fop.  172,801. 

Limerick,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  above  county,  situated  on  the 
Shannon,  about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
55  miles  from  Tipperary.  It  stands  on  an 
island,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  In  all 
the  old  parts  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  gloomy;  but  in  the  new  part,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  called  Newtown  Pery,  there 
are  several  handsome  streets,  in  which  the 
houses  are  uniformly  built,  and  convenient 
quays  constructed  along  the  river  side.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  parish 
churches,  the  chapels  for  Koman  Catholics  and 
nonconformists,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number,  friaries,  convents,  schools,  an  infir- 
mary, asylums,  hospitals,  county  and  city  court- 
houses and  gaols,  an  exchange,  chamber  of 
commerce,  theatre,  a  linen-hall,  and  markets. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  old  building  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  built  in  1490.  An  excellent  library 
is  attached  to  the  Limerick  Institution,  fomided 
in  1829.  There  are  numerous  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, infirmaries,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Mavf.  Unimportant:  the  principal 
are  lace  and  fishing-hooks.  There  are,  how- 
ever, numerous  flour-mills,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, tanyards,  and  iron-foundries.  Shipbuild- 
ing is  carried  on,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
export  and  import  trade.   Fop,  44,476.  LaU 
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62°  40'  N.  Lon.  8°  35'  W.  Limerick  has  always 
been  deemed  a  place  of  importance.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Eng-lish  in  1174;  in  1651  it  w^as 
taken  by  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell ; 
in  1690  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  King 
William  III.  in  person;  in  1691  it  surrendered 
to  General  Ginckel,  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone. 
Before  the  Conquest,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  kings 
of  Thomond. 

Limestone,  lime'-ston,  a  county  of  Alabama, 
U.S.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Tennessee  river.  Area. 
650  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000. — Also  a  river  in 
Tennessee,  the  N.E.  branch  of  the  Nolachucky 
river. 

LiMMAT,  lim'-ma,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which 
issues  from  Lake  Zurich,  and,  after  a  course  of 
18  miles,  joins  the  Aar,  at  Brugg,  or  Bruck. 

Limoges,  le-mozh',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  on  the  Vienne, 
112  miles  N.E.  from  Bordeaux.  The  streets  are 
steep,  irregular,  and  narrow  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town,  but  in  the  new  part  there  are  many 
handsome  edifices,  with  two  spacious  squares 
and  numerous  public  fountains.  The  cathedral 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  college,  an  academy, 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  several  learned 
societies.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
churches  of  St.  Michel  des  Lions,  and  St.  Pierre 
de  Queyroix,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  public 
library,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  theatre,  and 
the  hospitals.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
porcelain,  pottery,  and  paper;  an  active  trade 
is  also  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  brandy, 
and  ironware.  Fop.  40,000. — This  town  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1370.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Marmontel. 

LiMoux,  le'-moo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  situated  on  the  Aude, 
14  miles  S.W.  from  Carcassone.  Manf.  Fine 
broad-cloths,  worsted-yarn,  leather,  and  oil. 
Fop.  8000. 

Linaees,  le-na'-rais,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  Andalusia,  22  miles  N.E.  from 
Jaen,  near  the  Guadaliman.   Fop.  7000. 

Lincoln,  lin'-kon,  a  city  of  England,  the 
capital  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Witham,  47  miles 
N.E.  from  Derby.  It  is  a  city  of  high  antiquity, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  former  splendour.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
long  streets,  connected  by  several  smaller  streets 
and  lanes,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow 
and  irregular.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
principal  is  the  cathedral,  or  minster,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Norman  and  early  English  archi- 
tecture. It  has  three  lofty  towers, — one  in  the 
centre,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  two  at  the  western  end,  all  richly  decorated. 
These  towers  were  formerly  surmounted  with 
spires.  The  grand  western  front  is  especially 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  its  architecture.  This  cathedral  was  first 
founded  in  1086,  and  rebuilt  in  1127,  the  original 
building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  there  are  thirteen  parish  churches, 
and  several  chapels  for  nonconformists.  The 
other  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
castle,  the  county  and  city  gaols,  the  county 
hospital,  the  free  grammar-school,  the  diocesan 
school,  and  other  educational  establishments, 
an  assembly-room,  a  theatre,  lunatic  asylum, 
market-house,  several  libraries,  of  which  the 
permanent  stock  library  is  the  most  consider- 
.tble,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Few  places 
iu  the  kingdom  afford  so  many  remains,  of  an- 
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tiquity  as  Lincoln.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  Excneqaer  Gate  in  the  cathedral  close,  and 
the  remains  of  buildings  called  John  of  Gaunt's 
palace  and  stables.  There  is  also  an  old  gate- 
way of  handsome  appearance  in  the  High-street, 
over  which  is  a  large  room  used  as  the  town- 
hall.  Manf.  Unimportant:  but  it  has  several 
breweries  and  an  export  trade  in  flour.  Fop. 
20,925. — At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  a 
long  period  after  that  event,  this  was  one  of  the 
richest  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  but  during  the 
wars  of  the  barons  and  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  it  sustained  con- 
siderable injuries. 

Lincoln,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Maine,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Kennebeck,  at  its  mouth.  Area.  824  square 
miles.  Fop.  79,000.-2.  In  the  west  part  of 
North  Carolina.  Area.  270  square  miles.  Fop. 
9000. — 3.  In  Georgia,  on  Savannah  River. 
Area.  195  square  miles.  Fop.  6000. — 4.  In  West 
Tennessee,  on  Elk  River.  Area.  332  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000. — 5.  In  Kentucky.  Area. 
370  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000.-6.  In  Mis- 
souri.    Area.  576  square  miles. 

Lincolnshire,  lin'-kon-sheery  a  maritime 
county  of  England,  on  the  E.  coast,  lying  be- 
tween the  estuaries  of  the  Humber  and  the 
Wash,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  German 
Ocean ;  N.  by  the  river  Humber,  which  divides 
it  from  Yorkshire ;  W.  by  the  counties  of  York, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester;  and  S.  by  the 
counties  of  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Area.  2776  square  miles.  Desc. 
Although  the  entire  surface  of  Lincolnshire  is 
flat  and  low,  and  presents  but  little  diversity  of 
appearance,  it  is  divided  by  nature  into  three 
parts — the  Wolds,  the  Heaths,  and  the  Fens, 
each  of  which  presents  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. The  Wolds  are  chalk  downs,  which 
commence  near  Spilsby,  and  extend,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  to  Barton-on-the-Humber. 
They  are,  on  an  average,  nearly  8  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Heaths,  north  and  south  of 
Lincoln,  extend  from  the  Humber  to  Grantham, 
and  were  formerly  barren,  but  are  now  for  the 
most  part  inclosed  and  cultivated.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  Wolds  is  a  low  land,  which  forms  a 
district  called  the  Marsh,  a  long  and  rather 
narrow  strip,  extending  from  Wainfleet,  on  the 
Wash,  to  the  Humber.  To  the  south  of  this 
is  the  district  of  the  Fens,  which  forms  the 
northern  termination  of  the  great  fenny  district, 
which  extends  so  widely  over  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon. 
Mvers.  The  principal  are  the  Trent,  Welland, 
Witham,  Glen,  and  Ancholme.  The  county  is 
also  intersected  by  various  canals,  which  give  it 
the  advantage  of  inland  communication.  Fro. 
The  Fens  form  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the 
kingdom.  They  afford  excellent  pasture-lands 
for  feeding  cattle.  All  the  ordinary  crops  are 
grown  in  this  part  of  the  county  with  ad- 
vantage, especially  oats,  which  are  raised  in 
great  quantities.  In  many  parts  of  the  Fens 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, thousands  of  geese  are  reared,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  quills  and  feathers,  and  partly 
to  supply  the  London  market.  Immense 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  are  also  caught  in  these 
fens  by  decoys.  The  soil  of  the  Wolds  consists 
of  sand  and  sandy  loam,  upon  flinty  loam,  with 
a  substratum  of  chalk.  Besides  the  ordinary 
live  stock,  a  great  number  of  rabbits  are  bred 
in  this  district.   The  soil  of  the  Heaths  is  in 
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general  a  good  sandy  loam,  on  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. These  high  grounds,  which  were  for- 
merly open,  wild,  and  heathy,  are  now  mostly 
inclosed,  and  produce  all  the  ordinary  crops. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  very 
great,  and  it  has  been  long  famous  for  its  breed 
of  horses.  Ifari/.  Unimportant.  Pop.  412,246. 
— The  number  and  beauty  of  the  parish  churches 
have  been  frequently  remarked. 

Linden,  Un'-den,  "  limes,"  the  name  of  nume- 
rous villages  in  Germany,  with  small  popula- 
tions. 

LiNDO,  lin'-do,  a  village  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  with  a  small  harbour,  12  miles 
S.W.  from  Rhodes.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
artists  Chares  and  Laches,  who  executed  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

LiNFOED,  lin'-ford,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  500. 

LiNGEN,  or  LiNGA,  IsLE,  Ihi'-ga,  an  island  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  126  miles  S.E.  from  Singa- 
pore. Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  10  miles.  Desc.  Li  general  low,  but 
healthy;  producing  fruits  and  fine  timber. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  12,000.  Laf.  0°  20'  S.  Lo7i. 
104°  40'  E. 

LiNGEN,  ling'-en,  a  town  of  Hanover,  36  miles 
N.W.  from  Osnabruck.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  and  starch.  Fop.  3000. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county,  in  which  much  flax 
is  grown  of  a  superior  quality. 

LiNKOPiNG,  lin'-che(r)-pi7ig,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Stanga,  about  2  miles  S.  from  Lake  Roxen, 
110  miles  S.W.  from  Stockholm.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle,  a  town-hall,  house  of  as- 

Sembly,  and  gymnasium.  Fop.  4000.  The 
hsTRiCT  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
an  area  of  4235  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  223,000. 

Linlithgow,  lin'-lith-go,  an  ancient  royal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  Linlithgow- 
shire, 17  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  It  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  with  several  smaller 
streets  or  lanes  diverging  from  it.  Many  of  its 
buildings  show  traces  of  former  magnificence. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  town  stands  the  royal 
.palace,  a  large  quadrangular  building,  with 
towers  at  each  corner.  On  the  W.  side  of  this 
building  is  the  room  in  which  Queen  Mary  was 
born,  on  the  8th  December,  1542.  This  palace 
was  set  on  fire,  in  1746,  by  the  royal  army,  on 
their  march  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  It  is  now 
roofless ;  but  even  in  its  present  ruinous  condi- 
tion it  exhibits  a  most  majestic  appearance.  At 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  palace  is  the  church, 
a  noble  structure,  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a 
fine  spire,  ornamented  with  an  imperial  crown. 
The  other  pubhc  buildings  are  the  town-house 
and  prison.  Manf.  Leather  and  glue.  Brewing 
and  distilling  are  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  5784. — Linlithgow  was  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  burghs  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  memorable  transactions  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Scotland. 

Linlithgowshire,  or  West-Lothian,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  E.  by  the  county  of  Edinburgh 
or  Mid-Lothian,  S.  by  Mid-Lothian  and  Lanark- 
shire, and  W.  by  the  latter  county  and  Stirling. 
Area.  101  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is 
431 
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diversified  by  flat  tracts  and  small  hills,  while 
every  description  of  soil  is  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  shire.  It  contains  the  richest 
carse  clay,  and  some  of  the  best  loams  witliin  its 
limits,  as  well  as  large  tracts  of  gravel  and 
sandy  soil.  The  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  drainage  and 
judicious  culture,  and  large  crops  of  turnips  and 
other  roots  are  grown.  The  other  kinds  of  pro- 
duce are  the  same  as  in  the  other  Lothian  coun- 
ties. Rivers.  The  chief  are  the  Almond  and  the 
Avon,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  for  12 
miles.  Small  streams,  however,  run  in  every 
direction.  Minerals.  Abundant.  Coal  is  found 
all  over  the  county,  as  well  as  limestone  and 
marl.  Lead-mines  were  formerly  worked  in  the 
hills  of  Bathgate.  Ironstone  and  freestone  are 
likewise  found  in  various  parts.  Manf.  Uninv 
portant.  The  chief  articles  of  traffic  are  salt, 
lime,  freestone,  and  coal.   Fop.  33,645. 

Linn,  liu,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Iowa.  Fop.  6000. — Another  in  Missouri.  Area, 
650  square  miles.    Po^;.  5000. 

LiNNHE,  Loch,  lin'-he,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  counties 
of  Argyle  and  Inverness.  Ext.  20  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  8.  It  has  several  branches, 
which  take  the  names  of  lochs  Etive,  Leven,  and 
Creran. 

LiNSTEAD,  lin-sted,  the  name  of  three  pa- 
rishes of  England,  in  Kent  and  Suffolk,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  lOOO. 

Linton,  ^m'-^^o^^,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  places  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Linton,  the  name  of  two  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Peebles, 
neither  with  a  population  above  2000. 

LiN-TCiNG,  lin-cking',  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chang-tung,  85  miles  N.W.  from 
Tsi-nan,  the  capital.  It  carries  on  an  active 
transit  trade  between  Pekin  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  China.   Fop.  Not  known. 

LiNwooD,  lin'-wood^  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Renfrewshire,  4  miles  W.  from  Paisley.  Fop. 
1300,  mostly  employed  in  cotton  weaving. 

LiNZ,  or  LiNTz,  lintz',  the  capital  of  Upper 
Austria,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Traua 
and  the  Danube,  96  miles  W.  from  Vienna.  The 
town  itself  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but 
it  has  a  large  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  of 
great  length.  The  whole  is  encircled  by  a  chain 
of  thirty-two  detached  forts,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  covered  ways.  The 
cathedral,  the  Hofburg  or  castle,  which  is  used 
as  a  prison,  the  government  house,  and  the  new 
county-hall,  are  large  and  imposing  buildings. 
Besides  these,  it  has  many  churches,  several 
public  schools,  a  public  library,  an  institute  fo^ 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  magnificent  theatre,  gym- 
nasium, lyceum,  custom-house,  and  barracks. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  silk  goods,  gold  lace, 
tobacco,  cards,  gunpowder,  leather,  and  looking- 
glasses.  Fop.  32,000.  Lat.  48^  19'  N.  Lou. 
14°  17'  E. 

Liu,  le-oo',  a  village  of  India,  in  Bussahir,  on 
the  Spiti,  composed  of  about  twenty  Tartar  fami- 
lies, all  professing  Lamaism.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence,  in  a  fertile  tract,  abounding  with 
fruit-trees.    Lat.  31°  50'  N.    Lon.  78°  37'  E. 

Lipari  Islands,  Up'-a-re,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Tuscan  Sea,  belonging  to  Sicily,  and 
situated  between  the  N.  coast  of  that  island  and 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy.   Fop.  of  tho  entire 
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group,  22,000.  Lat.  between  38°  20'  nnd  38°  50' 
N.    Lou.  between  14°  15'  and  15°  13'  E. 

LiPAEi,  the  largest  island  of  the  above  group, 
to  which  it  gives  a  name.  It  has  a  circumfe- 
rence of  about  20  miles,  and  is  highly  cultivated, 
producing  grapes,  figs,  and  olives  in  large 
quantities.  Minerals.  Pumice-stone,  which  it 
sends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  sulphur,  soda, 
and  nitre.  Fop.  13,000.  Lat.  38°  28'  N.  Lon. 
15°  12'  E.  Its  CHIEF  Tov^TN  is  of  thc  same  name, 
and  has  a  population  of  1000. 

LiPETZK,  le-petzk',  a  town  of  Russia,  84  miles 
S.AV.  from  Tambov.  Mavf.  Woollens  princi- 
pally.  Fop.  8000. 

LiPPE,  lip'-pe,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
3  miles  from  Lippspringe,  in  Lippe-Detmold, 
and,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  joins 
tlie  lihine  at  Wesel. 

Lippe-Detmold,  det'-molt,  a  principality  of 
Germany,  inclosed  by  Hanover,  Prussian  West- 
phalia, and  Hesse-Cassel.  Area.  440  square 
miles.  Bene.  Mountainous  and  well  wooded. 
Fro.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  vegetables.  Great  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats  are  bred  and  reared  in 
the  principality,  and  the  horses  of  the  district 
are  highly  esteemed.  Ilinerals.  Salt,  marble, 
freestone,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  Manf,  Un- 
important. Fop.  107,000.  The  capital  is  Det- 
mold,  situated  on  the  Werra, 

LipPE-ScHAUENBURG,  shou'-en-hoorg,  a  prin- 
cipality of  Germany,  inclosed  by  Hanover, 
Hessc-Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Prus- 
sian Westphalia.  Area.  208  square  miles. 
Desc.  Similar  in  general  appearance,  soil,  and 
productions,  to  Lippe-Detmold.  The  Stein- 
huder  lake  lies  within  its  limits.  Fop.  31,000. 
The  chief  town  is  liiickeburg  on  the  Aa. 

LippESPKiN&E,  lip'-spriyiq,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  35  miles  S.  from  Minden. 
Fop.  1600. 

LippsTADT,  lip'-stai,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  37  miles  S.E.  from 
Munster.   Manf.  Woollen  goods.   Fop.  5000. 

LiRiA,  le'-re-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  thc  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  and  20  miles  N.W.  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  Manf.  Linen,  soap,  and 
earthenware,  and  brandy.    Fop.  9000. 

Lisbon,  Ik'-hon  (Portuguese  Lisboa,  lees- 
ho'-a),  the  capital  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  built  along  the  river,  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  on  three  hills,  the  most  W, 
of  which  rises  from  the  banks  of  a  stream  flow- 
ing between  the  city  and  Bel  em.  The  second 
hill,  reckoning  from  the  W.,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  first,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  valley :  the  streets  in  this  part  of  the 
city  are  all  crowded  and  narrow.  The  slope  of 
the  hill  on  the  E.  side  leads  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  principal  squares,  the  public 
walks,  and  the  best  edifices  are  situated.  On 
the  bank  of  the  Tagus  is  a  square  called  the 
Pra^a  do  Commercio,  containing  the  exchange, 
thc  custom-house,  and  the  India-house.  In 
front  of  it  are  the  principal  quays,  and  in  the 
centre  a  colossal  statue  of  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal, 
on  horseback.  Three  streets,  leading  from  it  to 
the  N.,  join  the  Pra^a  do  Rocio,  a  square  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  the  Pra^a  da  Fi- 
gueira,  or  market-place.  The  third  hill  begins 
with  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  of  St. 
George  is  built,  and  extends,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, to  the  E.  limits  of  the  town.  This 
quarter  is  very  old,  and  consists  of  narrow, 
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crowded,  irregular,  and  ill-paved  streets.  The 
castle  occupies  the  highest  ground  in  the  whole 
city,  but  is  of  no  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  Lisbon  contains  a  large  number  oi 
parish  churches,  chapels,  convents  or  monas- 
teries, and  various  hospitals.  There  are  also 
numerous  squares,  great  and  small,  besides  those 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  above.  The 
principal  edifices  are,  the  cathedral  or  patri- 
archal church,  near  the  castle ;  the  royal  monas- 
tery of  Belem ;  the  church  of  St.  Roque,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  New 
Church,  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
largest  structure  erected  in  Lisbon  since  the 
earthquake.  The  royal  hospital,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Inquisition,  a  large  and  elegant  building, 
stand  in  the  Pra^a  do  Rocio.  To  the  N.E.  of 
that  square  is  the  public  walk,  an  oblong  garden 
laid  out  in  alleys ;  and,  farther  to  the  north,  one 
of  the  five  theatres  of  Lisbon,  with  the  square 
where  bull-fights  are  exhibited.  But  of  archi- 
tectural curiosities,  the  greatest  is  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lisbon  with  water,  and  which, 
in  the  short  distance  of  half  a  mile,  when  ap- 
proaching the  city,  passes,  in  one  part,  through 
a  tunnel,  and,  in  another,  across  a  defile.  It  is 
partly  of  Roman,  and  partly  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture :  the  principal  arch  is  pointed  and  107  feet 
in  width,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Of  the  public 
institutions,  the  principal  are  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  geographical  academy,  the  College  o^ 
Nobles,  the  Royal  Marine  Academy,  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fortification.  Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment offices,  and  contains  the  royal  palace  of 
Necessidades,  in  which  the  Cortes  assemble.  Its 
commerce  is  considerable,  but  it  has  greatly 
declined  since  Brazil  asserted  its  independence. 
Manf.  Firearms,  powder,  silks,  porcelain,  paper, 
soap,  and  jewellery.  Pop.  275,000.  Xaf.  38°  42' 
N.  Lon.  9^  8'  W.  In  1755,  60,000  lives  were 
lost,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  city  destroyed, 
by  an  earthquake.  In  1807  it  w^as  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  im- 
portant operations  between  the  British  and 
French  armies,  until  the  latter  were  finally 
driven  from  the  Portuguese  capital.  Belem,  or 
Bethlehem,  is  an  extensive  suburb  of  Lisbon, 
lying  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  stream  of  Alcantara.  Its  principal 
building  is  the  Ajuda  Palace,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal residences  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 

LiSBOif,  several  townships  of  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
6000. 

LiSBiJEN,  lis'-bni'tif  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  on  the  Lagan,  8  miles  S.W. 
from  Belfast.  Its  public  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  which  is  also  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
some  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  chapels  for 
nonconformists  ;  a  large  market-house,  an  infir- 
mary for  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  fever  hospital, 
linen-hall,  assembly-rooms,  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  and  various  schools,  including  one 
founded  by  John  Hancock,  for  the  children  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers  as  they  are  commonly  called.  Manf. 
Principally  damasks  and  fine  linens.  Fopt, 
503. — It  is'  coimected  by  railway  with  Belfast. 

LisiEux,  le'-ze-u{r),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Orbec  and  the  Tanque,  25  miles 
S.E.  from  Caen.  The  only  remarkable  buildings 
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are  the  ancient  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace. 
Manf.  Cotton,  linen,  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics, 
flannel,  leather,  and  brandy.   Top.  12,000. 

LisKEAKD,  Us-kard',  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  12  miles  E, 
from  Bodmin.  The  streets  are  irregularly 
built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  poor  and 
mean  in  appearance.  The  church  is  large, 
having  two  aisles,  in  addition  to  the  nave  and 
chancel.  There  are  many  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists. It  has,  besides,  a  town-hall,  built  on 
columns  of  granite,  a  union  workhouse,  a  gram- 
mar-school, and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Manf. 
Serges  and  tanning.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines.   Po/>.  6504. 

Lisle,  or  Lille,  leel,  a  city  of  France,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Trench  Flanders,  and  now 
of  the  department  of  the  North,  situated  in  a 
rich  and  level  plain,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Arriis. 
This  plain  is  traversed  by  canals  called  the 
Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Deule,  which  con- 
nect the  rivers  Lys,  and  Escaut  or  Scarpe. 
Several  branches  of  these  canals  enter  the  town, 
and  supply  the  wet  ditches  which  surround 
the  citadel  and  fortifications.  The  town  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  and  is  about  5 
miles  in  circumference  without  the  walls.  It 
presents  an  imposing  appearance,  on  account  of 
its  great  extent,  its  fortifications,  canals,  squares, 
and  public  buildings.  Few  cities  of  France  can 
be  compared  with  it  in  regard  to  the  straightness 
and  width  of  its  streets,  the  regularity  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  general  air  of  neatness  which 
it  possesses.  The  principal  square  is  the  Place 
d'Armes.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  seve- 
ral churches,  of  which  the  church  of  St.  Maurice 
is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  and  finest,  nume- 
rous convents,  the  general  hospital,  the  barracks, 
thCy exchange,  the  town-hall,  formerly  a  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  mint,'  the  corn- 
market,  the  museum,  formerly  an  abbey,  which 
contains  a  fine  picture  gallery,  and  public  li- 
brary, and  the  theatre.  It  has  several  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  a  society  of  arts, 
a  communal  college,  an  academy  of  music,  a 
school  of  design,  a  school  of  surgery  and  medi- 
cine, and  a  botanic  garden.  There  are  also  several 
charities.  The  canals  in  the  town  are  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  and  along  the  Middle  Deule  is 
the- fine  esplanade  in  front  of  the  citadel,  near  to 
which  is  the  handsome  Pont  Royal.  The  cita- 
del, the  masterpiece  of  Vauban,  situated  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town,  is  the  finest  in  Europe,  after 
that  of  Turin.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  moat.  Manf.  Camlets, 
serges,  and  other  woollen  stuffs ;  cotton,  calico, 
linen,  silk,  velvet,  lace,  carpets,  soap,  starch, 
paper,  beetroot  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  glass, 
and  earthenware.  Fop.  131,827.  Lat.  50^  38'  N. 
Lon.  3°  2'  W.— The  foundation  of  this  town  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  Romans,  Louis 
XIV.  took  it  from  the  Spaniards  in  1667.  It 
surrendered,  in  1708,  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene,  and  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  it  was  restored  to  France.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Brussels  and  Ghent. 

Lisle,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  13  miles  E.  from  Avignon.  Manf 
silk,  woollen  stufl:s,  and  leather.    Fop.  5200. 

LisMORE,  lis-mor',  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  entrance  to  Loch  Linnhe.  Its  S. 
extremity,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is 
about  2  miles  E.  from  Desart  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull.  It  has  the  remains  of  castle  I 
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and  a  cathedral.  Area.  15  square  miles.  Fop , 
853. 

LisMORE,  an  episcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  tha 
county  of  Waterford,  on  the  Black  water,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  37  miles  S.W. 
from  Waterford.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable 
city,  but  is  now  a  small  mean  place.  Its  castle 
is  a  magnificent  quadrangular  building.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  built  about  1663,  is  also  a 
handsome  structure,  with  a  fine  tower  and 
steeple.  It  stands  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
while  the  castle  stands  at  the  W.  end.  There 
are  also  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians, a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  school, 
established  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  some 
almshouses.  Po/).  13,146. — It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Congreve  the  dramatist,  and  Boyle  the  philo- 
sopher. 

LissA,  lis'-sa,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  near 
the  borders  of  Silesia,  39  miles  S.  from  Posen. 
It  has  a  castle,  several  churches,  a  Protestant 
school,  and  a  synagogue.  Manf  Woollen  goods, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  10,000,  of  whom 
nearly  half  are  Jews. — Another  town,  in  Bo- 
hemia, 20  miles  N.E.  from  Prague.    Fop.  1200. 

LissA,  a  mountainous  island  of  Austria,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
33  miles  S.W.  from  Spalatro.  It  produces 
wine,  olives,  almonds,  and  figs.  Fop.  3000. — 
From  1810  to  1815  this  island  was  held  by  the 
British,  when  it  had  a  population  of  12,000, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  sale  of  English  manu- 
factures to  purchasers  from  Turkey  and  Austria. 

LisTOWEL,  lis'-to-el,  a  market  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  the  Feale,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Tralee.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  hospital,  and  the  ruins  of  Listowel  Castle. 
Fop.  2200. 

Litchfield,  litcli'feeld,^^.  county  of  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.  J.re«.  885  square  miles.  Pojo.  50,000. 
— Also  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  poplation 
above  4000. 

Lithuania,  lith'-u-ai'-ne-a,  the  former  name 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  now  comprised  in  the 
Russian  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Mo- 
hilev,  Vitepsk,  and  Minsk.  Augustowo,  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  called  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  was  also  a  part  of  Lithuania.  The 
whole  district  is  very  flat.  It  is  sandy  in  parts, 
and  intersected  by  vast  marshes  and  bogs,  but 
the  soil  produces  timber,  grain,  llax,  and  hemp 
in  abundance. 

LiTEY,  or  LiTTRY,  W-tre,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Bayeux.  There  are  some  coal-fields  of 
limited  extent,  and  som3  mineral  springs  in  its 
vicinity.    Fop.  2300. 

LiTTAiJ,  lit'-iou,  a  town  of  Moravia,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Olmutz.  Manf  Woollen  fabrics  and 
muslins.  Fop.  3000.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
railway  to  Prague.  There  is  a  magnificent 
castle  near  the" town,  which  belongs  to  the 
prince  of  Liechenstein. 

Little  Rock,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  90  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  handsome  capitol  or 
State-house,  a  court-house,  numerous  churches 
and  chapels,  a  theatre,  national  arsenal,  gaol, 
and  other  pubhc  buildings.  Fop,  3727.  Lat, 
34°  40'  N.    Lon.  92^  10'  W. 

LxTTLETOif,  lit'-tel-tonj  the  name  of  several 
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parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  300. 

Littorale,  or  Litoeale,  lU'-to-ral,  or  lit-to- 
ra'-lai,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  palati- 
nate of  Fiume,  in  Croatia,  a  district  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  extending  along  the  north 
coast,  from  Fiume  to  Dalmatia.  Area.  150 
square  miles.  Fo}).  23,000.— It  includes  the 
towns  of  Fiume,  Novi,  and  Porto  Ee. 

LivADiA,  or  LivADHiA,  U-vai' -de-a,  or  le-va- 
de'-a,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  Northern 
Greece,  which  lies  between  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  formed  a  province 
of  European  Turkey  under  this  name  until  the 
Greeks  acquired  their  independence  in  1827. 

LiVENZA,  le-vain'-dsa,  a  river  of  Venice,  rising 
in  Udine,  and,  after  a  course  of  70  miles,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  28  miles  from  Venice. 

LivERMERE,  liv'-er-meery  two  parishes  of 
England,  in  Suffolk,  neither  of  which  has  a  popu- 
lation above  400. 

Liverpool,  liv'-er-pool,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  and  one  of  the  principal  trading 
and  seaport-towns  in  Great  Britain,  situated  on 
the  Mersey,  about  4  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  178  miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  is  about 
5  miles  in  length,  and  about  21  miles  in  breadth. 
It  stretches  along  the  river,  and  has  docks  and 
basins  having  an  aggregate  water  area  of  nearly 
200  acres.  Among  the  largest  of  the  docks  are  the 
King's,  Queen's,  Brunswick,  Albert,  Salthouse, 
Canning,  Waterloo,  Prince's,  George's,  Clarence, 
Nelson,  Victoria,  Trafalgar,  CollingwoodjWellin- 
ton,  Stanle}'',  Huskisson,  Sandon,  and  Salisbury. 
The  older  and  more  confined  parts  of  the  town,  to- 
wards the  AV.,have  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  although  the  streets  in  this 
quarter  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar. In  the  E.,  or  newer  part  of  the  town,  the  streets 
are,  on  the  contrary,  spacious  and  airy,  while 
some  of  them  present  a  handsome  and  imposing 
appearance.  The  suburbs  abound  with  villas 
and  mansions  belonging  to  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  and  other  wealthy  families, 
which  are  built  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  splen- 
dour which  alike  betokens  and  befits  the  taste 
and  opulence  of  their  owners.  The  public 
buildings  are  numerous,  and  generally  remark- 
able for  their  great  size  and  architectural  beauty. 
Of  these  the  town-hall  and  exchange  buildings, 
opposite  Castle-street,  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  principal.  They  were  erected  in  1749  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £110,000.  These  buildings 
form  a  quadrangular  block,  the  town-hall  occupy- 
ing the  S.  side  of  the  square,  while  the  three  re- 
maining sides  are  devoted  to  the  exchange  build- 
ings,which  comprise  news  rooms,  underwriters' 
rooms,  cotton  sales'  rooms,  merchants'  offices, 
and  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  American  chambers  of  commerce. 
There  is  a  covered  walk  round  three  sides  of  the 
area,  in  the  interior,  and  a  bronze  monument  to 
Lord  Nelson  in  the  centre.  Among  other 
public  buildings  of  importance  are  the  corn  ex- 
change, the  Lyceum  and  Athenaeum  news 
rooms,  the  custom-house  or  revenue  buildings, 
the  collegiate  institution,  St.  George's  Hall,  the 
Sailors'  Home,  the  royal  and  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, the  borough  gaol,  and  the  railway  stations. 
St.  George's  Hall  is  in  Lime-street.  It  is  a 
handsome  structure,  built  after  the  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture,  and  containing  the  assize 
courts,  a  concert-room,  and  a  hall  for  public 
meetings.  Liverpool  contains  fifty-one  churches, 
of  wliich  St.  Nicholas  Church,  near  the  town- 
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hall,  is  the  oldest.  There  are  also  numerous 
places  of  worship  for  Koman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  and  a  great  number  of  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  Tlie  charitable  institutions 
are  also  numerous  and  well  conducted.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  the  dispensaries  for  sup- 
plying njcdicines  to  the  sick  poor,  an  hospital 
for  decayed  seamen  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, a  fever  hospital,  a  ladies'  charity,  for  the 
relief  of  poor  married  women  in  childbed,  a 
penitentiary  for  unfortunate  women,  the 
Strangers'  Friend  society,  an  ophthalmic  hos- 
pital, a  lunatic  asylum,  and  several  others. 
There  are  several  institutions  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Royal  Liver- 
pool Institution,  where  public  lectures  are  given. 
This  institution  is  provided  with  philosophical 
apparatus  of  every  description,  and  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities  is  attached  to  it.  A 
botanic  garden  was  also  established  in  con- 
nexion with  it  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  about 
10,OOOZ.  The  Collegiate  Institution,  in  Shaw- 
street,  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  style. 
Besides  a  music  room,  sculpture  gallery,  and 
lecture  hall  there,  this  building  affords  accom- 
modation for  three  large  day  schools,  and 
evening  schools  for  adults.  There  are  also 
several  schools  in  connexion  with  the  royal  and 
mechanics*  institutions.  The  custom-house  i3 
a  plain  building  at  the  S.  end  of  Castle-street. 
The  corn-exchange  is  spacious,  fronted  with 
stone.  The  borough  gaol  is  built  on  a  plan 
furnished  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Howard.  There 
are  several  large  open  and  covered  market- 
houses  for  the  sale  of  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
meat,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  fish,  the  chief  of 
which  is  St.  John's  Market.  There  are  several 
theatres,  music-halls,  concert-rooms,  and  similar 
places  of  amusement  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  with  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  West 
Derby-road,  to  the  E.  of  the  suburb  of  Everton. 
The  trade  of  Liverpool  is  most  extensive ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  rather  than  to  manufactures,  that 
it  owes  its  importance.  It  has,  however,  sugar 
refineries,  breweries,  rope- walks,  glass  works, 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  soda  works,  and  manu- 
factures of  watches  and  jewellery.  Shipbuilding- 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
trade  of  Liverpool  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  is 
very  great,  and  has  been  largely  extended  by 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  docks. 
Nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Great 
Britain  is  brought  into  it;  and  from  it  an 
immense  number  of  emigrants  start  every  year 
for  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
vicinity  are  many  windmills  for  grinding  corn, 
which  have  a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance. 
Fop.  about  443,874.  Lat.  53^  25'  N.  Lon.  3^ 
0'  W. — Liverpool  is  connected  by  railway  with 
all  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland; 
and  by  steam  packets  with  the  principal  ports, 
of  America,  and  the  cities  of  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Bristol.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  poetess. 

Liverpool,  a  village  on  Lake  Onondaga, 
New  York,  U.S.,  130  miles  W.  from  Albany. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  numerous  salt-springs. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Liverpool,  a  town  of  British  N.  America,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  70  miles  S.W. 
from  Halifax.  Fop.  Not  known. — Also  a  town 
of  New  South  Wales,  16  miles  AV.  from  Sydney. 

Liverpool,  Cape,  a  headland  of  British  N, 
America,  in  lat.  70''  N.,  Ion.  129°  W. 
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Liverpool  Plains 

LiYEKPOOL  Plains,  a  well-watered  district 
of  New  South  Wales,  situated  in  Buckland 
county.  Lat.  between  31°  and  32^  S.  Lon. 
between  150^  and  151°  E. 

LivEBPOOL  Range,  a  mountain-range  in  New 
South  Wales,  separating  Pottinger  and  Buck- 
land  counties  on  the  N.,  from  Brisbane  county 
on  the  S. 

LivERSEDGE,  liv'-ef-sedj,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  liiding  of  Yorkshire,  about  6 
miles  N.E.  from  Huddersfield.  Man/.  Woollens. 
Fo2h  7000. 

Livingston,  Uv'-ing-sion,  the  name  of  several 
counties  of  the  United  States.  1.  In  New  York. 
Area.  560  square  miles.  Pop.  45,000. — 2.  In 
Louisiana.  Area.  786  square  miles.  Fop. 
4000.— 3.  In  Michigan.  Area.  575  square  miles. 
Fop.  15,000. — 4,  In  Missouri.  Area.  536  square 
miles.  Fop.  5000.— 5.  In  Illinois.  Area.  1026 
square  miles.  Fop.  2000.  Also  the  name  of 
two  townships,  one  in  N.  York  and  the  other 
in  N.  Jersey,  neither  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Livonia,  li-vo-ni-a  (Germ.  Liefland,  leef- 
lant),  a  maritime  province  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Esthonia,  S.  by  Courland, 
W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Lake  Peipus  Pskov,  and  Vitepsk.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic,  20,450 
square  miles.  Besc.  It  consists  of  a  vast  tract 
of  level  country,  interspersed  with  numerous 
marshes  and  lakes.  Fro.  Rye,  wheat,  barley, 
buckwheat,  and  oats.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
agricultural  districts  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  glass,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Fop. 
850,000.  Lat.  between  56°  30'  and  59°  15'  N. 
Lon.  between  24°  and  28°  E. 

Livonia,  or  Riga,  the  Gulf  of,  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Courland  and  Livonia, 
JExt.  100  miles  long,  by  80  broad.  Lat.  be- 
tween 57°  and  58°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  22°  and 
24°  E. 

LivoENO,  le'vor'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, situated  on  the  Po,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Vercelli.  It  has  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wool. 
For).  5000. 

LivoENo,  a  city  of  Italy.   [See  Leghorn.) 

LivuMA,  li-vu'-ma,  a  considerable  river  of 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  a  few 
ihiles  N.  from  Cape  Delgado.  It  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  Quiloa  and  Mozambique. 

LixTTRi,  leex-oo'-re,  a  town  of  Cephalonia,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Ar- 
gostoli.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Fop. 
5000. 

Lizard  Island,  liz'-ard,  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia. 
Lat.  14°  40'  S.    Lon.  145°  E. 

Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the  most  S.  pro- 
montory of  England,  24  miles  S.E.  from  the 
Land's  End.  Lat.  49°  58'  N.  Lon.  5°  11'  W. 
There  are  two  lighthouses  on  this  headland, 
with  fixed  lights. 

Llan,  Icin,  a  word  meaning  "  church,"  that  is 
added  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous 
places  in  England  and  Wales,  generally  with 
small  populations, 

Llanbadarn  Fawe,  Idn-ha-darn'  vowr,  an 
ancient  market-tovvn  and  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Cardiganshire,  about  a  mile  from  Aberystwith. 
Fop.  13,000. 

Llandafp,  lan-daf,  a  parish  and  city  of  S. 
Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  situated  on  the  Taff, 
2  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff.  The  city  is  a  mere 
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hamlet,  but  is  noted  for  its  cathedral.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop.    Fop.  6585. 

Llandeilo  Fawr,  Idn-di'-lo,  an  irregularly- 
built  market-town  of  S.  Wales,  in  Caermarthen- 
shire,  on  the  Towy,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Caerraarthen. 
It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1850,  and  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists. It  is  the  head  of  a  Poor-law  union 
district.  Manf.  Flannels  and  leather.  Fop. 
5440.  Near  this  town  is  Grongar-hill,  where, 
in  1282,  the  last  struggle  was  made  fox  the  in- 
dependence of  Wales. 

Llandovery,  Idn-do'-ve-re,  a  well-built 
market-town  and  parish  of  S.  Wales,  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  on  the  Towy,  23  miles  N.E.  from 
Caermarthen.  There  is*  an  institution  in  this 
town,  founded  in  1847,  in  which  every  pupil  is 
taught  the  Welsh  language.  There  are  no 
buildings  of  importance  with  the  exception  of 
the  parish  church  and  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists.   Fop.  1855. 

Llanelly,  la-neth'-le,  an  irregularly-built 
town  of  Wales,  in  Caermarthenshire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Burry  river,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Caermarthen.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
have  given  rise  to  extensive  manufactures  of 
cast-iron  goods  and  pottery.  Copper  ore  is  im- 
ported from  Cornwall  and  smelted  here.  It  has 
four  docks  on  the  estuary  of  the  Burry.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  11,084.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Caermarthen  and  Swansea  by 
railway. 

Llanerchymedd,  Idn-er-him'-eth,  a  market- 
town  of  Wales,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Beaumaris.  Manf.  Shoes  and  snuff. 
Fop.  100. 

Llangaddock,  Idn-gath'-oh,  a  market-town 
and  parish  of  Wales,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Towy 
and  Sawddy,  29  miles  N.E.  from  Caermarthen. 
It  has  a  fine  old  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Cadog.  Manf  Coarse  woollen  goods  and  stock- 
ings.  Fop.  1000. 

Llangollen,  Idn-goth'-Ien,  a  market-to^vn  of 
Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  Dee,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  27  miles  S.El.  from 
Denbigh.  It  is  a  mean-looking  town,  with  a  few 
narrow  streets.  Its  neighbourhood,  however,  is 
much  admired  for  its  scenery.  Manf.  Flannels. 
Fop.  5799. — On  a  conical  hill  not  far  from  this 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  Dinas  Bran,  a  castle  of 
great  antiquity,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  Pont-y-Cysylltan,  a  magnificent  aqueduct, 
built  by  Telford,  by  which  the  Ellesmere  canal 
is  carried  over  the  Dee  125  feet  above  the  surface 
of  its  waters. 

Llanidloes,  Idn-id'-less,  a  town  and  parish 
of  N.  Wales,  in  Montgomeryshire,  situated  on 
the  Severn,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Montgomerv. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  adorned  with  beautifully 
carved  pillars,  and  an  old  timber-framed  town- 
house.  Manf.  Flannels  and  woollen  stuffs. 
Fop.  3500. 

Llanrwst,  Idn-roost\  an  irregularly-built 
market-town  of  N.  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  on 
the  Conway,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Denbigh.  It 
has  a  church,  and  an  elegant  chapel,  called  the 
Gwydir  chapel,  which  was  built  from  designs  by 
Inigo  Jones.  Llewellyn,  the  last  Celtic  prince 
of  N.  Wales,  was  buried  at  Llanrwst.  Manf. 
Welsh  harps.  Fop.  of  parish,  3993.— The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
beautiful. 
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Llantrissen-t,  lun-ti'is' -sent,  an  ill-built 
borough  and  market-town  of  Wales,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, finely  situated  on  the  broAv  of  a  lofty 
hill,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiif.  It  has  a  town- 
hall  and  market-house,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
quarter-sessions  for  the  hundred.  The  church 
is  a  large  Norman  building.  Fop.  of  parish, 
about  4300. 

LiEKENA,  l-yai-rai'-na,  an  ancient  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  59  miles 
N.  from  Seville.  Fop.  6500. — Near  this  place, 
the  English  under  Combermere  defeated  the 
French  under  Drouet,  in  1812. 

L  loughok,  lou-gor',  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, 
in  Glamorganshire,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Swansea. 
Fop.  900.  Also  the  name  of  a  river  which 
divides  Caermarthenshire  from  Glamorganshire 
and  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  river. 

LltjchjSIAYor,  l-yoo-ma'-yor,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Majorca,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  13 
miles  S.E  from  Palma.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabriGS.   Fop.  7300. 

LoANDA.    {See  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.) 

LoANDA,  lo-an'-da,  an  island  of  Africa,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  Fixt.  20 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile. 

LoAifGo,  lo-ang'-o,  a  considerable  country  of 
Western  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  Zaire  or 
Congo.  Its  limits  are  not  well  defined,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  extend  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Lopez  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire,  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  450  miles.  Loango  proper  or  Loau- 
giri  occupies  only  the  centre  of  this  space, 
having  Mayumba  and  other  districts  on  the  N. 
and  Kacongo  on  the  S.  Besc.  Flat  and  fertile 
along  the  coasts.  Fop.  Not  known.  {See  An- 
gola, BEisTGrELA,  and  Congo.) 

Loango,  City  op,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Loango,  situated  near  the  sea  at  the  head  of 
Loango  Bay.  It  is  said  to  be  about  4  miles  in 
circuit.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat.  4°  41'  N.  Lon. 
12°  30'  E. 

LoANo,  lo-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
IS  miles  S.W.  from  Savona.  Manf.  Soap,  vermi- 
celli, and  black  lace.   Fop.  3500. 

LoBAiJ,  loh'-ou^  a  town  of  Saxony,  12  miles 
S.E.  from  Bautzen.  In  its  neighbourhood  crys- 
tals, known  by  the  name  of  "  Lobau  diamonds," 
are  found.   Fop.  4000. 

Lobau,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  about  6 
miles  below  Vienna.  The  French  crossed  the 
Danube  at  this  point  to  fight  the  memorable 
battle  of  Aspern,  in  1809.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  French  after  their  defeat  at  Aspern  until  the 
battle  of  Wagrara,  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
they  were  victorious. 

Lobau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  40  miles  S.E.  from 
Marienwerder.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has 
a  convent.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 
3500.- 

LoBBES,  lol,  a  parish  and  iovm  of  Belgium, 
10  miles  S.W.  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre.  Fop. 
2000.  This  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement 
between  the  Austrian  and  French  troops  in 
1794. 

LoBENSTEiN,  lo'-hen-stiue,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Reus-Schleiz,  situated  on 
the  Lemnitz,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Schleiz. 
Manf.  Woollen  fabrics.    Fop.  5000. 

LoBos,  lo'-hos,  one  of  the  smaller  Canary 
Islands ;  Iving  off  the  coast  of  Fuerteventura. 
JLat.  28°  4G'  N.    Lon.  13°  49  W. 

LoBos,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  La 
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Plata,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  St.  Maria.  Lat, 
35°  1'  S.    ion.  54°  39'  W. 

LoBOS,  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Peru.  Lat.  6° 
30'  S.    Lon.  80°  55'  W. 

LoBSENS,  Zoi'se?2s,  atown  of  Prussian  Poland, 
34  miles  N.W.  from  Bromberg.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods.    Fop.  3000. 

Locarno,  lo-kar'-no,  a  town  of  the  Swiss 
canton  Ticino,  situated  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
12  miles  W,  from  Belinzona.    Fop.  3000. 

LoccuM,  loJc'-kmn,  a  market-town  of  Hanover, 
25  miles  N.W.  from  Hanover.    Pop.  2000. 

Loch  Broom,  broom,  an  extensive  arm  of  the 
sea,  running  between  the  counties  of  Cromarty 
and  Boss,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Scotland.  It 
contains  numerous  islands.  Lat.  5'/°  50'  N.  Lon, 
5°  15'  W.— There  is  a  parish  of  the  same  name 
in  Ross-shire,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast 
of  the  loch.   Fop.  5000. 

LocHABER,  lolc-a'-her,  a  district  of  Scotland, 
in  Inverness-shire.  It  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
and  has  in  its  neighbourhood  lochs  Lochy, 
Laggan,  Oich,  Arkaig,  and  Eil. 

LocHAR  Moss,  lolc'-ar,  a  bog  or  morass  of 
Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  beginning  at  the 
Solway  Firth,  and  running  into  the  parish  of 
Dumfries.  Ext.  10  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  2  to  3. 

LocHES,  ZosAe,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tndre-and-Loire,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Tours.  Manf.  Principally  woollen  fabrics  and 
paper.    Fop.  3500. 

LocnGiLPHEAD,  loTc-gllp'-hed,^  a  village  of 
■Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  18  miles  S.W.  from 
Inverary.  It  stands  on  Loch  Gilp,  a  branch  of 
Loch  Fyne.  Fop.  2000.— It  has  steam  com- 
munication with  Glasgow. 

LocHiE,  lok'-e,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  Forfar- 
shire, 2  miles  N.W.  from  Dundee.    Fop.  4000. 

LocHMABEN,  loJc-ma'-ben,  a  parish  and  royal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Dumfries.  It  has  a  town-house  and 
a  church.    Fop.  3000. 

LocHNAGAR,  lok-na-qat^ y  one  of  the  Gram- 
pian Hills,  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Ileiglit.  3815  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  celebrated  in  Byron's  song  of  "Loch-na- 
gar." 

LocHWiNNOCH,  lok-win'-nok,  a  village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  14  miles 
S.W.  from  Glasgow.  Fop.  4130,  chiefly  era- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Castle 
Semple  Loch,  v^hich  covers  an  area  of  200 
acres. 

LocHT,  lok'-e,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  15  mUes,  falls  into 
Loch  Tay.— Also  a  river  in  Inverness-shire,  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Fort  William.— Also  a 
Lake,  forming  one  in  the  chain  of  lakes  that 
traverse  the  Great  Caledonian  Glen.  Ext.  9 
miles  long,  by  1  broad. 

Lockerbie,  lok'-er-he,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Dumfries, 
noted  for  having  the  largest  lamb-fair  in  Scot- 
land. Fop.  2000.— It  has  a  station  on  the 
Carlisle  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

LocKPORT,  lok'-port,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  20  miles  N.E. 
from  Buffalo.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Niagara,  and  stands  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.   Fop.  13,000, 

Lockwood,  ZoA:'-wooc?,  a  township  of  England, 
I  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  S.W. 
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from  Huddersfield.  Po/».  5500. — It  lias  some 
spring's  of  medicinal  waters  in  its  immediate 
neig-hbourhood. 

LocLE,  Le,  lolcl,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  French  frontier,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Neuf- 
chatel.    Manf.  Watches  and  lace.    Fop.  9000. 

LoDEiNOJE-PoLE,  lo-dcii-no' -je-pole,  an  inland 
town  of  Russia,  on  the  Svir,  32  miles  S.  from 
Olonetz.  Fop.  1000.— The  nucleus  of  the  lius- 
sian  navy  was  formed  here  by  Peter  the  Great. 

LoDEVE,  lo-daiv',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
departmeni;  of  Herault,  situated  on  the  Ergue, 
29  miles  N.W.  from  Montpellier.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill  built.  Manf.  Cloth,  woollen 
goods,  hosiery,  soap  and  leather.  There  are 
larg-e  workshops  here  in  which  uniforms  are 
made  for  the  French  army.   Fop.  12,000. 

LoDi,  lo'-de,  a  well-built  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  Adda,  19  miles  S.E. 
from  Milan.  Its  cathedral  andnumerousconvents 
claim  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  most 
remarkable  of  its  churches  is  that  of  the  Incoro- 
nata,the  interior  of  which  was  painted  partly  in 
fresco  and  partly  in  oil,  by  Calisdo  da  Lodi,  who 
studied  his  art  under  Titian.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  seat  of  a  gymnasium,  and  has  a 
hospital,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  nume- 
rous schools.  Manf.  Silk,  porcelain,  linen 
fabrics,  and  chemicals.  Parmesan  cheese,  called 
Lodigiano  in  Lombardy,  is  made  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Fop.  19,562. — This  place 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  1.,  in 
1158.  In  1796  the  bridge  of  Lodi  was  carried 
by  Bonaparte,  in  a  most  daring  manner,  with 
the  bayonet,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  over 
the  Austrians. 

Lodi  Vecchio,  or  Old  Lodi,  veh'-Tce-o,  lies 
4  miles  W.  from  Lodi,  and  was  founded  by  the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Milanese  in  1111.   Fop.  3000. 

LoDOMERiA.    {See  Galicia.) 

LoFODEN-,  or  LoFOTEir  Isles,  lo-fd-den,  a 
group  of  islands  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the 
North  Sea,  lying  off"  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway. 
The  principal  are  the  E.  and  W.  Vaagen 
Langsen,  Andven  and  Hindsen.  During  the 
fishing  season,  they  are  visited  by  an  immense 
number  of  boats  from  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Finmark.  They  are  exposed  to  severe  tempests, 
and  near  the  S.  of  the  group  is  the  Maelstrom, 
a  dangerous  whirlpool,  occasioned  by  the  swell 
'of  the  Ocean  during  the  N.W.  winds.  Fop. 
4000.  Zat.  between  67^  30'  and  69°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  12°  and  17'  E. 

LoaAN-,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire, 
falling  into  the  Nevan. 

Logan,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  and  Confederate  States : — 1.  In  the  S.W. 
part  of  Kentucky,  U.S.  Area.  600  square  miles. 
Fo-p.  17,000.-2.  In  Ohio,  U.S.  Area.  440  square 
miles.  Fop.  20,000.-3.  In  Virginia,  C.S. 
Area.  700  square  miles.  Fop.  5000.— 4.  In 
Illinois,  U.S.  Area  540  square  miles.  Fop. 
6000.  Also  the  name  of  several  townships  with 
small  populations. 

Logan-  Mountains,  a  range  which  separates 
the  sources  of  the  river  Darling  from  those  of 
the  Logan,  in  E.  Australia.  Jjot.  28°  S.  Lon. 
152°  E. 

LoGGTJN,  log-goon' y  a  country  of  Africa,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Lake  Tchad.  Desc.  Fertile,  with  a 
healthy  climate.  Its  inhabitants  are  skilled  in 
weaving  and  dyeing  cotton  goods.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

LoGiE,  lo'-gie^  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
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Scotland,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

LoGEONO,  lo-grone'-yo,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Old 
Castile,  situated  on  the  Ebro,  GG  miles  N.E. 
from  liurgos.  It  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Manf. 
Leather,  brandy,  and  hats.  Poj9.7000. — In  1803 
and  1823  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  being 
of  importance  as  a  military  post. 

LonAKoo,  lo-ha-roo,  a  district  of  India,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  North- West  Provinces. 
Area.  200  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 28°  and  28°  50'  N.  Lon.  between  75°  and 
76°  E. 

LoHE,  lore,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  situated  on  the  Maine,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Wurzburg.  Manf.  Paper,  leather,  glass, 
and  iron  goods.   Fop.  4000. 

LoiNG,  Iwdng,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
near  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
and,  after  a  course  of  70  miles,  enters  the  Seine 
at  Moret. 

Loie-and-Cher,  Iwaw,  sliair,  a  department  of 
France,  which  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Orleannais.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Eure-and-Loir,  S.  by  Indre,  E.  by 
Loret-and-Cher,  and  W.  by  Indre-and-Loir 
and  Sarthe.  Area.  2360  square  miles.  Besc. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  contains  nume- 
rous lagoons.  It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  and  is  watered  by  that  river,  the 
Loir,  the  Cher,  the  Cosson,  and  the  Beuvron. 
It  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Blois,  Romorantin,  and 
Vendome.  The  capital  of  the  whole  department 
is  Blois.  Fro.  Wine,  hemp,  fruit,  and  grain. 
Sheep  and  horses  are  reared  in  great  numbers ; 
the  former  are  much  esteemed  for  the  excellence 
of  their  wool,  while  the  latter  make  good 
draught  horses.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  leather, 
glass,  cotton  stuffs,  beetroot-sugar,  paper,  and 
gloves.    Fop.  269,029. 

Loire,  La,  Iwaw,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  at  an 
elevation  of  3940  feet,  and,  after  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
about  40  miles  below  Nantes.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Seine,  Saone,  and  the 
Vilaine. 

Loire,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  the  Saone-and-Loire,  S.  by 
Ardeche  and  Upper  Loire,  E.  by  Rhone  and 
Isere,  and  W.  by  Allier  and  Puy-dc-D6me. 
Area.  1842  square  miles.  Desc.  Generally 
mountainous,  being  partly  traversed  by  the 
Cevennes,  and  partly  by  the  Forez  mountains, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feurs.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Montbrison,  Roanne,  and  St. 
Etienne ;  Montbrison  being  the  capital  of  the 
department.  Hivers.  The  Loire  and  its  affluents. 
Fro.  Corn,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  and  hemp ;  it 
also  produces  wine,  and  silkworms  are  reared  to 
a  great  extent.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  granite, 
marble,  flint,  and  porphyry ;  there  are  also  some 
excellent  mineral  springs.  Manf.  Silk,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  glass,  cottons,  laces,  paper, 
cloths,  and  leather.   Fop.  517,603. 

Loire,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone,  14  miles  S.  from  Lyon.  Fop, 
1500. 

Loire,  Haute,  or  Upper,  a  department  in  the 
S.E.  of  France,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  and  surrounded  by  the 
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departments  of  Puy-de-D6me,  Cantal,  Ardeche, 
and  Lozere.  Area.  1916  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous,  with  Mont  Mezen  6561  feet  high, 
of  the  Cevennes,  for  its  culminating  poiiit.  The 
soil  is  generally  unproductive,  and  agriculture 
in  a  backward  state.  It  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Le  Puy,  Yssengeaux,  and  Brioude.  Le  Puy  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Fro. 
Corn  and  potatoes ;  some  wine  is  produced,  but 
it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Bees  are  kept,  and 
great  numbers  of  silkworms  reared.  Minerals. 
Coal,  gypsum,  antimony,  building-stone,  and 
potter's  clay.  Manf.  Lace,  silks,  paper,  and 
leather.   Foij.  305,521. 

LoiEE  Itstfeeieuke,  or  LowEK,  a  department 
in  the  AV.  of  France,  formed  of  the  S.E.  portion 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany,  and  bounded 
t)y  the  Atlantic  and  the  departments  of  the  Ile- 
and-Vilaine,  Maine-and-Loire,  Vendee,  and  Mor- 
bihan.  ^rm.  2654  square  miles.  Desc.  For  the 
most  part  level.  Rivers.  The  Loire,  Brivd, 
Erdre,  VOaine,  Aehenau,  Ognon,  Maine,  and 
Moine.  It  contains  many  lagoons  and  lakes, 
that  of  the  Grand  Lieu  being  the  largest  in 
France.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements, 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  Nantes,  Ancenis, 
Chateaubriant,  Paimboeuf,  and  Savenay.  Nantes 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Fro. 
Grain  and  sweet  wines.  Bees  are  kept  in  great 
numbers,  and  much  cider  is  made  in  the  district 
N.  of  the  Loire.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  and 
turf.  Manf.  Linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
goods,  cables,  cordage,  and  iron-ware.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  in  towns  on  the  coast. 
Fo]}.  380,297. 

LoiRET,  Itvaw'-rai,  a  river  of  France,  rising 
about  2  miles  from  Orleans,  and,  after  a  course 
of  10  miles,  joining  the  Loire  near  Orleans. 

LoiEET,  a  department  in  the  N.W.  of  France, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  old  provinces  called 
Orldannais  and  the  Gatinas,  and  bounded  by  the 
departments  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  the  Seine- 
and-Marne,  the  Yonne,  the  Nievre,  the  Cher, 
the  Loir-and-Cher,  and  the  Eure-and-Loir. 
Area.  2640  square  miles.  JDesc.  Level,  and 
watered  by  the  Seine  and  its  affluents.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements,  named  after 
their  chief  towns,  Orleans,  Pithiviers,  Gien,  and 
Montargis.  Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  Fro.  Grain,  wine,  saffron,  lint, 
and  timber.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated ;  bees 
and  fowls  are  abundant;  and  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  province  are  highly  esteemed. 
Manf.  Cloth,  woollen  caps,  cotton  goods, 
leather,  paper,  pottery,  and  beet-root  sugar. 
Fop.  352,575. 

LojA,  lo-ya,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Granada,  situated  on  the  Xenil  or  Genii,  32 
miles  W.  from  Granada.  It  contains  three 
handsome  churches,  a  town-hall,  court-house, 
and  two  hospitals.  Manf.  Paper,  and  coarse 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  15,000. 

LoKEEEN-,  lo'-Tcer-en,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
East  Flanders  ,on  the  Durme,  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Termond.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  It  also  has  a  trade  m 
corn,  flax,  and  linen.   Fop.  17,000. 

LoKHViTZA,  lok-vifz'-ka,  a  town  of  Russia,  80 
miles  N.W.  from  Poltava.    Fop.  6000. 

Lombaedo-Venetian  Kingdom,  lom-har'-do, 
the  name  given,  after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  to  the  whole  of  Austrian  Italy,  composing 
both  Lombardy  and  the  territory  which  belonged 
to  the  republic  of  of  Venice.  Area,  17.480  square 
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miles.  Desc.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plain, 
situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic,  having  on 
the  N.  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol;  on  the 
E,  the  Adriatic  and  Illyria ;  on  the  W.  Pied- 
mont ;  and  on  the  S.  the  Romagna,  which  then 
formed  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Parma.  Rivers.  The  Po  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  enter  it  on  the  N.  side,  the  Adige, 
the  Erenta,  and  the  Piave.  Lakes.  The  finest 
of  N.  Italy  are  comprised  within  its  limits,  and 
Lago  Maggiore  forms  part  of  its  W.  boundary. 
Fro.  Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  and 
flax ;  a  great  quantity  of  cheese  is  made,  and 
good  wine  is  manufactured.  Minerals.  Iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  marble,  alabaster, 
clay,  and  precious  stones.  Manf.  Silks,  cotton 
fabrics,  cloth,  glass,  pottery,  and  paper.  Re- 
ligion. Roman  Catholic.  Fop.  5,000,000.  Lat. 
between  44°  47'  and  46^  40'  N.  Lon.  between  8=^ 
33'  and  13°  43'  E. — This  kingdom  was  formed  in 
1814,  and  recognised  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
From  184S  to  1853  it  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  in 
consequence  of  the  desire  shown  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  shake  oft'  the  Austrian  yoke.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Sardinia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  on  the 
other,  in  1859,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
was  dissolved  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  signed  in 
November,  in  the  same  year ;  Lombardy  being 
made  over  to  Piedmont  by  Austria,  and  Pied- 
mont incurring  the  obligation  of  a  debt  of 
£10,000,000.    {.See  Italy.) 

LoMBAEDY,  lum'-har-de  (Ital.  Lombaedia, 
lom-bar-de'-a),  an  old  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
was  founded  by  Albvin  in  568,  and  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  in  774.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  Langol3ardi,  a  German  tribe 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  that  had  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  subsequently 
crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  about  565.  It  com- 
prised the  whole  valley  of  the  Po,  or  the  country 
lying  between  Switzerland  and  Tuscany.  It  now 
forms  the  modern  province  of  Lombardy,  the 
E.  part  of  Piedmont,  and  Modena  and  Parma. 

Lombaedy,  a  province  which  was  once  the 
W.  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  but 
now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  which 
divide  it  from  Switzerland;  S.  by  the  Po;  E.  by 
the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Mincio ;  and  W.  by 
the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino.  Area.  8298 
square  miles.   Fop.  2,750,000. 

LoMBLEii,  or  LoMBLEif,  lom'-blem,  an  island 
of  the  Malay  archipelago,  lying  to  the  E.  of 
Flores.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  16. 
Pop.  Not  known.  ia^.8°20'S.  io?2. 123°  40' E. 

LoMBOK,  lom'-bok,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  separated  from  the  island  of  Baly 
by  the  Strait  of  Lombok,  and  from  Sumbawa  by 
the  Strait  of  Alias.  Area.  Estimated  at  about 
1400  square  miles.  Desc.  A  well-watered  plain, 
lying  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  running 
along  the  N.  and  S.  coasts.  Fro.  Rice,  coflee, 
and  maize.  Fop.  Estimated  at  250,000.  Lat. 
between  8°  12'  and  9°  1'  S.  Lon.  between  115° 
44'  and  116°  40'  E. 

LoMMATscH,  lom-matsh' f  a  town  of  Saxony, 
20  miles  N.W.  from  Dresden.  Manf.  Woollens, 
linens,  leather,  and  tobacco.   Fop.  3000. 

LoMMEL,  lom'-mel,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
South  Brabant,  19  miles  N.  from  Hasselt.  Fop, 
2300. 

Lomnitz,  lom'-nitz,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  population  of 
more  than  3000. 
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Lomond,  Loch,  lo'-mond,  a  lake  of  Scotland, 
in  Dumbartonshire,  remarkable  for  the  pictu- 
resque scenery  on  its  shores.  It  is  16  miles 
from  Glasgow,  and  is  the  largest  lake  in  Scot- 
land. Ext.  Upwards  of  20  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  8  miles  at  its  widest  points. 
It  contains  30  islands,  and  receives  several 
rivers.  The  river  Leven  carries  off  its  surplus 
waters,  and  discharges  them  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  It  is  overlooked  by  Ben  Lomond, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  3197  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

LoMZA,  lom-za',  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
70  miles  N.E.  from  Warsaw.  Manf.  Paper; 
and  it  has  an  arsenal.   Fop.  3500. 

LoNATo,  lo-na'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Brescia.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  by  Napoleon  I.  over  the 
Austrians,  1796. 

LoNDA,  lone'-da,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Florence.   Pop.  2000. 

LoNDEEZEEL,  lone' -dair-zail,  a  town  of  South 
Brabant,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Brussels.  Fop. 
4500.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Ghent  and  Mechlin. 

London,  lun'-dwi,  the  capital  of  England,  and 
the  metropolis  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
British  empire.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis, 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  are  defined  by 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  with  a 
radius  of  3  miles  in  length  from  the  General 
Post-office  as  a  centre.  The  most  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word.  "London"  comprises  the 
ancient  city  proper  of  that  name,  the  city  of 
Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and 
their  respective  suburbs.  The  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  are  situated  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Thantes ;  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  on 
the  southern  bank,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  To 
each  of  these  principal  divisions  of  London  many 
neighbouring  villages  have  been  successively 
annexed,  some  of  these  suburbs  being  situated 
in  Essex,  and  others  in  Kent.  The  opposite 
banks  are  connected  by  nine  bridges,  available 
for  carriages  and  foot  passengers.  These  are 
named  respectively  Battersea-bridge,  Chelsea- 
bridge,  VauxhaTl  -  bridge,  Lambeth  -  bridge, 
Westminster-bridge,  Waterloo-bridge,  Black- 
friars'-bridge,  Southwark-bridge,  and  London- 
bridge.  Besides  these,  the  Thames  is  crossed 
by  five  railway  bridges,  one  a  short  distance  E. 
from  Chelsea-bridge,  another  between  West- 
minster and  Waterloo-bridges,  occupying  the 
site  of  Hungerford  Suspension  bridge,  which 
has  been  removed  to  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
another  is  situated  a  few  yards  E.  from  Black- 
riars-bridge,  another,  called  the  South  Eastern 
Railway-bridge,  is  used  to  connect  London- 
bridge  station  with  the  terminus  in  Cannon- 
street,  while  the  West  London  Extension 
Railway-bridge  crosses  the  Thames  a  little 
above  Cremorne  Gardens.  The  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  according  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  District 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hamlet  of  Penge,  which  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Battersea,  but  is  included  in 
Croydon  Union,  and  forms  no  part  of"  London" 
as  defined  in  the  Registrar  General's  Weekly 
Table  of  Births  and  Deaths.  According  to  these 
authorities,  it  extends  from  Greenwich  on  the 
E.  to  Putney  on  the  W,,  and  from  Hampstead  on 
the  N.  to  Dulwich  and  Herne-hill  on  the  S.,  em- 
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bracing  an  area  of  77,977  statute  acres,  or  nearly 
122  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,803,989 
according  to  the  census  of  1861.  By  tliis  esti- 
mate the  district  considered  to  lie  within  the 
limits  of  London  measures  about  9  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  Poor-law  Unions  and 
Registration  Districts  comprised  within  the 
metropolis,  with  the  area  of  each  in  statute 
acres,  and  the  population  from  1861. 


/Kensington   

I  Chelsea   

I  St.  George's,  Hanover 

!  Square  

^  •{  Westminster   

St.    Martin  -  in  -  the - 

Fields   

1st.  James,  Westmin- 
^  ster   

IMarylebone   
Hampstead   
Pan  eras   
Islington   
Hackney  

(St.  Giles   
Strand  
Hoi  born   
Clerkenwell   
St.  Luke   
East  London   
West  London   
London  City   


Shoreditch  

Bethnal  Green   

Whitechapel   

St.  George-in-the-East 

Stepney   

Mile  End,  Old  Town... 
Poplar  


« 

m 

o 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 
St.Olave,  Southwark... 

Bermondsey   

St.  George,  Southwark 

Newington  

Lambeth  

Wandsworth   

Camberwell  

\Rotherhithe   


f  Greenwich 
(  Lewisham 


7,342 
865 

1,161 
917 

305 

164 

1,509 
2,252 
2,716 
3,127 
3,929 

245 
172 
196 
380 
220 
153 
138 
434 

646 
760 
406 
243 
576 
681 
2,918 

250 
169 
688 
282 
624 

4,015 
11,695 

4,342 
836 

5,367 
17,224 


Total   77,977  2, 


There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that '  London 
was  the  Civitas  Trinohantum  of  Ca3sar.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  known  as  Colonia  Augusta 
or  Londinium,  deriving  the  latter  name  from  its 
old  British  appellation,  Llyn-LHn^ the  town  by 
the  lake."  In  610  or  604,  acco^'ding  to  some 
historians  of  London,  a  church  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Saxon  AVitenagemote,  or  council  of  wise 
men,  were  ordered  to  assemble  here  in  833.  It 
was  afterwards  constituted  the  capital  of  Eng- 
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land  by  Alfred  the  Great.  In  925,  King  Athel- 
stan  had  a  palace  in  it,  and,  during-  successive 
reigns,  the  dimensions  of  the  city  were  gradually 
extended.  The  White  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  1078;  and  William  Rufus,  in  1097,  built 
Westminster  Hall.  In  1285,  a  conduit  in  Cheap- 
side  was  supplied  with  water  brought  from 
Tyburn  by  leaden  pipes,  and  in  1310  tolls  were 
imposed  for  paving  the  streets  in  and  near  the 
city.  The  streets  were  first  lighted  with  lanterns 
ill  1415  ;  and,  in  1413,  the  supply  of  water  being 
found  insufficient,  pipes  were  laid  from  Pad- 
dington.  A  statute  was  passed  in  1533,  for 
paving  some  of  the  streets ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Strand  was  then  only  partly  built.  The  in- 
crease of  London  now  became  so  rapid,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  each  issued 
proclamations  against  any  farther  extension  of 
the  city.  About  1661,  a  great  many  streets  in 
St.  James's  parish  were  built,  and  finished,  par- 
ticularly St.  James's-street,  Pall  Mall,  and 
Piccadilly;  and  other  streets  were  ordered  to  be 
widened.  In  1665,  London  was  almost  depopu- 
lated by  the  great  plague,  nearly  70,000  of  the 
inhabitants  falling  victims  to  this  disorder;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  a  dreadful  conflagration 
broke  out,  and  destroyed  13,000  houses,  and 
most  of  the  churches  and  corporation  halls,  the 
ruins  covering  an  area  of  436  acres,  extending 
along  the  river  from  London-bridge  to  Temple- 
bar.  In  rebuilding  the  city,  many  important 
improvements  were  effected,  the  streets  being 
widened,  and  the  houses  being  constructed  of 
more  substantial  materials.  In  1685,  the  popu- 
lation of  Spitalfields  and  St.  Giles's  was  much 
increased  by  an  immigration  of  French  Protes- 
tant manufacturers,  who  left  their  native 
country  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  In  1689,  the  district  called  the 
Seven  Dials  was  built,  and  the  suburbs  to  the 
east  of  the  Tower  were  also  greatly  extended. 
Soho-square  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  Hanover- 
square,  Cavendish-square,  and  the  streets  adja- 
cent, as  well  as  Bedford-row,  lied  Lion-square, 
Hatton -garden,  and  several  other  streets  and 
squares  were  finished.  The  streets  from  Leices- 
ter-square to  St.  Martin's-lane  north,  and  to  the 
Haymarket  and  Soho  west,  and  thence  nearly  to 
Knightsbridge,  were  added  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  or  early  in  that  of  George  II.  In 
1730,  two  new  parishes  were  formed,  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Anne,  Limehouse;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  the  north  side  of  Oxford 
Street  was  partly  built,  and  many  streets  near  it 
were  completed.  The  extension  of  the  metro- 
polis since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  has 
proceeded  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  covering 
the  fields,  gardens,  and  marshes  in  the  vicinity 
with  new  squares  and  streets.  For  some  years 
after  1810,  the  progress  of  building  appeared  to 
be  almost  entirely  checked.  But  latterly  con- 
siderable additions  have  again  been  made  to  the 
metropolis,  particularly  on  the  north  side.  The 
direction  of  the  main  streets  is  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river  Thames,  or  very  nea,rly  so, 
from  Avest  to  east;  and  the  cross  streets  run,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  transverse  direction  from 
north  to  south.  There  are  two  chief  lines  of 
streets  from  west  to  east ;  one,  which  may  be 
called  the  northern  line,  commences  at  the  north 
side  of  Hyde-park,  and,  under  the  successive 
names  of  Oxford-street,  St.  Giles's,  Holborn, 
Skmner -street,  Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  Corn- 
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hill,  and  Leadenhall-street,  is  continued  to 
Whitechapel  and  Mile-end,  on  the  Essex-road. 
The  southern  line  commences  at  the  south  side 
of  Hyde-park,  and  consists  of  Piccadilly,  St. 
James's-street,  Pall-mall,  Charing-cross,  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul's- 
churchyard,  Cannon-street,  and  Tower-street; 
whence,  crossing  Tower-hill,  it  may  be  saia  to 
be  further  extended  two  miles  along  the  river 
side,  in  Wapping.  One  of  the  great  features  of 
London  are  the  parks.  These  are  six  in  number : 
—  Hyde-park,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable ;  St.  James's-park ;  the  Green-park ; 
Regenc's-park,  in  the  north;  Victoria-park,  in 
the  east;  and  Battersea  and  Kennington-parks, 
on  the  south.  Besides  these,  there  are  Ken- 
sington-gardens, with  which  Hyde-park  com- 
municates at  several  points.  The  subterranean 
works,  which  have  been  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
consisting  of  sewers,  drains,  and  pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  are  most  extensive 
and  curious.  The  main  system  of  sewers  which 
is  now  in  course  of  completion,  consists  of  miles 
of  brickwork,  and  has  an  outlet  into  the  Thames 
between  Barking  and  Erith.  Sewerage  of  such 
magnitude  and  extent  has  never  yet  been  con- 
structed, or  even  attempted,  in  any  city,  ancient 
or  modern.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
brick;  the  principal  squares  are  Belgrave,  Eaton, 
Grosvenor,  Portman,  Berkeley,  St.  James's, 
Hanover,  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Kussell,  Blooms- 
bury,  Tavistock,  Euston,  Brunswick,  and 
Finsbury,  and  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.  The 
principal  public  structures  in  the  metropolis, 
east  of  Temple  bar,  are  the  Tower,  the  Mint, 
the  Trinity-house,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Mansion-house,  theRoyal  Exchange, the  Auction 
]\Iart,  the  Commercial  Mart,  the  Custom-house, 
the  Excise-office,  Guildhall,  the  bridges  of 
liondon,  Southwark,  and  Blackfriars;  the  Monu- 
ment, the  General  Post-office,  Whitecross-street 
prison,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
the  churches  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-street,  and  the 
Temple  church.  The  markets  are  numerous; 
comprising  Covent-garden  and  Farringdon,  for 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  Leadenhall,  for  poultry ; 
Billingsgate,  for  fish ;  and  Newgate  and  the 
New  Market,  built  on  the  site  of  ^Copenhagen- 
fields,  in  the  north,  for  meat.  The  White  Tower 
was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  citizens,  and  the 
other  buildings  and  fortifications  have  been 
added  to  it  at  different  periods.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  divided  from  the 
river  by  a  wharf,  on  which  is  a  platform,  mounted 
with  cannon.  The  Tower  was  inhabited  as  a 
palace  by  several  English  sovereigns,  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Since  her  death  it 
has  been  chiefly  used  as  a  state  prison  and  de- 
pository for  arras,  records,  and  property  belong- 
ing to  the  crown.  It  contains  the  ordnance- 
office,  the  record-office,  the  jewel-office,  the 
horse-armoury,  the  Spanish-armoury,  the  grand 
storehouse,  the  small  armoury,  barracks  for  the 
garrison,  &c.  The  Trinity-house,  an  association 
which  has  the  control  of  all  lighthouses  and 
buoys  on  the  coast,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  very  handsome  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Great  Tower-hill.  A  noble  pillar,  202  feet 
high,  called  the  London  Monument,  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  Fish-street-liill.  It  was  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  commemorate  the 
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great  fire  of  1666.  The  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul  is  placed  in  the  fh'st  rank  among  modern 
works  of  architecture  in  the  Eritisli  empire. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  June  21st,  1G75,  and  the 
last  in  1710;  the  work  being  completed  in  35 
years,  by  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  additional 
arm  or  transept  at  the  Avest  end,  and  a  semi- 
circular projection  at  tlie  east  end,  for  the  altar. 
A  dome  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  and  is  terminated  by  a  lantern, 
surmounted  by  a  ball  and  a  cross,  of  copper  gilt. 
This  vast  fabric  is  510  feet  long,  250  broad,  and, 
with  the  dome,  370  feet  high.  The  entire 
ascent  to  the  ball  is  made  by  616  steps.  This 
cathedral  contains  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  many  eminent  persons  deceased,  and 
cost  £747,974.  The  interior  has  never  yet  been 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to 
decorate  various  parts  with  coloured  mosaic 
work  as  the  architect  originally  intended,  and  to 
fill  the  windows  with  painted  glass.  ]3esides 
St.  Paul's,  London  comprises  a  vast  number  of 
churches,  with  towers  and  spires  in  almost  every 
style  of  architecture.  The  inns  of  court  are  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  L«incoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of 
several  large  houses,  which  are  built  round 
quadrangular  areas,  and  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous sets  of  chambers,  inhabited,  or  used  as 
offices,  by  barristers,  students,  attorneys,  and 
solicitors.  The  principal  public  buildings  west 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  Buckingham  and  St. 
James's  palaces  and  houses  of  the  nobility,  are 
Westminster  Abbey,  Westminster  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  king's  courts  of  record, — viz.,  the  courts 
of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  and 
Common  Pleas;  the  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons,  otherwise  known  as  the  New 
^Palace  of  Westminster;  the  Horse-guards,  or 
War-office ;  the  Admiralty ;  the  Treasury ;  the 
offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  Downing- 
street ;  Somerset  House,  a  grand  and  extensive 
stone  building  in  the  Strand,  appropriated  to 
various  public  uses  and  offices;  the  Penitentiarj'- 
house,  Millbank;  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  or 
Italian  Opera-house;  the  theatres  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  the  Haymarket,  the 
Lyceum,  New  Adelphi,  Princess's,  and  others. 
The  British  Museum,  in  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  is  a  noble  building,  with  a  magni- 
ficent reading-room,  opened  in  1857,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
The  most  remarkable  churches  in  this  direction 
are  those  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  and  St. 
Marylebone.  Southwark  contains  the  county 
gaol  for  Surrey,  Guy's  hospital,  the  Magdalene 
hospital  in  Blackfriars-road,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  the  new 
Bethlehem  hospital  for  lunatics,  erected  in  St. 
George's-fields,  in  place  of  the  old  hospital  in 
Moorfields.  St.  Thomas's  hospital  also  stood  in 
Southwark  near  the  S.  end  of  London-bridge. 
This  building  was  pulled  down  in  1S62,  the  site 
having  been  sold  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  <Co3.3t  Railway  Company.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  (June,  1867),  a  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  is  being  erected  in  Stangate,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  bridges 
which  unite  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis 
built  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Thames  have 
already  been  named.  London-bridge,  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  only  bridge 
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which  connected  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
banks;  Westminster,  the  finest  bridge  in  the 
metropolis,  which  was  erected  to  replace  the  old 
one  of  the  same  name,  was  opened  in  1800; 
Blackf  riars  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  a  new 
structure ;  Waterloo  was  begun  in  the  year  1811 
and  opened  in  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  tho 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  consists  of  nine  equal 
arches,  each  of  120  feet  span ;  the  piers  are  20 
feet  thick,  and  adorned  with  Tuscan  columns; 
the  width  within  the  parapets  is  12  feet.  It  cost 
upwards  of  £1,000,000,  which  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription. Chelsea-bridge,  a  new  bridge  not  far 
from  old  Battersea-bridge,  was  opened  in  1858, 
to  unite  the  Battersea  side  of  the  river  with  the 
Chelsea  side.  Two  miles  below  London-bridge, 
is  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which  was  commenced  in 
1825,  by  Sir  Isambard  Brunei  as  the  engineer, 
and  opened  in  1846.  The  public  charities  of 
London  (exclusive  of  parochial  establishments) 
are  numerous,  and  apply  to  every  case  of  in- 
firmity or  distress.  Among  these  may  be  named 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Christ's 
hospitals.  St.  Bartholomew's, in  Smithfield,  and 
St.  Thomas's,  are  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
the  diseased ;  and  Christ's  hospital  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  boys  who  may  be 
selected  and  presented  by  the  governors.  The 
other  hospitals  are  Bethlehem  for  lunatics  ;  the 
Charter-house,  near  Smithfield,  which  is  an 
asylum  for  decayed  householders,  with  a  free 
school  attached  to  it;  Guy's,  built  by  Thomas 
Guy,  bookseller,  in  1701,  and  endowed  by  him 
at  his  death  with  £240,000;  St.  Luke's;  the 
Foundling  hospital,  in  Guildford-street ;  St. 
George's  hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  the 
London  hospital,  W^hitechapel ;  the  Middlesex 
hospital,  Berners-street ;  the  Westminster  hos- 
pital ;  and  several  others ;  with  numerous  dis- 
pensaries, establishments,  and  houses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  as  well  as 
the  unfortunate.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world 
where  charity  of  every  description  is  dispensed 
with  such  a  liberal  hand  as  in  London.  The 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council, 
form  the  court  of  common  council,  which  con- 
stitutes the  legislature  of  the  city,  and  by  which 
all  laws  are  framed  which  are  necessary  for  its 
internal  government.  The  lord  mayor  is  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  city,  and  the  aldermen 
are  justices  of  the  peace  for  life  for  the  city,  and 
the  chief  magistrates  in  their  respective  wards. 
The  other  principal  executive  officers  of  this  cor- 
poration are  the  recorder,  common  serjeant,  town 
clerk,  and  two  sheriffs.  Since  1837,  London  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  university,  with  which  many 
colleges  throughout  the  country  are  connected. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  nu- 
merous: amon^  these  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Royal  Society,  incorporated  in  1662,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society;  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries ;  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce;  the  Royal  Institution;  the  London, 
Surrey,  and  Russell  institutions ;  the  Linnajan 
Society,  devoted  to  botany  and  natural  history ; 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  London ;  the  British 
Mineralogical  Society;  the  Entomological,  Hor- 
ticultural, Geological,  Mathematical,  Medical, 
Medical  and  Chirurgical,  and  City  Philosophical 
societies.  The  South  Kensington  Museum,  in 
Cromwell-road,  Brompton,  was  opened  in  1857. 
It  contains  works  of  art,  specimens  of  animals 
and  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  a  col- 
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lection  of  educational  apparatus,  and  pictures 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Turner,  and  the 
eminent  collectors  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, The  British  Museum  is  the  grand 
national  depository  of  antiquities,  sculpture, 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  scientific  col- 
lections, manuscripts,  and  printed  books.  It 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1753,  in 
consequence  of  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Several  institutions  have  been  established  for 
promoting-  the  fine  arts;  namely,  tbe  Koyal 
Academy,  instituted  in  1768,  and  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  to  its  first  president, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  British  Institution, 
in  Pall  Mall,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  sale 
of  pictures  by  modern  artists.  An  annual  ex- 
hibition of  painting's  is  made  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  The  National  Gallery  is  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  where  are  also  fountains,  which  fre- 
quently play,  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson,  Havelock,  and  other  illustrious  men, 
and  four  splendidly-modelled  lions  in  bronze, 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  There  are  other 
monuments  of  various  kinds  erected  in  honour 
of  men  of  note  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
For  musical  performances  there  are  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
the  new  theatre  in  Covent-garden ;  besides 
numerous  music  halls  scattered  throughout 
the  metropolis.  The  theatres  are  also  nume- 
rous, and  the  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity 
oifer  every  kind  of  entertainment  to  the  pleasure- 
"■eeking'  citizen,  Newgate  is  the  gaol  of  London 
ind  Middlesex,  and  is  situated  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  aire,  besides,  various  other  prisons,  as  the 
House  c  f  Correction,  Coldbath-fields,  near  Gray's 
Inn-lane;  Whitecross-street  Prison  and  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  debtors ;  Horsemonger-lane 
gaol,  in  Southwark ;  the  Model  Prison,  Penton- 
ville;  the  Clerkenwell House  of  Detention;  the 
New  Prison,  Holloway;  the  Tothill-fields 
prison  ;  the  Brixton  House  of  Correction ;  and 
the  Penitentiary-house,  Millbank,  built  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  punishment  of 
transportation  for  a  term  of  years  into  that  of 
confinement  and  hard  labour.  London  is  also  a 
vast  emporium  of  maritime  commerce,  and  its 
vessels  trade  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  The  trade  of  the  metropolis  is  likewise 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  large  number  of  rail- 
ways that  have  their  termini  within  its  limits. 
These  are  now,  on  the  N.,  the  Great  Western, 
the  North  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern.  At 
the  North  Western  there  are,  besides,  the  North 
London,  the  North  and  South  West  Junction, 
and  the  North  Union.  On  the  S.E.  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  the  South  Eastern, 
and  the  London  and  Greenwich,  at  London- 
bridge.  On  the  S.W.  the  London  and  South 
Western,  at  Waterloo-bridge,  On  the  E,  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  the  London  and  Blackwall, 
in  conjunction  with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend.  In  addition  to  these,  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  have  a  West- 
end  terminus,  called  the  Victoria  station,  in  the 
Chelsea-road,  and  an  underground  railway  has 
been  constructed  under  the  northern  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  from  the  Great  Western  terminus  at 
Paddington  to  Moorgate-street,and  an  extension 
of  this  system  of  railway  is  in  progress.  The  tele- 
graphic communication  is  also  very  extensive; 
audit  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  general  cen- 
tral railway  terminus  in  the  City  itself,  that  the 
intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  may,  by 
greater  concentration,  be  rendered  still  more 
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rapid  and  easy.  At  a  very  early  period  London 
became  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  From  Lon- 
don-bridge down  the  Thames,  for  several  miles, 
the  space  is  occupied  by  her  shipping.  This  space 
is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  pools, 
and  the  space  between  Limehouse  and  Deptford. 
To  provide  further  accommodation  for  her  vessels 
several  docks  have  been  constructed,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  the  London 
Docks,  the  West  India,  East  India,  and  Victoria 
Docks,  all  of  which  are  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river,  between  the  Tower  and  North  Woolwich, 
and  the  Commercial  Docks  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  West  India  Docks.  The 
last-named  docks  were  formed  by  a  company,  and 
opened  in  1802,  They  are  formed  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  comprise 
two  basins,  one  of  30  acres,  for  unloading  the 
ships  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
other  of  24  acres,  for  loading  outward-bound 
ships.  The  London  Docks  were  executed  by 
similar  means.  This  dock  was  opened  in  1805, 
and  is  used  for  the  general  trade  of  the  port. 
The  East  India  Docks  are  situated  at  Blackwall : 
the  loading  dock  is  780  feet  long  and  520  wide, 
and  the  discharging  dock  contains  18^  acres. 
The  Victoria  Docks  are  situated  to  the  E.  of 
Blackwall,  and  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  them  still  further  to  the 
E.,  for  the  distance  of  2  miles,  until  a  communi- 
cation is  effected  with  the  Thames  a  little  above 
North  Woohvich.  About  5,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping enter  the  port  annually.  Manf.  These  are 
of  every  kind ;  but  consist  chiefly  of  silk  fabrics, 
cutlery,  jewellery,  watches,  japan-ware, cut  glass, 
books,  cabinet-work,  carriages,  and  other  fine 
goods  and  articles  of  superior  description.  The 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames  is  lined  with 
manufactories,  such  as  iron-foundries,  dye- 
houses,  soap  and  oil  manufactories,  glass-houses, 
distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  hat  manufactories; 
and  in  many  other  parts  there  are  breweries, 
shipbuilders'  yards,  oil-cloth  and  paper  manu- 
factories, vinegar  works,  and  chemical  manufac- 
tories on  a  large  scale.  The  manufactures  of 
silk  in  Spitalfields,  and  of  watches  in  Clerken- 
well, employ  large  numbers  of  workpeople.  Lat. 
Of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  51°  30'  49"  N.  Lon. 
5'  48''  W.  of  Greenwich  Observatory. 

London-,  New,  a  county  of  Connecticut,  U.S. 
Area.  550  square  miles.  JBop.  52,000. — 2.  A  city 
and  port  of  entry  in  New  London  county,  Con- 
necticut, situated  42  miles  S.E.  from  Hartford, 
on  the  Thames.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  States,  and  is  defended  by  forts.  It  has 
a  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  many 
vessels  from  the  port  are  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery.  Top.  10,000,— This  place  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  1781. 

LoNDONDEEEY,  or  Deeey,  lun'-dun-der'-e,  a 
maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  bounded  S.  by  Tyrone,  W.  by  Donegal, 
N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  county  of 
Antrim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  loughs 
Neagh  and  Beg.  Area.  810  square  miles.  Besc. 
Mountainous  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  south  ; 
elsewhere,  it  is  for  the  most  part,  low  and  flat, 
or  broken  by  inconsiderable  elevations.  The 
country  has  "a  bleak  and  barren  appearance. 
Rivers.  The  Foyle,  the  Faughan,  the  Bann,  the 
Lower  Bann,  and  the  Koe.  Fro.  Potatoes  are 
the  principal  crop.  In  some  parts  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  flax  are  cultivated,  and  rye  is  grown  on 
the  more  elevated  grounds.  Poultry  is  abundant, 
and  eggs  are  exported.  Manf.  Linen  is  the 
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great  staple  of  the  county.  Fop.  184,209. 
This  Gounty  is  almost  wholly  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration called  the  Irish  Society,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  certain  of  the  City 
companies,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  James 
I.,  shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  other  Irish  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men chiefs.  Hence  the  prehx  of  London  to  its 
ancient  name. 

LoxDoxDEEBT,  the  Capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Foyle,  120 
miles  X.W.  from  Dublin.  It  contains,'  within 
the  walls,  four  main  streets,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  which  diverge  from  a  central  square, 
and  extend  to  the  four  gates  of  the  city.  The 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  hilly.  The 
old  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  which  were 
built  in  the  year  1614,  still  remain  in  good  re- 
pair, and  are  an  ornament  to  the  place.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1633,  and 
has  a  tower  and  a  spire  178  feet  high;  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  deanery,  an  Episcopalian 
chapel,  Free  Church,  and  numerous  chapels  for 
Eoman  Catholics  and  nonconformists;  a  free 
grammar-school,  called  Foyle  College,  numerous 
endowed  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  gaol, 
an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  linen-hall,  town- 
hall,  court-house,  district  lunatic  asylum,  union 
workhouse,  custom-house,  and  barracks,  with  a 
column  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  Pvev.  G.  Walker,"  who  defended 
the  city  during:  its  memorable  siege  in  16S9. 
The  wharfs  and  quays,  with  a  good  portion  of 
the  city,  are  ^vithout  the  walls.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  Vest  Indies  and  America. 
The  harbour  is  deep,  wide,  and  tolerably  secure. 
Top.  20,590.  Lat.  54'  59'  X.  Lon.  7^  19'  W. 
This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  often 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  war.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  King  James  II.,  from  December,  16SS, 
till  August,  16S9,  when  the  siege  was  raised. 
It  has  steam  communication  with  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland. 

LoNDOXDEBET,  Several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  30iX\ 

Long,  Loch,  long,  a  branch  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  extending  for  20  miles  between  Dumbar- 
tonshire and  Argylesliire.  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  a  mile. 

LoxG  IsLAxn,  the  name  of  various  inconsider- 
able islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  in  the 
"West  Indies,  the  United  States,  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Lo'G  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.S.  It  extends  from  the 
city  of  Xew  York,  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
New  York  Bay.  Ext.  115  miles'  long,  and  20 
broad.  Area.  \W)  square  miles.  Desc.  Level 
in  the  S.,  and  hillv  in  the  X.  The  soil  is  sandy 
but  tolerably  fertile.  Top.  ^Ttl'ti'^.  On  this 
island  is  Bro'okl\Ti,  an  important  suburb  of  X'ew 
York.    {See  Be'ooklt^-.) 

Long  Isla.>-d  Sound,  divides  Long  Island 
from  Connecticut.  Eaf .  117  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2  to  20  miles. 

Long  Key,  the  name  of  several  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
one  in  the  Bahama  group,  S.  of  Crooked  Passage. 

Long  Xiddet,  nid'-dre,  a  decayed  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated 
on  the  coast,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh. 
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Longdon,  long'-don,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  of  England,  in  StaObrdshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

LoNGFOED,  loyig'-ford,  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  bounded  W.  by  Roscom- 
mon, X.  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan, 
and  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath.    Area,  421  square 
miles.    Desc.  Generally  fertile,  though  a  great 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  bogs,  moun- 
!  tains,  moras?es,  and  fens,  Jlivers.  The  Shannon 
j  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county, 
which  is  also  intersected  by  the  Inney,  the 
j  Camlin,  the  Rinn,  and  many  other  smaller 
streams.    Lakes.  Lough  Gownagh  and  Lough 
I  Ree,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  are  the 
:  largest.  Fro.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  butter.  Farms 
I  consisting  entirely  of  pasture  land  for  feedinjf 
'  cattle  are  numerous.    Pop.  35,650. 
I     LoxGEOBD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of 
i  the  above  county,  on  the  river  Camlin,  70  miles 
i  X.W\  from  Dublin.    It  has  a  handsome  parish 
j  church,  a  Eoman  Catholic  cathedral,  county 
I  gaol,  infirmary,  court-house,  and  cavalry  bar- 
j  racks.    Fop.  5142. 

I  LoxGFOEGAJf,  long-for' -gauy  a  parish  of 
'  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  13  miles  X.E.  from 
1  Perth.  It  includes  a  part  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  celebrated  in  Scottish  song.  Fop. 
2000,  employed  in  weaving  and  quarrying, 
j  LoxGOBAEDi,  lon'-go-har'-de,  a  maritime  town 
of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  S. 
from  Paola.    Fop.  2000, 

LoxGOBrcco,  lon' -go-hook' -Tea,  a  town  of 
I  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  20 
miles  X.E.  from  Cosenza.    Fop.  5000. 

LoxGUE,  lon'-gai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maine-and-Loire,  12  miles  S. 
from  Bauge.    Manf.  Linen  cloth.    Fop.  2000, 

LoxGwooD,  long'-icood,  a  chapelry  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Eidinar  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  W\  from 
Huddersfield.    Fop.  3300. 

LoNGwooD,  St.  Helena,  the  residence  as- 
signed to  Xapoleon  I.  in  that  island.  {See  St. 
Helena.) 

LoNGWY,  laicng'-ve,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  33 
miles  X.W.  from  Metz.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics, 
spirits,  and  leather.  Fop.  3500. — This  is  called 
the  "iron  gate  of  France,"  and  was,  in  1792, 
taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  again  by  the  allies 
in  1815. 

LoNLAY  l'Aebaye,  lon'-lai  lah-hai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  3  miles 
X^.  from  Domfront.    Fop.  4000. 

LoNiiAY,  lon'-mai,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  o  miles  S.E.  from  Frazerburgh. 
Foj).  2000. 

Lo2fS-LE-SAULXTEE,  laicngs  le  {r)  sole'-ne-ai,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura, 
43  miles  S.W.  from  Besan^on.  Salt-works  of 
considerable  extent  are  established  here,  in 
which  the  salt  is  extracted  from  the  brme  ob- 
tained from  a  salt  well  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  always  full,  and  which  was  discovered 
in  the  4th  centtu-y.  Manf.  Stockings,  leather, 
and  potash.   Fop.  9S62. 

Loo-CHOO,  or  LiEOU  KiEor  Islands,  loo- 
tchoo',  a  scattered  group  of  islands  in  the  Xorth 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Japan,  and  about 
400  miles  E.  from  China.  There  are  36  islands  in 
the  group,  of  which,  however,  only  one,  called 
the  Great  Loo-choo,  is  of  importance.  Ext. 
About  65  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  15.   Desc.  The  climate  seems  to  be  the  most 
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agreeable,  and  the  soil  the  most  fertile  that  can 
be  found  on  the  globe ;  the  fruits  and  vegetable 
productions  are  of  the  most  exquisite  nature. 
The  inhabitants  are  short  in  stature ;  they  are, 
liowever,  strong,  Avell  made,  and  athletic.  Their 
disposition  appears  to  be  peculiarly  gay,  gentle, 
and  amiable,  though  tiiey  evince  a  strong 
aversion  to  receive  strangers  into  their  country. 
The  capital  of  Great  Loo-choo  is  supposed  to  be 
a  town  called  Shui,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  the  chief  commercial  town  and 
seaport  is  Napakiang.  Fop.  Not  knov/n.  Lat. 
26°  14'  N.   Lon.  127°  52'  E. 

Loo  CnRisTY,  loo  JcHs'-te,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  5  miles  N.E. 
from  Ghent.   Fojy.  4000. 

LooDiANA,  or  LuDHEEANA,  loo -de-a'-na,  a 
town  of  HLndostan,  110  miles  S.E.  from  Lahore. 
Manf.  Shawls.  Pop.  20,000.  Lat.  30°  55'  N. 
Lon.  75°  43'  E.  In  1848  a  hurricane  swept 
over  this  place,  and  proved  very  destructive  to 
human  life. — A  Disteict  of  British  India,  with 
an  area  of  720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
121,000  males  only.  Lat.  between  30°  35',  and 
31°  N.    Lon.  76°  25'  E. 

LooE,  East  and  West,  loo,  two  small  seaport- 
towns  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  situated  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Looe,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  Launceston.  They  are  united 
by  a  long  and  narrow  bridge  across  the  river. 
Fop.  E.  Looe,  970;  W.  Looe,  746.  They  are 
now  only  fishing-villages,  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  supported  by  the  pilchard  fishery;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  E.  Looe  sent  twenty 
ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais.  Both  are  still  cor- 
porate towns,  and  sent  members  to  parliament 
until  they  were  disfranchised  by  the  Keform 
Bill  in  1832. 

LooNEE,  loo-ne',  a  river  of  Western  India, 
rising  in  lat.  26°  37'  N.,  Ion.  74^  46'  E. ;  and, 
after  a  course  of  320  miles,  falling  into  the  Runn 
of  Cutch  by  two  mouths,  in  hit.  24°  42'  N. ;  lon. 
71°  11'  E. 

LoKCA,  lor' -lea,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Murcia,  on  the  Cornera",  a  tributary  of 
the  Sangonera,  36  miles  S.W.  from  Murcia.  It 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town,  of 
which  the  former  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill- 
paved  streets;  while  the  latter  is  regu- 
larly and  neatly  built,  it  contains  several 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  bishop's  palace,  a 
college,  and  two  hospitals.  Manf.  Saltpetre 
and  linen  cloth.  Fop.  41,000.  Lat.  37°  25'  N. 
Lon.  1°  22'  W. — This  place  was  formerly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Murcia,  on  account  of  its 
castle,  situated  on  a  hill  called  the  Monte  d'Oro, 
which  commands  the  town. 

LoED  Hood's  Islat^d,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  21°  30'  S.    Lon.  135°  33'  W. 

LoED  Howe's  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  5°  38'  S.  Lon.  159'  24'  E.— The 
name  of  another  group  in  the  Pacific.  Lat.  31° 
30'  S.  Lon.  159°  10'  E.— Also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Society  Islands, 

Loeeo,  lor'-ai-o,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Venetian  province  of  Rovigo,  26  miles  S.W. 
from  Venice.    Fop.  2500. 

LoRETO,  lo-rai'-to,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  14  miles 
S.E,  from  Civita  di  Penne.  Manf.  Paper; 
dyeing  is  also  carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 
Fop.  '1500. 

IjOreto,  or  LoRETTO,  lo-rait'-to,  a  fortified 
city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  for- 
merly a  legation  belonging  to  the  Papal  States, 
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situated  14  miles  S.E.  from  Ancona,  and  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Musonc  into  the 
Adriatic.  Fop.  8000.— This  place  took  its  rise 
from  a  famous  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  over  which 
a  magnificent  church  has  been  built.  Its 
suburb,  Montereale,  is  more  elegant  than  the 
city  itself.  It  contairiS  a  palace,  in  which  the  ^ 
governor  resides,  and  some  public  fountains 
which  are  deserving  of  notice;  but  the  sacred 
shrine  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction, 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  cottage  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  formerly  dwelt,  which  was  miracu- 
lously transported  thither  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Rosaries  and  relics  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  con- 
stitute the  only  trade  of  the  place. 

LoEGUES,  lorg,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  situated  on  the  Argens,  7 
miles  S.AV.  from  Draguignan.  Manf.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  hempen  cloths.    Fop.  3500. 

L'Oeient,  lor'-e-a,  a  fortified  and  regularly- 
built  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan,  on  the  Bay  of  Port  Louis,  29  miles 
N.W.  from  Vannes.  The  harbour  is  ample  and 
secure,  being  easily  entered,  and  bordered  by 
fine  quays,  on  which  are  large  and  commodious 
buildings.  It  has  still  some  trade,  particularly 
with  the  French  colonies ;  and  is  a  place  of  im- 
portance, on  account  of  its  magaziuQs  for  the 
use  of  the  imperial  navy,  and  its  magnificent 
dockyard.  Manf.  Hats,  gold  lace,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade 
in  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  manufactured 
goods,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the 
pilchard  fisheries.    Fop.  35,462. 

LoEEAiNE,  lor'-rain,  an  old  province  in  the 
N.E.  of  France,  lying  between  Champagne  and 
Alsace,  and  now  divided  into  the  four  depart- 
ments of  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe, 
and  the  Vosges. 

Los,  IsLEs  OF,  los,  a  group,  consisting  of 
three  islands,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
They  belong  to  England.  Lat.  9°  25'  N.  Lon. 
13°  50'  W. 

Los  Angelos,  an'-je-los,  a  county  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, in  the  United  States.  Area.  18,000  square 
miles.   Fop.  about  10,000. 

LossiNi,  lo-se'-ne,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero,  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Cherso.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  3.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Lossnitz,  loss-nitz',  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Zwickau: 
it  is  inclosed  by  walls.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.    Pop.  5000. 

Lostoce:,  los'-toJc,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Lancashire,  6  miles  W.  from  Bolton. 
Fop.  700. 

Lostwithiel,  lost-tvith'-el,  an  old  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  situated  on  the 
Fowey,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Bodmin.  It  has  a 
fine  old  parish  church,  and  an  old  building  near 
it  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Cornwall.  Restormel  Castle  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
arediiefly  employed  in  tanning  and  wool-comb- 
ing, and  a  trade  is  carried  on  hi  iron  and  coal. 
Fop.  1657. 

Lot,  lo,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
corresponding  to  the  old  district  of  Quercy,  in 
Guienne.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze,  on  the  S,  by  that  of 
Tarn-and-Garonne,  on  the  E.  by  Cantal  and 
Avignon,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lot-and-Garonne 
and  Dordogne.  Area.  2168  square  miles.  I>eso. 
Mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  between  th§ 
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hills.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrondissc- 
ments,  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Cahors, 
Figeac,  and  Gourdon.  Cahors  is  the  capital 
of  the  department.  Rivers.  The  Lot  and  the 
Dordogne.  Pro.  Corn,  hemp,  and  tobacco  in 
the  lowlands,  and  abundance  of  grapes  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  Mavf.  Unimportant;  chiefly 
brandy,  paper,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Fop. 
295,542. 

Lot,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  Mont  Lozere, 
and,  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  joining  the 
Garonne  near  Aiguillon. 

Lot-and-Gakonne,  ga-ron',  a  department  in 
the  south-west  of  France,  bounded  by  the  de- 
partmeDi|x)f  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Tarn 
and  Garonne,  the  Gers,  the  Landes,  and  the 
Gironde.  Area.  2067  square  miles.  Desc.  Fer- 
tile in  general,  but  barren  in  the  marshes  and 
the  districts  termed  "Landes."  It  is  divided 
into  four  arrondisements,  named  after  their 
chief  towns  Agen,  Marmande,  ViUeneuve,  and 
Nerac.  Agen  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment. Rivers.  The  Garonne,  the  Lot,  the  Gers, 
and  the  Baise.  Pro.  Corn,  chestnuts,  prunes, 
and  wine.  Minerals.  Iron,  gypsum,  and  good 
buildnig  stone.  31anf.  Tobacco,  brandy,  vine- 
gar, sailcloth,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  gloves.   Pop.  332,065. 

LoTHiANS,  The,  lo'-tJie-ans,  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district  of  Scotland,  divided  into  three 
shires;  viz.,  East  Lothian,  or  Haddingtonshire ; 
Mid-Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire  j  and  West- 
Lothian,  or  Linhthgowshire. 

LouDOKT,  Zoz<.'-c?ow,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S., 
on  the  Potomac.  Area.  473  square  miles.  Pop. 
21,000,  of  vv^hom  a  fourth  are  black. 

LouDON',  lou'-don,  a  parish  of  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, 4  miles  E.  from  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  4800. 
— In  the  neighbourhood,  at  Loudoi^  Hall, 
Bruce,  with  his  forces,  encountered  the  troops 
bf  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1307. 

Loud  UN,  loo-du{r)',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  33  miles  N.W.  from 
Poictiers.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  has  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  and 
fruit.  Wlanf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  andjewel- 
lery.  Pop.  4500. — This  place  is  famous  for  being 
the  seat  of  the  Protestant  synod  held  in  1611 
and  1612. 

LouE,  loo'-ai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
'ment  of  the  Sarthe,  16  miles  W.  from  Le  Mans. 
Manf.  Paper  and  linen.    Po]}.  2300. 

LouGEN,  loo'-gan,  a  river  of  Norway,  rising  by 
many  heads  in  the  Langefield  Mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falling  into  the 
Glommen,  about  30  miles  N.E.  from  Christiana. 

LouGHBOKOuaH,  htf'-bi'u{r),  a  market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  10 
miles  N.W.  from  Leicester.  The  town  consists 
of  one  principal  street,  with  four  smaller  ones 
diverging  from  it.  It  has  a  fine  old  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  five  schools, 
founded  and  supported  by  Burton's  charity,  a 
union  workhouse,  barracks,  public  library,  news- 
rooms, and  a  dispensary.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  hosiery,  machinery,  and  lace.  Pop. 
11,600.— It  is  a  station  on  the  Midland  Counties 
Bailway. 

LouGHGALL,  lok-gawV ,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster,  5  miles 
N.E.  from  Armagh.    Pop.  8000. 

LouGHGUiLE,  lolc-gile',  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster,  8  miles  from  Bally- 
money.  Pop.  5000.— A  great  portion  of  the  land 
consists  of  bog, 
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LouGniiEA,  lolc-ra',  a  well-built  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Galway,  22  miles  S.E. 
from  Galway.  It  has  a  parish  church,  several 
chapels,  some  schools,  and  a  nunnery.  Manf. 
Linen  fabrics  and  leather.  Pop.  4000.  Close  to 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and 
monastery,  and  a  few  remains  of  the  walls  with 
which  it  was  once  fortified  may  still  be  seen. 

LouHANS,  loo'-han,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone-and-Loire,  29  miles 
N.E.  from  Macon.  Pop.  3500.  It  is  a  commer- 
cial depot  for  goods  passing  between  Switzerland 
and  Lyons. 

Louis,  St.,  loo'-is,  a  county  of  Missouri,  U.S. 
Pop.  106,000. 

Louis,  St.,  a  city  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  about  18  miles  below  the 
entrance  of  the  Missouri,  and  107  miles  W.  from 
Jefferson  city.  It  has  many  churches,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  convent,  orphan-asylum, 
episcopal  college,  a  city  hall,  theatre,  concert- 
hall,  museum,  arsenal,  the  St.  Louis  university, 
and  numerous  academies  and  schools.  Manf. 
Leather,  machinery,  cordage,  beer,  and  brandy ; 
there  are  also  numerous  corn,  saw,  and  oil  mills 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Pop. 
160,773.  This  place  was  founded  by  the  French 
in  1764,  and  is  the  principal  western  depot  of 
the  American  Fur  Company. 

Louis,  St.,  loo'-ee,  an  island,  town,  and  port, 
belonging  to  the  French. — The  Island  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  W.  Africa,  and  the 
town  is  upon  it,  with  a  population  of  about 
12,000.   Lat.  16°  2'  N.    Lon.  16°  31'  W. 

Louis,  St.    {See  Maeanham.) 

Louis,  St.,  a  town  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
21  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Paul.    Pop.  1000. 

Louis,  St.,  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
Wisconsin.  After  a  course  of  120  miles,  it  falls 
into  Lake  Superior,  at  its  W.  extremity. 

Louisa,  loo-e-sa,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Area.  428  square  miles.  Pop.  17,000. — Another 
in  Iowa.   Area.  412  square  miles.   Pop.  5000. 

LouisBURG,  loo'-is-herg,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
island,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Sydney.  Its  streets 
are  regular  and  broad,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  stone  houses,  with  a  large  parade  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  citadel.  It  has  a  safe 
and  capacious  harbour,  more  than  half  a  mile 
broad  and  6  miles  long.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  cod  fishery.  Pop.  Not 
known. — Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  Enghsh  in  1745,  but  restored  in  1748,  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  and  its  forifica- 
tions  were  then  demolished. 

LouisiADE  Island,  loo-is'-i-ad,  an  archi- 
pelago in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of 
New  Guinea,  and  extending  over  a  superficial 
area  about  400  miles  in  length,  by  nVjont  160  in 
breadth,  in  the  broadest  part.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Papuan  race.  Lat.  nearly  10°  S. 
Lon.  of  the  centre,  152°  25'  E. 

Louisiana,  loo'-e-se-a'-na,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Arkansas,  W.  by  Texas, 
S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  E.  by  Mississippi. 
Area.  41,315  square  miles.  Besc.  The  south- 
eastern part  is  mostly  included  in  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  south-western  part  is 
generally  level  prairie,  much  of  its  area  being 
very  productive.  The  north-western  part  is  a 
thick  forest,  with  low  grounds,  consisting  of  rich 
1  alluvial  soil,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  ITcrQ 
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the  land  is  extremely  fertile,  but,  at  a  distance 
from  the  streams,  it  is  high,  broken,  and  sterile. 
Jtivers.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  numerous 
branches.  Lakes.  These  mostly  consist  of  ex- 
pansions or  overflowings  of  the  rivers;  Lake 
Pontchartrain  is  the  largest.  Zoology.  Pan- 
thers, deer,  and  immense  numbers  of  birds ;  the 
rivers  swarm  with  alligators.  Fro.  Corn,  cotton, 
sugar,  indigo,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  peaches,  grape  vines,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  Oranges 
flourish,  and  the  usual  fruits  of  southern  cli- 
mates generally  attain  perfection.  On  the 
prairies,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  mules  are 
reared.  The  exports  of  Louisiana,  since  the 
country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  pro- 
duce received  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  from  the  shores  of  all  the  large  tribu- 
taries of  the.Mississippi,  is  immense.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  New  Orleans.  Fop.  708,002,  of 
whom  nearly  half  are  coloured.  This  country  was 
settled  by  the  French  in  1682,  and  named  after 
Louis  XIV.  It  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803.  In  1812  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  A  large  portion  of  the  population 
are  of  both  Spanish  and  French  descent. 

Louisville,  loo'-is-vil,  a  post  town-ship  of 
IS'ew  York,  U.S.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  175  miles 
N.W.  from  Albany.   Fop.  2500. 

Louisville,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  U.S.,  plea- 
santly situate  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful  plain, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  immediately  above 
the  rapids,  91  miles  S.W.  from  Cincinnati.  It 
has  several  churches,  an  elegant  court-house,  a 
gaol,  theatre,  market-house,  hospitals,  and 
various  schools.  Mayif.  Woollen  g'oods,  cordage, 
boots,  shoes,  andmachmery;  the  city  also  contains 
numerous  flour-mills  and  iron-foundries.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
towns  on  the  Ohio,  the  rapids  being  avoided  by 
a  short  canal.   Fop.  68,033. 

LouLE,  ^oo'-Zai,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarve, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  11  miles 
N.W.  from  Faro.    Fop.  5000. 

Loup,  St.,  loo,  the  name  of  several  towns  and 
parishes  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

LouRCHES,  loorsh,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Le  Nord,  or  the 
North,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Valenciennes.  Fop. 
3000. 

LouRDEs,  loord,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Tarbes.  It  is  commanded  by  a  strong 
castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Fop. 
3500. — This  place  has  extensive  Roman  remains, 
and  was  fortified  by  Julius  Cffisar. 

LouRicAL,  loo'-re-Tcal,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  21  miles  S.W.  from 
Coimbra.   Fop.  3000. 

Louth,  louth,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  Meath,  on  the 
W.  by  Monaghan,  N.  by  Armagh,  and  N.E.  by 
the  Bay  of  Carlingford,  which  separates  it  from 
the  county  of  Down,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Irish 
Channel.  Area.  315  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is 
in  general  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  country, 
in  which  there  is  very  little  waste  ground. 
Jtivers.  The  principal  is  the  Boyne.  Several 
other  small  ones  cross  the  county,  and  fall  into 
the  Bay  of  Dundalk.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  vegetables.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen.  Fop. 
75,973. 

Louth,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
m  ^ 
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Lincolnshire,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Lincoln. 
Manf.  Carpets,  paper,  and  soap.  Fop.  10,560. 
A  station  on  the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

LouvAiJS-,  loo'-vd,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
South  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles 
N.E.  from  Brussels.  Its  walls  have  a  circuit  of 
nearly  seven  miles,  but  a  great  part  of  them  has 
been  demolished  and  converted  into  promenades. 
There  are  but  few  public  edifices  which  deserve 
attention.  The  town-hall  is,  however,  admired 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  collegiate  church  is  inferior  to  few  in 
Belgium.  The  great  Hopital  des  Invalides, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  university,  founded  in 
1426,  and  suppressed  in  1835,  are  also  objects  of 
interest.  Manf.  Linen  and  woo^tti  fabrics, 
lace,  cotton  twist,  and  glass.  It  is^STOted  for  its 
beer,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  hops. 
Fop.  32,026. — Under  the  French,  Louvain  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  Dyle.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Mechlin  and  Tirlemont. 

LouvAT,  loo'-va,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  and,  after  a  course 
of  170  miles,  enters  Lake  Ilmen,  20  miles  from 
Novgorod. 

LouvEN,  loo'-ven,  a  river  of  Norway,  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Christiana,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  100  miles,  falls  into  the  Skager- 
rack. 

LouviEES,  loo'-ve-ai,  a.  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  situated 
on  the  Eure,  12  miles  N.  from  Evreux.  It  has  a 
church,  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  various 
schools.  Manf.  Broadcloth,  machinery,  and  soap. 
Fop.  10,841.— This  place  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  cloth  manufacture  in  France.  It  was 
sacked  both  by  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  of 
England. 

LouzA,  loo'-za,  a  town  of  Portugal,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Louza,  which  supplies 
Lisbon  with  snow  and  ice,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Coimbra.  Manf.  Paper  of  excellent  quality. 
Fop.  3500. 

Lowell,  lo'-el,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in 
Massachusetts,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Boston,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Merrimac  and  Concord 
rivers.  It  has  several  churches,  a  lyceum,  some 
literary  and  mechanics'  institutions,  of  which  the 
Lowell  Institute  is  the  principal,  and  a  great 
number  of  schools.  Manf.  Chiefly  cotton  goods, 
Lowell  being  the  chief  seat  of  that  manufacture 
in  the  United  States.  It  has,  besides,  powder- 
mills  and  extensive  bleaching  fields.  Fop. 
36,827.— The  condition  of  the  workpeople  is  said 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  whilst  their  morals  are 
exemplary.  It  is  connected  with  Boston  both 
by  canal  and  railway. 

LowENBERG,  or  LuMBEKG,  loom'-hairg,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  situated  on  the  Bober, 
57  miles  W.  from  Breslau.  Manf.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  goods.   Fop.  5000. 

Lowestoft,  lo'-stoft,  a  seaport  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Suftblk,  on  a  hill  looking 
down  upon  the  sea,  38  miles  N.W.  from  Ipswich. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  assembly-rooms,  a  town- 
hall,  theatre,  baths,  and  reading-rooms.  Being 
built  on  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  coast  of 
England,  it  has  two  lighthouses,  while  its  har- 
bour is  defended  by  forts  and  a  battery.  Manf. 
Earthenware  and  cordage ;  but  its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  herring,  cod, 
mackerel,  and  sprat  fisheries.  Fop.  9534. — It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  is  connected  with 
Norwich  by  a  canal. 
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Lowicz,  lo'-iks,  a  town  of  Poland,  situated 
on  the  Bzura,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Warsaw.  It 
has  several  churches,  a  monastery,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  Piarist  college.  Manf.  Linen,  leather, 
and  wax.    Fop.  3500. 

Lowndes,  lounds,  several  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Georgia.  Area.  1650 
square  miles.  Fop.  8500. — 2.  In  Alabama. 
Area.  870  square  miles.  Pop.  23,000.-3.  In 
Mississippi.  Area.  690  square  miles.  Fop. 
20,000. 

LoxA.    {See  Loja.) 

LoxA,  or  Loja,  lox'-a,  the  capital  of  a  province 
V  tae  same  name,  in  Ecuador,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Assuay,  80  miles  S.  from  Cuenca.  It  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  about  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  finest  chinchona  bark 
grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  5000.  Lat. 
3°  59'  S.    Lon.  79°  15'  W. 

Loyalty  Islands,  loi'-al-te,  a  group  of  five 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  E.  of 
New  Caledonia.  The  three  largest  are  inhabited. 
Fop.  Not  known.   Lat.  21°  S.    Lon.  167°  50'  E. 

LozEBE,  lo'-zair,  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Cantal  and  the  Upper  Loire,  E.  by  Ardeche,  S. 
by  Gard,  and  W.  by  Aveyron.  Area.  1995  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  department  is  traversed  by 
the  Cevennes  mountains;  the  soil,  generally 
speaking,  is  unproductive,  but  average  crops  are 
raised  in  some  parts  by  skilful  farming.  It  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements,  Mende, 
Florae,  and  Marvijols,  named  after  their  chief 
towns.  Mende  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. Rivers.  The  Allier,  Tarn,  Lot,  Truyere, 
and  Gard.  Fro.  Chestnuts,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
wine ;  sheep  are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the 
mountains ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, particularly  in  the  hilly  districts,  subsist 
on  potatoes  and  chestnuts.  Miiierals.  Iron, 
load,  copper,  antimony,  and  silver.  Manf.  Un- 
important ;  chiefly  woollen  cloth  for  home  con- 
sumption, paper,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  137,367. 

LuBAK,  loo-har'y  a  market-town  of  Kussia,  in 
the  government  of  Volhynia,  situated  on  the 
Slutsh,  50  miles  S.W.  from  Schitomir.  Fop. 
3500. 

LuBBEur,  looh'-hen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Spree  and  the  Birste,  50  miles 
S.E.  from  Berlin.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen 
goods,  tobacco,  beer,  and  brandy.   Fop.  5000. 

LuBBENAr,  looh'-be-noii,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
on  the  Spree,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Frankfort. 
Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  brandy. 
Fop.  3100. 

Ltjbeck,  ho'-bek,  a  principality  of  Northern 
Germany,  belonging  to  Oldenburg.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  detached  portions,  inclosed  by 
Holstein.  Area.  137  square  miles.  Fop.  25,000. 

LuBECK,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  on  the  Trave, 
a  navigable  river,  which  enters  the  Baltic  about 
8  miles  below  it.  It  is  the  principal  of  the  four 
free  Hanse  towns,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  small 
territory,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Hamburg.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  carefully  preserved  as  walks 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a  cathedral  built  of  brick,  with  two  lofty 
spires,  and  five  churches,  of  which  that  which 
is  called  the  Marien  Kirche,  is  a  large  and  ele- 
gant Pointed  Gothic  building ;  an  exchange, 
mint,  arsenal,  several  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions,  a  gymnasium,  places  of  worship  for 
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Roman  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  a  society  of 
useful  arts,  and  a  tlieatre.  The  Rath-haus,  or 
council-house,  in  which  the  senate  of  Lubeclc 
meets,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  in  which 
the  deputies  from  the  cities  of  the  Ilanseatic 
League  formerly  assembled.  The  four  gates  by 
which  the  city  was  entered,  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  still  remain :  of  these,  the 
Holstein  Gate  is  conspicuous  for  its  architec- 
tural beauty.  Manf.  Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  paper,  tobacco,  hardware,  soap,  and 
playing-cards.  Fo2\  31,898.  Lat.  53°  52'  N. 
Lon.  10°  41'  E. — Lubeck  was  built  on  its  present 
site  about  the  year  1140,  In  1226  It  was  de- 
clared a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  in  1241  it 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Hamburg,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Hanscatic  League.  In 
1806,  Blucher,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  took 
refuge  in  Lubeck,  which  was  carried  after  a  san- 
guinary action. 

Lubeck,  a  post-township  of  Maine,  U.S., 
situated  on  the  sea-coast.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour.  Fop.  3000. 

LuBEN,  loo' -hen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia, 
situated  on  the  Kalterbach,  14  miles  N.E.  from 
Liegnitz.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and 
tiles.    Fop.  4000. 

Lublin,  loob'-lin,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Bistritza,  100  miles  S.E.  from  Warsaw.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  has 
a  castle,  now  almost  in  ruins,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock  commanding  the  town.  Its  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  Sobieski 
palace,  the  town-hall,  Piarist  college,  theatre, 
several  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  academy  of  sciences.  Manf, 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  17,000.  Lat. 
51°  16'  N.  Lon.  22°  30'  E.— The  Province  has 
an  area  of  11,935  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  1,000,000. 

LuBNY,  or  LuBNU,  loob-noo',  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  or  Pultowa, 
on  the  Sula,  79  miles  N.W.  from  Poltava.  Fop. 
6000.— Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  besieged  this 
place  for  a  considerable  time,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  it. 

Lucca,  luk'-ka,  or  look'-ka,  a  province  of 
Italy,  formerly  a  duchy,  surrounded  by  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Area.  512 
square  miles.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  Italy,  and  was,  in  1847,  ceded 
to  Tuscany.  Fop.  256,161.  Lat.  between  43° 
45'  and  44°  47'  N.  Lon.  between  10°  12'  and  10° 
42'  E. 

Lucca,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  stands  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Pisa. 
It  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts  which  are  planted  with 
trees.  The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  wide, 
and  the  houses  well  built.  It  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, which  is  embellished  with  some  good 
paintings  and  handsome  monuments,  and 
several  churches,  some  of  which  are  built  of 
Carrara  marble.  The  other  buildings  of  note 
are  the  old  ducal  palace,  the  town-house,  and  the 
public  library.  The  theatre  is  neat,  but  small. 
The  celebrated  baths  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Serchio,  and  the  city  also  contains  severnl  good 
educational  establishments,  and  an  academy  of 
letters  and  sciences.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  a  well-built  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported on  459  arches,  which  conveys  water  from 
Monte  Pisano,  a  hill  near  the  city.  Manf, 
Cloth  and  silk  j  and  it  has  a  large  trade  in  olive* 
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oil,  for  which  it  is  particularly  famous.  Fop, 
65,435.  iaf.  43°54'N.  io?i.  10°  34' E.— In  the 
middle  ages  Lucca  became  a  republic,  and  re- 
mained so  until  1805,  when  Napoleon  I.  made  it 
a  principality,  and  gave  it  to  Eliza,  his  sister. 
The  baths  in  its  vicinity  are  the  reputed  baths 
of  Nero. 

Luce,  luce,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Wigton- 
shire,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Luce. 

Luce,  Bay  of,  or  Glenluce  Bay,  a  spacious 
bay  of  Scotland,  in  Wigtonshire.  I^xt.  About 
19  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  7  at  its  head. 
Its  length  is  about  17  miles.  Its  quicksands  are 
dangerous,  and  often  prove  destructive  to  ship- 
ping. 

LucEifA,  loo-thai' -na,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova,  36  miles  S.E.  from  Cor- 
dova. Manf.  Soap,  linen,  and  earthenware. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  famed  for  its  fruit.  Pop. 
17,000. 

LucENA,  the  name  of  several  parishes  and 
villages  in  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2000. 

LucEEA,  loo-cJiair'-a,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata,  11  miles  N.W.  from 
Foggia.  It  is  inclosed  by  old  walls,  and  contains 
a  cathedral,  formerly  a  Mahometan  mosque,  a 
royal  college,  museum,  and  a  bishop's  palace, 
which  is  considered  the  finest  building  in  that 
part  of  Naples.  Pop.  10,000.  Lucera  was  assigned 
by  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king 
of  Sicily,  to  some  Saracens  who  had  entered  his 
service,  as  a  place  of  residence,  about  1240. 

LucEEisTE,  loo-sairn',  a  canton  lying  almost  in 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  and  inclosed  by  the 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden. 
Area.  586  square  miles.  Desc.  Level  in  the  N., 
but  mountainous  in  the  S.,  with  a  fertile  and 
productive  soil.  Rivers.  The  principal  is  the 
Emmen.  Lakes.  The  Baldegg  and  Sempach. 
Those  of  Lucerne  and  Zug  form  part  of  its  E. 
limits.  Pro.  Corn,  fruits,  and  wine.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts  are 
also  employed  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  and 
in  preparing  the  produce  of  the  dairy.  Fop. 
130,504.  This  is  the  chief  of  the  Swiss  Roman 
Catholic  cantons. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Reuss,  42  miles  N.E. 
from  Berne.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers.  The 
town  contains  several  handsome  edifices,  with 
neat  groups  of  houses  on  the  lake.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  watch-tower,  the  arsenal,  gaol,  theatre, 
and  several  covered  bridges  built  of  wood,  and 
adorned  with  paintings.  It  contains  several 
churches  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  some 
monasteries  and  convents.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  colossal  lion  sculptured  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  as  a  monument  to  the  Swiss  guards 
who  defended  the  Tuileries  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  in  Paris,  in  1792.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  the  eminent  Danish  sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen.  Fop.  11,522.  Lat.  47°  3'  N. 
Zon.  8°  19'  E.  This  is  one  of  the  three  towns 
in  which  the  Swiss  diet  assembles. 

Lucerne,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  lying  be- 
tween the  cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Lucerne, 
Schwytz,  and  Uri.  I^xt.  Length,  25  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  Its  scenery  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  a  steamer  plies  on 
the  water,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  twice  a 
day  in  summer.  This  lake  is  sometimes 
called  the  Waldstadter  or  Wallenstadter  See. 
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LucHON.   {See  Bagneres  de  Luchon.) 

Lucia,  St.,  In-she-a,  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  about  20  miles  S. 
from  Martinique.  Area.  250  square  miles. 
Desc.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  hills,  and  amongst 
others,  two  on  the  S.W.  coast,  called  the  Great 
and  Little  Pitons,  that  are  remarkably  round 
and  high,  and  are  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At  the 
foot  of  them  are  fine  valleys,  having  a  good  soil, 
and  well  watered.  The  elevated  parts  are 
covered  with  thick  forests ;  but  the  climate  is 
not  generally  healthy.  Po;?.  26,705.  Lai.  14° 
N.  Lon.  61°  W. — There  are  several  commo- 
dious bays  and  harbours  in  St.  Lucia,  with  good 
anchorage.  The  English  first  settled  in  this 
island  in  1637;  in  the  year  1763  it  was  ceded  to 
France.  After  this  time  the  island  became  a 
French  and  English  possession  alternately, 
changing  masters  several  times,  until  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1804. 

LucKAU,  loo'-kou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  52  miles  S.W.  from 
Frankfort.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
tobacco  and  powder.    Fop.  4600. 

LucKENWALD,  look'-cn-vald,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  32  miles  S.  from  Berlin.  Mavf, 
Woollen  and  Imen  fabrics,  leather,  iron  goods, 
beer,  and  spirits.  Fop.  7500.— It  is  a  station 
on  the  Berlm  and  Anhalt  Railway. 

LucKiMPOOE,  look-im-por ,  a  town  of  Assam, 
in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  stands  in  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  27°  20'  N.  Lon.  94°  3'  E.~The 
District  has  an  area  of  2950  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  30,000. 

LucKNOW,  luk'-7iou,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  situated  on  the  river  Goomtee, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  172  miles  N.W.  from 
Benares.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  very  irre- 
gular ;  but  it  has  an  imposing  appearance  at  a 
distance,  the  gilt  domes  of  the  mosques,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  A  soph  ud  Dowleh,  imparting  to 
it  an  appearance  of  splendour.  The  Nabob's 
gardens  are  handsome,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  pleasing  and  picturesque.  The 
British  military  cantonments  are  about  4  mUes 
from  the  city.  Fop.  Estimated  at  300,000. 
Lat.  26°  53'  N.  Lou.  80°  58'  E.— In  1857, 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  this  place  was  besieged 
by  the  rebels,  but  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
troops  under  Brigadier  Inglis,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  garrison,  and  Colonel  Palmer, 
the  second  in  command.  The  long-sutfering 
troops  and  English  residents  were  finally  re- 
lieved by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord 
Clyde,  who  then  effected  one  of  the  most  masterly 
retreats  on  record  in  the  annals  of  Indian  war- 
fare. 

LucoN",  loo'-katcng,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  18 
miles  W.  from  Fontenay-la-Comte.  Manf. 
Porcelain ;  an  active  export  trade  is  carried  on 
in  timber  and  corn.   Fop.  4500. 

Lu^oN,  Luzon,  or  Luconia,  loo'-tlwn,  the 
chief  of  the  Pliihppine  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  on  which  stands  Manilla,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  group.  Area.  Estimated  at 
57,400  square  miles,  of  which  the  Spanish 
portion  is  more  than  one  half.  Desc.  The 
country  is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous, 
being  intersected  in  its  whole  length  by  an  ele- 
vated ridge,  from  which  other  ridges  diverge, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  island.    In  some 
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places  the  detached  mountains  assume  a  conical 
form,  rising-  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plains. 
The  climate  is  moist,  but  it  is  temperate,  con- 
sidering- the  situation  of  the  island  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Pro.  Cotton, 
indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  coflee,  wax,  ebony, 
besides  all  sorts  of  tropical  produce.  Mmeruls. 
Eock-salt,  iron,  gold,  and  copper.  There  are 
several  volcanoes  in  this  island,  whi,ch  is  almost 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
Malays,  but  in  the  wilder  parts  tribes  of  the 
Papuan  race  are  found.  Pojj.  estimated  at 
2,270,000.  Lat.  between  13°  and  19°  N.  Lon. 
from  120°  to  124°  E. 

Ludlow,  a  well-built  market-town  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Teme,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  23  miles  S.  from 
Shrewsbury.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
church,  a  very  spacious  and  stately-looking 
edifice,  228  feet  in  length,  and  73  in  breadth ; 
the  market-house,  and  the  town-hall.  There 
are  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free 
grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  the 
public  buildings,  a  dispensary,  and  several 
charities,  both  for  education  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed.   Poja.  5171. 

LuDwiGSBUEG,  lood'-vigs-hoorg,  a  well-built 
town  of  Germany,  in  Wurtemburg,  situated  on 
the  Neckar,  7  miles  N.  from  Stuttgart.  It  has  a 
palace,  several  churches,  arsenal,  tlieatre,  opera- 
house,  lyceum,  orphan  asylum,  and  workhouse. 
3fa?2/.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
earthenware,  needles,  and  jewellery.  Fop. 
6500. 

Lugano,  loo-ga'-no,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  on  Lake  Lugano,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Como.  It  is  one  of  the  three  chief 
towns  of  the  canton,  and  an  entrepot  of  the 
trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Man/. 
ilk,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  iron  and  copper 
oods.  Near  it  are  many  curious  grottoes.  Fop. 
5000. 

Lugano,  Lake  of,  a  lake  in  the  S.  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Ticino,  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountains,  covered  with  timber.  Ext.  16  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2.  An  active 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  along  its  shores, 

Lugo,  loo'-go,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  near 
the  Minho,  51  miles  N,E.  from  Santiago.  It 
has  a  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  several 
churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  palace, 
theatre,  barracks,  and  two  hospitals.  Manf. 
Leather,  and  thread  stockings.  Fop.  7500. — 
The  warm  mineral  baths  of  this  place  were 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Lugo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  Senio,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Fer- 
rara.  It  has  a  large  annual  fair,  and  is  an  im- 
portant place  of  trade.   Fop.  10,000. 

Lumpkin,  lum'-kin,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Georgia.  Area.  546  square  miles. 
Fop.  9000. 

LuNAWAKA,  loo-na-wa'-ra,  a  small  state  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  Area.  900 
square  miles.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between 
22°  50^  and  23°  16'  N.  Lon.  between  73°  20'  and 
73°  47'  E. 

LuNCAKTT,  litn-Jcar'-te,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
4  miles  N.  from  Perth,  where  tlie  Danes  were 
defeated,  in  990,  by  Kenneth  III. 

Lund,  loojid,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Scania,  5  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  and  11  miles  N.E.  from  Malmo.  It  has 
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a  cathedral,  and  is  famous  for  its  university, 
which  was  founded  by  Christian  I.  of  Denmark 
in  1419.  The  university  buildings  were  erected 
in  1668.  Fop.  4500.  Lat.  55^  42'  N.  Lon. 
13°  13'  E. 

LuNDY  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  11  miles  N.W.  from  llartland 
Point.  Area.  2000  acres.  It  is  surrounded, 
except  on  its  east  side,  by  lofty  rocks,  and  has  a 
lighthouse,  and  an  old  building  called  the  man- 
sion-house. Good  butter  is  produced  on  the 
island.  Formerly  it  was  a  noted  stronghold  of 
pirates. 

LuNE,  lu7te,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Westmoreland,  and  after  running  through  Lan- 
cashire, falls  into  the  Irish  Sea. — Another  of 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  which  falls  into 
the  Tees. 

LuNEBURG,  loo'-ne-loorg,  a  district  of  Hano- 
ver, formerly  a  principality  of  the  German  em- 
pire, lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
forming  part  of  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Hanover. 
Area.  4325  square  miles.  Rivers.  Besides  tho 
Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the  Aller,  the  llmenau, 
and  some  smaller  streams.   Fop.  340,000. 

LuNEBUEG,  a  walled  town  of  Hanover,  the 
capital  of  the  above  district,  situated  on  the  II- 
menau,65  milesN.E.  from  Hanover.  It  is  inclosed 
by  v/alis,  and  has  a  royal  palace,  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  several  hospitals,  a  gymna- 
sium, called  the  Johanneum,  a  military  school 
for  nobles,  and  cavalry  barracks.  Manf.  Wool- 
len, linen,  cotton  stuffs,  and  soap ;  it  has  also  a 
trade  in  horses.  The  town  has  some  extensive 
salt-works.  Manf.  Brandy,  soap,  beer,  and 
paper.  Fop.  13,000.— It  is  a  station  on  the 
Hanover  and  Harburg  Railway. 

LuNEGiANA,  loo-nai-ja'-na,  a  former  canton  of 
Tuscany,  incorporated  with  Parma  since  the 
annexation  of  that  duchy  to  Tuscany. 

LuNEL,  loo-neV,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herault,  14  miles  N.E.  from 
Montpellier.  Manf.  Brandy;  it  also  has  a 
trade  in  raisins  and  wine.   Fop.  6000. 

LuNENBUEG,  lu' -nen-herg,  a  county  in  the  S. 
of  Virginia,  U,S.  Area.  410  square  miles.  Fop. 
13,000,  of  whom  half  are  coloured.— Also  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

LuNEViLLE,  loon'-veel,  a  well-built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  ^leurthe,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Vezouze  and  the  Meurthe,  15 
miles  S,E.  from  Nancy.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  castle,  the  large  and  handsome 
church  of  St.  James,  surmounted  by  two 
elegant  towers;  the  town-hall,  barracks,  and 
principal  hospital.  The  palace  was  for  many 
years  the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloth,  yarn,  hosiery,  eai'then- 
ware,  and  gloves.  Fop.  15,528.— The  first 
treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  the  French 
republic  was  signed  in  this  town  in  1801. 

LuEGAN,  lur'-gan,  a  town  of  Ireland,  county 
of  Armagh,  Ulster,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Armagh. 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists,  a  mar- 
ket-house, court-house,  linen-hall,  and  dispen- 
sary. Manf.  Damask,  and  diapered  linens,  and 
muslins.  Fop.  7772, — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Belfast  and  Ulster  Railway. 

Lus,  lus,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ,  and  on  its  other 
sides  by  Mukran,  Jhalawan,  and  Scinde.  Area. 
5200  square  miles.  Desc.  Generally  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile  along  the  banks  of  its  rivers. 
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To^.  60,000.  Lat.  between  25°  and  26°  N.  J.on. 
between  65°  30'  and  67°  20'  E. 

Lusatia.,  lu-sai'-she-a,  an  old  province  of  the 
German  empire,  with  the  title  of  a  marg-raviate, 
lying  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Brandenburg,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
part  of  Saxony.  It  now  forms  the  circle  of 
Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  and  part  of  the  regencies  of 
Potsdam,  Liegnitz,  and  Frankfort,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia. 

LusiGNAN,  loo-seen' -yawng,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  situated  on  the 
Vonne,  15  miles  S.W,  from  Poitiers.  Fop. 
1500.— This  place  is  the  cradle  of  the  Lusignan 
family,  which,  during  the  crusades,  gave  sove- 
reigns to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 

LusiGNY,  loo-seen'-ye,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aube,  8  miles  S.E,  from 
Troycs.  Fop.  1000.— Here,  in  1814,  Napoleon  I. 
rejected  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  allies. 
— The  name  of  several  other  small  towns  in 
France. 

Luss,  luss,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  on  Loch  Lo- 
mond, in  Dumbartonshire.  Area.  33  square 
miles.    Fop.  1000. 

LussAC,  loos' 'sak,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  towns  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Ltjton",  lu'-ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Bedfordshire,  18  miles  S.E,  from  Bedford.  It 
lies  between  the  ranges  of  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  built  in 
various  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  and  a  union  workhouse. 
Man/.  Straw  hats  and  bonnets.  Fop.  17,821. 
^  LuTTEii,  loot'-ter,  a  town  of  Germany,  23  miles 
S.W.  from  Brunswick,  in  the  Hartz  district. 
Fop.  1300.  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  defeated  near  this  town  by  Tilly  in  1626. 

Lutterworth,  lut'-ter-werth,  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  situated  on  the 
Swift,  12  miles  S.  from  Leicester.  The  pulpit 
in  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  is  the  same  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Wickcliffe  addressed  his  congregation. 
A  portrait  of  the  great  reformer,  who  died  here 
in  1384,  is  also  preserved  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  a  chair  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  him. 
The  town  also  contains  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, several  endowed  schools,  a  town- 
liall,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Manf. 
Hosiery  and  ribbons.   Fop.  2289. 

LuTTicH.    {See  Liege.) 

LuTZEif,  loot'-sen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  principality  of  Merseburg,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Leipsic.  Fop.  2230.  This  place  is  memo- 
rable as  the  scene  of  two  engagements;  one  in 
1632,  in  which  Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  killed  ; 
and  the  other  in  1813,  when  the  French,  under 
Bonaparte,  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  oe,  loox'-em- 
hoorg,  a  state  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
France,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Namur.  It  was  formerly  an- 
nexed to  Belgium,  but  by  the  revolution  of  1830 
it  was  dismembered,  and  in  1839  divided  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  Dutch  portion  has 
an  area  of  848  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
215,000;  the  Belgian  portion  has  an  area  of 
1703  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  203,597. 
— French  Luxemburg  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle. 

Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Luxemburg, 
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is  situated  on  the  Alzette,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Ar 
Ion.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe,  and  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederation;  but  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  May  11,  1867,  the  fortifications  were 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  the  Duchy  was  for 
ever  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  be  separated 
from  the  Germanic  Confederation.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town,  which  are  con- 
nected by  many  flights  of  steps,  and  irregular 
winding  streets.  The  only  public  building  worth 
notice  is  the  governor's  castle.  Manf.  Woollen 
cloth,  stockings,  and  fine  earthenware.  There 
are  also  a  cannon  foundry  and  several  iron- 
works. Fop.  12,000.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1795,  and  retained  by  them  until  1814. 

LuxEuiL,  loox'-e(r)-e,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone, 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Vesoul.  Manf.  Cutlery, 
hardware  goods,  and  paper.  F(yp.  4300.  The 
town  has  some  warm  mineral  springs  and  baths 
which  attract  many  visitors. 

Luxor,  lux'-or,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  2  miles  from  Carnac. 
It  stands  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thebes,  and  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ancient  temples  that  are  in  existence,  and  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  at  the  present  time. 
The  celebrated  obelisk  known  as  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor  was  transported  to  Paris,  and  placed  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.    {See  Thebes.) 

Luzerne,  lu-zern',  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania.  Area.  1265  square 
miles.  Fop.  57,000. — Also  the  name  of  several 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Luzon.    {See  Lucon.) 

Lycoming,  li-kom'-ing,  a  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.  Area.  928  square  miles.  Fop. 
28,000. — Also  a  township  on  Lycoming  Creek. 
Fop.  2000. 

Lydpord,  or  LiDEOBD,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  7  miles  N.  from  Tavistock, 
famous  for  its  old  castle  and  its  waterfall,  200 
feet  in  height.    Fop.  300. 

L  YD  FORD,  lid' ford,  the  name  of  two  parishes 
of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  neither  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

Lyme,  lime,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Lyme  Regis,  re'-gis,  a  market,  borough,  and 
seaport-town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  22 
miles  W.  from  Dorchester.  It  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  artificial  harbour,  formed  by  a  stone 
pier,  called  the  Cobb.  The  principal  buildings 
are  a  parish  church,  custom-house,  town-hall, 
and  assembly-rooms.  Fop.  About  2537.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Admiral  Summers,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Bermudas.  In  1839  it  was  visited  by  a 
slight  earthquake. 

Lymington,  li'-ming-ton,  a  borough,  market, 
and  seaport-town  of  Hampshire,  opposite  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  now  a  place  much 
visited  by  persons  who  require  sea-bathing.  It  is 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Southampton,  and  has  a 
church,  several  chapelsfor  nonconformists,town- 
hall,  custom-house,  theatre,  baths,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. The  town  also  contains  some  yards  for 
ship-biiilding,  and  some  salt-works.    Fop.  5300. 

Lynchburg,  Unch'-berg,  the  capital  of  Camp- 
bell county,  Virginia,  U.S.,  88  miles  S.W.  from 
Richmond.  It  has  several  churches  and  chapels, 
and  handsome  public  buildings.  Manf.  To- 
bacco, cotton  fabrics,  and  iron  goods.  Fop.  9000 
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Lyncombe,  lin'-kum,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  contiguous  to  Eath.  It  has  a 
Koman  Catholic  college.    Fop.  10,000. 

Lyndhurst,  lind'-hursf,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Hampshire,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Southampton.  Fop.  1522.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  spot  is  shown  where  William  Kufus 
was  slain  in  the  New  Forest.  All  the  forest 
courts  are  held  at  Lyndhurst,  where  is  also 
the  residence  of  the  lord  warden  of  the  forest. 

Lyne,  liyie,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Edinburghshire,  and,  after  a 
course  of  20  miles,  falls  into  the  Tweed  above 
Peebles.— Another,  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  falls  into  the  Trent. — Another,  of  North- 
umberland, which  falls  into  the  North  Sea. 

Lynn,  lin,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
13  miles  from  Boston,  much  frequented  by  sea- 
bathers.   Fop.  15,000. 

Lyjs-x  Regis,  or  King's  LYNif,  a  borough, 
market-town,  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  Ouse,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  its 
mouth,  and  37  from  Norwich.  Four  rivulets 
run  through  the  town,  over  which  are  a  number 
of  small  bridges.  The  town  is  defended  by  a 
fort  on  the  N.  side,  and  on  the  land  side  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  deep  fosse,  and  a 
strong  wall  flanked  by  nine  bastions,  but  little 
of  this  defensive  work  now  remains.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Margaret ; 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  handsome  building ; 
the  chapel  of  St.  James,  now  converted  into  an 
hospital ;  the  Exchange,  or  custom-house ;  the 
Guildhall,  an  ancient  building  of  stone;  the  new 
theatre,  gaol,  mechanics'  institute,  market- 
place, with  a  market-cross,  several  churches, 
besides  those  that  have  been  already  named, 
with  a  grammar-school  and  other  schools.  It 
has  an  active  export  and  import  trade  in  coal, 
wifie,  corn,  timber,  hemp,  wool,  and  Canadian 
produce.  Fop.  11,636.  Steamers  ply  between 
this  place  and  Hull,  and  it  has  a  station  on  the 
East  Anglian  Railway. 

Lynton,  or  LiifTOir,  and  Lynmotjth,  two 
contiguous  watering-places  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Devon,  47  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  famed  for 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  Valley  of  Eocks  is  about  a  mile 
fsom  Lynton.    Fop.  1043. 

•Lyons,  or  more  properly  Lyou",  li'-ons  (Fr. 
le'-awng),  a  large  and  celebrated  city  in  the  S.E. 
of  France.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  in- 
closed between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  235 
miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  trade 
than  for  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  The 
streets  are  dark  and  gloomy  except  in  the  more 
modern  parts  of  the  town,  such  as  the  square  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  quays  along  the  Rhone, 
where  they  display  considerable  architectural 
beauty.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  most  noted 
are  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  or  town-hall,  and 
the  large  hospital  called  Hotel-Dieu.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Jean,  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  France,  is  a  large  and  magnificent  Gothic 
building;  and  the  church  of  Ainay  deserves 
attention  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  standing  as  it 
does  over  dungeons  in  which  many  of  the  early 
Christians  suffered  imprisonment  previous  to 
undergoing  martyrdom.  Of  the  other  churches 
of  the  city,  those  of  the  Chartreux,  St,  Irenaeus, 
and  St.  Nizier  alone  deserve  to  be  visited.  The 
other  buildings  of  interest  are  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  the  arsenal,  the  exchange,  the  Mai  on 
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de  la  Charitd,  or  poor-house,  the  residence  of 
the  prefect,  the  Palais  des  Arts,  or  museum,  the 
barracks,  the  university  buildings,  the  'two 
theatres,  and  the  mint.  Lyons  also  possesses  a 
variety  of  antiquities,  including  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  and  reservoirs,  and  gome  curious 
mosaics.  Of  its  literary  institutions,  there  are 
an  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1700,  and  an 
academy  of  fine  arts  in  1724.  It  has  a  primary 
and  secondary  school,  a  school  for  children 
of  artisans,  called  the  "  Institution  de  la  Marti- 
niere,"  and  a  large  public  library  on  the  Quai  de 
Retz.  Manf.Yoi'  these  Lyons  is  celebrated; 
particularly  for  its  beautiful  fabrics  of  silk,  gold 
and  silver  brocade,  plain,  double,  and  striped 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  taffeta,  and  satin; 
also  gold  and  silver  laces,  gauze,  ribbons, 
and  silk  stockings;  hats,  leather,  carpets,  and 
coloured  paper.  The  printing  and  bookselling 
establishments  of  this  place  are  next  to  those  of 
Paris  in  magnitude.  In  regard  to  population 
and  commercial  importance,  it  is  the  second 
city  of  France.  The  quays,  which  extend  along 
the  Rhone,  are  bordered  with  rows  of  trees,  and 
are  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  famous  quays 
of  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Fop.  In- 
cluding the  suburbs,  318,803.  Lat.  45°  46'  N. 
Lon.  4^  50'  E. — Lyons  was  founded  about  42 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  suffered 
greatly  during  the  revolution  from  the  conflicts 
of  hostile  parties.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Ger- 
manicus,  the  emperors  Claudius,  M.  Aurelius, 
and  Caracalla;  of  the  botanist  Jussieu;  Jac- 
quard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom  which  bears  his 
name;  and  Camille  Jourdain.  It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Marseilles,  Paris,  and  other 
large  towns  of  France. 

Lyonnais,  li'-on-nai,  an  old  province  of 
France,  which  now  forms  the  departments  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Loire. 

Lyons,  or  Lyon,  Gulf  of,  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  along  the  S. 
coast  of  France,  from  the  coast  of  Catalonia  to 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Lys,  leece,  (Dutch  lice)  a  navigable  river 
of  France  and  Belgium,  which,  after  a  course 
of  100  miles,  falls  into  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent. 

Lytham,  li'-tham,  a  watering-place  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  situated  on  the  Ribble, 
6  miles  S.W.  from  Kirkham.  It  contains  two 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
baths,  and  assembly-rooms.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  ship-building  and  sail- 
making.   Fop.  3194. 

Lythe,  Jithe,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  N. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Whitby, 
Fop.  3300. 
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Maad,  mad,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  Heg- 
yalla  mountains,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Tokay.  It 
is  famous  for  its  vineyards,  which  produce  the 
celebrated  Tokay  wine.    Fop.  6000. 

Maas,  Maese,  or  Meuse,  mai'-se,  the  German 
name  of  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  enters 
Belgium  to  the  north  of  Charieville,  and,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean 
below  Rotterdam. 

Maastricht.    {See  Maestricht.) 

Macao,  ,ma-kai'-o,  an  island  and  town  of 
Chma,  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  and  only  separated 
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from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel,  65 
miles  S.E.  from  Canton.  The  Portuguese  were 
allowed  to  build  a  town  and  form  a  settlement 
here,  in  return  for  the  assistance  they  gave  the 
Chinese  against  the  pirates  by  whom  the  coast 
were  infested.  It  was,  at  one  time,  a  place  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Portuguese,  but 
it  has  now  fallen  into  decay.  Its  principal 
edifices  are  a  collegiate  church,  with  some  other 
churches  and  Chinese  temples.  At  one  end  of 
the  town  is  the  house  where  the  Portuguese 
poet  Camoens  composed  a  large  portion  of  his 
**Lusiad."  It  has  a  college  and  endowed 
'  grammar-school,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
six  forts.  Fop.  Estimated  at  35,000.  Lat.  22^ 
11'  N.    Lon.  113°  32'  E. 

^  Macakthtjr,  mak-ar'-thur,  the  name  of  two 
tivers  in  Australia,  and  of  one  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Macaetht  IsLAifD,  malc-av'-the,  lies  off  the 
VV.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Gambia,  about 
130  miles  E.  from  Port  Bathurst.  Area.  3 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  1250,  for  the  most 
part  liberated  African  slaves.  This  island 
belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Macassar,  or  Mankasser,  ma-Jcds'-saTf  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  the  island  of 
Celebes.  It  is  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  the  island,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade,  principally  with  China.  It  is  defended 
by  Fort  Rotterdam.  Fop.  estimated  at  150,000. 
Lat  5°  9'  S.  Lon.  119°  12'  E.— In  1810  it 
surrendered  to  the  British,  but  was  restored  to 
the  Dutch  in  1814. 

Macassar,  Strait  of,  the  channel  or  arm  of 
the  sea  which  separates  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Celebes.  LJxt.  about  450  miles  long,  and 
from  110  to  140  miles  wide. 

Macclesfield,  mak'-kels-feeld,  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river 
Bollin,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Manchester.  It 
consists  of  four  principal  streets  that  diverge 
from  the  market-place,  and  some  smaller  streets 
and  lanes  branching  from  the  main  thoroughfares, 
and  has  seven  churches,  of  wliich  that  of  St. 
Michael  is  the  principal,  a  free  grammar-school, 
a  school  of  design,  a  museum,  dispensary, 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  a 
town-hall,  an  ancient  gaol,  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  various 
i  chapels  for  nonconformists.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  silk  fabrics.   Fop.  27,4^15. 

Macerakai,  mak'-e-rai'-kai,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Illinois.  Area.  576  square 
miles.  Fop.  8000.— Also  a  town  in  New  York, 
120  miles  from  Albany.   Fop.  2000. 

Macerata,  ma-chai-ra'-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Macerata,  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  river  Chienti,  23  miles  S.  from 
Ancona.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  numerous  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
an  university,  or  rather  a  collegiate  school,  with 
a  good  library,  a  museum,  and  several  fine 
mansions  belonging  to  wealthy  Italian  families. 
Fop.  20,000.  Under  the  French,  this  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Musone. 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  mac'-gil-li-kud'-de, 
the  loftiest  mountain-range  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Munster,  Ireland,  running  for  about  10 
miles  between  lakes  Killarney  on  the  E.  and 
Carra  on  the  W.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Killarney,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Glena 
Purple  Mountam.  The  highest  peak  is  Carran- 
tual,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  3410  feet. 
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Machynlleth,  mak'-iu-leth,  an  ancient 
market-town  of  North  Wales,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, near  the  confluence  of  the  Dulas  and  the 
Dovey,  29  miles  W.  from  Montgomery,  Manf. 
Flannel  and  coarse  woollen  goods.  Fop.  1700. 
Owen  Glendower  assembled  a  parliament  here 
in  1402,  and  the  house  in  which  it  was  held 
remains  to  this  day.  It  has  a  handsome  parish 
church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1827,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  with  a  town-hall 
and  market-house. 

Mackean,  ma-keen'^  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S. 
Area.  \V12,  square  miles.   Fop.  6000. 

Mackenzie  River  rises  in  the  great  Slave 
Lake,  British  North  America,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean  in  lat.  68°  30'  N,  and  lon.  135°  W. 
It  was  discovered  and  first  navigated  in  1789, 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Its  course  is  esti- 
mated at  900  miles. — Also  the  name  of  a  river 
in  North  Australia,  and  of  two  groups  of 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mackintosh,  mak'4n-tosht  a  county  of 
Georgia,  U.S.   Fop.  6000. 

Maclean,  md-kleen',  a  county  of  Illinois,  U.S. 
Area.  1064  square  miles.   Fop.  11,000. 

Macmin,  mak-min',  a  county  of  Tennessee, 
U.S.   Area.  508  square  miles.   Fop.  14,000. 

Macon,  ma'-kawng,  a  town  of  France,  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Saone-and- 
Loire,  situated  on  the  Saone,  37  miles  N.  from 
Lyons.  It  has  a  neat  quay,  bordered  with  good 
buildings,  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
streets  are,  however,  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty, 
although  the  houses  are  good  and  substantially 
built.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and 
theatre,  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  the  hotel  de 
ville,  a  college,  and  several  schools.  Manf, 
Watches  and  jowellery,  coarse  woollen  goods, 
and  earthenwaie.  Fop.  18,006.  The  cathedral 
of  Macon  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  the  time 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  but  these  have 
been  taken  down,  and  the  vacant  space  has  been 
laid  out  in  public  walks. 

Macon,  mai'-ko?i,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States.— 1.  In  Carolina,  Area. 
776  square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — 2.  In  Georgia. 
Area.  375  square  miles.  Fop.  8000, — 3,  In 
Alabama.  Area.  933  square  miles.  Fop.  28,000. 
— 4.  In  Illinois.  Area.  469  square  miles.  Fop. 
4000. — 5.  in  Missouri.  Area.  825  square  miles. 
Fop.  7000, — Also  a  city  in  Georgia,  26  miles 
from  Milledgeville.   Fop.  5000. 

Macoupin,  ma-koo'-piut  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Illinois.  Area.  864  square 
miles.  Fop.  14,000, — Also  a  river,  from  which 
the  above  county  takes  its  name,  which  falls 
into  the  Illinois. 

Macquarie,  mak-qua'-re,  a  county  of  New 
South  Wales.  Area.  2800  square  miles.  Fo]). 
3000.  The  chief  town  is  Port  Macquarie.  (See 
Port  Macquarie.) — Also  a  river  of  New  South 
Wales,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Fish  and 
Campbell  rivers,  which,  after  a  course  of  about 
250  miles,  loses  itself  in  marshes,  in  lat.  30^  45' 
S. ;  lo7i.  147°  10'  E.— Also  a  river  of  Tasmania. 
— Macquarie  is  likewise  the  name  of  numerous 
places  in  New  South  Wales. 

Macquarie  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Ext.  25  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  4.  Lesc. 
Mountainous,  but  well  wooded.  Lat.  54°  41'  S. 
Lon.  153°  40'  E. 

Maori.    {See  Makri.) 

Madagascar,  mad-a-gas'-kar,  an  island  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  situated"  at  some  distance  from 
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the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  being  separated  from  that 
continent  by  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  ^xt. 
985  miles  long,  and  about  350  at  its  broadest 
part.  Area,  220,000  square  miles.  Besc.  It 
possesses  great  variety  of  surface,  being  inter- 
sected throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  chain 
of  lofty -mountains,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  range  approaching  nearer 
to  the  E.  than  the  W.  coast.  The  soil  is,  in 
general,  fertile,  the  whole  island  being  covered 
with  rich  pasturage  and  magnificent  forests. 
Fro.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable  trees  and 
medicinal  plants.  The  other  products  are  rice, 
sugar,  silk,  potatoes,  pepper,  cotton,  indigo, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  other  fruits,  honey, 
and  wax.  Large  numbers  of  horses  and  camels 
are  reared,  with  sheep  and  swine,  and  numerous 
herds  of  oxen,  some  of  which  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Minerals.  Coal,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  Manf.  Jewellery,  chains, 
necklaces,  carpets,  cotton,  and  sugar.  An  active 
export  and  import  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
produce  of  the  island,  and  linen,  ribbons,  glass, 
and  Spanish  piastres.  Fop.  May  be  estimated 
at  3,500,000.  Lat.  between  11°  56'  and  25°  38' 
S.  Lon,  between  43°  20'  and  50°  31'  E.  The 
French,  after  establishing  themselves  at  Bour- 
bon and  Mauritius,  formed  several  settlements 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  in  1665,  and  at 
subsequent  periods ;  but  they  were  repeatedly 
driven  out  by  the  natives,  who  repelled  every 
attempt  made  by  the  French  to  introduce  the 
arts  of  civilization  among  them.  The  French 
missionaries,  however,  were  unsparing  in  their 
efforts  to  introduce  Christianity,  and  in  1820  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  was  fully  per- 
mitted on  the  island  by  Radama  I.,  who  also  en- 
couraged intercourse  with  Europeans,  especially 
the  English.  His  successor  expelled  the  Eng- 
lis^li  in  1836,  and  restored  the  old  system  of 
Fetichism.  In  1846  the  crown  prince  embraced 
Christianity,  and  the  French  and  English  were 
again  permitted  to  enter  the  island,  although 
the  reigning  queen  always  evinced  an  hostility 
to  them.  In  1861  Radama  II.  succeeded  his 
mother,  but  in  consequence  of  the  reforms  that 
he  introduced,  and  the  partiality  he  showed  for 
Europeans  and  European  customs,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ovahs,  the 
old  dominant  race  of  the  island,  May  10th,  1863. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Rabodo. 

Maddalena,  Jjk,mad-da-lai' -na,  an  island  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Sardinia,  10  miles  E.  from  Longo- 
Sardo.  It  has  a  small  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  good  harbour.   Fop.  1500. 

Maddaloni,  mad-da-lo'-ne,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  i)rovince  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  14  miles 
N.E.  from  Naples.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
royal  college,  and  an  aqueduct,  which  conveys 
water  to  the  cascades  in  the  royal  gardens. 

Madeira  Isles,  md-deer'-a,  a  group  belonging 
to  Portugal,  off  the  AV.  coast  of  Afi-ica,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  group  consists  of  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo,  and  Deserta  Grande  and  Bugia ; 
but  Madeira  is  the  principal.  Ext.  30  miles 
long  and  12  broad.  Desc.  It  consists  altogether 
of  a  collection  of  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of 
which  is  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  declivities  of  these  mountains 
all  the  productions  of  the  island  are  raised. 
Vines  form  the  cliief  object  of  cultivation,  but 
small  quantities  cf  wheat,  barley,  oats,  coffee, 
and  arrowroot  are  also  produced.  Goats  and 
hogs  abound,  and  the  rabbit  is  very  common  in 
the  mountainous  districts.   Bees  arc  plentiful, 
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and  the  honey  they  produce  is  very  delicate. 
The  peasants,  like  most  mountaineers,  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  but  wretchedly  poor; 
whilst  the  Portuguese  gentry  live  in  a  proud 
and  retired  manner,  associating  little  with  the 
English  residents,  or  with  strangers.  Funchal, 
the  capital,  contains  several  churches,  a  cathe- 
dral, theatre,  numerous  convents,  and  a  hospital. 
The  most  opulent  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  consist  of  British  merchants  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade.  The  commerce  of  the  island 
consists  almost  entirely  in  the  exportation  of  its 
wine,  in  return  for  which  Britain  sends  to 
Madeira,  clothing,  household  furniture,  and  or- 
naments, as  well  as  provisions,  particularly 
herrings,  dried  fish,  and  potatoes.  On  account 
of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  island  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  Fop.  104,420,  of  whom 
about  400  or  500  are  British.  In  1431,  this 
island  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese. 

Madeley,  mdd'-le,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Shropshire,  near  the  Severn,  13  miles  S.E. 
from  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  market-house.  There  is  an 
iron  bridge  across  the  Severn,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  which  is  the  first  bridge  built  in 
England  of  this  material.  Manf.  Porcelain. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  iron-works  and  coal- 
mines of  Coalbrookdale.   Fop.  9000. 

Madeea,  or  Madeira,  ma-dair'-a.,  a  large 
and  navigable  river  of  Peru.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Mamore,  and,  after 
a  course  of  1800  miles,  enters  the  Amazon  in 
lat.  3°  24'  S. 

Madison,  mdd'-i-son,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  New  York. 
Area.  580  square  miles.  Fop.  45,000. — 2.  In 
Virginia.  Area.  260  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000. 
— 3.  In  the  north  of  Georgia.  Area.  272  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000. — 4.  In  Alabama,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Area.  905 
square  miies.  Fop.  25,000. — 5.  In  Kentucky. 
Area.  490  square  miles.  Fop.  22,000.-6.  lu 
Ohio,  Area.  420  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000. — 
7.  In  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi.  Area.  655 
square  miles.  Fop.  20,000. — 8.  In  Louisiana. 
Area.  655  square  miles.  Fop.  9000. — 9.  In  In- 
diana. Area.  370  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000. 
— 10.  In  Missouri.  Area.  653  square  miles. 
Fop.  7000. — 11.  In  Arkansas,  Area.  963  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000. — Also  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  different  states. 

Madison,  a  town  of  Indiana,  the  capital  of 
Jeflerson  comity,  40  miles  from  Louisville. 
It  is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  city,  and  contains 
several  churches  and  a  handsome  court-house. 
Manf.  Chiefly  iron  goods ;  but  the  town  con- 
tains numerous  flour,  oil,  and  cotton  mills.  Fop. 
13,000. 

Madison  River,  one  of  the  three  head 
streams  of  the  Missouri,  which  it  joins  in  lat. 
45°  22'  N. 

Madjicosima  Islands.  {See  Babuyan  Is- 
lands.) 

Madonia  Mountains,  md-do'-ne^an,  a  range 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  Ijing  between  the  towns 
of  Cefalu  on  the  N.  coast,  and  Polizzi  in  the 
interior. 

Madras,  Presidency  of,  md-drda',  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  of  Hindostan,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Bombay  presidency,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  iSTizam,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Kistna  river,  Jeypoor,  and  some  smaller 
states  within  the  confines  of  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  j  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  S. 
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by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  the 
Arabian  Sea.  JExt.  From  Cape  Comorin  in  the 
S.  to  its  N.E.  extremity,  near  the  Chilka  Lake, 
about  950  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  400  from  the  city  of  Madras  to  Mangalore. 
Coad  line,  1730  miles,  nearly  destitute  of  har- 
bours for  large  ships.  The  districts  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and 
council  at  Madras  are  N.  and  S.  Arcot,  Bellary, 
Canara,  Chingleput,  including  Madras,  Coimba- 
toor,  Cuddapah,  Guntoor,  Madura,  including 
Dindigul,  Malabar,  Masulipatam,  Nellore,  Ra- 
jahmundry,  Salem,  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  and 
Trichinopoly.  These  are  the  regulation  districts. 
The  non-regulation  districts  are  Ganjam,  Kur- 
Bool,  and  Vizagapatara.  Over  each  of  these 
districts  there  is  a  European  judge  and  a  col- 
lector, with  the  requisite  establishments.  There 
are,  also,  four  provisional  courts  of  circuit  and 
appeal,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  judges 
are  subordinate ;  and  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
stationary  at  Madras.  (For  further  particulars 
see  HiNDOSTAif,  India  (British),  and  the 
several  articles  relating  to  districts  and  places 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency.) 

Madeas,  called  by  the  natives  Chennapatam, 
a  maritime  city  and  fortress  of  British  India, 
and  the  capital  of  the  above  presidency,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Coromandel  or  E.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  about  650  miles  S.E.  from 
Bombay.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1640,  on  a 
small  territory  5  miles  in  length  by  1  in  breadth, 
but  which  has  now  an  area  of  30  square  miles. 
A  worse  position  could  not  have  been  chosen, 
as  it  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy  shore,  where  the 
surf  runs  with  extreme  violence,  and  where  it  is 
surrounded  by  salt-water  creeks  or  rivers, 
which  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  into  the  town.  The  original  fortress 
was  a  small  square,  which  now  contains  the 
public  offices.  To  the  S.  of  this  stands  the 
church,  near  to  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor ;  and  to  the  N.  of  the  old  fort  is  the 
exchange.  All  the  offices  of  government  and 
courts  of  justice  are  in  the  fort,  which  is  called 
Fort  St.  George ;  but  the  governor,  and  all  the 
principal  inhabitants,  have  houses  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  country,  where  they  generally 
reside.  The  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  has  also  a 
palace  a  short  distance  from  the  Esplanade,  and 
among  other  public  buildings  there  is  a  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  a  handsome 
mosque.  The  native,  or  Black  town,  is  about 
hal  f  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  fort.  It  has  some 
good  streets  and  bazaars ;  but  the  former  are 
very  irregular.  There  are  also  several  churches, 
and  chapels  of  various  religious  denominations, 
and  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  marquis  of 
Cornwallis.  Madras  is  an  episcopal  see,  and 
also  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  is 
the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government  offices  for 
the  presidency,  and  is  the  principal  commercial 
emporium  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Its  trade 
is  considerable  with  Europe,  the  United  States, 
China,  Ceylon,  Pegu,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
different  parts  of  India;  but,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  navigable  river,  and  the  difficulty  of  landing 
goods  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf,  it  labours 
under  great  disadvantages.  The  climate  of 
Madras  is  very  hot.  Pop.  Estimated  at  450,000. 
Lot.  13°  4'  N.  Lon.  80°  14'  E.  The  site  of  this 
city  formed  the  first  acquisition  of  the  British 
in  India,  who,  in  1639,  obtained  permission  from 
the  king  of  Golconda  to  erect  a  fort  here.  The 
French  took  possession  of  Madras  in  1744,  and 
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entirely  destroyed  the  Black  town  and  every 
building  which  stood  within  300  yards  of  the 
fort.  Out  of  the  ruins  they  constructed  an  ex- 
cellent glacis.  The  city  was  restored  to  the 
British  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1749, 
since  which  period  its  limits  have  been  gradually 
extended  and  improved,  and  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India. 

Madeid,  ma-drid'y  the  capital  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
about  200  miles  from  the  coast  on  the  N.  and  E., 
on  a  table-land  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  with  fifteen  gates,  some  of  which 
have  been  erected  as  triumphal  arches,  with 
trophies,  inscriptions,  and  other  ornamental 
work.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  many  others  of  more  recent  construction 
are  wide,  straight,  and  regular;  while  some  of 
them  are  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  cities  iu 
Europe.  The  squares  are  numerous,  but  most 
of  them  are  very  small ;  the  best  are  the  Plaza 
Mayor  and  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  The  private 
houses  are  generally  low,  with  grated  windows : 
those  of  the  first  grandees  are  distinguishea 
only  by  their  magnitude.  The  only  exceptions 
are  the  palaces  or  the  families  of  Berwick,  Alta- 
mira,  and  Veraguas.  The  houses  of  the  dukes 
of  Alba,  Medina-Celi,  and  some  others,  possess 
valuable  collections  of  paintings.  The  churches 
are  also  distinguished  by  the  same  simplicity. 
The  most  remarkable  are  St.  Jerome's,  with  a, 
portal  richly  ornamented  with  Gothic  sculpture ; 
the  church  of  St.  Isidore,  with  a  fine  front;  that 
of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city ;  the  church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  that  of  the  Visitation,  or  las  Salesas  Viejas, 
a  large  building,  richly  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  marble  pillars.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Placencia,  in  the  chapel 
called  del  Obispo ;  the  silver  tabernacle,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin ;  the  altar  and  monument 
of  Joan  of  Austria,  in  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan nuns,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  other 
public  buildings,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Palacio  del  Congreso,  or  chamber  of  deputies, 
in  which  the  cortes  assemble,  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice,  recently  erected,  also  the  quarters 
of  the  guards,  the  largest  building  in  Madrid; 
the  Aduana  custom-house,  post-office,  prison,  the 
town-hall,  the  national  library,  the  stock  ex- 
change, the  royal  museum,  near  the  palace  oi 
Buen  Retiro,  and  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  royal  armoury  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  the  armour  of  different  ages.  There  are  several 
theatres,  a  bull-ring,  and  two  palaces  on  a  large 
scale— the  Palacio  Real,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city ;  and  the  Buen  Retiro,  founded  by 
Philip  IV.,  at  the  eastern.  Both  are  insulated 
buildings ;  the  Palacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form, 
and  contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  by 
the  best  masters  of  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
also  the  crown  jewels  and  other  regalia.  The 
Buen  Retiro  has  very  extensive  gardens,  and  also 
a  large  collection  of  paintings.  Of  the  public 
walks,  the  principal  are  the  Prado,  which  runs 
along  a  great  part  of  the  east,  and  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  It  forms  a  broad  walk,  planted 
with  trees,  for  carriages,  with  an  alley  on  either 
side  for  pedestrians,  Madrid  almost  always  en- 
joys a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  pure  and  serene 
atmosphere;  but  the  air  is  extremely  keen, 
from  its  elevated  site  and  the  vicmity  of  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Guadarrama.  The  great 
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school  of  Madrid  occupies  a  building  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  city.  There  is  a  botanical  garden ;  also  a 
chemical  school,  classes  for  engineering,  for 
anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine ;  acade- 
mies for  the  study  of  history,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture;  also  for  the  Spanish  language. 
In  addition  to  this,  are  the  royal  school  of  St. 
Fernando,  a  music  school  called  the  Conserva- 
torio  de  Musica,  and  several  other  educational 
establishments.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous.  The  principal  industrial  establish- 
ments are  manufactories  of  carpets  and  porce- 
lain. Paper,  jewellery,  hats,  and  silks,  are  also 
made.  Fop.  476,785.  Zat  40°  24/  N.  Lon.  3° 
41'  W,  Madrid  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  small  town  founded  by  the  Romans,  and 
called  Majoritum  by  the  Goths.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history,  imder  its  present  name,  as  a 
frontier  castle  of  the  Moors,  which  was  taken 
from  them  by  Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Leon,  in 
1086.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Spain  by 
Philip  II.,  in  1560.  It  was  occupied  early  in 
1808  by  the  French  troops,  who  were  finally 
obliged  to  quit  it  in  1813.  The  French  troops, 
under  the  duke  d'Angouleme,  again  entered  it 
in  May,  1823.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  many  of 
the  kings  of  Spain,  and  eminent  men ;  among 
whom  may  be  noted  the  brothers  Velasquez, 
Alonzo  de  Ercella,  Lopez  de  Vega,  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  and  Minez.  Here  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain  by  his  brother, 
Napoleon  I.  in  1803. 

Madrid,  New,  a  town  of  Missouri,  U.S.,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.    Fop.  2000. 

Madridejos,  ma'-dre-lai-hose,  a  neat  and 
well-built  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  situ- 
ated on  the  Armaguilla,  40  miles  S.E.  from 
Toledo.  Manf.  Serges  and  woollens  generally. 
Fop.  5500. 

^Madura,  ma-door'-a,  an  ancient  city,  and 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  S. 
of  India,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Dindigul.  Fop. 
Not  known. — The  District  has  an  area  of 
10,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,760,000,  Lat.  between  9°  5'  and  10°  54'  N, 
Lon.  between  77°  15'  and  79°  15'  E. 

Madura,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
situated  olf  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Java, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel, 
called  the  Strait  of  Sourabay a.  Area.  Estimated 
at  1330  square  miles.  Besc.  The  country  through- 
out is  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated ;  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Java, 
Fop.  300,000.  The  Dutch  invaded  this  island 
about  the  year  1747,  and  made  slaves  of  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

M.ffi:ANDER,  me-dn'-der,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor. 
(See  Mendere.) 

Maesetck,  maise-ike,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Limburg,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Hasselt,  3Ianf.  Leather,  paper,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  earthenware.  Fop.  4000.— It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  the  inventors  of 
painting  in  oil. 

Maestkicht,  maise'-treecht,  a  town  of  Hol- 
land, and  capital  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on 
the  Maas,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the 
small  stream  of  the  Jaer,  110  miles  S.E.  from 
Amsterdam.  It  communicates  with  the  suburb 
of  AVyck,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  a 
stone  bridge  500  feet  in  length.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  the  principal  street  extending  from 
the  bridge  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  town ; 
but  the  best  dwelling-houses  are  in  a  street 
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which  runs  parallel  to  it.  The  market-place  and 
the  place  d'armes  are  two  handsome  public 
squares.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  principal 
are  the  town-hall  and  the  church  of  St,  Gervais; 
the  college,  once  occupied  by  the  Jesuits ;  the 
theatre,  and  the  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a  hill 
that  contains  some  valuable  quarries,  in  which 
some  remarkable  fossils  have  been  found,  Maes- 
tricht  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Hol- 
land, It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  but 
its  principal  strength  consists  in  a  number  of 
detached  forts,  Mavf.  Leather,  flannel,  stock- 
ings, and  different  kinds  of  coarse  cloth;  also 
hardware,  beer,  and  spirits.  Fop.  21,080,  This 
town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794;  and 
from  1795  till  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
French  department  of  the  Lower  Meuse. 

Maera,  ma'-fra,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  tha 
province  of  Estremadura,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Lisbon,  with  a  convent  and  a  royal  palace,  which 
contains  a  valuable  library.    Fop.  3250, 

Magadoxa,  mag-a-dox'-ay  a  town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  the  principal  commercial  entrepot  be- 
tween the  river  Juba  and  cape  Gardafui,  650 
miles  S.W,  from  the  latter.  It  is  inclosed  by 
strong  walls,  and  has  a  large  trade  with  Arabia. 
The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  Fop.  about  5000. 
Lat.  2°  2'  N.  Lon.  45°  25'  E.  The  chief  of  the 
surrounding  district  is  tributary  to  the  Iman  of 
Muscat,    His  territory  is  called  Mukdeesha, 

Magalhaens,  Strait  of,    {See  Magellah".) 

Magdalen"  Hiver,  mdg'-da-len,  a  river  of 
Canada,  which  falls  into  the  St,  Lawrence, 

Magdaleis'a,  mag-da-lai'-na,  a  large  river  of 
S.  America,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of 
Ecuador,  in  lat.  2°  N.,  and  ton.  76^  W.,  and,  after 
a  course  of  800  miles,  enters  the  sea,  63  miles 
from  Carthagena,  in  lat.  11°  2'  N,— The  name, 
also,  of  several  other  smaller  rivers  in  North  and 
South  America. 

Magdalena,  the  most  N.  department  of  New 
Granada,  S.America.  Area.  Estimated  at  about 
50,000  square  miles.  L)ei<c.  Mountainous  in  the 
S.  and  E.,  and  in  other  parts  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale.    Fop.  340,000. 

Magdalena,  the  most  S.  of  the  Marquesas 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  Another  off 
the  coast  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  lying  to  the 
S,  of  Cape  Verd. 

Magdalene  Islands,  mag'-da-lene,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence.  ia#.  47°  30' N.  Xoh.61° 
30'  W. 

Magdeburg,  mdg'-de-hoorg,  a  fortified  city  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe, 
77  miles  S.W,  from  Berlin.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Germany,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  outworks,  and  having  a 
citadel  on  an  island  in  the  river,  with  an  arsenal 
and  storehouses.  The  town  itself  is  divided  into 
three  parts  :  the  Old  Town,  the  Neumarkt,  and 
the  Friedrichstadt,  or  tower  fort;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  two  suburbs,  Neustadt, 
and  the  quarter  called  Sudenburg.  Of  its 
squares,  or  open  spaces,  the  principal  are  the 
Domplatz  or  Cathedral  square,  also  called  the 
New  Market,  which  has  a  number  of  neat 
houses,  and  the  Old  Market.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are, — the  church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  the  Marien  Kirche,  the  to\m-hall,  the 
government-house,  the  ncAv  and  old  arsenals, 
and  the  cathedral,  a  structure  of  great  architec- 
tural beauty,  built  of  freestone,  with  two  spires. 
There  are,  besides,  many  other  churches,  some 
convents,  several  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, some  schools,  and  a  theatre.   There  are 
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likewise  several  public  libraries  and  collections 
of  paintings.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
stockings,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  and  wax, 
besides  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
JPop.  78,665.  Magdeburg  is  a  town  of  old  date, 
having  been  mentioned  in  history  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne.  It  suflered  greatly  in  the  wars 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  1806  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia.  Otto  Guericke,  the  inventor 
of  the  air-pump,  was  a  native  of  Magdeburg, 
and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
The  Circle  of  Magdeburge,  one  of  the  three 
departments  into  which  Prussian  Saxony  is 
divided,  has  an  area  of  4465  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  675,000. 

Magdelaine,  La  Pkaieie  de  la,  or  La  Prai- 
EiE,  wa^yf'-Je-Zaiw,  a  flourishing  place  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  Steait  op,  ma- 
gel'-lan,  a  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  which  separates  the  mainland 
from  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  J^^xt. 
Nearly  300  miles  long,  extending  from  Cape 
Virgin,  in  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  i3esire,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  in  some  places  several  miles  in  , 
breadth,  and  in  others  not  much  more  than  a 
mile.  The  strait  was  discovered  and  passed 
through  in  the  year  1520,  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, or  Magalhaens,  a  Portuguese  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  Lat.  52=^  to  54'  S.  Lon. 
70°  to  77^  W. 

Magenta,  wa-jain'-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  15  miles  W.  from  Milan.  Pop.  6044. 
— A  great  battle  was  fought  here,  in  June,  1859, 
between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated.  The  French  were  com- 
manded by  General  MacMahon,  who  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Magenta, 

Mageeoe,  ma'-ge-ro,  an  island  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  containing 
the  North  Cape.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapps 
and  Norwegians.  Lat.  71°  10'  N.  Lo7i.  25°  45' 
E. 

Maggioee,  Lago.    {See  Lago  Maggioee.) 

Magheeapelt,  mali'-er-a-feW ,  a  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
26  miles  S.  from  Coleraine.  It  is  the  head 
of  a  poor-law  union  district.  Manf.  Linen. 
Fop.  1293. 

Magindanao,  or  Mindanao,  ma-hiyi-da-na-'o, 
the  most  S.  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the 
Asiatic  archipelago.  Area.  Estimated  at 
36,000  square  miles.  Desc.  The  interior  is 
intersected  by  ranges  of  hills,  with  intervening 
plains,  which  afford  pasture  for  vast  herds  of 
cattle.  The  country  is  also  well  wooded,  and 
in  many  parts  towards  the  sea-coast  is  covered 
with  impenetrable  jungle  and  forests.  There  are 
no  ferocious  wild  beasts  on  the  island ;  on  which 
account  deer,  wild  cattle,  buflralocs,  hogs,  goats, 
and  horses  multiply  fast;  the  latter  being  of  a 
small  breed,  but  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  spirit.  Fro.  Maize,  rice,  wax,  cassia,  coffee, 
ebony,  tobacco,  and  rattans.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  5°  40'  to  9°  55'  N.  Lon.  119°  30'  to  125°  E. 
{See  Philippine  Islands.) 

Magindanao,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mindanao.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  of 
Magindanao.  At  a  short  distance  from  it  in- 
land,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  stands 
the  town  of  Selangan,  containing  200  houses. 
Lat.  7°  9'  N.  Lon.  124°  7'  E. 
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Magliano,  mal'-ge-a-no,  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  of  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2500. 

Magnetic  Island,  mdg-net' -ik,  lies  in  Hali- 
fax Bay,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  Lat.  19° 
6'  S.  Lon.  146°  45'  E. — It  was  discovered  by 
captain  Cook,  in  1770. 

Magnus  Bay,  St.,  rnag'-nus,  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious bay  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  on  the 
AV.  coast.  It  runs  7  miles  inland,  and  has  a 
width  of  from  8  to  11  miles. 

Magus  Muie,  mai'-gus  mure,  a  moor  of  Scot- 
land, in  Fifeshire,  about  3  miles  S.W.  from  St. 
Andrews.  On  which  Archbishop  Sharpe  was 
murdered  in  1679. 

Mahanuddt,  ma-ha-7iud'-de,  a  river  of  Hindo- 
stan,  which  rises  in  Nagpoor,  and  after  a  course 
of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat, 
20°  20'  N. 

Mahavelli  Ganga,  ma'-ha-vel-le  gan'-ga^ 
the  principal  river  of  Ceylon,  which  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  several  mouths  at  Trincomalee. 

Maida,  mai'-da,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra,  9  miles  S.  from  Nicastro.  It  is 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Eeg- 
nier  by  the  British  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  an 
action  that  took  place  in  the  plains  near  the 
town,  in  1806.    Fop.  4000. 

Maidenhead,  mai'-den-hed,  a  well-built  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated  on 
the  Thames,  25  miles  W.  from  London.  It  has 
an  Episcopal  chapel,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, an  endow^ed  school,  and  several 
charities.  Fop.  3895.  The  Thames  is  crossed 
here  by  a  viaduct  of  the  Great  Western  Eail 
way. 

Maidens,  mai'-dens,  a  cluster  of  rocks  lying 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Larne.  They  are  surrounded  by  dangerous 
reefs.  The  two  highest  of  the  rocks  have 
lighthouses  on  them.  Lat.  54°  55'  N.  Lon.  5° 
44'  W. 

Maidstone,  maid'-stone,  a  market  and 
borough  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  29  miles 
S.E.  from  London,  on  the  Medwaj',  which  is 
navigable  here  for  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  meet 
each  other  in  the  market-place,  with  some 
smaller  ones  branching  off  at  right  angles.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are,  the  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  known  as  the  "  Pilgrim's  Chapel" 
which  is  227  feet  in  length  and  91  in  breadth, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  the 
kingdom,  five  other  churches,  numerous  (thapels 
for  nonconformists,  the  town-hall,  the  county 
gaol,  theatre,  free  grammar-school,  and  other 
schools.  The  town  also  contains  neat  andexten* 
sive  cavalry  barracks,  handsome  and  commo- 
dious assembly-rooms,  a  philosophical  society, 
mechanics'  institute,  library,  and  several  banks. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  a  palace  here, 
but  very  little  remains  of  the  original  building, 
which  Avas  erected  in  the  14th  century.  There 
was  also  a  college  in  the  town,  founded  by  arch- 
bishop Courtenay,  which  has  been  converted 
into  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
fruit  and  hops;  Maidstone  being,  indeed,  the 
first  hop  market  in  ihe  kingdom.  Manf.  Felt, 
paper,  coarse  avooIIcu  goods,  and  beer.  Fop. 
23,058.  The  first  English  hops  were  raised  here 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1648  the  town 
was  stormed  by  the  parliamentary  troops. 
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Maine,  main,  the  most  N.E.  state  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  Lower 
Canada,  E.  by  New  Brunswick,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  New  Hampshire.  Area. 
35,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Somewhat  elevated 
in  the  interior,  with  a  surface  diversified  by 
hill  and  dale.  A  tract  commencing'  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  district,  about  160  miles  in  length, 
and  60  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  mountainous. 
There  is  also  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
N.  extremity.  The  land  along-  the  coast  is  flat 
and  sandy.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Pen- 
obscot, Kennebec,  Ardroscroggin,  St.  Croix, 
Piscatagua,  Casco,  and  St.  John.  It  has,  be- 
sides, several  lakes  and  bays,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Fro. 
The  principal  are  grass,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  flax,  timber,  apples,  and  cherries. 
The  climate  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  both 
of  heat  and  cold.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  and 
marble.  Manf.  Principally  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  iron  goods.  The  chief  exports  are 
dried,  fish,  grain,  salted  beef  and  pork,  and 
lumber.    Pop.  628,279. 

Maine,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Germany, 
formed  by  the  two  streams  called  the  Ked  and 
White  Maine,  rising  in  Bavaria,  and,  after  a 
course  of  280  miles,  falling  into  the  Ehine  oppo- 
site Mainz  or  Mentz. 

Maine,  Lower,  an  old  provmce  in  the  W.  of 
France,  which  now  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  departments  of  Mayenne,  and  Sarthe,  and 
portions  of  those  of  Orne,  and  Eure-and-Loir. 

Maine-and-Loiee,  inain-and-hvaivr,  a  de- 
partment of  the  N.W.  of  France,  formed  of  the 
old  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  S.  by 
Vienne,  Vendue,  and  the  two  Sevres,  E.  by 
Indre-and-Loire,  and  W.  by  Lower  Loire.  Area. 
27^6  square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified  by  hills 
and  undulating  plains.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Angers,  Bauge,  Segre,  Beaupreau,  and  Saumur. 
Angers  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
JPro.  Flax,  hemp,  fruits,  grain,  and  cattle. 
Minerals.  Granite,  marble,  flint,  and  slate. 
Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  ginghams,  and  calicoes. 
Fop.  526,012.  Lai.  between  46°  59'  and  47°  45' 
N.   Jjon.  between  0°  15'  E.  and  1°  18'  W. 

Mainland  of  Shetland,  or  Zetland, 
main'-land,  the  largest  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
Hxt.  54 miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  2  to 
22  miles  in  breadth.  Besc.  The  interior  is 
craggy,  mountainous,  and  barren;  but  along 
the  shores  there  are  many  verdant  spots,  inter- 
spersed with  marshy  plains  and  tracts,  that  a 
little  care  would  render  tolerably  productive. 
The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  inlets  of  the 
sea.  There  are  many  small  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  some  mineral  springs  impregnated  with 
iron.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected.  The  hills 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  heath,  but 
they  afford  good  pasture  for  black  cattle  and 
sheep.  There  is  also  a  very  small  but  hardy 
breed  of  horses  in  the  island,  known  as  Shet- 
land ponies,  and  a  peculiar  breed  of  swine,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Eagles, 
hawks,  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  nume- 
rous. Swans  annually  visit  the  small  lakes  in 
great  numbers,  and  geese,  ducks,  and  sea-birds 
abound  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Pop.  About 
16,000.    {See  Orkney,  Shetland.) 

Mainz.    {See  Mentz.) 

Maire,  Le,  Straits  op,  le  {r)-mair',  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
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the  S.W.  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Staten  Island,  about  15  miles  long,  and  as  many 
broad. 

Mairvtara,  mair-tvar'-a,  a  mountainous 
tract  of  Eajpootana,  India.  Ext.  About  100 
miles  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  15.  It 
contains  iron,  antimony,  copper,  and  lead.  Foij. 
40,000.  Lat.  between  25°  30'  and  26°  10'  N. 
Lou.  73°  50'  and  74°  30'  E. 

Maixent,  St.,  maix'-a,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  ontheSevre- 
Niortoise,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Niort.  Manf, 
Chiefly  woollen  goods.    Po^.  3927. 

Majorca,  ma-jor'-ka  (Span.  Malloeka,  mal' 
yor'-ka),  the  principal  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  about  120  miles  to  the 
east  of  Spain,  and  forming  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions.  Area.  1400  square  miles.  Gen. 
Desc.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  a  branch  of  v/hich  extends  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  climate  is  usually 
temperate.  There  are  a  number  of  salt  marshes 
on  the  coast.  Coral  is  found,  and  game  is 
plentiful.  The  horned  cattle  are  diminutive ; 
but  the  sheep  and  hogs  on  the  contrary  are 
large.  A  great  quantity  of  sheep  and  goat- 
milk  cheese  is  made  and  exported  to  Spain. 
The  soil  produces  oranges,  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruits  which  are  equal  in  quality  to  those 
of  Portugal.  The  wool  of  Majorca  is  held  in 
high  estimation.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  goods.  Pop.  43,000.  Majorca  and 
Minorca  were  the  Baleares  of  the  Eomans. 
{See  Balearic  Isles.) 

Makallah,  or  Macullah,  vn.ak-aV-la,  a  sea- 
port-town of  Arabia,  in  a  small  bay  on  the  S. 
coast,  about  290  miles  N.E.  from  Aden.  It  is 
the  most  commodious  station  on  this  coast  for 
shipping  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions.  It 
has  a  trade  in  gums,  hides,  senna,  coffee,  an* 
other  native  produce.  Fop.  about  5000,  in- 
cluding foreigners.  Lat.  14°  30'  N.  Jjon, 
49°  15'  E. 

Maker,  mai'-ker,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  2  miles  from  Plymouth.  A  battery 
for  the  defence  of  Plymouth  Sound,  has  been 
constructed  on  Maker  Height.   Fop.  2986. 

Mako,  via'-ko,  a  market-town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  Maros,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Szegedin. 
Fop.  23,000. — Large  quantities  of  wine  are 
made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Makowar,  or  Macowa,  ma-ko'-ar,  two  small 
islands  in  the  Red  sea,  118  miles  N.  from 
Suakin. 

Makri,  ma-kre',  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Asia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  S.W.  coast  85 
miles  S.E.  from  Smyrna,  Fop.  about  500.^ 
Another  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  province  of  Koumelia,  75  miles  S.W, 
from  Adrianople.   Fop.  750. 

Malabar,  mdl'-a-bar,  an  extensive  province 
of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Canara,  S.  by 
Cochin,  E.  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
denominated  the  Western  Ghauts,- and  W.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Area.  About  6000  square 
miles,  I>esc.  This  province  consists  either  of 
flat  land  washed  by  the  sea,  or  of  different 
ranges  of  hills,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of 
mountain-streams.  Fro.  Teak  timber,  sandal- 
v/ood,  coeoa-nuts,  black  pepper,  tobacco,  cotton, 
rice,  ginger,  betel-nuts,  cotl'ee,  and  sugar. 
Minerals.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  hills.  Fop, 
about  1,600,000;  comprising  Hindoos,  Mussul* 
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mans,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Lat.  between  10° 
15'  and  12'^  18'  N.  ion.  between  75°  15'  and  76° 
55'  E.— On  the  downfall  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
this  country  was  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions. 

Malabar  Point,  a  noted  promontory  on  the 
island  of  Bombay,  near  which  is  a  celebrated 
Hindoo  temple.  There  is  a  residency  here  for 
the  use  of  the  g-overnor  of  Bombay.  Lat.  18° 
56'  N.    Lon  72°  51'  E. 

Malacca,  ma-lak'-lca,  a  British  settlement 
situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
about  100  miles  N.W.  from  the  settlement  of 
Singapore.  Area,  1000  square  miles.  Besc. 
The  country  is  traversed  by  hills,  and  covered 
with  large  forests  and  marshes,  which  render 
it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  Pro.  Eice,  sago,  pepper,  rattans, 
timber,  cocoa-nuts,  gums,  ivory,  and  excellent 
fruit.  Minerals.  Tin  and  gold-dust.  Pop. 
80,797.  Lat.  between  2°  and  3°  N.  Lo7i. 
between  102°  and  103°  E.— This  district  was 
annexed  to  the  Portuguese  dominions  about 
1511  and  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1640.  In  1825 
it  was  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  British  in 
exchange  for  Bencoolen  and  added  to  the  Bengal 
presidency.  In  1851,  however,  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bengal,  and,  with  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  and  Singapore,  was  placed  under  the 
administrative  control  of  a  governor, 

Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  above  country, 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  upon  the  strait  which 
bears  its  name,  130  miles  N.W.  from  Singapore. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  court- 
house, town-house,  gaol,  barracks,  and  hospitals. 
Fop.  about  15,000.  Lat.  2°  14'  N.  Lon.  102° 
12'  E. — In  1507  this  town  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  afterwards  stormed  by  them. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who 
retained  possession  of  it  till  1795,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force.  After  the  forma- 
tion, however,  of  the  settlement  at  Pulo  Penang, 
or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  garrison  and 
stores  were  withdrawn  from  Malacca,  and  the 
whole  place  dismantled. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  a  narrov/  sea  between 
the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  country  of 
Malacca,  extending  from  the  equator  to  lat. 
5°  N. 

Malaga,  mal  -a-ga,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  a  deep  bay,  66  miles  N.E. 
from  Gibraltar.  The  town  is  commanded  by  an 
old  Moorish  fortress,  called  the  Gibralfaro,  and 
is  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall,  with  a  number  of  stately  towers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
and  the  houses  exhibit  a  number  of  contrivances 
for  mitigating  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  and 
for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  retirement. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  iiie  houses  are  large, 
and,  in  general,  each  has  an  inner  court  into 
which  the  windows  open.  The  public  buildings 
are  partly  hidden  by  the  private  houses  which 
are  built  around  them,  and  the  city  does  not 
contain  a  single  good  square.  The  buildings 
that  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  size  or 
architectural  beauty  are  the  custom-house  and 
the  cathedral.  The  cathedral  is  very  large,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  it  presents  many  features  of  the 
Moorish  style,  although  it  was  erected  in  the 
16th  century.  The  interior  is  linished  with 
exquisite  taste.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a 
handsome  building  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
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cathedral.  The  Almeda,  or  public  walk,  is  a 
handsome  promenade.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  city  contains  several  parish  churches,  a 
town-house,  court-house,  diocesan  college, 
several  hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  a  bull-ring. 
The  harbour  of  Malaga  is  capable  of  containing 
about  450  merchant  vessels.  A  fine  mole,  of 
700  yards  in  length,  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and 
two  smaller  ones  have  been  subsequently  built. 
The  rivers  Guadalmedina  and  Guadalhorce 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean  near  this 
place.  The  chief  exports  are  fruit  and  wine, 
the  finest  of  which  is  called  "  Mountain  "  and 
"Lagrimas."  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
sailcloth,  paper,  rope,  hats,  leather,  and  soap. 
Pop.  13,050.  Lat.  36°  43'  N.  Lon.  4°  26'  E.— 
Malaga  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  714,  and  was 
not  wrested  from  them  untill  1487,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1810  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  year  1812.  It  has,  at 
different  times,  suffered  severely  from  the 
plague. 

Malae,  Lake,  ma'-lar,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  run- 
ning inland  from  the  Baltic  about  80  miles. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  districts  of  Stockholm, 
Nykoping,  Upsala,  and  Westeras.  It  contains 
upwards  of  1200  islands,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  2  to  21  miles.  The  city  of  Stockholm  is 
built  on  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  the 
Baltic. 

Malatjcenne,  ma'-lo-sen,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vaucluse,  23  miles 
N.E.  from  Avignon.  Manf.  Silk  goods,  wool- 
len and  linen  fabrics,  tiles,  cordage,  paper,  and 
earthenware.   Pop.  3500. 

Malay  Peninsula,  ma-lai\  the  most  S.  por- 
tion of  continental  Asia,  forming  the  S.E,  penin- 
sula of  Further  India.  The  Isthmus  of  Krah 
connects  it  on  the  N.  with  Siam;  on  the  E.  it 
has  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  Area.  Estimated  at  80,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Well  watered,  and  traversed 
throughout  its  centre  by  a  mountain-chain, 
rising  between  3000  and  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Pro.  Fine  timber,  areca-palm, 
bamboos,  sago,  caoutchouc,  cinnamon,  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  cloves,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Ivory 
and  horns  are  also  produced.  Minerals.  Tin  is 
the  principal.  Pop.  about  200,000.  Lat.  between 
1°  and  13°  N.  Lon.  between  98°  and  104°  E.  This 
country  was  formerly  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  states,  and  quarrels  and  wars  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  different  districts  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  In  consequence  of  their 
lawless  manner  of  life  at  home,  and  the  acts  of 
piracy  which  they  were  constantly  committing 
abroad,  the  Malays  acquired  a  character  for 
cruelty  which  rendered  them  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Asia.  The  interior  is 
inhabited  by  negroes,  who  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  resemble  the  African  negro  in 
every  respect  except  their  stature,  their  average 
height  being  about  4  feet  9  inches. 

Malaysia,  or  Malay  Archipelago,  ma-lai'- 
se-a,  a  name  given  to  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  comprising  Borneo,  the  Sunda 
Isles,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and 
others,  which  are  principally  inhabited  by  the 
Malay  race. 

Malchin,  mal'-l'in,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrin,  24  miles  E.  from  Gus- 
trow.  Manf,  Chiefly  weaving  and  tanning. 
Pop.  3853. 
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Maldah,  mal-da\  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal .  Area.  Estimated 
at  1000  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile  and  well 
watered,  producing  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and 
seeds  yielding  oil.  JPop.  435,000.  Lat.  between 
U°  30'  and  25^  25'  N.  Lon.  between  87°  50'  and 
88°  30'  E.  This  district  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  in  1765.  Its  chief  town,  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Mahanuddy 
river,  60  miles  N.  from  Moorshadabad.  JPop. 
Not  known. 

Maldeghem,  mald'-gem,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Belgium,  East  Flanders,  17  miles  N.W.  from 
Ghent.  Manf.  Tobacco  and  beer;  the  village 
also  contains  some  calico-printing  works  and 
oil-mills.   Fop.  6514. 

Malden,  mdl'-den,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  Massachusetts,  connected  with  Charles- 
town  by  a  bridge  over  the  Mystic  river.  Fop. 
4000. 

Maldive  Islands,  maV-deev,  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  of  coral  formation,  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  about  350  miles  S.W.  from  Cape 
Comorin.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups 
called  atolls,  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  channels,  which  are  unsafe  for  ships  of 
burthen.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  chain  is 
from  60  to  80  miles.  Fro.  Millet,  fruit,  and 
poultry.  The  islands  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  each  other,  and  also  with  India.  The 
climate  is  intensely  hot,  and  unhealthy  for  Euro- 
peans. Fop.  About  180,000.  Lat.  between  0° 
45'  S.  and  7°  6'  N.  Lon.  between  72°  48'  and 
73°  48'  E.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
live  under  a  sultan,  who  is  independent,  and 
lives  in  amity  with  the  British  government,  ex- 
changing annual  presents  with  the  governor  of 
Ceylon  in  token  of  his  alliance  with  the  British 
crown. 

MALDOif,  mawV'don,  an  ancient  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on 
the  Chelmer,  9  miles  E.  from  Chelmsford.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  church  of  All  Saints 
and  St.  Mary's  church,  a  spacious  building,  said 
to  have  been  built  before  the  year  1056,  There 
was  formerly  another  church,  dedicated  to  St, 
Peter,  of  which  the  tower  alone  remains.  The 
town  also  contains  a  town-hall,  a  large  brick 
building,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  At  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  there  is  an  extensive  range 
of  barracks,  and  in  addition  to  the  buildings 
already  mentioned,  there  are  a  gaol,  union 
workhouse,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1608,  with  a  library  attached  to  it,  and  various 
other  schools,  and  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
Fop.  of  borough,  4787. 

Maldowado,  mal-do-na'-do,  a  town  of  S. 
America,  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  jestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  sheltered  from  the  S.E.  winds  by  a 
small  island,  which  bears  the  same  name.  Fop. 
About  1250.    Lat.  34°  53'  S.    Lon.  54°  58'  W. 

Malh,  or  MoHL,  mole,  the  principal  island  of 
the  Maldive  group,  about  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  and 
is  imperfectly  fortified.  Fop.  About  2000.  Lat. 
4°10'N,    iow.  73°  34' E. 

MALEaNANO,  or  Melegitano,  ma'-lain-ya'- 
no,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  from  which  the 
Austrians  were  dislodged  by  the  French  under 
the  command  of  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  June,  1859. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Lambuo,  about  9  miles  S.E. 
from  Milan. 

MALiNES,a  town  of  Belgium.  {See  Mechliis-.) 

Malleville,  mal'-veel,  a  village  of  France, 
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in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  21  miles  N.W, 
from  Rodez.   Fop.  2300. 

Mallicollo,  mal-li-kol'-lo,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  S.  Pacilic  Ocean. 
Area.  600  square  miles.  Lat.  16°  25'  S.  Lon, 
167°  57'  E. 

Malling,  mawl'-ling,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2250. 

Mallokca,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean. 
{See  Majouca.) 

Mallow,  mal'-lo,  a  well-built  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  an  excellent  stone  bridge,  18 
miles  N.W.  from  Cork.  Its  chief  structures  are 
the  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  in 
1820,  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  good  market- 
house,  a  court-house,  barracks,  infirmary  gaol, 
union  workhouse,  and  news-room.  It  has  a 
mineral  spring,  which  is  the  hottest  in  Ireland. 
Fop.  of  borough,  4841.  It  is  a  station  on 
the  Great  South- Western  Railway.  The  ruins 
of  Mallow  Castle  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Blackwater. 

Malmedy,  mam'-de,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Warge,  23  miles  S.  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  lace, 
muslins,  leather  of  a  superior  description  for  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  glue,  and  soap.  Fop, 
4400. 

Malmesbuey,  mams' -her-e,  a  western  district 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa.  Fop.  About 
10,000. 

Malmesbuey,  an  ancient  market  and  borough 
town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  near  two  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Avon,  18  miles  N.E.  from 
Bath.  Its  castle  has  long  since  been  entirely  de- 
molished; but  there  are  still  some  remains  of 
its  ancient  abbey  in  existence.  Part  of  the  old 
abbey  church  now  forms  the  parish  church.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  two  other  churches, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall, 
a  market  cross,  a  union  workhouse,  part  of  the 
remains  of  an  old  nunnery,  now  called  chapel- 
house,  and  several  endowed  schools.  Manf. 
The  cloth  manufacture  formerly  flourished  in 
Malmesbury,  but  it  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. The  principal  manufactures  at  present 
are  leather,  lace,  silk,  and  beer.  Fop.  Of 
parish,  2400,  of  parliamentary  borough^  6S81. 
Malmesbury  is  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Thomas  Hobbs. 

Malmish,  mal'-mish,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the 
Viatka,  90  miles  E.  from  Kasan.   Fop.  2000. 

Malmo,  mal''{mer),  a  district  of  Sweden,  oc- 
cupying its  S.W.  extremity.  Area.  1774  square 
miles.  L>esc.  Level  for  the  most  part,  and  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
Fop.  255,000. 

Malmo,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
stands  14  miles  S.E.  from  Copenhagen.  It  has 
a  citadel,  and  a  small  harbour,  which  is  almost 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
of  the  town.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  soap,  and 
tobacco.    Fop.  11,000. 

Malo,  St.,  ma'-lo,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  llle-and-Vilaine,  on  the  small 
island  of  Aron,  which  is  connected  with  tlie  con- 
tinent by  means  of  a  mole,  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Rennes.  The  entrance  to  the  town  at  the  end 
of  the  mole  is  strongly  defended  by  bastioned 
walls  and  a  castle.  There  are  also  ramparts 
around  the  town;  and  on  the  north  side  it  is  in- 
accessible, in  consequence  of  its  natural  an4 
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artificial  defences.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  communal  college,  exchange, 
theatre,  chamber  of  commerce,  school  of  navi- 
gation, and  a  naval  arsenal.  The  harbour  is 
large,  and  has  recently  had  a  wet-dock  added  to 
it.  Mavf.  Rope,  stockings,  fishing-nets,  blocks, 
snuff,  and  soap.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  fish, 
corn,  cider,  brandy,  and  provisions.  JPop. 
9330.— It  is  the  birthplace  of  Cartier,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Canada.  Close  to  St,  Malo  is  the 
small  town  of  St.  Servan,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  suburb  of  the  former. 

Maloi-Jakoslavitz,  ma'-loi-ja-ros'-la-vitz,  a 
town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kaluga, 
33  miles  N.  from  Kaluga.  It  is  noted  for  being 
the  scene  of  a  most  sanguinary  action  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  October  1812,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated.  Also  the  name 
of  other  small  towns  in  Russia. 

Maloi^e,  ma-lone',  a  town  in  Franklin  county, 
New  York,  U.S.,  42  miles  N.W.  from  Plattsburg. 
It  has  a  state  arsenal.    Fop.  5000. 

Malpas,  mal'-pas,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Cheshire,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Chester.  It  has 
a  plain  parish  church,  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, and  an  endowed  grammar-school.  It 
is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Matthew  Henry  and  Bishop  Reginald 
Heber.   Pop.  5598 

Malplaquet,  maZ'-pZa-Zmi,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Le  Nord,  or  the  North,  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Valenciennes.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  1709,  between  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Villars,  and  the  allies, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
the  Prince  Eugene. 

MALSEif,  or  Malesike,  mal'-sen,  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Verona.   Fop.  2500. 

Malsteom,  Maelsteom,  or  Moskoesteom, 
mail'-strom,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
close  to  the  Lofoden  Islands.  Lat.  68°  8'  N. 
Zon.  10°  40'  E. 

Malta,  mal'-ta,  an  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Great  Britain,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  S.  angle  of  Sicily,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  60  miles,  Ext.  17  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  8  at  its  widest  part.  Area. 
98  square  miles.  Besc.  Its  coast  is  in  general 
steep  and  rugged,  and  well  fortified  throughout. 
The  island  of  Gozo  is  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  narrow  channel  in  the  middle  of  which  lies 
the  little  islet  of  Comino.  Every  spot  is  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care,  and  many  places 
which  were  once  totally  bare  have  been  con- 
verted into  productive  fields  and  gardens,  by 
covering  them  with  earth  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  island,  or  conveyed  in  ship-loads 
from  Sicily.  Climate.  Healthy,  and  resembling 
Africa  rather  than  Europe.  Frost  and  snow 
are  unknown,  and  ice  is  largely  imported  from 
Sicily.  Fro.  Most  of  the  productions  both  of 
Europe  and  the  tropica]  climates,  which  have 
been  tried  here,  have  succeeded.  A  little  corn 
is  raised.  Indigo  and  saffron  are  cultivated, 
and  also  cotton,  which  has  been  exported  to  a 
great  extent.  The  honey  of  Malta  is  in  high 
repute.  Manf.  Coarse  cottons,  jewellery,  and 
cabinet-work.  Fop.  of  Maltese,  including  Gozo 
and  Comino,  131,000.  Lat.  of  Cape  Valetta, 
on  the  N.  side,  35°  53'  N.  Lon.  14°  31'  E.— 
Malta  was  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens,  who 
Vi'ere  driven  from  it  by  the  Normans,  They 
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retained  it  until  it  was  given  by  Charles  V. 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  16th  century,  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
fortified  it,  and  participated  in  all  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  Turks,  by  the  Christian  powers, 
both  by  sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Alrica.  In  1565 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  who  were  obliged 
to  retire  after  making  repeated  attacks  during  the 
space  of  four  months,  in  which  the  lives  of 
more  than  30,000  men  were  sacrificed,  and, 
from  that  time,  they  forbore  from  making  any 
further  attempts  on  the  island.  In  1798  it 
surrendered  to  Bonaparte,  and  received  a  French 
garrison.  Being  afterwards  blockaded  by  a 
British  squadron,  it  was  forced  to  surrender, 
through  famine,  in  1800 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  the  island  was  assigned  to  Great 
Britain.  In  no  fortress  in  Europe  are  the  de- 
fences more  imposing.  Its  administration  con- 
sists of  a  governor  and  a  council  of  seven 
persons  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 

Maltby,  malt'-he,  the  name  of  two  parishes 
of  England,  one  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  other  in  Lincolnshire.  Neither  has  a 
population  above  1000. 

MALTOjr,  New,  mal'-ton,  a  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  the  N.  Riding  of  York- 
shire, situated  on  the  Derwent,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  spacious  stone  bridge,  18 
milesN.E.  from  York.  This  bridge  connectsNew 
Malton  with  its  suburb,  Norton,  which  is  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Old  Malton, 
which  was  once  a  Roman  military  station,  is 
about  a  mile  from  New  Malton,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  The  houses  in  New  Malton 
are  mostly  of  stone,  and,  in  general,  well  built. 
It  has  two  churches  and  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. The  remains  of  the  castle  are 
still  visible,  and  the  town  contains  a  town-hall, 
theatre,  public  rooms,  a  literary  institute,  a  free 
grammar-school,  and  several  other  schools. 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  near  New  Malton. 
Large  quantities  of  corn,  butter,  and  bacon-hams 
are  exported  to  Hull.  Fop.  8072.— It  is  a 
station  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. Old  Malton  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly 
after  the  Conquest.  It  was  i)artly  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  new  town  which 
shortly  afterwards  sprung  up  near  it,  took  the 
name  of  New  Malton. 

Malvern,  Geeat  and  Little,  mal'-vern,  two 
villages  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  8  miles 
S.W.  from  Worcester.  The  first  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs,  which  are  the  means  of 
drawing  many  invalids  to  its  neighbourhood. 
It  has  a  fine  old  church,  the  remains  of  its  once 
celebrated  monastery,  which  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Fop.  4000. 
— Little  Malvern",  which  is  about  3  miles  S. 
from  Great  Malvern,  has  not  more  than  100  in- 
habitants. 

Malvern  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  of  England, 
in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Hereford. 
They  extend  about  9  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  range  is  an  ancient  British  in- 
trenchment,  called  Herefordshire  Beacon,  1441 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Malwa,  maV-ica,  an  old  province  of  Central 
Hindostan,  now  comprised  in  the  states  of 
Bhopal,  Gwalior,  Indore,  Rajghur,  and  many 
others.  It  is  an  open  table-land,  diversified 
with  conical-shaped  hills,  and  is  the  region  in 
which  several  of  the  Indian  rivers  have  their 
rise.  There  are  many  tribes  of  Bheels  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  territory,  a  small  but  active 
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race  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  organized 
into  a  military  corps.  Lai.  between  22°  and  25° 
N.    Lon.  between  74°  and  79°  E. 

Malwan,  Mulwaun,  or  Sookderdrogg, 
mal'-tcan,  a  town  and  fortified  island  of  Hindo- 
stan,  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Concan,  207 
miles  S.  from  Bombay,  to  which  presidency  it 
belongs.  It  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of 
pirates.    Lat.  16°  2'  N.    Lon.  73°  31'  E. 

Mameks,  ma'-mair,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  Dive, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Le  Mans.  Mcmf.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  hempen  goods,  hosiery,  and  mother- 
of-pearl  buttons.    Fop.  GOOO. 

Mammola,  mam'-mo-la,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  situated  on 
the  Locano,  8  miles  N.  from  Gerace.  Fop. 
8300. 

Mamoke,  ma'-mo-rai,  a  river  of  Bolivia, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chapare,  the  Kio 
Grande,  and  other  streams ;  which  enters  the 
Madeira,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  in  lat.  11° 
55'  S. 

Mait,  Isle  op,  Mona,  or  Menavia,  an 
island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  coasts  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Ext.  About  30  miles  long, 
and  10  or  12  broad,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point  towards  the  north.  On  the  south  is  a 
small  island  called  the  Calf  of  Man.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  280  square  miles.  Desc.  The  interior 
and  central  part  is  mountainous,  the  peak  called 
Snafield,  or  Snowfield,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  almost  all  situated  along  the 
coast;  and  the  interior  is  mostly  divided  into 
small  farms,  or  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered 
with  heath  and  gorse.  The  soil  is  light  and  un- 
productive in  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  but 
richer  and  tolerably  fertile  in  the  N.  part.  Pro. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened  for  exportation, 
and  butter  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
commerce.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful, 
as  well  as  eggs  and  fish.  Immense  numbers  of 
sea-fowl  breed  among  the  rocks,  especially  on 
the  Calf  of  Man,  and  the  island  possesses  a 
small  but  excellent  breed  of  horses.  Minerals. 
Lead,  iron,  and  copper.  There  are  also  quarries 
of  slate  and  stone.  May^f.  Coarse  hats,  cotton 
goods,  and  linen  cloth,  are  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  island  whicli 
are  not  required  for  home  consumption  are  sent 
to  Liverpool,  with  which  port  it  carries  on  an 
active  trade.  Gov.  .Ml  legislative  and  judicial 
power  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
two  deemsters,  and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  body 
of  24  of  the  most  influential  landowners  on  the 
island,  formerly  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  now  a  self-elected  body.  The  gover- 
nor also  has  the  assistance  of  four  or  five  gentle- 
men, who  act  as  a  council  of  public  aftairs.  The 
whole  island  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  bishop,  who  is  styled  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  is,  besides,  sole  baron  of  the  isle, 
and  possesses  other  important  privileges.  Fop. 
52,469.  Lat.  Of  the  Calf  of  Man,  54°  3'  N. 
Lon.  4°  49'  W.— The  earls  of  Derby  iwere  for- 
merly kings  of  Man  and  the  title  subsequently 
passed  from  the  Derby  family  to  the  dukes  of 
Athol ;  in  1765  the  sovereignty  was  purchased  of 
the  duke  of  Athol  at  that  time,  by  the  English 
government  for  the  British  crown,  and  finally, 
in  1829,  certain  remaining  privileges  were  given 
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up  by  the  Athol  family  on  receiving  132,950Z. 
This  island  was  a  great  station  of  the  Druids,  of 
whose  circles  it  coritains  numerous  remains.  In 
its  schools  the  Manx,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  as 
as  well  as  the  English,  is  taught.  A  notice  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  brave  countess  of  Derby,  who 
held  the  island  against  the  troops  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  1651,  after  her  husband  had  been  be- 
headed at  Bolton  in  the  same  year,  for  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Charles  1., 
and  his  son,  Charles  II. 

Mana,  ma'-na,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
district  of  Kumaon,  in  the  North  Western 
Provinces.  It  is  nearly  10,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  deserted 'by  its  inhabi- 
tants in  winter,  when  it  is  buried  by  the  snow. 
In  the  summer  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  principally  with  Chinese  Tartary,  through 
the  Mana  Pass,  which  has  an  elevation  of  18,000 
feet. 

Manaab,  man-ar',  an  island  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Ceylon.  Ext.  18  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  2  miles.  Jjat.  9°  6'  N.  Loyi. 
79°  58'  E.  There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island. 

Manaar,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostan 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  about  120  miles 
wide  at  its  entrance. 

Manacoe,  man'-a-kor,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Majorca,  29  miles  E.  from  Palma.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  Poj>. 
10,000. 

Mancha,  La,  man'-cha,  an  old  province  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Old 
Castile,  and  now  comprised  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Ileal.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  mountains,  forming  parts  of  the  Sierra  de 
Toledo,  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and  the  well- 
known  Sierra  Morena. — Sancho  Panza,  the 
squire  of  Don  Quixote,  in  the  novel  of  that  name, 
written  by  Cervantes,  was  intended  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  peasantry  of  this  country. 

M  AisrcHA  Real,  rai'-al,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Jaen.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods.    Fop.  4000. 

Manche,  La,  manzh,  a  maritime  department 
of  France,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  English 
Channel,  S.E.  by  the  departments  of  Calvados 
and  Orne,  and  S.  by  those  of  Ille-and-Vilaine, 
and  Mayenne.  Area.  2291  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  comprises  the  western  part  of  Normandy, 
and,  although  marshy  in  some  parts,  is  never- 
theless fertile,  producing  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and 
apples.  The  cattle  that  are  reared  in  the  de- 
partment are  excellent,  and  its  horses  are  the 
best  in  France.  It  is  divided  into  six  arrondis- 
sements,  which  are  named  after  their  chief 
towns,  St.  L6,  Constances,  Valognes,  Cherbourg, 
Avranches,  and  Montain,  St.  L6  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  department.  Fivers.  The  Douve, 
Tienne,  See,  Selune,  Vire,  and  Taute.  Manf. 
Linens,  cottons,  and  lace;  also  iron,  copper, 
and  zinc  goods.    Fop.  591,42]. 

Manchester,  mdn'-ches-ter,  a  city  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  which  with  Salford,  the  adjacent 
borough,  is  the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  England.  It  is  situated 
on  the  IrweU,  which  has  been  rendered  navi- 
gable from  Liverpool,  and  is  162  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  river;  but  the 
district  of  Salford,  formerly  a  suburb,  is  built 
entirely  on  the  W,  bank,  and  is  joined  to  the 
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opposite  side  by  six  bridges.  The  town  has 
been  much  improved,  and  extended  in  late 
years,  and  now  covers  an  area  of  about  3000 
acres.  The  central  parts  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  all 
crowded  with  warehouses,  factories,  and  shops ; 
but  towards  its  extremities,  among  the  more 
modern  buildings,  are  very  handsome  and 
elegant  dwelling-houses,  either  standing  alone, 
or  forming  rows,  places,  parades,  or  i squares. 
The  churches  and  chapels  are  numerous.  When 
Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the 
Collegiate  Church,  usually  called  the  Old  Church, 
a  fine  Gothic  structure,  richly  ornamented  both 
externally  and  internally,  was  erected  into  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese.  Its  entire 
breadth  is  120  feet  from  N.  to  S, ;  and  the 
whole  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  216  feet.  Some 
of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice;  as  St. 
George's,  in  Hulme ;  St.  Luke's,  in  Cheetham ; 
and  Trinity  Church  at  Salford.  Besides  these 
there  are  38  other  churches  in  Manchester  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  in  Salford,  with  about  120 
chapels  for  Eoman  Catholics  and  noncon- 
formists, with  two  synagogues,  and  a  place 
of  worship  for  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  No  town  is  more  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  charitable  institutions.  Cheet- 
ham Hospital,  commonly  called  the  College, 
is  intended  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  eighty  boys,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen, 
and  has  a  large  library  and  a  museum  attached 
to  it.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  Man- 
chester Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1515 ; 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  University  of  London ;  Man- 
chester New  College,  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
tarians; Owen's  College,  founded  and  endowed 
by  a  merchant  of  Manchester  of  that  name,  for 
the  encouragement  of  every  branch  of  learning 
except  theology,  both  in  connexion  with  the 
University  of  London;  and  the  Royal  Man- 
chester School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  founded 
in  1824.  The  infirmary  is  a  handsome  set  of 
buildings,  opposite  Piccadilly :  it  includes  a 
large  general  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a 
lunatic  hospital  and  asylum.  There  are,  besides, 
a  lying-in  hospital,  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society, 
the  House  of  Recovery,  or  fever-ward,  the 
Strangers'  Friend  Society,  instituted  hi  1791,  an 
hospital  for  persons  afilicted  with  diseases  in  the 
eye,  also  the  Royal,  Salford,  and  Lock  hospitals, 
and  a  penitentiary  for  juvenile  offenders,  the 
Manchester  poor-house ;  besides  various  other 
charitable  institutions  and  associations  for  diffe- 
rent purposes.  The  charity-schools  are  nume- 
rous in  Manchester;  also  the  Sunday  schools. 
There  is  a  royal  Lancasterian  school,  and  a 
smaller  establishment  on  the  same  plan;  also 
two  national  schools,  on  Dr.  Bell's  system; 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  the 
Manchester  Commercial  Schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Manchester  Church  Education 
Society.  Of  the  associations  for  promoting 
literature  and  science,  the  principal  are  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in 
1781;  the  Royal  Institution;  Geological,  Statis- 
tical, Architectural,  Phrenological,  Botanical, 
and  Natural  History  societies ;  besides  several 
mechanics'  institutes  and  literary  societies;  a 
School  of  Design,  and  the  Manchester  Museum 
in  Peter-street.  Among  the  libraries  in  Man- 
chester which  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  the  Manchester 
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Free  library  in  Campfield,  and  the  Salford  Free 
library  in  Peel  Park,  are  the  most  important ; 
and  among  the  literary  societies  in  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  the  mechanics'  institutions  in 
Cooper-street,  Miles-Platting  and  Salford,  and 
the  Athenieum,  a  handsome  building  in  Bond- 
street,  occupy  the  first  rank.  The  Exchange, 
for  the  resort  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
is  a  very  fine  and  spacious  building,  built  in  the 
Doric  style.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  magnifi- 
cent hall,  185  feet  long  and  92  feet  broad,  com- 
prising an  area  of  17,020  square  feet,  with  rooms 
above  for  public  dinners,  meetings,  &c.,  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  The  other  buildings  of 
importance  are  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  Peter-street,  the  town-hall  in 
King-street,  the  theatres,  the  largest  of  which 
is  in  Peter-street,  the  Concert-hall,  Assembly- 
rooms,  Salford  and  Chorlton  town-halls,  the 
New  Bailey  prison  in  Salford,  founded  in  1787, 
the  New  Borough  gaol  in  the  Gorton-road; 
various  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  the  barracks,  and  the  Victoria  bridge. 
Manchester  contains  three  public  parks  :  the 
Queen's  Park  at  Harpurhey;  Philip's  Park, 
Bradford;  and  Peel's  Park  in  Salford.  There 
are  also  three  cemeteries;  one  in  the  Rushbline- 
road,  another  at  Harpurhey,  and  a  third  at 
Ardwick.  Martf.  It  is  as  a  manufacturing  city 
that  Manchester  derives  its  importance.  Of  its 
manufactures,  the  principal,  and  the  source  of 
most  of  the  rest,  is  the  cotton  manufacture. 
From  Manchester  as  a  centre,  this  trade  ex- 
tends around  it  in  all  directions,  to  Furness  and 
Derby  on  the  north  and  south,  and  to  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  on  the  east  and  west.  It  is,  besides, 
the  general  depot  from  which  the  raw  material 
is  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  district, 
and  in  which  all  the  merchandize  made  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  is  again  collected  when 
finished,  to  be  sent  to  Hull,  Liverpool,  and 
London,  and  thence  all  over  the  world.  The 
principal  articles  are  velvets,  fustians,  dimities, 
calicoes,  checks,  tickings,  jeans,  shirtings, 
ginghams,  quiltings,  handkerchiefs,  nankeens, 
diapers,  muslins,  cambrics,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  fancy  cotton  and  cotton  and  silk  goods. 
The  spinning  trade  is  most  extensive,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  yarn  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Weaving  by  power-looms,  or  looms 
worked  by  machinery,  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  erecting  and  keeping  up 
of  the  various  and  complicated  machinery, 
which  is  constantly  at  work,  is,  in  itself,  a 
source  of  very  great  business  in  and  aromid  Man- 
chester. This  has  given  rise  to  great  iron- 
foundries,  and  other  w^orks  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  to  the  invention  even  of  new  machines  to 
facilitate  its  operations.  Besides  the  weaving 
and  spinning,  the  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleach- 
ing businesses  are  largely  pursued.  The  hat- 
manufacture  is  also  very  extensive,  and  there 
are  large  chemical  works,  besides  a  great 
number  of  other  manufactories.  By  means  of 
the  canals  which  proceed  from  it  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  IManchester  enjoys  com- 
munication by  water  both  with  the  eastern  and 
western  seas,  being  situated  directly  in  the  line 
of  navigation  which  extends  across*  this  part  of 
England  from  shore  to  shore,  while  it  is  equally 
open  to  the  north  and  south  by  various  branches 
from  the  main  trunk.  Fop.  in  1861,  of  Man- 
chester, within  the  parliamentary  limits,  529,245; 
of  Salford,  102,419.— Manchester  is  in  connexion 
by  railway  with  all  the  principal  places  in  the 
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kingdom,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
duke  of  Bridjjewater,  Henry  Dalton,  and  the 
father  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel.  During  the 
years  1863  and  1863,  the  operatives  of  Man- 
chester suffered  severely  from  the  check  given 
to  the  cotton  manufacture  by  the  war  in  America. 
(See  Lancashire.) 

Manchestee,  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
14,000.  The  largest  is  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  20  miles  from  Concord. 

Manchooeia,  man-ckoo'-re-a,  an  extensive 
region  of  E.  Asia,  forming  a  great  division  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Amoor  or  Saghalien  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Russian  government  of  Amoor,  E.  by 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Russian  possessions 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  S.  by  Corea 
and  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  W.  by  Mongolia. 
Area.  Estimated  at  600,000  square  miles.  Desc, 
A  mountain-chain  runs  along  the  coast,  which 
has  prevented  Europeans  from  exploring  the 
interior ;  but  it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of 
corn,  pease,  and  ginseng  are  sent  to  China,  and 
that  rhubarb,  timber,  and  live  stock  are  abun- 
dant. Its  centre  is  traversed  by  the  Nouni  and 
Songara  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amoor ;  but 
beyond  this,  little  more  is  known  of  the  country, 
Fop.  Not  known,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  wandering  tribes.  Laf.  between  40°  and  53° 
30'  N.  Lon.  between  117°  and  135°  E.  The 
chief  town  is  Kirin-oola  or  Ghirin-oola,  on  the 
Songara. 

Mandaba,  man-da'-ra,  a  state  of  Central 
Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Bornou.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  are 
said  to  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  whose 
principal  manufacture  consists  of  iron  wares. 

Mandingo,  or  Manding,  man-din'-ao,  a 
mountainous  territory  in  W.  Africa,  bounded  E. 
by  Bambarra,  N.  by  Fooladoo,  W.  by  Salon- 
kadoo,  and  S.  by  Kankan,  and  other  smaller 
states.  Desc.  Rocky  and  barren,  containing  no 
towns  of  any  consequence,  except  Kamaba  and 
Kulihori.  The  whole  region  is  watered  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Niger.  The  Mandigoes 
have  now  spread  themselves  over  the  greater 
part  of  W.  Africa,  and  this  country  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Lat.  between  11° 
and  14°  N.   Lon.  between  7°  40'  and  9°  40'  W. 

Mandueia,  man-doo'-re-a,  an  ancient  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto,  22  miles 
S,  E.  from  Taranto.    Pop.  6000. 

Maneeoo,  or  Brisbane  Downs.  (See  Bris- 
bane.) 

Manfeedonia,  man-frai'do'-ne-a,  a  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  24  miles  N.E.  from 
Foggia.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  its  port 
is  sheltered  by  a  mole.  Pop.  7500.  This  town 
was  founded  in  1251  by  Manfred,  the  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Sicily. — The  Gulp  of  the  same  name  is  an  inlet 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  about  15  miles  long,  and 
30  wide  at  its  entrance. 

Manq,  mdnff,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Kerry. 

Mangaloke,  also  called  Courtal  Bundee, 
man-ga-lor' ,  a  seaport  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
the  province  of  South  Canara,  128  miles  N.W. 
from  Seringapatam.  Pop.  about  30,000.  Lat. 
12°53'N.   ion.  74°  54' E. 

Manheim,  or  Mannheim,  vnan'-Ume,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  the 
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confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Ilhine,  33 
miles  N.  from  Carlsruhe.  Maiihoiin  was  a  petty 
village  when,  in  1606,  it  was  chosen  for  the  site 
of  a  town  by  Frederick  IV.,  then  clector-pala- 
tine  of  the  lihine.  It  has  since  advanced  rapidly; 
the  town  was  fortified  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  celebrated  Cot  horn  in  1699,  and  the  present 
palace  was  completed  in  1731.  it  presi  nts  a 
very  fine  appearance  from  a  distance,  being  built 
with  the  greatest  regularity.  'J'hc  palace  be- 
longing to  the  grand-duke  is  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  town,  near  the  Rhine.  It  contains  several 
handsome  apartments,  with  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, cabinets  of  antiquities  and  natural  history, 
and  a  large  library.  The  observatory  is  a  noble 
building,  with  a  curious  tower  103  feet  in  height. 
The  custom-house  resembles  a  palace,  and  is 
surrounded  with  colonnades,  under  which  are 
shops.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
Jesuits'  church,  an  imposing  structure  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  with  several  churches  for 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
the  convents  of  the  Augustines  and  Capuchins, 
both  of  which  are  now  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses; the  arsenal,  the  merchants'  hall,  the 
theatre,  gymnasium  and  botanic  garden,  several 
hospitals  and  asylums,  a  workhou.-e,  an  o;  phan- 
house,  an  academy  of"  fine  arts,  a  mercantile 
school,  and  other  literary  institutions.  The 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  and 
the  site  of  the  walls  have  been  converted  into 
pleasant  promenades.  Mavf.  Tinsel-ware  re- 
sembling gold,  tobacco,  ribbons,  shawls,  lim  n, 
and  playing-cards;  the  town  also  contains 
several  bleaching-grounds  and  tan-yards.  It 
has  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Neckar,  and  a 
flying-bridge  over  the  Khine.  Pop.  27,172. 
Lat.  49°  29'  N.  Lon.  8°  28'  E.— This  place  has 
sustained  several  sieges.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Main-Neckar  Raiiv/ay. 

Manheim,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  4000. 

Maniago,  man-e-a'-go,  a  market-town  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  in  the  crovvn-land  of  Venice,  26  miles 
N.W.  from  Udine.  Manf.  Iron  and  steel.  Pop, 
4000. 

Manilla,  or  Manila,  ma-niV-la,  a  town  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  S.W.  coast.  The  city  proper  is  connected 
with  its  suburb  Binondo,  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
trade,  by  a  bridge  over  the  river  Passig.  It  con- 
tains many  handsome  private  houses,  and  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  earthquakes,  it  still 
contains  some  magniticent  churches  and  a  fine 
cathedral.  The  largest  and  best  part  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  monasteries  and  convents ; 
but  it  has  a  univer^ity,  a  missionary  college,  a 
handsome  custom-house,  a  ro\  al  college,  and  a 
large  number  of  schools  and  hospitals.  Tiiere 
is  also  a  government  cigar-manufactory.  The 
chief  exports  are  cordage,  resinous  sub.-^tances, 
pitch  and  tar,  cloth,  rushes,  rattans,  ii.digo  of 
excellent  quality,  rice,  cotton,  copper,  and  cochi- 
neal, with  a  large  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion. 
Pop.  inclusive  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  upwards  of  100,000 ;  of  whom 
about  5000  are  Europeans.  Lat.  14°  39'  N. 
Lon.  121°  2'  E.— Manilla  was  founded  in  1571. 
In  the  year  1645,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and,  in  1762,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  amillion  sterling  was 
named  for  its  ransom,  a  portion  of  which  was 
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paid.    The  city  suiiered  severely  from  an  earth' 
quake  on  September  22, 1852,  and  again  from 
the  same  cause  on  June  3, 1863.   The  following 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  terrible  occurrence, 
collected  from  the  JDiario  de  Manila  of  June  6, 
and  other  sources: — "  On  the  3rd  instant,  at  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  a  circumambient 
flame  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  earth  and  gird 
the  city  of  Manilla  (the  '  beauteous  flower  of  the 
east,'  as  she  is  finely  and  poetically  designated 
by  her  possessors),  and  at  the  same  time  a  m.ost 
terrific  quaking  of  the  earth  took  place.  It 
lasted  scarcely  a  minute,  but  in  that  short  space 
nearly  the  whole  of  fair  Manilla  has  been  re- 
duced to  aheap  of  ruins.  Before  the  earthquake 
took  place,  sulphurous  odours  were  perceived, 
rumbling  like  the  firing  of  ordnance,  and  then 
like  the  approach  of  an  immense  locomotive  and 
train  I    The  flame  that  surrounded  the  city  was 
Keen  from  the  bay  to  ascend  towards  the  sky ; 
and  another,  a  triple-snaked  one,  came  from  the 
land  over  the  water  to  the  shipping,  and  threw 
them  up  at  least  two  or  three  feet;  while  on  the 
shore  the  earth  has  everywhere  sunk  at  least 
two  feet.   This  is  the  most  severe  earthquake 
experienced  in  the  Philippines  since  the  year 
1645.   The  Cathedral,  the  Koyal  Chapel,  St. 
Domingo,  St.  Isabel,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  the 
palace,  several  schools,  the  military  hosi)ital,the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, and  indeed  all  the  public  buildings,  have 
been  rased  to  the  ground.  The  only  church  that 
has  escaped  wholly  is  San  Augustin,  the  same 
that  withstood  the  tremendous  shock  of  1645. 
The  palace  and  nearly  all  the  public  and  private, 
as  well  as  commercial  edifices  have  either  been 
thrown  down  or  shaken  from  their  foundations. 
The  Rodriguez  property,  left  to  the  British 
nation,  and  where  the  British  Consulate  was, 
has  been  enth'ely  destroyed,  and  is  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  ruins.   All  the  houses  in  Baracca 
came  down,  the  hydraulic  press  for  hemp  is  all 
down,  and  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  wherever  you  go.  The  Binonda,  an  ancient 
structure,  came  down  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  Santa  Mesa  rope  factory  has  come  ofi"  best 
of  any  place  in  Manilla.    In  the  direction  of 
Bulacan,  several  houses  are  said  to  have  disap- 
peared entirely.    The  steamer  JEsperanza  is 
reported  lost  with  all  hands,  last  seen  without  a 
screw  in  a  gale  of  wind :  she  was  bound  to  Iloilo 
from  Manilla.   The  San  Fernando  and  French 
Hotels  are  both  down,  and  the  European  mer- 
chants' houses  are  all  down  with  a  single  excep- 
tion.  We  believe  that  upwards  of  a  thousand 
have  been  killed,  and  many  thousands  wounded, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  or  to  estimate. 
Scarcely  an  edifice  has  escaped  without  dead  or 
wounded.   The  loss  of  life  must  have  been 
much  greater  than  the  accounts  yet  detail. 
Many  priests  and  people  were  at  vespers  in  the 
cathedral  when  the  shock  came,  some  of  whom 
escaped— those  being  in  the  back  part  of  the 
edifice — the  front  only  havinj?  fallen,  burying  in 
its  ruins  many  of  the  worshippers,  and  killing 
eight  jpriests.   The  governor  was  fortunately 
away  from  home  when  the  palace  fell,  many  of 
his  family  having  with  difficulty  extricated  them- 
selves from  the  ruins.  The  shrieks  and  wailings 
of  the  people  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  not  res- 
cued on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  are  described  as 
something  learfal." 

Manitoulin  Islands,  man'-i-too-Un,  a  chain 
of  islands  lying  off  the  N.  or  Canadian  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  belonging  to  Canada. 
6U 
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Mankasser.    {See  Macassae.) 
Manlius,  mdn'-le-us,  a  township  of  Onondaga 
county.  New  York,  U.S.,  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Syracuse.   Pop.  6500. 

Mannesdorp,  man'-nes-dorfy  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  Austria,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

Manningham,  rndn'-ning-liam,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  VV.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Bradford,  and  forming  a 
suburb  of  that  town.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  12,889. 

Manningteee,  man'-ning-tree,  a  small  mar- 
ket-town and  parish  of  England,  in  Essex.  Fop. 
881. 

Manosque,  wa'-nosTc,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  near  the 
Durance,  31  miles  S.W,  from  Digne.  Manf. 
Serge,  silk  twist,  leather,  and  wine.  Fop.  5200. 
—In  1706  it  was  dreadfully  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

Maneesa,  man-ri'-m,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  30  miles  N.VV.  from  Barcelona.  It 
has  a  castle  and  five  churches,  a  hospital,  and 
barracks.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  broad- 
cloths, ribbons,  gunpowder,  and  brandy.  Fop. 
14,000. 

Mans,  Le,  ma,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  situated  near 
the  Sarthe,  51  miles  N.E.  from  Angers.  The 
streets  in  the  new  part  of  the  town  are  airy  and 
clean,  but  in  the  old  part  by  the  river  they  are 
irregular,  confined,  and  dirty.  The  only  public 
buildings  or  institutions  worth  notice  are  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Julien  and  the  other  churches, 
the  public  library,  the  theatre,  the  prefect's 
hotel,  the  theological  college,  the  communal  col- 
lege, the  museum,  and  the  hospitals.  It  has  a 
fine  vsquare,  called  the  Place  des  Halles,  and  two 
pleasant  public  walks,  Des  Jacobins  and  Du 
Greffier.  Manf.  Linen,  sailcloth,  flannel,  serge 
and  druggets,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  soap,  and 
wax  candles.  Po^.  37,209.— The  final  struggle 
between  the  Vendean  troops  and  the  French 
republicans  took  place  here  in  1793.  Henry  II., 
the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  was  born  at  Le 
Mans. 

Manspield,  mdns'fedd,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  14  miles  N.  from 
Nottingham,  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets 
and  several  smaller  ones.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Anne, 
two  charity  schools,  a  small  theatre,  moot-hall, 
market  house,  town-hall,  and  a  union  workhouse. 
Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  lace.  It  has, 
besides,  a  large  trade  in  malt.  Fop.  11,000. 
Mansfield  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The 
event  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield  happened  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
or  perhaps  later.  The  town  stands  on  the 
borders  of  Sher\vood  Forest,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  The  market-place 
contains  a  fine  monument  in  memory  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck. 

Mansfield,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

Mansfield  Island  is  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
British  North  America,  about  100  miles  S.h:. 
from  Cape  Southampton.  Its  length  is  esti- 
mated at  about  70  miles. 

Mansoura,  or  Mansueah,  inan-soo'-ra,  a 
town  of  Lower  Kgypt,  built  by  the  Saracens  as 
a  bulwark  agamst  the  invasion  of  the  Christians, 
34  miles  S.W.  from  Dalmietta.   A  considerable 
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Mantelo,  Cape  

part  of  it  is  in  ruins;  but  it  contains  several 
mosques  and  a  government  cotton-factory. 
Great  nmiibers  of  chickens  arc  hatclied  here  by 
artificial  heat.  Fop.  Not  known.— Some  French 
troops  which  occupied  the  garrison  were  massa- 
cred liere  in  1793. 

JVlAifTELo,  Cape,  man'-te-lo,  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Eubcea,  Greece.  Lat.  37° 
67'  N.    Lou.  24°  34'  E. 

Ma]s-tes,  mants,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  situated  on 
the  Seine,  30  miles  from  Paris.  Fop.  4500.— A 
station  on  the  railway  to  Rouen, 

Mantincea,  mdn-te-ne'-a,  anciently  a  city  of 
the  Morea,  9  miles  N.  from  Tripolitza.  It  is  now 
the  modern  Greek  village  of  Palespoli.  It  is 
famous  for  the  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  363  B.C.,  a 
victory  which  was  purchased  by  his  death. 

Mantua,  mdn'-tu-a  (Ital.  IVIantova,  mayi'- 
to-va),  a  fortitied  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
situated  partly  on  two  islands,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mincio,  and  partly  on  the  main- 
land, 22  miles  S.W.  from  Verona.  Mantua  is, 
both  by  nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe.  It  is  entered  by  bridges, 
flanked  with  redoubts,  and  is  built  on  a  plain  of 
tolerable  regularity,  divided  by  a  canal  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
broad,  regular,  and  well-paved ;  the  houses  are 
of  stone,  and  in  general  well  built;  while 
the  public  squares  are  spacious  and  elegant.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  noted  is  the  Piazza  di 
VirgiUo,  used  as  a  promenade.  In  the  centre 
of  this  square  there  is  a  column  of  marble 
which  was  placed  there  as  a  monument  to 
Virgil.  The  principal  public  edifice  at  Mantua 
is  the  cathedral,  a  beautiful  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  dome,  and  adorned  in 
^the  interior  with  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars 
and  a  number  of  paintings.  The  churches 
of  the  city  are  numerous,  and  contain  many 
fine  paintings  and  v.^orks  of  art.  The  other 
buildings  are  the  Palazzo  della  Giustizia ;  the 
museum  and  public  library,  the  ducal  palace 
which  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family,  and 
another  which  also  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  and  which,  from  its  shape,  bears  the 
singular  name  of  the  Palazzo  di  T;  the  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  and  the  various  markets,  some  of 
which  were  built  from  the  designs  of  Giulio 
Romano.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
university  buildings,  the  lyceum,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  arsenal,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the 
cavalry  barracks,  and  the  foundling  hospitals. 
Mantua  also  contains  several  valuable  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  and  a  gallery  of  antiquities, 
which  belongs  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Manf.  Silk,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  paper,  parchment,  and  cordage. 
Fop.  30,000.  Lat.  45°  10'  N.  Lon.  10°  48'  E. 
— Mantua  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Rome.  It  shared  the  pros- 
perity of  that  metropolis,  suffered  under  her 
disasters,  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
middle  ages,  and,  like  other  Italian  cities, 
emerged  from  them  into  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. It  was  surrendered  to  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  in  February  1797 ;  was  taken  by  the 
alHes  in  1799;  again  ceded  to  the  French  in 
1801,  from  whom  it  was  finally  taken  in  1814. 
Under  the  French,  up  to  that  period,  it  was  t  ie 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  the 
Mincio.  From  1814  to  1859  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich, 
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Mantua,  and  the  province  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  was  taken  from  that  power  with  tho 
rest  of  Lombardy,  and  became  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Manttch,  or  Manitch,  man'-Uck,  a  river  of 
Russia,  which  rises  in  the  S.of  Astrnkau,  and, 
after  a  course  of  300  miles,  enters  the  Don 
near  Old  Tcherkask.  It  formji  the  Lake 
Manytch  in  its  course. 

Manzanares,  man'-tha-na'-riaz,  a  river  of 
Spain,  in  JSew  Castile.  After  a  course  of  40 
miles  it  joins  the  llenares,  8  miles  below 
Madrid. 

Manzanares,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  S. 
America,  which,  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  close  to  the  city  of 
Cumana. 

Manzanares,  or  Manqana,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  New  Castile, 
31  miles  E.  from  Ciudad  Real.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  a  church,  an  hospital,  and  cavalry 
barracks.  Fop.  9000.— The  neighbourhood  fs 
celebrated  for  its  safltVon  and  its  wine. 

Maodna,  or  Massacre  Island,  ma-oo'-na, 
one  of  the  Navigators  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  14°  22'  S.  Lon.  1G9°  25' 
W.— This  island  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  of 
eleven  of  the  companions  of  La  Perouse,  the 
French  navigator,  having  being  massacred 
upon  it. 

Maracaibo,  or  Maracatbo,  ma-ra-ki'-ho, 
a  provin(,'e  of  Venezuela,  S.  America,  which 
consists  of  several  cantons,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion which  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

Maracaibo,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  30 
miles  S.  from  the  sea  coast.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  houses  at  Maracaibo  built  with  chalk 
and  sand,  and  put  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  but  the  best  houses  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  reed,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  This  mixture  of  houses  covered  with 
tiles  and  with  reeds,  gives  the  city  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village,  and  exposes  it  to  constant 
danger  from  fire.  Fop.  14,000.  Lat.  10°  41'  N. 
Lon.  71°  40'  YV''.  A  moving  bar,  or  quicksand, 
which  has  but  10  or  12  feet  of  water  above  it, 
entirely  excludes  large  vessels  from  the  harbour, 
and  with  difficulty  admits  small  ones. 

Maracaibo,  a  large  lake  of  S.  America,  in 
Venezuela.  Ext.  About  80  miles  long,  and  60 
broad.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  by  a  strait 
about  40  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
8  miles. 

Maracaibo,  Gulf  of,  is  an  inlet  o:  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  containing  several  smail  islands, 
and  extending  N,  and  S.  about  73  miles,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  150.  It  has  on  the  E.  the 
peninsula  of  Paraguana. 

M ARACAY,  or  MoRACAO,  atowu  of  S.  America, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  Venezuela,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  lake  Valencia,  46  miles  S.W. 
from  Caracas.  Three-fourths  of  its  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  and  with  as  much  elej^ance  as 
solidity.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  and  clouds 
of  sand  and  dust  are  consequently  raised  by  the 
wind,  which  occasions  great  discomfort  and 
inconvenience.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and 
industrious.   Fop.  8400. 

Maraga,  or  Mauagha,  iua-ra'-ga,  a  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  situated 
in  a  low  valley,  12  miles  from  Lake  Urumiyeh. 
It  is  well-built,  and  is  encompassed  with  a  high 
wall.   It  lias  several  mosques,  a  large  and  good 
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bazaar,  with  baths  and  extensive  grardens.  Fop. 
16,000.  Lat.  37°  20'  N.  Lon.  46°  25'  E.  Here 
is  the  tomb  of  Nasir-Eddin,  a  Persian  prince,  a 
descendant  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  was  a  skil- 
ful astronomer,  and  built  an  observatory  on  a 
neif^hbouting  mountain,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain.  The  marble  in  its  vicinity  is 
highly  valued  in  Persia,  and  being  nearly  trans- 
parent when  cut  in  thin  layers,  it  is  nsed  for 
windows  at  the  baths  of  Tabriz,  and  other 
places. 

Marais,  wa'-rai,  a  natural  division  of  the 
department  Vendee,  in  France.  It  comprises 
all  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  an 
unhealthy  climate. 

Mara  JO,  or  Joannes,  ma-ra'-zho,  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Brazil,  be- 
tween the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Para.  Ext.  About  150  miles  in  length,  and  115 
in  breadth.  Desc.  Fertile,  though  it  abounds 
in  marshes.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  from  the 
equator  to  l'^  50'  S.  Lon.  from  48°  30'  to 
51°  W. 

MAEAKAH.orNEwDoNGOLA,  wa-ra' -Tca,Q.  large 
and  prosperous  commercial  town  of  Dongola,  a 
province  of  Nubia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  260  miles  N.VV.  from  Khartoum.  It 
has  an  indigo  factory,  and  a  large  bazaar  well 
supplied  with  printed  calico,  rice,  coffee,  and 
hardware,  which  are  exchanged  for  slaves.  Fop. 
Not  known.   Lat.  19 MO'  N.   Lon.  30°  22'  E. 

Maranhao,  ma'-ran-yOy  a  province  of 
Brazil,  which  comprehends  the  island  of  that 
name,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  province  of  Piahuy,  N.  by 
the  Atlantic,  W.  and  S.  by  the  provinces  of 
Para  and  Goyaz.  Area.  Estimated  at  70,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fertile, 
although  it  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with 
forests.  Fro.  Cotton,  rice,  gums,  dyewoods, 
and  fruits.  Fop.  200,000.— A  river  of  the  same 
name,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Govoados,  in  the  N. 
of  the  province  of  Goyaz,  and,  after  a  course  of 
300  miles,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  2° 
30'  S. ;  and  lon.  44°  30'  W. 

Maranhao,  a  large  island  of  Brazil,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Miarim,  or  Maranhao, 
Itapicutu,  and  Monyi,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
above  province.  Ext.  30  miles  in  length,  and 
about  15  in  breadth.  On  its  N.VV.  side  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  called  San  Luiz  do 
Maranhao,  and  sometimes  simply  Ma- 
EANHOA.  It  has  a  college,  theatre,  hospital, 
numerous  convents,  and  an  episcopal  palace. 
Its  harbour  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice,  cotton,  hides,  and  sarsa- 
parilla,  while  its  imports  are  manufactured 
goods  from  Europe ;  flour,  wine,  brandy,  hard- 
ware, and  slaves  from  Africa.  Fop.  About 
30,000.    Lat.  2°  31'  S.    Lon.  44°  18'  W. 

Marano,  ma-ra'-yw,  a  town  of  Naples,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Naples.  Fop.  6000.  Also 
the  name  of  other  towns  in  difterent  parts  of 
Italy. 

Maranon,  a  river  of  S.  America.  {See 
Amazon.) 

Marans,  ma'-ra,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  14  miles 
N.E.  from  La  Roehelle.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  timber,  grain,  brandy,  hemp,  flax,  and  seeds 
yielding  oil.    Fop.  5000. 

Marash,  ma'-ranh,  a  pachalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  inclosed  by  the  pachalics  of  Sivas, 
Adana,  Karamania,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir.  It 
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is  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Taurus  mountains.  Lat.  between  37°  and  38° 
30'  N.  Lon.  between  36°  and  39°  E.  The 
Capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  33 
miles  N.E.  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Scande- 
roon,  or  Iskenderoon. 

Marathon,  mdr'-a-thon,  a  village  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Attica,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Athens.  It 
is  famous  for  the  victory  of  Miltiades  over  the 
Persians,  490  B.C. 

Marazion,  or  Market-Jew,  ma'-ra-zi'-on, 
a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  situ- 
ated on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  3  miles  W.  from 
Penzance.  Timber,  coals,  and  iron  are  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  mines.  Fop. 
1400.  Lat.  50°  7'  N.  Lon.  5°  17'  W.— St. 
Michael's  Mount,  with  a  quay  and  harbour,  lies 
opposite  to  it,  and  can  be  approached  at  low- 
water  by  means  of  a  causeway  which  has  been 
formed  artificially. 

Marblehead,  mar'-bel-hed,  a  post-township 
of  Massachusetts,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Boston. 
Fop.  6000,  principally  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

Marbletown,  mar'-bel-toun,  a  township  of 
the  United  States,  New  York,  6  miles  from 
Kingston.    Fop.  4000. 

Marburg,  mar'-boorg,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  situated  on  the  Lahn,  47  miles 
S. W.  from  Cassel.  Its  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  a  castle 
situated  on  a  hill  which  commands  the  town. 
It  also  has  a  university,  founded  in  1527,  a 
hospital,  two  infirmaries,  an  orphan-house  and 
workhouse,  a  gymnasium,  four  churches  for 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  several  charitable  institutions.  A  magnifi- 
cent library  is  attached  to  the  university,  con- 
taining upwards  of  100,000  volumes.  Manf. 
Linen  and  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  leather,  and 
pipes.  Fop.  76S9.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Cassel  and  Frankfort. 

Marbubg,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
situated  on  the  Drave,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Gratz. 
Manf.  Rosoglio,  and  leather.  Fop.  5500.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  rail- 
way. 

Marcel,  St.,  mar'-sel^  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

March,  march,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  on  the  Old  Nen,  24  miles  N. 
from  Cambridge.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  coals, 
timber,  and  corn.  The  parish  church  is  large 
and  handsome,  and  the  town  has  a  well-built 
town-hall.  Fop.  6300.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
East  Anglian  Railway. 

March,  or  Morawa,  marsh,  a  river  of 
Austria,  which  flows  through  Moravia,  and, 
after  a  course  of  180  miles,  enters  the  Danube 
about  8  miles  above  Presburg. 

March  of  Ancona.    {See  Ancona.) 

Marche,  La,  marsh,  an  old  province  of  cen- 
tral France,  which  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  Creuse,  and  part  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne. 

Marthena,  mar-chai'-na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Andalusia,  33  miles  S.li;.  from 
Seville.  It  has  several  churches  and  convents, 
a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  town-hall,  prison,  and 
an  orphan-asylum.  Mavf.  Woollen  goods, 
linen,  earthenware,  and  soap.  Fop.  12,000. — 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  sulphur  baths. 

Marchiennes,  mar'-she-ens,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Le  Nord,  or  the 
North,  situated  on  the  Scarpe,  or  Escaut,  18 
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miles  S.E.  from  Lille.  Manf.  Leather,  and 
tulle  or  net.   Fop.  3000. 

Mabcigny,  mar- seen' -ye,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Saone-and-Loire,  35 
miles  W.  from  Macon.  Mavf.  Damasked  table 
linen.   Fop.  2500. 

Makcillac,  mar'-see-yaTc^i\\Q  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

Marcouf,  St.,  mar-hoof  \  two  small  islands 
of  France,  in  the  department  Manche,  which 
lie  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Co- 
tentin,  which  forms  the  N.  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  protect  the  roadstead  off  Cape  La 
Hogue.  They  were  taken  by  the  British  in 
1795,  but  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  There  is  a  small  village  of  the  same 
name  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Valognes,  from  which  these  rocks 
take  their  name. 

Makden",  mar'-den,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  with  populations  varying 
from  20  to  2000. 

Maremma,  La,  ma-raim'-ma,  a  marshy  region 
of  Italy,  forming  the  S.W.  part  of  Tuscany,  and 
extending  alon?  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Piombino  to  Mount  Argentaro.  It 
formerly  contained  several  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing Etruscan  cities,  but  is  now,  for  the  most 
part,  an  unhealthy  waste,  although  portions  of 
it  have  been  drained,  and  rendered  habitable. 
This  name  is  also  applied  to  the  lowlands  and 
marshes  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Papal  States. 

Marengo,  ma-ren'-go,  a  village  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  near  the  Bormida,  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Alessandria,  It  stands  on  the  border  of  a  great 
plain  where  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austnans 
under  General  Melas,  on  the  14th  June,  1800. 

Makennes,    ma-reji',    a    seaport-town  ofj 
prance,  in  the  department    of  the  Lower 
Charente,  24  miles  S.  from  Rochelle.    It  has  a 
large  trade  in  salt,  wine,  and  brandy.  Fop. 
5000. 

Mareotts,  ma'-re-o'-tis,  an  extensive  lake  or 
lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of 
Alexandria.  It  communicates  on  the  N.  with 
Lake  Madieh,  and  Aboukir  Bay.  Ext.  40  miles 
in  length,  and  about  18  in  breadth. 

Mareuil,  ma'-re-{r)-e,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

Margaret,  St.,  mar'-ga-ret,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  1000. 

Margaret,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  Leinster,  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Margarita,  Santa,  mar-ga-re'-ta,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  43  miles  N.W.  from  Girgenti.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  small  district  ot  the  same  name 
in  the  province  of  Girgenti.  Fop.  7414.  Also 
the  name  of  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  6 
miles  E.  from  Comi.    Pop.  17 oO. 

Margarita,  Santa,  an  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Lower  California 

Margariti,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in 
Albania,  39  miles  S.W.  from  Janina. 
Fop.  5000. 

Margarita,  mar'-ga-re-ta,  an  island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
about  30  miles  N.  from  Cumana.  Ext.  45  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  8  miles.  Desc. 
Fertile  in  the  interior,  but  barren  along  the  coasts. 
Fro.  Maize,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  palm-oil,  and 
Ijananas.   A  great  quantity  of  poultry  are  reared 
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on  the  island  and  there  are  valuable  fisheries 
along  the  coast.  Po;x  about  15,000.  La t.  11'^ 
N.  Lo7i.  64°  W.  The  Channel  of  Margarita, 
which  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  lies  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  mainland.  All  ships 
from  Europe  pass  through  it  for  Barcelona, 
Cumana,  and  La  Guayra. 

Margate,  mar'-gaif,  a  seaport-town  of 
England  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kent,  15  miles  N.E.from  Canterbury. 
In  1724  it  was  but  a  poor  fishing-town;  but 
being  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing,  it  has  risen, 
during  the  present  century  into  considerable 
importance.  The  older  part  of  the  town  stands 
in  a  low  situation  along  the  shore,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  and  irregular  streets. 
The  part  which  originally  formed  the  village 
of  St.  John,  is  now  the  High  Street  of  Margate. 
From  this  the  land  rises  towards  the  north  ;  aiul 
on  this  slope  the  New  Town  has  been  built,  con  - 
sistingofncatandexcellent  modern  buildings,  and 
several  spacious  squares.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Trinity 
church — a  modem  Gothic  building,  an  almhou?e 
known  as  Draper's  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  soa- 
bathing  infirmary,  numerous  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  national-school,  assembly-rooms^ 
town-hall,  market-house,  libraries,  theatre, 
custom-house.  Droit- office,  and  baths.  Tiio 
vicinity  abounds  with  agreeable  walks  and 
rides.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a  stone  pier, 
the  original  pier  suffered  greatly  from  a  storm 
on  January  14th,  1808,  which  swept  away  the 
bathing-rooms,  and  part  of  the  High  Street. 
A  new  pier  900  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth 
was  then  built  at  an  expense  of  £90,000 ;  and 
a  handsome  raised  and  enclosed  walk  was  made 
upon  it.  A  wooden  jetty  of  great  length 
j  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  extremity  of  the 
pier,  where  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected. 
Margate  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  numerous 
visitors  who  resort  thither  in  summer,  and  by 
the  business  which  their  temporary  residence 
occasions.  It  also  canies  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  fish  sent  to  the  metropolis,  in 
coals  imported  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland, 
and  in  timber,  iron,  tar,  tin,  and  hemp,  from 
Memel  and  Kiga,  Fop.  10,019. — It  is  in  constant 
communication  with  London  by  steamboats, 
and  with  Canterbury  and  llamsgate  as  well  as 
the  metropolis  by  branches  of  the  London  and 
South- Eastern  Railway. 

Marguekite,  St.,  mar'-ge-reet,  a  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  joins  the  Saguenay,  \\ 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Marguerites,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  situated  on  the  Vestre,  4 
miles  N.E.  from  Nimes.  Jlfu»/.  Carpets.  Fop, 
2037. 

Maria  Island,  an  island  in  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  lying  about  2^  miles  off  the  E, 
coast  of  Tasmania.  It  is  used  as  a  convict 
establishment.    Lat.  42°  40'  S.    Lon.  148^  10'  E. 

Marianna,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Mhias  Gevaes,  situated  on  the  Kio  del  Carmen, 
8  miles  E.  from  Ouro  Prcto  or  Villa  Rica.  It 
stands  in  a  plain  upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several 
convents,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  Fop.  8000. 
Marianne  Islands.  {See  Ladrones.) 
Marias  las  Tres,  ma-re'-as  las  trais,  "the 
Three  ]\Iarys,"  three  small  islands  lying  oft'  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  Jalisco.   The  largest  is  15  miles  in 
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length  and  about  8  in  breadth.  They  are  un- 
inhabited, but  they  are  occasionally  visited  by 
vessels  for  the  sake  of  procuring-  fresh  water. 
Lat,  between  21°  and  22°  N.  Lon.  between 
106''  and  106°  30'  W. 

Makiazkll,  or  Zell,  ma'-ra-a-tael',  a  market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  6.)  miles  S.W.  from 
"Vienna.  It  is  noted  for  a  shrine  and  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  by  about  100,000 
pilgrims  every  year.   JPo]).  1000. 

^Jarica,  7na'-re-ka,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  \l\o  de  Janeiro,  22  miles  E.  from  the 
town  of  that  name.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Maeie,  St.,  ma'-re,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  about  a 
mile  S.W.  from  Oloron.  Fop.  3939.— The  name 
of  some  other  places  belonging  to  France. 

Makie-aux-Mines,  o-meeyi',  a  town  and  parish 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Colmar.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods  and  hosiery.    Fop.  12,332. 

Makie  Galante,  ma-re  fja-Lant',  one  of  the 
French  \V.  India  Islands,  about  17  miles  S.W. 
from  Guadeloupe,  of  which  it  is  a  dependancy. 
Its  chief  town  is  called  Bassetarre  or  Grand 
Bourg.  Fro.  CoiFee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa. 
Fop.  12,000.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493. 

Mariefred,  ma'-re-fred,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Nykoping,  22  miles  S.W.  from 
Stockholm.  It  stands  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Malar, 
and  has  in  its  vicinity  the  palace  of  Gripsholra. 
Fop.  661. 

ivlARiENBAD,  r)7a-re' -en-bad,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  celebrated  for  its  cold 
chalybeate  and  saline  baths.  It  is  situate  in  a 
valley  lying  to  the  N.  of  Pilsen. 

MaRIENBerg,  ma-re' -en-hair g,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  3S  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden.  Manf. 
Lace  and  linen,  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  mines  in  the  surrounding 
district.    Fop.  4895. 

Makienbourg,  a  Ibrtilied  town  of  Belgium, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Namur,  30 miles  S.W. 
from  Namur.  Fop.  600.— This  place  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  1659  to  1815. 

Marienbukg,  ma'-re-en-hoorg,ii  market-town 
of  Russia,  in  Livonia,  58  miles  S.W.  from  Pskov. 
It  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
Fop.  2000. 

Marienburg,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Dantzic,  situated  on  the  Nogat, 
a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  27  miles  S.E.  from 
Dantzic.  Its  castle  was  long  the  seat  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Manf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods.  The  town 
also  contains  extensive  distilleries,  breweries, 
and  tan-yards,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
timber,  grain,  bristles,  and  quills.    Fop.  7595. 

Marienwkrdeu,  ma'-re-en-vair' -der,  the 
capital  town  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
situated  3  miles  E.  from  the  Vistula,  and  45 
miles  S.E.  from  Dantzic.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
school  of  arts  and  agriculture,  and  an  hospital. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  linen,  leather,  beer,  and 
spiritous  liquors.  Fop.  6607.  The  government 
of  Marienwerder  has  an  area  of  6760  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  615,000. 

Mariestadt,  ma'-re-stat,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
situatr-d  on  Lake  Wener,  155  miles  S.W.  from 
Stockholm.  The  houses  and  public  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood.  Fop. 
2337.— It  is  the  capital  of  a  Ian,  or  district 
producing  corn  and  iron,  with  an  area  of  3300 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000, 
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Marietta,  ma-re-et' -ta,  a  township  of  Ohio, 
U.S.  situat  d  on  the  river  Ohio,  96  miles  S.E. 
from  Columbus.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state.    Fop.  4500. 

J'.Jarignang,  Melegnano,  or  Malgnano. 
{See  Malegnano.) 

Marino,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  near  Lake  Albano,  13  miles  S.E. 
from  Rome.    Pop  5070. 

Marino,  San,  or  Sammarino,  a  small  but 
independent  state  of  Italy,  surrounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Forli  and  Urbano.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  ancient  states  of  Europe. 
Area.  21  square  miles.  Desc.  It  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  a  rocky  mountain,  upwards  of 
2000  feet  high,  and  a  small  surrounding  terri- 
tory ;  the  capital  stands  about  half  way  up  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  state.  The  population  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  silk 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  district  to 
some  extent.  Gov.  San  Marino  is  a  republic. 
Its  government  is  administered  by  a  council 
consisting  of  60  members  appointed  for  life. 
From  these  a  smaller  body  of  12  is  chosen  to 
assist  the  regents  or  chief  magistrates  of  the 
republic  who  are  chosen  by  the  council  and 
hold  olfice  for  six  months  at  a  time.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  an 
Italian,  not  a  native  of  the  state,  who  is  elected 
to  hold  his  off.ce  for  three  years.  Army.  80 
men,  forming  the  guard  of  the  regency.  Pow. 
8000.    Lat.  43°  50'  N.    Lon.  12°  2i'  24"  E. 

Marino,  San,  the  capital  of  the  above  state, 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  11  miles 
S.  W.  from  Rimini.  It  has  two  or  three  churches 
an  old  castle,  and  a  town-house,  in  which  is 
preserved  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  Fop, 
1500.— This  town  is  built  round  a  hermitage, 
founded  in  the  4th  century  by  Marinus,  a  native 
of  Dalmatia,  and  is  accessible  only  by  one  road. 

Marion,  mair'-e-on,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Georgia, 
U.S.  Area.  520  siiuare  miles.  Fop,  11,000. 
— 2.  In  Alabama,  U.S.  between  the  1  uscaloosa 
and  the  Tombigee.  Area.  1000  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000.-3.  In  Missis.sippi,  U.S.  on  Pearl 
River.  Area.  1514  square  miles.  Fop.  4500. 
—4.  In  Ohio,  U.S.  formed  in  1820,  in  the 
Indian  Reservation.  Area.  303  square  miles. 
Fop.  13,000. — 5.  In  Tennessee,  U.S.  Area. 
583  square  miles.  Fop.  7000.— 6.  In  Xen- 
tucky,  U.S.  Area.  332  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,000.-7.  In  Indiana,  U.S.  Area.  316  square 
miles.  Fop.  25,000.-8.  In  Illinois,  U.S.  Area. 
575  square  miles.  Fop.  7000.— 9.  In  Missouri, 
U.S.  Ai^ea.  425  square  miles.  Fop.  13,000,— 
10.  In  Arkansas,  U.S.  Ai-ea.  535  square  miles. 
Fop.  3000.— 11.  A  district  of  S.  Carolina,  U.S. 
Area.  100  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.— Also 
the  name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000.  . 

Mariposa,  ma'-re-po'-sa,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  centre  of  North  America. 
Area.  Estimated  at  7950  square  miles.  Fop. 
10,000.— The  mineral  wealth  of  this  district 
is  great,  gold  being  found  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Maritimo,  or  Maretimo,  ma-re'-te-mo,  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  27  miles  W.  from 
Trapani.  J£xt.  3  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile.  It  is  the  ancient  Hiera. 
Lat.  3S°  N.    Lon.  12°  5'  E. 

Maritza,  or  Makizza,  ma-ritz'-a,  the  ancient 
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Hebrus,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Koumelia,  rising  in  the  I5alkan  mountains, 
near  Dubritza,  and  after  a  course  of  260  miles, 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  in  the  iEgean 
Sea. 

Mabiupol,  ina'-re-oo-pol,  a  town  of  European 
Eussia,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  140  miles  S.W.  from 
Ekaterinoslav.  It  has  a  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Kalmijus.    Pop.  oUOO. 

Maejaow,  mar'-ja-o,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  province  of 
Xorth  Canara,  about  12  miles  from  Onore,  or 
Honahwar.  Fop.  Not  known.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Musiris. 

Maeket  Bosworih.    {See  Boswoeth.) 

Mahket  Deepixg,  mar'-ket  t/e'-jn??^,  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  36  miles  S.E. 
from  Lincoln.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  town- 
hall.  'J  he  village  of  St.  James  Deeping  is 
contiguous  to  it  and  may  almost  be  considered 
as  its  suburb.  Manf.  Cordage,  malt,  and  beer. 
J>lany  of  the  inhabitants  are'  also  engaged  in 
boatbuilding.   Fop.  1300. 

Maszet  DaAYioN,  drai'-ion,  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Tern,  20  miles 
N.E.  irom  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  church,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  with  a  district 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists  and 
a  free  grammar-school.  J/aw/.  Paper  and 
horsehair  cloth.    Fop.  5000. 

]Maeket-Jew.    {See  Maeazion.) 

jMaekinch,  mar'-kinch,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Fifesiiire,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Cupar.  Manf,  Paper  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  of  parish,  6000. 

Waekt,  rnarkt,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of 
numerous  small  places  in  Germany. 

JSJarlboeou&h,  marl'-hur-o,  an  irregularly 
built  market-town  and  borough  of  England,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  Kennet,  25  miles  N.  from  6alis- 
*bury.  It  has  two  churches,  one  dedicated  to  St, 
Mary,  displaying  various  styles  of  architecture, 
and  the  other  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  adorned 
\vith  aJofty  square  tower,  surmounted  by  battle- 
ments and  pinnacles.  It  also  has  an  old  market- 
house  in  which  are  the  assembly-rooms  and  court- 
hall,  and  a  free  grammar  school  fomided  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  most  important  building  in  the 
town  is  Marlborough  College,  a  large  proprietary 
school,  established  chiefly  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  oftheclergy,  who  are  received  at  alowerrate 
of  payment  than  the  sons  of  laymen.  It  is  a 
handsome  structure  and  stands  on  the  site  of 
Marlborough  Castle,  in  which  Henry  III.  once 
held  a  parliament.  Manf.  Sacking  and  cordaj^e. 
Fop.  5200.  This  place  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
the  celebrated  general  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  now  to  the  family  of  Spencer- 
Churchill. 

Marlboeougf,  the  name  of  various  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3000.— Also  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict in  S.  Carolina.  Area.  450  square  miles. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Maelow,  Great,  mar'-lo,  a  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
near  the  Thames,  which  is  crossed  here  by  an 
iron  suspension-bridge.  5  miles  >^.W.  from 
Maidenhead.  The  church  is  a  large  and  modern 
building,  and  the  town  contains  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  tree-school  and  some 
almshouses.  Manf.  Paper,  lace,  and  silk.  It 
has  a  trade  in  coals,  timber,  and  malt.  Fop. 
6500. 
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Maelow,  Little,  a  parish  2  miles  N.E.  from 
Great  Marhnv.    Fop  79 J. 

MARMAGNAC,wz'/r'-mfni-?/a7c,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  deparment  of  the  Cantal,  6  miles  from 
Aurillac.  A  chapel  excavated  out  of  the  rock 
is  to  be  seen  here.    Fop.  1712. 

Maemande,  mar'-mand,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  Lot-and-(iaronne, 
situated  on  the  Garonne,  30  miles  N.W.  from 
Agen.  It  has  a  town-hall,  communal  college, 
and  court-house.  Mavf.  I-inen  and  woullen 
goods,  leather,  cordage,  and  brandy.  Fop. 
8661.— Steamboats  ply  from  this  place  to  Bor- 
deaux daily. 

MARiiOEA,  mar'-mo-ra,  an  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Ext^ 
6  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  2  miles.  Its 
principal  products  are  wine  and  marble.  Pop, 
Not  known. 

Marmora,  or  Maemaea,  a  small  inland  sea, 
about  172  miles  long  Irom  Ismid  to  the  Darda- 
nelles and  55  miles  in  breadth,  lying  between 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Tuvksy  m  Asia,  and 
connected  by  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  or 
the  Bosphorous,  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the 
Dardanelles  Vvith  the  Mediterranean. 

Marmorice,  mar'-mo-reece,  a  seaport  town  of 
Anatolia,  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  with  a  tine  harbour, 
63  miles  S.E.  fiom  Smyrna.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  36^  52'  N.    Lo7i.  2a°  19'  E. 

Marjs'e,  mam,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Marne,  and,  after 
a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Seine  near  Charenton. 

Marne,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of  France, 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Champagne.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Ardennes,  the  Meuse,  the  Aisne, 
the  Upper  Marne,  the  Seine-and-Marne,  andthe 
Aube.  Area.  3158  square  miles.  Dese.  A  con- 
siderable portion  consists  of  sandy  plains,  which 
have  been  planted  with  t?cotch  tirs,  and  ihus 
rendered  profitable.  The  land  between  Ste. 
Menehould  and  Vitry,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aisne  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn, 
fmit,  and  vegetables.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements  which  are  named  after  tbeir 
chief  towns,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Epernay, 
Rheims,  Ste.  Menehould,  and  Vitry-le-Francois. 
Ciialons-sur-Marne,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  Eicers.  The  Seine,  the  Aisne,  the 
Aube,  and  the  Marne.  Fro.  The  usual  grain 
j  crops  and  fruit,  but  champagne  wine  is  the 
■  principal  product.  Minerals.  Stone  suitable  for 
making  millstones.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton, 
goods,  earthenware,  paper,  glass,  leather,  wine, 
and  soap.   Fop.  3S5,49S. 

Marne,  Upper,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  S.  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  contiguous  to  the  departments  of 
the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  and  part  of  Burgundy, 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Marne,  the  Cote-de-Or, 
the  Aube,  and  the  Upper  Soane.  Area.  2400 
square  miles.  Desc.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile 
and  productive.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  fine  timber.  It  is 
divid  d  into  three  arrondissements  which  take 
t'lcir  names  from  their  chief  towns,  Chaumont- 
en-Bassigny,  Langres,  and  Vassy.  Chaumont- 
en-Bassigny  is  the  capital  of  the  v.'hole  depart- 
ment, liicers.  The  Marne,  Meuse,  and  the 
Aube.  Fro.  Grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  timber. 
Minerals.  Iron,  the  iron-mines  of  this  depart- 
ment being  amongst  the  most  important  in 
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Marnes,  St.  Xiouin 

France.  Ma»f.  Cutlery,  cotton  and  woollen 
yarn,  coarse  woollen  goods,  gloves,  leather,  wine, 
and  b2er.    Pop.  254,'4.13. 

Makni£S,  St.  Louin  de,  mams,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  de|)artment  of  the  two  Sevres,  9 
miles  S.E.  from  Thenars,    Pop.  2200. 

Mabocco.    {See  Mokocco.) 

iVlAKONT,  or  Marawina,  ma-ro'-ne,  a  small 
river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic. 
It  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana.  Lat.  5°  52'  N.  Lon.  56° 
14'  W. 

Makos,  ma'-rosh,  the  name  of  several  villages 
in  Hungary,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Maros,  a  river  of  Transylvania,  which  rises 
near  the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  and  after  a  course 
of  nearly  400  miles,  enters  the  Theiss  opposite 
Szegedin, 

Marple,  mar'-pel,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  5  miles 
S.K.  from  Stockport.    Pop.  3338. 

Marquesas,  or  Mendo^a  Islands,  mar-Jcai'- 
gas,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacilic  Ocean,  four  of 
which  were  discovered  by  JVIendana,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  1595,  and  the  rest  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1774.  They  have  since  been  visited  by  several 
navigators.  They  are  13  in  number.  The 
principal  ofthemjl  named  Nukahiva,  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  70  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
but  fertile,  producing  pulse,  sugarcane,  bamboos, 
yams,  cotton,  nuts,  and  swine.'  Pop.  estimated 
at  13,000,  mostly  in  a  savage  state.  Zat.  be- 
tween 8'  and  11°  S.   Lon.    140°  W. 

Marquette,  mar-kei',  the  name  of  two 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Wiscon- 
sin. Area.  860  square  miles.  Pop.  8233.  2. 
In  Michigan.  Area.  3880  square  miles.  Pop. 
2821. 

Marsala,  mar-sa'-la,  a  fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  18  miles  S.W.  from  the 
town  of  Trapani.  It  has  a  cathedral,  some 
convents,  barracks  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
chief  exports  are  a  white  wine  called  Marsala, 
oil,  wheat  and  barilla.  Pop.  about  31,350. — 
This  is  the  ancient  Lilyboeum,  which  was  for  a 
long  period  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian 
dominions  in  Sicily.  Garibaldi  and  the  raw 
Italian  levies  who  won  Naples  and  Sicily  for 
Victor  Emanuel,  landed  here  in  1860,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  liberating  Southern  Italy 
from  tlie  yoke  of  the  Bourbons. 

Makseillan,  mar-sai'-yan,  a  parish  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  25 
miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier.  There  are  some 
salt-works  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  4000, 

Marseilles,  mar-nail'  (Fr.  mar'-sai'-za,),  a 
commercijU  city  in  the  S.  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Mouths-of-the-Rhone, 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyon.  It  is  inclosed  by  a 
succession  of  rocky  hills,  which  extend  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  until  each  extremity  reaches 
the  sea.  Marseilles  is  nearly  square  in  form ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town,  the  former  being  com- 
posed of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  while  the 
latter  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  town  of  France, 
and  separated  from  the  old  part  by  one  of  the 
linest  streets  in  Europe,  'i  he  public  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hotel-de- Ville,  are  not 
remarkable  for  architectural  beauty.  The  prin- 
cipal ai'c,  the  arsenal,  constructed  in  1690;  the 
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ancient  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana; 
two  theaf  res,  the  largest  of  which  is  built  on  the 
model  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris;  many  religious 
houses,  numerous  hospitals,  the  prefect's  resi- 
dence, the  town-hall,  the  custom-house,  the 
exchange,  the  museum  and  public  library,  and 
the  different  markets.  One  of  the  finest  public 
institutions  is  the  Lazaretto, outside  otthe  town, 
about  200  paces  to  the  north.  The  literary  in- 
stitutions are,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  medical 
society,  a  royal  college,  and  a  school  of  navi- 
gation. The  public  library  is  large,  and  attached 
to  it  there  is  a  museum  containing  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  with  a  botanical  garden,  and  an 
observatory,  from  which  a  most  picturesque  view 
of  the  town,  the  port,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained.  The  port  of  Marseilles 
may  be  called  a  small  salt-water  lake,  completely 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  does 
not  exceed  a  hundred  yards,  being  formed  by 
two  projecting  rocks,  one  on  either  side,  on 
which  two  forts  have  been  built  for  its  defence. 
It  is  further  protected  by  other  works,  and  is 
completely  surrounded  by  quays.  Commerce, 
Marseilles  has  long  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  France,  and  may  be  considered 
the  chief  commercial  port  in  the  empire.  Exp. 
Light  woollen  fabrics,  silk,  and  colonial  produce, 
to  the  Levant  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
Being  a  central  point  for  the  trade  with  Spain 
and  Italy,  it  sends  to  the  latter  the  woollen  goods 
of  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny,  linens,  liquors,  oil, 
hardware,  and  lead.  It  has,  also,  extensive 
transactions  with  Holland,  England,  the  Baltic, 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies  To  Eng- 
land, and  other  northern  countries,  the  exports 
consist  of  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  preserved  fruit, 
soap,  silks,  gloves,  French  shawls,  and  other 
articles.  Man/.  The  most  important  are  soap, 
coral  ornaments,  silk,  and  embroidered  stuffs, 
woollen  fabrics,  cotton  goods,  and  chintz,  plain 
and  coloured  linen,  hats,  caps,  leather,  and  sail- 
cloth; also  china,  eai'thenware,  alum,  sulphur, 
vitriol,  salt,  and  lead.  There  are  besides  large 
sugar  refineries,  extensive  manufactories  for 
making  vinegar  and  chemicals.  Another 
branch  of  industry  is  the  pickling  and  preparing 
for  exportation  of  capers,  olives,  and  other  fruits, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  offish.  Pop.  260  910, 
Lat.  43°  17'  8"  N.  Lon.  5°  22'  2"  E.— Mar- 
seilles is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  France, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Phocceans,  about 
600  B.C.  It  preserved  its  liberty  under  the 
Romans,  and  was  long  celebrated  for  its  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  and  letters.  In  1481  it 
was  united  by  Louis  XI.  to  the  crown  of  France. 
In  1649  it  was  visited  by  the  plague,  and  again 
by  it  in  1720  and  1721,  when  it  carried  of  50,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  During  this  last  dreadful  visita- 
tion, M.  de  Belzunce— the  "Marseilles  good 
bishop"  celebrated  by  Pope— the  canon  Bour- 
geret,  the  magistrate  Moustrier,  and  the  com- 
mandant Langeron,  by  their  intrepid  and 
indefatigable  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and 
alarm  of  the  terror-stricken  populace  did  the 
most  signal  honour  to  themselves  and  to  hu- 
man nature. 

Marshall,  mar'-sha?,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  in 
Mississippi,  U.S.,  with  a  population  of  30,000. 
None  of  the  others  have  a  population  above 
20,000, 

Maksico  Nuovo,  7«ar'-s^-to,  an  episcopal  city 
of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ba.silicata,  20  miles 
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S.W.  from  Potenza.  Pop.  9S99  — This  place  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1-^57. 

Mabston,  the  name  of  numeroua  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1500. 

Martaban",  mar-ta-han' ,  a  seaport  town  of 
British  Burraah,  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim, 
10  miles  N.  from  Moulmein,  being'  separated 
from  it  by  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen  river.  Fop. 
6000.  Lat.  16°  30'  N.  Lon.  97°  35'  E.— The 
British  province  of  the  same  name  has  an  area 
of  12,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
60,000.  It  produces  cotton,  indigo,  and  valuable 
woods. 

Martigues,  Les,  mar'-teeg,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mouths-of-the-llhone, 
on  the  Lake  of  Berre,  18  miles  N.VV.  from 
Marseilles.  It  has  valuable  fisheries  on  the 
lake,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  commodious.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  shipbuilding.   Fop.  8433. 

Mahtin,  mar -tin,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.  1.  In  N.  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  310  square 
miles.  Fop.  9000.— 2.  In  Indiana,  U.S.  Area. 
334  square  miles.  Fop.  8975. 

Martin,  St.,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
forming  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  S.  por- 
tion ofWhich  belongs  to  Holland,  and  the  N.  to 
France.  Area.  Estimated  at  90  square  miles. 
Desc.  Hilly  and  not  very  productive;  the  cli- 
mate is  tolerably  healthy.  Fro.  Sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rum;  large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
also  reared  on  the  island.  Fop.  of  the  Dutch 
portion,  2691 ;  of  the  French,  3675.  Lat.  18° 
4'N.    Xon.  63°8'W. 

Martin,  St.,  several  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  20U0. 

Martin,  St.,  numerous  parishes  and  places  in 
France,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

jV^artinique,  mar-te-neek' ,  an  island  in  the 
W.  Indies,  the  most  northern  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Windward  group.  Ext.  45  miles 
in  length,  and  about  10  in  mean  breadth.  Area. 
May  be  estimated  at  400  square  miles.  Dese. 
Mountainous  and  volcanic ;  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  fertile  and  productive.  Fro.  Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  ginger,  rum,  and 
molasses.  Fop.  136,562,  Lat.  between  14^  24' 
and  14°  53'  N.  Lon.  between  60°  50' and  6i° 
18'  W. — This  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1439.  In  1635  a  French  colony  was 
established  on  it,  and  in  1762  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  but  restored  in  the  following  year. 
In  1794  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and 
held  till  1809.  In  1815  it  was  finally  relin- 
quished by  them,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
remained  a  French  dependency. 

Marton,  rnar'-ton,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2000. 

Maktos-y-Fuensanta,  mar'-tose  e  foo'-ain- 
san'-ta,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
and  12  miles  S.W,  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  several  churches,  a 
fine  town-house,  hospital,  theatre,  and  orphan 
asylum.  3fa/i/.  Linen  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
11,072. 

Mary,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Mary's,  St.,  a  county  of  Maryland,  U.S. 
Area.  315  square  miles.    Fop.  15,000.--Also  a 
county  of  Louisiana,  U.S.   Area,  720  square 
miles.   Fop.  10,000. 
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Mary's,  St.,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  divides  Georgia  from  East  Florida,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  in  lat.  30"^  43'  N.,  lon.  81°  35'  W. 
—An  inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name  is 
situated  at  its  mouth. 

Mary's  Islands,  St.,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.   Lat.  50°  20'  N.    Lon.  60°  W. 

Mary's  Kiver,  St  ,  or  St,  Mary's  Straits, 
a  river  or  strait  of  North  America,  connecting 
lakes  Huron  and  Sujierior,  and  containing  four 
large  and  several  smaller  islands. 

Maryborough,  mair'-e-biir-o,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, the  chief  town  of  Queen's  county,  Leinster, 
situated  near  the  Barrow,  49  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin,  The  town  contains  a  parish  church,  a 
Koman  Catholic  chapel,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  court-house,  gaol,  infirmary,  hos- 
pital, barracks,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Fop. 
2935, — It  has  a  station  on  the  Great  South- 
western Railway  of  Ireland. 

Maryland,  mair'-e-land,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N,  by  Pennsylvania,  E.by  Dela- 
ware and  the  Atlantic;,  S.VV.  and  W,  by  Virginia. 
It  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  on  either  side  of  which  it  extends  for 
120  miles  in  length,  until  it  nearly  reaches  the 
northern  parallel  of  latitude,  lat.  39°  46'  N., 
which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania.  Area. 
11,124  square  miles.  Lesc.  The  country  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  forms  a 
large  peninsula  between  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
the  northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  and  much  intersected  by  rivers 
and  creeks,  having  but  few  springs,  and  abound- 
ing in  many  places  with  stagnant  water.  That 
part  of  the  peninsula  which  belongs  to  Mary- 
land is  much  lower  and  more  uniformly  level 
than  the  portion  which  forms  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware; it  is  also  intersected  to  a  greater  extent 
by  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  land  is  of  better 
quality.  The  country  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake,  for  about  20  miles  frum  the 
coast,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  eastern  shore; 
but  beyond  this  limit  the  country  gradually  be- 
comes uneven  and  hilly,  and,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  it  is  mountainous ;  the  soil  in 
the  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges  being 
extremely  fertile  and  productive.  Rivers.  The 
Potomac,  the  Patapsuo,  the  Severn,  the  Pa- 
tuaent,  and  the  Susquehanna.  Fro.  Wheat, 
Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  sweet  potatoes,  honey, 
maple  sugar,  wool,  silk,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  of 
which  there  is  an  abundance.  Minerals.  Copper, 
iron,  coal,  lead,  cobalt,  lime,  alum,  manganese, 
and  some  gold.  Mauf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods;  there  are  also  extensive  iron-works  in 
different  parts  of  the  state;  besides  breweries, 
distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  yards  for  ship- 
building. Fop.  687,049,  of  whom  170,000  are 
coloured,  Lat.  between  38°  and  39°  4  .'  N,  Lon. 
between  75°  45'  and  79^  20'  W.— Lord  Baltimore 
was  the  first  to  colonize  this  territory  in  1632. 

Maryland-in-Liberia,  a  colony  of  free 
blacks,  on  the  W,  coast  of  Africa,  founded  by  the 
state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States,  and 
forming  part  of  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia. 
It  is  partially  peopled  by  emigrants  from  the 
United  States. 

Marylebone,  or  St.  Marylebone,  mar'-rc' 
le-hon,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Middlesex, 
forming  the  N.W.  quarter  of  London,  having 
Westminster  on  its  S.  side,  and  Finsbury  on  its 
,  E.  The  limits  of  the  borough  include  the  pa- 
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vishes  of  St.  Marylcbone,  Paddinqrton,  and  St. 
Pancras.  Pop.  of  the  borough,  436,252;  of  the 
parish,  161,680. 

Maryport,  mair'-e-port,  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  J^^llen,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Cockcrmouth. 
The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  The  place  is  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  church, 
and  numerous  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  well-built  market-house, 
and  a  gaol.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen  goods  and 
black-lead  pencils,  cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  and 
sailcloth.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  ship-building.  Coal,  lime,  and  building-stone 
are  largely  exported.   Fop.  6150. 

Masafueea,  ma'-sa-fwa'-ro,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  130  miles  W.  from  Juan 
Fernandez,  covered  with  wood,  but  uninhabited. 
JExt.  10  miles  in  circumference.  Lot.  33°  45'  S. 
Lon.  80°  46'  W. 

Masbate,  mas-ba'-tai,  one  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  about  25  miles  S.W.  from  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Luzon.  JExt.  70  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20. 

Mascali,  mas-ka'-le,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Catania.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  corn,  timber,  fruit, 
and  lava.   Fop.  4000. 

Mascaka,  mas-ka'-ra,  a  town  of  Algeria,  48 
miles  S.E.  from  Oran.  Fop.  8629.— This  was  the 
residence  of  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  Bey  of 
Mascara.  The  town  was  taken  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1835,  and  occupied  a 
second  time  by  General  Bugeaud  in  1841,  since 
which  time  a  garrison  of  French  troops  has  been 
constantly  maintained  there. 

Mascat,  or  Muscat,  mits-Jcai',  a  large  sea- 
port of  Arabia,  standing  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  province  of  Oman.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  imanat  of  Mascat,  and,  in  1507, 
was  taken  by  Albuquerque.  For  nearly  150 
years  after,  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese.  About  the  year  1648,  however,  it 
was  retaken  by  the  natives,  who  have  ever  since 
retained  it.  It  trades  with  the  British  settle- 
ments in  India,  and  towns  on  the  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  the  Ptcd  Sea,  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  The  government  of  the  Imam  is  the 
most  civilized  and  orderly  of  any  either  in 
Persia  or  Arabia.  Accordingly,  Mascat  is  re- 
sorted to  as  a  sort  of  magazine  for  goods,  by 
vessels  from  every  port  in  Persia  and  Arabia. 
A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  interior.  The  town  is 
walled  round  and  strongly  fortified.  The  har- 
bour is  defended  by  forts,  and  a  large  fleet  may 
anchor  there  in  safety.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
British  consul.  Fop.  Estimated  at  50,000.  Lat. 
23°38'N.    io?2.  59°  15' E. 

Mascat,  Imanat  of,  comprises  the  S.  and  E. 
portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  lying  along 
the  coast,  and  extending  from  the  British  terri- 
tory of  Aden  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  Imam  claims  the 
territory  lying  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Guardafui  to  Cape  Delgado.  It  is  an  extensive 
and  a  powerful  state.  The  Imam  has  unre- 
Btricted  power,  and  possesses  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  and  the  most  effective  naval  force  of  any 
native  prince  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Japan. 

Masham,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
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North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  Ure, 
13  miles  S.E.  from  Richmond.  Mavf.  Woollen 
and  linen  yarns,  beer,  and  cordage.    Fop.  2438. 

Mason,  the  name  of  three  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  372 
square  miles.  Fop.  8000.— 2.  In  Kentucky,  U.S., 
on  the  Ohio.  Area.  196  square  miles.  .Fop. 
20,000.-3.  In  Illinois,  U.S.  Area.  463  square 
miles.   Fop.  6000. 

Masovia,  ma-so'-ve-a,  the  name  of  an  old  pro- 
vince or  palatinate  of  Poland,  bounded  N.  by 
Plock,  E.  by  Podlachia,  S.  by  Sandomir  and 
Kalisch,  and  W.  by  Prussian  t*oland.  It  now 
forms,  in  conjunction  with  Kalisch,  the  Russian 
government  of  Warsaw. 

Massa-Carrara,  mas'-sa  Icar-ra'-ra,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  central  part  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  surrounded  by 
Modena,  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Area.  245  square  miles.  It  was  given  to 
the  archduchess  Maria  Beatrice  in  1814,  but  at 
her  death,  in  1829,  it  v/as  reunited  to  Modena. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  new  khigdom  of  Italy 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  II.   Fop.  140,733. 

Massachusetts,  mds'-sa-chu'-seU,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  bounded  N.  by  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  W.  by  New  York.  Area.  7800 
square  miles.  Deac.  The  western  parts  of  this 
state  are  intersected  with  different  ranges  of 
mountains;  the  middle  part  is  undulating  and 
agreeably  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  while  the 
coast  is  indented  with  bays,  studded  with  nume- 
rous islands.  The  soil  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts,  comprising  every  description, 
from  the  most  fertile  to  the  most  unproductive. 
The  climate  is  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  Fivers.  The  Connecticut,  the  Housa- 
tonie,  the  Charles  river,  the  Pawtucket  and  the 
Merrimac.  Fro.  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hops, 
flax,  and  hemp.  Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese 
of  excellent  qualities,  are  produced  in  abundance 
in  most  parts  of  the  state.  Hundreds  of  acres 
are  laid  out  as  orchards  and  fruit  gardens,  in 
vfhich  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums, 
cherries,  and  currants  are  grown.  The  bays 
and  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  mackerel,  and 
other  kinds  of  fish.  Minerals.  Not  abundant; 
consisting  chiefly  of  salt,  slate,  and  iron.  Manf, 
These  consist  of  almost  every  article  of  domestic 
use  in  metals,  wood,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods ; 
the  cotton  manufacture  being  the  great  staple 
of  the  state.  The  United  States  government 
have  an  extensive  arsenal  and  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  in  Springfield. 
Breweries  and  distilleries  are  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  there  are  yards  for  sliip- 
building  in  every  town  on  the  coast.  The  whale- 
fishery  is  also  carried  on  with  great  activity  and 
success  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket.  'Fop. 
1,231,066.  The  colony  of  Plymouth  was 
first  settled  in  this  state  by  Puritans  from 
England  in  1620.  It  is  further  distinguished 
for  the  leading  and  spirited  part  it  took  in  the 
American  Revolution,  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  the  Union. 

Massachusetts  Bay  is  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  N.  and 
Cape  Cod  on  the  S.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  20. 

Massacre  Islai^d.    {See  Maouna.) 

Massa  di  Carrara,  mas'-sa  de  kar-ra'-ra,  an 
episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Modena, 
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56  miles  S.W.  from  Modena.  Its  principal 
public  buildings  are  a  palace,  an  old  castle,  and 
a  cathedral  oi'  no  great  architectural  beauty. 
Manf.  Silk  ;  with  an  active  trade  in  fine  white 
marble.    Pop.  15,017. 

Massafra,  mas'-sa-fra,  a  strong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Otranto,  9 
miles  N.W.  from  Taranto.   Foj).  9300. 

Massa  Lombard  a,  l>in-bar'-da,  a  town  of 
Italy,  30 miles  JS.E.  from  Ferrara.   Fop.  49ii7. 

Massa  Lubrenze,  or  Soeuento,  loo-brain'- 
sai,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Kaples,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
Fo}j.  8017. 

Massaroony,  or  MAZAnuNr,  ma'-za-roo'-ne, 
p  river  of  British  Guiana,  which  rises  near  ltd. 
4"^  N.  and  Ion.  60°  W.,  and  joins  the  Cuyuni 
about  10  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Esscquibo.  It  has  numerous  rapids 
in  its  course,  which  is  about  450  miles  in  length. 

Masseka,  or  MosEiRAH,  mas'-se-ra,  an  island 
oft'  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia.  Ext.  40  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  15.  Zat.  20"^ 
30'  N.    Zon.  69°  E. 

Massowa,  Masuah,  or  Mussouah,  mas'-soo-a, 
the  principal  seaport-town  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
on  a  small  island,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  channel  250  miles  S.E.  from 
Suakin.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but 
they  are,  in  general,  built  of  poles  and  covered 
with  coarse  grass  and  reeds.  It  has  a  large  and 
important  trade  with  Mocha,  Jidda,  and  Bom- 
bay. The  imports  consist  of  spices,  piece-goods, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  European  manufac- 
tures. The  exports  are  rhinoceros'  horns,  gold, 
ivory,  honey,  slaves,  and  wax.  Pop.  8000. 
Zat.  16°  4'  N.  Zo7i.  39°  37'  E.  This  island 
belongs  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  has  a 
governor  here. 

Masulipatam,  ma-sii  -le-pa-tcm,  a  seaport- 
towft  and  district  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Kistna  river,  225  miles  N.E.  from  Madras.  It 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  fineness  and 
brilliant  colours  of  its  cotton  cloths,  called 
chintzes,  and  it  carries  on  a  very  considerable 
traffic  in  these  fabrics  with  China,  Calcutta, 
Persia,  and  Arabia.  Its  harbour  is  good,  being 
the  only  one  on  the  whole  coast  that  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  open  ocean.  Pop.  of 
town,  25,000.  Zat.  16°  10'  N.  Zon.  81°  10'  E. 
— The  District  has  an  area  of  5000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  620,866.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kistna,  and  yields  rice,  tobacco, 
and  cotton. 

Mata,  ma'-ta,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  which  the 
river  Codo  has  its  rise.  It  is  ISO  miles  S.  from 
Maranha,  and  is  about  20  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  Also  the  name  of  two  small  towns  in 
Spain,  neither  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1100. 

Matagorda,  ma'-ta-gor'-da^  a  seaport-town  of 
the  United  States,  in  Texas,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  river,  ac  the  N.W.  end  of 
Matagorda  Bay.  It  has  a  large  export  and 
import  trade,  and  is  a  rapidly  improving  place. 
Pop.  Not  known. 

Matamoeas,  ma-ta-r,io'-ras,  a  river-port  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  department  of  Saraaulipas, 
situated  on  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  155  miles 
E.  from  Monterey.    Pop.  Estimated  at  16,000. 

Matan,  ma-tan',or\Qoi  the  Philippine  Islands, 
lying  to  the  E.  of  Zebu,  where  Magellan  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  in  1520. 
Lat.  10°  20'  N.   Zon,  124°  E, 
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Matanzas,  mo-tan' -thas,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Cuba,  on  the  N.  coast,  57  miles  E.  from 
Havanna.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  con- 
.^■iderable  export  trade  in  sugar,  molasses,  and 
cottce.    Pop.  36,102. 

Matapan,  Cape,  mat' -a-pan',  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Morea,  Greece.  Zat.  36°  23'  N. 
Zon.  22°  29'  E. 

Matarieh,  ma-ta-ri'-a,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Ghizeh,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Holiopolis,  5  miles 
N.E.  from  Cairo. — The  Turks  were  defeated  here 
by  the  French  in  1800.  It  was  originally  famoua 
for  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sun. 

Matako,  ma-ta-ro',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, 18|miles  N.E. from  Barcelona.  The  old  part 
of  the  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular.  In  the  new  part, 
however,  there  are  several  wide  and  handsome 
streets,  and  spacious  squares.  Manf.  Silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  silk  twist; 
also  canvas  and  leather.  Bay-salt  is  collected 
along  the  shore;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  Pop.  13,010.  It 
has  communication  by  railway  with  Barcelona. 

Matelica,  ma-tai'-le-Tca,  an  ancient  town  of 
Central  Italy,  situated  in  the  province  of  Mace- 
rata,  37  miles  S.W.  from  Ancona.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  and  has  several  churches  and  convents. 
Mavf.  Coarse  woollen  cloths.    Pop.  7355. 

Mateo,  San,  ma'-tai-o,  a  town  of  South 
America,  60  miles  from  Cumana.   Pop.  7000. 

Mateea,  ma-tai'-ra,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Basilicata,  situated  on  the  Gravina, 
43  miles  E.  from  Potenza.  It  bas  a  cathedral 
and  convents,  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  royal 
school,  and  a  curious  tower  of  great  antiquity 
called  the  Torre  Metella.  Manf.  Liquorice. 
Pop.  14,225. 

Mathews,  ma'-ihews,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
U.S.    Area.  90  square  miles.    Pop.  7000. 

Matlock,  mdi'-lok,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  situated  on  the  Derwent,  16  miles 
N.W.  from  Derby.  The  town  has  a  church, 
built  in  1842,  and  some  baths  supplied  from  hot 
mineral  springs.  There  are  lead-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  numerous  caves,  and 
springs  possessing  petrifying  qualities.  Manf. 
Ornaments  made  from  the  fluor  spar,  or  Derby- 
shire spar,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

Mato-Gkosso.    {See  Matto-Grosso.) 

Matsmai,  or  Matsuma,  mats' -mai,  a  large 
town  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Jesso,  or  Yesso.  It  stands  on  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  40  miles  S.W.  from 
Hakodati.  Pop.  50,000.  Zat,  41°  38'  N.  Zon, 
140°  8' E. 

Matto-Grosso,  mat'-to  gros'-so,  an  inland  pro- 
vince of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
Para,  S.  by  that  of  San  Paulo,  W.  by  La  Plata, 
and  E.  l)y  the  province  of  Goyaz,  Area.  427,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  centre, 
but  consisting  chiefly  of  vast  table-lands,  and 
covered  in  many  parts  with  immense  forests, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  lUcers.  The  Para- 
guay, Cuyaba,  Guapore,  Tapajos,  and  Xingu; 
all  of  which  have  their  sour>-es  in  this  province, 
and  are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  La  Plata,  and 
Tocantins.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  nume- 
rous Indian  tribes,  and,  as  vet,  it  has  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  Its  chief  town  is  Cuyaba, 
situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.  Pop.  Esti- 
mated at  100,000.  Zat.  between  7°  and  24°  S. 
Zon.  between  50°  and  62°  W. 
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Maturiw,  the  larg-est  of  the  five  departments 
of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  extensive  and  uncultivated  plains, 
covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Its 
chief  town  is  Cutnana,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cariaco.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Margarita. 
Fop.  130,000. 

Maubeuge,  mo'-he{r)ge,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  or  Le 
Nord,  situated  on  the  Sambre,  48  miles  S.E. 
from  Lille.  Maiif.  Firearms,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods.    Foj}.  8000. 

Mauchline,  wcnvJc'-lin,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Ayr.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods  and  wooden  snulF-boxes.  Fop.  of 
town,  1500. 

Mauguio,  mau-gioe'-o,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Herault,  7  miles  E.  from 
Montpellier.  JMavf.  Brandy.  Fop.  2300.— It 
is  on  the  railway  to  Nimes. 

Maule,  mmol,  a  province  of  Chili,  lying  be- 
tween the  province  of  Talca  on  the  N.,  and  those 
of  Nuble  and  Concepeion  on  the  S.  Desc.  Un- 
dulating and  fertile.  Area.  About  3990  square 
miles.   Fop.  156,245. 

Maulf,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  enter- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  34°  50'  S. 

Maulmain.    {See  Moulmein.) 

Mauke,  St.,  the  name  of  two  parishes  and 
towns  of  France,  neither  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  43G0. 

MAuracE,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  towns  of  France  and  Switzerland,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Maurice,  St.,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  whifh 
rises  in  a  lake,  in  lat.  48°  40'  N.,  Ion.  74°  30'  W., 
and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Three  Rivers. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  mav:- 
rish'-e-us,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying 
about  500  miles  E.  from  Madagascar,  and  form- 
ing a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Area.  Estimated 
at  700  square  miles.  Besc.  The  island  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  rugged  and  irregular 
mountains,  which  usually  rise  into  rough  points 
or  pinnacles.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize,  yams,  and 
sugar ;  but  it  depends  for  provisions  almost  en- 
tirely upon  Bourbon,  which  is  considered  as  its 
granary ;  while  this  island  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  port  of  Bourbon.  The  exports  consist  of 
cofiec,  cotton,  indigo,  raw  sugar,  and  cloves. 
Fop.  about  190,000,  of  whom  about  50,000  are 
whites,  while  the  rest  are  negroes  and  hill 
coolies,  ia^.  of  the  S.W.  point,  20°  27' S.  Lon. 
57°  21'  E.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1505,  and  in  1598  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  who  gave  it  its  present  name,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Maurice.  In  1810  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British.  It  is  the  scene  of 
the  tale  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  by  St.  Pierre. 
The  famous  mountain  called  Peter  Botte,  which 
is  2G0O  feet  ^ibove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about 
4  miles  S.E.  from  Port  Louis. 

Mawes,  St.,  mory,  a  small  fishing  village  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  E.  side  of  Fal- 
mouth harbour.  It  was  iormcrly  a  parliamen- 
tary borough.   Fop.  950. 

MaximijNT,  St.,  max'-i-md,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  21  miles  S.W. 
from  Draguinan.  Manf.  Principally  woollen 
cloths.    Fop.  4000. 

Maxwklltown,   mnx'-icel-toun,  a  borough 
and  barony  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbright,  on 
the  Nith,  opposite  the  town  of  Dmiifries,  with 
624 
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which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  Fop, 
4000. 

May,  mai,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  6  miles  S.E.  from 
Fifeness.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
ruined  priory,  and  a  lighthouse  240  feet  above 
the  sea. 

May,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire, 
falling  into  the  Erne. 

May,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
falling  into  the  Irish  Channel. 

Mayaguez,  mai'-a-gwai,  a  town  and  port  of 
the  island  of  Porto  liico,  68  miles  S.W.  from 
St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  Fop.  Not  known. — An 
adventurer,  named  Ducoudray,  took  this  town  in 
1822,  and  made  an  attempt  to  establish  an  mde- 
pendent  republic. 

Maybole,  mai-bowl,  a  market-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Ayrshire,  8  miles  S.  from  Ayr.  Manf, 
Cotton  fabrics.    Fop.  4000. 

Mayen,  mi'-en,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16 
miles  W.  from  Coblentz.  Manf.  Woollen 
cloth  and  earthenware.   Fop.  5500. 

Mayence,  mai'-yence,  a  fortified  city  of  Ger- 
many. (5'eeMENTZ.) 

Mayenne,  mai'-yen,  a  department  of  France, 
comprising  the  N.\V.  portion  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  and  the  N.  part  of  Anjou.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  the  Orne, 
M:mche,  Sarthe,  Maine-and- Loire,  and  Ille-and- 
Vilaine.  Area.  1993  square  miles.  JRivers. 
The  Mayenne,  the  Calmont,  and  the  Oudon. 
Desc.  Generally  flat,  but  fertile.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  but  cider  and 
perry  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  grown,  and  the  forests  abound  with 
excellent  timber.  It  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  which  are  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Laval,  Mayenne,  and  Chateau-Gon- 
tier.  Laval  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment.   Fop.  375,000. 

Mayenne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  above 
department,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Laval.  The  streets 
are  very  steep,  narrow,  and  irregular.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  town-hall,  an  old  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  lords  of  Mayenne,  and  a 
communal  college.  Manf.  Linen,  thread,  and 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  10,000. 

Mayenne,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  and  joining  the  Loire 
near  Angers. 
Mayn.    {See  Main.) 

Maynooth,  mai-nooth\  a  neat  and  well- 
built  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
13  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  college, 
instituted  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  supported  by  an 
annual  grant  from  the  British  government.  It 
affords  accommodation  for  500  students,  250  of 
whom  are  maintained  free.   Fop.  2200. 

Mayo,  mai'-yo,  a  maritime  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Connaught,  bounded 
S.  by  Galway,  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  N.W.  by  Sligo,  and  E.  by  Roscommon. 
Area.  2131  square  miles.  Gen.  Besc.  The 
soil  varies  greatly,  part  of  the  county  being 
covered  by  bleak  and  rugged  mountains.  The 
best  lands  are  almost  entirely  kept  in  grass  for 
dairy  farms,  and  for  feeding  cattle.  The  lakes 
are  Lough  Mask,  Cara,  Carrowmore,  and  Lough 
Conn;  besides  numerous  smaller  ones,  which, 
in  a  district  less  watered,  would  be  deemed  con- 
siderable. The  most  extensive  rivers  are  the 
i  Moy,  the  Deel,  the  Owenmore,  the  Kobe ;  be- 
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sides  other  smaller  streams.  The  coast  is 
lined  with  islands,  and  possesses  excellent 
harbours  and  bays ;  such  as  Killary,  Newport, 
Blacksod  or  Cle^g  Bay.  Fro.  Flax,  oats,  and 
potatoes.    Fop.  275,000. 

Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  oiF  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  lying-  about  30  miles  E. 
from  Santiago.  JExt.  21  miles  in  circumference. 
It  abounds  in  salt,  but  water  is  extremely 
scarce.  Fop.  1500.  Lat.  15°  10'  N.  Lon. 
23°  8'  W. 

Mazamet,  ma'-za-mai,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Tarn,  33  miles  S.E.  from 
Alby.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  goods,  cloth,  and 
paper.   Fop.  10,924. 

Mazattderan,  ma- zan- de-ran',  a  province  of 
Persia,  lying  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  having  Khorassan  on  the  E.  and  Irak- 
Ajemi  on  the  S.  Area.  Estimated  at  10,000 
square  miles.  Bese.  Generally  ilat  and  swampy, 
producing  cotton,  fruits,  rice,  and  silk.  Saree 
is  the  capital  of  the  province;  Amol  and  Bal- 
frush  are  the  most  important  commercial  towns 
within  its  limits.   Fop.  150,000. 

Mazeena,  ma-zee'-na,  a  fort  of  Afghanistan, 
15  miles  from  Jelalabad,  near  which  the  Afghans 
were  defeated  by  the  British  in  1842. 

Mazzaba,  mat-sa'-ra,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  on  the  W.  coast,  26  miles  S.  from  Tra- 
pani.  It  has  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
a  senate-house,  bishop's  palace,  college,  theatre, 
and  hospital.   Fop.  10,999. 

Mazzara,  Val  di,  an  old  province  of  Sicily, 
which  formerly  comprised  the  W.  part  of  the 
island.  It  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Girgenti 
and  Trapani,  and  part  of  those  of  Palermo  and 
Caltanisetta. 

Mazzarijto,  mat-sa-re'-no,  an  inland  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  14  miles 
S.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  seve- 
ral churches,  and  a  college.   Fop.  11,474. 

MEico,  or  MiAKO,  me-a'-Tco,  a  great  city  of 
Niphon,  in  Japan,  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  still  the  ecclesiastical 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dairi,  or  spiri- 
tual sovereign,  235  miles  S.W.  from  Jeddo.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  plain,  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains. Some  of  the  temples  are  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  the  imperial  palace  forms  a 
city  by  itself.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  litera- 
ture and  science  of  the  empire.  Manf.  Japanned 
work,  painting  and  carving  in  wood  and  ivory. 
Fop.  Variously  estimated  from  500.000  to 
1,000,000.    ia^.35°4'N.    io7z.  135°  35' E. 

Meangis  Islands,  me-an'-gis,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  125  miles 
S.E.  from  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  S.E.  head- 
land of  Mindanao.  The  principal  island  of  the 
group  is  called  Nanusa.  Lat.  5°  N.  Lon. 
127°  20'  E. 

M  EARNS,  meerns,  the  popular  name  of  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  Scotland. — Also  a  parish 
3  miles  from  Paisley.    Fop.  4000. 

Meath,  meeth,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  the 
counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Louth ;  E. 
by  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  county  of  Dublin  ; 
S.  by  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and  VV.  by  West- 
meath.  Area.  906  square  miles.  Besc.  It  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  rich,  flat  pasture- 
land,  having  few  bogs  or  hills,  and  these  but  of 
inconsiderable  extent  or  height.  It  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  grazing  and  tillage  lands. 
There  are  a  number  of  dairy-farms,  especially 
in  the  S.E.  part.    An  immense  number  of 
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horses  are  fed  in  the  summer  season  on  the 
marshes  by  the  Moynalty  river ;  and  the  Kil- 
(■rew  Hills,  in  the  W.  angle,  adjoining  Cavan, 
alford  good  pastures  for  fattening  sheep. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Boync,  the 
Blackvvater,  the  Nobben,  the  Nanny,  and  the 
Moynalty.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
clover,  llax,  and  potatoes.  Manf.  Dowlas, 
sacking,  and  coarse  linen.  In  the  N.W.  parts 
linen  of  a  finer  texture  is  made.    Fop.  110,373. 

Meaux,  mo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine-and-Marne,  23  miles  N.E. 
from  Paris.  It  stands  on  the  Marne,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  that  river.  The  prin- 
cipal public  building  is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Etienne,  which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
Gothic  architecture,  although  it  is  still  un- 
finished. The  tomb  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  is  in  the  choir.  It  has  a  good  public 
library,  a  town-hall,  barracks,  two  hospitals, 
and  an  episcopal  palace.  It  also  possesses  a 
trade  in  corn  and  cheese.  Manf.  Cotton 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Fop.  10,762. 
— After  a  siege  of  several  months,  this  place  was 
taken  by  the  English,  in  1520.  It  is  a  statioa 
on  the  railway  to  Strasburg. 

Mecca,  mek'-ka,  a  city  of  Arabia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Hejaz,  and  of  the  district  Belud- 
el-Haram.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
about  a  day's  journey  inland  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  250  miles  S.  from  Medina.  The  houses 
follow  the  windings  of  the  valley,  and  are  partly 
built  on  the  declivities  upon  each  side.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  rather  handsome,  being 
level  and  convenient,  while  the  Ironts  of  the 
houses  are  extremely  neat.  This  pleasing  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  carefully  preserved,  as  the 
livelihood  of  the  inhabitants  depends  much  on 
letting  apartments  to  pilgrims,  who  flock  to  this 
plaoe  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world, 
extending  on  one  side  to  the  frontier  of  China, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  states  on  the  Niger. 
The  number  of  visitors  has  greatly  diminished 
of  late  years,  still  many  thousands  annually  re- 
pair to  the  holy  Mount  Arafat,  where  Mahomet 
was  accustomed  to  pray.  It  is  3  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  and  must  be  visited  at  least  once 
in  their  lives  by  all  good  Mussulmans.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  place  is  the  famous  tempi© 
called  Beitullah,  or  El  Haram,  in  the  interior  of 
which  is  the  Kaaba,  or  the  house  of  the  Prophet. 
This  is  contained  in  a  square,  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  temple.  The  most  sacred 
relic  in  the  Kaaba  is  the  black  stone  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice.  Fop.  Probably  50,000. 
Lat.  21°  18'  N.  Lon.  40°  7'  E.— This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomet,  and  the  cradle  of  the 
Mussulman  creed.  In  1804  and  1807,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Wahabees,  and,  in  1818,  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines,  mek'-lin,  or  ma'-leen, 
a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
situated  on  the  Dyle,  and  divided  by  this  river 
into  two  parts.  It  is  14  miles  S.  from  Antwerp. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  and  bordered 
in  many  places  by  good  buildings.  The  public 
square  or  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  market-place, 
are  both  spacious  and  regular,  whilst  the  cathe- 
dral has  a  tower  350  feet  high,  and  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion  by  Vand}  ke.  There  are 
several  other  churches,rit'hly  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture and  paintings,  by  Kubens  and  other  artists 
of  celebrity.  The  other  buildings  are  the  arsenal, 
the  town-house,  and  an  asylum  for  800  widows 
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and  elderly  women.  Manf.  Fine  point  lace  and 
linen,  besides  damasked  g-oods  and  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  shawls,  and  tobacco.  It  has  like- 
wise many  large  brewerios,  distilleries,  and  tan- 
yards.  Fop.  33,855. — This  is  the  centre  of  the 
railways  which  traverse  Belgium  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Mechoacan",  or  Michoacai«",  meld -o-a-lcan' ,  a 
maritime  state  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  having 
the  Pacific  on  its  S.W.,  and  on  its  other  sides 
the  departments  of  Jalisco,  Guanaxuato,  Mexico, 
and  Qaeretaro.  Area.  23,000  square  miles. 
JDesG.  iJiversihed  with  hills  and  plains,  but 
fertile,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes. 
Pro.  Wheat,  maize,  indig-o,  hemp,  flax,  aloes, 
cotton,  and  sugar.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop. 
55i,585,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Indians. 
Lat.  between  18°  and  21°  N.  Lon.  between 
100°  and  10i°  VV. 

Mecklenburg,  meh'-len-herg,  a  county  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  635  square  miles.  Fop. 
20,443.— Another  in  N.  Carolina,  U.S.  Area. 
578  square  miles.   Fop.  14,000. 

Mecklenburg  -  Schwe«in,  mek'-len-loorg- 
shver'-in,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  N.  of  Germany, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S.  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover,  and  AV.  by  Denmark.  Area.  4825 
square  miles.  Fop.  551,761.— This  duchy  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  strel'-itz,  a  grand- 
duchy  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  separated  by  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The  one  is  called  the  grand  duchy  of  Strelitz, — 
area  764  square  miles  ;  pop.  82,175  :  the  other 
is  the  principality  of  Kalzeburg,  lying  to  the  W. 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin— a 140  square 
miles;  23op.  17,000. 

Medeah,  or  Medeyah,  me'-de-a^  a  fortified 
tov;n  of  Algeria,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Algiers. 
Fop.  10,495,  In  1830  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
French.  Before  that  event,  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  bey  of  Titteri. 

Medebach,  med'-e-baJc,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  32  miles  S.Ei.  from  Arnsberg. 
Manf.  AVoollen  goods.    Fop.  2500. 

Medellin,  niai-dail'-leen,  a  town  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, New  Grenada,  50  miles  S.  from  Antioquia. 
It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  surround- 
ing district.  Fop.  14,000.  This  city  is  upwards 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Medina,  me-di'-na,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Area.  416  square  miles.   Fop.  22,517. 

Medina  del  Campo,  mai-de'-na  dail  Tcam'-po, 
an  inland  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valladolid,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Valla- 
dolid.  Fop.  2930.— This  is  the  birthplace  of 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Aragon. 

Medina  del  Kid  Seco,  re'-o-sai'-ho,  an  old 
and  ill-built  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valladolid,  24  miles  N.W.  from.  Valla- 
dolid. It  contains  several  parish  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollen  goods 
and  earthenware.  Fop.  5100.  Medina  is  the 
name  of  several  other  small  towns  in  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  different  affixes. 

Medina  Sidonia,  se-do'-?ie-a,  a  very  ancient 
town  in  Andalusia,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Cadiz. 
It  has  two  churches  and  several  monasteries. 
Manf.  Earthenware  and  cordage.    Fop.  11,000. 

Medina,  me-de'-na,  a  city  of  Arabia,  one  of 
the  two  that  are  rendered  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
Mussulmans  by  their  connexion  with  diiVerent 
events  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  .Maho- 
metan faith,  250  miles  N.  from  Mecca.  It  con- 
sists of  about  five  hundred  houses,  most  of 
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which  are  very  poorly  built.  The  tomb  of 
Mahomet  is  here,  and  is  placed  betweeti  two 
others,  which  contain  the  ashes  of  the  first 
caliphs,  Abu  Beker  and  Omar.  Thrse  tombs  are 
inclosed  by  a  partition  of  very  close  lattice-work, 
and  are  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a  cur- 
tain of  rich  silk  which  surrounds  them,  and  is 
suspended  on  posts  set  round  the  tombs  at  a 
short  distance  within  the  outer  lattice  work  or 
railing.  The  curtain  is  renewed  whenever  a 
new  sultan  ascends  the  Turkish  throne.  The 
mosque,  which  contains  Mahomet's  tomb,  was 
founded  by  the  Prophet  himself,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  magnificent,  being  supported  by  four 
hundred  columns,  and  lighted  by  a  great  number 
of  lamps  which  are  always  kept  burning.  Fop. 
8000.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  Arabian  empire 
under  Mahomet,  who  died  here,  in  632. 

Mediterranean,  med'-i-ter-rai'-ne-ariy  an 
inland  sea,  lying  between  Europe  on  the  N., 
Africa  on  the  S.,  and  Asia  on  the  E.  It  is  the 
largest  expanse  of  water  in  the  world  that  does 
not  come  under  the  name  of  ocean.  It  ter- 
minates W.  in  a  point  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ext.  Its  length  from  N.  to  W.,  in  a 
curved  line  from  Gibraltar  to  Beyrout,  is  about 
2250  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  80  miles  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Cape  Bon,  in  Africa,  to  750 
miles  between  Saloniki  in  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Area.  Estimated  at 
735,000  square  miles.  This  includes  several 
other  seas,  as  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  Tyrrhenian, 
and  the  sea  of  the  Grecian  archipelago.  The 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of 
Asof,  are  considered  separate  seas.  The  Medi- 
terranean was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  "  Great 
Sea,"  and  has  erroneously  been  considered  to  be 
free  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  At 
present  it  may  be  regarded  as  politically  under 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  as  that  country 
holds  Gibraltar  and  Malta  Islands. 

Mednoi,  or  Copper  Island,  med-noi',  an 
island  belonging  to  Russia,  in  the  sea  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  30  miles  E.  from  Behring  Island.  Ext. 
30  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  5.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Xa^.  54°40']S.    io?i.  167°  40' E. 

Medvieditza,  med'-ve-ai-dit'-sa,  a  river,  of 
Russia,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
After  a  course  of  300  miles,  it  joins  the  Don,  a 
few  miles  below  the  influx  of  the  Choper. 
Many  German  colonies  occupy  its  banks. 

Medwat,  wef?'-waz,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Sussex,  and  after  receiving  numerous 
tributaries  in  Kent,  falls  into  the  Thames  in  a 
large  estuary  at  Sheerncss.  It  is  navigable  to 
Penshurst. 

Meeanee,  me-a-ne\  a  village  of  Scinde,  on 
the  Indus,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Hyderabad. — A 
Beloochee  force  of  20,000  men  was  completely 
defeated  here  in  1843,  by  about  3000  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army. 

Meerpooe,  meer'-por,  a  town  of  Scinde,  near 
the  Pinyaree,  50  miles  S.  from  Hyderabad. 
Fop.  10,000.— There  are  numerous  villages  of 
Scinde  and  Beloochistan  of  the  same  name. 

Meerut,  meer'-oot,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Area.  2333 
square  miles.  This  country  forms  a  part  of  the 
Doab  or  plain  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jimma,  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  first 
outbreaks  which  preceded  (he  Sepoy  rebellion  of 
1837.  Fop.  about  1,135,072.  Lat.  between  28° 
35'  and  29°  16'  N.  Lon.  between  77°  12'  and  78" 
15'  E.— It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name, 
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35  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi,  with  lar^e  canton- 
ments or  barracks  in  its  vicinity.  Po/?.  30,000. 
Lat.  28°  59'  N.    Lon.  IT  30'  E. 

Megalo-Kastro,  mai-ga-lo  has'-iro,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  Candia,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  or  Candia.    (^See  Candia.) 

Megaea,  iw(?^'-a-m,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Athens.  This  was  formerly  an  important  city, 
but  it  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  poor  village. 
Fop.  1000. 

Meiaponte,  mai'-e-a-pone'-tai,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  90  miles  N.E. 
from  Goyaz.  Fop.  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
district,  about  8000. 

Meigo,  mi'-go,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Area. 
403  square  miles.    Fop.  18,000. 

Meinikgen,  mi'-ning-en,  a  town  of  Germany, 
the  capital  of  the  duchyofSaxeMeiningen,  situ- 
ated on  the  Werra,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Gotha.  It 
has  a  palace,  in  which  the  dukes  reside,  a  house 
of  assembly  for  the  duchy,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
high  school.  There  are  also  three  churches,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  and  some  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf,  Woollen  and  linen  goods.  Fop. 
6700. 

Meisenheim,  mi'-sen-hime,  a  town  of  W. 
Germany,  the  capital  of  a  detached  territory 
belonging  to  Hesse- Homburg,  on  the  Glan,  45 
miles  S.  from  Coblentz.   Fop.  3000. 

Meissen,  mi'-seyi,  an  ancient  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Dresden.  It 
is  surrounded  with  walls  and  has  a  cathedral 
with  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  in  which  some  of 
the  early  electors  ot  Saxony  are  buried.  Manf. 
Porcelain,  known  as  Dresden  china,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  colours.   Fop.  10,500. 

Me-kong,  Ma-kiang,  or  Camboja,  me-Tconq', 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  S.E.  Asia,  which 
rises  in  Tibet,  and,  after  traversing  several 
provinces  and  the  kingdom  of  Annam,  falls  into 
the  Chi' a  Sea  by  several  mouths,  in  lat.  lO'^  N. ; 
lon.  106°  40'  E. 

Mekkan,  or  MuKEATS",  meTc-ran',  a  large  mari- 
time province  of  Beioochistan,  separated  from 
Scinde  on  the  E.  by  the  small  Belooch  provinces 
of  Lus  and  Jhalavvan,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Persia  and  separated  from  Afghanistan  on  the 
N.  by  a  desert.  Area.  Estimated  at  100,000 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  petty  districts,  held  by  separate  chiefs,  whose 
subjects  are  principally  engaged  in  rearing  and 
feeding  cattle.  Fop.  200,000.  Lat.  between  25° 
and  28°  N.  Lon.  between  58°  and 66°  E.— This 
is  the  comitry  through  which  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  passed  on  their  return  from 
India,  and  in  which  they  suffered  severely  from 
drought. 

Melbourne,  meV-lorn,  the  chief  town  of  the 
British  colonial  territory  of  Victoria,  situated 
on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  on  the  S,  coast  of  Australia, 
or  Port  Philip  harbour.  It  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  during  the  gold  mania  of  1853  its  popu- 
lation increased  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  of  Victoria.  Its 
streets  are  regular,  and  the  public  buildings  are 
for  the  most  part  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, various  churches,  clubs,  schools,  a  court- 
house, govei  nment  offices.  Port  Philip  Colle<?e, 
a  botanic  garden,  theatre,  mechanics'  institute, 
race-course,  and  numerous  associations :  it  has, 
besides,  extensive  wool-stores,  iron-foundries, 
and  flour-mills.  Fop.  probably  125,000.  Lat. 
37°  4S'  6"  S.    Lon.  144°  57'  7"  E. 

Melbuey,  meV'ber-re.  the  name  of  several 
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parishes  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  500, 
and  all  distinguished  by  a  different  affix. 

Melchthal,  a  valley  of  Switzerlmid,  in  the 
canton  of  Underwalden,  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Nicholas  von  der  Flue  and  Arnold  of  Grutli, 
two  of  the  founders  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 

Meldal,  mel'-dal,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Norway,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Drontheim.  Fop. 
4500. 

Meleda,  or  Meltta,  wai-Zai'-ria,  an  island 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  18 
miles  N.W.  from  Uagusa.  Ext.  23  miles  long 
and  4  broad.  Z)e.^c.  Mountainous,  producing 
corn,  fruit,  wine,  silk,  honey,  and  oil.  Fop. 
900. 

Melegh-ano.    {See  Male  git  ano.) 

Melei,  maU'-fe,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Basilicata,  near  the  Ofanto,27  miles 
N,  from  Potenza.  It  contains  a  cathedral.  In 
1851  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  caused  the  death  of  a  great  many  persons. 
Fop.  9863. 

Melilla,  mai-leeV-ya,  a  seaport  of  Morocco, 
belonging  to  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 136  miles  S.E.  from  Ceuta.  Fop. 
3000. — It  has  a  citadel  on  a  rock,  garrisoned  by 
about  1000  men.  This  town  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  in  1848. 

Melitto,  mai-leet'-to,  the  name  of  several 
small  towns  in  Naples,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Melksham,  melk'-skam,  an  irregularly-built 
market-town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  situated 
on  the  Avon,  10  miles  E.  from  Bath.  It  has 
a  large  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall, 
and  a  market-house.  Manf.  Woollen  goods 
and  cordage.  Fop.  5337.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  baths  and  a  pump-room,  erected  over 
a  chalybeate  and  saline  spring. 

Meloria,  mai-lor'-e-a,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  fuscany,  3  miles 
W.  from  Leghorn.  A  naval  engagement  took 
place  here  in  1250  between  the  Pisans  and  the 
Genoese,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Melrose,  mel'-rose,  or  mel-rose\  a  town  of 
Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  situated  in  a  fertile 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Tweed,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Jedburgh.  Near  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  Melrose  abbey,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom. 
When  entire  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  structures  in  Great  Britain, 
from  the  height  and  embellishment  of  its 
columns,  the  elegance  of  its  sculpture,  and  the 
symmetry  of  its  parts.  It  was  founded  in  1136 
by  David  I.  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  completed 
until  the  time  of  James  IV.  Part  of  the  abbey 
church  was  used  for  many  years  as  the  parish 
church,but  a  new  building  was  ultimately  erected 
for  this  purpose  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Fop. 
7711.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Melrose  is  Abbots- 
ford,  the  former  residence,  and  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
the  burial-place,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  North  British  Railway. 

Melton,  mel'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1200. 

Melton  Mowbray,  mo'-brai,  a  market-to\vii 
of  England,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  river  Eye, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  tkvo  handsome  stune 
bridges,  14  miles  N.E.  from  i^eieester.  The 
church  is  a  fine  structure,  with  a  handsom.e 
tower.   It  has,  besides,  several  chapels  for  nou- 
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conformists,  free-schools,  almshouses,  a  library, 
and  stablinsr  for  750  horses  belonging-  to  members 
of  the  Melton  hunt.  Manf.  Bobbin  net  lace. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  pork-pies,  called 
Meltonpies,  and  Stilton  cheese.  Pop.  492G.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

Melun,  mlu{r),  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Seine, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
24-  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  It  has  several  churches, 
cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre,  and  a  prison. 
Manf.  Linen  and  cotton  stuffs.  Fop.  11,170. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Paris  and  Troyes  Railway. 

Melville  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Lat, 
76°  N.   Lon.  between  60°  and  64°  W. 

Melville  Island,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry.  Cape 
Dundas,  its  most  western  point,  is  in  lat.  74°  55' 
N. ;  lon.  113°  57'  W.  Melville  Sound  lies  to  the 
S.E.  of  Melville  Island,  and  Melville  Peninsula 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 

Melville  Island,  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Australia.  Ext.  about  70  miles  long-,  with  a 
breadth  of  30.   Lat.  11°  28'  S.    Lon.  131°  E. 

Memel,  mem-el,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on 
the  small  river  Dange,  adjacent  to  the  Ciirische 
Half,  which  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  at  this 
point  by  a  narrow  strait,  74  miles  N.E.  from 
Konigsberg.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
sists of  the  town  and  three  suburbs,  one  of 
which  lies  beyond  the  Dange.  It  is  the  great 
commercial  entrepot  of  the  country  watered  by 
the  IS'iemen,  and  exports  timber,  which  is 
brought  down  in  floats  ;  as  well  as  large  quan- 
tities of  hemp,  flax,  and  corn.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  hides,  skins,  tallow,  bristles,  wax, 
feathers,  and  Lithuanian  yarn.  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  and  can  accommodate  300  merchant 
ships  of  considerable  tonnage.  Manf.  Woollen 
fabrics  and  soap;  shipbuilding  is  also  carried 
on  here  to  some  extent.  Fop,  11,000.  Lat.  55° 
42'  N.    Lon.  21°  5'  E. 

Memmingen,  mem'-min-gen,  a  walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Iller,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Ulm. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  town-hall,  arsenal, 
museum,  and  barracks.  Manf.  Woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  linen  fabrics.    Fop.  7620. 

Memphis,  mem'-fis,  a  ruined  city,  10  miles  S. 
from  Cairo.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt, 
but  now  its  site  is  occupied  only  by  a  few  vil- 
lages. 

Memphis,  a  town  of  Tennessee,  U.S.,  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Mississippi,  200  miles  S.W. 
from  Nashville.  Fop.  22,623.  It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Nashville  and  Richmond. 

Memphremagog,  Lake,  mem' -f re-ma -gog,  a 
lake  of  North  America,  part  of  which  lies  in  the 
British  district  of  Lower  Canada,  and  part  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  U.S.  Ext.  30  miles  long. 
The  river  St.  Francis  issues  from  it,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  Black  Eiver. 

Menai  Strait,  men'-ai,  a  strait  of  North 
Wales,  which  divides  the  island  of  Anglesea 
from  Carnarvonshire.  Ext.  14  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  a  mile.  A  chain  bridge, 
called  the  Menai  Suspension-bridge,  560  feet  in 
length,  crosses  this  strait;  and  a  tubular  sus- 
pension-bridge, which  forms  a  part  of  the  line 
of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 

Menam,  or  Meinam,  me-nan,  "mother  of 
waters,"  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  S.  Asia, 
which  traverses  the  centre  of  Siam,  and,  after  a 
course  of  700  or  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  by  three  mouths. 

MfiifDAviA,  men-da' -ve-a.  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
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the  province  of  Navarre,  37  miles  S.W.  from 
Pamplona.  Fop.  2000. — Ca?sar  Borgia,  the  in- 
famous son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  was  killed 
here  in  a  skirmish  in  1507. 

Mende,  mend,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Lozere,  situated  on 
the  Lot.  65  miles  N.  from  Montpellier.  It  has 
a  cathedral  with  two  towers,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prefect's  residence,  is  the  only 
building  of  importance  in  the  town.  Manf, 
Paper  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics.   Fop.  6370. 

Mendebe,  men'-de-re,  two  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor;  one  of  which,  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Samos,  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, 3  )  miles  from  Aiasaluck;  while  the  other, 
after  a  course  of  60  miles,  enters  the  Hellespont. 

Mendip  Hills,  men-dip,  a  noted  range  in  . 
the  county  of  Somerset,  in  England,  dividing 
the  N.  from  the  central  part  of  the  county,  and 
abounding  in  minerals.    Length.^    About  25 
miles.    KeigU.    1100  feet. 

MENDocrNo  Cape,  men-dose -no,  the  most 
W.  point  of  Upper  Calitbrnia,  on  the  Pacific. 
Lat.  40°  30'  N.    Lon.  I>i4°  29'  VV. 

Mendoza,  men-do'-za,  a  city  and  department 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  S.  America. 
The  city  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  156  miles  VV.  t  orn  Valparaiso.  It  con- 
tains several  convents,  a  coilegc,  a  pleasant 
Alameda,  or  public  promenade,  and  numerous 
churches.  Fop.  18,000.— The  river  Mendoza 
flows  by  this  town,  and  finally  enters  the 
Atlantic,  under  the  name  of  Colorado. — The 
Department  has  a  population  of  about  60,000. 
It  produces  fruits,  wheat,  and  maize,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Mendoza.  Lat.  between  32°  and 
34°  30'  S.   Lon.  between  67°  and  70^  W. 

Mendrisio,  men-dre'-se-o,  the  most  S.  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  5  miles 
N.  from  Como.  It  has  a  college,  a  church,  and 
a  convent.    Manf  Silk.    Fop.  2000. 

Menehould,  St.,  men'-hoolJ,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aisne,  26  miles  N.E.  from  Chalons. 
Manf.  Glass,  leather,  and  earthenware,  with  a 
trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  vegetables.  Fop. 
4500. — This  town  was  taken  by  liOuis  XIV.  in 
1653.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1719,  but  it 
has  since  been  rebuilt. 

Meneton-Salon,  men'-tawng,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Bourges.  Manf  Serges,  and  it  has 
distilleries.   Fop.  2700. 

Menin,  men'-d,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
in  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  31  miles  S.W. 
from  Ghent.  Manf  Table  linen,  lace,  and  silk 
stuffs,  oil,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  9622. — It 
has  undergone  a  great  number  of  sieges,  and, 
in  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries,  was  frequently 
taken  by  the  French. 

Menouf,  me-noof,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  canal  of  Menouf,  which  connects  \he 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches  of  the  iS'ile,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Cairo.  Matf.  Mats  and 
indigo.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Mens,  mens,  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere,  27  miles  S.  from 
Grenoble.  Manf  Linen  fabrics  ani  glass.  Fop, 
1903. 

Menteith,  men-teeth,  a  beautiful  district  of 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Teith,  in 
Perthshire.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and 
has  an  area  of  30  square  miles.  It  contains 
Loch  Vennachar  and  Loch  Menteith. 

Mentz,  Mainz,  or  Mayence,  mentz,  minfze, 
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mai-yence,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhnie,  immediately  below  the  influx  of  the 
Main,  19  miles  N.VV.  from  Darmstadt.  It  is 
built  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  of 
which  the  Rhine  forms  the  chord.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  empire.  The 
whole  town,  as  well  as  its  suburb  Cassel  or 
Castel,  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ehine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  is  surrounded  with  extensive  and  compli- 
cated defensive  works.  The  interior  of  the 
town  is  by  no  means  handsome.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  crooked,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  electoral  palace, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  custom-house  and  mer- 
chants'-hall,  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
now  the  grand  ducal  palace  and  the  residence 
of  the  military  governor ;  and  the  arsenal.  The 
principal  churches  are  the  Dom,  or  cathedral, 
built  in  the  12th  century ;  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  which  is  a  unique  specimen  of  church 
architecture,  and  adorned  with  good  paintings ; 
and  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
tower  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view. 
The  public  library  contains  a  collection  of 
100,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  phi- 
losophical and  mechanical  instruments,  a  mu- 
seum of  Roman  antiquities,  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  of  any  out  of  Italy,  and  a  gallery  of 
pictures.  A  club-house  or  casino  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Guttenberg,  the  inventor 
of  printing,  to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been 
erected  opposite  the  theatre.  The  house  in 
which  Guttenberg  was  born,  and  that  in  which 
he  first  practised  the  art  of  printing,  still  exist. 
The  chief  educational  establishments  are  a 
gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  school  of  medicine. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful j)ublic  walk,  and  a  quay  or  wharf  for  landing 
goods.  But  the  greatest  attraction  which  Mentz 
affords  is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
its  environs.  It  is  the  principal  trading  city  of 
the  duchy,  and,  after  Cologne,  the  principal  in 
W.  Germany  for  supplying  the  productions  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  Manf.  Leather,  soap, 
glue,  tobacco,  artificial  pearls,  musical  and  phi- 
losophical instruments,  metal  wares,  porcelain, 
and  carriages.  To'p.  41,279,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  which  is  about  8000.  Lot.  50°  N. 
Lon.  8°  17'  E. — The  site  of  Mentz  was  occupied 
by  the  Romans  as  a  military  position.  In  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  it  was  a  place  of  some 
note  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  in 
1688  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  subse- 
quent peace.  At  the  end  of  1792,  it  surrendered 
to  the  French.  Next  year  it  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  con- 
cluded in  1801,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France, 
and  in  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the  fortress  to  belong  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  be  garrisoned  with  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Hessian  troops.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden  Railway,  and  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Paris,  Darmstadt,  and 
other  towns. 

Mentz,  mentz,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S., 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  8  miles  from  Auburn.  Pop. 
6000. 

Menzaleh,  men-za'-le,  an  extensive  lagoon  of 
Lower  Egypt,  extending  along  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  ISile.  Ext. 
60  miles  in  length,  and  about  25  in  breadth.  It 
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communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  three 
openings,  and  has  extensive  fisheries. 

Menzaleh,  a  town  on  the  above  lake,  partly 
in  ruins,  with  a  trade  in  rice  and  fish,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Damietta.    Pop.  Not  known. 

Meppel,  mep'-pel,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Drenthe,  situated  on  the  Havelter 
Aa,  near  its  mouth,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Assen. 
Manf.  Chiefly  sailcloth  and  cordage,  with  a 
large  export  trade  in  corn,  cheese,  butter,  and 
the  productions  of  the  province  of  Drenthe,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  commercial  town.  Fop. 
7000. 

Meppen,  mep'-pen,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
province  of  Osnabruck,  43  miles  N.W.  from 
Osnabruck.  Manf.  Linen,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  2500. 

Mequinenza,  mai'-Tce-nain-tha,  a  town  and 
fort  of  Spain,  on  the  Ebro,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Cinca,  in  the  province  of  Huesca,  Aragon,  64 
miles  S.E.  from  Huesca.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fortress,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1810. 
Pop.  Not  known. 

Mequinez,  mai'-ke-naith,  a  city  of  Morocco, 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  35 
miles  W.  from  Fez.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine 
plain,  watered  by  the  Seboo,  and  numerous 
rivulets.  The  seraglio  is  a  very  extensive  quad- 
rangular edifice.  Pop.  70,000.  Lat.  33^  56'  N. 
Lon.  5°  50'  W. 

Mee,  mair,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Blois.  Pop.  4168. — It  has  a  station  on  tlie 
Orleans  and  Tours  Railway. 

jNIee  and  See,  mer,  ser,  tw^o  contiguous  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Punjab,  which  are  among  the  loftiest  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  rivers.  The  one 
is  generally  white  with  snow,  and  the  other  uni- 
formly black  and  bare.  Lat.  34P  N.  Lon.  76^ 
10'  E. 

Me  BAN,  me-ran',  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  41  miles  N.  from  Trent.  Near  it  is  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Tyrol,  from  which  the 
country  takes  its  name.   Pop.  2500. 

Mercer,  mer' -ser,  the  name  of  several  counties 
of  the  United  States.— 1.  In  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  620  square  miles.  Pop.  36,856.-2.  In 
Illinois.  Area.  550  square  miles.  Pop.  15,042. 
—3.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  250  square  miles. 
Pop.  15,000.-4.  In  New  Jersey.  Area.  272 
square  miles.  Pop.  37,419. — 5.  In  Ohio.  Area. 
450  square  miles.  Pop.  14,104. — Also  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  1500. 

Mercia,  mer'-she-a,  one  of  the  old  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  comprising  all  the 
modern  counties  between  the  Thames  on  the  S., 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  on  the  N.,  Wales  on 
the  W.,  and  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and 
Essex  on  the  E.    Its  capital  city  was  Leicester. 

Merdin,  or  Maedin,  mer-din',  a  fortified  city 
of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  50 
miles  S.E.  from  Diarbekir.  The  houses  are  old, 
and  have  small  windows  grated  with  iron ;  it 
contains  many  churches  and  mosques,  and  a 
fine  bazaar.   Pop.  Estimated  at  15,000. 

Meee,  meer,  a  market-town  of  England,  in. 
Wiltshire,  20  miles  W.  from  Salisbury.  It  has 
a  handsome  parish  church,  several  uhapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  an  old  market-cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Manf.  Silk  and  bed- 
ticking.   Pop.  3000. 

Mergentheim:,  mair' -gen-time,  a  town  of 
Wurtemberg,  63  miles  N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  It 
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has  a  church,  town-house,  ^?ymnasium,  baths, 
and  an  ancient  palace,  with  a  library.  Fop. 
2381. 

Meegui,  mer-ge',  a  seaport-town  of  British 
Burmab,  in  the  province  of  Tcnasserim,  on  an  is- 
land in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  or  Tenasserim 
river,  260  miles  S.  from  Amherst,  Its  exports  are 
ivory,  saffron  wood,  tortoise-shell,  rice,  and 
other  provisions.  Foj).  Estimated  at  8000. 
Lat.  12°  30'  N.  Lon.  98^  23'  E.— This  place 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1824. 

Mehgui  Archipelago,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  along  the  coast  of 
Tenasserim  and  the  isthmus  of  Krah,  with  a 
strait  between  them  and  the  mainland,  of  15  to 
30  miles  broad,  which  affords  good  anchorage 
for  shipping.  It  forms  part  of  the  British 
district  of  Mergui,  which  is  the  most  S.  on 
the  coast  of  Tenasserim.  Fop.  18,000.  Lat. 
between  9°  and  13°  N.  Lon.  between  97°  and 
98°  30'  E. 

Merida,  mer'-e-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the 
Guadiana,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  large 
bridge,  35  miles  E.  from  Badajos.  The  bridge  is 
a  Roman  structure,  consisting  of  81  arches,  and 
2570  feet  in  length.  It  contains  a  town-house, 
several  churches  and  nunneries,  a  theatre,  and  an 
old  castle.  Fop.  4112.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus,  25  B.C.,  and  is  the  EmeritaAngusta 
of  the  Romans.  It  nov/  exhibits  but  few  traces 
of  its  former  prosperity.  Its  antiquities,  how- 
ever, scattered  as  they  are  in  all  directions,  are 
full  of  interest.  In  713  it  was  taken  by  the 
Moors,  and,  in  1229,  it  was  taken  from  them 
and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 

Merida,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Merida,  185  miles 
S.E.  from  Maracaibo.  Fop.  6000,  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812. 
Previous  to  that  event  it  was  the  largest  city 
in  Venezuela. 

Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  Central  Ameriv;a,  about  20  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  contains 
some  handsome  streets  and  squares,  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  several  churches.  Fop.  25,000. 
Lat.  20°  55'  N.    Lon.  89°  50'  W. 

Meeidew,  mer'-i-den,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  the  head  of  a  poor- 
law  union  district,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Coventry. 
Fop.  968. 

Meeinchal,  mair'-in-shal,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Creuse,  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Aubusson.   Fop.  1880. 

M:EnioiN:ETB.,  mer-e-on'-eth,  a  maritime  county 
of  North  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  S.  by  Cardigan,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  estuary  of  the  Dovy, 
W.  by  Cardigan  Bay,  and  E.  by  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  Area.  602  square 
miles.  Lesc.  Wild  and  mountainous,  and 
everywhere  abounding  with  the  most  romantic 
and  "^sublime  scenery.  Cader  Idris  is  the  most 
noted  mountain  in  the  county,  and  is  2914  feet 
above  the  sea.  Arran  Mowddy  is  still  higher,  its 
height  being  2955  feet.  The  other  principal 
mountains  are  Arrenig  Mawr,  2809  feet;  and 
Cader  Ferwyn,  2563.  Fivers.  The  principal  are 
the  Dee,  the  Maw  or  Mawddach,  the  Dovey  or 
Dyfi,  the  Wnion  and  the  Disynwy.  Lakes.  Lyn- 
Tegid,  or  Bala  Lake,  near  Bala,  and  Lyn-v- 
Myngil,  at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris.  Fro.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal 
crops,  Man/.  Principally  coarse  flaimels,  with 
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strong  cloths,  druggets,  kerseymeres,  and 
stockings.    Fop.  40,000. 

Meeoe,  Isle  of,  mer'-o-e,  a  vast  tract  of  S. 
Nubia,  lying  between  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue 
Nile,  the  Nile,  and  its  tributary  the  Atbara.  JExt. 
300  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  200.  On  the 
N.  part  of  this  tract  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Meroe,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Shendy.  On  its  site 
is  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name,  with  large 
corn  magazines. 

Meeeimac,  mer'-ri-mak,  a,  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and, 
after  a  course  of  150  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Newburyport  in  Massachusetts. 

Meeeimac,  a  county  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S. 
Area.  845  square  miles.    Fop.  40,000. 

Merse,  or  March,  march,  the  name  given  to 
a  level  and  fertile  district  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  lying  between  the  Lammer- 
moor  hills  and  the  Tweed. 

Merseburg,  mer'-se-boorg, atown  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  16  miles  W.  from  Leipsic, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  clean  and 
well  paved.  Its  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  an  old  palace  now  converted  into 
public  offices,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  town- 
hall.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper, 
tobacco,  and  vinegar.  Fop.  12,000.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  government  of  Merseburg,  one 
of  the  three  districts  into  which  Prussian 
Saxony  is  divided. 

Mers-el-Kebir,  mers-el-ke'-hiTy  a  fortified 
town  of  Algeria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  3  miles 
N.W.  from  Oran.  Fop.  Not  known.  This 
place  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1830. 

Mersey,  mer'-se,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and,  alter  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  forming  a  large  estuary  at 
Liverpool. 

Merthyr,  mer'-thery  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  Wales,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  1000. 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  iid'-vil,  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  South  Wales,  in 
Glamorganshire,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Taff,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Cardiff.  It  is  very 
irregularly  built,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  straggling  heap  of  cottages.  The  town 
contains  10  churches  and  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  It  also  possesses  several 
schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  theatre. 
Merthyr  Tydvil  derives  importance  from  its 
iron-works,  the  Dowlais  Company  employing 
about  5000  men.  Fop.  of  the  borough,  fc3,875. 
—It  is  connected  by  the  Taff  Vale  and  Vale  of 
Neath  railways  with  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and 
Llanelly,  from  which  ports  the  greatest  part  of 
its  produce  is  shipped. 

Meetois-,  mer'-ton,the  name  of  several  parishes 
of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Meeville,  or  Meeghem,  rimir'-gem,  a  neat 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North, 
situated  on  the  Lys,  19  miles  \V.  from  Lille. 
Manf.  Cotton-velvets,  leather,  glue,  table- 
cloths, damasked-linen.   Fop.  6000. 

Meshed,  or  Mushed,  mesh-ed',  a  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  standing 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  enclosed  by  strong  walls, 
545  miles  N.E.  from  Ispahan.  A  great  part  of 
the  city  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  distinguished  by 
a  splendid  mausoleum,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
the  tomb  or  shrine  of  the  Iman  Keza,  which  is 
entered  by  a  gate  of  solid  silver,  which  wafj 
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placed  there  by  Nadir  Shah.  The  town  contains 
several  mosques  and  colleges,  a  palace,  which 
serves  as  a  citadel,  and  an  excellent  bazaar;  the 
dwelling-  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  mean 
appearance,  beinsc  chiefly  composed  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  Manf.  Velvet  of  the  finest  quality, 
cutlery,  jewellery,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  fur 
pelisses,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Fop. 
50,000. 

Mesolonghi,  or  Missolonghi,  me-so-lon'-gi, 
a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  Etolia, 
22  miles  W.  from  Lepanto.  Lord  Byron  died 
here  in  182^. 

Mesopotamia,  mes'-op-o-tai'-me-a,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  now 
comprised  in  the  pashalics  of  Bagdad  and 
Diarbekir. 

Messene,  mes-se'-ne,  formerly  a  city  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  but  now  the  modern  village  of 
Mavromati,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  16  miles  from  Kyparissia  or 
Arkadia,  amidst  extensive  ruins,  which  present 
many  objects  of  interest  and  great  arcliitectural 
beauty. 

Messina,  mes'-se-nd,  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  strait,  called  the 
Faro  di  Messina,  which  separates  Italy  from 
Calabria.  It  is  9  miles  N.W.  from  Reggio, 
in  Calabria.  The  town  runs  parallel  with  the 
Btrait;  its  finest  part  is  the  Marina,  a  long  line 
of  buildings  which  faces  the  harbour,  and  runs 
parallel  with  it  for  more  than  a  mile,  with  a 
broad  quay  between  the  houses  and  the  water's 
edge,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  the  swelling  eminences  in  the  rear,  and 
rises  gradually,  so  that  almost  every  public  edi- 
fice is  distinctly  presented  to  the  view.  The 
whiteness  of  the  buildings  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  forests  be- 
hind. The  public  buildings  consist  of  nume- 
rous convents  and  asylums  for  the  poor,  two 
theatres,  a  large  hospital,  town-hall,  exchange, 
custom-house,  college,  lyceum,  public  library, 
and  prison.  Besides  these  there  are  two  arsenals, 
a  senate-house,  royal  palace,  and  the  archbishop's 
palace.  The  churches  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  beautiful  buildings,  containing  a 
number  of  valuable  paintings.  The  cathedral 
is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  plain  exterior,  but 
beautifully  ornamented  within  with  paintings, 
mosaics,  and  sculpture.  The  harbour  of  Mes- 
sina is  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
trade  is  considerable.  The  exports  consist  of 
Faro  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  corn.  Silkworms  have 
long  been  reared  with  success.  The  town  is 
entirely  surrounded  with  walls  and  protected  by 
detached  forts  and  a  citadel,  which  stands  on 
the  neck  of  the  curved  promontory  that  forms 
the  harbour.  Manf.  Damasks  and  satins.  Fop. 
303,324  ia^.  38°11'N.  iow.  15°  34' E.  Mes- 
sina is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded  by  a  Greek  colony  about  1000  b.c. 
Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot,  entered  it  with 
his  followers,  in  July,  I860.— The  Steait  of 
Messina  separates  Sicily  from  S.  Italy,  and  has 
a  length  of  22  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
3  to  10  miles.  The  whirlpool  Charybdis  lies  just 
outside  the  harbour  of  Messina. 

Mestre,  mais'-frai,  a  town  of  Northern  Italj'', 
iu  the  crownland  of  Venice,  19  miles  N.E.  from 
Padua.  Fop.  6000.--It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  to  Vicenza. 
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Meta,  mai'-ta,  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  New 
Grenada,  which  rises  about  40  miles  Irom  Bo- 
gota, and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  enters  the 
Orinoco  in  lat.  6°  10'  N. 

Methven,  meth'-ven,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Perth.  Fop.  of 
parish,  2500.— In  this  parish  is  the  Lynedocli 
estate,  on  which  is  the  grave  of  "Bessie  Bell 
and  Mary  Gray,"  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1666. 

Metz,  metz,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle.  It  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seille  and  Mo- 
selle, 170  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts,  and  defended  by  a  great 
number  of  bastions  and  other  defensive  works. 
The  breadth  of  Metz  is  nearly  equal  to  its 
length ;  so  that  its  form  is  compact,  though  by- 
no  means  a  regular  square.  Two  quarters— viz., 
the  east  and  north — are  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  town  by  the  rivers,  which  are  bordered 
in  some  parts  with  quays,  and  crossed  by  a 
number  of  small  bridges.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  tolerably  straight  and  wide,  but  as  in  other 
old  towns,  they  are  not  laid  out  on  any  uniform 
plan.  The  public  buildings  are,  the  governor's 
residence,  a  fine  edifice,  to  the  east  of  the  citadel ; 
the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  spire 
nearly  400  feet  in  height,  and  large  windows 
filled  with  beautifully  painted  glass ;  the  theatre, 
the  town-hall,  public  library,  hospitals,  and  a 
number  of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Here 
is  likewise  an  arsenal,  with  arms  for  80,000  men. 
For  education,  the  chief  establishments  are  a 
royal  college,  a  school  of  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing, a  school  of  design,  and  a  school  of  surgery 
and  medicine.  Manf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics  of  all  kiuds,  embroidered  muslios,  beer, 
leather,  paper-hangings  and  hardware.  It  has 
a  large  trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  Fop.  56,888.— Metz  stands  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Strasburg. 

Metzing-en,  meiz'-ing-en,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  on  the  Neckar,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Stutt- 
gart.  3Ianf.  Woollen  goods.   Fop.  4500. 

Meudon,  meii'-dawng,  a  parish  and  small 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  It  has  a 
royal  palace  and  park,  and  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Versailles.   Fop.  5157. 

Meulbeke,  ?/2e(r)i'-6e/c,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  10  miles  N, 
from  Courtrai.   Fop.  9300. 

Meung,  vie{r)n,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  situated  on  the  Loire, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Orleans.    Fop.  3660. 

Meurs,  moirs,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  It  has  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  town-hall,  and 
a  national-school.  Fop.  4000.— Under  the 
French,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Roer. 

Meurthe,  muri,  a  department  of  France, 
composed  of  a  part  of  Lorraine,  and  bounded  by 
the  departments  of  the  Moselle,  and  the  Vosges, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse.  Area.  2'353 
square  miles.  Besc.  Hilly,  and  covered  with 
extensive  marshes  in  the  N.E.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Moselle,  the  Seille,  the  Meurthe,  the 
Mortagne,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams. 
The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments,  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Nancy, 
Chateau  Salins,  Luneville,  Sarrebourg,  and 
Toul.  Nancy  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  de- 
partment.   Pro.   Corn,    wine,  and  timber. 
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Minerals.  Marble,  alabaster,  lithographic 
stones,  and  rock-salt.  Manf.  Glass,  crystal, 
porcelain,  paper,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
fabrics.    Fop.  428,643. 

Meurthe,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  in 
France,  which  rises  in  the  Vosges,  and,  after  a 
course  of  70  miles,  joins  the  Moselle  6  miles 
below  Nancy. 

Meu>e,  mu{r)ze.  a  department  in  the  ^i.E. 
of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Vosges  and  upper 
Marne ;  on  the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Meurthe;  and  on  the  W.  by 
those  of  the  Marne,  and  the  Ardennes.  Area. 
2406  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  being  traver- 
sed by  the  mountains  of  Argonne,  which 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Seine.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
named  after  their  chief  towns  Bar-le-Duc, 
Commercy,  Montmedy,  and  Verdun.  Bar-le- 
Puc  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Mvers.  The  Meuse,  Chiers,  Aisne,  Ornain, 
Aire,  and  Saulx.  Pro.  Wheat,  fruit,  and  tim- 
ber. Great  quantities  of  wine  and  cheese  are 
made.  Large  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
forests,  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  pasture  lands 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Manf. 
Iron  goods,  paper,  and  glass.    Pop.  305,540. 

Meuse,  a  river  of  Europe.    {See  Maas.) 

Mexico,  mex'-i-co,  a  vast  extent  of  country 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus  which  connects 
N.  and  S.  America,  forming  the  N.  part  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Texas, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grand  del 
Norte,  and  by  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California, 
which  form  part  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  W.  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  republic  of 
Guatemala  and  Belize  or  British  Honduras. 
Political  divisions.  Mexico  is  divided  into  the 
following  departments  :— Chihuahua,  Chiapa 
or  Las  Chiapas,  Cohahuila,  Durango,  Guanax- 
"uato,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  or  Xalisco,  Mexico, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  Queretaro,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  Tabasco,  Tam- 
aulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  Zacatecas,  Micho- 
acan,  Tlascala,  Colima,  and  Lower  California. 
Area,  estimated  at  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  About  one-half  of  Mexico  is  situated 
under  the  burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  while  the 
other  half  lies  within  the  temperate  zone.  The 
central  part  of  the  country  is  a  vast  elevated 
plain,  or  table  land,  which  is,  in  many  parts, 
6000  or  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  eastern  part  of  this  table  land  descends 
towards  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a 
succession  of  regular  and  uniform  terraces  and 
gradual  slopes  of  easy  ascent.  The  descent 
from  the  western  edge  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  is  much  more  steep  and  abrupt,  being 
broken  in  many  places  by  deep  valleys  and 
dangerous  rifts  and  precipices.  The  centre  of 
this  great  plain  is  traversed  from  N.W,  to  S.E. 
by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Sierra 
Madre,  which  is  a  part  of  the  immense  range 
that  runs  through  the  continent  of  North  and 
South  America,  forming  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  former,  and 
the  Andes  in  the  latter.  The  E.  part  of  Mexico 
which  lies  between  lat.  87°  and  95°  W.  is  a  large 
plain,  intersected  by  ranges  of  hills  towards  the 
tJ.,  where  it  approaches  the  hilly  country  of 


Guatemala.  A  series  of  low  hills  also  extend 
through  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan.  The  low  grounds  along  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  are  extremely  fertile,  teeming  with 
vegetation  of  the  utmost  luxuriance.  'Ihe 
table-lands  and  plains  in  the  interior  of  mode- 
rate height  are  also  fertile,  but  the  more  ele- 
vated districts,  whether  level  or  mountainous, 
are  for  the  most  part  barren,  unproductive 
tracts,  generally  covered  with  lava  or  with 
coarse  sown  grass  and  stunted  shrubs.  The 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  barren  tract  of  rocky  and  mountainous 
ground,  devoid  of  fertile  valleys,  with  steep  pre- 
cipitous coasts  that  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge.  Coasts  ayid  Harbours.  The  W.  coast 
possesses  some  excellent  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  are  St,  Bias  in  the  department  of  Xalisco 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santiago,  and  Aca- 
pulco  in  Guerrero.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
basins  in  the  world,  but  it  is  now  little  frequen- 
ted. There  are  several  others  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  eastern  coast  does  not,  however, 
possess  the  same  advantages  as  the  western. 
The  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  important 
commercial  town  of  Mexico,  is  merely  a  bad 
anchoratje  between  the  shallows  of  La  Calleta, 
La  Gallega,  and  l^a  Lavandera.  The  whole 
coast  of  Mexico  is  also  beset  with  sand-banks, 
which  are  raised  by  the  continual  and  uniform 
action  of  the  trade-winds  on  the  ocean.  Another 
very  serious  inconvenience  is  common  to  both 
coasts, — that  of  being  rendered  inaccessible  for 
several  months  by  violent  tempests,  which 
effectually  prevent  all  navigation,  and  which 
are  caused,  on  the  W.  coast,  by  the  N.W.  winds 
blowing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.  Mountains. 
That  part  of  the  country  which  is  called  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepia,  situated  immediately 
to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  that  name,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  mountainous  mass  of  land  raised 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  S.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  N.  by  volcanic  agency. 
As  the  land  increases  in  breadth  towards  the  N. 
this  ridge  expands  into  several  wide  table-lands, 
separated  from  each  other  by  broad  valleys,  but 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  it  rises  above  the 
table-lands  into  a  bare  and  rugged  mountain 
chain,  studded  here  and  there  by  volcanic  peaks 
of  great  elevation.  This  range  is  known  as  the 
Sierra  Madre,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  through- 
out its  entire  length,  but  that  part  which  lies  in 
the  province  of  Sonora  is  sometimes  called  the 
Sierra  Verde,  while  the  central,  which  runs 
through  the  provinces  of  Durango  and  Zatalecas^ 
the  Sierra  Tepe-Suenne.  Although  the  moun- 
tain masses  that  intersect  this  country  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  the  inhabitants,  however,  are 
less  disturbed  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  ex- 
plosions than  those  of  Quito.  The  following  are 
the  principal  mountain  peaks  and  volcanoes  in 
Mexico : — Orizaba,  sometimes  called  Citlaltepetl 
or  Star  Mountain,  17,370  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  Popocatapetl  or  Smoking  Mountain, 
17,884  feet  in  height ;  Istaccihuatl,  the  Coffre  de 
Perote,  JoruUa  and  Tuxtla,  which  attain  the 
heights  of  15,704, 13,415,  5120,  and  4115  feet  re- 
spectively. But  although  earthquakes  are  not  so- 
frequent  and  destructive  in  INlexico  as  in  the 
part  of  S.  America,  these  convulsions  of  nature 
are  by  no  means  rare  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacifia 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  capital.  Bivers.  Mexieu 
suffers  in  general  from  the  want  of  water  and  of 
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navigable  rivers.  The  great  river  of  the  S.,  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  of  any  great  importance. 
The  former  separates  Mexico  from  Texas  and 
forms  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  country.  The 
others  are  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  the  Rio  Gua- 
sacualco,  and  the  Rio  Alvarado,  all  to  the  S.E. 
of  Vera  Cruz;  the  Rio  de  Moctezuma,  vv^hich 
carries  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of 
Tenochtitlan  to  the  Rio  de  Panuco ;  the 
Tampico,  and  the  Santander  on  the  E.  coast; 
while  on  the  W.  are  the  Sonora,  the  Culiacan, 
the  Chamatla,  the  Santiago,  and  the  Rio  Balsas 
or  Mexcala,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lakes.  The  most  remarkable  are  Lake 
Chapala  in  Xalisco,  which  covers  an  area  of 
1500  square  miles,  and  the  lagoons  of  Paras 
and  Tlahualila  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua. 
Climate.  From  the  singular  construction  of  the 
country,  the  coasts  alone  possess  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  E.  of  Mexico  the  parts  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Tierras  Calientes,  or  the 
warm  regions.  In  this  region  the  climate, 
more  especially  in  populous  cities,  is  exceed- 
ingly fatal  to  Europeans.  On  the  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3936  to 
4920  feet,  a  soft  spring  temperature  reigns 
perpetually,  which  never  varies  more  than 
seven  or  nine  degrees.  The  natives  call  this 
part  the  Temperate  Region.  That  part  which 
comprehends  the  plains  which  are  elevated 
more  than  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Cold 
Region.  Here  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  Above  this,  the  climate  is  bleak 
and  disagreeable,  even  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  live  in  high  latitudes.  Zoology. 
Innumerable  herds  of  cattle  run  wild  in  the 
savannahs  and  woods,  the  skins  and  fat  of 
iwhich  form  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
There  are  also  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  grisly  black 
bears,  wild  horses,  the  tapir,  the  jaguar,  the 
puma,  and  the  tiger-cat.  The  woods  swarm 
with  gluttons,  sloths,  porcupines,  ant-eaters, 
weasels,  polecats,  annadilloes,  cavies,  and 
monkeys.  Sheep  are  numerous;  but  their 
wool  is  of  little  value.  Among  the  birds 
may  be  reckoned  all  kinds  of  poultry  and 
game;  goldfinches,  nightingales,  and  several 
species  of  singing  birds;  wild  pigeons,  parrots, 
parroquets,  eagles,  vultures,  pelicans,  ravens, 
and  macaws.  Serpents  are  numerous;  and 
reptiles  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
scorpions,  spiders,  ants,  mosquitoes,  and 
locusts,  which  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
destructive.  In  the  rivers,  in  the  lakes,  and 
on  the  coasts  are  found  a  variety  of  fish  and  a 
great  number  of  alligators,  the  Mexican 
crocodile,  and  the  cayman.  Fro.  Sugar,  cacao, 
cotton,  coffee,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  oils,  and 
wine.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  cedar,  brazil- 
wood, mahogany,  and  all  sorts  of  timber  suitable 
for  useful  or  ornamental  purposes.  The  fruits  are 
pine-apples,  plums,  dates,  water-melons,  apples, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  pears,  pomegranates, 
figs,  black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  olives, 
chestnuts,  and  grapes.  In  the  markets  of 
Mexico  about  sixty  different  sorts  of  native  pro- 
ductions are  sold,  exclusive  of  European  fruits. 
The  country  also  produces  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  drugs;  such  as  copal,  gum  animi, 
liquid  amber,  balsam  of  Tolu,  guaiacum,  me- 
choacan-root,  and  sarsaparilla.  The  other  pro- 
ductions, of  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
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of  view,  are  cochineal,  dyeing-woods,  tobacco, 
and  indigo.  The  agricultural  products  arc,  in 
the  warmer  regions,  the  plantain  or  banana- 
tree,  the  cassava-root,  the  farina  of  which, 
called  manioc,  is  made  into  bread;  and  maize, 
which  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  Ihc  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  temperate  region  European  grains, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are 
cultivated.  The  absolute  want  of  rain  during 
the  summer  months  is  very  injurious  to  the 
agriculture  of  Mexico;  and  the  inhabitants  are, 
in  consequence,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  irrigation.  In  places  which  are  not 
artificially  watered,  the  Mexican  soil  only  yields 
pasturage  up  to  the  end  of  April.  Mexico  now 
possesses  all  the  garden  vegetables  and  fruit- 
trees  of  Europe.  The  central  table-land  pro- 
duces cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  fi>?s 
grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears,  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Formerly  the  olive  tree 
was  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Mexico;  but  it  is 
now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mine- 
rals.  Very  important.  The  mountains  contain 
ores  of  every  kind  of  metal ;  comprising  not 
only  gold  and  silver,  but  mercury,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  alum,  crystal,  vitriol,  and  different 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  In  the  province  of 
Zacatecas,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  iVJexico,  and 
that  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  there  are  silver- 
mines,  which  were  formerly  deemed  the  richest 
in  the  world;  but  the  most  important  mines, 
at  present,  are  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato, 
about  100  miles  N.W.  from  Mexico.  There  are,  be- 
sides, numerous  other  mining  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  which  afford  employ- 
ment to  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  of  N.  America  generally, 
are  distinguished  rather  by  the  abundance  of 
their  produce  than  by  the  richness  of  the  ore 
that  is  extracted.  The  quantity  cf  silver  annu- 
ally obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  ten 
times  greater  than  that  which  is  furnished  by 
all  the  mines  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
gold  is  not  much  more  abundant  than  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania.  The  Mexican  gold  is, 
for  the  most  part,  extracted  either  from  alluvial 
grounds,  by  means  of  washing,  or  from  the  veins 
which  intersect  the  mountains  of  primitive  rock. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  silver  obtained 
from  America  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means 
of  quicksilver,  and  the  loss  of  the  quicksilver  in 
this  operation  is  immense.  The  mines  are  sur- 
rounded by  cultivated  fields,  towns,  and  villages, 
while  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  forests 
that  afford  the  timber  necessary  for  mining 
operations,  which,  with  a  combination  of  other 
fortuitous  circumstances,  tends  to  I'acilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  subterraneous  wealth  of  this 
country.  Manf.  Unimportant;  consisting  of 
sugar,  rum,  wine,  brandy,  aloes,  glass,  paper, 
earthen  and  stone  ware,  thread,  and  fabrics  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  produced  in  limited 
quantities.  In  time  of  war,  the  want  of  com- 
munication with  the  mother  country,  and  the 
regulations  prohibiting  commerce  with  neutrals, 
favoured  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
of  cotton,calicoes,  fine  cloth,  and  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  refinements  of  luxury.  The  work- 
ing of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  coining  of  money, 
maybe  reckoned  among  the  most  in  poriant. 
Chandeliers,  and  other  ornaments  of  great  value, 
are  frequently  executed  with  taste  and  elegance. 
Strong  and  serviceable  carriages  are  made,  and 
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the  cabinet-makers  produce  articles  of  furniture 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  form,  and  for  the 
colour  and  polish  of  the  wood.  In  some  parts 
of  the  interior  harpsichords  and  pianofortes  are 
manufactured.  The  Indians  display  an  indefa- 
tif^able  patience  in  the  manufacture  of  small  toys 
in  wood,  bone,  and  wax.  Exp.  Gold  and  silver, 
in  coin,  bullion,  and  plate ;  cochineal,  sugar, 
•  flour,  indiffo,  salt  meat  and  other  provisions, 
tanned  hides,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap, 
logwood,  pimento.  Imp.  Bale  goods,  including 
woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics ;  paper, 
brandy,  cacao,  quicksilver,  bar-iron,  hardware, 
steel,  wine,  and  beeswax.  Inhabitants.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Mexico  are  composed  of  several  races. 
1.  The  whites  born  in  Europe;  2.  the  Spanish 
Creoles,  or  whites  of  European  extraction  born 
in  America;  3.  the  Mestizoes,  descendants  of 
whites  and  Indians ;  4.  the  Mulattoes,  descen- 
dants of  whites  and  negroes;  5.  the  Zambos, 
descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians;  6.  the 
Indians,  or  copper-coloured  indigenous  race; 
7.  the  African  negroes.  Gov.  Imperial.  In 
July,  1863,  the  Council  of  Notables  declared  that 
the  Mexican  nation  had  through  them  deter- 
mined that  Mexico  should  become  an  Empire. 
The  Empire  was  accordingly  proclaimed  on  the 
10th  of  that  month,  and  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian of  Austria  was  selected  as  emperor.  Fop. 
Estimated  at  8,140,000.  Lat.  between  16°  and 
33°  N.  Lon.  between  87°  and  117°  W.  Mexico 
v/as  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  in 
1521.  It  remained  a  Spanish  dependency  for 
300  years,  and  after  a  long  struggle  with  tVe 
mother  country,  which  commenced  in  1810,  it 
shook  oif  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821,  and  declared 
its  independence.  In  the  following  year  Don 
Augustine  de  Iturbide,  a  Mexican,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult was  proclaimed  Emperor,  but  in  consequence 
of  several  ruptures  between  himself  and  the 
Mexican  legislative  assembly,  he  abdicated  the 
throne  in  1823,  and  quitted  the  country.  In  1824 
he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  authority,  but 
he  was  captured  soon  after  landing,  and  shot. 
The  country  was  then  declared  a  federal  republic, 
■with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  independence  was  acknowledged 
by  Spain  in  1836.  About  this  time  Texas, 
which  was  then  the  most  N.  E.  of  the  Mexican 
states,  withdrew  from  the  federal  league  and 
became  an  independent  republic,  the  Texans 
defeating  the  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna, 
who  was  sent  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and 
taking  him  prisoner.  In  1845,  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  This  led  to  a  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  for- 
mer lost  all  her  northern  provinces,  consisting  of 
Utah,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  From  this 
time  the  history  of  Mexico  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  along  series  of  insurrections,  revolutions, 
and  political  changes,  which  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  shortly  after  his  disgrace  in 
Texas,  was  recalled  and  made  dictator  in  1853. 
He  was  succeeded  in  power  by  Generals  Carera, 
Alveraz,  Comonfort,  and  Zulagoa.  When  the 
last  named  was  made  dictator  in  1858,  Benito 
Juarez  was  declared  constitutional  president  by 
the  liberal  party ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  anarchy 
and  confusion  reigned  supreme  in  the  country ; 
but  Juarez,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
between  Zulagoa  and  Miramon,  the  leaders  of 
two  opposite  sections  of  the  party  that  was  hos- 
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tile  to  his  government,  at  last  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  entered  the  capital  as  president  of 
the  Mexican  republic  in  January,  1861.  In  the 
same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  enormities 
practised  by  Juarez  and  his  partisans,  and  the 
outrages  committed  on  European  merchants 
resident  in  the  country,  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain  formed  a  triple  alliance 
and  sent  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  sub- 
jects of  their  respective  countries  and  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  more  settled  state  of  affairs. 
Vera  Cruz  was  occupied  by  the  allied  forces,  and 
this  event  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  con- 
vention of  Soledad,  signed  in  February,  1862,  la 
which  the  government  of  Juarez  engaged  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  allies.  As 
this  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  secure  a  peaceful 
future  for  the  distracted  country,  the  French 
government  disapproved  of  the  convention,  and 
although  the  forces  of  England  and  Spain  were 
withdrawn  in  compliance  with  its  terms,  Napo- 
leon III.  determined  to  advance  on  the  capital, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  the  overthrow  of 
Juarez  and  placing  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try on  a  settled  basis.  The  French  troops  were, 
however,  delayed  for  some  months  before  Puebla, 
which  capitulated  on  May  18, 1863,  and  entered 
Mexico  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  had  become 
weary  of  the  intestine  strife  that  had  so  long 
convulsed  the  land,  and  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  party  leaders 
who  had  aspired  to  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  event  was  followed  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Empire  and  the  nomination  of 
Maximilian,  the  brother  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  the  first  Emperor  of  Mexico  under 
the  new  regime.  After  a  gallant  struggle  to 
reduce  the  people  over  whom  he  had  accepted 
sovereignty  to  order  and  civilization,  the  em- 
peror was  betrayed,  and  shot  by  command  of 
Juarez,  in  June,  1867. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  Mexico,  is  the  oldest 
city  in  America  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
and  stands  in  a  vast  plain  7470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  original  city,  or 
Tenochtitlan,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1325,  by  the  Aztecs,  a  tribe  that  had 
emigrated  southwards  from  the  country  now 
called  New  Mexico,  about  two  centuries  before 
this  event.  The  town  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  Tenochtitlan,  on  a  group  of  islands  in 
Lake  Tezcuco,  and  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  three  principal  dykes,  or  causeways,  formed 
of  stone  and  earth.  The  ancient  city  was  taken 
by  Cortez,  in  the  year  1521,  and  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  present  city  has  risen  out  of 
its  ruins.  The  situation  is  exactly  the  same; 
but  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters  in 
Lake  Tezcuco,  the  modern  city  stands  on  dry 
land,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  lake  in 
which  it  was  formerly  built.  It  is  inclosed  by 
walls,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
quite  level.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and,  being  very  spacious, 
appear  in  general  to  be  almost  deserted.  The 
lake  communicates  with  the  city  by  means  of 
various  canals,  which  flow  through  some  beau- 
tiful streets,  and  are  covered  wiih  boats  and 
canoes,  which  appear  every  day,  loaded  with 
supplies  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  produce  of 
the  surrounding  district,  and  make  their  way  as 
far  as  the  walls  of  the  palace,  which  is  situated 
in  the  great  square.   The  city  is  entered  by 
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several  raised  causeways,  some  of  which  were 
built  by  the  Indians,  while  the  others  are  the 
work  of  the  Spaniards.  The  public  buildings 
are  magnificent,  and  some  of  them  are  distin- 
guished by  great  architectural  beauty.  That 
which  chiefly  attracts  attention  is  the  cathe- 
dral, an  imposing  edifice,  occupying  one  side  of 
the  great  square,  the  front  of  which  is  flanked 
by  two  tiwers  ornamented  with  pilasters  and 
statues,  while  the  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture,  parts  of  which  are  richly  gilt.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  the  treasury;  nu- 
merous convents,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
great  convent  of  St,  Francisco;  the  hospital, 
which  is  now  used  as  barracks  for  soldiery, 
founded  in  the  year  1531;  the  Accordada,  or 
prison,  of  which  the  apartments  for  the  pri- 
soners are  generally  spacious  and  well  aired; 
the  School  of  Mines,  with  its  line  collections 
in  physics,  mechanics,  and  mineralogy;  the 
botanical  garden,  extremely  rich  in  vege- 
table productions,  either  rare,  or  interesting 
with  a  view  to  commerce;  the  university  and 
public  library ;  the  palace,  which  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy;  the  senate-house  ; 
the  circus  for  bull-fights ;  the  town-house; 
several  churches,  many  of  which  contain  gold 
and  silver  plate  and  jewelled  ornaments  of  great 
value;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  casts ;  a  sepulchral  monument, 
consecrated  to  Cortez,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pitale  de  los  Naturales,  and  the  mint.  Mexico 
being  situated  close  to  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and 
Xoehimilco,  is  abundantly  supplied,  by  means 
of  boats,  with  all  the  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  houses  are  substan- 
tially built,  although  they  are  seldom  above  one 
story  in  height.  They  have  a  neat  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  are  not  loaded  with  useless 
ornaments.  Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  one  a 
kifid  of  porphyry,  give  to  the  Mexican  buildings 
an  air  of  solidity,  and  sometimes  of  magnificence. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  much 
heightened  by  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  eye 
sweeps  over  a  vast  plain  of  carefully-cultivated 
fields,  which  extend  to  theverybase  of  the  colossal 
mountains  which  inclose  the  valley  in  which 
Mexico  stands;  among  which  are  the  famous 
volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  and  Istaccihuatl, 
situated  just  within  the  confines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Puebla.  The  first  of  these  forms  an 
enormous  cone,  the  crater  of  which,  continually 
inflamed,  and  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes, 
opens  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows.  Manf. 
Cloth,  woollen  fabrics,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hard 
soap,  and  tobacco,  which  is  held  as  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  working  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
all  its  branches,  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  as 
well  as  various  other  arts  dependent  on  luxury 
and  wealth.  'Po'p.  Estimated  at  200,000.  Lat. 
19°  25'  N.    Lon.  99=^  5'  W. 

Mexico,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  department  of 
Guerrero,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Michoacan, 
Querctaro,  Vera  Cruz,  and  La  Puebla.  Area. 
About  56,900  square  miles.  Desc.  Well  watered, 
and  rich  in  minerals.  Po».  Estimated  at 
1,000,000. 

Mexico,  Gulp  of,  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana  on  the  N.  to  the  coast  of  Tabasco 
and  Yucatan  on  the  S,,  about  800  miles,  and 
from  Cape  Sable  in  Florida  on  the  E.  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico  on  the  W.  about  1000.  Area, 
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800,000  square  miles.  The  current  which  is 
known  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  sets  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  between  Florida  Reefs  and  Cuba,  and 
takes  an  easterly  direction.  Part  of  the  cur- 
rent however  is  turned  westward  by  the  N.W, 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  enters  the  Caril)bean  Sea. 

Mexico,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S.,  145 
miles  N.W.  from  Albany.    Vojp,  4500. 

Mezieres,  mez'-e-air,  an  ancient  and  well- 
built  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Meuse,  124  miles  N.E.  from 
Paris.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  churcli,  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  strong  defensive 
works.  A  suspension-bridge  connects  it  with 
Charleville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse. 
Fop.  5,600.— In  1520,  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
successfully  defended  this  place  against  40,000 
Spaniards,  and,  in  1815,  it  held  out  for  two 
months  against  the  Russians. 

Mezo,  me-zo,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  nume- 
rous places  in  Hungary. 

Miako.    {See  Meaco.) 

Miami,  mi-dm'-i,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Area, 
410  square  miles.  Pop.  25,000, — Another  in. 
Indiana.  Area.  376  square  miles.  Pop.  12,000. 
— Also  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5000. 

Miami,  Great  and  Little,  two  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  which  enter  the  Ohio. 

Miami  oe  the  Lakes,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  Indiana,  and  flows  into 
Lake  Erie. 

MiAVA,  me-a'-va,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Morava,  50  miles  N.E. 
from  Presburg.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and 
linen.    Pop.  10,000. 

Michael,  St.,  the  largest  of  the  island  group 
of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Area.  230  square  miles.  Pro. 
Maize,  wheat,  oranges,  bananas,  yams,  and 
wine.  Manf.  Druggets  and  other  coarse  woollen 
goods  and  common  earthenware.  Pop.  81,000. 
Lat.  37°  44'  N.  Lon.  25°  30'  W.— The  chief 
town  of  the  island  is  Ponte  Delgada,  situated  on 
the  S.  coast. 

Michael,  St.,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5000. 

Michael,  St.,  Moun"T,  a  granite  rock  in 
Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall,  opposite  Marazion.  It 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  has,  on  its 
summit,  a  chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  5th  century,  and  an  old  monas- 
tery, which  has  been  converted  into  a  modern 
dwelling-house.  The  rock  is  defended  by  two 
batteries,  and  there  is  a  small  fishing  village  at 
its  base.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  causeway,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  water. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Oerium  of  Ptolemy,  a 
port  from  which  tin  was  shipped  in  ancient 
times  from  Cornwall  for  seaports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Michael,  St.,  a  river  of  Maryland,  U.S., 
which  enters  Chesapeake  Bay  after  a  course  of 
16  miles. 

MiCHAELSTONE,  mi'-Tcel-stone,  the  name  of 
four  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  three  of 
which  are  in  Glamorgan.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished by  different  affixes,  and  the  population 
of  the  largest  does  not  exceed  2500. 

Michel,  St.,  me'-shel,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4000. 
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Michigan,  mich'-i-gdn,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America.  '  It  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate peninsulas,  which  are  situated  on  either 
side  of  Lake  Michig-an.  The  smaller  or  N.  por- 
tion is  bounded  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  N., 
Wisconsin  on  the  S.W.,  and  Lake  Michigan  on 
the  S.E,;  while  the  larger  part  is  bounded  by 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  N.W.  and  W.,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  on  the  S.,  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie 
on  the  N.E.  and  E.  Area.  56,250  square  miles. 
JDesc.  The  N.  peninsula  is  covered  with  woods, 
Jakos,  and  rivers,  and  is  mountainous  and  rocky ; 
the  S.  is  level,  and  comprises  a  large  extent  of 
prairie-land.  Pro.  Wheat,  oats,  maple-sugar, 
and  wool.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  horses  are  reared  and  fed  in  the  State. 
Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  coal,  gypsum,  limestone, 
and  marl.  Manf.  Unimportant.  There  are 
some  woollen  factories,  saw-mills,  and  grist- 
mills in  various  parts,  and  numerous  iron-forges 
and  furnaces,  tanyards,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries. Fop.  About  750,000.  Lat.  between 
41°  40'  and  47°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  82°  35' 
and  90°  50'  W.— This  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1837. 

Michigan,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  N.  America  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Area.  20,000  square  miles.  It 
has  a  communication  with  Lake  Huron  by  the 
river  or  channel  of  Michillimackinack.  Lat. 
41°  15'  to  45°  35'  N.   Lon.  84°  40'  to  87°  8'  W. 

Michigan,  City,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  forming  the 
terminus  of  several  canals  and  railways.  Fop. 
2500. 

Middlebueg,  mid'-del-hoorg,  a  well-built 
town  of  Holland,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zealand,  situated  in  the  small  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  47  miles  S.W.  from  Rotterdam.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  planted  with 
trees,  and  a  broad  canal.  Some  of  its  streets 
are  wide  and  handsome,  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
regularly  built.  The  market-place  forms  a 
spacious  square,  and  part  of  the  town  is  tra- 
versed by  canals,  several  of  which  are  crossed  by 
drawbridges.  It  has  a  magnificent  Gothic  town- 
hall,  several  churches,  an  old  abbey,  an  exchange, 
theatre,  museum,  barracks,  prison,  a  school  of 
design,  public  library,  and  agricultural  society. 
Manf.  Starch,  glass,  paper,  powder,  chocolate, 
sugar,  leather,  salt,  and  woollen  yarn.  Fop. 
16,000.  — It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  the  unfortunate  Walcheren  expe- 
dition of  1809,  and  in  autumn  is  very  unhealthy. 

MiDDLEHAM,  mid' -del-ham,  a  market-town  of 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  Ure, 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Richmond.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent 
castle,  built  in  1190,  in  which  Edward  IV.  was 
detained  a  prisoner  for  some  time  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick.  Fop.  922 — Middleham  Moor,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  is  a  noted  place  for  training 
of  race-horses. 

Middlesboeough,  mid'-dels-brur,  a  river- 
port  and  parish  of  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
on  the  Tees,  3  miles  E.  from  Stockton.  This  is 
a  port  which  has  risen  for  the  shipment  of  coals. 
It  has  a  church  built  in  1840,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  an  exchange,  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, and  reading  rooms.  Manf.  Earthenware, 
cordage,  and  sailcloth.  The  town  also  contains 
several  large  iron-works  and  yards  for  ship- 
building.   Fop.  19,416. 

Middlesex,  mid' -del-sex,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  containing  the  city  of  London,  and 
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bounded  S.  by  Surrey  and  part  of  Kent,  N.  by 
Hertfordshire,  W.  by  Buckinghamshire,  and  E. 
by  Essex.  The  Thames  divides  it  from  Surrey  and 
Kent,  the  Colne  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  the 
Lea  from  Essex.  There  is  no  natural  boundary 
between  this  county  and  Hertfordshire.  Area.  282 
square  miles.  Besc.  It  has,  for  the  most  part, 
a  gently  undulating  level  surface,  with  consider- 
able inequalities  in  some  parts,  and  level  tracts 
of  land  of  considerable  extent  in  others.  The 
ground  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to- 
wards the  north ;  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Lon- 
don there  is  a  range  of  eminences, — namely, 
Hampstead,  Highgate,  Muswell-hill,  and  others; 
and  a  still  higher  and  more  extensive  ridge  runs 
in  a  N.E.  direction  from  Ux bridge,  through 
Edge  ware  and  Barnet,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enfield  Chase.  Bivers.  The  Thames, 
the  Lea,  and  the  Colne  form  the  boundaries  of 
the  county ;  the  Brent  is  the  chief  river  that  runs 
through  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  New 
River  supplies  great  part  of  the  metropolis  with 
water.  There  are,  besides,  the  Grand  Junction, 
the  Paddington,  and  Regent  canals,  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  promoting  com- 
munication between  the  metropolis  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  Fro. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Middlesex  are  chiefly  employed  in  providing  hay, 
fodder,  milk,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  ne- 
cessary for  the  daily  wants  of  the  metropolis. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  land  is  laid  out  in  mea- 
dow ground  and  pasturage ;  while  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  is  occupied  with  nurseries,  gardens, 
and  pleasure-grounds,  and  about  the  same  ex- 
tent consists  of  arable  land.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  the  chief  corn  crops  that  are  raised,  but  the 
green  crops  are  various,  consisting  of  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  white  and  red  clovers,  rye 
grass,  vetches,  and  mangold  wurtzel ;  willows  for 
the  basket  makers  are  grown  in  great  quantities 
in  marshy  land,  and  this  forms  a  highly  remu- 
nerative branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  of 
this  county.  The  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
land,  uncultivated  heath,  and  commons,  such  as 
Hounslow  Heath,  Finchley  Common,  Enfield 
Chase,  and  others,  which  not  long  ago  existed  in 
Middlesex,  are  now  for  the  most  part  inclosed, 
and  being  brought  into  cultivation.  Fop, 
2,206,485. 

Middlesex,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States.  1.  In  Massachusetts.  Area, 
925  square  miles.  Fop.  162,000.-2.  In  Connec- 
ticut. Area.  345  square  miles.  Fop.  32,000. — 
3.  In  New  Jersey.  Area.  285  square  miles. 
Fop.  30,000.-4.  In  the  east  of  Virginia.  Area, 
105  square  miles.    Fop.  5000. 

MiDDLETON,  mid' -del-ton,  a  market-town  of 
Lancashire,  situated  on  the  Irk,  6  miles  N.E. 
from  Manchester.  It  has  a  church,  several  cha- 
pels for  nonconformists,  and  a  free  grammar- 
school.  Manf.  Cotton  and  silk  goods.  Fop, 
19,635.— Also  the  name  of  various  parishes  in 
England,  none  with  a  population  above  5O0O. 

MiDDLETON,  a  marVet-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  on  a  navigable  stream  of  the  same 
name  flowing  into  Cork  harbour.  It  is  13 
miles  E.  from  the  city  of  Cork,  and  contains  a 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  free  school, 
a  court  house,  market  house,  and  dispensary. 
Manf.  Beer  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  town 
also  possesses  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  provi- 
sions.  Fop.  6000. 

Middletown,  mid'-del-toun,  a  post-township 
of  the  United  States,  in  New  York,  80  miles 
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from  Albany.  Fop.  3000.— 2.  A  city,  port  of  en- 
try, and  capital  of  Middlesex  county,Connccticut, 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  18  miles  N.E.  from 
Nevvhaven.  Fop.  9000. — 3.  A  township  of  New 
Jersey,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Trenton.  Fop. 
3500. 

Middlewich,  mid'-del-wicTc,  a  market-town 
of  Cheshire,  18  miles  E.  from  Chester.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  g-rammar-school,  and  a  public  li- 
brary. Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  goods.  There 
are  salt  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
yield  great  quantities  of  salt.  Fop.  4500. — It 
has  a  station  on  the  Grand  Jmiction  Kailway, 
about  2  miles  from  the  town. 

MiDHUKST,  mid' -hurst,  a  well-built  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  11  miles  N.  from 
Chichester,  on  the  river  Eother,  a  tributary  of 
the  Arun.   Fop.  1340. 

MiDNAPORE,  mid-na-por' ,  a  district  of  Bengal, 
British  India.  Area.  About  4000  square  m.iles, 
Desc.  Hilly  in  the  W.,  but  level  in  other  parts. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Coosy  and  Subunreeka 
rivers.  Fro.  Kice,  indigo,  sugar,  silk,  salt,  v/ax, 
honey,  and  lac.  Manf.  Cotton  cloths  and  gauzes, 
metal  and  shell  ornaments.  Fop.  535,000. 
Lat.  Between  21°  41'  and  22°  57'  N.  Lon.  Be- 
tween 86°  36'  and  87°  59'  E. 

MiDNAPORE,  capital  of  the  above  district,  78 
miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  It  has  a  gaol,  hos- 
pital, and  barracks,  and  is  the  station  of  the 
British  judge  for  the  district,  and  collector. 
Fop.   Not  known. 

Mifflin-,  mif'-Jlin,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Miguel,  San,  mig'-u-el,  a  bay  and  harbour  on 
the  W.  coast  of  New  Granada,  S.  America, 
forming  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Panama.  It  re- 
ceives the  river  Suyea.  Lat.  8°  15'  N.  Lon.  78°\V. 
—Also  the  name  of  several  small  and  unimpor- 
tant towns  in  Portugal,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

Mijiritch,  mij'-i-ritch,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Russia,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  7000.  The  largest  is  in  the  government 
of  Kharkov,  about  80  miles  N.W.  from  the  city 
of  that  name. 

Mikhailoka,  miJc-hai-loo'-Jca,  the  name  of 
several  towns  of  Russia,  neither  with  a  popula- 
tion above  6000. 

MiKLos,  mik'-los,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Hungary,  distinguished  by  various  affixes,  nei- 
ther with  a  population  above  10,000. 

Milan,  mi-ldn'  (Milano,  me-la'-no),  a  city  of 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lombardy, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Olona,  between  the 
Ticino  and  the  Adda,  78  miles  N.E.  from  Turin. 
The  city  is  compactly  built  and  nearly  circular 
in  form.  The  circumference  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  city,  which  forms  the  old  town  of 
Milan,  and  which  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  canal  called  Naviglio  Grande,  is  about  4 
miles ;  but  the  circuit  of  the  outer  walls,  which 
enclose  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  and  are 
entered  by  twelve  gates,  is  about  8  miles.  As 
the  town  is  of  ancient  date  the  streets  are  laid 
out  with  little  regard  to  regularity.  The  pri- 
vate houses  are  well  built  for  the  most  part, 
and  are  generally  from  three  to  five  stories  in 
height ;  the  public  edifices,  however,  display  all 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. Of  these,  the  cathedral  is  the  most 
magnificent  and  most  imposing  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
of  white  marble,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
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treme  lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  488 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  by  252  in  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  spire 
360  feet  in  height.  It  was  commenced  in  1386,  and 
is  not  yet  finished.  These  is  no  building  in 
Europe  that  can  be  compared  with  it  for  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  its  carved 
work.  It  is  adorned  with  at  least  100  pinnacles 
and  spires  of  white  marble,  and  with  upwards 
of  3000  statues,  which  are  placed  in  niches  con- 
structed for  their  reception.  Several  of  the 
other  churches  are  worthy  of  notice,  both  for 
their  architecture  and  the  statues  and  paintings 
of  celebrated  masters  with  which  they  are 
decorated.  The  church  of  St.  Ambrogio  is 
that  in  which  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
formerly  crowned.  Hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  large  and  important  buildings.  The  chief 
of  these  establishments  is  the  Ospidale  Maggiore 
or  Great  Hospital,  in  theS.E.  corner  of  the  city. 
The  lazaretto,  outside  of  the  city,  is  likewise  on 
a  vast  scale.  Of  theatres,  there  are  no  less  than 
nine;  most  of  them  are  small,  but  the  opera- 
house,  La  Scala,  rivals  in  size  and  magnificence 
the  famous  theatre  of  Naples.  The  residences 
of  the  great  families,  though  less  grand  than 
those  of  Rome  and  Genoa,  display  equal  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  several  of  them  possess 
valuable  collections  of  paintings.  A  triumphal 
arch  on  the  road  leading  from  Milan  to  the 
Simplon,  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
an  open  space  on  which  the  citadel  formerly 
stood,  called  the  Arco  della  Face,  is  the  finest  in 
the  city.  On  the  N.W.  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi  is 
an  amphitheatre,  which  was  made  in  1806,  by 
order  of  Bonaparte,  in  imitation  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Romans,  Of  the  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  the  first  is  the  Ambrosian 
College,  with  its  valuable  library  of  60,000  vo- 
lumes and  about  15,000  manuscripts,  together 
with  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings,  statues, 
antiques,  medals,  and  curiosities.  The  college 
of  Brera,  a  seminary  in  which  painting,  sculp- 
ture, drawing,  architecture,  and  engraving  are 
taught,  is  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence.  It  has 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  valuable  MSS.,  an 
observatory,  and  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings, 
formed  by  the  French  government  out  of  the 
property  of  dissolved  monasteries.  In  addition 
to  these,  Milan  also  contains  the  imperial  college 
of  Porto  Nuovo,  several  lyceums  and  gymna- 
siums, an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  acade- 
mies of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  agriculture, 
a  conservatory  of  music,  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and,  at  the  mint,  a  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  The  other  public  buildings 
of  interest  besides  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  the  archbishop's  palace, 
the  royal  palace,  the  Palazzo  Marini,  now  the 
custom-house  and  treasury,  the  Broletto  or 
municipal  palace,  the  Caserma  barracks,  and 
the  house  of  correction  near  the  Porto  Nuovo. 
Manf.  Silks,  ribbons,  lace,  velvets,  cotton,  car- 
pets, jewellery,  glass,  porcelain,  and  paper. 
There  are  various  other  manufactures  on  a  small 
scale,  and  it  is  the  largest  book-mart  in  Italy. 
Fop.  196,110,  besides  the  garrison.  Z«^.  45°28' 
N.  Lon.  9^  11'  E.— Milan  was  founded  400  B.C., 
and  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy  which  have 
survived  the  devastation  of  ages,  and  retained 
their  former  celebrity  in  modern  times.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages ; 
but  it  always  rose  from  its  misfortunes  with  new 
lustre.   In  1796,  the  French,  under  Bonaparte, 
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made  themselves  masters  of  it ;  but,  in  1799, 
they  were  driven'  from  it  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French,  and  continued  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy  until  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte,  in  1814.  In  1815  it  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  Napoleon  III. 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  king-  of  Sardinia,  en- 
tered it  in  triumph  in  June,  1859,  after  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
defeated ;  and  before  the  close  of  that  year,  Lom- 
bardy  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  Milan  once  more  became  an 
Italian  city. 

Milan,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Como,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Ticino,  on  the  S.  by  Lodi  and  Pavia,  and  on  the 
E.  bv  the  Adda.  Area.  1155  square  miles.  Fop. 
94S,320. 

Milan",  the  name  of  numerous  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Milanese,  mil'-a-neese,  an  old  division  of 
Italy,  which  included  Lombardy  and  the  E. 
part  of  Piedmont. 

Milazzo,  or  Melazzo,  me-lat'-so^  a  fortified 
seaport-town  of  Sicily,  18  miles  W.  from  Mes- 
sina. It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town, 
both  irregularly  built,  but  so  strongly  defended 
as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  It  has  an  export 
trade  in  wine,  fruit,  silk,  corn,  oil,  and  rags. 
Top.  10,493.  In  August,  1860,  this  place  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the  troops  of  Gari- 
baldi; and  it  was  from  this  town  that  the  Dic- 
tator of  Sicily  sent  the  letter  which  contained 
his  refusal  to  obey  his  sovereign,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  when  the  Neapolitans  urged  him  to 
enter  Naples,  and  drive  their  king,  Francis  II., 
from  his  dominions. — The  Gulf  op  Milazzo 
extends  to  the  E.  about  10  miles,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  engagements  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Mildenhall,  mil-den-haiil,  a  small  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  situated  on  the 
Lark,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsome  church,  several 
ch.apels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  mechanics' 
institute.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 
JPop.  4046.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union 
district. 

Mile-End,  mile  end,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  which  now  forms  an  eastern  suburb 
of  London,  and  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  metropolis.   Fop.  73,064, 

Mileto,  me-lai'-to,^  a  town  of  Naples  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  45  miles  N.E. 
irom  Reggio.  It  has  a  bishop's  palace  and  a 
cathedral.    Fop.  2000. 

MiLFORD,  mil'-ford,  the  name  of  numerous 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  6000. 

Milfohd,  New,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000. 

MiLFoRD  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  in 
Wales,  county  of  Pembroke.  It  is  completely 
land-locked,  and  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 

MiLFORD  Haven,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, on  the  northern  shore  of  Mil  ford 
Haven,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Pembroke.  The 
houses  are  built  with  neatness,  and  even  ele- 
gance. It  has  a  church  with  a  lofty  tower,  a 
custom-house,  a  plain  but  commodious  building, 
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several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a 
mechanics'  institute.  Milford  formerly  con- 
tained a  royal  dockyard,  an  arsenal,  and  slips 
for  building  vessels,  but  these  were  abandoned 
in  1814  for  Pembroke  Docks,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  haven.  It  was  also  a  station  for  packets 
sailing  to  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  coal  and  timber,  and  vessels 
for  the  merchant  service  are  still  built  here. 
Fop.  3710. 

MiLHAU,  or  MiLLATj,  me-lo,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  on  the  Tarn, 
30  miles  S.E.  from  Rodez.  Mavf.  Silk  twist, 
broad  -  cloth,  chamois  leather,  and  leather 
gloves.    Fop.  12,636. 

Military  Frontier,  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
country,  extending  from  the  Adriatic,  along  the 
S.  borders  of  lllyria,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Transylvania,  and  originally  intended 
to  form  a  barrier  to  protect  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  Turks.  It  is  a  crown  land  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts or  comraanderies,  each  of  which  is  placed 
under  a  military  officer  of  high  rank.  The 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  military  organiza- 
tion, and  furnish  about  85,000  well-trained  and 
disciplined  troops  in  time  of  war.  Area,  12,900 
square  miles.    Fop.  1,010,000, 

MiLLESiMO,  mil-lai'-se-mu,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  Bormida,  42  miles  S.W.  from 
Alessandria.  Vo}?.  1251. — 'Ihis  was  the  scene 
of  severe  lighting  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
Austrians,  in  1798. 

MiLo,  mi'-lo,  the  ancient  Melos,-an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
65  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Malea  in  the  Morea. 
Area.  65  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
volcanic,  and  generally  barren.  Fop.  4000.  Lat. 
36°  45'  N.    Lon.  24°  23'  E. 

Milton,  mil' -ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Milton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Kent,  lying 
immediately  E.  of  Gravesend,  of  which  it  forms 
part.    Fop.  10,897. 

Milton,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3500. 

Milton-next-Sittingbot7rne,  mil'-ton,  a 
market-town  and  parish  of  Kent,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Faversham.  Fop.  2731. — Tliis  place  is 
noted  for  its  oyster-fisheries. 

Milwaukie,  mil-waiv'-ke,  a  county  of  Wis- 
consin, U.S.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Area.  240  square  miles.  Fop.  62,518. — Also, 
the  name  of  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
situated  on  the  river  Milwaukie,  67  miles  E, 
from  Madison.    Fop.  21,000. 

MiN,  min,  a  river  of  China,  which  rises  in  the 
black-tea  district,  and  drains  tlie  province  of 
Fo-kiam.  It  falls  into  the  strait  of  Formosa, 
in  lat.  26°  8'  N.,  long.  119°  -10'  E. 

MiNAB,  or  MiNAW,  me-nab',  a  maritim.e  town 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  35  miles 
from  Ormuz.  Fop.  about  8000.  This  town  is 
situated  in  a  tract  so  fertile  that  it  is  called 
the  "  Garden  of  Persia."  Lat.  27°  8'  N.  Lon. 
56°  49'  E. 

MiNAS  Geraes,  mef-nas  je-ra'-ais,  a  province 
of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bahia,  on  the 
E.  by  the  same  province  and  Espirita  Santa,  and 
S.  by  San  Paulo.  Area.  About  200,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco.  It  is 
the  highest  table-land  in  Brazil,  and  is  the 
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richest  of  its  provinces.  Fro.  Maize,  sugar, 
cotlee,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Minerals.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  diamonds.  Pop.  Estimated 
at  1,300,000.  Lat.  Between  14°  25'  and  23''  S. 
Long.  Between  40°  37'  and  53°  20'  W. 

MiNCHiNO  Hampton,  min'-chingy  an  irregu- 
larly-built market-town  of  p]ngland,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, on  the  Cotswold  hills,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
Stroud,  and  12  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  side  aisles 
and  a  tower.  TLTa;?/.  Woollen  cloths.  Po^^.  4147. 

MiNCio,  min'-cho,  a  large  river  of  Italy,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and,  after  a 
course  of  38  miles,  falling  into  the  Po,  8  miles 
below  Mantua. 

Mindanao,  or  Magindanao,  min-da-na'-o, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in 
the  Asiatic  archipelago.  Area.  Estimated  at 
36,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and 
densely  wooded  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
while  other  parts  consist  of  fine  prairie  land  and 
\vell-watered  meadows.  Pro.  Wax,  cassia,  pep- 
per, rice,  and  rattans.  Mi7ierals.  Gold,  nitre, 
and  sulphur.  Pop.  may  be  estimated  at  150,000. 
Lat.  of  Samboangar,  5°  50'  N.   Lon.  122°  6'  E. 

MiNDEN,  min'-den,  a  strongly-fortified  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Weser, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  600  feet  in 
IcMgth,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Hanover,  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  several  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan-house,  museum,  hospitals,  and  various 
schools.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  9S00.  It  is 
noted  for  the  battle  of  Minden,  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  in  1759,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  the  Rhine. 

MiNDOEO,  rdin-do'-ro,  one  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Luzon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro.  Area.  Estimated  at 
4115  square  miles.  Po^.  30,000.  ia^.  Between 
12°  21'  and  13°  30'  N.  Lon.  Between  120°  24' 
and  121°  24'  E. 

MiNEHEAD,  mine'-hed,  a  small  and  unimportant 
market-town  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Somer- 
setshire, situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Bridgewater.  It  has  a  hand- 
some church,  a  custom-house,  a  town-hall,  and 
a  fine  quay  which  projects  into  the  sea.  It  has 
a  trade  in  corn  and  coals.    Pop.  1500. 

MiNGRELiA,  min-gre'-le-a,  a  province  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  bounded  by  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  W.,  Imiretja  on  the  S.E.,  and 
Guriel  on  the  S.  Area.  2365  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous;  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
productive  in  the  valleys.  The  country  has 
been  frequently  devastated  by  wars.  Pop. 
Estimated  at  100,000. 

MiNHO.    {See  En  TEE  Dueko  e  Minho.) 

MiNHO,  meen'-yo,  a  river  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, which  rises  in  Galicia,  near  Lugo,  and,  after 
a  course  of  130  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  a  few 
miles  below  Valen9a.  It  forms  part  of  the  N. 
boundary  of  Portugal. 

MiNiATO,  San,  me-ne-a'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  on  the  Arno,  29  miles  S.W.  from 
Florence.  It  is  the  original  seat  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.    Pop.  15,063. 

Minnesota,  min'-ne-so'-ta,  one  of  tlie  United 
States  of  N.  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
British  America,  S.  by  Iowa,  E.  by  Wisconsin 
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and  Lake  Superior,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  the 

Nebraska  territory.  Area.  Estimated  at  142,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  An  elevated  region,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  what  is  called  r<jlling  or  un- 
dulating prairie  land.  It  is  hilly  in  the  W.  and 
well  wooa).d  in  the  S.  It  has  no  mountains, 
properly  so  called,  but  abounds  with  lakes,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  grain.  Pop. 
172,123.  This  country  was  constituted  a  terri- 
tory in  1849,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  Stale  in  1858. 

MiNOHCA,  mi-nor'-lca,  one  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  30  miles  E. 
from  Majorca,  .^rea.  260  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  surface  is  very  uneven,  but  it  contains  no 
considerable  elevations,  except  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  called  Monte  Toro.  The 
soil  is  in  general  unproductive  in  the  low  lands 
but  fertile  in  the  higher  grounds.  Vegetation 
is  in  general  luxuriant.  Pro.  Corn,  wine,  flax, 
hemp,  saffron,  vrool,  honey,  wax,  capers,  and 
cheese.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
fine  marble.  Pop.  About  14,000.  Lat.  Between 
39°  47'  and  40°  20'  N.  Lon.  Between  3°  50'  and 
4°  24'  E.  The  British  took  possession  of 
Minorca  inl70S,  and  held  it  until  1758,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  a  French  fleet  and  army.  At 
the  peace  of  1763  it  was  restored  to  Britain,  but 
in  1782,  it  was  again  taken  from  them  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  once  more  occupied  by 
the  British  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1802. 

Minsk,  minsTc,  an  extensive  province  of 
European  Kussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
government  of  Vitepsk,  S.  by  Volhynia,  E.  by 
Mohilev  and  Tchernigov,  and  W.  by  Wilna  and 
Grodno.  Area.  34,500  square  miles.  Desc. 
Dry  and  sandy  in  the  N.  and  intersected  with 
large  marshes  in  the  S,,  the  soil  however  is 
tolerably  productive  in  all  parts.  The  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  province  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley, 
rye,  hemp,  flax,  potash,  and  tar.  Manf.  Woollen 
cloth,  glass,  and  Russian  leather.  Pop.  986,471, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews  and  descendants  of  the 
old  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lat. 
Between  51°  12'  and  55°  50'  N.  Lon.  Between 
25°  10'  and  30°  45'  E. 

Minsk,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  province, 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Beresina,  155 
miles  E.  from  Grodno.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
It  has  no  remarkable  public  buildings  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  theatre. 
Pop.  27,000. 

Minster,  mhi'-ster,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

MiosEN,  me-o'-zen,  a  large  lake  of  Norway, 
to  the  N.  of  Christiana.  Ext.  65  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  12.— A  railway  has  been  con- 
structed to  connect  this  lake  with  Christiana. 

MiQUELON,  me-ke'-lon,  a  desert  island,  15 
miles  W.  of  Cape  May,  in  Newfoundland.  It  is 
the  most  westerly  of  the  three  islands  of  St. 
Pierre,  or  St.  Peter,  with  which  it  constitutes  a 
colonial  dependency  belonging  to  France.  Pop. 
About  2000.    Lat.  47°  N.    Lon.  56°  20'  W. 

MiKAMicni,  or  Mikachi,  mir'-a-me-she',  a 
bay  and  river  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, British  N.  America.  The  bay  is  in  lat. 
47°  10'  N.,  lon.  65°  W.,  and  forms  the  estuary 
of  the  river  Miramichi,  which  falls  into  it  after 
a  course  of  125  miles. 

Miranda,  me-ran'-da,  the  name  of  two  towns 
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in  Portugal,  neither  ^vith  a  population  above 
5000. 

Miranda,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  Spain, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

MiKECouRT,  meer'-koor,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vosges,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Epinal.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
•commerce,  and  has  a  public  Ubrary,  hospital,  and 
a  college.  Manf.  Violins,  guitars,  barrel-organs, 
^md  other  musical  instruments.   Pop.  5500. 

MiRFiELD,  mir'-feeld,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N.E. 
from  Huddersfield.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  9263.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

MiRiM,  me-reem',  a  lake  of  S.  America,  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Uruguay,  communicating  with 
the  Lake  dos  Patos  on  the  N.  by  the  Mirim 
river.  Mxt.  115  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
10  miles.  It  receives  several  rivers,  liat.  33° 
S.    Lon.  53°  W. 

MiRTA,  or  Meerta,  mir'-ta,  a  town  of  India, 
in  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Joodpoor  or  Marwar,  68 
miles  from  Joodpoor.  Fop.  26,000.  Lat.  26° 
39'  N.    Lon.   74°  4'  E. 

MiRZAPORE,  mir-za-por' ,  a  town  and  district 
of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  on 
the  Ganges.  The  town  is  33  miles  S.VV.  from 
Benares,  and  is  a  flourishing  trading  place,  being 
the  chief  mart  in  the  province  for  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  carpets,  and  hardware.  Fop).  80,000. — 
The  District  is  level  and  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  It 
contains  limestone,  also  iron,  and  sandstone. 
Fop.  833,000.  Lat.  Between  23°  50'  and  25°  15' 
N.    Lon.  Between  82°  11'  and  83°  30'  E. 

MiSENO,  me-sai'-no,  a  promontory  of  S.  Italy, 
9  miles  S.W.  from  Naples.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Roman  port  of  Misenum  are  near  this 
headland. 

MisKOLCz,  mis'-coUz,  a  large  and  well-built 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Borsod,  28 
miles  W.  from  Tokay.  It  has  numerous 
churches,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine. 
The  iron  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  mines  is 
the  best  that  Hungary  produces.  Fop.  28,500. 

MissAGLiA,  mis-ml'-ye-a,  a  market-town  of 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  14  miles  S.E.  from  Como. 
Fop.  1000. 

Mississippi,  mis' -sis-sip' -pi,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America,  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee, 
E.  by  Alabama,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Louisiana,  and  W.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
from  which  states  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mississippi  river.  Area.  47,150  square  miles. 
Desc.  Elevated  in  the  N.  and  E,,  but  flat  and 
marshy  in  the  S.  and  W.  Fivers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Mississippi,  Pearl,  Pascagoula, 
Yazoo,  Big  Black,  Tennessee,  and  the  western 
branches  of  the  Tombigbee.  Fro.  Cotton  is  the 
staple.  Peaches  and  figs  are  the  fruits  most 
easily  produced.  Apples,  plums,  lemons,  and 
oranges  are  also  common.  Maize,  rice,  the 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  all 
vegetables  common  to  Europe  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Manf.  Unimportant,  consisting 
chiefly  of  agricultural  implements.  There  are 
many  corn-mills,  saw-mills,  and  tan-yards  in 
ditferent  parts  of  the  state.  Fop.  791,000. 
Lat.  Between  30°  12'  and  35°  N.  Lon.  Between 
8S°  12'  ond  91°  45'  W.  This  state  was  separated 
from  Georgia  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
distinct  state  in  1817. 

Mississippi,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.  1.  In  Arkansas,  U.S.  .4rea.  1000  square 
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miles.  Fop.  3000,  of  whom  a  third  are  coloured. 
— 2.  In  Missouri,  U.S.  Area.  400  square  miles. 
Fop.  4000,  of  whom  a  third  are  coloured. 

Mississippi,  or  English  River,  issues  from 
La  Crosse  Lake,  British  N.  America,  and,  after 
a  course  of  650  miles,  enters  Hudson's  Bay,  50 
miles  W.  of  Cape  Churchill,  under  the  name  of 
the  Churchill  river. 

Mississippi,  "  the  Great  Water,"  the  principal 
river  of  North  America,  and  the  common  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  waters  that  fall  on  the 
immense  valley  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the 
E.,  are  carried  to  the  ocean.  The  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  issue  from  a  number  of  small 
lakes  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
in  lat.  47°  15'  N.,  lon.  95°  W.  ;  and  the 
river,  receiving  a  great  number  of  tributaries 
in  its  course,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
numerous  outlets.  Its  total  length  is  estimated 
at  3160  miles;  but  from  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  one  of  its  largest  tributaries,  it  is 
nearly  4500  miles.  In  breadth  it  varies  greatly, 
being  from  300  to  900  yards  across  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  from  2000  to  2500  yards 
from  bank  to  bank  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Missouri.  At  New  Orleans  it  is  rather  less 
than  1500  yards  in  breadth,  though  its  general 
width  along  the  delta  is  somewhat  less. 
At  New  Orleans,  and  below  it  in  dry  sea- 
sons, the  depth  is  about  100  feet ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  more  than  130  feet  deep  at  the 
distance  of  100  miles  above  that  city  ;  thence  to 
the  Arkansas  its  depth  may  average  nearly  50 
feet ;  and  between  that  and  the  Missouri  it  varies 
from  25  to  35  feet,  when  the  water  is  at  its 
lowest  height.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  Mississippi  is  at  its  ordinary  level  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  its  course,  but  its  volume  is 
considerably  increased  at  the  latter  end  of 
March,  by  the  water  which  pours  into  it  from 
the  basins  of  its  chief  central  tributaries— the 
Red  River,  Arkansas,  and  Ohio.  By  this  time 
the  ice  that  covered  the  lakes  and  streams  from 
which  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  issue,  has  broken  up,  and  the  great  an- 
nual flood  of  these  rivers  commences,  which 
causes  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi  to  over- 
flow its  banks  and  inundate  the  flats  or  wide 
bottoms  on  either  side  of  the  river  for  several 
miles  inland,  except  in  places  where  the  influx  of 
the  water  is  checked  by  huge  embankments 
called  leoeesy  that  are  raised  for  the  purpose  in 
many  parts  along  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
either  side,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Orleans.  This  inundation  reaches  its 
height  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  July,  and  continues  until  the  beginnings 
of  August,  when  the  waters  gradually  sink  to 
their  usual  level,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  rise  in  October,  retain  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  height  to  which  the  water 
rises  on  the  lowlands  by  the  river's  side  varies 
considerably ;  on  the  bottoms  along  the  upper 
half  of  its  course  it  seldom  rises  above  4  or  5 
feet,  and  in  these  places  the  inundation  only 
lasts  for  a  few  weeks,  while  in  the  lower  half 
the  river  has  often  been  known  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  18  or  20  feet  above  its  usual  level,  and 
the  lands  about  the  delta  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are,  in  consequence, 
often  submerged  from  April  to  August.  At 
New  Orleans,  the  inundation  often  extends  to 
places  30  and  40  miles  distant  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  while  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio, 
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which  is  1000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  flood  extends  on  either  side  to  a 
distance  of  10  or  15  miles.  In  some  parts  the 
channel  of  the  river  lies  between  high  and 
steep  banks,  generally  of  limestone,  which  are 
called  bluffs,  and  which  attain  in  some  places  an 
elevation  of  200  or  300  feet.  The  principal 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  W. 
side,  are  the  Minnesota,  the  Ked  River,  the 
Washita,  the  Arkansas,  the  St  Francis,  the 
White  River,  the  Missouri,  the  Riviere  des 
Moines,  and  the  St.  Peter's.  On  the  E.  side 
there  are  the  Yazoo,  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee, 
the  Wabash,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Illinois,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  about  18 
miles  above  the  Missouri.  About  250  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  the  navigation 
is  difficult,  and  obstructed  by  rapids.  About  15 
miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Minnesota  occur 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  above  which  the  water 
is  630  yards  wide ;  and  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
26  feet.  Below  the  falls  it  is  only  200  yards  in 
breadth.  Above  the  Arkansas,  the  current  at 
low  water  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  and  at  high  water,  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  As  the  river  approaches  the  sea 
the  velocity  of  the  current  diminishes  to  one 
third,  and  afterwards  to  one  half.  The  river  is 
navigated  by  numerous  steamboats;  but  the 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  trunks 
of  trees  which  project  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river  in  many  parts,  and  which  are  termed 
"snags"  and"  sawyers,"  the  former  being  im- 
movable, while  the  latter  move  up  and  down 
under  the  influence  of  the  water  with  a  motion 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  sawyer  at 
work.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  its  course, 
which  are  distinguished  by  numbers  instead  of 
names,  and  on  its  banks  and  on  those  of  its  tribu- 
taj-ies  are  numerous  towns  and  cities  of  impor- 
tance, among  which  are  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  which  offered  such  a  determined  resis- 
tance to  the  Federal  troops  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  and  the  Seceded  States. 

Missolonghi.    {See  Mesolonghi.) 

Missouri,  mis-soor'-i,  one  of  the  United  States 
which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Iowa,  on  the  S. 
by  Arkansas,  on  the  E.  by  Kansas  and  the  Ne- 
braska and  Indian  territories,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Area. 
65,000  square  miles.  Besc.  The  surface  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  prairies  and  table-lands, 
well  watered  and  covered  in  some  parts  with 
thick  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive. 
Mivers.  The  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Pro. 
Maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  cotton,  fruit,  grapes, 
vegetables,  and  tobacco.  Large  herds  of  cattle, 
hogs,  and  horses  are  reared.  Minerals.  Iron, 
coal,  zinc,  antimony,  and  manganese.  Manf. 
unimportant ;  some  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
are  made,  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
state  contains  numerous  tan-yards,  iron-works, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  1,182,000.  Lat. 
Between  36°  30'  and  40°  30'  N.  Lon.  Between 
89°  13'  and  95°  35'  W.— This  state  was  taken 
from  Louisiana  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  distinct  state  in  1821. 

Missouri,  "  Mud  River,"  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  North  America,  which  issues  from 
three  principal  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  explored  in  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  by  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  sailed  up  the 
stream  to  its  source.  At  the  distance  of  2858 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  divided  into  three 
l)ranches,  an4  having  ascended  the  most  north- 
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ernof  these,  namely,  Jefferson  River,  to  the  dis- 
tance of 248  miles,  the  party  reached  the  extreme: 
navigable  point  of  the  Missouri,  making  the  total 
distance  to  which  they  had  navigated  itfi  waters. 
3096  miles,  of  which  429  lay  within  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Missouri  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi in  lat.  37°  30'N.  and  lon.  90°  15'  VV.,  18  miles^ 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  to  the  Grand  Falls,  whiclb 
is  a  distance  of  2575  miles,  may  be  generally 
deemed  good.  Above  these  it  meets  with; 
various  interruptions,  and  another  fall  of  the 
depth  of  19  feet  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  its- 
course  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  so  irregular  that- 
Captain  Lewis  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Crooked 
Falls.  There  is  another  irregular  rapid  above 
this,  and  a  third  beautiful  fall  over  a  rock, 
which,  without  a  single  indentation  and  with 
an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed  by 
art,  stretches  itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Over  this  the  water  falls  perpendicularly  in 
an  uninterrupted  sheet,  to  the  depth  of  50 
feet.  Its  waters  are  turbid,  and  its  stream 
rapid,  whilst  the  land  along  its  banks  consists 
of  rich  bottoms  and  savannahs  and  extensivo 
prairies. 

MisTRA,  mis'-tra,  a  town  of  Greece,  m  the 
Morea.  30  miles  S.  from  Tripolitza.  Six  miles; 
N.E.  from  it  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Sparta^ 
Fop.  1500, 

MiTCHAM,  mitch'-am,  a  small  market-towm 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Surrey,  on  the; 
Wandle,  8  miles  S.  from  London.  It  has  a. 
church  and  numerous  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, with  mills  for  printing  calicoes,  silks,, 
and  shawls.  Manf.  Blacking,  vinegar,  japanned 
ware,  and  lucifer  matches.    Pop.  5078. 

MiTROviTZ,  mit'-ro-veetz,  a  town  of  Austria,, 
in  the  military  frontier,  24  miles  S.W.  from. 
Peterwardein.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Peterwardein  regiments.   Fop.  5500. 

MiTTAU,  mit'-tou,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Courland,  situated  on  the 
Aa,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Riga.  It  has  several 
Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Lutheran  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  theatre,  observatory,  school  of 
surgery,  and  benevolent  institutions.  Manf. 
Linen  goods  and  soap.  Fop.  12,000.  Lat.  56° 
38' N.  io7i.  23°  43' E. 

MiTTWETDA,  mit'-vi-da,  a  town  of  Saxony,  25 
miles  S.E.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  linen  fabrics.   Fop.  7000. 

MiTYLENE,  7nit'-i-le'-ne,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belosging  to  Turkey,  near 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Area.  About  276 
square  miles.  Besc.  Traversed  by  a  range  of 
movmtains  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  attain- 
ing an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  feet.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  coast.  Fro. 
Fruits,  cotton,  oil,  pitch,  wine,  and  corn.  Fop, 
Estimated  at  40,000.  Lat.  39°  to  39°  20'  N.  Lon. 
25°  50'  to  26°  35'  E. 

MiXTECAPAN,  mix'-te-ca-pan',  a  table-land  of 
Mexico,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Oaxaca.  It  has  an  average  height 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mobile,  mo-beel',  a  seaport  city  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  a  town  of  West  Florida,  but 
now  the  capital  of  the  Mobile  county,  in  Ala- 
bama, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  135  miles  N.E. 
from  New  Orleans.  In  1839  it  was  destroyed 
b^  ftre,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt.  Its  bay  is  de- 
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fended  by  a  fort,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  It  had 
a  very  large  trade  in  corn  and  cotton,  but  this 
decreased  considerably  during  the  war  between 
the  United  and  Seceded  States.  Fop.  29,000. 
Lat.  30=^  10'  N.    Lon.  88^  15'  W. 

Mobile,  a  deep,  broad,  and  navigable  river 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
rivers.  After  a  course  of  forty  miles  from  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers,  it  enters  Mobile  Bay, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  30^  15'  N. 

Mocha,  mo'-ka,  an  island  of  Chili,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Arauco,  resorted  to 
"by  whalers  and  trading  vessels  for  wood  and 
water.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  2 
broad.   Lat.  38°  2i'  S.    ion.  74°  W. 

Mocha,  or  Mokha  (Arab,  mo-lca'),  a  city  of 
Yemen,  in  Arabia,  the  principal  port  of  that 
country  on  the  Red  Sea,  40  miles  N.  from  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  from  the  sea  is  handsome,  the  houses 
being  beautifully  white  and  clean  in  appearance, 
while  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  flat  roofs  which 
are  adopted  in  c\\  oriental  cities,  are  broken  by 
several  elegantly-built  mosques  and  mauso- 
leums, and  a  number  of  minarets  of  considerable 
height.  The  interior  is,  however,  fllthy,  and 
many  of  the  habitations  are  in  a  ruinous  state. 
The  best  houses,  in  general,  are  those  which 
face  the  sea.  The  main,  and  almost  sole  staple 
of  Mocha,  is  coffee,  for  which  this  part  of 
Arabia  is  famed;  the  other  chief  exports  are 
gum-arabic,  myrrh,  frankincense,  balm  of  Gilead, 
senna,  sharks'  fins,  rhinoceros'  horns  and  hides, 
acacia,  and  civet.  Fop.  7000.  Lat.  13°  20'  N. 
Lon.  43°  20'  E. 

MoDBURY,  mod'-her-e,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire,  11  miles  E.  from  Plymouth, 
with  a  fine  old  parish  church,  surmounted  by  a 
tall  spire.  It  was  a  borough  town  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.    Fop.  IQ2\. 

MoDENA,  mod'-e-7ia,  a  province  of  Italy,  for- 
merly a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lombardy, 
on  tiie  S.  by  Tuscany,  on  the  E.  by  Bologna, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Parma  and  Genoa.  Area. 
2326  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  an  inland  tract 
of  country,  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  which 
attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  Monte 
Cimone,  nearly  6976  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Crostolo, 
the  Panaro,  and  the  Secchia.  Fro.  Corn,  wine, 
fruit,  olives,  mulberry-trees,  and  hemp.  Mine- 
raU.  Iron  and  marble.  Fop.  About  260,000.  In 
1796,  the  duke  of  Modena  was  expelled  from  his 
dominions  by  the  French.  In  1814,  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  restored  the  territory  of  Modena 
to  his  son,  the  archduke  Francis  of  Este.  In 
August,  1859,  the  JNational  Assembly,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  declared  the  forfeiture  of 
Francis  V.,  and  any  other  prince  of  the  house 
of  Hansbvrg-Lorraine,  to  the  ducal  throne. 
After  which,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Modenese  state  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  under  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

Modena,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Penaro  and  Secchia,  24  miles 
N.W.  from  Bologna.  It  has  a  citadel,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  the  streets  clean  and  regular, 
almost  all  of  them  having  arcades  on  either 
side,  under  which  the  passengers  walk.  The 
finest  public  building  is  the  ducal  palace,  in  a 
large  square,  with  a  picture-gallery,  extensive 
library,  and  gardens.   The  cathedral  is  in  the 
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Romanesque  style,  and  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  marble  tower,  and  a  wooden  bucket 
which  is  carefully  preserved  in  it,  and  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Modenese  and  the 
Bolognese.  The  other  buildings  of  interest  are 
the  hospitals,  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  law, 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  theatre,  and  the 
museum  and  public  library,  which  contain  some 
good  scientific  collections.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
hempen  goods,  sail-cloth,  hats,  leather,  glass, 
and  silk.  Fop.  55,512.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Sigonius  the  antiquary,  Fallopius,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  and  the  poet  Tassoni.  Under  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  I.  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Tanaro, 

Modern,  or  Modob,  uno-deni',  a  town  of 
Hungary,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Presburg.  It  Is 
the  seat  of  the  Lutheran  superintendent  for 
Hungary  on  this  side  of  the  Danube.  Fop. 
5000. 

MoDiCA,  mod'-e-lca,  a  town  of  SicOy,  near  the 
river  Scicli,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse.  Fop, 
17,000. 

'  MoDiGLiANA,  mod'-eel-ye-a'-na,  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  on  the  Marzeno,  38  miles  N.E.  from 
Florence.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has 
several  churches  and  a  castle.    Fop.  3000. 

MoDLiNGr,  mo-dling,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  or  province  of  the  Lower 
Eno.  Manf.  Muslins  and  woollen  goods.  Fop. 
3500. 

MoEN",  mo'-en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic,  separated  from  Zealand  by  the  Uif 
Sound,  and  from  Falster  by  the  Groen  Sound. 
Area.  87  square  miles.  Desc.  For  the  most 
part  level,  and  defended  on  the  E.  by  a  precipi- 
tous coast.  Fop.  13,500.  Lat,  54°  57'  N.  Lon, 
12°  25'  E. 

McEBis  Lake,  me'-ris,  a  lake  in  Central 
Egypt,  occupying  the  N.  part  of  the  valley  of 
Faioum.  Ext.  30  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
6.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  when  the  Nile 
overflows  its  banks,  it  receives  the  surplus 
waters  which  have  entered  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict through  a  canal  cut  for  the  purpose.  The 
lake  is  now  called  Birket-al-Keroun.  Lat. 
29°  30'  N.    Lon.  32°  E. 

Moffat,  mof'-fat,  a  parish  and  market-town 
of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  on  the  Annan, 
situated  19  miles  N.E.  from  Dumfries.  The 
principal,  or  rather  the  only  street,  is  spacious, 
and  contains  several  good  inns  and  lodging- 
houses.  The  town  also  contains  three  churches, 
a  market-house,  baths,  and  assembly-rooms.  It 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 
Fop.  2232. 

Moffat  Hills,  a  mountain-range  dividing 
Dumfries-shire  from  the  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Peebles.  Its  culminating  point  is  Hartfell, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  3305  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  Tweed,  Clyde,  and 
Annan  have  their  sources  in  this  chain. 

Mogador,  or  Suebrah,  mog'-a-dor,  a  con- 
siderable seaport  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic, 
132  miles  S.W.  from  Morocco.  It  stands  on  a 
low  flat  sandy  desert,  which  separates  it  from  the 
cultivated  country  in  the  interior.  It  has  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea,  the  houses 
being  all  l)uilt  of  stone,  and  beautifully  white. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  more 
properly  be  called  a  citadel,  containing  the  Cus- 
tom-house, the  Treasury,  and  the  houses  of  the 
foreign  merchants.  The  other  part  is  inhabited 
by  the  Jewish  population,  and,  on  all  sides,  is 
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defended  by  very  strong-  batteries.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  island  lying  to  the  S.  of  Mog-ador. 
JExp.  Wool,  hides,  skins,  gum,  wax,  almonds, 
feathers,  gold  dust,  wrought  iron,  hardwares, 
and  cotton  goods.  Imp.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  European  manufactures.  Fop.  17,000, 
of  whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.  Lat.  31°  50'  N. 
Zon.  9°  20'  W.— This  place  was  founded  in  1760 
by  the  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet,  and,  in  1844,  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  under  Prince  de  Join- 
ville. 

MoGUEE,  mo-gmr',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  situated  on  the  Tinto,  7  miles 
E.  from  Huclva.  It  has  an  old  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, which  is  preserved  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. Fop.  6700.  It  was  at  the  convent 
above  mentioned  that  Columbus  craved  charity 
for  himself  and  his  son  in  1484,  and  received 
assistance  from  the  prior,  who  was  the  means  of 
enabling  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  Near 
this  is  the  port  of  Palos,  whence  he  sailed,  in 
1492. 

Mogul  Empire,  The,  mo-guV^  an  empire 
"which  at  one  time  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Northern  India.  It  was  founded  by 
Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlane,  in  1526,  and  lasted  until  1749,  when 
the  Mogul  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
Eohillas,  and  the  empire  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  petty  sovereignties.  The  descen- 
dants of  .  the  early  emperors,  however,  still 
retained  the  nominal  title,  and  were  allowed  to 
reside  at  Delhi  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  In  1857  the  last  king  of  Delhi  and 
head  of  the  Mogul  empire  joined  in  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  was  transported  to  Rangoon,  where 
he  soon  after  died.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
the  empire  of  Hindostan  had  been  proclaimed 
under  "Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Mogul  empire, 
which  had  existed  in  name  since  1749,  became 
de  facto  a  thing  of  the  past. 

MoHACS,  or  MoHATz,  mo'-Jiats,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  23  miles 
S.E.  from  Funfkirchen.  It  has  several  churches, 
a  college,  and  is  a  station  for  steamers  plying  on 
the  Danube.  Fop.  10,000.— In  1526,  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  here  by  the  Turks,  their 
king,  Louis  II.,  being  slain  on  the  field  with 
upwards  of  20,000  soldiers.  In  1687,  the  Turks 
■were  also  defeated  here  by  the  Imperialists 
under  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Mohawks,  mo'-haioks,  a  race  of  American 
Indians,  one  of  the  six  tribes  which  compose  the 
confederation  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations. 
{See  Ieoquots.)  The  Mohawks  dwell  partly  in 
Upper  Canada  and  partly  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

MoHTLEv,  mo-he' -lef,  an  extensive  govern- 
ment or  province  in  the  W.  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
inclosed  by  the  governments  of  Smolensk, 
Tchernigov,  Minsk,  and  Vitepsk.  Area.  18,725 
square  miles.  Desc.  For  the  most  part,  a  level 
plain.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Dnieper, 
Druez,  and  Sodsha.  Fro.  Corn ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  timber  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Fop.  94^>,000.  Lat.  Between 
b^""  and  55°  15'  N.  Lon.  Between  28°  35'  and  32° 
35' E. 

MoHiLEv,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and 
capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  on  the 
Dnieper,  85  miles  S.W.  from  Smolensk.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  octagonal  area, 
surrounded  with  fine  buildings.  It  has  govern- 
ment offices,  magazines,  the  Greek  archbishop's 
palace,  a  bazaar,  and  numerous  churches.  It  is 
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the  seat  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
archbishoprics,  and  has  several  well-frequented 
fairs.  Man/.  Leather  and  hardware.  Fort, 
25,000. 

MoHiLEV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tho 
government  of  Podolsk,  situated  on  the  Dniester 
52  miles  S.E.  from  Kamenetz.  It  has  an  active 
trade  with  Wallachia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces.   Fop.  7500. 

MoHEUNGEN,  mo-roon-gen,  a  town  of  E. 
Prussia,  60  miles  S.W.  from  Konigsberg.  Fop. 
3100.— The  Russians  were  defeated  here  by  the 
French,  in  1807. 

MoLA,  wo'-/a,  a  seaport-town  of  Naples,  on  the 
Adriatic,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Bari.  It  has  a 
coasting  trade.  Fop.  12,574.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  several  other  small  Neapolitan  towns. 

Mold,  or  Mould,  molde,  a  market-town  of 
Wales,  and  chief  town  of  Flintshire,  situated  on 
the  Alen,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Chester.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street.  The  church  is 
a  very  handsome  building.  The  town  also  con- 
tains several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
town-hall,  and  a  market-house.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods,  and  in  the  parish  there  are  some  iron, 
coal,  and  lead  mines.    Fop.  of  parish,  12,216. 

MoLDAU,  moV-dow,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Bohemia,  which  joins  the  Elbe  a  little  above 
Melnik,  after  a  course  of  200  miles. 

MoLDAVA,  mol-da'-va,  a  considerable  river 
which  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  100  miles  through  Moldavia, 
joins  the  Seretli  near  Roman. 

Moldavia,  mol-dai' -ve-a,  a  province  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded  E.  by 
Russia,  S.  by  Wallachia  and  l^ulgaria,  W.  by 
Transylvania,  and  N.  by  the  Austrian  provinces 
of  Galicia  and  the  Bukowine.  Area.  17,000 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Suss,  and  Lower 
Moldavia,  or  Tzara  de  Shoss.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  districts.  Desc.  Traversed  by 
the  Carpathians,  and  covered  with  fore.-t  and 
pasture  lands.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Danube,  the  Pruth,  the  Moldava,  the  Bisbritza, 
and  the  Sereth.  Lakes.  The  Pralitz,  Talpukh, 
and  several  others.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  millet, 
maize ;  also  wine  and  tobacco  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  Moldavians  in  the  agricultural 
districts  are  chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  for  exportation.  Moldavia 
has  no  manufactures  except  such  as  are  re- 
quired for  home  consumption.  Fo}-).  Estimated 
at  1,600,000,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek 
church.  At  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  Mayj 
1812,  the  part  of  Moldavia  to  the  N.  of  the 
Pruth  was  retained  by  Russia.  {See  DANUBiAif 
Peincipalities.) 

MoLEETTA,  mol-fet'-ta,  a  town  of  Naples,  on 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Bari.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  a 
number  of  churches,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  oil;  nitre,  and  almonds.  Manf.  Linen 
fabrics.    Fop.  25,000. 

MoLisE,  or  Sannio,  mo-le'-sai,  a  province  of 
Naples,  having  the  Adriatic  and  Abr.uzzo  Citra 
on  the  N.,  Capitauata  on  the  E.,  and  Prineipato- 
Ultra  and  Terra  di  Lavoroonthe  S.and  S.W. 
Area.  1780  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
and  in  the  S.  traversed  by  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  Fro.  Wheat,  millet,  maize, 
fruits,  wine,  and  oil.  Much  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  forest  and  pasture  lands  for  feed- 
ing cattle.  Manf,  Cutlery,  fire-arms,  woollen 
goods,  e?.rthenware,  and  paper.   Fop,  366,000. 
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MoLSHEiM,  mols'-hime,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Strasburg.  3£a7if.  Hard- 
ware of  all  kinds,  paper,  and  tapes.    Pop.  3500. 

MoLOKAi,  mo-lo-ki,  or  Moeokai,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area. 
190  square  miles.  I'op.  5000.  Lat.  21°  12'  N. 
Lon.  151°  W. 

MoLToiJ",  South,  mole'-ion,  a  market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
Mole,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Barnstaple.  It  has  a 
handsome  parish  church,  a  guildhall,  and  a 
borough  gnol.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and 
lace.  Fop.  3830. — North  MoLTOif  is  3  miles 
N.E.  from  this  town.   Po^.  1842. 

Molucca,  or  Spice  Islands,  mo-liik'-Jca,  the 
name  given  to  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago that  lie  between  Papua  or  New  Guinea 
on  the  E.,  and  Celebes  on  the  W.,  comprising 
Amboyna,  Bauda,  Ceram,  Ternate,  Tidore, 
Batchian,  Gilolo,  Timor,  and  several  others. 
They  are  divided  into  three  groups,  those 
in  the  centre  being  called  the  Ceram  group, 
while  those  which  lie  to  the  N.W.  and 
S.  of  it  are  called  Gilolo  and  Timor  groups 
respectively.  They  are  chiefly  famous  for  the 
production  of  spices,  particularly  nutmegs  and 
cloves.  Pq/j.  Not  known.  They  were  taken  by 
the  British  from  the  Dutch,  in  1796  and  1810, 
but  restored  in  1802  and  ]814. 

MoMBUs,  j7iom-6z(s,  an  island  and  seaport  town 
of  Africa,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour  and  an  old  castle  which 
was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who  held  the 
island  from  1508  to  1631.  It  is  now  governed 
by  an  Arab  sheikh,  who  is  subject  to  the  Imam  of 
Muscat.   Fop.  Of  the  island,  about  6000. 

MoMPOx,  mom' -pox  (Sp.  mom'-poj),  a  city  of 
New  Granada,  S.  America,  situated  on  the 
Magdalena,  113  miles  S.E.  from  Cartagena.  It 
stands  in  a  marshy  uncultivated  country,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  w^ell  built,  and  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  9°  14'  N. 
Zon,  74°  27'  W. 

Monaco,  mon'-a-Tco,  a  small  principality  be- 
longing to  France,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Sardinian  States  known  as 
Nice.  It  lies  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco  in  1861, 
shortly  after  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
that  power  by  the  Sardinian  government.  Area. 
63  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile;  producing 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits.  Fop.  8000. 
— The  prince  of  this  state  is  said  to  reside  at 
Paris  one  half  of  the  year  and  at  Monaco  the 
other.  He  receives  an  annuity  from  the  French 
government  for  the  cession  of  his  territorial 
rights. 

MoiTAco,  the  capital  town  of  the  above  princi- 
pality, stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the 
Mediterranean,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Nice.  Fop. 
2000. — It  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  I*ouis 
XIV. 

MoNAGAY,  mon'-a-gai,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  containing  part  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle.    Fop.  4960. 

MoNAGHAN,  mon'-a-han^  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N. 
by  Tyrone,  E.  by  Armagh  and  Cavan,  and  S.E. 
by  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Louth.  Area.  500 
square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and 
in  many  parts  interspersed  with  bogs  and  small 
lakes.  Jiivers.  The  Lagantthe  Fane,  the  Glyde,  | 
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the  Finn,  and  the  Blackwater.  Lakes.  Numerous, 
and  some  of  them  considerable  sheets  of  water. 
Lough  Barrae,  near  Castle  Blaney,  is  the  largest. 
Fro.  Potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  and  flax.  Excellent 
butter  is  made,  the  breed  of  cattle  being  good. 
Minerals.  Beds  of  the  finest  limestone,  abun- 
dance of  marl,  and  lead  ore  of  the  richest  quality. 
Manf.  Linen  is  the  great  staple  of  the  county. 
Fop.  126,482. 

MoNAGHAN,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
70  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  large 
square  called  the  Diamond,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  town,  from  which  the  principal  streets 
diverge.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  two  churches  for  presbyterians, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  county  court-house, 
gaol,  linen-hall,  market-house,  infirmary,  in- 
fantry barracks,  and  schools.  Manf.  Linen. 
Fop.  4000. 

MoNASTiK,  or  BiTOLiA,  mou-as-teer' ,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, situated  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Bistritza,  or  Hebrus,  92  miles  N.W.  from 
Saloniki.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  for  goods 
passing  between  E.  and  W.  Turkey.  Fop, 
15,000.— Also  a  town  of  N.  Africa,  80  miles  S.E. 
from  Tunis.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics  and 
camlets.   Fop.  12,000. 

MoKCALiERi,  mon'-kal-ye-air'-ey  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  situatetl  on  the  Po,  5  miles 
S.  from  Turin.  Po^?.  9200.  One  of  the  largest 
cattle  fairs  in  Piedmont  is  held  here  in  October. 

MoNCH,  mawnshy  the  "  Monk"  one  of  the 
highest  mountain  peaks  in  Switzerland,  3  miles 
N.E.  from  the  Jungfrau.   Height,  13,500  feet. 

MoNDOvi,  ■mo7i-do-ve',  a  town  of  Italy,  near 
the  river  Ellero,  47  miles  S.  from  Turin.  The 
town  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  small  citadel, 
and  contains  a  great  number  of  religious  houses 
and  churches,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  several 
colleges  and  schools.  Marf.  Woollen  goods, 
and  muslins,  leather,  and  hardware,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  spinning  silk. 
Fop.  17,000.  The  French,  under  Napoleon  I., 
defeated  the  Sardinian  troops,  under  Colli,  near 
this  town  in  1796,  and  in  1799  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French,  under  Soult. 

MoifEMVASiA,  or  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  mal- 
va'-se-a,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  20 
miles  N.  from  Cape  Malea.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  Epidaurus  Limera. 

MoNTLANQuiN,  maw-fian'-ka  a  commune  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and 
Garonne,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Villeneuve-d'Agen. 
Fop.  3842. 

MoNGHiR,  or  MoN-GHEAE,  mou-geer',  a  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Hindostan,  and  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  80  miles  S.E.  from  Patna.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  height,  and  has  several  fine  houses 
belonging  to  Europeans  within  the  fort,  which 
is  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Manf. 
Cutlery,  guns,  carriages,  furniture,  arms,  and 
clothing.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  25^  23'  N.  Lon. 
86°  30'  E.— The  Distbict  has  an  area  of  2558 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  800,000. 

MoNGO,  or  RuMBT  Mountains,  mon'-go,  a 
mountain-range  in  W.  Africa,  opposite  Fernando 
Po. 

Mongolia,  mon-go'-le-a,  an  extensive  region 
of  Central  Asia,  situated  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of 
China  proper,  and  filling  most  of  the  space 
between  that  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  Area,  estimated  at  1,250,000 
square  miles.   Desc,  The  country  is  for  the 
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most  part  a  vast  desert,  though  here  and  there 
fertile  tracts  are  found,  upon  which  large  herds 
of  cattle  are  raised.  The  rivers  are  mostly 
aflfluents  of  the  Amoor,  and  the  lakes  are  both 
numerous  and  extensive.  The  country  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  being  the  abode  of  the  wander- 
ing hordes  of  that  n  omadic  people,  which  have 
been  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Mongols,  or  Moguls.  They  are  Buddhists, 
living  under  various  chiefs,  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Their  trade  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  China  proper,  to  which 
they  send  cattle,  and  receive  in  return  brandy, 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  with  tobacco. 
Pop.  perhaps  10,000,000.  Lat.  between  37°  and 
60°  N.   Lon.  between  88°  and  125°  E. 

MoN"iMAiL,  mon'-i-mail,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  which  is  the  "  Mount"  of  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
a  celebrated  satirical  poet  of  the  time  of  James 
IV.  and  V.  It  is  in  Fifeshire,  4  miles  W.  from 
Cupar.   Pop.  1054. 

MoNKLANT,  munk'-land,  two  parishes  of 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  one  containing  the  town 
of  Airdrie,  pop.  20,554;  the  other,  8  miles  S.E. 
from  Glasgow,  pop.  2943. — They  have  iron 
mines,  and  are  distinguished  as  Old  and  New 
Monkland. 

MoNKTON",  munk'-ton,  several  parishes  of 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Monmouth,  mon'-mouth,  the  chief  town  of 
Monmouthshire,  England,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Munnow  and  Wye,  which 
are  crossed  at  this  spot  by  three  bridges,  16 
miles  S.  from  Hereford.  Some  remains  of  its 
ancient  castle,  erected  before  the  Conquest,  still 
exist.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  parish 
church,  a  gaol,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  town-hall,  and  Jones's  charity  school 
and  almshouses.  Manf,  Paper,  bar-iron,  and 
tirf  plates.  Pop.  6829.— Henry  V.  and  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  were  natives  of  this  town.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  Troy  House,  where  the  cradle 
of  Henry  V.,  and  the  armour  he  wore  at  Agin- 
court,  are  preserved. 

Monmouth,  a  large  maritime  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  Jersey.  Area.  618  square 
miles.    Pop.  30,000. 

Monmouth,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Maine,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Augusta.  Pop. 
2000. 

Monmouthshire,  mon'-moiAth- sheer,  a  mari- 
time county  of  England,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  bounded  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  N. 
by  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecknock,  W. 
by  Glamorgan,  and  E.  by  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester and  part  of  Hereford.  Area.  576  square 
miles.  Desc.  Extremely  diversified,  and  com- 
prehending every  variety  of  scenery,  combining, 
indeed,  the  wildness  and  picturesque  beauty  of 
mountain  regions  with  the  richness  and  undu- 
lating surface  of  a  highly-cultivated  champaign 
country.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, especially  in  the  E.  part,  and  all  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Usk.  The  S.  part  consists 
partly  of  large  tracts  of  moor  or  marsh  land,  of 
a  deep  rich  loamy  soil  in  some  places,  and  a 
black  peaty  earth  in  others.  The  marsh  lands 
along  the  coast  are  many  of  them  subject  to 
inundations  of  the  sea;  and  great  dykes  have 
been  raised  for  their  protection,  chiefly  in  the 
extensive  levels  of  Caldecot  and  Wentloog.  In 
the  W.  and  hilly  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  is 
barren,  and  of  a  thin,  peaty  nature.  The  low 
or  marshy  grounds  are  principally  kept  as  pas- 
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ture  lands,  while  the  uplands  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  grazing  land  or  tillage.  Itivprs.  Tho 
principal  are  the  Munnow,  the  Wye,  the  Usk, 
and  the  Ebbw;  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and 
beans,  clover,  rye-grass,  and  trefoil.  Minerals. 
Iron-stone,  lead,  coal,  limestone  of  the  finest 
kind,  breccia  for  millstones,  and  valuable  build- 
ing-stones. Muhf.  Principally  iron  and  wool- 
len goods.  Pop.  174,603.— This  county,  which 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Welsh  kingdom  of 
Glamorgan,  was  added  to  England  by  Henry 
VIII.;  it  abounds  with  both  British  and 
medifcval  antiquities.  The  Welsh  language  is 
much  spoken  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
though  the  English  is  mostly  used  in  tho 
towns. 

Monomotapa,  mon'-o-mo-ta'-pa,  the  name 
which  was  formerly  given  to  the  districts  of 
Sofala  and  Senna,  countries  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa.  Lat.  Between  25°  and  19°  S.  Lon, 
Between  30°  and  35°  E. 

Monongahela,  mo'-non-gai-he'-la,  a  river  of 
the  United  States,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  U.S., 
and,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  unites  with  tho 
Alleghany  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
forms  the  Ohio. — Also  the  name  of  a  county  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  308  square  miles.  Pop. 
13,000. 

Monopoli,  mo-nop'-o-le,  a  seaport  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di 
Bari,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  26  miles  S.E. 
from  Bari.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a 
cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches,  with  a 
fortress.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 
Pop.  15,000. 

MoNEEAiiE,  mon'-rai-a'-lai,  a  neatly-built 
town  of  Sicily,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Palermo.  It 
stands  on  a  steep  hill,  and  has  a  cathedral,  and 
a  royal  palace  in  its  vicinity.  It  possesses  an 
export  trade  in  oil,  corn,  and  fruit.  Pop.  13,000. 

MoNEOE,  mtin-ro',  the  name  of  several  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  with  areas  ranging 
between  4500  and  1100  square  miles,  and  popu- 
lations between  3000  and  90,000. — Also  the  name 
of  numerous  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4500. 

MoNS,  mons  (Flemish,  Beeghen,  ber'-hen),  a 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hainault,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Trouille,  33  miles  S.  from  Brussels.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  several  squares,  and 
tolerably  regular  streets.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  churches,  of  which  those  of  St. 
Elizabeth  and  St.  Wardru  are  the  most  remark- 
able, the  market-place,  the  government-house, 
the  house  of  the  provincial  council,  the  town- 
hall,  with  a  fine  spire  erected  in  1440,  the 
theatre,  the  arsenal,  and  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Mavf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
goods,  hardware,  stnrcli,  salt,  earthenware,  oil, 
and  soap.  Pop.  26,799— It  has  been  frequently 
besieged  and  taken  :  in  1709  it  was  taken  by  the 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene;  in  1746, 
by  Marshal  Saxe ;  and  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1792-4  it  was  taken  alternately 
by  the  French  and  the  allies,  the  former  of 
whom  held  the  town  from  1784  to  1814.  The 
raining  district  in  which  it  stands  is  called  the 
Borinage,  and  the  miners  are  called  Borains.  It 
communicates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of 
Conde,  and  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Belgian 
Railway. 

Monselice,    mon-sai-le'-cJiai,    a   town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  13 
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miles  S.W.  from  Padua.  It  stands  on  the  canal 
of  Monselice,  which  extends  from  Padua  to  Este. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.   Fop.  5500. 

Montagnac,  mon-tan'-7/aJc,si  parish  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  22 
miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier.  Manf.  Serge  and 
brandy.   Poji?.  4000. 

MoNTAGrNANA,  mon-fan-ya'-na,  a  town  of 
Venice,  in  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Padua,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Padua.  Manf. 
Linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  and  leather. 
Top.  8500. 

Montague  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Australia. 
Zat.  36^  18'  S.  Lon.  150°  20'  E.— There  are 
several  other  islands  of  this  name  in  the  Pacific, 
but  little  is  known  of  them. 

MoNTAiGN,  mon'-tain,  three  parishes  and 
towns  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  4000. 

MoNTANAuo,  mon-ta-na'-ro,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Turin.  It  has 
a  church,  several  schools,  and  a  castle.  Mavf. 
Chiefly  tobacco.    Fop.  4500. 

MoNTAEGis,  mon-tar'-zlie,  a  well-built  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  39 
miles  N.E.  from  Orleans.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  canals  Loing  and  Briare,  and 
has  several  churches,  a  small  theatre,  a  college, 
and  an  old  castle.    Fop.  8000. 

MoNTAUBAN,  mon'-io-ha,  a  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Tarn-and- 
Garonne,  situated  on  the  Tarn,  30  miles  N. 
from  Toulouse.  The  town  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  but  they  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  gates  alone  remahi;  it  is 
connected  with  its  suburbs  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  by  a  fine  bridge.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  square,  which  contains 
some  good  buildings,  and  forms  an  open  space 
from  which  the  principal  streets  diverge.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  is  the  elevated 
public  walk  called  the  Falaise,  from  which  an 
extensive  view  of  the  sm-rounding  country  is 
obtained.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  college ; 
the  town  also  contains  a  town-hall,  a  theatre, 
au  observatory,  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  a  public  library.  Its  celebrated  Protestant 
theological  college,  suppressed  in  1629,  was  re- 
established by  Bonaparte  in  1810.  Manf.  Silk 
stuffs  and  stockings,  linen,  serge,  and  woollen 
goods.  Fop.  27,000.  This  place  has  been  besieged 
several  times.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Cctte. — Also  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ille-and-Vilaine,  7 
miles  N.W.  from  Montfort.   Fop.  2800. 

MoNTBART,  mawnt'-bar,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  39  miles  N.W. 
from  Dijon.  It  stands  on  the  Burgundy  canal, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  goods  and  leather.  Fop.  2800. 
Buflbn  and  Daubenton,  the  naturalists,  were 
born  here. 

MojsTBELLiAED,  vnawYit-heV -le-av,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  40 
miles  N.E.  from  Besan^ on.  It  is  well  built,  and 
contains  several  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  commercial 
college,  hospital,  town-hall,  market-house,  and 
an  ancient  castle.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  clocks,  watches,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments.  Fop.  6000. 

Mont  Blanc,  mawni-hla^  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  Europe.   (See  Blanc,  Mont.) 
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MoNTBLANCH,  monte-hlanch\  Si  towxi  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  17  miles  N.W, 
from  Tarragona.   Fop.  4300. 

MoNTBRisoN,  mawnt-hre' -sawng,  a  town  of 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  on  the  Vizezy,  14  miles  W.  from  St. 
Etienne.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  mineral 
springs.  It  contains  a  fine  old  cathedral,  built 
in  1225,  and  a  commercial  college.  It  was  once 
fortified,  but  the  site  of  the  walls  is  now  occu- 
pied by  pleasant  promenades.  There  is  an  old 
castle  on  a  hill  that  commands  the  town,  which 
was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of 
Forez,  of  which  district  Montbrison  was  the 
capital.    Mavf.  Unimportant.    Fop.  7000. 

MoNT  Cenis,  se-ne'.    {See  Alps.) 

Mont  Ceevin.    {See  Ceevin,  Mont.) 

Mont  de  Marsan,  maiont-de  {r)  mar'-sa  a 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  65  miles  S.  from  Bordeaux.  It 
stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  has  a  church,  a 
college,  a  court-house,  public  library,  theatre, 
and  mineral  warm  baths.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  leather,  and  sailcloth.  It  is  an  entrepot 
for  the  wine,  brandy,  wool,  and  general  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Fop.  5000. 

Mont  Doe.   {See  Doe,  Mont.) 

Monte  Baldo,  mon-tai  bal-do,  a  mountain 
of  Lombardy,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Garda.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  rare 
plants  and  singular  geological  formations.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  in  its  vicinity  by  the 
French,  in  1797. 

Montebello,  mon'-tai-hel'-lo,  a  town  of 
Venice,  in  Northern  Italy,  in  ihe  province  of 
Vicenza,  19  miles  E.  from  Verona.  It  has  a 
church  and  two  castles.   Fop.  3200. 

Montebello  Casteggio,  Jcas-tedf-e-o,  a 
village  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  25  miles  N.E.  from 
Alessandria. — The  Austrians  were  defeated  here 
by  the  French  in  1800  and  in  1859. 

Montechiari,  mon'-tai-lce-a'-re,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  situated  on  the  Chiese,  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Brescia.  Manf.  Silk  stuffs. 
Fop.  7000.— The  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
here,  in  1796. 

Monte  YA.'NO,fa'-no,  a  market-town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Macerata,  8  miles  N.  Irom 
Macerata.    Fop.  3500. 

MoNTB  FiAscoNE,  fe-as'-ho-nai,  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Viterbo. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  is  an  episcopal  town,  and  contains  a  cathe- 
dral.  Fop.  2656. 

MoNTELTMART,  mon-tel'-e-mar' ,  ^  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  situated 
on  the  lihone,  26  miles  S.  from  Valence.  Its 
streets  are  broad,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  public 
walk  along  the  walls.  It  has  a  fine  old  castle,  se- 
veral churches,  and  a  college.  Manf.  Silk, cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  tiles,  leather,  and  hosiery. 
Fop.  12,044. — The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  rich  ia 
vineyards  and  mulberry-trees. 

MoNTB  Maggiobe,  vnadj-e-or' -ai,  a  market- 
town  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  31  miles  S.E,  from 
Palermo.   Fop.  4500. 

Montenegro,  or  Kara  Dagh,  mon-fe-ne'-gro, 
a  small  district  on  the  western  frontier  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  having  Albania  on  the  south,  and 
the  large  province  of  Herzegovina  on  the  north. 
Area.  Estimated  at  1480  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous :  consisting  of  a  series  of  lofty 
ridges,  which  rise  in  some  places  to  the  height 
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of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  timber. 
Fro.  Maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Larg-e 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  grown ;  and  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  are  abundant.  There 
are  but  few  horses  and  mules  in  the  country, 
and  all  heavy  burdens  are  carried  up  and  down 
the  mountains  by  asses.  Carriages  are  unknown. 
Manf.  coarse  woollen  goods ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and 
fishing.  The  country  contains  about  300  villages, 
and  every  village  has  its  church.  Fop.  125,000. 
Lat.  between  42°  10'  and  42°  56'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 18°  41'  and  20°  22'  E.— This  country  is 
nominally  in  the  Turkish  government  of  Scu- 
tari; but  the  people  are  quite  independent  of 
the  Turks.  Their  government  is  republican, 
and  it  is  considered  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  czar  of  Russia.  On  account  of  the  quar- 
relsome disposition  of  the  Montenegrins,  and 
the  inroads  that  they  are  constantly  making  on 
the  villages  in  the  adjacent  Turkish  provinces, 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

MoifTEifOTTE,  mon'-tai-not'-tai,  a  mountain  of 
Italy,  25  miles  W.  from  Genoa,  having  on  its 
side  two  small  villages,  Montenotte  Superiore 
and  Inferiore,  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  first  ex- 
ploit of  Bonaparte,  in  1796. 

MoNTEPULCiANO,  mon'-tai-pool-che-a-no,  a 
city  of  Tuscany,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Arezzo. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  is  famous  for  its  wine. 
Fop.  5000. 

MoifTEREAr-FAULT  YoTfiTE,  mon'-te-ro-folte 
yon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine-and-Marne,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Melun. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  town  hall,  and  a 
hospital.  Manf.  Earthenwai-e.  Fop.  4500. — 
Steamers  ply  between  this  place  and  Paris. 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassinated  here 
in  1419. 

Monterey,  mon'-tai-rai,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Nuevo  Leon,  situated 
on  the  Fernando  river,  240  miles  N.  from 
San  Luis  Potosi.  Fop.  15,000.— In  1846  it  was 
taken  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  under 
General  Taylor. 

Monte  Eosi,  ro'-sa,  a  mountain  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.    {See  Alps.) 

Monte  Rotondo,  ro-ion'-do^  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  25  miles  N.E. . 
from  Ajaccio.  It  has  an  elevation  of  9065  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Monte  is  the  prefix 
to  the  names  of  several  towns  of  Italy,  wdth 
populations  between  3000  and  8000. 

Monte  Video,  mon'-tai  ve'-dai-o,  a  fortified 
town  of  South  America,  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Uruguay,  132  miles  E.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The  town  is 
commanded  on  the  W.  of  the  harbour,  by  a 
mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  the 
harbour,  although  shallow,  and  quite  open  to 
the  western  winds,  is  the  best  in  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata.  The  town  occupies  the  whole  of  a  pe- 
ninsular promontory,  which  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbour.  It  has  a  handsome  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  as  it  is  built  upon  rising 
ground,  and  the  houses  are  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  trees.  The  great  square  contains 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  the 
town-house,  and  the  public  prison;  but  the 
streets  are  unpaved,  and,  consequently,  they  are 
always  either  dusty  or  muddy.  The  chief  trade 
of  Monte  Video  is  in  hides,  tallow,  and  dried 
beef.  Fop.  estimated  at  37,000.  Lat,  34°  53'  S. 
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Xon.  56°  15'  W.— Monte  Video  was  taken  in 
1807,  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  but  it  was  shortly  after  evacuated. 

MoNTFAUCON,  maicni'-fo-kawnn,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  and  villages  of  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2000. 

MoNTFORT  l'Amaury,  lu'-mor-e,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Versailles.  Fop.  1800.— Simon 
Count  de  Montfort,  who  led  the  first  crusade 
against  the  Albigcnses  in  1208,  was  born  here  in 
1165. 

MoNTFEiN,  mawnt'-fra,  a  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  13  miles 
N.E.  from  Nimes.   Fop.  2700. 

Montgomery,  mont-gom'-e-re,  the  chief  town 
of  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  situated  near  the 
Severn,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury.  It  is 
well  built,  and  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill. 
It  has  a  church,  a  town-hall  built  over  the  mar- 
ket house,  a  free  school,  and  the  county  gaol. 
Fop.  1790.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  last 
battle  between  the  Welsh  and  English  was 
fought  in  1294.  The  ruins  of  Montgomery 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  N.  from  the  town. 

Montgomery,  the  name  of  numerous  counties 
in  the  United  States.  1.  In  the  central  part  of 
New  York.  Area.  356  square  miles.  Fop. 
35,000.-2.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  508  square  miles.  Fop.  60,000.-3.  In 
Maryland.  Area.  440  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000. 
— 4.  In  Ohio.  Area.  470  square  miles.  Fop. 
40,000. — 5.  In  the  S.W.  part  of  Virginia.  Area. 
485  square  miles.  Pop.  9000.-6.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  North  Carolina.  Area.  483  square 
miles.  Fop.  8000.— 7.  In  Kentucky,  on  the 
river  Lickins.  Area.  544  square  miles.  Fop. 
10,000.-8.  On  the  N.  side  of  West  Tennessee. 
Area.  448  square  miles.  Fop.  22,000. — 9.  In 
the  central  part  of  Georgia.  Area.  1100  square 
miles.  Fop.  4000.— 10.  In  Illinois.  Area.  720 
square  miles.  Fop.  8000. — 11.  In  Missouri. 
Area.  595  square  miles.  Fop.  6000.— 12.  In 
Indiana,  ^rea.  505  square  miles.  Pon.  9000. — 
13.  In  Alabama,  ^rm.  940  square  miles.  Fop. 
30,000. — Also  the  name  of  several  townships, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  5000. 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama,  U.S., 
situated  on  a  high  blutt"  on  the  river  Alabama, 
150  miles  N.E.  from  Mobile.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  handsome  state-house  or  capitol, 
and  several  fine  public  buildings,  and  govern- 
ment offices.  It  is  the  principal  depot  for  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  state.  Fop.  10,000. — A 
convention  of  delegates  from  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  met  at  Montgomery  on  February  4th, 
1861,  to  organize  a  provisional  government  for 
the  seceded  states  which  were  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  Montgomery  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; but  when  Virginia  joined  the  new 
Confederacy,  and  became  the  chief  scat  of  war, 
it  was  decided  to  make  Richmond  the  capital  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  government  was 
transferred  thither  on  May  20  in  the  same  year. 
It  remained  the  capital  of  the  Conl'edcracy  until 
the  defeat  of  the  South  by  the  Northern  States. 

MoNTGOMERYsniRE,  mont-gom' -e-re-sheer,  a 
county  of  North  Wales,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Shropshire,  W.  by  the  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Cardigan,  S.  by  Radnorshire,  and  N.  by 
Denbigh  and  part  of  Merioneth.  Area.  'J bo 
square  miles.  Desc.  Considerably  diversified; 
but,  on  the  whole,  mountainous,  though  neither 
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80  rugged  nor  so  wild  as  the  adjacent  county  of 
Merioneth.  The  valleys  among  the  mountains 
are  fertile,  and  produce  abundance  of  corn  and 
grass ;  but  the  finest  arable  land  lies  on  the  east- 
ern side,  bordering  on  Shropshire.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Vyrnwy, 
and  the  Tanat,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
ridge,  and  the  Dovy  and  its  tributary  streams  on 
the  west.  Pro.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants  of  Montgomeryshire; 
the  arable  lands  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
vales,  the  uplands  are  devoted  to  the  pasturage 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  This  county  and  Merioneth- 
shire possess  a  peculiar  breed  of  small  but  strong 
ponies  which  are  called  "Merlins,"  and  are  much 
esteemed  throughout  N.  Wales.  The  ordinary 
corn  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye; 
but  green  crops,  to  alternate  with  these,  have 
been  long  introduced.  This  is  the  best-wooded 
county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  principality. 
Minerals.  Considerable,  and  chiefly  consisting  of 
lead  and  slate :  limestone  occurs,  but  not  in 
great  abundance.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and 
llannels.  Fop.  69,919.  This  county  formed,  in 
the  Saxon  era,  a  part  of  the  Welsh  principality 
of  Powis,  and  took  the  name  of  Montgomery 
from  one  of  its  Norman  conquerors. 

Monticello,  mon-te-sel'-lo,  a  town  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  situated  on  Pearl  river, 
50  miles  S.  from  Jackson. 

MoNTiLLA,  raon-teeV -ya,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Cordova.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods,  earthenware  and  tiles. 
Top.  13,500.— In  1508  the  fortifications  of  this 
place  were  destroyed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

MoNTViLLiEKS,  matvnt-vH'-le-ai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
6  miles  N.E.  from  Havre.  Manf.  Linen  goods. 
The  town  also  possesses  some  sugar-refineries 
and  bleaching-fields.   Fop.  3500. 

MoNTLUCON,  mawnt-loo'-satv7iff,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the' Allier,  situated 
on  the  Cher,  38  miles  S.W.  from  Moulins. 
Manf  Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods,  iron- 
ware and  glass.   Fop.  6000. 

MoNTMARTRB,  maw-marfr',  a  village  of  France 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and  standing 
within  the  new  line  of  fortifications.  Fop. 
23,112. — It  was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fight- 
ing in  March,  1814,  and  is  a  favourite  Sunday 
resort  of  the  Parisians. 

MoNTMEDY,  maicnt'-me-de,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  25 
miles  N.  from  Verdun.  It  has  some  good  bar- 
racks, and  is  protected  by  regular  defensive 
works  of  great  strength.  Manf  Oil-cloth,  ho- 
siery, and  leather;  there  are  some  gypsum 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.   Fop.  2700. 

MoNTMiRAiL,  maw7it'-me-rail,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  on  the 
Little  Morin,  40  miles  S.W  from  Chalons. 
Manf.  Chiefly  leather.  Fop.  2600. — Bonaparte 
defeated  the  Russians  near  this  place  in  1814. 

MoNTMOEENCY,  maicnt'-mo-rau-se'^  or  mont'- 
mo-ren'-se,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  7  miles  below 
Quebec.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  falls, 
which  are  nearly  250  feet  high. — Also  a  county  of 
Lower  Canada  through  which  the  above-named 
river  runs. 

Montmorency,  or  Enghien,  a  parish  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine-and-Oise,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Pontoise. 
Manf.  Lace  and  embroidery.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fop,  2200. 
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MoNTOiR,  mon'-ttvawr,  two  towns  and  parishes 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loir 
and  the  Loir-and-Cher.  Neither  has  a  popula- 
tion above  5000. 

MoNTORO,  mon'-to-ro,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Cordova.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  pottery.   Fop.  11,000. 

Montour,  mon'-toor,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  E.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area,  206 
square  miles.   Fop.  14,000. 

MoNTPELLiER,  Tnawnt-peV-le-aV ^  an  ancient 
city  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Masson  and  Lez,  78  miles  N.W.  from  Mar- 
seilles. It  stands  on  a  declivity,  which  renders 
the  streets,  in  many  places,  steep  and  irregu- 
lar, and  they  are  in  general  winding,  narrow, 
and  dark.  It  has  still  some  remains  of  the 
fortifications  with  which  it  was  once  surrounded, 
and  a  citadel  which  was  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
Of  the  gates,  the  finest  is  that  which  leads  to 
the  Place  du  Peyrou,  a  promenade  without  the 
town,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  public  walk, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  Europe.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  cathedral,  a  large  but  plain 
edifice,  the  town-hall,  the  prefecture,  the  ex- 
change, formerly  the  amphitheatre  of  St.  Come, 
the  anatomical  theatre  and  school  of  medicine, 
and  the  general  hospital.  The  chief  object  of 
interest,  however,  is  the  fine  old  Koman  aque- 
duct, nearly  1000  yards  in  length,  by  which 
Montpellier  is  supplied  with  water.  In  addition 
to  the  above  buildings  the  town  contains 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  a  museum  and 
public  library,  a  university,  college,  and  other 
educational  establishments,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  barracks.  It  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  communicates  with  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  river  Lez,  or  canal  de  Grave,  as 
it  is  called  below  Montpellier.  About  20  miles 
S.W.  from  it  is  the  commodious  little  harbour 
of  Cette,  serving  as  its  port.  Manf.  Cotton 
fabrics,  muslins,  blankets,  paper-hangings,  che- 
micals, and  surgical  instruments,  leather,  paper, 
wine  and  brandy.  Fop.  51,865.  Montpellier 
was  built  in  the  10th  century,  and  many  stran- 
gers resort  to  it  on  account  of  its  literary  advan- 
tages. There  is  a  large  convict  establishment 
in  the  town,  which  receives  convicts  from  the, 
departments  in  the  S.  of  France. 

MoNTPEZAT,  mavmt-pai'-zay  several  parishes 
and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Montreal,  maivnt-rai-al^  three  towns  of 
France,  in  the  departments  of  the  Aude,  Dor- 
dogne,  and  Gers.   Fop.  3200,  1900,  and  1800. 

Montreal,  mon'-tre-awV,  an  insulated  district, 
of  Lower  Canada,  called  the  island  of  Montreal, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  or  Ottawa  river 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  forms  the  county  of 
Montreal,  and  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  JExt. 
32  miles  long,  by  10^  broad. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  British 
North  America,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  144  miles  S.W.  from  Quebec.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town.  The 
streets  are  airy,  and  the  new  ones,  especially,  are 
of  a  commodious  width ;  some  of  them  running; 
the  whole  length  of  the  town,  parallel  to  the- 
river,  intersected  by  others  crossing  them  at 
right  angles.  Among  the  chief  public  edifices 
are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  established  in  1644,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  relief  to  the  destitute 
sick ;  the  conveut  of  Notre  Dame,  a  seminary  ot 
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education ;  and  the  general  hospital,  or  convent 
of  the  Grey  Sisters,  a  refuge  for  invalids.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  large  substantial 
stone  building,  capable  of  containing  10,000 
persons.  The  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  for  the 
education  of  youth,  is  close  to  the  cathedral. 
The  other  buildings  are  several  Protestant 
churches,  and  chapels  for  Protestant  nonconfor- 
mists, Montreal  and  McGill  colleges,  the  royal 
grammar-school,  the  court-house,  where  the 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  judicature  are  held  ; 
the  gaol,  and  the  government-house.  Montreal 
contains  some  excellent  barracks  for  troops,  and 
some  fine  squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Place  d'ArmeSjWhich  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  market-place 
is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  in  honour  of 
Lord  Nelson.  Manf.  Candles,  soap,  hardwares, 
floor-cloth,  and  tobacco.  There  are,  besides, 
many  docks  for  shipbuilding,  iron-foundries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  It  is  the  grand  depot 
of  the  North  American  fur  trade, which,  however, 
has  dechned  of  late  years.  It  is  also  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  commerce  between  Ca- 
nada and  the  United  States  is  carried  on.  The 
harbour  is  not  large,  but  it  always  affords  a  se- 
cure anchorage  for  shipping  while  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  open.  Pop.  May  be  esti- 
mated at  120.000.  Lat.  45°  30'  N.  Lon.  73°  35'  W. 
— The  city  of  Montreal  occupies  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village,  called  Hochelaga,  which  was 
chosen  by  the  French  settlers,  about  1640,  as  a 
suitable  position  for  the  capital  of  the  province. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Amherst,  in  the  year  1760.  In 
1775  it  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  under 
General  Montgomery,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
British  in  the  following  year.  The  Victoria 
Bridge,  which  spans  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Mon- 
treal, was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860. 
By  this  wonderful  triumph  of  engineering  skill 
and  enterprise,  the  British  settlements  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  were  brought  into  imme- 
diate communication  with  the  United  States. 
This  noble  structure,  which  it  took  upwards  of 
seven  years  to  construct,  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  of  its  kind,  not  even  excepting  that  which 
spans  the  Menai  Straits,  in  Wales. 

MoNTKEUiL,  7natv7ii'-re{r)-e,  several  towns 
and  parishes  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

MoNTEOSE,  mon-trose',  a  parish  and  neatly- 
built  royal  burgh  and  seaport  of  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  34 
miles  S.W.  from  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  flat 
sandy  peninsula,  washed  by  the  German  Ocean 
on  one  side,  and  an  expansion  of  the  river  called 
the  basin  of  Montrose  on  the  other.  A  suspen- 
sion-bridge over  the  Esk  connects  it  with  its 
suburb,  the  Inch.  The  houses  are,  upon  the 
whole,  well  built  and  regular ;  but,  like  those 
which  are  found  in  Flemish  towns,  many  have 
the  gable  ends  turned  to  the  street.  The 
town-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  containing  a 
court-room,  library,  guildhall,  and  other  rooms 
devoted  to  public  purposes.  It  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  is  built  over  a  large  arcade.  It  also 
contains  a  parish  church,  two  free  churches, 
and  churches  and  chapels  for  episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  nonconformists,  a  lunatic 
hospital,  the  Montrose  academy,  a  public  library, 
custom-house,  news-room,  exchange,  Dorward's 
house  of  refuge,  mechanics'  institute,  museum, 
theatre,  and  various  societiei  and  schools.  The 
harbour,  formed  by  the  river  South  Esk  and  au 
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arm  of  the  sea,  is  very  commodious,  and  has  er- 
cellent  quays,  and  a  spacious  dock.  There  are 
two  lighthouses  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
Mayif.  Linen  goods  of  all  kinds,  slieeting,  sail- 
cloth, cordage,  leather,  soap,  and  starcli.  The 
town  also  contains  some  iron  foundries, 
machine  factories,  and  breweries.  Exj\  Manu- 
factured goods,  salmon,  stone,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Of  corn,  there  is  more  exported  from 
Montrose  than  from  any  other  Scotch  port. 
Imp.  Iron,  coal,  slate,  and  lime.  It  is  reckoned 
a  fashionable  resort,  as  well  as  an  important 
commercial  and  manufacturing  town.  The 
downs,  or  "Links,"  situated  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  German  Ocean,  are 
extensive,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
well-known  Scotch  game  of  golf,  which  is  much 
practised  here.  Prize  shooting  meetings  for  the 
Scottish  rifle  corps,  are  also  held  on  the  Links 
yearly.  Fop.  15,455.  Lat.  56°  42'  N.  Lon.  2^ 
28'  W. — This  is  the  birthplace  of  James  Graham, 
marquis  of  Montrose,  and  of  Joseph  Hume,  the 
financial  reformer. 

MoNTEOUGE,  mawnt-roozh'y  a  parish  and  town 
of  France,  forming  a  S.  suburb  of  Paris,  just 
beyond  the  fortifications.  It  contains  a  theatre, 
and  the  asylum  of  Rochefoucault.  Manf.  Soap, 
candles,  glue,  colours,  varnishes,  locomotive 
engines,  and  hydraulic  presses.   Fop.  3534. 

Mont  St.  Jean,  zha,  a  village  of  Belgium,  11 
miles  S.E.  from  Brussels.  It  is  near  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  called  by  the  French 
the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

MoNTSEEEAT,  mont'-ser-vdt' ,  an  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Leeward  group,  28  miles 
S.W.  from  Antigua.  Area.  47  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
produces  some  of  the  best  coffee  and  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies.  Fop.  8000.  Lat.  16°  45'  N. 
Lon.  62°  20'  W.— It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493. 

Mont-Tendee,  tandr,  one  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, Switzerland,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Lau- 
sanne.   Height.  5520  feet. 

Mont-Teeeible,  ter-reehV,  a  former  depart- 
ment of  France,  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I., 
named  after  a  mountain  of  the  Jura  range.  It 
is  now  partly  comprised  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Bern.    Height.  2560  feet. 

Mont  Vico.    {See  Alps.) 

Monza,  mond'-za,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  situated  on  the  Lambro,  10  miles 
N.E.  from  Milan.  It  is  remarkable  chiefiy  for 
the  treasury  attached  to  the  cathedral,  which 
contained,  among  other  curiosities,  the  iron 
crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  This 
crown,  which  has  an  iron  rim,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  from  one  of  the  nails  by 
which  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  was 
removed  from  Monza  by  the  Austrians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, in  1859.  The  town  also  possesses  a 
royal  palace,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and 
hospitals.  Manf.  Cotton  stufts,  hats,  and 
leather.  Fop.  24,000.— It  is  connected  with  both 
Como  and  Milan  by  railway,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards. 

MoNziE,  mon-ze,  a  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, 3  miles  from  Criefl'.  Fop.  972.— It  has 
the  reputed  fort  of  Fingal,  the  tomb  of  Ossian, 
and  a  castle. 

Mook,  7nook,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Venloo, 
—Louis  of  Nassau  was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards 
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■near  this  place  in  1574,  and  was  slain  in  the 
action. 

Mooltan-,  or  Moultan,  mool-tan',  a  city  of 
India,  in  the  Punjaub,  situated  on  the  Chenab, 
200  miles  S.W.  from  Lahore.  It  has  a  citadel 
built  on  an  eminence  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  and 
contains  several  handsome  mausoleums  and 
Hindoo  temples.  Manf.  Silks,  cottons,  shawls, 
brocades,  and  carpets.  Fop.  80,000. — This 
place  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1849.  Lat. 
30°  8'  N.  Lon.  71°  28'  E. 

Mode,  moor,  a  town  of  Hungary,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Stuhl-Weissemberg-.  It  has  a  cita- 
del, and  a  trade  in  wines.    Fop.  7000. 

MooEGHAUB,  moor-gawV ,  a  river  of  Afghan- 
istan, which  rises  in  the  territory  of  Huzareh, 
and,  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  is  lost  in  the 
sands  beyond  Merve,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Khan  of  Khiva. 

MooESHEDABAD,  moov' -slie-da-hacV ,  a  city  and 
district  of  Bengal,  British  India,  situated  on  the 
Bhagarathi,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  115 
miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  only  one  story,  and  are  covered  with  tiled 
roofs ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  nabob,  and  of  the  British 
civil  establishment  for  the  division  of  Moorshe- 
dabad,  which  contains  six  districts.  It  also 
possesses  a  college,  founded  in  1826.  Foji. 
Estimated  at  150,000.  Lat.  24°  11'  N.  Lon. 
88°  41'  E.— The  District  has  an  area  of  1856 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,050,000. 
Lat.  Between  23°  48'  and  24°  47'  N.  Lon. 
Between  87°  52'  and  88°  41'  E. 

Moose  Rivee,  moose,  one  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  St.  Francis,  in  Lower  Canada.  After  a 
course  of  250  miles  it  enters  St.  James's  Bay, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbitibbe. 

MoosEHEAD  Lake,  moose'-hed,  a  lake  of  the 
United  States,  in  Maine,  from  which  the  river 
Kennebeck  issues.  JExt.  30  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  12. 

Moea,  mo'-ra,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
6300. 

MoBADABAD,  mo-ra-da-lad' ,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  96  miles  E,  from  Delhi.  It  has  no 
buildings  of  importance,  but  it  possesses  a  thri- 
ving trade  and  a  good  bazaar.  Fop.  50,000. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  Disteict  of  British  India 
of  the  same  name,  with  an  area  of  2965  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  998,000. 

MoEANO,  mo-ra'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  5  miles 
N.W.  from  Castrovillari,  commanded  by  a  fine 
Gothic  castle.    Fop,  8500. 

MoEAT,  Lake  op,  mo'-ra,  a  lake  of  Switzer- 
land, 2  miles  from  Lake  Neufchatel,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  river  Broye.  JExt.  7 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  2. 

MoEAT,  an  old  town  of  Switzerland,  situated 
on  the  above  lake,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  9 
miles  N.W  from  Friburg.  It  is  surrounded  by 
old  and  dilapidated  walls,  and  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  Fop.  1750,— Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  before  Morat  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476. 

MoEAVA,  or  Maeca,  mo-ra'-va,  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  principal  river  of  Servia  ; 
which  enters  the  Danube,  after  a  course  of  115 
miles,  6  miles  above  Presburg. 

MoEAviA,  mo-rai'-ve-a,  a  province  or  crown- 
land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  N.E.  by 
the  Austrian  crownland  of  Silesia,  N.W.  by 
Boljemia,  S.W.  by  Austria  proper,  and  S.E.  by 
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Hungary.  Austrian  Silesia  was  annexed  to 
Moravia  in  1783,  but  it  was  taken  from  it 
and  made  a  separate  crownland  in  1849.  Foli- 
tical  Divisions.  Moravia  formerly  comprised  the 
six  circles  of  Brunn,  Olmutz,  Hradisch,  Prerau, 
Znaym,  and  Iglau,  but  it  is  now  divided  into 
the  two  regencies  of  Brunn  and  Olmutz,  Area. 
Computed  at  8544  square  miles.  Besc.  It 
forms  a  large  quadrangle,  intersected  by  several 
ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  are 
on  the  side  of  Bohemia.  It  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  although 
the  rivers  are  numerous,  the  greatest  is  the 
March  or  Morava.  Fro.  The  soil,  generally 
speaking,  is  of  great  fertility,  particularly  in  the 
south.  Little  corn,  however,  is  raised  for  ex- 
portation. Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated ;  and 
certain  situations  are  so  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  that,  in  1803,  the  govern- 
ment had  to  prohibit  the  appropriation  of  more 
land  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  pas- 
tures are  extensive,  and  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  horses  are  reared  and  fed  in  large  numbers. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 
Mining  for  gold  and  silver  was  abandoned  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  notwithstanding 
the  antiquity  and  former  value  of  the  mines. 
Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  with 
thread,  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities 
at  Urunn,  as  well  as  leather,  paper,  potash,  and 
glass.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection  at  Brunn.  l^xp.  These  con- 
sist of  the  manufactures  of  the  crownland, 
which  are  sent  not  only  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Germany,  but  to  Hungary,  Lower  Austria, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant.  Imp.  Chiefly  oil,  flax, 
cotton,  and  silk,  as  raw  materials  for  the  Mora- 
vian manufactures,  and  colonial  produce,  wine, 
glass,  earthenware,  and  hardware,  for  home  con- 
sumption. Fop.  1,887,000.  It  extends  from 
lat.  48°  42'  to  50°  8'  N.,  and  from  lon.  15°  10' 
to  19°  6'  E.  Moravia  was  added  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  in  1527,  and  has 
ever  since  been  subject  to  the  monarch  of  that 
empire.  In  1805  it  was  the  great  theatre  of  war 
between  the  Austro-Russian  and  the  French 
armies.  This  province  ultimately  gave  a  name 
to  the  sect  of  Moravians,  which  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Bradaez,  out  of 
the  scattered  members  of  the  ancient  Hussites, 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Brothers  of  Bohemia, 
or  the  United  Brothers.  Persecuted  by  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  I.,  a  great  number  took  refuge 
in  Poland  and  in  Prussia,  where  they  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  liberty.  Their  co- 
religionists who  had  remained  in  Bohemia  were 
afterwards  protected  by  Ferdinand's  son  and 
successor  Maximilian  II.,  and  established  them- 
selves  at  Fulnek,  in  Moravia,  whence  they 
came  to  be  called  the  "Moravian  Brother- 
hood." Dispersed  after  the  Tliirty  Years'  War, 
they  took  refuge  at  Hernhutt,  in  1721,  under 
the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  at  which 
time  they  began  to  be  called  Hernhutters. 
This  religious  association  is  a  kind  of  republic, 
in  which  individual  interests  are  secondary  to 
the  general  good.  They  obey  certain  ancients, 
or  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  who  regulate  every  act 
of  their  religious  and  civil  life.  These  ancients 
superintend  the  physical  and  moral  education  of 
children,  inflict  penance,  pronounce  exclusion, 
and  mark  the  rank  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, some  of  whom  are  called  probationers, 
others  associates,  and  others  again  perfect 
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members.  At  the  present  time,  the  Moravians 
are  to  be  found  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France,  Russia,  and  in  the  colo- 
nies of  Africa  and  America.  The  chief  of  these 
communities  is  that  of  llcrnhutt,  where  the 
colleg-e-director  resides. 

MORATSHIEE,  MURRATSHIEE,  01'  ELGIN- 
SHIRE, mur'-rai-s7ieer,  is  the  central  district  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Moray,  in  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Moray  Eirth^  E.  and  S.E.  by 
BanlFshire,  S.W.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  W.  by 
the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Nairn.  A 
detached  portion  also  lies  to  the  S.  of  Nairn, 
being  surrounded  by  this  county  and  portions 
of  Inverness  and  Banffshire.  Area.  531  square 
miles.  Desc.  Bocky  and  mountainous  in  the 
S.,  and  rich  and  fertile  towards  the  N.  Hivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Spej-,  Findhorn,  and 
Lossie.  Pro.  All  the  usual  crops,  especially 
corn,  which  were  formerly  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  was  called  the  "Granary  of 
Scotland."  The  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses 
bred  and  reared  in  the  county  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Manf.  Woollen  goods.  The  county 
also  contahis  several  distilleries  and  tan-yards. 
JExp.  Grain  and  salmon,  with  timber  from  the 
ancient  forests  of  Darnawly  and  Strathspey. 
Po}}.  42,695.  There  are  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity  in  this  county. — The  Moray  Firth  is 
the  largest  indentation  on  the  Scottish  coast, 
being  75  miles  across,  from  Duncansby  Head  to 
Kinnaird  Head.  At  its  S.W.  extremity  it 
receives  the  rivers  Ness  and  Beauly. 

MoEBEKE,  or  Morbicqije,  rnor'-heh,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord  or 
North,  3  miles  S.  from  Hazebrouck.   Fop.  4000. 

MoRBiHAis-,  mor'-be-an',  a  maritime  depart- 
ment of  France,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Bretagne,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Coasts 
of  vthe  North,  E.  by  those  of  Vilaine  and  Lower 
Jjoire,  and  W.  by  Finisterre.  Area.  2625  square 
miles.  JDesc.  Mountainous,  and  watered  by  the 
Vilaine,  Blavet,  the  Claye,  the  Oust,  and  the 
Scorf.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
which  are  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Vanncs, 
Pontivy,  Lorient,  and  Ploermel.  Vannes  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  department.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  and  not  of  great  fertility.  Fro.  Corn, 
liemp,  flax,  butter,  cider,  honey,  and  wine  of 
an  inferior  quality.  There  are  extensive  tracts 
of  excellent  pasturage,  and  large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Minerals. 
Iron  and  lead.  Manf.  Chiefly  linen,  with  iron 
goods,  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  and  sail- 
cloth. Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  in  the 
department.    Fop.  486,000. 

Mokco]s-e,  mor-ko'-nai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Molise  or  Sannio, 
16  miles  S.  from  Campobasso.  It  has  a  castle, 
and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  Mai\f.  Linen  and 
cotton  goods.   Fop.  5000. 

Moeea,  mo-re'-a,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,, 
situated  to  the  southward  of  the  mainland  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  all  other  directions  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  Area.  10,125  square  miles.  JDesc. 
It  is  irregular  in  form  and  indented  on  all  sides  by 
de%p  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Chilfs  and  Bays.  Numerous.  The  principal  are 
those  of  Patras,  Arkadia,  Koron,  Kolokythia, 
Marathonisi,  Nauplia,  and  ^gina.  It  has  also 
several  large  and  secure  harbours.  Hivers.  The 
Alpheus,  the  Eurotas,  the  Peneus,  and  the 
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Pamisus.  Lakes.  The  Stymplialus,  and  other 
small  lakes  and  morasses  situated  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  thi;  peninsula.  Fro.  Corn, 
olive-oil,  wine,  currants,  or  raisins  of  Corinth, 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  honey,  beeswax,  and  fruit. 
Some  of  the  v/incs,  particularly  those  made  in 
the  south-east,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^■apoli 
di  Malvasia  or  Monemvasia,  and  thence  called 
Malmsey,  are  dclidous;  but  in  general  agricul- 
ture has  been  neglected  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  country.    {See  Greece.) 

Morecambe  Bay,  or  Lancaster  Bay,  mor'- 
kam,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  England.  It  reaches  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Westmoreland,  and  divides  the  county 
of  Lancaster  into  two  parts.  Ext.  16  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles. 

Morelia,  a  town  of  Mexico.  {See  Valla- 
do  lid.) 

MoRELLA,  mo-rail'-i/a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Tortosa.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  which  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition.  It  also  contains 
several  churches,  convents,  and  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  and  some  old  Koman  remains.  Manf. 
Chiefly  blankets.    Fop.  6300. 

MoRENA,  Sierra,  or  Monies  Mariana,  wo- 
rai'-na,  a  mountain-chain  extending  through 
the  S.  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent  on  the  W.  to  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz  in 
Murcia,  on  the  E.  It  separates  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  Guadiana  and  Guadalquiver.  Its  culmi- 
nating point  is  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
called  the  Sierra  Araccna,  5500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  chain  is  the  scene  of 
many  incidents  in  "  Don  Quixote." 

Moreton,  mor'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  poxni- 
lation  above  800. 

Moreton  Bay,  an  islet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
entering  the  coast  of  E.  Australia.  It  contains 
several  islands,  and  receives  the  Brisbane  and 
Logan  rivers.  In  1849  it  was  made  a  convict 
settlement.  Ext.  70  miles  long.  Lat.  27°  30' 
S.    Lon.  153°  E. 

Moreton  Hampstead,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Dartmoor,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter.  Manf. 
Leather  and  cordage.  There  are  quarries  of  fine 
granite  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  1468. 
The  brave  and  heroic  Confederate  general 
"  Stonewall"  Jackson  derived  his  descent  from 
ancestors  who  left  this  town  to  seek  a  new  home 
in  Virginia.  He  visited  Moreton  Hampstead  a 
few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  and  Seceded  States,  to  gather 
particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the  family 
from  which  he  was  sprung,  and  of  which  several 
members  still  live  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Gloucestershire,  24  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester.  It  is  connected  with  Stratford-on- 
Avon  by  railway.  Manf.  Linen  goods.  Fop. 
1420. 

Morez,  mo'-rai,  a  market-town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  situated  on  the 
Bienne,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
Manf.  Leather,  wire,  optical  instruments, 
wheels  for  clocks  and  watches.   Fop.  3300. 

Morgan,  mm-'-gan,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  20,000.  They  are  in 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee;  and 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinoiB,  and  Missouri. 
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Also  the  name  of  several  townships,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Morgarten,  mor-fjar'-teiiy  a  momitain  of 
Switzerland,  5  miles  N.  fromSchwyz,  where,  in 
November,  1315,  the  first  battle  was  fought  for 
Swiss  independence.  On  this  occasion,  20,000 
of  the  Austrian  forces  were  defeated  by  1300 
Swiss.  In  1798  the  French  were  also  defeated 
liere  by  the  Swiss. 

MoRLAix,  mor'-lai,  a  well-built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  on  the 
small  river  Morlaix,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Brest. 
13y  the  side  of  the  harbour  there  are  several 
quays,  and  a  pleasant  promenade  called  the 
Cours  Baumont.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  studded  with  rocks  that  render  navigation 
dangerous.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
churches,  the  municipal  offices  and  courts  of  law 
in  a  magnificent  building  that  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  town-hall,  the  government  tobacco 
manufactory,  the  hospital,  public  library,  and 
communal  college.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  candles 
and  oil.  It  also  has  a  large  trade  in  cattle,  flax, 
hemp,  and  linen.    Po^j.  14,008. 

MoELET,  mor'-Ie,  several  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  2000. 

MoRMANNO,  mor-man'-7io,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  12 
miles  N.VV.  from  Castrovillari.    Fop.  6000. 

Mormon  City.    {See  Salt  Lake,  Great.) 

MoRNiNGTON  Isle,  one  of  the  Wellesley 
Islands,  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  It  is 
unexplored,  and  presents  a  mountainous  appear- 
ance.   Lat.  \QP  24'  S.    Lon.  139°  37'  E. 

Morocco,  or  Marocco,  mo-rok'-o,  a  country 
situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Africa, 
bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  while  Algeria  forms  a 
small  part  of  its  E.  frontier,  and  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  bounds  it  on  the  S.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  nearly  275,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous,  but  containing  many  fertile 
valleys.  It  i.:  separated  into  two  i)arts  by  the 
great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  which  runs  through 
the  central  part  of  the  country  from  the  S.W. 
to  the  N.E.,  and  throws  out  numerous  spurs 
and  branches  towards  the  N.  and  S,  Between 
this  mountain  range  and  the  sea  coast,  there  are 
many  plains  and  table-lands,  which  are  produc- 
tive in  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  but  diminish 
in  fertility  as  they  approach  towards  the  S.W. 
The  plain  of  Tarudant,  however,  which  lies 
between  the  S.  slope  of  the  Atlas  mountains 
and  a  range  that  runs  parallel  with  them  at  a 
distance  of  40  or  50  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the 
river  Sous,  is  extremely  rich  and  productive, 
yielding  abundance  of  dates  and  wool.  The 
district  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  second  range 
passes  gradually  into  the  Sahara.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Mulwia,  or  Mulawia,  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  El  Khos,  or  Kus, 
Sous,  Seboo,  and  Tensift,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  Draha,  beyond  the  Atlas.  Fro. 
Wheat,  maize,  millet,  barley,  dates,  grapes, 
olives,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Much 
more  grain  is  produced  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  population.  Wool  is  also 
very  plentiful.  Goats  alFord  another  very  valu- 
able commodity,  their  skins  supplying  that 
leather  which,  under  the  name  of  Morocco 
leather,  is  so  distinguished  for  its  soilness, 
pliancy,  and  beauty.  The  grass  lands  supply 
food  for  a  fine  race  of  horses,  the  exportation  of 
Avhich  is  prohibited;  and  large  numbers  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  mules  are  reared  on  the  slopes 
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of  the  Atlas.  Camels  and  asses  are  the  prin- 
cipal beasts  of  burden.  Ostriches  are  numerous 
on  the  borders  of  the  southern  desert,  and  their 
feathers  form  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
Fruits  abound;  but  Morocco  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  dates  and  almonds.  Minerals.  The 
Atlas  mountains  contain  iron,  tin,  copper,  and 
antimony.  This  last  is  carefully  sought  for  and 
worked,  being  a  substance  extensively  used  in 
Oriental  cosmetics.  Mineral  salt  occurs  through- 
out the  empire  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
forms  one  of  the  chief  exports  sent  to  Soudan. 
Inhabitants.  The  chief  part  of  the  population 
are  called  Moors;  and  consist  of  the  original 
people,  who  have^mixed  and  coalesced  with 
their  Arab  conquerors,  and  with  the  tribes  who 
have,  at  various  times,  poured  in  from  the 
African  deserts.  To  these  are  added  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Moors  who  once  reigned  over 
Spain.  The  Jews  are  very  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  the  cities;  and  carry  on  all  the  mer- 
cantile and  money  transactions.  Every  species 
of  oppression  and  contempt,  however,  is  heaped 
upon  this  devoted  race.  They  are  considered 
by  the  Mussulmans  of  Morocco  in  the  light  of 
unclean  animals  and  of  enemies  of  God,  and,  it 
they  do  not  exterminate  them,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  useful,  and  because  true  believers  have 
a  right  to  turn  everything  to  account.  Indeed, 
were  the  Jewish  population  suddenly  removed 
from  the  country,  such  an  event  would  be  a 
public  calamity  of  incalculable  magnitude;  for 
it  is  the  Jew  alone  who  can  mend  a  lock,  build 
a  house,  make  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  coin 
money,  decorate  a  room,  or  weave  silk,  all  such 
handicrafts  being  regarded  by  the  Mussulman 
with  supreme  contempt.  Every  night  the  Jews 
are  shut  up  in  a  particular  quarter,  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  and  it  is  only  after  sunrise  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  Mussulman  town,  where 
they  have  their  shops.  The  Jewish  quarter  is 
called  "Mellah,"  which  means  a  place  of  damna- 
tion. The  Jew  is  obliged  to  wear  black  cloth 
clothes,  that  colour  being  the  emblem  ofmisfor 
tune  and  malediction.  When  the  sultan  passes 
through  a  town,  the  Jews  of  the  place  are  obliged 
to  ofter  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents.  Yet, 
with  all  this  burden  of  servitude  upon  them,, 
they  never  abjure  their  faith.  This  constancy, 
however,  commendable  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
coupled  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Manf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fa- 
brics, carpets,  red  caps,  leather,  saddlery,  chip 
baskets,  and  earthenware.  The  trade  witli  the 
Levant  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  go  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  from  the  interior  to  \ 
the  sea  coast,  while  a  coasting  trade  is  carried] 
on  by  feluccas  with  the  Barbary  states.  Exp,  | 
Hides,  skins,  olive-oil,  gums,  wax,  wool,  honey,  j 
dates,  indigo,  shawls,  and  carpets.  Gov.  Thel 
most  despotic  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  era-  ^ 
peror  being  free  to  act  exactly  as  he  pleases,  and 
subject  to  no  check  whatever  that  the  laws  of 
a  constitutional  government  impose  on  a 
sovereign.  Army,  Durmg  war,  about  100,000; 
consisting  mostly  of  negroes,  who  form  the 
emperor's  body  guard.  Navy.  Insignificant. 
Fop.  About  9,000,000.  Lat.  Between  28°  and 
36°  N.  Lon.  Between  0°  40'  and  11°  40'  W.— 
This  is  the  ancient  Mauritania,  which  wa^in 
olden  times  a  country  of  great  importance.  It 
has  belonged  successively  to  the  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Greeks,  and  Arabs.  In  the  11th  century 
it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs, 
who  also  acquired  domijiion  over  Algeria,  Tunis, 
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and  Tripoli,  and  pushed  their  victorious  arms 
into  Spain.  The  Cherifs,  who  pretend  to  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Mahomet,  obtained  power 
over  the  country  in  the  IGth  century.  This 
last  dynasty  reigns  in  Morocco  at  the  present 
time,  the  present  sovereign  being-  Sidi 
Mohammed,  who  succeeded  Muley  Abderrah- 
man  in  1859.  The  ruler  of  Morocco  takes  the 
title  of  sultan  or  emperor.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the  Moroccans  have 
frequently  come  into  collision  with  the  former, 
at  whose  hands  they  sulFered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Isly,  in  1844.  In  1859,  war  was  declared  by 
Spain  against  Morocco,  the  Spanish  commerce 
having  suffered  considerably  from  the  Moorish 
pirates,  and  the  priests  being  desirous  of  making 
an  attempt  to  convert  the  Moors  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith.  Although  ti  e  Moors  were  de- 
feated in  several  actions,  and  at  length  agreed 
to  pay  a  large  sum  as  an  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  no  solid  advantage  resulted  to 
Spain  from  the  conflict. 

Morocco,  called  by  the  natives  Maeakasch, 
the  capital  of  the  above  empire,  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  the  Tensift,  132  miles  N.E. 
from  Mogador.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  pierced  with  eleven  gates,  and  about 
6  miles  in  circuit.  Although  many  parts  of  the 
city  are  in  ruins,  it  still  retams  vestiges  of  its 
former  grandeur.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
small  and  mean,  but  temples,  sanctuaries, 
and  mosques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  these 
buildings  are  of  considerable  architectural 
beauty.  The  palace  is  of  hewn  stone,  ornamented 
with  marble,  and  with  its  gardens,  occupies  an 
enclosed  space  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. The  Xaisseria,  or  bazaar,  is  an 
oblong  building,  surrounded  with  small  shops, 
which  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  com- 
rabdities.  The  inhabitants  are  dirty,  and  the 
habitations  swarm  with  vermin.  Manf.  Lea- 
ther and  embroidery.  Fop.  About  100,000. 
Lat.  31°47'N.  Lon.  7°  32'  W.— This  town 
was  founded  in  1072  a.d. 

Moiiojr  DE  LA  Frontera,  mo'-rone  dai  la 
fron-tai'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Andalusia,  situated  on  the  Guadaira,  35  miles 
S.E.  from  Seville.  Manf.  Olive-cil,  soap,  hats, 
and  earthenware.    Top.  9500. 

Morpeth,  moii-'-pethy  a  neatly-built  market- 
town  and  borough  of  England,  in  Northumber- 
land, situated  on  the  Wansbeck,  about  9  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  14  miles  N.W  from  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. The  town  consists  of  two  wide 
but  irregular  streets,  with  several  smaller  ones 
diverging  from  them,  with  a  spacious  and  open 
square  in  which  the  market-house  is  placed. 
The  parish  church  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  town,  which  contains  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  The  other  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  county  gaol,  a  magnificent 
pile  of  building,  to  which  a  sessions  house  is  at- 
tached, a  town-hall,  an  ancient  school-house  for 
a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Morpeth  has  a 
very  large  market  every  Wednesday  for  cattle. 
Adjoining,  are  the  ruins  of  Morpeth  castle 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  beer,  and  leather ;  there 
are  also  some  iron-foundries  in  the  tovym.  Fo]). 
6612.— This  town  was  burnt  down  by  its  inha- 
bitants, in  1215,  in  order  that  it  might  not  fur- 
nish quarters  to  King  John. 

Morris,  mor'-ris,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  U.S. 
Area,  406  square  miles.   T<yp,  32,000. 
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MoRRiSTOwisr,  mor'-ris-tuiin,  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  abovci  5000. 

Mors,  mors,  the  largest  island  in  the  Lym- 
fiord  Gulf,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Jutland.  isX.  24 
miles  long,  by  12  broad.  Desc.  Level,  and  fer- 
tile where  it  is  cultivated,  but  about  a  third  of 
it  consists  of  marsh  land.  Fop.  GOOO.  Lat.  50^ 
40'  N.    Lon.  9°  15'  E, 

MoRTAGNE,  mor-tain't  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Orne,  22  miles  N.E.  from 
Alcngon.  Manf  Linen  fabrics,  thread,  earth- 
enware, and  leather.  Fop.  5000. — There  are 
several  more  towns  of  the  same  name  in  France, 
but  none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1700. 

MoRTARA,  mor-ta'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 24  miles  from  Alessandria.  It  has  a  trade 
in  grain  and  rice,  but  it  is  very  unhealthy,  owing 
to  the  swampy  ground  in  its  vicinity.  Fop. 
5500. 

MoETFONTAiNE,  mortfon-tahi,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  in  the 
castle  of  which  peace  between  France  and  the 
United  States  was  signed  in  1800. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  four  cross  roads  about  6 
miles  N.W  from  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire, 
where  there  is  a  pillar  commemorathig  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Yorkists  over  the  Lancastrians  in 
1461.    There  is  a  solitary  inn  at  this  place. 

Mortlach,  mort-lak,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Banffshire,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Banff.  Its  pa- 
rish church  was  formerly  a  cathedral,  built  in 
the  11th  century.  Fop.  3000.— In  this  parish 
the  Danes  were  defeated  by  Malcolm  II.  in  the 
11th  century. 

Mortlake,  inort'-laiJc,  a  parish  of  Surrey,  on 
the  Thames,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London.  Fop.  3778.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  London  and  Richmond  Railway. 

Morton",  mor'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

MoRVEN",  mor'-ven,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  which 
forms  a  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Avgyleshire.  It 
abounds  with  game,  and  yields  good  pasture  for 
cattle,  though  it  is  for  the  most  part  mountain- 
ous.— Also  the  name  of  two  mountains  in  Scot- 
land, one  in  Aberdeenshire,  2934  feet ;  the  other 
in  Caithness-shire,  2334  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Moscow,  moi'-Tco  (Russ.  Moskwa,  moslc-ica'), 
a  government  of  European  Russia,  surrounded 
by  the  governments  of  Tver,  Vladimir,  Riazan, 
Tula,  Kaluga,  and  Smolensk.  Area.  12,470 square 
miles.  Desc.  An  undulating  plain,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  ranges  of  low  hills.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  cultivated  in  every  part ;  and  as  the 
soil  is  tolerably  productive,  corn,  flax,  hemp, 
and  hops,  with  abundance  of  vegetables,  are 
raised,  while  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses 
are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands.  Manf.  Exten- 
sive; consisting  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
fabrics,  carpets,  paper,  and  gold  and  silver 
wares.  Fop.  1,599.000.  Lat.  Between  54°  50' 
and  56°  40'  N.  Lon.  Between  34°  50'  and  33° 
50'  E. 

Moscow,  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the 
seat  of  the  Russian  government  until  1703,  and 
still  the  most  important  city  of  the  interior  of 
that  empire,  situated  on  the  river  Moskwa,  375 
miles  S.P:.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  oval  in 
form,  having  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  It  covers  a  large  area, 
the  streets,  courts,  squares,  and  gardens  being 
wide  and  spacious.  The  river  flows  from  W.  to 
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E.,  and  traverses  the  city  with  a  very  serpentine 
course,  receiving  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  town 
a  rivulet,  called  the  Neglina,  and,  soon  after,  the 
Jausa,  a  stream  of  more  consequence.  The  city 
consists  of  four  successive  divisions,  each  sur- 
rounduig  the  other,  and  each  increasing  in  cir- 
cuit in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre.  1.  The  central  part  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  Kremlin,  to  the  E.  of  which  is  the 
Kitaigorod,  or  mercantile  quarter.  2.  The 
Beloigorod,  or  White  Town,  which  extends 
around  the  central  part  on  tlie  E.,  W.,  and  N., 
like  a  half-moon,  3.  The  Zemlianoigorod,  or 
Earthen  Town,  which  is  much  more  extensive 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  surrounds 
them  both  like  a  ring  or  zone.  4.  The  Slobodi, 
or  suburbs,  which  surround  the  whole,  and  oc- 
cupy a  great  extent  of  ground.  These  quarters 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  street 
or  boulevard  planted  with  trees.  The  Kremlin 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  plea- 
sant prospect  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  city. 
The  Moskwa  Hows  past  it,  and  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  In  the  Kremlin  is  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  czars,  which  escaped  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1812,  but  which  was  much  damaged  by 
mines  thai:  were  laid  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
sprung  by  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army 
just  before  it  quitted  the  city.  It  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  rebuilt,  with  considerable  im- 
provements. Here  also  is  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
czars,  and  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  in 
which  the  emperors  of  Russia  are  crowned. 
The  Kremlin,  though  of  limited  extent,  con- 
tains several  other  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  with  gilded  cupolas  that  are  visible 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city.  The  Kitai- 
gorod,  or  Chinese  town,  contains  a  number  of 
bazaars  and  shops.  Though  of  small  extent, 
like  the  Kremlin,  the  Kitaigorod  contains  seve- 
ral public  buildings,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
being  a  strong  brick  edifice  for  the  public  ar- 
chives, consisting  of  vaulted  apartments,  with 
iron  floors.  Here  also  is  the  university,  founded 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  quarter  escaped  the  great 
fire  in  1812.  The  Zemlianoigorod  has  many 
wide  and  handsome  streets,  and  contains,  from 
its  magnitude,  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Moscow.  The  Slobodi,  or  suburbs,  are 
mean,  and  look  like  so  many  detached  villages, 
with  the  exception  of  one  called  the  Nemetska 
Sloboda,  or  German  suburb,  which  is  extensive, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  foreign  me- 
chanics. In  1812,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
city  were  consumed  by  fire,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment having  ordered  the  authorities  to  take  this 
step  to  prevent  the  French  army  from  occupying 
it  as  their  winter  quarters.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  city  was  commenced  immediately  after 
the  enemy  withdrew;  but  for  some  time  it 
went  on  slowly.  No  sooner,  however,  was  peace 
concluded,  than  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made,  both  by  the  government  and  individuals, 
to  restore  the  city  to  its  former  condition;  and, 
by  the  beginning  of  1818,  a  new  town  seemed 
to  have  risen  from  the  ruins.  The  new  city  has 
wider  streets,  and  its  private  buildings  are 
characterized  by  a  greater  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance, but  in  its  churches  and  public  edifices, 
the  prevailing  features  of  the  Asiatic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture have  been  still  preserved,  although 
they  have  been  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the 
various  purposes  for  which  the  different  struc- 
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tures  arc  intended.  The  streets  are  paved, 
partly  with  stone,  and  partly  as  in  other  Rus- 
sian towns,  with  trunks  of  trees.  The  univer- 
sity has  been  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  form,  by 
funds  granted  from  the  public  treasury.  Of  the 
new  buildings,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
vast  hall,  erected  near  the  Kremlin,  and  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Among  other  public  edifices  the  general  post 
office  for  the  interior  of  Russia  deserves  men- 
tion, as  well  as  the  foundling  hospital,  splen- 
didly endowed  by  Catherine  11.,  and  in  which  a 
great  number  of  children  are  maintained  and 
educated.  Moscow  also  contains  a  number  of 
military  hospitals.  The  Kremlin  was  completely 
repaired  in  1817,  and  enlarged  by  a  long  late- 
ral building,  where  the  suite  of  the  emperor 
are  lodged ;  its  ramparts  have  been  replaced  by 
beautiful  promenades.  It  is  the  great  depot 
of  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  Moscow. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose 
palace  is  in  the  Kremlin ;  the  treasury  is  also 
there,  which  is  the  repository  of  the  regalia  of 
the  empire,  with  the  relics  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Russia,  and  the  splendid  robes  worn  by  them 
in  former  days,  as  well  as  a  number  of  precious 
stones,  with  others  of  more  doubtful  value. 
The  French  carried  away  the  celebrated  cross  of 
St.  Ivan,  which  they  abandoned  after  they  had 
got  beyond  Wilna.  The  churches  and  chapels 
are  numerous.  Among  these  may  be  named 
that  of  Ivan  Veliki,  with  a  belfry  269  feet  high. 
The  great  bell  of  Moscow  was  originally  sus- 
pended in  this  belfry,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
through  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  town  in 
1737,  and  where  it  remained  half  buried  in  the 
soil  until  1837,  when  it  was  raised,  and  placed 
on  a  pedestal.  The  most  splendid  cathedral  is 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  Russian  patriarchs  are  deposited.  Here 
is  an  immense  chandelier  of  massive  silver, 
v/hich  weighs  nearly  3000  lbs.  Moscow  has  a 
medical  and  an  agricultural  society,  but  it  con- 
tains very  few  schools  of  eminence.  There  are 
two  theatres  in  the  Beloigorod  ;  a  large  riding 
school  near  the  Kremlin,  in  which  the  troops 
are  exercised  in  winter ;  a  palace  which  serves 
as  a  house  of  assembly  for  the  nobles,  with  seve- 
ral churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Of  the  public  libraries,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  in  the  palace  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Moscow,  or  the  House  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  in  the  Kremlin,  which  contains 
some  Greek  manuscripts  brought  from  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  The  climate  is 
subject  to  great  extremes,  the  thermometer 
frequently  falling  to  0°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even 
10°  or  15°  below  it ;  while  in  summer  it  rises 
to  85°,  90°,  and  even  95°.  Man/.  Cotton,  silk, 
and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  sugar,  and 
many  other  articles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
steam  machinery  is  employed.  It  is  the  grand 
commercial  entrepot  for  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Furs  and  skins  form  a  very  important 
branch  of  commerce,  both  for  domestic  use,  and 
for  exportation,  to  remote  countries  in  Asia. 
The  Moskwa  is  navigable  in  spring  for  boats; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  vear  for  rafts  only. 
Pop.  About  400,000.  Lot.  55°  45'  N.  Lou.  37° 
40'  E.— Moscow  is  not  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  previous  to  which  Kiew,  or  Kiev, 
was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia. 
In  1611  it  was  taken  by  the  Poles.  In  1703 
Peter  the  Great  transferred  his  residence  to 
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St.  Petersburg-,  and,  in  1812,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French.  After  the  battle  of  Borodino,  it 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians,  which  obliged 
the  French  to  make  their  disastrous  retreat. 

Mose,  or  Mulu,  mose,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
or  Spice  islands,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Timer  Laut. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
6°20'S.    Lo7i.  131°  30' E 

Moselle,  mo-sel',  a  department  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Belgium,  Dutch  Luxem- 
burg and  Rhenish  Prussia,  W.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse,  S.  and  E.  by  those  of  the 
Meurthe  and  Lower  Rhine.  Ai^ea.  2072  square 
miles.  Desc.  Partly  covered  with  spurs  of  the 
Vosges  and  Ardennes  mountains.  It  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  named  aftertheir  chief 
towns,  Metz,  Thionville,  Briey,  and  Sarregue- 
nines.  Metz  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment, llivers.  The  Moselle,  the  Sarre,  the 
Seille,  the  Chiers,  and  the  Orne.  Pro.  The 
usual  grain  crops,  grapes,  flax,  hemp,  and  oil- 
seeds, with  large  quantities  of  excellent  timber 
for  building  purposes.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal, 
lime,  and  salt.  Manf.  Paper,  cloth,  linen 
goods,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar,  earthenware,  and 
iron  and  steel  goods.   Fop.  446,000. 

Moselle,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  which 
rises  in  the  S.E.  department  of  the  Vosges, 
and,  after  a  course  of  265  miles,  joins  the  Rhine 
at  Coblentz. 

Moshaisk.  {See  Mojaisk.) 

Moskva,  or  Moskwa,  mosTc-wa',  a  river  of 
Russia,  which  traverses  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falls 
into  the  Oka,  at  Kolomna. 

Mosquito  Shore,  mos-ke'-to,  a  maritime  state 
of  Central  America,  bounded  by  Honduras  on 
the  N.,  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  Nica- 
ragua on  the  W.  and  S.  Area.  Estimated  at 
20,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the 
^interior,  but  fertile  and  well  watered  in  the  low- 
lands contiguous  to  the  coast.  Pro.  Sugar, 
cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  logv/ood,  fine  timber, 
sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla.  Gov.  An  absolute 
monarchy,  formerly  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  Fop.  about  7500.  Lat.  Between 
11°  30'  and  15°  N.  Lon.  Between  83°  15'  and 
84°  50'  W.— The  English  settled  in  this  country 
about  1730,  and  exercised  a  protectorate  over 
it  until  1850,  when  it  was  withdrawn  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  made  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  In  1855  the 
Nicaraguans  took  possession  of  Greytown,  and 
have  since  annexed  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory  between  the  rivers  Rama  and  St.  Juan. 
'J"he  remaining  part  was  ceded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Honduras  in  1857. 

MosTAR,  mos-tar',  an  inland  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Narenta, 
54  miles  N.W.  from  Ragusa.  It  has  an  old 
Romish  bridge,  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  with 
a  span  of  95  feet,  and  contains  some  mosques, 
and  two  good  bazaars.  Exp.  Hides,  wool,  fruit, 
wax,  and  cattle.  Fop.  8000.  Lat.  43°  22'  N. 
Lon.  17°  68'  E. 

MosTYN",  mos'-tin,  a  township  of  Flintshire,  in 
N.  Wales,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Holywell.  Fop. 
1905, — It  has  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway,  and  has  commmiication  with 
Liverpool  by  steam-packets. 

Mosul,  mo'-sul,  a  large  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Mosul,  situated  on  the 
Tigris,  215  miles  N.W.  from  Bagdad.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  several 
mosques,  churches,  khans,  and  bazaars.  It  \& 
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the  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Diar* 
bckir,  and  possesses  some  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  The  city  is  surrounded  l)y  walls  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  but  these  fortiCications  aro 
all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Mavf.  Cotton  cloths. 
Fop.  40,000.— The  Pachalic  has  a  mountainous 
surface,  and  is  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  its 
tributaries.  Foip.  Not  known.  Lat.  Between 
35°  30'  and  38°  N.  Lon.  From  42°  E.  to  the  con- 
fines of  Persia. 

Mothe,  mote,  the  names  of  several  parishes 
and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Motier-Travers,  mo'-te-ai  tra'-vair,  a  village 
of  Switzerland,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Neufchutel, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Rousseau  wrote 
his  "  Lettres  de  la  Montague." 

MoTTRAM  -  IN  -  Longden  -  Dale,  mot'-tram 
long'-den-dail,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Manchester.  Fop. 
of  parish,  24,000 ;  of  town,  3500.— It  has  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Shefiield  and  Manchester  Railway. 

MouLiNS,  mou-leen,  a  town  of  France,  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Allier,  situ- 
ated on  the  Allier,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  13  arches,  93  miles  N.W.  from 
Lyons,  The  streets  are  tolerably  broad  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  built  of  brick,  are  neat  and  good. 
The  chief  public  oflices  are  a  town-hall,  college, 
a  hospital,  in  a  building  which  was  formerly  a 
convent,  public  baths,  a  small  theatre,  and  a 
public  library.  There  are  also  several  agree- 
able public  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  a 
cathedral,  some  churches,  and  a  part  of  the  old 
castle  of  Moulins,  which  is  now  used  as  a  gaol. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  Manf.  Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  cutlery,  cordage,  and  glass ;  and  it  has  a 
large  trade  in  corn,  wine,  timber,  and  cattle. 
Fop.  17,581.— It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II. 

Moulmein,  Mgtjlmain,  or  Matjlmaust,  mool- 
meeyi,  a  seaport  town  of  British  Burmah,  in  the 
province  of  Tenasserim,  situated  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Salnen  river,  10  miles  S. 
from  Martaban.  It  v^ras  founded  in  1825  as  a 
military  station.  It  has  an  active  trade,  chiefly 
with  Calcutta  and  Madras,  exporting  rice, 
timber,  ivory,  tobacco,  and  cattle.  Fop.  about 
43,683.   Lat.  16°  30'  N.    Lon.  97°  37'  E. 

MouLTAN-.    {See  Mooltan.) 

MouLTON",  mole'-ton.,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  or  Putawaki,  mount 
edj'-kiim,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  province  of 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Height.  10,000  feet. 
Lat.  30°  S.    Lon.  177°  E. 

Mounts  Bat,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  near  Penzance,  Cornwall.  In  it  is 
St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Mount  Pleasant,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  7500. 

Mount  Sorrel,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Leicestershire,  on  the  Soar,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Leicester.  jJ/a??/.  Hosiery  and  lace.  Fop. 
2000. — It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  Railway. 

MoussouL.    {See  Mosul.) 

MowEE,  or  Maui,  mou'-e,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Hawaii.  Area.  620  square 
miles.    Desc.  Rugged  and  mountainous,  but 
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fertile  where  the  soil  is  cultivated.  Pro.  Wheat, 
su^^ar-cane,  and  fine  fruit.  Pojj.  Estimated  at 
25,000. 

Moxos,  mox'-os,  a  district  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
province  of  Beni,  partly  watered  by  the  rivers 
iieni  and  Mamore,  and  their  tributaries.  It  is 
out  little  known,  and  its  limits  cannot  be  defined 
with  exactness.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indian 
tribes. 

MoY,  moi,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  and,  alter  a  course  of  40 
miles,  falls  into  Killala  Bay,  2  miles  from 
Killala. 

Mozambique,  mo-zam-heeh'^  a  district  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa,  which  contains  several  Por- 
tuguese settlements  and  is  claimed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese crown  as  a  colonial  dependency.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Delgado  on  the  N.  to  Quili- 
mane  on  the  S.,  but  its  western  boundaries  are 
not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Ao^ea. 
Estimated  at  60,000  square  miles.  Besc.  Level 
near  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior. 
Pro.  Wheat,  maize,  rice,  fruit,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotlce,  ivory,  hides,  and  horns.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Mozambique,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  situated 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  bay  of  the  Mozambique  channel. 
It  is  large  and  well  fortified,  having  a 
strong  citadel  to  defend  the  harbour.  The 
Portuguese  have  generally  a  good  garrison 
here,  and  trade  with  the  natives  for  gold, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  slaves.  They  have  built 
several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  a  large 
hospital  for  sick  sailors.  Portuguese  ships 
always  call  here  on  their  way  to  the  E.  Indies, 
and  the  harbour  is  so  commodious  that  whole 
lleets  might  anchor  there,  and  provide  them- 
selves with  provisions  and  water.  The  island 
is  about  2  miles  long,  and  is  of  coral  formation. 
Lat  15°  2'  S.    Lon.  40^  43'  E. 

Mozambique,  a  strait  or  channel  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  Its  narrowest  part 
is  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  240  miles  in 
width  ;  its  length  is  about  1000  miles. 

MozDOK,  moz'-dok,  a  town  and  fortress  of  S. 
Hussia,  in  the  government  of  Stavropol,  157 
miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is 
built  of  wood,  and  inclosed  by  gardens  Fop. 
8000. 

MozuFFURNUGGUR,  mo' ■z\if-fuT-niig-gur\  a 
district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nortli-West 
Provinces.  Area,  1620  square  miles.  Fop. 
640,000.  Lat.  Between  29°  10'  and  29°  50'  N. 
Lon.  Between  77°  6'  and  78°  10'  E. 

MuHALiTcn,  mu'-ha-litch,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
Asia  Minor,  18  miles  AV.  from  Brousa.  It  has 
an  export  trade  in  silk,  wool,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Fop.  11,000. 

MuHLKNBACH,  or  Szasz-Sebes,  moo'-leu-haJc, 
a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Mulilbach,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Hermannstadt.  Manf.  Wool- 
len and  linen  goods.  It  has  a  trade  in  wine. 
Fop.  4500. 

MunLnAUSETT,  mool-llou' -sen,  a  walled  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Erfurt, 
It  lias  several  churches  and  hospitals.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The 
town  also  contains  several  breweries,  distilleries, 
dye-works,  and  fulling-mills.  Fop.  15,611. — 
The  name  of  several  other  small  towns  in 
Germany. 

MuLAiR  KoTEiAB",  mu-lair  Tco'-te-la,  a  town 
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of  Sirhind,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  district  held 
by  a  chief  under  British  protection.  Area.  144 
square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  30°  35'  N. 
Lon.  75°  59'  E. 

MuLGRAVE  Archipelago,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  comprises  various  groups  of  islands  be- 
tween Za^.  3°S.  and  12°  N.J  lon.  between  160° 
and  177°  E. 

Mulhausen,  mul-ho'-sen,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  near  the  111,  22 
miles  S.  from  Colmar.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  the 
hospital,  and  the  college.  It  contains  two 
churches  and  a  synagogue.  Manf.  Printed 
cottons,  as  well  as  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
straw  hats,  hosiery,  paper-hangings,  and  leather. 
The  town  also  contains  several  foundries,  ma- 
chine-works, and  dye-works.  Fop.  45,887. 
This  place  is  connected  with  Strasburg,  Basle, 
and  Thann,  by  railway. 

Mulheim,  mool'-hime,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on 
the  Ruhr,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Dusseldorf.  Manf, 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
starch,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  11,000.— Anotlier, 
on  the  Rhine,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Cologne.  Fop, 
6000. 

Mull,  mul,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  lying 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland ;  the  third  in  size, 
of  very  irregular  figure,  and  deeply  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea.  Area.  420  square  miles, 
Desc.  Rugged  and  mountainous  in  general. 
Benmore  is  the  highest  mountain  on  this  island, 
having  an  elevation  of  3160  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  land  is  well  adapted  for  grazing ; 
and  avery  hardy  race  of  black-cattle,  of  smallsize, 
is  reared  and  fed  there.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  kelp  is  made.  The  principal  village  is  Tober- 
mory. Fop.  about  7000.  Lat.  56°  30'  N.  Lon, 
6°  W.  Between  this  island  and  the  mainland  of 
Argyle  and  Inverness-shires,  is  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  18  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  2  miles. 

MuLLAGHBBACK,  mul'-la-hrdJc,  a  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  town  of  Market-Hill.  Manf, 
Linen.   Fop.  7000. 

Mulliitgab,  mul-lin-gar' ,  the  county  town  of 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  45  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
nunnery,  county  court-house,  gaol,  infirmary, 
and  barracks.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
union  district.  Fop.  5375.— It  has  a  station  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland. 

Munchen.    {See  Munich.) 

MuNCHENGRATZ,  moun'-clien-gratz,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  Iser,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Jung- 
bunzlau.  Manf.  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
fabrics.  Fop.  4000.— There  is  a  palace  here,  in 
which  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  met,  in  1833. 

MuNDEN,  moon'-den,  a  town  of  Hanover, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Fuldaand  Werra, 
13  miles  S.W.  from  Gottingen.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  has  some  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  hospitals,  and  several  schools. 
Manf.  Earthenware  and  tobacco.  It  also 
possesses  a  large  trade  in  linen.   Fop.  4500. 

MuNDi,  mun-de',  a  district  of  the  Punjaub,  in 
the  Julunder  Doab,  comprising  several  valleys 
on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Area.  760 
square  miles.  Minerals.  Iron  and  salt.  Fop. 
115,000.  Lat.  31°  30'  to  32°  5'  N.  Lon.  76°  40' 
to  77°  20'  E. 

MuNEEPOOE,  miMie-poor',  a  native  state  of  £. 
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India,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  ex- 
tensive valley  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  bounded  by  Assam  on  the  N.,  Burmah  on 
the  E.  and  S.,  and  Cachar  on  the  W.  The 
district  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  and  is  under 
British  protection.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  timber.  Area.  7584 
square  miles.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between 
23°  49'  and  25°  41'  N.  Lo7i.  between  93°  5'  and 
94°  32'  E. 

Munich,  mu'-nik,  the  chief  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Iser,  117  miles 
S.E.  from  Stuttgart.  The  old  part  of  the 
town  is  divided  into  four  quarters  by  four  broad 
streets,  which  meet  in  the  principal  square,  or 
Haupt  Platz,  a  place  of  considerable  size  and 
handsome  appearance.  Among  the  public 
buildings,  the  palace  holds  the  first  rank ;  it  is 
a  large  edifice,  with  a  plain  and  unpretending 
exterior,  but  magnificently  adorned  within. 
Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  old 
palace  in  1826,  two  new  wings  being  added  to 
the  original  building,  which  are  called  the 
Konigsbau  and  the  Festbau,  The  old  electoral 
palace,  and  another  formerly  inhabited  by 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  are  fine  buildings.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  the  meeting-house 
of  the  States,  the  council-house,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  new  opera-house.  Among  the  churches, 
the  principal  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
or  the  Frauen-kirche,  which  contains  thirty 
altars,  and  has  two  towers  333  feet  high ;  the 
church  of  St.  Cajetan,  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  and  containing  the  tombs  of 
several  of  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria,  the  church 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
Pfarr-kirche,  the  Ludwigs-kirche,  andthe  church 
of  St.  Peter,  all  of  which  are  magnificently 
adorned  with  sculpture,  paintings,  and  stained 
glass.  The  college  occupied  by  the  Jesuits 
before  their  expulsion,  was  one  of  the  richest 
establishments  of  that  order  in  Europe;  and 
its  treasury  contained,  in  addition  to  other 
property,  a  large  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments.  The  other  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian,  the  barracks,  the 
hospital,  workhouse,  mint,  and  the  mansions  of 
several  Bavarian  noblemen.  Munich  contains 
various  literary  establishments  and  institutions. 
The  public  library  has  upwards  of 500,000  printed 
volumes  and  22,000  MSS. :  and  contains  the 
Brazilian  Museum  formed  by  Martino  and 
Spix.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
1769,  has  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens 
of  natural  history,  models,  and  instruments; 
the  schools  are  numerous  and  excellent.  The 
university,  which  was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in 
1573  and  removed  to  Landshut  in  1800,  was 
transferred  to  Munich  in  1826.  The  court 
theatre  is  in  the  royal  palace ;  it  is  a  miniature 
of  the  Od^on  at  Paris,  and  its  interior  is  richly 
decorated.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous  and  well  supported.  The  environs  of 
this  capital  are  very  pleasant,  being  enlivened 
by  gardens  and  a  variety  of  places  of  public 
resort.  The  Iser  flows  through  the  town,  and 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  There  are  several 
parks  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  English  Garden  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  pleasure  ground  called  the  Theresian  Meadow 
on  the  S. W.  In  the  Karolinen  platz  is  a  lofty 
obelisk,  made  from  the  cannon  taken  from  the 
Russians  in  1812,  and  erected  in  memory  of  the 
30,000  Bavarians  who  were  engaged  in  that 
campaign.  Near  it  are  the  JPinacoihek  aad  the 
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Glyptothek,  or  museums  of  painting  and  ancient 
sculpture,  rich  in  choice  works  of  art.  In  the 
Theresian  Meadow  is  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Bavaria,  by  Schwanthaler ;  and  near  it  is  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  for  the  reception  of  the  busts  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  Bavaria.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  other  handsome  buildings, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  war  office, 
the  general  hospital,  the  prison,  the  royal 
porcelain  manufactory,  the  Damenstift,  or  ladies' 
college,  and  the  two  gates  known  as  the  Sieges 
Thor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  and  the  Isar  Thor. 
Manf.  Articles  of  furniture,  tapestry,  gold  plate, 
jewellery,  beer,  wine,  pianofortes,  mathematical 
and  surgical  instruments,  cards,  pencils,  snuff, 
and  hardware.  Many  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  printed  in  the  city.  Pop.  148,000. 
Lat.  48°  8'  N.  Lon.  11°  35'  E.— Munich  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  962.  It  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  Otho  of  Wittclsbach,  and  taken 
by  the  Swedes  in  1632,  and  by  the  French  ia 
1800. 

MuNKACS,  moon-hatch',  a  market-town  of  E. 
Hungary,  80  miles  N.E.  from  Debreczin.  Fop. 
5300.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  crys- 
tals, called  Hungarian  diamonds.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1687,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years. 

MuNSTER,  mun'-ster,  a  city  of  Germany,  on 
the  small  river  Aa,  77  miles  N.E.  from  Cologne. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussian  Westphalia.  The  houses  are 
lofty  but  irregular,  with  steep  and  pointed  roofs. 
There  are  numerous  churches:  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  St.  Lambert.  There  are,  besides,  a 
bishop's  palace,  botanic  garden,  an  ecclesias- 
tical college,  gymnasium,  library,  and  various 
hospitals  and  schools.  It  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Anabaptists  in  1536,  who  defended 
it  against  the  bishop  of  Munster.  The  prelate, 
however,  took  the  city,  and  the  Anabaptist 
leader,  John  of  Leyden,  with  two  of  his  chief 
accomplices,  were  made  prisoners,  and  put  to 
death,  after  which  their  bodies  were  hung  up  on 
the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  in 
three  iron  cages,  which  are  sfill  to  be  seen 
there.  Mayif.  Woollen  fabrics,  leather,  starch, 
and  beer.  Fop.  23,000.  In  the  time  of  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  I.  this  was  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Lippe.— The  government 
of  Munster  has  an  area  of  2795  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  425,000. 

Munster,  the  S.  W.  and  largest  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Ireland,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford.  Previous  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
it  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  N.  and  S. 
Munster. 

MuNSTERTHAL,  moon'-ster-tal,  two  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  one  in  the  canton  Grisons,  the 
other  in  Berne,  where,  in  1444,  the  battle  of  St. 
Jacob  was  fought  between  the  French  and 
Swiss,  when  the  latter  were  nearly  annihi- 
lated. 

MuoTTA,  moo-ot'-ta,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  6  miles  S.E.  from 
Schv/yz.  Here,  in  1799,  the  Russians,  under 
Suwarrow,  encountered  the  French. 

MuRANO,  moo-ra'-no,  a  well-built  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  crown  land  of  Venice, 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Lagunes,  about  a 
mile  N.  from  Venice.  Manf.  Venetian  glass, 
beads,  and  mirrors.   Fop.  4000. 

MuBASHKiNO,  moo-raafi-ke'Tio,  a  market-town 
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of  Russia,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Nijnei  Novgorod. 
Manf.  Hosiery,  leather,  and  soap.    Pop.  6000. 

Murat,  moo-ra',  two  towns  in  France,  neither 
with  a  population  above  3000. 

MuRAZZANO,  moo-rats-sa'-no,  a  market-town 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Mon- 
dovi.  Manf,  Silk  twist.  It  has  a  trade  in 
wine,  cattle,  and  cheese.   Fop.  2500. 

Mtjrcia,  mer'-she-a  (Sp.  moor'-the-o),  an  old 
kingdom  in  the  S.E.  of  Spain,  bounded  by 
Valencia  on  the  E.,  Andalusia  on  the  W.,  New 
Castile  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  It  is  now  divided  into  the 
modern  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete. 
Area.  7880  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous 
in  general,  with  a  very  fine  climate.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is 
fertile  and  productive.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley, 
hemp,  rice,  vines,  olives,  mulberries,  saffron, 
as  well  as  citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
other  kinds  of  fruit.  Cattle  are  fed  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  afford  good  pas- 
turage. Minerals.  Lead,  copper,  sulphur,  nitre, 
alum,  crystal,  and  marble.  Mavf,  Unimpor- 
tant. Chiefly  wine,  brandy,  and  cutlery  of  an 
inferior  quality.   Fop.  600,000. 

MuRCiA,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  pro- 
vince of  Murcia,  situated  on  the  Segura,  28  miles 
N.W.  from  Carthagena.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  The  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  arc  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  good,  and 
painted  with  every  variety  of  colour,  which 
gives  the  town  a  singular  but  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  with 
several  monasteries,  convents,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals. The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  edifice,  with 
a  belfry  tower  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  obtained ;  the  churches  of  La 
Caridad  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  convents,  are  all  riclily  decorated. 
There  are  several  public  walks  in  Murcia,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Arcnal,  which  is  merely 
a  spot  of  ground  gained  from  the  river  by  an 
embankment;  the  botanical  garden,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river ;  the  Alameda  del  Car- 
men, or  public  walk,  properly  so  called ;  and 
the  Malecon,  or  quay,  a  large  embankment 
throv/n  up  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the 
Segura.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive. 
Manf.  Earthenware,  leather,  silk  fabrics,  white 
lead,  baskets  and  cordage  of  the  esparto  rush. 
There  are,  besides,  government  factories  for  mak- 
ing gunpowder,  but  very  little  of  this  commodity 
has  been  made  at  the  works  for  some  years  past. 
The  saltpetre  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Murcia  is  the  best  in  Spain.  Lat.  38°  2'  N. 
Jjon.  1°  14'  W.  Fop.  45,000.— Murcia  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  in  the  year  713,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moors.  In  1810  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  French. 

Murray,  mur'-rai,  the  largest  river  in  Aus- 
tralia, formed  by  the  junction  of  numerous  head- 
streams  rising  VV.  of  the  Australian  Alps.  After 
passing  through  Lake  Victoria,  it  enters  the 
ocean  in  lat.  35°  38'  S.,  lo7i.  139°  E. 

Murray,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia.  Area.  690  square  miles.  Fop. 
15,000. 

MuRRUMBiDGEE,  mur-rum-hij-je,  a  river  of 
Australia,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  rises  in 
Murray  county,  and,  after  receiving  the  Lachlan, 
falls,  after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  into  the  river 
Murray,  in  lat.  31°  48'  S.,  Ion.  1443°  E. 
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MuRViEDRO,  moor'-ve-ai-dro,  a  walled  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  17  miles  N. 
from  Valencia.  It  is  well  fortified,  but  the 
town  itself  is  poor  and  mean.  It  contains 
many  Roman  remains,  among  which  are  a 
theatre  and  circus  in  good  preservation.  Manf, 
Chiefly  brandy.  Fop.  7500.  This  place  was 
the  Saguntum  of  the  Romans,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  219  e.g.  The  River  Murviedro 
enters  the  sea  below  the  town. 

Mushed.    {See  Meshed.) 

MusKAT.    (See  Mascat.) 

Muskingum,  miis-kinf -gum,  a  county  of 
Ohio,  U.S.  Area.  950  square  miles.  Fop. 
50,000. — A  river  of  Ohio,  which  joins  the  Ohio. 

MusoRE,  moo-so'-rai,  two  small  rivers  in 
Italy,  neither  with  a  course  of  more  than  40 
miles. 

Musselburgh,  mius'-sel-hru{r),  a  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  5  miles  E.  from  Edin- 
burgh. It  consists  chiefly  of  a  well-paved  street, 
which  is  broad  and  spacious  at  either  end  but 
diminishes  in  width  towards  the  middle.  From 
this  main  thoroughfare  several  smaller  streets 
and  lanes  diverge.  The  Esk  is  crossed  here  by 
three  bridges,  w-hich  unite  Musselburgh  to  its 
suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  are  several  other 
churches  and  chapels,  belonging  to  various  re- 
ligious denominations.  There  is  also  a  good 
town-hall,  a  grammar-school,  and  a  gaol,  built  of 
materials  procured  from  an  ancient  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  which  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Dunfermline.  Betwixt  the  sea  and 
the  town,  lie  the  extensive  downs  called  Mus- 
selburgh Links,  which  are  adapted  for  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  golf,  and  where  there  is 
a  race-course,  on  which  the  Edinburgh  races 
are  run.  Manf.  Leather,  sail-cloth,  and  horse- 
hair-cloth.  Fop.  7423. 

Muttra,  or  MucHRA,  moot'-tra,  a  town  of 
British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
30  miles  from  Agra.  It  is  held  as  sacred  by  the 
Hindoos.   Fop.  60,000. 

Mycone,  or  Mykoni,  mik'-o-ne,  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Naxos  and 
Tinos,  6  miles  S.E.  from  the  latter.  Area. 
about  45  square  miles.  I>esc.  Fertile;  the  soil 
producing  corn,  figs,  and  wine  in  abundance. 
Fop.  6000. 

Myhee-Caunta,  mi-he',  a  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat,  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay.  Area.  3400  square  miles. 
Besc.  Hilly  in  the  N.  and  E.,  and  level  in  the 
S.  and  AV.  It  is  well  watered.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  23°  14'  and  24°  28'  N. 
Lon.  between  72°  41'  and  74°  5'  E. 

Mymunsing,  mi-mun-sing' ,  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  Desc. 
Level  in  some  parts,  hilly  in  others,  and  abound- 
ing in  shallow  lakes.  Fro.  Wheat,  barle}^ 
sugar,  hemp,  rice,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Fup. 
1,490,000.  Lat.  between  24°  4'  and  25»  40'  N. 
Lon.  between  89°  40'  and  91°  13'  E. 

Mynpooree,  min-poo-re,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  North- West  provinces.  Area.  2000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Level,  and  watered  by  the 
Jumna  and  other  streams.  Fro.  Wheat,  rice, 
barley,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Fop, 
610,000.  Lat.  between  26°  54'  and  27°  40'  N. 
Lo)i.  between  78°  30'  and  79°  30'  E. 

Mysole,  mi-so-le,  one  of  the  ^Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands,  between  Ceram  and  Papua.  Hxt. 
50  miles  long  and  15  broad.  It  exxiorts  trepaug. 
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pearls,  ambergris,  and  birds  of  paradise.  Fop. 
Not  known.   Lat.  2°  S.    Lon.  130''  E. 

Mysore,  mi-sor',  a  larf^e  province  of  India, 
principally  surrounded  by  liritish  territories, 
subject  to  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Area. 
Estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  It  consists  of 
a  high  table-land,  raised  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bordered  on  the  W.  by  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Neilgherry 
hills.  Mivers.  The  Cavery  or  Cauvery,  and 
its  tributaries,  the  Toombuddra  or  Tonga- 
buddra,  the  Vedavutti,  and  the  head-streams  of 
the  Pannair,  the  Palair,  and  other  large  rivers 
of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
Climate.  Temperate  and  healthy  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  other  tract  of  similar  extent 
within  the  tropics.  Fro.  The  grains  and  vege- 
tables of  other  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  much  aided  by  means  of  reservoirs  and  wells, 
from  which  the  farmers  obtain  water  to  irrigate 
their  fields  and  gardens.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  small  in  size,  and  of  inferior  quality, 
are  also  reared.  Fop.  3,000,000.  Lat.  between 
11°  35'  and  15°  N.  Loyi.  between  74°  45'  and 
78°  45'  E.— This  country  was  ruled  by  Hyder  Ali, 
who  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  1761,  and  after- 
wards by  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  who  was  slain 
when  Seringapatam  was  stormed  and  taken, 
and  the  country  occupied  by  the  British,  who 
setup  an  heir  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  royal  family 
of  Mysore  to  rule  in  his  stead.  The  state"  is  now 
subsidiary  to  the  British. 

Mysore,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  9 
miles  S.  from  Seringapatam,  built  on  the  top  of 
a  lofty  hill.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tippoo  Saib, 
but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  by  the  British,  and 
made  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  now  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  continues  to  increase 
yearly  in  extent  and  population.  Fop.  65,000. 
Lat.  12°  16'  N.    Lon.  76°  40'  E. 

Mytileke,  or  Metelin,  mit'-i-le'-ne.  {See 

MiTYLENE.) 

Mzewsk,  or  Mtzeis"sk,  mtsensJc,  a  town  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
30  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  hemp  and  corn,  and  was 
once  important  as  a  military  post.   Fop.  6500. 


N 

Naas,  naice,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  This 
town  was  once  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster.  It  has  an  old  parish  church,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  chapel,  and  nunnery,  a  market- 
house,  dispensary,  and  barracks.  It  also  con- 
tains a  court-house  and  a  gaol.  Fop.  2926. — It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the 
South  Western  Eailway. 

Nab,  or  Naab,  7iap,  a  navigable  river  of  Ba- 
varia, which  enters  the  Danube,  after  a  course 
of  90  miles,  3  miles  W.  from  Regensburg. 

Nabajoa,  Rio,  7ia-va.-ho'-a,  a  river  of  Utah ; 
it  joins  the  Rio  Colorado  of  New  Mexico,  after  a 
course  of  250  miles,  in  lat.  37°  N.,  lon.  111°  W. 

Nablous,  or  Nabulus,  nah-loos',  a  city  of 
Palestine,  which  stands  near  the  site  of  Sichem 
or  fehechem,  the  ancient  capital  of  Samaria,  28 
miles  N.  from  Jerusalem.  It  stretches  along  a 
valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  con- 
tains several  mosques  and  bazaars.  Man/. 
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Soap,  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  has  also  a  trade 
in  oil,  cotton,  and  other  agricultm-al  produce. 
Fop.  8000.  Several  localities  spoken  of  in  scrip- 
ture are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
Among  these  are  Jacob's  Well  and  Joseph's 
Tomb.    Justin  Martyr  was  born  at  Nablous. 

Naeels,  nai'-fels,  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  4  miles  N.  from 
Glarus.  Fop.  2000.  A  battle  was  fought  here, 
in  1388,  between  1300  Swiss  and  6000  Austrians, 
in  which  the  latter  sutTered  a  signal  defeat. 

Nagasaki,  or  Nangasaki,  na-ga-m'-ke,  the 
principal  seaport  of  Japan,  standing  on  a  slope 
on  the  bay  of  Omoora,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiu-siu.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Japan, 
having  an  excellent  harbour,  and  being  resorted 
to  by  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  traders,  who,  how- 
ever, are  subjected  to  a  watchful  supervision  by 
officials  stationed  for  the  purpose  on  the  forti- 
fied island  called  Desima,  lying  just  off  the 
shore.  The  shops  are  numerous  and  well 
supplied.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  palaces  of 
the  governor  and  other  grandees,  the  arsenal, 
the  theatres,  and  the  tea-houses,  Avith  the  tem- 
ples, which  are  more  than  sixty  in  number,  and 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese  factories.  Lmp.  Sugar, 
cotton  and  v/oollen  goods,  sandal  wood,  sapan 
wood,  ivory,  cloves,  buffalo-hides,  tin,  and  Ben- 
gal piece-goods.  Exp.  Cotton  fabrics,  drugs, 
toys,  camphor,  co^jper,  and  silks.  Fop.  About 
100,000.  Lat.  32°  44'  N.  Lon.  129°  51'  E,— 
This  is  one  of  the  ports  opened  to  the  British 
by  the  treaty  made  by  Lord  Elgin  with  the 
Japanese  government  in  1858.    [See  Japais-.) 

Nagore,  7ia-gor\  a  seaport  of  India,  in  Tan- 
jore,  4  miles  N.  from  Negapatam.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  10°  49'  N,  Lon.  79°  55'  E.— 2. 
Another  in  Bengal,  in  the  district  of  Beerbhoom, 
63  miles  S.W.  from  Moonshedabad.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  23°  56'  N.    Lon.  87°  20'  E, 

Nagour,  na-goor',  a  walled  town  of  India,  in 
the  Rajpoot  state  of  Marwar,  178  miles  N.E. 
from  Jusselmeer.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Nagpoor,  nag-poor',  "  the  town  of  serpents," 
a  city  of  India,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
same  name,  100  miles  E.  from  Ellichpoor.  The 
town  is  very  extensive,  but  meanly  built,  few  of 
the  houses  being  more  than  one  story  in  height. 
The  rajah's  palace  is  a  plain  brick  building  of 
great  size.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow, 
irregular,  and  dirty.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine 
elevated  plain,  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Manf.  Firearms,  cutlery,  and 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
120,000.  Lat.  21°  9'  N.  Lon.  79°  11'  E.— The 
Territory  is  in  the  Deccan,  and  under  I3ritish 
protection.  Area.  76,430  square  miles.  Fro. 
Wheat,  maize,  pease,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  betel 
nuts,  and  tobacco.  Minerals.  Iron,  talc,  marble, 
and  limestone.  Manf.  Brass  and  copper  uten- 
sils, coarse  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  goods,  and 
stuffs  for  turbans.  Fop.  4,650,000.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 17°  50'  and  23°  5'  N.  Lon.  Between  78° 
3'  and  83°  10'  E. 

Nagy-Banya,  or  Netjstadt,  noj'-e  han'-ya, 
a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  93  miles  N.E. 
from  Debreczin.  It  has  a  mint,  at  which  all 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  found  in  the  district 
are  coined.  Fop.  5500. — The  word  Nagy, 
which  means  "  great,"  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  several  other  towns  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, which  have,  for  the  most  part,  small 
populations. 
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Nahr  el  Kebik,  nar  el  Tce'-hir,  a  river  of 
Syria,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  40  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  20  miles  from 
Tripoli,  or  Tarablous. — Nahr,  the  Arabic  for 
**  river,"  is  frequently  prelixed  to  the  names  of 
rivers  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

Nairn,  iiairn,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  the 
county  town  of  Nairnshire,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Inverness. 
It  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  protected  by  a  breakwater.  The  town 
contains  several  churches  and  chapels  for  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
members  of  the  Free-church,  a  town-house, 
court-house,  hospital,  and  gaol.  Among  other 
schools  it  possesses  Rose's  Academical  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  Captain  Rose,  a  native  of  Nairn. 
The  remains  of  Cawdor  Castle  are  near  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  white,  salmon,  and  herring  fisheries.  Fop. 
3827. 

Nairkshire,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
formerly  included  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Moray,  with  the  exception  of  two  detached  por- 
tions, one  of  which  is  completely  surrounded 
by  Ross-shire,  while  the  other  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness. 
The  main  part  of  Nairnshire  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
Morayshire  and  Inverness.  Area.  200  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  soil  in  the  lowlands  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nairn  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  abundance  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  aspect  of  the  land  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  the  hilly  districts  is  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  high  lands  are  covered  in  a  great 
measure  with  ^plantations,  yielding  excellent 
larch  and  fir.  Eivers.  The  Nairn  and  the  Find- 
horn,  which  intersect  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  with  several  smaller  streams.  The  land 
is  farmed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Moray- 
shire.  Manf.  Unimportant.   Pop.  10,065. 

Najera,  na-he'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Logrono,  16  miles  W.  from  Logrono, 
and  once  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Navarre,  but 
now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Pop.  3000.  A  battle 
was  fought  here,  in  1367,  between  the  troops  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  brother  Henry. 

Nakhitchevan,  na-kitcJi-e-van',  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  a  part  of  Russian 
America,  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Persian  govern- 
ment in  1828.  It  stands  on  the  Araxes,  78 
miles  S.  E.  from  Erivan.  It  is  almost  entirely 
in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world.    Pop.  About  3500. 

Nakhitchevak,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  situated  on  the 
Don,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Novo-Tcherkask.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  for 
Eussia.   Pop.  15,700. 

Namur,  na'-moor,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Belgium,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  France,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of 
Hainault,  South  Brabant,  Luxembourg,'  and 
Liege.  Area.  1410  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly, 
but  for  the  most  part  extremely  fertile.  Eivers. 
The  Maas,  the  Sambre,  the  Lesse,  and  the 
Homme.  Pro.  The  usual  grain  crops,  hemp, 
flax,  and  chicory.  A  great  number  of  cattle  and 
swii>e  are  also  reared.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal, 
copper,  and  lead.    Pop.  301,397. 

NjlMue,  the  capital  oX  the  above-named  pro- 
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vince,  stands  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Maas,  or  Meuse,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Liege. 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  and 
clean  streets,  with  good  houses,  is  surrounded 
with  fortifications  and  defended  by  a  citadel, 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  rock.  The 
cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  are 
both  worthy  of  attention.  The  former  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  modern,  the  latter  of  ancient 
architecture.  The  town  also  contains  several 
other  churches,  a  fine  old  town-hall,  a  college, 
an  academy  of  painting,  several  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  a  school  of  design,  nume- 
rous asylums  and  hospitals,  an  arsenal,  and 
barracks.  Manf.  Firearms,  swords,  knives, 
scissors,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  copper,  and 
brass.  Quantities  of  leather,  paper,  thread,  and 
tobacco  are  'also  made.  Pop.  25,989. — Namur 
has  often  changed  masters,  and  is  noted  for  the 
long  siege  which  it  sustained,  in  1692,  against 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  again,  in  1695,  against  William 
III.  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  but  in 
1713  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1746  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1748.  In  1792  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French ;  but  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1793. 
In  1794  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  kept  it  till  the  Netherlands  were  given  up 
by  the  French  government  in  1814.  Under  the 
French  empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment -of  the  Sambre-and-Meuse.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Brussels  by  railway. 

Nan  Muang,  nan,  a  town  of  Siam,  in  the 
Shan  states,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Menam.  Po]},  Not  known.  Lat.  18°  20' 
N.   Lo7i.  102°  E. 

Nancy,  nan'-se  (Fr.  nan-se'),  a  city  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe, 
situated  on  the  Meurthe,  30  miles  S.  from  Metz. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  the 
Old  and  New  towns,  and  has  a  citadel;  but  its 
fortifications,  which  had  been  partly  dismantled 
in  1661,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIV., 
were  demolished  in  1697  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  citadel  and 
gates  being  allowed  to  remain  untouched.  The 
gates  are  particularly  fine,  and  are  more  like 
triumphal  arches  than  mere  entrances  to  a  city. 
The  royal  square,  built  by  Stanislaus  Leczinski, 
the  ex-king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  retired  to  Nancy  after  the  loss  of  his  crown, 
contains  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
town.  Of  its  public  edifices,  the  chief  are  the 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  a  large  modern  edifice, 
the  church  of  St.  Epore,  the  church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, in  which  many  of  the  old  dukes  of  Lorraine 
lie  buried,  the  theatre,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
exchange,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  and  the 
museum.  There  are  also  several  hospitals,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  literary  and  scientific 
society,  some  schools,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  The  town  also  contains  a  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1769,  a  theological  college,  baths, 
and  a  foundling  hospital.  Manf.  Hosiery, 
woollen  fabrics,  paper-hangings,  leather,  lace, 
and  embroidery,  for  which  it  is  celebrated.  Pop. 
49,305.— In  1475,  this  place  was  taken  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  in  1477  he  was  killed  here,  while 
besieging  it.   In  1634,  it  was  taken  by  Louis 

xin. 

Nangasazt.    (See  Nagasaki.) 

NAiTKiJf,  NajS'kixo,  or  KiANNiNG-FOO,  wan- 
Jcin,  the  "Court  of  the  South,"  a  city  of  China,  not 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  in  the  world  for  th& 
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extent  of  ground  which  it  covers ;  but  since  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Pekin, 
it  has  lost  its  importance.  It  is  situated  on  ihe 
river  Vang-tse-kiang,  and  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  walls  is  divided  into  the  inhabited  and  un- 
nhabited  parts,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
waste  land  covered  with  ruins,  or  gardens.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chinese  learning. 
Its  principal  ornaments  at  the  present  time  are 
the  gateways,  which  are  very  lofty  and  splendid, 
with  temples  attached  to  them  ;  the  porcelain 
tower,  which  is  nine  stories  in  height  and  about 
200  feet  from  the  base  to  the  summit;  the 
"  tomb  of  the  kings,"  supposed  to  be  the  bu- 
rial place  of  the  Ming  dynasty;  an  observatory, 
and  the  governor's  palace.  Manf.  Artificial 
flowers,  paper,  crape,  satin,  China  or  Indian  ink, 
and  a  material  called  "  nankeen,"  which  derives 
its  name  from  that  of  the  city.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  grand  viceroy,  who  governs  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-si,  and  Che-kiang.  Fop.  Estimated 
at  500,000.  Lat.  32°  6'  N.  Lon.  118°  49'  E.— 
In  1843  a  British  force  was  kept  before  this 
place,  till  the  final  treaty  of  the  29th  of  August 
between  China  and  Great  Britain  was  signed 
and  ratified. 

Nante-i,  nants  (Fr.  nanf),  a  commercial  city 
of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  208  miles  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and 
about  27  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  stone 
bridge,  or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  ex- 
tending in  nearly  a  straight  line  over  several 
islands.  Immediately  below  the  town,  the 
different  brani^hes  of  the  river  that  form  these 
islands  unite  into  a  single  channel.  The  form 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is  an  ob- 
long, of  which  the  length  is  parallel  to  the  river. 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the 
town-hall,  or  Palais  de  Justice,  mint,  and  the 
prefecture ;  the  castle,  situated  on  the  quay,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  in  a  good 
stale  of  repair,  a  theatre,  national  college,  nor- 
mal school,  public  library,  museum,  picture- 
gallery,  observatory,  barracks,  the  exchange, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  to  which  a  school  of  medicine 
and  surgery  is  attached,  the  general  hospital  of 
bt.  James,  the  custom-house,  a  college,  and 
several  literary  and  charitable  institutions. 
Manf.  Extensive;  consisting  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  cordage,  earthenware,  glass,  hard- 
ware, and  spirituous  liquors.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Nantes,  though  not  great,  extends  to  a 
number  of  different  countries  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  a  small 
degree  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  canal  of 
Nantes  connects  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire. 
Fop.  113,625.  Nantes  is  noted  in  history  for 
the  celebrated  edict  issued  there  in  1598,  by 
Henry  IV.,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  the  re- 
call of  which,  in  1685,  by  Louis  XIV.,  is  justly 
considered  a  fatal  error  in  that  memorable  reign. 
In  1793,  the  town  was  attacked  without  success 
by  a  Vendean  army.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouch^,  and  of  Bouguer  the  mathematician. 

Nanxinan",  nan'-ti-nan,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  3  miles  from  Askeaton. 
Fop.  2300. 

Nantda,  nan'-too'ay  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain,  16  miles  from  Bourg. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  hospital,  with  a  court- 
house and  gaol,  which  were  formerly  a  Bene- 
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dictine  priory.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  and  yarn, 
carpets,  shawls,  woollen  yarn,  paper,  muslins, 
combs,  and  leather.    Fop.  4000. 

Nantucket,  ndn-tuk'-et,  an  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  off'  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
56  miles  from  Cape  Cod.  Ext.  18  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  4.    Fop.  85U0. 

Nantucket,  a  post-township  and  port  of 
entry  on  the  above  island,  123  miles  S.IO.  from 
Boston.  It  is  the  only  town  on  the  island,  and 
contains  several  churches.  Manf.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery, 
and  the  town  has  a  Targe  trade  in  oil  and  whale- 
bone.  Fop.  6000. 

Nantwich,  or  Namptwich,  ndnt'-wich,  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Chester,  situated  on 
the  Weaver,  19  miles  S.K.  from  Chester.  The 
streets  are  tolerably  regular,  but  the  houses  are 
old,  consisting  of  brickwork  or  plaster  in  timber 
framing,  and  having  each  story  projecting  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  one  below  it.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  town  also  contains  various  almshouses  and 
schools,  among  which  is  a  free  grammar-school 
founded  in  1561,  a  workhouse  which  was  erected 
on  Beam  Heath,  in  conseqaenoe  of  a  grant  from 
the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  to  whom  the  town  gives 
the  title  of  baron.  Manf  Chiefly  salt,  and  shoei 
for  exportation.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  alsa 
pursued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantwich,  and 
many  people  are  employed  in  making  gloves. 
The  Chester  canal  terminates  here  with  a 
handsome  broad  basin,  forming  a  kind  of 
harbour.  Fop.  6763. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  large  mines  of  rock-salt  were  dis- 
covered in  the  town.  The  salt-quarries,  with 
their  pillars  and  crystal  roof,  present  a  very 
curious  but  beautiful  appearance. 

Nags,  na'-ose,  a  port  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lanzarote.  Also 
a  cape  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Faro. 

Naples,  nai'-pels,  a  province  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  a  division  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  continental  portion  of  that  state. 
Jt  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  is  bounded  N.VV.  bythe  States 
of  the  Church,  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  8.  and 
W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  FoUtical  Divisions. 
These  consist  of  the  following  departments  or 
provinces  :— Napoli,  or  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
Principato  Citra,  Principato  Ultra,  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.,  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  Abruzzo  Citra, 
Capitanata,  Molise,  or  Sannio,  Terra  di  Bari, 
Terra  d'Otranto,  Basilicata,  Calabria  Citra, 
Calabria  Ultra  I.,  and  Calabria  Ultra  II.  Capeg, 
Miseno,  Campanella,  Spartivento,  Rizutto, 
Colonna,  Gargano,  and  Leuca.  Gulfs.  Manfre- 
donia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Polic'astro,  Gioja, 
Squillace,  St.  Eufemia,  and  Taranto.  Area. 
32,620  square  miles.  Desc.  In  comparing  the 
Italian  peninsuL?,  to  a  boot,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  forms  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
The  surface,  like  that  of  great  part  of  Italy,  is 
mountainous;  but  it  also  contains  a  number  of 
beautiful  plains  and  extensive  valleys,  though 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  throws  off  several  lateral  f  ranches  oa 
either  side.  The  highest  summit  is  Monte  Corno, 
which  is  9520  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  principal  isolated  summits  are  Vesuvius 
and  Monte  Gargano,  near  the  Adriatic.  Eivers, 
The  Garigliano,  the  Volturno,  the  Basicnto,  the 
Pescara,  Biferno,  Candelaro.the  Sangro,  Cervano, 
Crati,  and  the  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidos. 
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Zal-es.  Celano,  or  Fucino,  Matese,  and  a  few 
other  smaller  and  unimportant  sheets  of  water, 
with  the  lakes  of  Lesina  and  Varano  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Capitanata.  Marshes,  or  rather  large 
lagoons,  are  found  on  various  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  by  their  insalubrity,  render  some  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  almost  uninhabitable. 
Climate.  This  might  be  divided  into  three 
regions.  In  the  provinces  of  Naples  and  Terra 
di  Lavoro  the  air  is  almost  invariably  genial, 
and  the  sky  serene.  Beyond  the  Apennines, 
and  towards  the  east  and  south,  the  climate  is 
hotter,  and  the  soil  yields  the  productions  of 
southern  latitudes.  The  mountainous  regions 
vary  in  temperature  according  to  their  elevation. 
Zoology/.  Of  wild  animals,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild 
boar,  are  the  most  formidable ;  the  crested 
porcupine,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of 
Italy,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
whilst  snakes  and  other  reptiles  are  common  in 
the  hot  districts.  Game  of  all  kinds  abounds  in 
the  forests,  and  among  the  marshes  buffaloes  feed 
in  herds.  The  domestic  animals  comprise  goats, 
sheep,  and  pigs;  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  in 
great  numbers,  besides  horses  of  a  small  and 
active  breed.  Large  quantities  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  are  taken  off  the  coast.  Pro.  Wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and,  in  the  colder  situations,  rye. 
In  many  parts  corn,  vines,  and  olives  are  culti- 
vated by  the  same  persons,  and  on  the  same 
farm.  In  general,  the  larger  proportion  of 
labour,  if  not  of  ground,  is  given  to  the  grape  : 
the  celebrated  Lacryma  Chriati,  or  red  wine,  is 
obtained  from  grapes  grown  on  the  sides  of 
Vesuvius.  The  wines  of  Naples  are  accounted 
the  best  in  Italy.  Rice  is  produced  in  the 
marshy  tracts,  cotton  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
and  tobacco  in  mnny  of  the  southern  districts. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  silk  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent;  and,  in  warm.er  situations,  olives,  and 
oranges,  with  melons,  almonds,  dates,  figs, 
lemons,  pomegranates, and  other  fruit,indicative 
of  an  approach  to  a  tropical  climate.  Manna  is 
an  important  product  of  Calabria,  and  there  are 
large  orchards,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  of 
almond-trees  in  several  parts,  especially  on  the 
east  coast,  Olive-oil  forms  a  great  obj  ect  of  export. 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
otherprovinces,  contain  very  large  forests,  which 
afford  excellent  timber.  Along  the  coasts,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  tunny, 
anchovy,  mullet,  and  coral  fisheries.  Minerals. 
Salt,  alum,  vitriol,  sulpi\ur,  crystal,  and  marble. 
Manf.  Unimportant:  they  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  muslins  and  other  cotton  stuffs,  porce- 
lain, firearms,  paper,  glass,  and  cutlery.  Exp. 
Silk,  wool,  hemp,  wine,  olive-oil,  grain,  ma- 
caroni, and  coral.  Imp.  Iron,  cutlery,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  countries.  Rel.  Roman  Catholic, 
Monasteries  and  nunneries  are  numerous.  Pop. 
867,933.  Lat.  between  37°  56'  and  42° 
65' N.  Lon.  between  12°  54' and  18°  33'  E.— 
While  under  the  Bourbons,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  governed  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  assisted  by  ministers  for  various  de- 
partments of  the  government  who  had  seats  in 
the  council  of  state.  There  was  also  a  separate 
rovincial  assembly,  or  Consulta,  for  Naples  and 
icily,  which  held  their  deliberations  together  on 
matters  which  equally  concerned  both  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Persons  eligible  for  these  Co?z- 
iidte  were  nominated  by  the  communal 
councils  in  each  province,  and  the  members 
were  finally  selected  from  these  lists  by  the 
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king.  In  1861,  after  the  expulsion  of  Francis 
II.  by  Garibaldi,  Naples,  by  a  constitutional 
vote,  or  plebiscite,  placed  itself  under  the  rule 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia,  as  King  of 
Italy. 

Naples,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Naples,  and  of  the  departm.ent  of 
Napoli,  or  Naples,  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The 
situation  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  mo?t  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  built  in  the'' form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious  bay, 
spreading  along  the  shore,  and  coverim^  the 
shelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences  with  its 
villas  and  gardens.  The  bay  is  extensive,  and 
presents  an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage  of 
picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  streets, 
though  they  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  are 
straight  and  tolerably  regular,  and  are  hand- 
somely paved  with  large  flags  of  lava.  They 
are  also  clean,  the  filth  being  carried  oflT  by  large 
subterranean  sewers;  but  many  of  them  are 
dark  and  gloomy,  from  their  narrowness  and 
the  height  of  the  buildings.  The  Strada  di 
Toledo,  extending  half  the  length  of  the  city, 
and  having  at  the  one  end  the  Mercatello,  and 
at  the  other  the  royal  palace,  is  the  finest  street 
in  Naples,  and  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  The 
number  of  squares  is  considerable :  several  are 
spacious,  but  few  are  handsome.  The  principal 
are  the  Largo  del  Castello,  the  Piazza  del  Pa- 
lazzo Rea1e,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  :  several 
of  them  are  decorated  with  obelisks  and  foun- 
tains. The  buildings  of  Naples  are  rather  re- 
markable for  their  size  than  for  their  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  quays  and  buildings  along 
the  water-side  extend,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
along  the  bay,  for  the  space  of  nearly  five 
miles.  The  harbour,  properly  so  called,  is 
small,  and  is  entirely  artificial,  consisting  of 
two  basins  distinguished  as  the  Porto  Grande 
and  Porto  Militare,  formed  by  large  moles 
projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inclosing  basins 
nearly  square  in  form,  which  are  but  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  The  city  is  not 
surrounded  by  walls.  It  is  defended  by  the 
Castel  deir  Ovo,  built  on  an  island  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway,  the  Castle  of  San  Elmo  on  an  emi- 
nence situated  on  the  N.W.  side,  the  Castel  del 
Carmine  on  the  coast,  close  to  the  Piazza  del 
Mercato,  and  the  Castel  Nuovo  on  the  N.W,  side 
of  the  Porto  Militare.  Besides  these  forts  there 
are  numerous  barracks  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  arsenal  and  royal  cannon  foundry 
stand  near  the  sea  at  the  back  of  the  royal 
palace,  while  the  royal  military  college  is  near 
the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  Of  the  public  edifices,  the 
churches  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  but  they 
are  remarkable  rather  for  the  richness  of  their 
paintings,  marbles,  and  other  decorations  than 
for  their  architectural  beauty.  The  cathedral, 
built  on  or  near  the  substructure  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice :  it  is  sup- 
ported by  more  than  a  hundred  columns  of 
granite.  The  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  or  St. 
Januurius,  is  atrached  to  it,  in  which  the  pre- 
tended liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  the  saint 
preserved  in  a  glass  phial  takes  place  annually. 
The  Santi  Apostoli,  or  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Mercury,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in 
Naples.  That  of  St.  Paul  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux :  its  in- 
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terior  is  spacious,  well-proportioned,  and  finely 
ornaimented  with  marble.  The  church  of  St. 
Fihppo  Neri  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
ancient  pillars  that  support  its  triple  row  of 
aisles  on  either  side  of  the  nave.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Santa  Chiara^  Monte  Oliveto,  Del  Carmine, 
L'Annuiiziato,  and  upwards  of  200  others, 
many  of  which  contain  some  magnificent  paint- 
ings and  several  monuments  of  historical  in- 
tei-est.  The  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  are  large  and  spacious,  bat  the  facades 
are  for  the  most  part  elaborately  adorned  with 
ornamental  details,  and  although  many  are 
massive  and  heavy  in  appearance,  but  few  are 
characterized  by  purity  and  simplicity  of  archi- 
tecture. The  royal  palace,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  is  a  large  and 
imposing  building,  and  has  an  air  of  grandeur. 
The  palace  on  the  hill  of  Capo  di  Monte,  situ- 
ated to  the  N.  of  the  town,  has  its  best  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  a  collection  of  paintings. 
It  also  contains  a  collection  of  statues  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese  at 
Eome.  The  old  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Naples  is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice. 
There  are  ten  theatres,  great  and  small;  the 
one  called  San  Carlos,  contiguous  to  the  royal 
palace,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  Of  the 
literary  institutions,  the  university  was  founded 
in  1224,  and,  in  1841,  had  upwards  of  1500 
students.  It  has  a  large  library,  which  contains 
several  ancient  MSS.,  a  museum  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  from  the  buried 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  schools 
and  academies  are  numerous,  and  the  charitable 
establishments  are  also  many  in  number,and  well 
endowed.  Mayif.  Silk  fabrics,  stockings,  carpets, 
flannels,  gloves,  lawn,  lace,  cotton  stuffs,  diaper, 
firearms,  china,  glass,  soap,  leather,  and  wax. 
A  good  deal  of  ingenuitj?^  is  displayed  in  making 
violins  and  other  musical  instruments,  as  well 
as  in  mahogany  furniture  and  carriages,  and 
even  in  the  petty  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes 
from  lava  and  tortoise-shell :  macaroni  is  also 
made  in  large  quantities,  and  forms  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  all  classes.  There  are,  besides, 
royal  type-foundries  and  iron-works.  Inhabi- 
tants. The  higher  classes  are  frequently  igno- 
rant, frivolous,  and  dissipated  ;  while  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  are  indolent  and 
superstitious.  The  lazzaroni  are  a  part  of  the 
populace  without  either  dwellings  or  regular 
occupation.  They  pass  their  lives  in  the  streets, 
lying  in  the  shade  or  sauntering  about  during 
the  day,  and  sleeping  at  night  under  a  public 
portico,  on  the  pavement,  or  on  the  steps  of  a 
church :  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  between  30,000  and  40,000,  but  they 
still  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe  where 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  pro- 
ductive labour.  The  city  literally  swarms  with 
nobility  without  fortunes,  priests  without  bene- 
fices, and  beggars  of  all  descriptions.  Pop. 
about  447,000.  Lat.  40°  51'  N.  Lon.  14°  15' 
E. — The  environs  of  Naples  are  picturesque, 
and  highly  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and 
classical  scholar.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost 
in  the  fables  of  antiquity :  it  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  by  them  Parthenope,  or  Neapolis,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  present  city  is  derived. 
The  Greek  city  Neapolis  is  said  to  have  been 
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built  close  to  a  city  of  the  Phcjenicians,  which  was 
then  known  as  Pulceopolis,  or  the  "  old  city." 
It  has  KuH\  rcd,  at  ditlcicnt  periods,  from  war, 
earth(iuake8,  and  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
in  1799  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  evacu- 
ated it  shortly  after,  but  again  occupied  it  in 
1806.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  soon  after  pro- 
claimed king;  but  in  1808,  on  his  removal  to 
Spain,  the  crown  was  conferred  on  Murat.  In 
1815,  King  Ferdinand,  after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  made  his  entrance  into  his  capital.  In 
1848  it  was  plundered  by  the  lazzaroni,  of  whom 
1500  lost  their  lives.  In  this  insurrection  the 
lazzaroni  were  armed  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  royal  troops  against 
the  people.  In  August,  1860,  Francis  II.  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Gaeta,  on  the  approach  of 
Garibaldi,  the  Italian  liberator,  from  Salerno. 
In  September,  that  chief  entered  the  city  without 
bloodshed,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country. — Among  the  numerous  objects  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  are  the  islands  of  Capri, 
Ischia,  and  Proeida,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Vesuvius,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii.  It  is 
the  centre  of  several  railways. 

Napo,  na'-po,  a  river  of  hcuador,  S.  America, 
which  rises  in  the  mountain  deserts  of  Cotopaxi, 
and,  after  a  course  estimated  at  500  miles,  joina 
the  Amazon  in  lat.  3°  26'  S.,  lon.  71°  35'  W. 

Napoli-di-Malvasia..    {See  Monem  asia.) 

NAPOiii-Di- Romania.    {See  Nauplia.) 

Naebah,  nar'-ba,  a  town  of  Sirhind,  India, 
which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  contains  the 
residence  of  the  rajah,  whose  territory  has  a 
population  of  80,000.  Zat.  30°  20'  N.  Lon. 
76°  15'  E. 

Naebonne,  nar-hun',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aude,  situat<  d  in  a  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  Robine  canal, 
33  miles  E.  from  Carcassonne.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture 
and  the  beauty  of  its  nave  and  choir.  It  also 
contains  an  ancient  archiepiseopal  palace,  which, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  a  custom-house, 
a  theatre,  ecclesiastical  college,  barracks,  and 
several  churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  a  trade 
in  honey,  for  which  it  is  famed,  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  and  salt.  Fop.  16,062.  Lat.  43°  18'  N. 
Lon.  3°  E.— This  is  the  Gallia  Narbonensis  of 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  colonized  121  B.C. 

Nardo,  nar'-do,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Otranto,  8  miles  N.K.  from 
Gallipoli.    3Ianf.  Cotton  goods.   Fop.  8979. 

Narenta,  na-rain'-ta,  a  river  of  'Jurkey  in 
Europe,  which  rises  in  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and, 
after  a  course  of  140  miles,  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

IS  ARo,  ria'-ro,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgenti,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  12  miles  E.  from  Girgenti.  It  stands  in 
a  fine  country,  and  has  a  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and 
sulphur.  Fop.  10,530. —  The  River,  after  a 
course  of  22  miles,  enters  the  Mediterranean  6 
miles  from  Girgenti. 

Narva,  nar'-va,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  situated 
on  the  Narova,  8  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  90  miles  S.W.  Iiom  St. 
Petersburg.  Its  houses  are  built  of  brick  covered 
with  white  stucco.  In  the  suburb  called  Ivan- 
gorod  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  fortress 
built  by  the  czar  Ivan  Vassilievitz.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  flax,  which  are 
its  chief  exports,  and  in  salt.  It  has  also  a 
salmon-fishery.  Fop.  7255.— Near  this  town, 
in  1700,  Charles  Xil.,  at  the  head  of  80GO 
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Swedes,  defeated  Peter  the  Great  with  80,000 
Russians.  Narva  was  retaken  by  the  czar  five 
years  after. 

Naseby,  ndis'-be,  a  villajre  and  parish  of 
England,  in  T^orthamptonshire,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  ISorthampton.  Pop.  811— The  forces  of 
Charles  1.  were  totally  defeated  here  in  1645, 
by  the  troops  of  the  parliament  under  Cromwell. 

JVash,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  U.S.  Area. 
688  square  miles.    Pop.  11,687. 

Nashville,  nash' -vil,  the  chief  city  of  Ten- 
nessee, U.S.,  on  theS.  side  of  Cumberland  river, 
645  miles  S.W.  from  Jlichmond.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile  and  populous 
country,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
Sown  in  the  state.  Steamboats  ply  between  this 
place  and  New  Orleans.  The  Cumberland  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  the  highest 
floods  for  vessels  of  400  tons.  Pop.  16,988.— 
Nashville  was  evacuated  by  General  A.  S. 
Johnston  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
forces  at  fort  Donelson,  and  the  subsequent 
surrender  of  the  fort  in  February,  1861. 

Nasielsk,  na-seelsk',  a  town  of  Poland,  25 
miles  N.  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  2000,  many  of 
whom  are  Jews. — 'J'he  Russians  were  defeated 
here,  in  1806,  bv  the  French. 

Nassau,  nds'-i-aw  (Ger.  nas'-sou),  Duchy  of, 
a  small  state  of  Germany,  forming  one  of  the 
minor  states  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Lower  Khine,  and  the  different  states  of  the 
princes  of  Hesse.  Area.  270  square  miles. 
JDesc.  Hilly  throughout,  with  considerable  ele- 
vations in  some  places,  which  aff'ord  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Rivers.  The 
Khine  in  the  W.,  the  Maine  in  the  S.,  and  the 
Lahn  in  the  interior.  In  this  duchy  are  found 
some  of  the  principal  watering-places  in  Ger- 
many—namely, Ems,  Schlangenbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Lower  Selters,  Upper  Lahnstein,  and  other 
towns.  Pro.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  the  vme,  and  in  rearing 
and  feeding  cattle.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper, 
silver,  and  lead.  Pop.  457,571.  Lat.  Between 
49^  5b'  and  50^  48'  N.  Lon.  lietween  T  30'  and 
8"  30'  Vj. — '1  he  Nassau  family,  after  having  been 
counts  for  a  considerable  period,  were  made 
princes  of  the  empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  In  1806  they  were  declared  dukes, 
which,  in  Germany,  is  a  distinct,  and  in  general, 
a  higher  title  than  that  of  prince.  The  duchy 
is  now  one  of  the  states  of  the  ZoUverein,  and 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  4279  men  to  the  forces 
of  the  Confederation.  Its  entire  military  force 
is  about  6500. 

Nassau,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  situated  on  the 
Lahn,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden.  Pop. 
1107. 

Nassau,  or  Poggy  Islands,  two  islands 
lying  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  80 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  120  miles  N.W.  from 
Bencoolen.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  most  N. 
island,  which  is  called  North  Poggy,  is  situated 
in  lat.  2°  40'  S.;  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
most  S.  island  in  lat.  3^  16'  S.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait.  There 
are  a  few  small  villages  on  each  island.  Pop. 
Estimated  at  3000. 

Nassau,  a  river  of  East  Florida,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  30°  44'  N. 

Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  one  of  tiie  Bahamas.  Pop.  7000, 
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Lat.  25°  5' N.  Lon.  77°  21' W.— It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1782,  but  it  was  restored  to 
the  English  in  the  following  year. 

Nassau,  a  post  township  of  Rensselaer  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  15  miles  from  Albany.  Pop, 
3000. 

Nassick,  nas-sik',  a  large  town  and  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
Ahmednuggur,  95  miles  N.W.  from  Bombay, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop, 
25,000.    Lat.  20°  N.    Lon.  73°  50'  W. 

NASTATTEFf,  na-stat'-ten,  a  town  of  W.  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Wiesbaden.  It  has  numerous  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  1590. 

Natal,  na-tdl',  a  colonial  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa.  Area.  Es- 
timated at  20,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly, 
well  watered,  and  covered  with  long  grass.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  covered,  in  many  parts,  with  ex- 
cellent timber.  Pro.  Cotton,  sugar,  coffee, 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Indigo  grows 
wild.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron-ore,  and  building- 
stone.  Pop.  Estimated  at  161,600,  of  whom 
about  11,580  are  Europeans.  Lat.  Between  27° 
40'  and  30°  4u'  S.  Lon.  Between  29°  and  31° 
10'  E. — This  territory  forms  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  administered  by 
a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  board  of  officers. 

Natal,  a  town  of  Brazil,  S.  America,  the  capital 
of  the  province  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Grande,  or  Potengi,  in  the  At- 
lantic. It  was  formerly  an  important  military 
post,  and  has  several  churches,  a  governor's 
residence,  and  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  10,000. 
Lat.  5°  45'  S.    Lon.  35°  15'  W. 

Natal,  or  Natar,  a  Malay  settlement  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  camphor  and  gold-dust,  but  the  roadstead  is 
dangerous.    Lat.  0°  18'  N.    Lon.  99°  6'  E. 

Natchez,  nutcTi'-ez,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  88  miles  S.W.  from  Jackson. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  bluff 
upwards  of  150  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  on  very  uneven 
ground,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  anjfles.  It  contains  a  court-house,  gaol, 
market-house,  bank,  an  academy,  and  several 
churches.  It  has  an  extensive  export  trade,  and 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  various 
towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Pop.  6612. 

Natchitoches,  natch' -i-ioch'-es,  or 7idJc'-e-tosh, 
the  capital  of  Natchitoches  county,  Louisiana, 
U.S.,  on  the  Red  Eiver,  about  100  miles  N.W. 
from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Pop, 
3000. — The  County  has  an  area  of  2257  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  16,700. 

Nathpore,  nath-por',  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kosee.  Pop.  8000.  Lat.  26°  18'  N. 
Lon.  87°  10'  E. 

Natolia,  or  Anatolia,  na-to'-le-a,  a  division 
of  Asia  Minor,  comprehending  the  north-western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  This  name  is  frequently- 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 36°  and  42°  N.  Lon.  Between  26°  and 
35°  E. 

Natron  Lakes.    {See  Egypt.) 

Nau  Cape,  or  Colonne,  na'-ou,  a  promontory 
of  S.  Italy,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Cotrone.  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  embarked  from  this  place 
when  he  quitted  Italy,  202  B.C. 
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Naumbueg,  noum'-boorg,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  situ- 
ated on  the  Saale,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Leipsic. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  Town  proper, 
the  Liberties,  and  the  Suburbs,  The  Town  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  several 
churches,  a  court-house,  town-hall,  g-ymnasium, 
an  orphan-house,  hospital,  and  several  schools. 
The  part  called  the  Liberties  contains  the 
cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  building  erected  in 
1027,  the  chapter  school,  the  residences  of  the 
canons,  and  a  number  of  handsome  private 
houses.  Manf.  Stockings,  gloves,  caps,  soap, 
starch,  leather,  and  gunpowder.  Pop.  14,500. — 
An  annual  festival  is  held  here  in  memory  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Hussite  siege  in  1432.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Thuringian  Railway. — The 
name  of  several  other  towns  in  Garmany. 

Nauplia,  or  Napoli-di-Romania,  naw'-ple-a, 
na-po-le  de  ro-ma-ne'-a,  a  seaport-town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Morea,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Argos. 
It  is  strongly  fortified.  Fop,  Estimated  at 
6000. 

Nauplia,  Gitlf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  entering  the  Morea  on  the  E.  side,  and 
dividing  the  peninsula  of  Argolis  from  the 
mainland.  It  contains  several  small  islands, 
and  receives  the  river  Inachus  or  Pianitzj,  on 
which  the  Argos  is  situated.  Ext.  30  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  2l\ 

Nauvoo,  naw-voo'y  a  town  of  Illinois,  U.S., 
formerly  a  city  of  the  Mormons,  founded  by  ihe 
Mormon  prophet  Joe  Smith,  who  met  with  his 
death  there  in  1844,  but  now  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  French  communists.  It  stands  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  N.W.  from  Spring- 
field.  Fop.  Not  known. 

Navan,  vav'-aiiy  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  situated  on  the  Boyne,  28 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  consists  of  two 
streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  town  contains  a  parish  church, 
Koman  Catholic  chapel,  court-house,  market- 
house,  infirmary,  dispensary,  gaol,  and  barracks. 
Manf.  Chiefly  sacking  and  fringe.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Fop. 
4187.— It  is  connected  with  Dublin  and  Drog- 
heda  by  railway. 

Navarin,  Navarin-o,  or  Neokastro,  na-va- 
re'-no,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
Morea,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  55  miles 
S.W.  from  Tripolitza.  It  stands  near  the  site 
of  Old  Navarin,  the  Pylos  of  antiquity,  and  has 
a  large  harbour,  sheltered  by  the* island  of 
Sphagia,  famous  in  Grecian  history  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spartans  by  the  Athenian  navy. 
Fop.  2000. — The  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia  defeated  those  of  the  Turks 
and  Egyptians  in  the  battle  of  Navarinoin  1827. 

Navarba.    {See  Navarre.) 

Navarre,  na-var',  a  province  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  France,  E.  by  Aragcn,  W.  by 
the  Basque  provinces,  and  S.  by  Old  Castile. 
Area.  2450  square  miles.  D,>.sc.  This  province 
is  divided  from  France  by  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  summits  of  v/hich  are  for  the 
most  part  rugged  and  bare,  while  the  slopes  at 
their  base  are  covered  with  wood,  and  afford 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Fivers.  The 
Ebro  and  the  Bidnssoa.  Fro.  Grain  and  wine; 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Game,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  numerous;  and  hemp,  flax,  fruit, 
pulse,  and  a  little  oil  are  produced.  Minerals . 
Iron  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  province, 
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while  there  is  a  copper-mine  at  Pamplona,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valtierra  a  mine  of 
rock-salt,  between  strata  of  {.'yp-um.  Manf. 
Unimportant,  Fop.  about  300,000.— This  was 
a  small  kingdom  before  Henry  d'Albret,  alter- 
wards  King  Henry  IV.,  ascendeil  the  throne  of 
France,  and  from  this  place  the  kings  of  Fr.inco 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre.  It  retained 
its  ancient  boundaries  in  the  new  division  of 
the  country  in  1833,  and  still  possesses  some 
peculiar  privileges. 

Navigator's  Islands,  wat'-i-^ai-^ors,  a  clus- 
ter of  lofty  islands  in  the  t^outh  I'acific  Ocean. 
They  are  of  coral  formation,  and  are  both  fertile 
and  populous.    Lat.  14°  S.    Lon.  170°  W. 

Naxos,  or  Naxia,  oidx'-os,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  Ext.  20  miles  long  and  15  broad.  I)e8c. 
Fertile;  producing  fruits,  wine,  and  olives. 
Cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  island,  and 
good  cheese  is  made  there.  Fop.  18,000.  Lat. 
37°  N.  Lon.  26°  31'  E.— This  island  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  the  13th  centui-y,  and  now 
forms  a  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
in  conjunction  with  the  remaininir  islands  of  the 
Cyclades.  Its  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  isl.md. 

Nazareth,  or  Nasireh,  vdz'-a-reth,  a  village 
of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  64  miles  N. 
from  Jerusalem.  It  stands  in  a  valley  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  residence  of  our  Sa\  iour  and  his  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and 
has  a  Latin  convent,  with  a  church  said  to  be 
built  on  the  site  where  the  Annunciation  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  made  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Fop.  5000,  of  whom  one-sixth  are  Turks. 

Naze,  The,  naiz,  a  cape  forming  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Norway,  in  the  North  Sea.  Lat. 
57°  57'  N.    Loji.  7°  2'  E. 

Neagh,  Lough,  lok  na,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  on 
the  S.W.  border  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Area. 
153  square  miles.  It  has  several  islands,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  rivers. 

Neath,  neeth,  a  market  and  borough  town  of 
S.  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  situated  on  the 
Neath,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Swansea,  'ihe  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
church,  and  the  market-house.  'I  here  are  also 
several  ci:apels  for  nonconformists,  a  museum, 
a  library,  said  mechanics'  institute,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  close  to  the  tov\n.  It  has 
a  large  export  trade  in  coals,  iron,  fire-bricks, 
and  timber.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron 
forges,  extensive  tinplate-vvorks,  and  srnelting- 
works  for  copper.  Fop.  of  parish,  6734.— 'Ihe 
River  Neath,  after  a  course  of  20  miles,  enters 
the  Bristol  Channel  about  3  miles  from  Neath. 

Nebraska,  ne-brds'-ka,  a  large  territory  of 
the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  British 
America,  on  the  S.  by  Kansas,  on  the  E.  by 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Missouri  river,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Utah 
and  the  Oregon  territory.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Yellow-stone  and  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  river, 
with  their  tributaries.  Area.  63,300  squaie 
miles.    Fop.  40.000. 

Neckar,  riek'-a^,  a  river  of  the  S.W.  of  Ger- 
many, which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sihwarz- 
wald,  and,  after  a  course  of  210  miles,  joins  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim. 

Nedenaes,  ned'-en-ais,  a  district  of  Norway, 
inclosed  by  the  districts  of  Bradsberg,Stavanger, 
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and  Mandal,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Skager- 
rack. Area.  4600  square  miles.  JDeso.  Moun- 
tainous.   Fop.  55,000. 

Needles,  The,  iieed'-eU,  a  cluster  of  pointed 
rocks?  in  the  English  Channel,  lying  off  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lat.  bOP  39'  N. 
Lon.  1°  34'  W. 

Needwood,  need'-u'ood,  an  ancient  royal 
forest  of  Staffordshire,  disforested  in  1801. 

KEEMUcn,  ve-mnch',  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
territory  of  Gwalior,  230  miles  S.W.  from 
Gw.ilior.  It  stands  in  a  district  fertile  in  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  and  barley.  Pop.  4000,  exclusive 
of  the  cantonment.  Zat.  24i°  27'  N.  Zon. 
74°  54'  E. 

NEEEWiiTDEif,  nair-vin'-den,  a  village  of  Bel- 
jfium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  2  miles  from 
Landen,  and  24  miles  N. W.  from  Liege.  William 
III.  of  England  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg  between  this  place  and  Landen,  in 
1693 ;  and  the  French  were  also  defeated  here  in 
1793,  by  the  Austrians. 

Negapatam,  neg-a-pa-tam' ,  a  decnyed  seaport 
of  India,  district  of  Tanjore,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  48  miles  E.  from  the  city  of  Tanjore.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  large  pagoda,  or 
Hindoo  temple.  Fop.  10,000 — Ihis  place  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1781,  and  formally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Dutch  two  years 
after  its  capture. 

Negrais,  neg-rise',  a  small  island,  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of 
the  Irawaddy  river,  in  British  Burmah.  Zat. 
of  Cape  Negrais,  16°  1'  N.    Zon.  94°  14'  E. 

Negro  Rio,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of 
South  America,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil. 

Negropont,  or  Egeipos,  neg'-ro-pont.  (See 
EuBCEA  and  Chalcis.) 

Negeopont,  Channel  of,  an  arm  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  Greece,  lying  between  the  island  of  Eubcea 
and  Northern  Greece.  This  channel  is  some- 
times called  the  Euripus.   Zxt.  40  miles  long. 

Negros,  nai'-grose,  one  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  lying  to  the 
S.E.  of  Panay,  between  that  island  and  Zebu. 
Area.  Estimated  at  3825  square  miles.  Zat. 
10°  N.  Zon.  123°  E.  Fop.  About  58,773. 
Another  in  the  Pacific,  near  the  N.  coast  of 
Admiralty  Island. 

Neilgheery  Hills,  nile-gar'-re,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  S.  India,  in  the  provinces  of 
Coinibatoor  and  Malabar,  occupying  an  area  of 
700  square  miles,  at  the  junction  of  the  E.  and 
"W.  Ghauts.  Several  of  their  summits  attain  an 
elevation  ranging  between  6000  and  8760  feet. 
Among  the  hills  are  different  stations  resorted 
to  by  Europeans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate. 

Neiva,  ni'-va,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  350  miles,  joins  the 
Tobol,  50  miles  E.  from  Tumen. 

Neisse,  ni'-se,  a  river  of  Germany,  which, 
after  a  course  of  90  miles,  falls  into  the  Oder, 
15  miles  from  Oppeln.— Another,  which,  after  a 
course  of  115  miles,  joins  the  Oder,  20  m.iles  from 
Frank  Ibrt. 

Neisse,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Neisse,  37  miles  S.E.  from  Breslau.  It 
contains  a  splendid  mansion  belonging  to  the 
bishop,  a  Prote>tant  church,  and  several  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  with  a  monastery,  convent, 
theatre,  arsenal,  barracks,  and  hospitals.  Manf. 
"Woollen  and  linen  goods,  ribbons,  stockings, 
/am,  firearms,  and  gunpowder.   The  town  also 
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possesses  some  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop. 
18,000. 

Nejd,  nej,  a  province  of  Arabia,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Zesc.  Hilly,  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
dates  in  abundance.  The  climate  is  hot  and  the 
want  of  water  is  much  felt.  It  is  inhabited  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Nejin,  or  Neshin-,  nej-in',  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  province  of  Tchernigov,  situated  on  the 
Oster,  38  miles  S.E.  from  Tchernigov.  It  is 
inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  numerous  churches, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  college.  Ilanf.  Leather, 
soap,  preserves,  and  liquors.   Fop.  18,000. 

Nellooe,  or  Nellore,  nel-loor\  a  town  of 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Pannair  river,  99  miles  N.  from  Madras. 
In  the  last  century  many  Roman  coins  were 
discovered  here  under  the  ruins  of  a  Hindoo 
temple.  Fop.  20,000.— The  District  has  an 
area  of  nearly  8000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  936,000.  Zat.  Between  13°  55'  and  16°  N. 
Zon.  Between  79°  8'  and  80°  21'  E. 

Nelson,  nel'-.wn,  a  county  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Area.  438  square  miles.  Fop.  13,000.-2.  Another 
in  Kentucky,  U.S.  Area.  357  square  miles. 
Fop.  15,800. — The  name  of  several  townships 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  river  in 
British  N.  America,  and  a  lake  in  the  same 
region,  produced  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
Churchill  river. 

Nelson,  the  name  of  a  district  in  W.  Australia, 
and  of  a  province  and  town  in  New  Zealand, 
situated  in  the  N.W.  of  South  Island.— 2.  Also 
the  name  of  an  island  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Zat.  62°  15'  S.    Zo7i.  58°  50'  W. 

Nemaur,  ne-mor',  a  district  of  Western  India, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  river,  and  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 
Area.  2225  square  miles.  Zesc.  Mountainous, 
intersected  with  numerous  valleys  of  great 
fertility.  Fro.  Wheat,  rice,  millet,  oil-seed.s, 
cotton,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  timber.  Sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  and  swine  are  numerous.  The 
district  has  an  extensive  transit-trade.  Fop, 
250,000.  Zat.  Between  21°  28'  and  22°  25'  N. 
Zon.  Between  74°  48'  and  76°  45'  E. 

Nemoues,  ne-moor',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine-and-Marne,  situated  on 
the  Loing,  10  miles  S.  fromFontainebleau.  It 
has  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cheese.  Ilanf. 
leather  and  bricks.  Fop.  3739.  This  town 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  Philippe,  formerly  king  of  the  French. 

Nen,  or  Nene,  we«,a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and,  after  a  course 
of  90  miles,  falls  into  the  North  Sea  at  the  W^ash. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Ouse  by  means  of  the 
Wisbeach  canal. 

Nenagh,  nai-na',  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  19  miles  from  Lime- 
rick. It  contains  a  parish  church,  and  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconformists,  a 
court-house,  gaol,  dispensary,  and  barracks.  It 
is  the  head  of.  a  poor-law  union  district.  Fop. 
6204. 

Nepaijl,  ne-paicV,  an  independent  country  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  bounded  N.  by  the  great 
range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  W.  and  S.  by 
the  North  West  provinces,  Oude,  and  Bengal, 
and  E.  by  Sikkim.  Area.  54,500  square  miles. 
Besc.  The  country  consists  of  a  long  valley 
about  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in- 
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closed  between  the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  the 
N.,  and  the  Lama  Dangra  Mountains  on  the  S. 
The  district  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and 
covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests.  Pro. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane. Minerals.  The  mountains  of  Nepaul 
contain  mines  of  copper  andiron.  Exp.  Ivory, 
wax,  honey,  resin,  fruits,  hides,  borax,  salt, 
ginger,  timber,  bastard  cinnamon,  cardamoms, 
and  walnuts.  Imp.  Muslins  and  silks  of  Bengal, 
carpets,  spices,  tobacco,  and  European  goods. 
Fop.  About  2,000,000.  Lai.  Between  2o°  25' 
and  30°  17'  N.  Lon.  Between  80°  15'  and  88° 
15'  E.— In  1814,  the  iVepaulese  were  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  British,  who,  though  they  were 
repulsed  at  first,  again  invaded  their  territories, 
and  dictated  to  them  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1816. 
Since  that  time,  all  the  country  situated  between 
the  Kalee  and  Sutlej  rivers  has  been  ceded  to 
the  British. 

Nepeax,  ne-peen',  a  river  of  E.  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  which  rises  in  Camden 
county,  and,  after  receiving  the  Warragamba, 
enters  the  Hawkesbury. 

Nekbudda,  ner-hud' -da,  "the  bestower  of 
pleasure,"  a  celebrated  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  district  of  Omercuntuc,  in 
the  province  of  Gondvi^ana.  After  passing 
through  the  provinces  of  Khandeish,  Malvva, 
and  Gujerat,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
about  55  miles  below  Broach.  Length.  800 
miles. 

Neriab,  ne-ri-ad',  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  33  miles  N.W.  from 
Cambay.   Pop.  40,000. 

Mess,  Loch,  ness,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland,  which  is  one  of  the  chain  of 
lakes  that  form  part  of  the  Caledonian  canal. 
Uxt.  23  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
1^.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  into  the  Moray  Firth  by  the 
river  Ness. 

Nethe,  or  Neethe,  7iefit,  a  river  of  Belgium, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Nethe,  which  unite  at  Lierre,  and  join  the 
Kuppel  3  miles  from  Boom. 

Netherlands,  Kingdom  of  the,  or  Hol- 
land, neth'-er-lands  (Dutch,  Nederland,  nai'- 
der-lant),  a  country  in  the  K.W.  of  Europe, 
bounded  VV,  and  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by 
Belgium,  and  E.  by  Hanover  and  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  country  is 
composed  of  the  Netherlands  proper,  or  the 
ancient  Dutch  republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  and  part  of  the  duchies  of  Limburg 
and  Luxembourg.  Provinces.  North  and  South 
Holland,  Morth  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Fries- 
land,  Overyssel,  part  of  Limburg,  part  of  Lux- 
embourg, 'Groningen,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and 
Drenthe.  Area.  12,570  square  miles.  Desc.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  the  face  of  the  country 
presents  one  continued  plain,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  an  infinite  number  of  canals  and 
ditches,  exhibiting  vast  meadows  of  the  freshest 
verdure,  and  covered  with  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  These  sheets  of  water,  which  are  some- 
times in  motion  and  sometimes  stationary,  are 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees 
and  knolls  of  gently  rising  ground.  The  S.  pro- 
vinces exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  woods,  mea- 
dows, and  corn-fields.  The  maritime  provinces 
have  been  the  scene  of  great  physical  revolutions. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
northern  provinces  formed,  at  one  time,  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  To  guard  against  the  inun- 
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dations  of  the  ocean,  from  which  they  have 
suffered  most  terrible  losses  at  various  periods, 
the  Dutch  have  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
coasts  by  dykes,  or  mounds  of  earth,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  has  been  justly  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  industry  and  en- 
gineerinar  skill.  The  large  rivers  are  bordered 
with  similar  dykes ;  and  in  particular  situations, 
portiosis  of  the  country  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  sea,  and  rendered  available  fjr  the 
necessities  of  man.  The  whole  nature  of  the 
country  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  defined  by  its 
names,  the  words  Netherland  and  Holland 
signifying  nothing  more  than  nethor  or  low  land, 
and  hollow  land.  Rivers.  The  principal  is  the 
Rhine,  with  its  branches,  the  Maas,  and  tho 
Scheldt.  These,  and  the  multitude  of  canals 
with  which  the  country  is  intersected,  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  inland 
trade.  On  entering  Holland,  the  Rhine  has  a 
breadth  of  2000  feet ;  but,  almost  immediately 
afier,  it  divides  into  two  streams,  the  N.  arm 
retaining  the  name  of  Rhine,  and  the  S,  arm, 
which  is  the  true  Rhine,  being  called  the  Whaal 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Maas,  when  the  united 
streams  flow  onward  to  the  ocean  under  that 
name,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  N.  arm  or 
Rhine  about  5  miles  below  Rotterdam.  The 
delta  of  the  Rhine  is  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Climate.  Wet  and  foggy.  In  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces this  is  especially  the  case;  but  in  the 
interior  it  is  less  variable.  The  extreme  clean- 
liness of  Dutjh  houses  is  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  moisture  arising  from  a  marshy 
situation,  the  furniture  requiring  frequent  rub- 
bing and  scouring  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects 
of  the  damp.  Pro.  In  this  country  a  judicious 
system  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  country,  has  long  been 
zealously  followed ;  and  this,  joined  to  its  ex- 
cellent soil,  and  the  unwearying  industry  of  the 
people,  has  rendered  the  Netherlands  one  of  the 
most  productive  countries  in  Europe.  The 
northern  provinces  do  not  produce  much  grain; 
but  they  have  excellent  pasturage.  In  these 
districts  the  lean  cattle  brought  from  Denmark 
and  Germany  are  fattened,  and  here,  also,  are 
made  butter  and  cheese  of  superior  quality,  and 
in  vast  quantities,  for  exportation  to  England 
and  other  countries.  The  other  products,  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  are 
rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  vegetables,  potatoes, 
beetroot,  rape-seed,  chicory,  mustard,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  madder,  and  fruit:  a  little 
wine  is  made  in  the  south.  Horticulture  is 
generally  pursued,  an  1  Haarlem  exports  thou- 
sands of  tulip  and  other  flower-roots  every 
year.  Rabbits  and  water-fowl  are  abundant; 
storks  are  also  numerous,  and  the  coasts  abound 
in  cod,  turbot,  soles,  and  other  flat  fish.  Minerals. 
Potter's  clay  and  bog-iron.  Manf.  The  linen  of 
Holland,  the  lace  of  Brussels,  the  leather  of 
Liege,  the  woollen  fabrics  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
and  the  silks  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  were 
known  several  centuries  ago  throughout  Europe. 
These  are  still  made,  with  velvets,  paper, 
cotton  goods,  hats,  ribbons,  saltpetre,  cordage, 
and  tobacco.  The  absence  of  coal,  and  the 
prevalen^'C  of  strong  winds,  have  caus-  d  wind- 
mills to  be  used  as  a  motive  power;  and  these 
are  universally  employed  in  all  kinds  of  work. 
Distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  '*  Hollands" 
are  numerous ;  and  there  are  extensive  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and 
bleach-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towos 
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and  cities.  Education.  Excellent  and  general 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  are  parish  or 
primary  schools;  while  boarding-schools  and 
other  seminaries  are  numerous.  The  univer- 
sities are  those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen.  lyiternal  Communication.  Good, 
and  carried  on  in  a  great  measure  by  canals  : 
the  roads,  however,  are  excellent,  and  generally 
run  along  the  tops  of  dykes,  being  paved  with 
bricks  set  on  their  edges.  On  the  sides  of  these 
public  highways,  trees  are  usually  planted,  and 
serve  to  relieve  the  monotonous  appearance  of 
the  country.  Gov.  Limited  monarchy;  the 
constitution,  in  many  respects,  bearing  a  close 
affinity  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  possession 
of  all  executive  power  by  the  king,  the  invio- 
lability of  his  person,  the  responsibility  of  his 
ministers,  the  appointment  of  a  cabmet  and 
privy  council,  but,  above  all,  a  double  house  of 
parliament,  are  striking  features  of  resemblance. 
The  chief  distinction  is  in  the  existence  of  pro- 
vincial states,  or  assemblies  charged  with  a 
variety  of  important  local  duties;  such  as  the 
care  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  of  religious 
worship,  of  charitable  institutions,  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
magistrates,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  election 
of  the  members  of  the  commons'  house  of 
parliament.  The  heir-apparent  bears  the  old 
family  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  Army.  About 
60,000,  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  engineers, 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  JVavy.  About  90 
vessels,  carrying  2000  guns;  besides  gunboats 
carrying,  perhaps,  200  guns  more.  Mel.  The 
established  religion  of  the  northern  provinces  is 
Calvinism ;  but  religious  sects  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found.  The  Roman  Catholics 
form  about  a  third  of  the  population,  and  are 
found  principally  in  the  S.  Colonial  Posses- 
sions. These  lie  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world. 
1.  In  Asia, — Java,  with  the  lesser  govern- 
ments of  Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate,  Malacca, 
and  Macassar,  as  well  as  the  factories  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  and  in  Persia.  2.  In  Africa, 
some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
8.  In  the  West  Indies,— the  islands  of  Cura^oa, 
St.  Eustatius,  and  St.  Martin.  4.  In  South 
America,  the  district  known  as  Dutch  Guiana. 
Fop.  3,618,459.  Lat.  Between  49°  26'  and  53° 
34'  N.  Lon.  Between  3°  24'  and  7°  12'  E.— The 
name  of  the  Netherlands  was,  for  several  cen- 
turies, applied  to  the  countries  which  now  form 
the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  part  of  the  N.  of  France.  It  belonged 
almost  entirely  to  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  king  of  Spain,  who,  about  the  year 
1630,  constituted  the  United  Provinces  one  of 
the  ten  circles  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of 
the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  This  prince  was  the 
first  who  began  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  by  introducing  foreign  forces,  and 
putting  foreigners  into  places  of  trust  and  profit 
in  the  administration.  His  son,  Philip  II.,  pro- 
ceeded to  deprive  the  states  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  their  share  in  the  government,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  render  his  power  absolute,  oc- 
casioned a  general  insurrection.  The  counts 
Hoorn  and  Kgmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 
appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther's 
relormation  gaining  ground  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  his  disciples  joined  the 
malcontents ;  upon  which  Philip  attempted  to 
introduce  a  kind  of  inquisition,  in  order  to  sup- 
press them.  The  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont 
were  taken  and  beheaded;  but  the  prince  of 
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Orange  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland, 
which,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Utreiht, 
Friesland,  Gelderland,  and  Zealand,  declared  its 
independence.  These  provinces  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  mutual  offence  and  defence  at  Utrecht, 
in  1579,  under  the  common  title  of  the  United 
Provmces.  This  leasrue  was  joined  by  Overyssel 
in  1580,  and  by  Groningen  in  1594;  but  lon^ 
before  this  their  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
crown  had  been  completely  severed.  The 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherland-:,  which 
are  now  comprised  in  Belgium,  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  gain  their  liberty.  Although  they 
had  risen  in  insurrection  with  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, they  were  once  more  reduced  to  obedience 
by  the  duke  of  Alva  and  other  Spanish  generals: 
their  ancient  privileges  were,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  restored ;  every  province  was  allowed 
its  great  council  or  parliament,  without  the 
sanction  of  which  no  new  law  could  be  put  in 
force,  and  no  taxes  could  be  raised  by  the 
Spanish  government,  thougrh  these  assemblies 
were  too  often  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  court.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  possession 
of  ten  southern  provinces  until  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  general  in  command  of  the 
allied  forces,  gained  the  memorable  victory  of 
Ramilies,  in  1706.  After  this,  Brussels,  the 
capital,  and  great  part  of  these  provinces,  ac- 
knowledged Charles  VI.,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Germany,  for  their  sovereign ;  and  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Germany,  and  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  held  them  until  the 
war  of  1741,  when  the  French  made  an  entire 
conquest  of  them,  except  part  of  the  province 
of  Luxembourg.  They  were  restored,  however, 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  1748, 
the  French  retaming  only  Artois,  Cambresis, 
part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Luxembourg. — 
About  this  time  the  house  of  Orange  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  itself  firmly  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  republican  party  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  Stadtholders.  In  1794 
Holland  was  overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  and  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  in 
1810,  after  having  been  formed  into  the  Batavian 
republic,  and  subsequently  into  a  kingdom  under 
Louis  lionaparte.  In  1814  the  royal  family  of 
Holland  were  restored,  and  two  years  after 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  once  more  re-united, 
under  the  common  title  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  in  1830  the  Belgians  evinced  a  disposition 
to  form  a  separate  kingdom,  and  this  was  soon 
carried  into  effect,  Belgium  becoming  a  distinct 
kingdom  under  Leopold,  who  received  the  title 
of  King  of  the  Belgians ;  and  Holland,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  it  is  still  called, 
remaining  as  before,  under  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Orange. 

Next  UNO,  net-too -noy  a  seaport-town  of 
Central  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  33 
miles  S.E.  from  Rome.  It  possesses  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Neptune.   Pop.  '6000. 

Neu-Bbandenburg,  hran'-deii-boorg,  a  town 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  55  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin.  It  has  a  ducal  palace  and  several 
churches.  Man/.  Cottons,  woollens,  playmg- 
cards,  and  tobacco.   Pop.  7400. 

Neubukg,  noi'-boorg,  a  district  belonging  to 
Bavaria,  and  formerly  a  duchy  of  the  German 
empire,  incorporated  in  the  Bavarian  circles  of 
Suabia  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  1803. 

Neububg,  a  neatly-built  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danube,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Augsburg, 
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Fop.  6500,— Another  town  of  Bavaria,  26  miles 
N.K.  from  Ratisbon. — Also  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  Evreux. 

Neuenburg,  noi'-en-hoorg,  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3300. 

Neuenburg,  noi'-en-hoorg ,  Switzerland.  {See 
Neufchatel.) 

Neufchatel,  Neuchatel,  or  Neuenburg, 
nu(r)sh'-a-tel',  a  canton  in  the  W.  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  canton  of  Bern, 
on  the  Yj.  by  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  on  the  W.  by  France. 
Area.  250  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
and  the  climate  cold  and  disagreeable,  the  winter 
continuing  during  seven  or  eight  months.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  pasturage, 
and  numerous  vineyards  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Pro.  With  the  exception  of  wine,  which 
is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  no 
other  production  of  importance.  Corn  is  im- 
ported, and  there  are  not  sufHcient  vegetables 
grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  canton.  Cattle  are  reared,  and  cheese  is 
made  for  exportation.  Manf.  Watches,  cotton 
fabrics,  hosiery,  metallic  wares,  and  cutlery. 
Fop.  87,369,  nearly  all  Protestants. 

Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, near  the  spot  where  the  rivulet  of  Seyon 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  25  miles  W. 
from  Bern.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal  streets.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  old  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Neufchatel,  the  town-house,  the  col- 
lege, to  which  a  museum  and  public  library  are 
attached,  the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  hospitals. 
Manf.  Printed  cotton  fabrics,  watches,  and 
linen  goods.    Pop.  10,328. 

Neufchatel,  Lake  of,  a  considerable  lake 
in  the  N.W.  of  Switzerland,  which  separates 
the  canton  of  that  name  from  the  canton  of 
Friburg.  Ext.  About  21.  miles  long  and  4 
broad.  Its  greatest  depth  is  426  feet.  Area.  90 
square  miles.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and 
discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Thiele, 
through  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  into  the  Aar. 

Neufchatel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  Bethune, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Rouen.   Fop.  3564. 

Neuhaldensleben.    {See  Haldexsleben.) 

Neuhaus,  noi'-hous,  a  well-built  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 68  miles  S.  from  Prague.  Fop.  8000.— 
The  name  of  several  other  towns  in  Germany. 

Neuhausel,  or  Erzek  Ujvar,  noi'-hou-sel,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  22  miles  S.  from  Neutra.  It 
has  a  church,  a  town-house,  a  monastery,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress.  Manf,  Woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  3067. 

Neuhausen",  Ttoi'-^OM-sfw,  the  name  of  several 
market-towns  and  villages  of  Wurtemberg,none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  2300. 

Neuhof,  noi'-hof  the  name  of  several  market- 
towns  of  Central  and  S,  Germany,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2900. 

Neuilly->ur-Seine,  nu{r)'-ye,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  situated 
on  the  Seine,  and  forming  a  N.W.  suburb  of 
Paris,  just  without  the  fortifications,  and  N. 
from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Manf.  Porcelain, 
starch,  chemicals,  and  brandy.  Fop.  13,216. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  royal  chateau  of 
Neuilly,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was 
destroyed.— The  name  of  several  other  places 
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in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Neumakk,  noi'-mark,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Neumarkt,  noi'-markt,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  5000. 

Neumakkt,  or  Maros  Vasaehely,  a  town 
of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  76  miles  N.W. 
from  Kronstadt.  It  has  a  strong  castle  and  a 
Protestant  college,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history.    Fop.  2736. 

Neumunster,  noi'-moon-sfer,  a  town  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  Hamburg  Railway,  18  miles  S.W. 
from  Kiel.   Manf.  Woollen  goods.   Fop.  426a 

Neusatz,  noi'-satz,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  48  miles  N.W.  from  I^iegnitz. 
Manf.  Linen  and  lace.  It  also  has  some  docks 
for  shipbuilding.    Fop.  3600. 

Nhusatz,  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Bacs,  situated  on  the  Danube,  op- 
posite Petervvardein,  and  46  miles  N.W.  from 
Belgrade,  It  has  a  good  trade,  particularly 
witli  Turkey.  Fop.  10,000.  Lai.  45°  16'  N. 
Lou.  19°  52'  E. 

Neusk,  nuse,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina,  running 
into  Pamlico  Sound,  12  miles  below  Newbern. 

Neusiedler,  Ske  of,  noi'-seedl,  a  lake  of 
Hungary,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Presburg.  Ext. 
22  miles  long,  by  7  wide.  It  receives  the  Vulka 
river,  and  has  its  waters  carried  off  by  the 
Rabnitz  canal. 

Neu^ohl,  noi'-sole,  a  well-built  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  rivers  Gran  and  Bistricz,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  palatinate  of  Sohl,  85  miles  N. 
from  Pesth.  It  has  an  old  castle,  which  is  used 
as  a  town-house,  some  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  infir- 
mary, and  several  schools.  Manf.  Beetroot 
sugar,  earthenware,  paper,  leather,  woollen  and 
linen  goods.  There  are  some  mines  and  smelt- 
ing-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  3600; 
with  adjoining  villages,  about  10,000. 

Nkuss,  noiss,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the 
Erfft,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  Manf 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  starch,  leather, 
ribbons,  velvets,  and  dyes.   Fop.  9776. 

Neustadt,  noV-stat,  the  name  of  numerous 
towns  in  Germany,  most  of  whirh  possess  vari- 
ous manufactures,  but  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  7000. 

Neustadt,  or  Wiener-Neustadt,  a  town  of 
the  archduchy  of  Austria,  or  Austria  proper,  in 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Kns,  on  the  railway  to 
Gratz,  28  miles  S.  from  Vienna.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  entered  by  four  gates.  It 
has  an  imperial  palace,  a  cathedral,  a  museum, 
and  a  military  school.  Manf  Beer,  paper,  and 
sugar.  Fop.  1370,  exclusive  of  the  military. 
This  place  was  formerly  a  residence  of  tho 
emperors  of  Germany. 

Neustadtel,  noi'-sta-del,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Neustadtel-on-the-Waag,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Waag,  77  miles  N.E.  from  Neutra. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloth.    Fop.  5440. 

Neustief,  noV -)<tft,i\\Q  name  of  several  to^vns 
in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Neu-Streutz,  strel'-itz,  a  town  of  Germany, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
55  miles  N .  from  Berhn.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  ducal  palace,  with  an  excellent  library  and 
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museum  attached  to  it,  a  theatre,  college,  mint, 
arid  g-ovcrnment  offices.  Po^;.  7390. — This  is 
the  usual  residence  of  the  j?rand-duke  and  court. 
The  town  of  Old  Stet.litz  is  about  a  mile  from 
Kew  Strelitz.  Manf.  Beer,  pipes,  leather, 
tobacco.   Fop.  2500. 

Neutra,  noi'-tra,  the  chief  town  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name  in  Hungary,  44  miles  E.  from 
Presburg.  It  has  a  bishop's  palace,  a  cathedral, 
castle,  and  several  schools.    Fop.  4500. 

Neuvk-Eglisk,  nu{r)ve  ai'-cileese,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cantal,  9 
miles  S.W,  from  St.  Flour.   Fop.  2000. 

JSeuvic,  7iii(r)'-veeJc,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  jwpulation  above  4000. 

Neuville,  rni{r)'-veel,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
■with  a  population  above  3300. 

Neuvy,  nu{r)'-ve,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2200. 

Neuwied,  noi'-veed,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  the  government  ot  Coblentz,  situated 
on  the  Rhine,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Coblentz.  Its 
I)rincipal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  princes 
of  the  old  German  principality  of  Wied,  with  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  good  library, 
churches  for  various  religious  denominations, 
a  gymnasium,  and  several  educational  establish- 
ments, among  which  there  is  a  Moravian  school. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware, 
linen,  carpets,  leather,  vinegar,  musical  clocks, 
and  soap.    Fop.  7246. 

Neva,  nai'-va,  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which 
connects  Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  city  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  Schlusselberg  at  the  other.  It  is  the 
great  medium  of  communication  between  the 
interior  of  Northern  Russia  and  the  sea. 

Nevada,  or  Sieeka  Nevada,  ne-va'-da^ 
"  snowy  mountain,"  the  most  lofty  mountain- 
chain  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  runs  through 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  slopes 
at  its  base  on  either  side  are  covered  with  groves 
of  oranges,  chestnuts,  and  olives,  'J'he  cul- 
minating peaks  of  the  range  are  Mulhacen  and 
Veleta,  which  are  respectively  11,658  and  11,382 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  line  of 
perpetual  snow  begins  at  9500  feet. 

N EVERT,  neo'-e-re,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  S. 
America,  entering  the  sea  between  the  cities  of 
Barcelona  and  Cumana. 

Nevees,  ne-v(ii>  ',  a  city  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  ^'ievrc,  situated  on  the 
Loire,  180  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  cavalry 
barracks  is  the  only  public  edifice  worth  notice. 
The  tov/n  contains  a  cathedral,  two  churches, 
an  arsenal,  an  old  castle,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
and  communal  college.  It  also  possesses  a 
hotel  de-viile,  or  town-hall,  and  a  public  library. 
The  Loire  is  crossed  here  by  a  line  bridge  of 
'twenty  arches.  Man/.  Plate,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, and  enamel.  In  its  neighbom'hood  are 
the  forges  of  Fourchambault,  the  copper-works 
of  Imphy,  and  the  foundry  of  La  Choussade, 
where  cables  and  anchors  are  made  for  the 
imperial  navy.  Po/?.  18,971.— It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  short  branch  line  of  the  Great  Central 
Railw  y  of  France. 

Nevis,  or  Nievis,  ne'-vis,  one  of  the  "West 
India  Islands,  bclon<riug  to  Great  Britain,  and 
separated  from  the  S.  extremity  ot'St.  Christopher 
by  a  channel  about  2  miles  in  width.  Area.  20 
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square  miles.  Besc.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
single  mountain,  well  watered,  and,  in  general, 
fertile  at  its  base.  It  contains  one  town, 
Charlestown,  which  is  fortified.  Fov.  9822. 
Lat.  17°  14'  N.    Lon.  62°  35'  W. 

New  Ale  ant,  awi'-ha-ne,  a  city  of  Indiana, 
U.S.,  on  the  Ohio,  92  miles  S.E.  from  India- 
nopolis.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  theolo- 
gical college,  and  an  engine  factory,  and  yards 
for  building  steam-boats  and  other  river  boats. 
Fop.  12,647.— It  communicates  with  Crawfords- 
ville  by  railway. 

Newark,  nu'-arJc,  a  market  and  borough  town 
of  England,  in  iN'ottinghamshire,  on  the  Aewark 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  16  miles  N.E.  from 
Nottingham.  The  town  is  handsome,  and  the 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built.  A  few 
remains  of  the  castle  still  exist,  which  was  called 
the  New  Work,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town. 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church 
is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.;  the  tower  is  light  in 
appearance,  and  supports  a  lofty  stone  spire. 
The  town  also  contains  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  an  endowed  grammar-school 
founded  in  1529,  and  some  almshouses  known 
as  St.  Leonard's  hospital;  the  town-hall,  a  hand- 
some building  of  stone,  which  contains  a  fine 
assembly  room,  and  borough  sessions  hall, 
stands  in  the  market-place.  There  is  also  a 
court-house  in  the  town  for  the  district  quarter 
sessions.  Newark  was  formerly  a  noted  stage 
on  the  road  from  York  to  London.  Manf, 
Linen  sheetings,  tiles,  and  iron  and  brass  goods. 
It  has  also  a  good  trade  in  corn,  coal,  cattle, 
wool,  and  other  commodities.  The  corn-market 
is  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
malting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Fop.  of  borough,  11,500. 

Newaek,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  situated 
on  the  Passaic  river,  10  miles  W.  from  New  York. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  a  court-house,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  and  a  public  library. 
Several  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery,  and  the  town  possesses  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasmg  general  trade.  Fop, 
71,914. 

Newbeeet,  nu'-her-e,  a  district  of  South 
Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  620  square  miles.  Fop. 
About  20,800,  of  whom  about  half  are  co  oured. 

Newbold,  nu'-holdy  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  villages  of  Kngland,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  1500. 

New  Britain,  alarge  archipelago  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1G99.  It  is 
fertile  and  produces  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  bananas, 
and  other  fruits  common  to  tropical  regions. 
The  interior  of  these  islands  is  mountainous. 
There  are  some  good  harbours  on  the  coast. 
Area.  Estimated  at  23,500  square  miles.  Fop. 
Not  known,  but  numerous.  Lat.  Between  3°  30' 
and  6'  S.  Lon.  Between  148°  30'  and  152° 
30'  E. 

Newburgh,  nu'-hrii(r),  a  parish  and  seaport- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Cupar.  Manf.  Linen  sheeting.  Fop. 
2700.— It  is  a  station  on  the  E(iinburgh  and 
Perth  Hailway,  and  steamboats  ply  from  it  daily 
t )  Dimdee  and  Perth. 

Nr.WBUEY,  wi-bcr'-e,  a  market  and  borough 
town  of  I  ngland,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  Kennet, 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Reading.  The  streets  are 
spacious,  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  ar? 
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mostly  of  brick.  There  are,  besides  the  parish 
church,  various  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
market-place,  town-hall,  free  grammar-school, 
literary  institute,  dispensary,  and  some  endowed 
hospitals  for  the  poor.  Manf.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  little 
serge  and  slialloon  is  still  made,  but  at  present 
the  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  malting 
and  grinding  corn  for  flour.  Fop.  620G. — To 
the  north  of  this  place  is  Donnington  Castle, 
where  the  poet  Chaucer  died  in  1400.  In  164*3 
and  I64ri  two  severe  actions  took  place  near  the 
town,  between  the  royalists  and  the  forces  of  the 
parliament.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Hungerford 
branch  of  the  Great- Western  Railway. 

Newbury,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Newbukyport,  nu-bre-port,  a  post-township 
of  Essex  comity,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  38  miles 
N.E.  from  Boston.  It  has  a  court-house,  custom- 
house, and  gaol.  Fop.  13,401,  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  whale 
fishery. 

New  Caledonta.    (See  Caledonia,  New.) 

Newcastle,  nii-kas'-el,  a  county  of  Delaware, 
U.S.    Area.  925  square  miles.    Fop.  45,000. 

Newcastle,  a  town  of  British  North  America, 
m  Upper  Canada,  40  miles  N.E.  from  Toronto. 
It  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Newcastle,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  E. 
Australia,  72  miles  N.E.  from  Sydney,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hunter.  It  has  some 
valuable  coal  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  river-port  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
England,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river 
Tyne,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  14 
miles  N.  from  Durham.  It  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  built  on  the  slopes  and 
summit  of  three  steep  eminences  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water  side.  The  old  streets 
near  the  river  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  steep, 
and  the  buildings  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
crowded  together;  but  as  the  town  has  pro- 
gressed in  wealth  and  importance,  several  of  the 
streets  have  been  widened,  and  a  great  number 
newly  built,  especially  in  the  north  and  west 
quarters  of  the  town.  These  newer  quarters 
have  been  judiciously  laid  out,  and  the  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  built  in  a  superior  style 
of  street  architecture.  The  principal  among  the 
public  buildings  is  St.  Nicholas's  church,  re- 
markable lor  its  spire  of  admirable  symmetry, 
which  somewhat  resembles  an  imperial  crown 
in  form,  and  rises  conspicuous  above  all  the 
other  buildings  in  Newcastle.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  1359.  Besides  this 
church  there  are  several  others,  of  which  the 
churches  of  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St. 
John's  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  and  numerous  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  The  other  public  buildings  of 
importance  are  the  Mansion-house,  the  Trinity- 
house,  and  the  Exchange  buildings ;  all  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  Guildliall  is 
included  in  the  Exchange  buildin2-s,  which  also 
comprises  an  Exchange,  and  a  Merchants'  Court. 
The  Moot  Hall,  or  assize  court,  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  There 
are  not  many  ornamental  works  of  art  in  New- 
castle for  the  embellishment  of  the  town,  but  at 
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the  head  of  Grey  street  there  is  a  lofty  column 
supporting  a  statue  of  Karl  Grey,  by  Haily. 
A  new  bridge  over  the  Tyne  was  finislicd  in 
1781,  in  place  of  the  old  bridge,  whic  h  was 
carried  away  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  in  1770. 
There  is  also  a  viaduct  across  the  Tyne,  which 
connects  the  North  British  and  Newcastle  rail- 
ways. This  viaduct  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  "Hiu^h  Level  Bridge,"  also  affords  the  means 
of  communication  between  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
being  a  double  bridge  with  a  roadway  lor 
foot  passengers  and  carriages,  about  86  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  another  wliich 
serves  as  a  railway,  25  feet  above  the  roadway 
for  ordinaiy  traffic.  To  the  S.  and  to  the  E.  of 
the  Exchange  is  the  quay,  which  is  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  commodious  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Assembly-rooms  were  erected 
in  1766,  and  are  both  elegant  and  spacious,  in 
addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned, 
there  are  the  theatre,  a  handsome  buildinjr,  the 
corn-exchange,  the  literary  and  philosophical 
institution,  the  government  school  of  design, 
the  barracks,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town,  the 
gaol,  and  the  house  of  correction.  Ju>t  outside 
the  West  Gate  are  the  public  baths,  conveniently 
fitted  up  with  hot,  vapour,  and  tepid  baths. 
The  market-house  for  meat,  poultry,  butter, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  occupies  nearly  three  acres, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  stand  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  whole  of  the 
town.  This  fortress  was  fjunded  by  Robert  of 
Normandy,  and  some  of  its  towers  are  used  as 
the  halls  of  corporate  bodies  or  trade  guilds. 
The  great  tower  is  80  feet  high,  while  it  measures 
62  feet  by  54  on  the  outside,  and  its  walls  are 
14  feet  thick.  The  chief  charitable  institutions 
are  the  infirmary,  the  dispensary,  a  fever 
hospital,  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  many  other 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  almshouses  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  poor,  and  aged.  New- 
castle is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
education,  having  two  free  grammar-schools, 
and  a  great  number  of  schools  of  inferior  pre- 
tensions, besides  being  the  seat  of  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  a  society  of  antiquaries, 
and  several  other  learned  institutions,  it  is 
noted  for  its  collieries,  which  principally  lie 
along  the  Tyne,  both  above  and  below  tho 
town.  From  this  magazine,  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  London,  the  whole  of  the  eastern,  and 
mxost  of  the  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  and 
the  opposite  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  have  been  supplied  for  centuries. 
The  foreign  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  importa- 
tion of  wines  and  fruits  from  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  of  corn,  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and 
other  commodities  from  the  Baltic  and 
Norway.  The  principal  exports,  besides  coals 
and  lead,  are  grindstones,  salt,  butter,  tallow, 
and  salmon  from  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  river  Tyne;  several  ships  are  also  sent  to 
the  Greenland  fisheries.  Manf.  Pottery,  glass, 
chemicals,  iron,  tin,  and  every  kind  of  metal 
goods.  Machinery  is  also  made,  and  there  are 
a  great  number  of  rope  walks,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent.  Fop.  about  87,784.— Newcastle 
was  made  a  borough  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  ot  consi- 
derable note  in  history :  it  was  a  military  sta- 
tion among  the  Romans,  The  present  name  is 
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derived  from  the  castle,  which  was  huilt  on  the 
site  of  an  old  fortress  in  1080,  and  called  the 
New  Castle.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Akenside 
the  poet.  Admiral  Lord  Collingvvood,  and  Lord- 
Chancellor  Eldon.—A  station  on  the  Great 
Northumberland  Hallway. 

Newcastle,  or  Newcastle-uttder-Lyme,  a 
market-town  of  Eng-land,  in  Statfordshire,  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  known  as  the  Potteries, 
16  miles  N.W.  from  Stafford.  It  stands  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  river  Lyme,  a  branch  of  the 
Trent.  The  houses  are  neat  and  well  built,  but 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  irregular. 
There  are  two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  free  grammar-school,  numerous  charitable 
institutions,  among  which  is  a  range  of  alms- 
hou  es,  founded  by  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle;  a 
guildhall  built  over  a  small  market-place,  a 
public  library,  theatre,  literary  institution,  and 
union  workhouse.  Manf.  Hats,  shoes,  and 
silk  and  cotton  goods.  'I  he  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  are 
entirely  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
earthenware,  and  stoneware.  Pop.  10,569.  A 
branch  canal  connects  this  place  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Navigation. 

Newcastle,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Wales,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3500. 

Newcastle,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
6000. — Also  of  two  towns,  neither  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3000. 

NJ^wcHDBCH,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  places  in  England.  The  largest  is  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  population  of  about 
12,000. 

Newchukch,  a  chapelry  of  Lancashire,  6 
miles  S.  from  Burnley.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics 
and  coarse  woollen  goods.   Fop.  24,413. 

New  England,  a  name  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  N.  American  continent  which  forms 
the  N.E.  part  of  the  United  Slates,  and  com- 
prises the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampsliire, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Khode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Ntw  Field,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

New  Fokest,  an  extensive  wooded  tract  of 
England,  in  Hampshire.  It  has  a  circumference 
of  about  50  miles,  and  abounds  in  game  and 
hogs.  There  were  formerly  many  deer  in  the 
forest,  which  were  removed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  1851.  It  supplies  excellent  timber  for 
the  navy.  William  Rufus  was  accidentally  shot 
in  the  New  Forest  in  1087. 

Newfoundland,  nu' -fund-land'^  or  nu-found'- 
land,  an  island  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  one  of  the  British  colonies  of  N. 
America.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle, 
which  is  about  12  miles  wide.  Area.  Estimated 
at  60,000  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  rugged  and  uneven.  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
the  land  is  levf  1  and  interspersed  with  lakes  and 
narrow  seas,  but  elsewhere  it  is  for  the  most 
part  mountainous,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
the  valleys  between  them  being  covered  with 
thick  forests  of  pine,  so  as  to  be  practicable  only 
in  those  parts  where  roads  have  been  cut  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  winter  the  cold  is  excessive, 
nothing  but  snow  and  ice  being  seen,  and  the 
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bays  and  harbours  being  entirely  frozen  over.  The 
whole  coast  of  the  island  is  full  of  bays  and 
harbours,  so  spacious  and  sheltered  on  all  sides 
by  the  mountains,  except  at  their  entrance,  that 
vessels  may  anchor  within  them  with  perfect 
security.  Mivers.  The  Humber,  the  Kiver  of 
Exploits,  and  other  streams,  which  carry  the 
water  of  the  lakes  from  the  interior  into  the 
sea.  Pro.  The  soil  being  ill-adapted  for  raising 
wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  kitchen  vege- 
tables are  the  principal  crops.  Timber  is  scarce, 
with  the  exception  of  pine,  and  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  population  are  in  the  cod,  seal, 
and  salmon  fisheries.  The  plains  abound  with 
large  herds  of  deer,  foxes  are  also  numerous, 
and  there  are  a  few  bears,  dogs,  wolves,  and 
beavers  on  the  island.  Pop.  About  122,638. 
Lat.  between  46°  40*  and  51°  37'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 52°  25'  and  59°  15'  W.  This  island,  after 
various  disputes  between  the  French  and  British 
respec  ting  the  right  of  ownership,  was  finally 
ceded  to  Ensfland  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  The  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  which 
may  properly  be  deemed  a  vast  mountain  under 
water,  is  not  less  than  330  miles  in  length,  and 
about  75  in  breadth.  It  is  frequented  by  vast 
shoals  of  small  fish,  most  of  which  serve  as 
food  to  the  cod,  that  are  inconceivably  numerous 
and  voracious. 

New  Gkanada.   {See  Gkanada,  New.) 

New  Hampshire.    {See  Hampshire,  New.) 

New  Hanover,  hdn'-over,  a  county  of  N. 
Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  995  square  miles.  Pop, 
15,000. — Also  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3u00. 

New  Hanover,  the  name  which  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  W.  part  of  British  Columbia, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween Observatory  Inlet  and  Simpson's  River  on 
the  N.  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  on  the  S. 
Lat.  Between  50°  and  54°  N.  Lon.  Between 
124°  and  130°  W.— Also  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
Lat.  2°  35'  S.   Lon.  150°  E. 

Newhaven,  nu-hai'-ven,  a  fishing  village  of 
Scotland,  about  a  mile  W.  from  Leith,  and  con- 
nected with  Edinburgh  by  the  Northern  Kail- 
way.  There  is  a  landing-pier  here  for  the 
fishing-boats  and  steamers  plying  on  the  river. 
It  is  close  to  Granton,  and  many  new  and 
handsome  villa  residences  have  been  built  to 
afford  accommodation  for  those  who  visit  the 
village  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.   Pop.  2300. 

I^EWHAVEN,  a  village  and  seaport  of  England, 
in  Sussex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  8  miles 
S.E.  from  Brighton.  It  has  an  import  trade  in 
timber,  coals,  and  corn.  Fop.  1886. — It  has  a 
station  on  a  branch  of  the  South  Coast  Kail- 
way,  and  has  steam  communication  with  Dieppe, 
in  France. 

New  Haven,  a  maritime  city  and  chief  town 
of  Newhaven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about 
30  miles  S.W.  from  Hartford.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New  townships. 
The  old  town  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  large 
square,  divided  into  nine  smaller  squares.  The 
central  square  is  open,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  United  States:  in  and 
around  it  are  the  state-house,  Yale  College, 
and  several  elegant  churches.  Besides  these 
buildings,  the  town  contains  a  gaol,  several 
almshouses,  a  custom-house,  numerous  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions,  the  finest 
mineralogical  cabinet  in  the  United  States,  an 
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anatomical  museum,  and  a  handsome  state  hos- 
pital. Yale  Collepre  is  one  of  the  chief  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States,  being-  second  only  to 
Harvard  College  in  importance.  The  governor 
of  Connecticut  resides  alternately  at  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  the  legislation  of  the  state 
being  carried  on  at  each  town  by  turns.  1  he 
harbour  is  shallow,  but  large  piers  and  wharfs 
have  been  constructed,  which  extend  into  the 
sea  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  by  which 
large  vessels  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  earthenware,  hardware, 
clocks,  leather,  cordage,  and  machinery.  Fop. 
39,267.  Lat.  41°  18'  N.  Lon.  72^56'  W.— Also 
the  name  of  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2300. 

New  HoLL.iND.   {See  Austhalia.) 

Newington,  nu'-ing-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  900,  except  St.  Mary  Newington, 
in  Surrey,  which  has  a  population  of  60,000,  and 
forms  part  of  South  London,  and  Stoke  Newing- 
ington  in  North  Loudon,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6000. 

Nkw  Jersey.   {See  Jfeset,  New.) 

Newmarket,  nu-mar' -Icet^  a  market  town  of 
England,  partly  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
but  principally  in  that  of  Suffolk,  12  miles  N.E. 
from  Cambridge.  The  town  is  well-built,  and 
chiefly  depends  upon  its  race-ground  for  its 
support.  This  course  is  on  an  extensive  piece 
of  moorland,  known  as  Newmarket  Heath, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
town  contains  two  churches,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  assembly-rooms,  a  corn-ex- 
change, several  inns  and  large  stables,  and  a 
building  belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club.  Poj9, 
About  3261,  one-half  of  whom  are  trainers, 
jockeys,  grooms,  and  stable-keepers.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Cambridge  by  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway.  The  course  is  upwards  of  4  miles 
in  length,  and  belongs  to  the  Jockey  Club. 

Newmills,  nii'-mitlis,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Ayrshire,  7  miles  E.  from  Kilmarnock.  Manf. 
Woollen  yarn  and  fine  cotton  goods.  Fop. 
2313. 

Newnham,  nuve'-ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1325. 

New  Orleans.    {See  Orleans,  New.) 

Newport,  nu'-port,  a  market-town  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  island, 
16  miles  S.E.  from  Southampton.  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Medina.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  brick, 
and  some  of  them  are  handsome.  The  town 
contains  two  churches,  one  a  large  modern 
building,  and  the  other,  the  old  parish  church, 
in  which  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  was  buried.  She  died  a  prisoner 
in  Carisbrook  Castle  shortly  after  the  execution 
of  her  father.  It  also  possesses  a  town-hall, 
assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  James  I.,  within  which  the 
treaty  of  Newport  was  concluded ;  an  ancient 
guildhall,  market-house,  public  library,  mecha- 
nics' institute,  barracks,  and  military  hospital, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  Parkhurst  prison, 
a  national  model  prison  for  juvenile  offenders 
and  a  large  house  of  industry.  Manf.  Lace. 
Fop.  3819. 

Newport,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Monmouthshire,  situated  on  the  Usk,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  bridg^e,  21  miles 
573 
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S.W.  from  Monmouth.  It  has  two  churches 
beside  the  parish  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
several  literary  institutes,  a  dispensary,  and 
several  schools.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here, 
and  there  are  several  large  iron-foundries  and 
works  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  has 
a  large  export  trade  in  coal  and  iron.  Fop. 
19,323.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Monmouth  and 
Cardiff  Railway.  In  November,  1839,  Newport 
was  the  scene  of  a  Chartist  riot,  instigated  by 
John  Frost,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  for 
Monmouthshire,  and  other  influential  members 
of  the  Chartist  party.  The  outbreak  was  not 
quelled  without  considerable  loss  of  life.  Frost 
and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were  taken,  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  transported  for  life. 

Newport,  a  market-town  of  P^ngland,  in 
Shropshire,  on  the  Strine,  17  miles  N.E.  from 
Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  free 
grammar-school,  and  some  almshouses.  Manf, 
Stockings.    Fop.  2856. 

Newport,  a  market-town  and  sea-port  of 
Wales,  in  Pembrokeshire,  situated  on  the 
Nevern,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Fishguard.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  slates,  coal,  and  timber.    Pop.  2000. 

Newport,  the  name  of  several  towns  and 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  11,000.  The  largest  is 
in  Rhode  Island,  on  Narraganset  Bay,  with 
a  good  harbour,  defended  by  three  forts.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  fisheries  on  the  coast. 

Newport  Pa<jnell,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Buckinghamshire,  situated  on  the  Ouse, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ousel,  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  unequal  parts,  14  miles  N.E.  from 
Buckingham.  It  has  an  ancient  and  spacious 
parish  church,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, and  some  almshouses.  Manf.  Lace.  Fop, 
3823. 

Newrt,  7iu'-re,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  situated  on  the  Newry 
Water,  34  miles  S.W.  from  Belfast.  The  town 
is  built  along  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  was 
formerly  a  pass  and  military  post  of  considerable 
importance,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a  large  and 
important  abbey,  which  was  endowed  with  con- 
siderable possessions.  Below  it  lies  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  four  handsome  stono 
bridges.  It  has  three  churches  and  several 
chapels  for  Roman  catholics  and  nonconformists, 
a  preparatory  seminary  for  Maynooth  College,  a 
convent,  assembly-rooms,  barracks,  two  gaols, 
a  custom-house,  court-house,  and  market-house. 
Manf.  Iron  and  brass  goods,  leather,  carriages, 
beer,  and  whisky.  It  also  has  a  large  trade  in 
linen,  grain,  provisions,  cattle,  eggs,  and  butter. 
Fop.  21,760. — It  has  a  station  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway. 

New  Sibebia,  or  Liakhov  Islands,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lat.  lietwceu 
73^  12'  and  76°  20^  N.  Lon.  Bet»veen  135°  20' 
and  150°  20^  E. 

New  South  Shetland,  an  archipelago  and 
portion  of  mainland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
600  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Horn.  Lat.  Extending 
from  61°  to  64"  30^  S.  Lon.  Between  63°  and 
64°  W. 

New  South  Wales,  a  colonial  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  occupying  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Australia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Queensland,  on  the  S.  by  Victoria,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  South 
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Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Ion. 
141°  B.  It  is  divided  from  Victoria  by  tlie 
Murray  river  and  a  line  drawn  diagonally  from 
its  source  in  the  Australian  Alps,  lat.  36^  37'  S., 
Ion.  14^°  9'  E.,  to  Cape  Howe;  and  from  Queens- 
land, by  lat.  29°  S.  from  141°  to  149°  E.,  and  by 
the  rivers  Barwan  and  Dumaresq,  and  the 
McPherson  ranf2^es  from  that  point  to  the  coast. 
Area.  Maybe  estimated  at  500,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  district  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  ranares  of  mountains,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  are  the  Liverpool 
rang-e,  which  runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  N. 
part  of  the  country,  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
centre,  and  the  N.  portion  of  the  Australian 
Alps  in  the  S.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  pleasing,  the  surface  being  diversified 
with  gentle  risings  and  small  winding  valleys, 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  large  evergreen 
trees,  which  put  forth  a  succession  of  leaves  in 
all  seasons  ;  and  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs, 
with  blossoms  of  great  beauty  and  exquisite 
fragrance.  Many  of  the  plants  have  been  im- 
ported into  England,  and  are  now  flourishing 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  as  well  as  in  many 
private  collections.  Climate.  Rather  hot,  but 
equable,  the  heat  never  being  oppressive  in  sum- 
mer, nor  the  cold  excessive  in  winter.  Storms 
of  thunder  and  hghtning  are  frequent,  but  these 
are  common  to  all  warm  countries.  Zoology. 
The  quadrupeds  are  principally  of  the  opossum 
kind,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  kan- 
garoo. There  is  also  a  species  of  dogs,  called 
"  dingoes,"  which  are  extremely  fierce,  and  can 
never  be  domesticated  and  treated  with  the  same 
degree  of  familiarity  as  the  different  kinds  of 
dogs  that  are  commonly  kept  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brought  to  England, 
but  they  always  retain  their  native  ferocity. 
There  are  many  beautiful  birds  of  various  kinds ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  black  swan  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  its  wings  edged  with  while, 
and  its  bill  tinged  with  red;  and  the  emu  or 
cassowary,  which  frequently  reaches  the  height 
of  seven  feet  or  more.  Several  lands  of  serpents, 
large  spiders,  scorpions,  and  other  venomous 
insects,  have  also  been  met  with ;  and  three  or 
four  species  of  ants,  of  which  the  green  ants 
are  most  numerous,  that  build  their  nests  upon 
trees  in  a  very  singular  manner.  There  are 
likewise  many  curious  fishes,  though  the  mem- 
bers of  the  finny  tribe  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
plentiful  here  as  they  generally  are  in  higher 
latitudes.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops;  tobacco  is 
grown,  and  in  some  districts  the  vine  has  been 
introduced  with  success.  Sheep-farming  is  the 
principal  branch  of  a'^rricultural  industry,  and 
horned  cattle  and  horses  are  abundant.  Wool 
is  the  chief  export,  and  is  sent  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  England,  with  tallow  and  hides.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaport-towns  are 
engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  whale  fisheries  off 
the  coast.  Minerals.  Coal.  Manf.  Unimportant. 
JPop.  365,635.  This  country  was  first  explored 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  1770;  and  a  design  was 
formed,  in  consequence  of  his  recommendation, 
to  settle  a  colony  of  convicts  at  Botany  Bay. 
This  plan  was  put  into  execution  by  the  British 
government  in  1787,  and  Captain  Phillip,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  intended 
settlement,  as  well  as  commodore  on  the  voyage, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  May,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  and  778  convicts,  of  whom  220 
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were  women.  He  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  in 
January,  1788;  but  finding  that  this  place  was 
not  fit  for  the  purpose  in  view,  he  fixed  upon 
Port  Jackson,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Cape  Banks; 
and  here  a  settlement  was  begun,  which  he 
named  Sydney  Cove.  The  introduction  of  con- 
victs into  the  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1840, 
and,  shortly  after,  the  colony  received  a  consti- 
tution from  the  mother  country,  which  was 
amended  hi  1855.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
governor,  a  council  of  21  members,  and  a  house 
of  assembly,  consisting  of  54  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people.  {See  Austealia,  Sydney, 
and  Victoria.) 

Newstead,  nu'-sted,  a  township  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  20  miles  from  Bufl'alo.    Fop.  3000. 

Newstead  Abbey,  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet.  It  is  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England.  It  is  not  far  from 
Hucknal,  the  church  of  this  parish  containing 
the  burial  place  of  the  Byron  family.  It  was 
founded  by  Henry  II.,  shortly  after  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket;  and  the  poet,  in  his  "Elegy 
on  Newstead  Abbey,"  says  it  is  the  cloistered 
tomb  of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames, — 

"  Whose  pensive  shades  around  its  ruins  glide." 

Newtox,  nu'-ton,  several  places  in  Scotland, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  abo/e  2000. 

Newton,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  ranging 
between  200  and  15,000,  the  largest  being  in 
Lancashire,  3  miles  from  Manchester. 

Newton,  the  name  of  various  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  6000. 

Newton,  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S.  Area. 
414  square  miles.   Fop.  14,500. 

Newton,  or  Newton  Abbot,  an  improving 
market-town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  14 
miles  S.W.  from  Exeter,  consisting  of  the 
adjacent  towns  of  Newton  Abbot,  in  the  parish 
of  Wolborough,  and  Newton  Bushel,  in  the 
parish  of  High  week.  The  entire  town  contains 
four  churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  town-hall  and  a  mechanics*  institute. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  district,  and  possesses  one  of  the- 
chief  markets  in  Devonshire  for  the  sale  of  corn 
and  cattle.  Manf.  Chiefly  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  leather.  There  are  valuable  clay  pits 
in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  clay  are  annually  taken  and  sent  to 
the  Potteries.  Fop.  of  Newton  Abbot,  4427. 
Of  Newton  Bushel,  2000.  It  has  a  large  and 
important  railway  station  on  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  which  will  eventually  become  the  centre 
of  a  system  of  railways  spreading  through  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  Devon.  There 
are  also  lar^^e  railway  engineering  works  con- 
tiguous to  the  station,  which  afford  employment 
to  hundreds  of  mechanics.— Near  St.  Leonards 
Tower  stands  a  block  of  granite  which  comme- 
morates the  landing  of  William  III.  at  Brixham, 
in  Torbay,  in  16SS.  It  was  at  Newton  Abbot  that 
WiUiam's  first  public  declaration  was  issued,  and 
the  monarch  passed  his  first  night  in  England 
at  Ford  House,  an  old  mansion  which  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Devon  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town. 

Newton-Stewart,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Wigtonshire,  situated  on  the  Crce,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Wigton.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and 
churches  lor  Presbyterians  and  members  of  the 
Free  Church,  a  town-house,  public  reading- 
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rooms,  and  an  aarricultural  society.  Manf. 
Leatlier.    Fop.  2585. 

jS'>- wTo^f-upoN-AYR,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Ant,  opposite  Ayr,  and  forming  a  suburb 
of  that  town,  being:  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge  which  is  available  for  foot  passengers 
only.  Mavf.  Cotton  fabrics  and  sailcloth.  Fop. 
5124. 

Newtown",  the  name  of  numerous  small  towns 
and  villages  in  Ireland,  nome  of  them  with  a 
population  above  7000. 

Newtown- A  KDS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lough 
Strangford,  10  miles  E.  from  Belfast.  Fop. 
35,190. 

Newtown-  Baert,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Enniscorthy.    Fop.  2488. 

Newtown-Limavady,  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  situated 
on  the  Roe,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Londonderry. 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
market-house,  dispensary,  and  bridewell,  it 
has  a  large  trade  in  flax  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  agricultural  districts.    Fop.  2732. 

New- Year's  Islands,  in  the  IS.  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Staten  Land.  Lot.  54° 
41'  S.    Lon.  64^  28'  W. 

New  Yoek,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  Upper 
Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada;  E.  by 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  S. 
by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Peimsylvania ; 
and  W.  by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
river  Niagara,  which  separates  it  from  the  S.E. 
part  of  Upper  Canada.  At  its  S.  extremity  it 
includes  Long  Island.  Area.  45,650  square 
miles.  Be&c-.  Greatly  diversified  in  its  general 
aspect.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  it  is  generally  level,  but  on  the 
eastern  side  it  swells  into  hills  and  ridges  of 
various  forms,  with  rich  intervening  valleys. 
Round  Top,  one  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
attains  an  elevation  of  3804  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  soil  of  the  districts  on  the  coast 
is  sandy,  while  that  of  the  N.  parts,  which  are 
rough  and  mountainous,  is  full  of  coarse  gravel ; 
the  soil  however  of  the  interior  is  for  the  most 
part  rich  and  productive.  Rivers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  St.  Lawrence, 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Alleghany,  Genesee, 
Oswego,  and  Niagara.  Lakes.  A  part  of  the 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain  belongs  to 
New  York,  with  lakes  George,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Oneida,  Crooked  Lake,  Canandaigua,  Skane- 
ateles,  and  several  smaller  ones.  Canals  have 
been  constructed  in  various  parts,  by  which 
internal  communication  is  greatly  facilitated. 
They  generally  connect  the  Ciinadi  m  lakes  with 
the  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic.  The  Erie 
Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  has 
an  extent  of  364  miles.  Fro.  Wheat  is  raised  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  pease,  beans, 
and  various  kinds  of  grass,  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. Orchards  are  abundant,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  excellent  cider  are  made.  Various  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  and  cherries,  flourish  well.  Sheep  are 
abundant,  and  horses  and  cattle  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  state.  Minerals. 
Iron,  gypsum,  limestone,  marble,  slate,  and  lead. 
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There  are  alco  salt  springs  and  mineral  waters. 
Manf.  Important  and  flourishing,  comprising 
almost  every  description  of  manutacturcd  goods. 
They  command  an  extensive  sale,  and  render 
the  commerce  of  this  state  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  in  the  Union.  Exp.  Beef,  pork, 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  rye,  butter,  cheese, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax-seed,  pease,  beans, 
horses,  cattle,  and  lumber.  Fop.  3,4>i(!,-Jl2. 
Lat.  Between  40° 30' and  45'' N.  Lon.  Between 
72°  and  79°  56'  W.  This  state  has  an  extensive 
system  of  railways,  whicli  traverse  the  country 
in  every  direction.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
country  was  made  bv  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
Island,  in  1614.  In  1664  the  English  took 
possession  of  it,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  it 
by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Breda  concluded  in 
1667.  New  York  was  one  of  the  thirteen  states 
that  entered  into  a  federal  league  at  the  de- 
claration of  independence  in  1776,  and  is  now, 
though  not  the  largest,  the  leading  state  in  the 
Union,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  by  Americans 
as  the  Kmpire  State. 

New  Youk,  the  largest  commercial  city  in  the 
United  States,  stands  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
East  rivers.  It  extends  along  the  banks  of  thesa 
rivers,  measuring  from  the  Battery,  in  the  S.W. 
corner,  for  nearly  4  miles.  It  is  about  13  miles 
in  circuit,  including  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg  on  Long  Island.  The  streets 
of  the  older  part,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  city,  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  northern  and  more  modern  portion 
has  been  laid  out  with  much  better  taste.  The 
principal  street  is  Broadway,  which  is  80  feet 
wide,  and  extends  from  the  Battery,  in  the  N.E. 
direction,  through  the  centre  of'  the  city,  for 
upwards  of  3  miles.  The  houses  in  this  street 
are  generally  well  built,  while  some  of  thera 
exhibit  great  architectural  beauty  and  may  be 
termed  palatial,  both  with  regard  to  their  size 
antl  the  magnificence  of  their  external  decora- 
tions. The  houses  in  the  city  are  for  the  most 
part  substantially  built  of  brick  with  slated 
roofs.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  most 
prominent  and  important  is  the  City  Hall,  which 
is  216  feet  long,  105  feet  broad,  and  65  high, 
including  the  attic  story.  The  front,  and  both 
ends  above  the  basement  story,  are  built  of 
white  marble.  Behind  this  magnificent  building 
is  the  New  City  Hall,  constructed  for  the  courts 
of  law  and  general  public  ofiiccs.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange,  in  Wall  Street,  built  of  Quincy  granite, 
has  a  magnificent  central  dome,  124  feet  in 
height.  The  New  Yoik  Hospital  comprises  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled, a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  lying-in  hospital. 
The  Almshouse  is  a  plain  stone  structure  on 
East  river,  and  the  City  Penitentiary  is  also  on 
Blackwill's  Island  in  East  river,  about  3  miles 
Irom  the  City  Hall.  It  is  constructed  of  free- 
stone, and  is  four  stories  in  height.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  the 
Custom  House,  the  New  State  Arsenal,  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  New  York  Univeisity  are 
the  principal.  The  New  York  Institution  is 
near  the  City  Hall,  and  its  apartments  are 
occupied  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintmgs  and  statues,  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  Museum. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other 
literary  institutions  and  libraries,  the  chief  of 
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which  is  the  magnificent  A stor  Library,  founded 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  rich  citizen  of  New  York. 
The  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  Among-  the  chief  of  these  is  Columbia 
College,  formerly  called  King's  College,  which 
was  established  in  18oi.  A  theological  seminary 
was  instituted  in  1805,  by  the  general  synod  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  In  addition  to 
the  buildings  and  institutions  already  mentioned. 
New  York  contains  several  theatres,  parks  and 
public  gardens,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  some  excellent  market- 
houses,  and  numerous  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the 
stranger.  The  churches  are  very  numerous, 
being  more  than  250  in  number,  and  comprise 
places  of  wori-hip  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  Some  of  these  are  spacious  and 
beautiful  structures;  Trinity  Church,  Grace 
Church,  and  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Puritans  being  especially  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  Battery  is  a 
large  open  space,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  the  city, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour,  with  its 
shipping,  islands,  and  fortifications,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens.  The  park,  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall,  is  also  a  fashionable  resort. 
New  York  harbour  is  a  large  bay,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  25  miles,  spreading  before  the  city  on 
the  S.  side.  It  contains  several  small  islands  near 
the  city,  on  each  of  which  are  fortifications.  It 
is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  New 
York  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and 
lew  cities  in  the  world  have  increased  so  regularly 
and  rapidly.  It  has  direct  and  constant  com- 
munication with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  S.  America, 
and  has  also  packets  plying  to  Liverpool,  South- 
ampton, Antwerp,  and  Havre,  in  Europe.  Manf. 
Numerous  and  varied,  embracing  articles  of  every 
kind  intended  for   ornamental  and  useful 

Purposes.  Pop.  About  805,651.  Lat,  40°  42' 
r.  Lon.  74°  0'  W.  In  1785,  this  city  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  American  Congress.  Jt  suffered 
severely  from  fire  in  1835,  buildings  and  ware- 
houses of  all  kinds,  which  occupied  an  area  of 
more  than  50  acres  and  which  were  valued  at 
about  4,000,000^.,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
devouring  element.  In  July  1863,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  series  of  most  disgraceful  riots.  The 
outbreak  commenced  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
order  was  not  restored  till  the  18th,  when  the 
city  was  occupied  by  a  strong  military  force. 
New  Zealand.  {See  Zealand,  New.) 
Ngami,  Lake,  nya'-me^  a  lake  in  Africa,  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Livingstone  in  1849.  Lat,  20° 
20'  S.   Lon.  23°  30'  E.    {See  Africa.) 

Ngan-Hoei,  nyan-ho'-i,  an  inland  province  of 
China,  with  a  level  surface,  traversed  by  several 
rivers.  It  produces  green  tea,  and  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Pop.  35,000,000.  Lat.  Between  29° 
and  34°  N.   Lon.  Between  113°  and  119°  E. 

jNiagara,  ni-dg'-a-ra,  or  ni-a-ga'-ra,  a  river  of 
North  America,  which  issues  from  the  N.E.  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  flows  into  Lake  Ontario, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundnry-line  between 
the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  about  35  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles.  It 
runs  over  a  rocky  channel,  in  which  its  waters 
are  violently  disturbed  by  the  force  with  which 
they  are  dashed  against  the  rocks ;  and  at  last, 
coming  to  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice, 
the  whole  stream  tumbles  headlong  to  the 
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bottom,  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  in- 
terruption in  its  descent.  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  divided  by  Goat  Island  into  two  dis- 
tinct cataracts.  The  most  stupendous  of  these 
is  that  on  the  N.W.  or  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Great  or 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  height  of  this  fall 
is  estimated  at  158  feet,  and  it  is  1800  feet  in 
width  from  shore  to  shore.  The  fall  on  the 
American  side  is  60(»  feet  in  breadth  and  163  in 
depth.  It  has  been  estimated  that  100,000,000 
tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  these  falls  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  A  cable  suspension- 
bridge  was  in  1860  thrown  across  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  falls. 

Niagara,  a  county  of  New  York,  U.S.  Area, 
484  square  miles.   Pop.  50,000. 

Niagara,  a  village  and  fort  of  Niagara  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  situated  on  the  Niagara,  15 
miles  below  the  Great  Falls.   Pop.  2000. 

Niagara.  Falls,  a  village  near  the  cataract, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  Railways. 
Pop.  1000. 

NiAS,  or  Neas  Isle,  ne'-as,  an  island  of  the 
Asiatic  archipelago,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Sumatra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
70  miles  broad.  Ext.  70  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  16.  Besc.  Fertile ;  producing  large 
quantities  of  rice,  yams,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Pop.  Not  known. 

Nicandro,  St.,  tte-A;<zn'-iiro,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  27  miles  N.  from 
Foggia.  Pop.  8000. — Another,  in  the  province 
of  Bari,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Bari.    Pop.  3000. 

Nicaragua,  State  of,  nik'-a-rag'-u-a,  a  state 
of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  Honduras,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Mosquito  territory  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  Costa  Rica.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  60,000  square  miles.  Besc.  The  sur- 
face is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  being  intersected 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  in  which  there  are 
several  volcanoes.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile. 
Rivers,  'i  he  Segoine,  the  Escondido,  and  the 
San  Juan.  Pro.  Cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  timber, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1,648,894,  half  of  whom  are 
Indians.  Lat,  between  11°  and  14°  40'  N.  Lon, 
between  83°  40'  and  87°  35'  VV.— Frequent 
revolutions  have  occurred  in  this  State,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  federal  republic  of  Central 
America  until  1842,  when  the  league  that  bound 
the  States  of  the  Confederation  was  dissolved, 
and  each  became  an  independent  republic. 

Nicaragua,  a  lake  of  fresh  water  in  the  above 
State,  w^hich  takes  its  name  from  it.  Ext,  110 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  of 
immense  depth.  Its  surface  is  about  1130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  contains 
several  islands.  Lat.  between  11°  and  12°  12'  N. 
Lon.  between  84°  45'  and  86°  W. 

NiCAHiA,  or  ICARiA,  ne-Jcai'-re-a,  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey, 
12  miles  W.  from  Samos.  Ex^.  26  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Pop.  1000. 
— Near  this  island,  Icarus,  of  Greek  mytholo- 
gical fame,  met  his  death  after  his  flight  from 
the  isle  of  Crete,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  island  takes  its  name. 

Nicastro,  ne-kas'-tro,  anciently  Neocastbitm, 
a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  22  miles 
S.  from  Cosenza.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  1638, 
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Fop.  10,000,  chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive  for  its  oil. 

Nice,  neece,  an  episcopal  city  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  but  was  ceded  to  France  in  1859.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Paglion,  on  the  Mediterranean,  97  miles  N.E. 
from  Marseilles.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
part, and  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  towns. 
The  streets  of  the  former  are  crowded  and 
narrow,  but  those  of  the  latter  are  tolerably 
straight  and  regular.  It  contahis  two  public 
squares,  one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
series  of  handsome  arcades.  The  other  is 
bordered  by  a  terrace,  which  serves  at  once  as 
a  public  walk  and  as  a  mound  or  dyke  ag-ainst 
the  sea.  The  only  public  edifice  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  cathedral.  The  town  also  contains 
a  theatre,  some  public  baths  and  cotlee-houses, 
and  a  library.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  pleasant  walks,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  protected  by  a  mole,  is  spacious 
and  secure.  Oil,  wine,  and  silk  are  exported, 
as  well  as  liqueurs,  essences,  and  perfumery. 
Mavf.  Unimportant;  consisting  chiefly  of  silk, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  and  tobacco.  It  has  also 
an  active  trade  in  oranges  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  Fo-p.  48,000.— Under  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  I.,  this  place,  as  at  the  present  time, 
was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  the  painter  Vanloo,  and  Marshal 
Massena— The  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  or  the  Province  of  Nice,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  is  small,  and  stretches  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Besc.  It  is  mountainous, 
being  covered  in  all  directions  by  spurs  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
abundance  of  grain  and  fruit.  The  climate  is 
mild.  Area.  1180  square  miles.  Fop.  120,000. 
It  was  ceded  in  1859,  with  Savoy,  to  Napo- 
leon III.  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  for  military 
services  against  Austria. 

Nicholas,  niTc'-o-las,  a  county  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.  Area.  281  square  miles.  Fop.  10,500.— 
Another  in  Virginia.  Area.  676  square  miles. 
Fop.  4500. 

Nicholas,  St.,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
in  the  Atlantic,  between  Santiago  and  St.  Lucia. 
JExt.  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
12  miles.  Its  surface  is  mountainous.  Fop. 
6000.    Lat.  16°  35'  N.    Lon.  24°  15'  W. 

Nicholas,  St.,  a  small  island  of  England,  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. — 
Also  the  name  of  several  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1500. 

NicoBAR  Islands,  nik-o-bar',  the  name  of  a 
group  situate  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  form 
with  the  Andamans  the  extension  of  the  great 
volcanic  band  of  islands,  of  which  Sumatra  and 
Java  are  the  principal.  There  are  seven  large 
and  twelve  small  islands.  The  names  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  the  entire  group  are 
Carnicobar,  Teressa,  Chowry,  Katchall,  Carmor- 
ta,  Noncowry,  Tillanchong,  Batty  Malve,  Great 
Nicobar  and  Little  Nicobar.  These  islands  are 
almost  all  inhabited,  and  are  very  fertile,  yield- 
ing large  quantities  of  sugar,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruits.  They  are,  however,  exposed  to  fre- 
quent hurricanes,  and  are  deemed  unhealthy. 
The  south  end  of  the  Great  Nicobar  is  in  lat.  6° 
41'  N.;  lon.  94°  E. 

Nicola,  St.,  nik'-o-la,  the  name  of  several 
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towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2500. 

Nicolas,  St.,  nik'-o-la,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Antwerp.  It  has  a  spacious  market-place, 
three  churches,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
fine  town-house  and  prison.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  tobacco  pipes,  earth- 
en^vare,  and  coarse  linen.   Fop.  21,000. 

NicopoLis,  or  NiKOPOLi,  ne-kop'-o-le,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on 
the  Danube,  52  miles  S.W.  from  Ilustchuk.  It 
has  an  ancient  castle  and  several  handsome 
mosques  and  baths.  Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  43°45'N. 
Lon.  24°  8'  E. — This  place  was  founded  by  Tra- 
jan. The  Hungarians,  under  Sigismund,  were 
defeated  here  in  1396,  by  the  Turks. 

Nicosia,  ne-ko'-se-a,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  remarkable  only  for  the 
number  of  its  churches  and  convents.  It  is  38 
miles  N.W.  from  Catania,  and  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district.  Fop, 
15,000. 

Nicosia,  capital  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  {See 
Lefkosia.) 

NicoTEEA,  ne-ko'-tair-a,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Keggio, 
Fop.  4000. 

NiEDERBRONN",  ne'-der-hron,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Ehine,  25  miles 
N.W.  from  Strasburg.  Manf.  Steel,  bar-iron, 
and  iron  goods  of  all  kinds.   Pop.  3200. 

NiEMETZ,  ne'-mech,  a  fortified  town  of  Mol- 
davia, near  the  river  Niemetz,  62  miles  W.  from 
Jassy.  Fop.  Not  known. — It  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  districts  into  which  Northern  or 
Upper  Moldavia  is  divided. 

NiEMEN,  or  ]\Iem:el,  ne'-men,  a  large  river  of 
Lithuania,  which  rises  a  few  miles  S.  of  Minsk, 
and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  enters  the 
Curische-HafFby  the  Kuss  and  Gilghe  mouths, 
30  miles  N.W.  from  Tilsit.  Napoleon  I.  and 
Alexander  of  Eussia  held  an  interview  on  the 
waters  of  this  river  in  1807. 

Niemes,  neems,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bunzlau,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Jung- 
Bunzlau.  Mavf.  Cotton  and  linen  goods, 
coarse  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery  and  paper.  Fop. 
4000. 

Nienburg,  neen-hoorg,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  5000. 

NiEPPE,  nyep,  a  market  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Le  Nord  or  the  North,  14 
miles  E.  from  Hazebrouck.  Manf.  Potash  and 
vinegar.    Fop.  4060. 

NiEUPORT,t2w'-j3or,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  2  miles  from 
the  seacoast  and  11  miles  S.W.  from  Ostend. 
Manf.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in 
ship-building,  rope-making,  and  fishing.  Fop, 
3393. — This  place  has  often  been  besieged  and 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  French  and  English. 

NiEVRE,  ne'-aivr,  a  department  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  comprehending  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  province  called  Nivernais,  and 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  the  Yonne  on  the 
N.,  those  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  Saone-and- 
Loire  on  the  E.,  Allier  on  the  S.,  and  Cher  on 
the  W.  Area.  2632  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, and  not  generally  fertile,  although  it 
possesses  several  productive  plains.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which  are 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  Nevers,  Chateau 
Chinon,  Clauncy,  Cosne.   Nevis  is  the  capital  of 
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the  whole  department.  liivcrs.  The  principal 
arc  the  Loire,  the  AUier,  the  Nievre,  the  Yonnc, 
and  the  Aron.  Manf.  Chiefly  iron  and  steel 
goods,  with  linen,  jewelry,  and  porcelain.  Fop. 
332,814. 

Nievre,  a  river  of  France,  which,  after  a 
oourse  of  25  miles,  falls  into  the  Loire  at 
Nevcrs. 

NiGDEH,  iiig'-de,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  pachalic  of  Karamania,  57 
miles  W.  from  Koniyeh.  It  has  a  Turkish  college 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  defended 
by  three  fortresses.  Fop.  About  5300. — The 
Plain  of  Nigdeh  has  an  extent  of  about  40 
miles  in  length  and  15  in  breadth. 

Niger,  ni'-jer,  a  great  river  of  Western  Africa, 
which  is  also  called  the  Quorra  or  Joliba  river. 
One  of  its  head  streams  rises  in  the  Kong 
Mountains,  near  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  9°  W.,  at  the 
height  of  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
The  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  the 
Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra  by 
several  mouths,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  rivers 
Benin  or  Formosa  Nun,  and  Bonny.  The  course 
of  this  river  was  represented  by  the  ancient 
geographers  to  be  from  E.  to  W. ;  thus  llov^ing 
directly  into  the  African  continent.  Considerable 
doubt  was  thrown  on  this  statement,  until  the 
point  was  ascertained  and  set  at  rest  by  Mungo 
Park's  first  journey  into  Africa.  The  knowledge 
of  this  important  fact  immediately  gave  rise  to 
many  geographical  speculations,  to  solve  which, 
Park  set  out  on  his  last  and  fatal  expedition. 
Another  expedition  by  land  and  sea  was  fitted 
out  by  the  British  government,  under  the  orders 
of  Major  Peddie  by  land,  and  Captain  Tuckey 
by  sea.  The  latter  was  ordered  to  sail  up  the 
Congo,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rivers 
united  at  some  point  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  he  was  directed  to  advance  until  he 
met  the  expedition  under  Major  Peddie,  who 
was  to  reach  the  Niger  by  land,  and  then  to 
descend  its  stream.  The  result  was  most  fatal. 
All  the  leaders  of  Major  Peddie's  expedition  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  without  reaching  the 
Niger.  Captain  Tuckey,  having  made  his  way 
up  the  Congo  for  300  or  400  miles,  was  obliged 
to  return,  and  in  retracing  his  steps,  he  himself, 
with  many  others,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fatigue 
and  privations  they  encountered.  Lander  was 
the  next  to  trace  a  large  portion  of  its  course, 
and,  in  18-11,  Captain  Allen  commanded  an 
expedition  fitted  out  by  the  British  government, 
at  an  expense  of  65,OO0Z.  The  results,  however, 
have  generally  been  unsatisfactory,  all  attempts 
to  ascend  the  river  having  failed,  on  account 
of  the  deadly  character  of  the  climate.  {See 
Africa.) 

Nigritia,  or  Soudaw,  ni-grish'-e-a^  the  name 
given  to  a  vast  undefined  region  of  Central 
Africa,  having  on  its  N.  the  desert  of  Sahara,  on 
its  E.  Kordofan,  on  its  W.  Senegambia,  and  on 
its  S.  the  parallel  of  laf.  6^  N. 

NiJJTEi  Novgorod,  nldc/'-ne  nov-go-rod,  a 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  that  of  Kostroma,  on  the  S.  by  Penza, 
on  the  E.  by  Viatka,  Kasan,  and  Simbolsk,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Vladimir  and  Samboo.  Area. 
18,560  square  miles.  Besc.  The  entire  province 
has  an  undulating  surface,  intersected  here  and 
there  Avith  ranges  of  lov/  hills,  raid.cently  rising 
ground.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of 
line  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  rich  black  mould  cu  a  sub- 
stratum of  clcy.   liicers.  The  Volga,  the  Oka, 
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the  Kulma,  the  Sura,  the  AVerluga  and  the 
Alatyn.  Fro.  The  whole  of  the  country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  grain,  flax,  hemp,  hops^ 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  timber  in  abundance. 
The  horses  reared  in  the  province  are  considered 
superior  to  any  in  Russia,  while  the  cattle  are 
large  and  highly  esteemed.  Sheep  of  an  ordinary 
kind  are  kept,  and  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
forests.  Minerals.  Clay,  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  gypsum.  Mavf.  Woollen  goods  of  all  kinds, 
coarse  linen,  potash,  cordage,  hardware,  glass, 
leather,  and  soap.  Fop.  1,259,000.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 54°  30'  and  57'  N.  Lon.  Between  41°  45' 
and  46°  15'  E. 

NiJNEi  Novgorod,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  government,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  245  miles  N.E.  from 
Moscow.  The  city  is  built  on  rising  ground, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers. 
It  is  also  protected  by  a  fortress,  which  is  built 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  commands  the 
town.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  two 
cathedrals,  and  the  bazaar.  The  city  also  con- 
tains several  churches  and  convents,  a  bishop's 
palace,  gymnasium,  and  an  excellent  market- 
place. One  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Russia  is  held 
annually  in  this  town  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  which  is  attended  by  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  wares 
of  every  description.  The  fair  is  held  in  an 
enormous  range  of  buildings  and  warehouses, 
built  for  the  purpose  by  the  Russian  government. 
Mavf.  Cordage,  leather,  hardware,  soap,  and 
beer.  Fop.  36,000,  but  this  is  increased  to 
250,000,  and  even  more,  during  the  time  that 
the  fair  lasts.  Lat.  66°  20'  N.  Lon.  44°  29'  E. 
The  word  Nijnei,  sometimes  written  Nishnei, 
and  meaning  "  lower,"  is  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  this  town  and  province  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  town  and  province  of  Novgorod  that 
lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  government  of  fcJt, 
Petersburg. 

NiJjfEi  Tagilsk,  nizhm  ta-gilslc,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  situated  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  134  miles  E.  from  Perm.  It 
has  some  extensive  iron-works.   Fop.  10,000. 

NiKOLAiEV,  nik'-o-laiv,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ingul  and  the  Bug,  40  miles  . 
N.W.  from  Cherson.  It  was  founde^d  in  1791, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Russian  navy  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, town-hall,  admiralty-house,  with  museums, 
a  library,  an  observatory,  and  several  schools. 
It  contains  several  large  dockyards,  with 
machinery  for  cutting  timber  and  making 
blocks  and  other  parts  of  a  vessel.  Fop.  13,000. 
Lat.  46°  58'  N.    Lon.  31°  59'  E. 

NiKOLSBURG,  nik'-ols-boorg,  a  town  of 
Moravia,  27  miles  S.  from  Brunn.  It  has  a 
magnificent  castle,  witli  a  gymnasium,  public 
library,  Piarist  college,  and  philosophical 
institute.  Ilanf.  Woollen  cloths  and  other 
stull's.    Fop.  8500. 

Nile,  nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  traverses  Egypt  through  its  whole  extent 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  by  its  annual  inundation 
produces  all  the  fertility  for  which  the  country 
is  distinguished.   It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Balir-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  and  the 
L'ahr-ei-Azrek,  or  Blue  River.   Its  source  has 
been  traced  by  Captain  Speke  and  Captain  Grant,  k 
two  oiTicers  of  II or  Majesty's  Indian  army,  to  a  ■ 
large  lake  called  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is  T 
situated  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  between  lat- 
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0°  20'  N.  and  0^  50'  S.,  and  Ion.  32°  and  37°  E. 
It  issues  from  the  N.  shore  of  this  lake  by 
several  channels,  and  after  receiving  tlie  waters 
of  many  great  rivers  in  its  course  northwards,  it 
is  joined  in  Upper  Nubia,  at  Khartum,  by  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  according  to  Bruce  a  much 
smaller  river  than  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  which 
contains  three  times  as  much  water  as  its  rival, 
and  has  its  channel  always  fall;  while  the 
Abyssinian  river  is  great  only  after  the  rains, 
and  could  not  of  itself  force  its  way  across  the 
Nubian  desert.  Having  pursued  its  way  a  consi- 
derablespace  farther,it  receives  the  Tacazze,  after 
which,  during  a  course  of  about  a  thousand  miles, 
it  is  not  fed  by  any  river,  but  rolls  onward  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  through  an  immeasurable 
expanse  of  sandy  desert.  Before  it  enters  Egypt, 
its  course  is  interrupted  by  many  cataracts.  In 
passing  through  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  confined  be- 
tween two  mountain-ranges,  which  leave  only  a 
narrow  strip  on  each  side.  Near  Cairo  the  valley 
widens,  and  the  river  then  passes  through  the 
wide  and  level  plains  of  the  Delta.  Beyond 
Cairo  it  separates  into  many  branches,  of  which 
two  only  are  now  of  any  importance, — the 
Rosetta  and  the  Damietta  branch.  The  ancients, 
however,  numbered  seven  mouths  by  which  this 
great  river  entered  the  sea.  The  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  caused  by  the  tropical  rains,  begins  to 
be  felt  about  the  17th  of  June,  and  continues  till 
August,  when  the  river  is  at  its  height,  and  all 
the  level  parts  of  the  country  arc  overflowed. 
From  its  source  in  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  has 
a  length  of  about  3000  miles,  including  its 
windings,  and  is  the  only  large  tropical  river 
which,  by  its  periodical  inundations,  fertilizes 
a  country  encompassed  in  a  great  part  of  its 
course  by  sandy  deserts.  These  inundations 
have  been  made  the  means  of  feeding  canals 
constructed  by  the  Egyptians  to  distribute  the 
water  as  widely  as  possible  over  the  country. 
In  1803,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  rose  to  a  greater 
height  than  they  had  done  in  any  year  since 
1829,  and  considerable  eftbrts  were  made  by  the 
Egyptian  government  to  turn  the  surplus  waters 
into  the  lake  Birket-el-Keroun,  to  prevent  in 
some  measure  the  loss  of  life  and  property  which 
would  ensue  if  no  means  were  taken  to  lessen 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  inundation  through 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  by  turning  the  rising 
waters  into  other  channels. 

NiMHEBA,  nim-he-ra',  a  town  in  India,  in  Raj- 
pootana,  inclosed  by  walls  and  towers,  and 
having  a  mosque  and  several  temples.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  pergumiah  or  district  called 
Tonk.  Po^.  Not  known.  XajJ.  24°  36' N.  Lon. 
74°  43'  E. — The  District  has  an  area  of  172 
square  miles,  and  is  farmed  and  governed  by  the 
British. 

NiMEGUEN",  or  Nymegen,  ne'-me-gen,  an  old 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
situated  on  the  great  branch  of  the  Rhine  called 
the  Whaal,  10  miles  S.  from  Arnheim.  It  is 
fortified  with  walls,  ditches,  and  extensive  out- 
works. The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river.  It  has 
in  consequence  an  irregular  appearance,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  and  the  windows  of  one 
range  of  houses  overlooking  the  chimneys  of 
another.  It  has  a  good  town-house,  and  several 
churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  hospital,  theatre,  barracks,  and  a 
large  and  open  market-place.  It  also  contains 
several  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 
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Manf.  Beer,  leather,  and  glue.  Fop.  24,000. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794. 

NiMES,  or  NisMEs,  neems,  a  citv  of  Franco, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  30  miles  N.I-:,  from  Montpcllicr.  It  is 
irregular  and  ill  built,  except  in  the  modern  part 
of  the  town,  which  contains  many  handsome 
edifices.  On  the  Boulevard  do  TEsplanado  is  a 
hall  of  justice,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Tuscan 
columns.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
are  a  cathedral  and  several  churches,  a  handsome 
hospital,  a  large  theatre,  two  colleges,  and  several 
schools,including  a  government  school  of  design, 
and  an  excellent  public  library.  Nimes  being 
an  ancient  city  founded  by  the  Romans,  contains 
many  and  considerable  Roman  remains.  The 
Maison  Carree  is  a  fine  old  edifice,  with  six 
Corinthian  columns  in  front  and  ten  on  either 
side.  It  was  built  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  Roman  temple 
of  great  size.  It  is  now  used  as  a  museum.  The 
remains  of  Roman  baths,  statues,  and  other 
antiquities  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  building 
commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Diana;  a  large 
ancient  tower,  above  200  feet  in  height;  and 
lastly,  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  an  edifice 
almost  as  large  as  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  and  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  There  are  also 
various  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  a 
bishop's  palace,  national  college,  seminary 
normal  school,  a  magnificent  fountain  in  th., 
public  gardens  erected  in  1851.  Manf.  Silk 
stuff's,  stockings,  ribbons,  linen,  and  leather.  It 
has  likewise  several  large  dyeing  and  printing 
works,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  raw  and 
wrought  silk,  corn,  dried  fruits,  olive-oil,  and 
wine.  Fop.  57,129.  This  is  the  birthplace  of 
Nicot,  Avho  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into 
France.    Lat.  43°  50'  N.    Lon.  4°  21'  E. 

Nineveh,  nin'-e-vd,  a  famous  city  of  antiquity, 
opposite  Mosul,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  275  miles 
N,  W.  from  Babylon.  In  its  vicinity  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  v;ere  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard. 

NiNGPO,  nin^-po',  a  great  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of"  Che-Kiang,  and  recently  opened 
to  foreign  trade.  It  stands  on  the  Ningpo  river, 
85  miles  S.E.  from  Hang-chow-foo,  and  is  in- 
closed by  walls.  It  is  6  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  many  shops  and  temples.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  junk-building. 
Manf.  Silks,  Fop.  Estimated  at  nearly  300,000. 
Lat.  29°  57'  N.    Lo7i.  121°  32'  E. 

NiNiANS,  St.,  nin'-i-ans,  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Stirlingshire,  about  a  mile  S.  from 
Stirling.  Mayf.  Woollen  goods,  shawls,  leather, 
and  nails.  Pojj,  of  parish,  8946.  Several  br.ttlco 
have  been  fought  in  this  parish.  The  first  was  be- 
tween the  Scottish  followers  of  Wallace  r.nd  the 
English,  who  were  defeated;  the  second  was  the 
famous  battle  of  Bannockburn ;  and  the  third 
was  that  in  which  James  III.  of  Scotland  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebellious  nobles. 

Nio,  anciently  los,  tie'-o,  a  small  island  of  the 
Cyclades,  belonging  to  Greece,  16  miles  S.W. 
from  Naxos.  Ext.  11  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  5  miles.  Fro.  Cotton,  oil,  wine,  and 
honey.  Fop.  4000.  Lat.  36°  46'  N.  Lon.  25° 
17'  E. 

NioRT,  nyor,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  situated  on 
the  Sevre,  33  miles  N.E.  from  La  Rochelle.  It 
has  a  castle  flanked  with  four  round  towers,  a 
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town-house,  two  churches,  a  lyccum,  two  hos- 
pitals, a  public  library,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
Manf.  Woollen  stutls,  gloves,  shoes,  leather, 
and  confectionery.    Fop.  20,831. 

NiPHON,  ni'-fon,  the  principal  island  of  Japan, 
in  the  E.  of  Asia,  which  foi-ms  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  empire,  and  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Jcsso  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait 
of  Matsmai  or  Tsugar,  and  from  Kin-sin  and 
Sikok,  on  the  S.,  by  the  Suwanada  Sea  and  the 
Kimo  Channel,  Ext.  800  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  100  miles.  Besc.  A  moun- 
tain chain  of  moderate  elevation  traverses  the 
island  from  N.  to  S.  throughout  its  entire 
length,  and  culminates  in  the  peak  of  Fusi, 
12,000  feet  high.  There  are  several  volcanoes 
in  this  range,  some  of  which  arc  active.  No 
eruption  has  been  known  to  issue  from  the  peak 
of  Fusi  for  many  years.  Rivers.  Small,  with  a 
rapid  current,  and  only  navigable  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast;  the  most  important  are 
the  Ya-ma-siro,  the  Pakada-gawa,  and  the 
Figami-gawa.  Jeddo  is  also  situated  on  a  large 
river.  There  are  many  lakes  and  sulphurous 
openings  in  the  island;  the  largest  sheet  of 
water  is  Lake  Burwano-oumi,  near  Miaco  or 
.Meaco.  Fro.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  al- 
monds, figs,  cotton,  ginger,  tobacco,  camphor, 
pepper,  pearls,  and  ambergris.  Minerals.  Coal, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  naphtha,  and  porcelain  clays. 
JPop.  Kot  known.  Lat.  of  the  S.  extremity, 
33°  26'  F.    Lon.  135°  36'  E. 

NipissiNG,  Ijk-KTL,  rdjj'-is-sing,  a  lake  of  Upper 
Canada,  British  N.  America.  It  contains  many 
islands,  and  is  situated  nearly  midway  between 
the  Ottawa  river  and  Lake  Huron,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  French  river.  JExt.  50 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  36  at  its  widest  part. 

KiRGUA,  neer'-gica,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  S. 
America,  40  miles  S.VV.  from  Valencia.  The 
city  is  unhealthy,  and  manifests  every  symptom 
of  decline.  Fop.  3200.  Lat.  9°  50'  N.  Lon. 
68°  45'  W. 

NiscHNEi- NoYGOEOD.  {See  NIJJTET-NOV- 
GOROD.) 

NisHAPOOE,  nisJi-a-jJoor' ,  an  ancient  city  of 
Persia,  once  the  greatest  and  richest  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Khorassan,  45  miles 
from  Meshed.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  cover  an 
area  having  a  circumference  of  25  miles.  Iron 
and  salt  are  the  principal  products  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  turquoise  mines  near  the  town.  Po;?. 
about  7000. 

NiSMES.    {See  Nimes.) 

NissA,  nis-sa',  a  well-fortified  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Servia,  on  the  Nishava,  120  miles 
S.E.  from  Belgrade.    Fop.  about  8000. 

NiTH,  nifJi,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire, 
which  ialls  into  the  Solvvay  Firth,  3  miles  below 
Dumfries,  after  a  course  oi"  60  miles. 

NiTHSDALE,  vifhs'-dail,  the  western  stewartry 
or  district  of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland. 

NiTi-GiiATJT,  nU'-e-gatct',  a  pass  across  the 
Himalaya,  between  the  British  district  of 
Kumaon  and  Tibet,  with  an  elevation  of  nearly 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  30° 
47'  N.    Lo7i.  79°  56'  E. 

NivELLE,  ne-vaU'-yai,  a  small  river  which 
rises  in  Spain,  and,  after  a  short  course,  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Jjower  Pyrenees, 
near  which  the  duke  of  AVellington  crossed  the 
river,  in  1812,  after  carrying  the  French 
posts. 
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NiVELLES,  ne-veV,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  S.  Brabant,  on  the  Thienne,  situated 
18  miles  S.  from  Brussels.  Ma.vf.  Cambric,  lace, 
oil,  and  paper.    Fop.  8000, 

NiVERNAis,  ne'-vair-nay,  an  old  province  of 
France,  to  the  W.  of  Burgundy,  now  compre- 
hended in  the  department  of  the  Nicvre  and 
part  of  Cher. 

NixDoiip,  nlx-dorf,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  31  miles  N.E,  from  Leitmeritz.  Muvf. 
"Woollen  and  linen  goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  and 
hardware.    Fop.  5200. 

iS'izAMPATAM,  ni-zam' -pa-tain',  a  maritime 
town  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Guntoor. 
200  miles  N.E.  from  Madras.   Fop.  25,000. 

NizzA.    {See  Nice.) 

Noble,  no'-bel,  a  county  of  the  United  StateSj 
in  Indiana.  423  square  miles.    Fop.  8000. 

NocERA  DEI  Pagani,  tio-chai'-ra,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato 
Citra,  situated  on  the  Sarno,  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Salerno,  It  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  and 
contains  a  number  of  churches  and  convents. 
Fop.  8000. 

Noci,  oio'-clie,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Bari,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Bari. 
It  has  a  trade  in  silk,  wine,  and  oil.    Fop.  8000. 

NoGENT,  no'-zha,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

NoGENT-LE-RoTRor,  To-troo' ,  a  parish  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure 
and  Loire,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Chartres.  It 
has  several  churches,  a  hospital,  and  an  old 
chateau,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sully,  the  famous  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Fop.  7000.— This  place  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1428.— Nogent-le-Roi,  in  the 
same  department,  is  13  miles  N.  from  Chartres. 
Fop.  1500. 

NoiRMOUTiEES,  nwaw-moo'-te-ai,  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  coast  of  France,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Vendee.  Ext.  12 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 
Fop.  6248. — The  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  population  of  about  2000. 

NoL/v,  no' -la,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Naples.  It  has  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  college, 
barracks,  and  hospitals.  Fop.  9000.  In  olden 
times,  this  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  and  was  besieged  by  Han- 
nibal after  the  battle  of  Cannce.  Both  Augustus 
and  M.  Agrippa  died  in  it.  _ 

NoiiBRE  DE  Dios,  nome'-hrai,  a  town  of  Mexi- 
co, in  the  province  of  Durango,  25  miles  S.W. 
from  Durango.  There  are  several  rich  silver 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.    Fop.  7000. 

NooAHEEVA,  or  NuKAHivA,  noo'-a-he-va,  the 
largest  island  of  the  Marquesas,  near  the  centre 
of  t  he  group,  in  the  Pacific  Ccean.  Fop.  16,000. 
Lat.  8°  53'  S.    Lon.  139°  49'  W. 

NooTKA  SoFXD,  vooi'-ka,  a  bay  of  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  N.  America,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  1778.  It  has  a  breadth  of  10  miles,  with  deep 
water,  and  numerous  islets.  The  entrance  is  in 
Lat.  49°  33'  N. ;  Lon.  126°  34'  W.  The  northern 
arm  of  the  Sound  and  tlie  Good  Hope  Canal 
separate  Nootka  Island  from  Vancouver  Is- 
land. 

NoEBURY,  nor'-be-re,  the  name  of  several 
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places  in  Enj^land,  none  of  them  witli  a  popula- 
tion above  1000. 

NoRciA,  nor'-cha,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Spoleto,  Papal  States,  situated 
on  the  Freddava,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Spoleto. 
It  has  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  Fop.  4000. 

NoRD,  LE,  nor,  a  department  of  France,  formed 
of  the  old  province  of  French  Flanders,  and 
parts  of  the  provinces  of  French  Ilainault, 
and  Cambresis,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Bel- 
gium, and  bounded  on  the  S.W.  and  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Aisne,  Pas-de-Calais,  and 
Somme,  and  the  German  Ocean,  Area.  2194 
square  miles.  Besc.  Generally  flat,  and  water- 
ed by  the  Scarpe,  the  Escaut,  the  Sambre,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Lys,  and  the  Deulc.  'J'he  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  The  department  is 
divided  into  seven  ariondissements,  which  are 
named  after  their  chief  towns ;  Lille,  Douai, 
Dunkerque,  Hazebrouk,  Avesnes,  Valenciennes, 
and  Cambrai.  Lille  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  Fro.  Wheat,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Its  situation  is  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  vine.  Horses  and  cattle  are  reared 
in  large  numbers  ;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  kept,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  wool.  Mine- 
rals. Iron,  coal,  clay,  building  stone,  and  bitu- 
men. Mavf.  Cambric,  woollen,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton goods  of  every  description,  paper,  tiles, 
leather,  fire-arms,  earthenware,  soap,  thread, 
lace,  linen,  and  beet-root  sugar.  Fop.  1,303,380. 

NoRDEN-,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Aurich  or  East  Friesland,  15  miles  N. 
from  Embden.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  German  Ocean.  Manf.  Cloth,  leather, 
spirituous  liquors,  beer,  tobacco,  and  soap. 
Fop.  6000. 

KoRDHAUSEN",  iiovd' -hou-seii,  a  walled  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Zorge,  38  miles  N.W. 
from  Erfurt.  It  contains  several  churches,  an 
orphan-house,  four  hospitals,  and  a  theatre. 
Manf.  AVooll'en  and  linen  goods,  leather, 
chemicals,  oil,  and  soap.    Fop.  13,000. 

NoRDHEiM,  nort'-ldme,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  on  the  Kuhme,  12  miles  N.  from 
Gottingen.  Manf.  Tobacco,  flannel,  and  stock- 
ings.  Fop.  5000. 

NoRDKOPiNG,  or  NoRRKOPiNG.  nor' -clieir)- 
ping,  a  well-built  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Goth- 
land, on  the  Motala,  85  miles  S.W.  from  Stock- 
holm. Manf.  Hardware,  and  brass  goods,  fire- 
arms, paper,  sugar,  starch,  and  linen,  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Ship-building  is  also  carried 
on  in  the  town.    Fop.  11,500. 

NoRDLAND,  nord'-land,  a  division  of  Norway, 
forming  the  S.  part  of  the  district  of  Tromsoe. 
Area.  14,550  square  miles.  Fop.  70,000.  Lat. 
between  65°  and  OS''  30'  N.  Lon.  between  12° 
and  21'  E. 

NoRDLiNGEir,  nort' -Ung-en,  an  ancient  town 
of  Bavaria,  38  miles  N.W.  from  Augsburg.  It 
has  a  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral  with  a  lofty 
tower,  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  town. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  carpets,  gloves, 
leather,  glue,  and  stockings.  Fop.  7000. — The 
vicinity  of  Nordlingen  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  battles.  In  1634  the  Swedes  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  and  in 
1796  the  Austrians  were  defeated  before  the  town 
by  the  French. 

NoRDSTRAND,  nord'-strand,  an  island  of  Den- 
mark, off  the  \V.  coast  of  Sehleswig,  6  miles  W. 
from  the  town  of  Husum.  Ext.  4  miles  long, 
and  about  3  broad.  Fop,  2500. 

NoRE,  nor,  a  noted  part  of  the  river  Thames, 
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in  England,  situated  off  Sheerness.  It  has  a 
floating  light,  which  is  moored  over  a  sandbank, 
4  miles  N.E.  of  Sheerness.  Lat.  51°  29' N.  Lon, 
0°  48'  VV. 

Norfolk,  nor'-foh,  an  extensive  maritime 
county  of  England,  on  the  E.  coast,  bounded  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  and  S.IO.  by 
Suflblk,  and  W.  by  Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  Wash.  It  is  almost  entirely  in- 
sulated by  the  sea  and  the  rivers  which  divide 
it  on  the  S.  and  \N .  from  the  adjacent  counties. 
Area.  2116  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  is 
for  the  most  part  u  pci  feet  flat ;  in  some  places 
it  is  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  while  a  ridge 
of  high  ground  stretches  northwards  from 
Thetford  to  the  coast.  Though  it  is  half  en- 
compassed by  the  ocean,  it  has  but  few  seaports. 
The  whole  coast  is  bordered  by  sandbanks, 
which  often  extend  far  out  to  sea,  and  render 
navigation  extremely  dangerous.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Yarmouth,  between 
which  and  the  shore  are  the  noted  Yarmouth 
Roads.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Ouse,  the 
Nen,  the  Waveney,  the  Wensuni,  the  Yare,  and 
the  Bure.  As  they  flow  through  a  flat  country, 
their  course  is  very  sluggish,  and  in  many  cases 
the  fall  is  scarcely  sutlicient  to  carry  ofl"  the 
water;  so  that  a  heavy  and  continuous  fall  of 
rain  frequently  lays  the  adjacent  grounds  under 
water.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  small  and 
shallow  lakes  or  pools  are  form.ed,  provincially 
termed  "broads"  and  "meres,"  which  are 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and  abound  with 
aquatic  fowl.  The  principal  of  these  are  Brey- 
don  Water,  to  the  south  of  Yarmouth  ;  Hickling 
Broad,  and  Rollesby  Broad.  Fro.  Agriculture 
forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  : 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  county  is 
arable  ground,  and  are  constantly  kept  under 
tillage.  Cattle  and  sheep  of  a  superior  breed 
are  reared  and  fed  in  the  county;  and  great 
quantities  of  butter  are  made  in  the  fens 
and  marshlands,  which  is  exported  under  the 
name  of  Cambridge  butter.  The  culture  of  grain 
for  exportation,  however,  is  the  chief  object 
of  the  Norfolk  farmer.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  pease,  and  beans  are  more  or  less  cultivated 
in  all  parts,  with  mustard,  saflron,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful, 
and  of  superior  quality.  Turkeys  are  numerous, 
and  being  in  great  repute  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour,  immense  quantities  are  sent  to 
the  London  market  at  Christmas,  and  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Large  sup- 
plies of  geese  are  also  furnished  from  the  fens. 
Rabbits  and  pheasants  abound;  while  in  the 
marshes  and  meres  woodcocks,  snipes,  widgeon, 
teal,  and  wild  ducks  are  very  abundant.  Tlic 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  are  also  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  along  the  coast.  Minerals. 
Unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  chalk  and 
marl,  iranf  These  coi!si-t  chiefly  of  woven 
goods,  such  asworllen  fibrics,  silks,  i-rapcs,  and 
stockings.  Fop.  li:j,7;*s.  Under  the  Britons 
this  county  formed  a  portion  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Iceni,  and  under  the  Saxons 
it  constitvited  part  of  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia.  It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Anglian 
and  branches  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Norfolk,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Massachusetts.  Area.  3oO 
square  miles.  Fop.  80,000.-2.  In  the  S.E.  part 
of  Virginia.  Area.  432  square  miles.  Fop, 
35,000,  of  whom  a  third  are  coloured. 

Norfolk,  a  seaport,  and  port  of  entry  in  Nor- 
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folk  county,  Virg-inia,  U.S.,  situated  on  Elizabeth 
Kiver,  32  miles  irom  the  sea,  and  83  miles  S.W. 
from  Richmond.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
gaol,  a  market-house,  a  theatre,  an  academy,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  Lancasterian  school,  an  Athe- 
na3um,  and  various  churches.  Po;;.  15,000.  There 
is  a  fine  naval  hospital  in  the  vicinity  otthe  town, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  or  river 
is  Portsmouth,  with  the  adjoining-  tov/n  of  Gos- 
port,  which  contains  a  mag-nificcnt  navy-yard. 
This  was  destroyed  on  April  21,  1861,  by  the 
Federals,  to  prevent  the  ships  of  war  and  naval 
stores  that  were  there  from  bein.:,^  appropriated 
and  used  by  the  seceding  States. 

Norfolk  Bay,  a  bay  of  Tasmania,  situated 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  and  almost  en- 
tirely encircled  by  Tasman  Peninsula.  Area. 
50  square  miles. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  500  miles  N.W.  from  North  Cape, 
New  Zealand,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1774.  J£xt.  5  miles  long,  and  about  2  broad. 
This  island  was  colonized  by  Governor  Phillip, 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement  of 
Port  Jackson.  It  is  used  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  a  penal  settlement ;  but  it  has  no  good 
harbour,  and  boats  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  approaching  it,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf  which 
constantly  beats  on  its  rocky  shores.  The  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  island  produces  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fine  timber.  Fop.  Including 
convicts,  about  1000.  Lat.  29°  3'  S.  Lon. 
168°  10'  E. 

NoKGE,  the  Norwegian  name  for  Norway. 

NoRHAM,  nor'-ham,  a  township  of  England, 
situated  on  the  Tweed,  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, 6  miles  S.W.  from  Berwick.  Fop. 
3783. 

NoKMANBT,  nor'-man-he,  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
600. 

NoRMANBY,  a  maritime  county  of  Victoria,  S. 
Australia.  Area.  3125  square  miles.  Fop. 
3O0O. 

NoKMAKDY,  nor'-man-de,  the  name  of  an  old 
province  of  France,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  now  divided 
into  the  five  following  departments: — Lower 
Seine,  Eure,  Ornc,  Calvados,  and  La  Manche. 
It  abounds  in  quarries,  and  the  houses  are  more 
generally  of  stone  than  of  brick  or  wood. — This 
country  was  occupied  by  the  Normans  or  North- 
men under  Rollo,  or  liaoul,  in  the  9th  century, 
and  came  into  possession  of  the  English,  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  who  kept  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  reunited 
to  France.  In  1419  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English,  who  retained  it  till  1425. 

Norman  Isles,  nor'-man,  are  the  Channel  Is- 
lands of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark, 
which  are  the  only  portions  of  Normandy  that 
still  belong  to  England,  which  has  retained 
them  in  uninterrupted  possession  since  the  Con- 
quest, in  1066. 

NoRMANTON,  nor'-man-ton,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1500. 

NoRRiSTON,  nor'-ris-ton,  a  township  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  on  the  Schuylkill,  13  miles  N.W. 
from  Philadelphia.    Fop.  7000. 

NORRKOPING.     {Sec  NORDKOPING.) 
NORKLAND.     (See  NOKDLAND  ) 

North  Adams,  M'-ams,  a  village  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.,  105  miles  from  Boston.  Fop. 
3000. 
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NoRTnALLERTON,  olor-thaV -ler-to7i,  a  market 
town  and  borough  of  Yorkshire,  the  chief  town 
of  the  N.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  31  miles  N.W. 
from  York.  It  has  a  Gothic  church  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  numerous  chapels  tor  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  grammar-school,  sessions  house,  a 
house  of  correction,  a  hospital,  and  several  alms- 
houses. Mavf.  Bricks,  tiles,  linen  goods,  leather, 
and  beer.  Fop.  5300.— In  the  neighbourhood  is 
"  Standard  Hill,"  where  the  battle"  of  the  Stan- 
dard was  fought  in  1138,  between  the  Scotch  and 
English,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

NoRTHAM,  north'-am,  a  parish  of  Devonshire, 
2  miles  from  Bideford.    Fop.  4980. 

Northampton,  nor-thdmp'-ton,  the  chief  town 
of  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the  Nen,  or 
Nene,  60  miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  consists 
of  four  principal  streets  meeting  at  right  angles, 
and  various  smaller  ones  branching  off  from 
tlicm.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  commo- 
dious, and  regular.  There  were  formerly  seven 
parish  churches,  of  which  four  now  remain ; 
there  are,  however  several  district  churches  in 
addition  to  these.  All  Saints  church  is  a  spa- 
cious building,  built  after  the  tire  of  1675,  with  a 
square  chancel,  a  tower,  and  a  dome  rising  from 
the  centre,  and  supported  on  four  large  columns. 
St.  Giles's  is  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower.  St.  Peter's 
and  St.  Sepulchre's  are  curious  specimens  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture ;  the  former  was  erected 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  other 
by  the  Knights  Templars,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides the  churches,  there  are  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  The  other  public  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  general  infirmary,  the  county 
gaol,  the  county  hall,  a  handsome  Grecian  struc- 
ture ;  the  corn  exchange,  temperance  hall,  town 
hall,  barracks,  theatre,  and  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing called  Queen's  cross,  erected  by  Edward  I. 
to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor  ;  besides  a 
free  grammar  school,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Mavf.  Boots, 
shoes,  lace,  hosiery,  saddlery,  leather,  and  iron 
and  brass  goods.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  England.  Fop. 
32,813.  Northampton  is  noted  in  history  for  th& 
number  of  councils  and  synods  that  have  been 
held  here,  for  its  fine  old  castle,  its  numerous 
monastic  establishments,  and  various  remarka- 
ble events  ot  historical  intere&t  and  importance. 
Among  these  we  may  notice  a  great  victory 
gained  by  the  Earl  of  W^arwick  over  the  Lan- 
castrians in  1460.  In  1642  it  was  fortified  for 
the  Parliament  by  Lord  Brooke ;  and,  in  1675, 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  Avas,  for  a 
short  time,  the  seat  of  a  university ;  and  several 
parliaments  have  been  held  in  it.  A  station 
on  the  Peterborough  branch  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  railway. 

Northampton,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States.— 1.  On  the  E.  side  of 
Pennsylvania.  Area.  418  square  miles.  Fop. 
42,000.-2.  In  the  N.  part  of  N.  Carolina. 
Area.  480  square  miles.  Po/;.  15,000.— Also  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  5500. 

Northamptonshire,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Leices- 
ter, Rutland,  and  Lincohi;  E.  by  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  and  Bedford;  S.  by  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfordshire ;  and  W.  by  Ox- 
fordshire  and  WarwicHshire.  Area,.  1016  squj^rQ 
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miles.  Besc.  Diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and 
distinpruished  from  the  neighbouring-  counties 
by  extensive  forests  and  woodlands,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  variety  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Nen,  the 
Charwell,  the  Leara,  the  Avon,  the  Welland,  the 
Ouse,  and  the  Tow.  Climate.  Mild ;  the  air 
being  at  all  times  of  the  year  exceedingly  pure 
and  favourable  to  vegetation.  Pro.  Northamp- 
tonshire is  purely  an  agricultural  count}^,  and 
although  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and 
roots  are  raised  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  fens  and 
upland  districts,  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
is  chiefly  directed  to  rearing  and  fattening  cattle 
for  the  London  market.  Horned  cattle  and 
other  animals  are  fed  in  large  numbers,  and 
brought  to  an  extraordinary  size.  Calves  are 
also  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  sent  out 
of  the  county  young,  to  be  fattened  nearer 
the  metropolis.  The  dairies  are  numerous  and 
extensive ;  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are 
regularly  sent  from  them  to  London.  The  milk 
is  used  to  fatten  hogs  for  the  same  market.  All 
the  ordinary  crops  are  raised.  Minerals.  Ex- 
cept limestone,  the  mineral  productions  are  few, 
and  of  no  great  value,  as  they  include  neither 
coal  nor  any  of  the  precious  or  useful  metals. 
Manf.  Inconsiderable;  consisting  chiefly  of 
shoes,  lace,  and  woollen  stuffs.  At  Daventry, 
a  great  number  of  whips  are  made;  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk  hose  is  also  carried  on  in 
the  same  town  on  a  large  scale.  Trade  is  great- 
ly facilitated  by  the  canals  that  intersect  the 
central  part  of  England,  and  the  London  and 
North- Western  and  Northampton  and  Peterbo- 
rough railways  also  traverse  the  county.  Pop. 
227,704. — Under  the  Saxons,  Northamptonshire 
formed  a  part  of  Mercia. 

NoETH  Australia.  {See  Australia,  North.) 

North  Berwick.    {See  Berwick,  North.) 

North  Berwick  Law,  a  conical  hill  of 
Scotland,  situated  to  the  S.  of  North  Berwick, 
a  town  of  Haddingtonshire  or  East  Lothian. 
The  hill  can  be  seen  for  some  distance  at  sea, 
and  forms  a  good  landmark  for  seamen.  HeigM. 
940  feet. 

North  Cape,  the  most  N.  point  of  land  in 
Europe,  forming  the  island  of  Mageroe,  which 
lies  off"  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Porsangen  Fiord.  Lat.  71°  11'  N.  Lon. 
25°  45'  E.— The  name,  also,  of  several  other 
headlands  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

Noeth-East,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

NoRTHERisr  CiECARS.  {See  CiRCAES,  North- 
ern.) 

Northfield,  7ior/^'-/eeZ(:Z,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4500. 

NoETHFLEET,  7iorth' -jleet,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Kent,  2  miles  from  Gravesend.  Lime-burning 
and  shipbuilding  are  carried  on  in  the  parish, 
which  also  contains  the  place  of  amusement 
called  Kosherville  Gardens.   Po^j.  4313. 

North  Sea.    {See  German  Ocean.) 

Northumberland,  north-nm'-her-land,  an 
extensive  border  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  N.  and  N.W. 
by  Scotland,  W.  by  Cumberland,  and  S.  by 
Durham,  ^rea.  1952  square  miles.  Besc.  The 
districts  that  lie  along  the  seacoast  are  nearly 
level.  Towards  the  centre  the  surface  rises  into 
large  swelling  ridges,  which  form  the  watersheds 
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of  the  principal  rivers :  in  tl}is  part  of  the  county 
the  land  is  v/ell  inclosed,  and  in  some  places 
covered  with  wood,  though  the  land,  generally 
speaking,  is  almost  destitute  of  timber.  The 
western  part,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
intervening  valleys,  is  an  open  and  mountainous 
district,  where  traces  of  cultivation  are  rarely 
seen.  In  the  northern  part,  between  Wooler  and 
Alnwick,  these  mountains  approach  very  closely 
to  the  coast,  the  top  of  Cheviot  being  about  20 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  liivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the 
Coquet,  the  Ahi,  the  Till,  the  Derwent,  the 
Beaumont,  the  Wansbeck,  the  Blyth,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  smaller  streams.  Pro.  The  system  of 
agriculture  adopted  in  this  county  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
soil,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  farming  operations  being  for  the 
most  part  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  by 
men  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  capital.  The 
soil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  being  extremely  fertile  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  while  the  hilly 
districts  are  for  the  most  part  barren,  though 
they  afl'ord  in  some  places  good  pasturage  for 
sheep.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  is  chiefly 
directed  to  rearing  and  feeding  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  breeding  farm  horses  for  exportation  to 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Great  quantities  of 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  barley,  and  turnips  are  raised, 
but  the  chief  excellence  of  their  system  of 
management  is  thought  to  consist  in  preserving 
a  due  balance  between  the  arable  and  grass 
lands  on  each  estate,  so  as  to  have  at  all  times 
an  abundance  of  grass,  fodder,  and  roots  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  amount  of  live  stock, 
especially  of  sheep,  that  are  kept  for  breeding 
and  feeding.  Minerals.  Important.  Except 
in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  coal  is  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  Northumberland,  especially  in 
the  lower  district;  but  the  finest  kind,  which  is 
raised  for  exportation  only,  and  goes  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle  coals,  is  confined  to  a  district 
around  that  town,  called  the  Coal  district.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  Lead  district.  The  mineral 
strata  that  accompany  and  alternate  with  the 
coal  in  the  Coal  district  are  chiefly  sandstone,  or 
granite,  if  it  be  very  hard,  and  slate  and  clay. 
The  coal  of  the  Lead  district  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  limestone 
which  accompanies  it,  and  which  never  occurs 
in  any  part  of  the  Coal  district.  Besides  coal 
and  limestone,  the  Lead  district  contains  sand- 
stones or  freestones  of  various  qualities ;  shell 
marl  in  some  places,  and  also  slate  clay,  in 
which  iron-ore  is  found  in  such  abundance  that 
the  clay  has  been  sometimes  worked  for  the  sake 
of  the  metal.  The  lead  which  gives  a  name  to 
such  an  extensive  district  is  found  in  veins 
which  chiefly  traverse  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Manf. 
These  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  town  of  New- 
castle and  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne,  where  there 
are  several  yards  and  docks  for  shipbuilding, 
with  rope- walks,  glass-works,  potteries,  and  iron- 
foundries.    Fop.  343,025. 

Northumberland,  a  maritime  county  of  New 
South  Wales,  E.  Australia,  with  a  mountainous 
surface,  ^^-ea.  2342  square  miles.  Po^j.  31,271. 
— In  this  district  coal  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Northumberland,  the  name  of  tvv  o  counties 
in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  the  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  watered  by  both  branches  of  the 
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Susquehanna.  Area.  431  square  miles.  Pop. 
24,000.-2,  In  Virginia,  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Area.  143  square  miles.  Pop.  8000.— Also  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

NoKTHUMBERLAND  Cape,  a  hcadlnnd  of  S. 
Australia.   Lat.  38°  3'  S.    Lon.  140°  37'  E. 

Northumberland  Islands,  a  group  of 
islands  near  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia.  Lat. 
21°  32'  to  22°  S.    Lon.  149°  47'  to  150°  37'  E. 

North-Western  Provinces,  a  division  of 
India,  comprising-  the  divisions  of  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Benares,  Meerut,  and  Rohileund. 
Area.  85,570  square  miles.  Pop.  31,000,000. 
Laf.  Between  21°  17'  and  31°  6'  N.  Lo7i.  Be- 
tween 73°  2'  and  84°  40'  E.  The  Non-regulation 
districts  of  Kumaon,  Gerwhal,  and  other  Hill 
States  are  included  within  these  limits. 

North- West  Passage,  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to 
the  north  of  the  American  continent.  This 
passage  has  been  anxiously  sought  for  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  ever  since  the  year  1500, 
that  vessels  might  be  enabled  to  reach  the  E. 
coast  of  Asia  by  a  more  expeditious  route  than 
that  which  lies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  British  government  sent  out  several  expe- 
ditions to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the 
passage,  under  Koss,  Parry,  Franklin,  Collinson, 
and  McClure,  but  it  was  not  until  1850-51,  that  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  Captain  McClure, 
of  the  Investigator,  while  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  ships  JErchus  and  Terror, 
which  sailed  from  England  under  his  command 
in  1845,  and  were  subsequently  lost  in  the  incle- 
ment regions  that  lie  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
Traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  were 
discovered  in  1854  by  Dr.  Rae,  who  purchased 
several  watches,  telescopes,  spoons,  and  other 
articles  which  had  belonged  to  the  officers 
and  sailors  of  the  missing  vessels  from  a  party 
of  Esquimaux.  These  people  told  Dr.  Rae  that 
some  of  the  lost  mariners  had  been  seen  alive  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  bat  that  they  had  perished 
from  starvation  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  the 
bodies  of  thirty  of  the  party  having  been  found 
by  the  Esquimaux  under  a  temporary  shelter 
that  they  had  contrived  to  make  out  of  a  tent 
and  a  boat  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
vessels. 

NoRTHWiCH,  north' -wich,  a  town  of  England, 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Chester.  It  is  noted  for  its 
neighbouring  salt-mines.   Pop.  1500. 

Norton,  nor'-fon,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  small  towns  of  England,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

NoRW^AT,  nor'-ivai,  a  country  in  the  N.W.  of 
Europe,  extending  from  the  Naze  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  bounded  E.  by  Sweden  and  Swedish 
Lapland;  W.  by  the  German  and  Northern 
oceans;  and  S.  by  the  narrow  sea  called  the 
Skager-rack,  Avhich  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  and  Baltic.  Coast.  Extensive,  and  deeply 
indented  with  openings,  called  fiords  or  firths. 
Area.  122,710  square  miles.  Desc.  Norway  is 
divided  into  17  districts  or  provinces,  and  pre- 
sents a  very  uneven  surface,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  mountains  and  valleys ;  of  which 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
uninhabited,  while  the  latter  are  sufficiently 
fertile  to  produce  all  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  such  high 
latitudes.  The  line  of  separation  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  about  900 
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miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is  composed  Oi 
several  ridges,  and  broad  and  barren  table- 
lands. These  form  the  watershed  of  the  penin- 
sula, and,  on  the  side  of  Norway,  descend 
abruptly  towards  the  coast,  throwing  off  nu- 
merous ranges  and  spurs  on  either  side  to  the 
N.W.  and  S.E.  The  whole  chain  is  known  by 
difterent  names  in  different  parts ;  being  called 
Kiolen,  in  the  N.,  above  lat.  63°  45'  N.,  and 
Norrska  Fiellen  below  that  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  Norrska  Fiellen  is  also  divided  into  different 
parts,  that  portion  which  lies  in  the  S.  of  the 
province  of  Drontheim  being  called  the  Dovre 
Fjeld.  The  highest  summits  of  the  range  are 
those  of  Skagstols  Find  and  Sneehatten.  Rivers. 
Numerous,  and  seldom  navigable  to  any  distance 
from  the  coast,  being  either  mountain  torrents, 
or  interrupted  in  their  course  by  rapids  and 
falls.  The  principal  are  the  Glommen,  the 
Drammen,  the  Louven,  the  Skeen,  the  Torris- 
dals,  and  the  Tana.  Lakes.  Extremely  nu- 
merous. The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
Miosen  and  Famund.  Climate.  Severe  in  some 
parts,  but  milder  in  others  than  it  might 
be  supposed ;  in  the  mountains  the  cold  of 
winter  is  intense.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  at- 
mosphere is  softened  by  the  western  breezes ; 
and  is  often  less  cold  in  the  depth  of  winter 
than  it  is  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  There 
is  no  spring,  however,  and  the  summer  is 
both  very  hot  and  dry.  Pro.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
others  barley  and  oats.  The  pastures  are  pretty 
good,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported  in 
great  numbers ;  but  the  chief  export  is  timber. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
ash,  and  fir ;  the  last-named  tree  grows  freely 
over  almost  all  the  country.  The  horses  are 
small  but  hardy,  and  goats  are  more  plentiful 
than  sheep,  while  swine  are  not  abundant. 
Minerals.  Iron  and  copper  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  besides  lead,  some  silver,  and  marble. 
Stone  for  building,  and  slate,  are  quarried  in 
great  abundance;  and  the  loadstone, or  natural 
magnet,  is  also  frequently  found  and  exported. 
Zoology/.  In  Norwegian  Lapland  the  reindeer 
forms  the  sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
almost  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  In  the 
mountains  and  forests  are  numbers  of  beasts  of 
prey,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  gluttons,  lemmings, 
and  foxes.  Water-fowl  of  all  kinds,  especially 
the  eider-duck,  are  very  plentiful.  During  the 
hot  season,  mosquitoes  are  almost  as  trouble- 
some as  they  are  in  tropical  countries.  Manf. 
The  only  industrial  works  possessed  by  Norway 
are  iron  forges  and  foundries,  glass-houses, 
potash-refineries,  and  saw-mills ;  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  goods  are  also  manufactured  for  home 
consumption  by  the  peasants.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  import  the  various  articles  they 
are  in  want  of.  The  fisheries  are  extensive,  and 
may  be  considered,  after  timber  and  iron,  the 
chief  support  of  the  export  trade.  The  herring 
and  cod  fisheries  are  the  most  important.  In- 
hahitaufs.  Teutonic  by  origin.  Pop.  1,490,000. 
Lat.  Between  SS""  and  71°  ir  N.  Lon.  Between 
4°  60'  and  31°  15'  E.  Norway,  since  it  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  Sweden,  in  1814,  is 
governed  as  a  province  of  that  country,  exactly 
as  it  was  formerly  governed  as  a  province  of 
Denmark.    (See  Sweden.) 

Norwich,  nor'-ij,  an  ancient  city  of  England, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  situated 
on  the  river  Wensum,  win.  h  is  navigable  up  to 
the  town,  and  crossed  there  by  10  bridges,  18 
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miles  W.  from  Yarmouth.  It  has  a  circum- 
ference of  about  5  miles,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  an  embattled  wall,  with  12  prates, 
and  flanked  by  40  towers,  some  remains  of  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  streets  in  general  arc 
narrow  and  irregular;  but  there  are  many  good 
buildings,  and  modern  improvements  have  im- 

Earted  to  the  town  a  better  appearance  than  it 
ad  formerly.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  castle  and  the  cathedral ;  but  there  are,  be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  churches,  with  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  numerous  in- 
stitutions for  charitable,  benevolent,  or  other 
useful  purposes.  The  castle  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  on  an  eminence  raised  partly  by  art 
above  the  adjacent  ground,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  6th  century,  by  the  Saxons.  The 
keep,  or  principal  tower,  is  the  only  considerable 
part  of  the  building  which  now  remains,  and 
this  has  been  converted  into  a  county  gaol.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  hand- 
some buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
The  architecture  is  chiefly  in  the  Norman  style, 
of  which  the  semicircular  arch  and  large  short 
column  are  the  leading  features.  It  was  founded 
by  Herbert  de  Losinga,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
1094.  The  whole  length  of  the  church,  from  E. 
to  W.  is  407  feet;  of  the  nave,  from  western 
door  to  the  transepts,  140  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
transepts,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  178  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  nave,  including  the  side  aisles,  72 
feet.  A  lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  the 
whole  height  of  which  is  315  feet,  rises  above 
the  intersection  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave 
and  choir.  The  bishop's  palace  stands  on  the 
site  of  that  which  was  built  by  the  founder  of 
the  cathedral.  Of  the  parish  churches,  36  in 
number,  the  only  one  that  deserves  especial 
notice  is  that  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  which  is 
distinguished ,  for  its  size  and  architecture. 
There  are  also  numerous  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists. The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
Guildhall,  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  formerly  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  monastery  of  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars ;  the  assembly-room,  the  theatre, 
the  market-place,  gaol,  and  bridewell,  or  house 
of  correction,  built  of  flint,  and  curiously  cut 
into  regular  little  squares,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  cement;  the  shire-hall,  built  in  the  ditch 
of  the  old  castle,  and  barracks  for  cavalry.  The 
charitable  establishments  are  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  the  dispensary,  Doughty's 
Hospital,  and  Bethlehem  Hospital,  or  Bedlam, 
an  excellent  institution  for  lunatics.  There  are, 
besides,  a  great  number  of  charities  and  alms- 
houses for  poor  and  infirm  people,  numerous 
charity  and  Sunday  schools,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.,  with  a 
commercial  school  in  connexion  with  it,  estab- 
lished in  1861,  the  Norwich  literary  institution, 
mechanics'  institute,  museum,  school  of  design, 
and  also  a  public  library,  with  various  other 
institutions  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
Manf.  Norwich  was  famous  for  its  woollen 
manufactures  at  a  very  early  date.  The  staple 
articles  are  bombazines,  worsted  damasks, 
flowered  satins,  fine  camlets,  gauzes,  crapes, 
bandanas,  mohair,  silk  fabrics,  cottons,  lace, 
shawls,  and  other  fancy  goods,  both  for  furni- 
ture and  dress.  Shoes,  agricultural  implements, 
and  carriages  are  also  made  at  Norwich,  and  the 
city  contains  many  iron  and  brass  foundries,  as 
well  as  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  oil, 
mustard,  and  snuff ;  with  numerous  breweries 
585 
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and  dyeing  works.  Fop.  63,195.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Archbishop 
Parker,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Beloe,  the  translator  of 
Herodotus.  A  triennial  musical  festival  is  held 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall. 

NoiiwiCH,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  on 
the  Thames,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Hartford.  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  some  churches, 
and  several  chapels  for  diff'erent  denominations 
of  dissenters.  The  town  is  favourably  situated 
for  trade.  Fop.  11,000.— Also  the  name  of 
several  other  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Norwood,  nor'-wood,  a  chapelry  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  2  miles  N.  from  Hounslow.  Fop. 
3000.— Also  the  name  of  two  villages  in  Surrey, 
distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower,  about  7  miles 
S.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  with  sta- 
tions on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 
and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Kailways. 
Tiiey  contain  two  churches,  a  cemetery,  and 
some  public  gardens.  The  Crystal  Palace  stands 
close  to  Upper  Norwood,  in  the  parish  of  Penge, 
between  Norwood  and  Sydenham.    Fop.  30,210. 

NoTO,  Val  di,  no'-to,  one  of  the  three  provin- 
ces into  which  Sicily  was  formerly  divided,  form- 
ing the  S.E.  portion  of  the  island.  It  now  com- 
prises the  district  of  Noto,  parts  of  Catania,  and 
Caltanisetta. 

Noto,  a  town  in  the  above  province,  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence,  17  miles  S.VV.  from 
Syracuse.  It  contains  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  several  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  architectural  beauty.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
for  a  valuable  museum  of  medallions.  Fop. 
16,000.  About  3  miles  from  this  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Netum,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1693, 

NoTEE  Dame,  nofr  dam,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

NoTTAWAY,  7iot'-ta-u-ai,  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  A^^ea.  264  square  miles.  Fop, 
9000.— Also  a  river  of  Virginia. 

Nottingham,  a  town  of  England,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  in  a  line  with  the  course  of  the 
Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine- 
teen arches,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Derby.  The 
little  river  Lene  runs  into  the  Trent  close  to  the 
town,  which  stands  on  a  hill  so  steep,  that  the 
ground  floors  of  the  houses  towards  the  top  of 
it  are  considerably  above  the  roofs  of  those  at 
the  bottom.  The  ancient  walls  and  gates  of  the 
town  are  entirely  destroyed.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  castle  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress,  by  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  during  the  short  reign  of  James  II. 
The  ancient  fortress  was  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  then  thought  impregnable. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  8 
in  number,  of  which  St.  Mary's  is  the  principal, 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  an  exchange,  as- 
sembly-rooms, lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  some  hospitals, 
and  numerous  schools.  The  market-place  is  one 
of  the  most  spacious  in  the  kingdom,  and  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  six  acres.  The  town-hall  is  a 
commodious  building ;  the  lower  part  is  fitted 
up  as  the  borough  gaol.  The  town  also  con- 
tains a  good  county  hall,  built  in  1770,  a  free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1513,  and  a  circus 
which  formerly  served  as  a  riding  school  for  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  Man/.  Silk  and  cotton  stock- 
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ingSjlace  for  veils,  and  shawls.  It  has  also  several 
silk-mills,  dye-works,  wire-works,  and  breweries; 
but  lace  is  its  great  staple,  Nottingham  being 
the  chief  centre  of  this  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain.  Fop.  74,693.  —  Several  parliaments 
have  been  held  in  this  town. 

Nottingham,  the  name  of  various  towii- 
Bhips  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000. 

Nottinghamshire,  not'-ting-ham-sheery  an 
inland  county  of  P]ngland,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Yorkshire,  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.  by  Lei- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Derbyshire.  Area.  822 
square  miles.  Desc.  Except  in  the  Vale  of 
Trent,  its  surface  is  undulating,  and  sufficiently 
irregular  and  broken  to  avoid  the  sameness  of 
appearance  which  is  presented  by  a  perfectly 
level  country.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Trent,  the  Idle,  the  Soar,  and  the  Erewash. 
Climate.  Mild  and  salubrious.  Fro.  Turnips, 
clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  the  last-named 
grain  being  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality.  More 
pigeons  are  supposed  to  be  reared  in  this  district 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Hops  are 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  central  part  of 
the  county.  Minerals.  Coal  is  abundant,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  same  deposit  which 
is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland.  Besides  coal,  limestone  and 
gypsum  are  also  found  in  abundance.  Stone 
suitable  for  building  and  paving  is  quarried  in 
different  parts,  and  marl  is  also  obtained  in 
various  places.  Ilanf.  Nottinghamshire  has 
been  long  noted  for  its  stockings,  of  which 
manufacture  Nottingham  is  the  principal  seat. 
It  has  also  cotton,  worsted,  and  silk  mills,  as 
well  as  thread,  lace,  starch,  and  sailcloth  manu- 
factories. Canals  traverse  the  county,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  means  of  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  conjunction 
with  branches  of  the  North  Midland,  Sheffield 
and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Northern  Eailways. 
Fop.  293,867. — Nottinghamshire  formed  a  part 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

'NoTTmG-linjTj,not'-tingJdl,  a  suburban  hamlet 
of  London,  in  Middlesex,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Kensington,  5  miles  W.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral.  Fop.  15,662. 

Nottueoe,  not'-tu-ro'-e,  an  island  of  Norway, 
in  Christiana  Fiord,  lying  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  Tonsburg.  Ext.  7  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  3.    Fop.  3500. 

No  VARA,  no-va'-ra,  a  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  defended  by  a  castle,  53  miles  N.E. 
from  Turin.  It  stands  near  the  Agogna,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
two  colleges,  some  convents,  a  hall  of  commerce, 
a  hospital,  and  a  theatre :  it  also  possesses  a 
great  number  of  handsome  private  buildings 
and  mansions  belonging  to  several  of  the 
Piedmontese  nobles.  Manf.  Silks,  linens,  hats, 
and  leather.  Fop.  27,528.- In  1819  the  Sar- 
dinians were  disastrously  defeated  here  by  the 
Austrians ;  and  in  1859  a  French  corps  occupied 
the  town. 

Nova  Scotia,  no'-va  sTco'-she-a,  a  province  of 
British  N.  America,  connected  with  New  Bruns- 
wick by  a  narrow  isthmus  lying  between 
Chignecto  and  Varte  Bays,  bounded  N.  by 
Northumberland  Strait,  which  separates  it  from 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  E.  by  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
which  separates  it  from  Cape  Breton  Island,  S. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  N.W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  New  Brunswick.  It  formerly 
included  the  territory  of  New  Brunswick,  but 
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the  two  districts  were  separated  and  formed  into 
distinct  governments  in  1784.  Area.  Estimated 
at  about  15,600  square  miles.  Desc.  Greatly 
diversified  by  rising  grounds  and  lakes,  and  well 
watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The  winter  is 
long,  but  it  is  seldom  so  cold  in  Nova  Scotia 
during  this  period  of  the  year,  as  it  is  in  other 
countries  lying  in  the  same  latitude ;  the  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  produces  abundant 
crops  in  the  highlands.  Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Cattle  are  reared 
in  the  N.  parts  of  the  province,  and  hogs,  and 
poultry  are  numerous.  Minerals.  Coal,  gypsum, 
rock-salt,  iron,  and  copper.  Manf.  Coarse 
woollen  goods,  paper,  tobacco,  leather,  agricul- 
tural implements,  iron  goods,  and  chain  cables. 
Exp.  Timber,  fish,  oil,  coal,  salted  meat,  and 
butter.  Imp.  Manufactured  goods,  grain,  wire, 
spirits,  and  colonial  produce.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  on  the  sea  coast. 
Fop.  330,857.  Lat.  Between  43°  8'  and  46°  55' 
N.  Lon.  Between  61°  and  66^  25'  W.— This 
country  was  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  and, 
under  the  name  Acadia,  was  subsequently  settled 
by  the  French.  In  1758  it  finally  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British.  In  1860  this  colonial 
territory  was  visited  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Nova  Zembla,  or  Novaia  Zemlia,  zem'-hla, 
three  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging 
to  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  chan- 
nels. The  group  lies  N.W.  from  Vaigatz  Island, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Kara  or  Burrough's 
Stroit,  and  its  southern  extremity  is  washed  by 
a  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  called  by 
some  geographers  the  Sea  of  Spitzbergen.  Ext. 
The  length  of  the  entire  range  of  islands  is 
estimated  at  650  miles.  No  part  of  this  dreary 
and  inhospitable  region  has  any  permanent 
inhabitants;  but  particular  tracts  of  the  south 
and  west  coasts  are  visited  by  fishermen  and 
hunters  sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Archangel 
and  Mezen.  Subterranean  stone  labyrinths  of 
great  antiquity  have  been  discovered  in  these 
islands.  Lat.  Between  70°  30'  and  76°  30'  N. 
Lon.  Between  52°  and  76'  E. 

NovELDA,  no-vail' -da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  16  miles  N.AV.  from 
Alicante.  Manf.  Lace  and  brandy.  The  town 
also  possesses  a  trade  in  fruits  and  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Po/j.  9000. 

NovENTA,  no'-ven-ta,  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Venice,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  4000. 

Novgorod,  or  Novogorod,  nov-go-rod' ,  a, 
large  government  or  province  in  the  N.W.  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  byOlonetz, 
on  the  S.  by  Tver,  on  the  E.  by  Vologda  and 
Jaroslav,  and  on  the  W.  by  St.  Petersburg-  and 
Pskov.  Area.  Estimated  at  46,850  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  whole  district  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  large  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  productive. 
The  climate  is  intensely  cold  in  winter.  Fro. 
Rye,  oats,  and  barley;  hemp  and  flax  are  also 
raised,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
suited  to  such  high  latitudes.  Cattle  are  fed  on 
the  pasture  lands.  The  forests  which  cover  a 
great  part  of  the  government  produce  excel- 
lent timber,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in 
fish  of  a  superior  quality,  Manf.  Unimportant. 
Fop.  97o,20l.  Xa^.  Between  57°  and  6r  N, 
Lon,  Between  30^  and  40° 
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Novgorod,  or  Novgorod-Veliki,  the  Great 
Novg-orod,'  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
is  situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  L;;ke 
Ihiien,  100  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Petersburg-. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wolchow ; 
one  of  Avhich  is  called  the  Market-town;  the 
other  the  Sophienstadt,  or  quarter  of  St.  Sophia. 
In  this  part  of  the  town  is  the  Kremlin,  or 
citadel,  Avhich  contains  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  czars,  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  large  building  with 
brazen  gates.  The  residence  of  the  governor, 
in  the  market-town,  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  several  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, especially  the  monastery  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  that  of  St.  Lurginis,  are  imposing 
structures,  but  the  rest  of  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  poor  wooden  structures  in  irregular 
groups  scattered  in  different  directions.  Mcmf. 
Sailcloth,  vinegar,  and  leather.  Pop.  16,781. 
— Novgorod-Veliki  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  empire,  having  been  founded  in  the 
6th  century.  In  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies it  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, and  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic 
league. 

NovGOEOD-SiEVERSKOi,  a  towH  of  Europcan 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  88 
miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Fop. 
8000. 

Novi,  no'-ve,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Alessandria.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  has  a  castle  built  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  town,  several 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  theatre,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  hospital.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  Il,4i5. — It  is 
noted  for  a  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  August, 
1799,  between  the  French,  under  Joubert,  and 
the  allied  Austro-Russian  forces:  the  latter 
were  victorious. — The  name  of  two  other  towns 
in  Italy,  neither  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Novi-Baza.r,  no'-ve-ha'-zar,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  situated  near  the  Rackza, 
120  miles  S.E.  from  Bosnia-Serai.  It  has  a 
castle,  several  mosques,  and  shops.    Fop.  8000. 

Novo-TcHEEKASK,  chev-gask' ,  a  town  of 
Russia,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  situated  on  the  Don,  56  miles  N.E. 
from  Taganrog,  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  several 
churches.   Fop.  14,000. 

NowAGURH,  no-wa-Qur',  a  province  of  India, 
subject  to  the  political  agent  of  the  S.W. 
frontier.  Area.  1512  square  miles.  Fop. 
70,000.    Lat.  20^  20'  N.    Lon.  82°  E. 

NowANUGGUR,  no''Wa-nug-gv.r\  a  town  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  200  miles  W.  from  Baroda. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  surrounding  district.  Fop.  Not  known. — 
The  District  has  a  population  estimated  at 
210,000. 

NoYOJS",  nwoi-yawng',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ciise,  on  the  Vorse,  43  miles 
N.E.  from  Beauvais.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an 
hospital,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  seminary. 
Manf.  Linen,  leather,  hats,  and  stockings. 
Fop.  6343.— This  town  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
reformer,  John  Calvin. 

Nubia,  nu-he-a,  a  country  of  E.  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  S.E.  by 
Abyssinia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  Area,  with  Kordofan, 
estimated' at  300,000  square  miles.   Be^c,  AViLh 
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the  exception  of  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  which  is  rendered  fertile  by  laborious  irri- 
gation, Nubia  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy 
and  rocky  deserts.  As  the  Nile  seldom  overllovvs 
its  banks  in  this  country,  the  land  is  irrigated 
exclusively  by  wheels,  which  raise  the  waters 
to  the  adjacent  grounds.  Fivers.  The  Nile  is 
the  principal.  Fro.  Chiefly  the  grain  called 
"dhourra;"  also  barley,  French  beans,  and 
lentils,  with  water-melons,  tobacco,  indigo, 
dates,  senna,  and  coiTee.  No  fruit-trees  are  cul- 
tivated except  palms,  though  the  climate  seems 
very  well  adapted  to  them.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  reared  by  the  Arabs  in  the  deserts ; 
whilst  the  giraffe  and  antelope  are  amongst 
its  wild  animals.  CUmate.  Intensely  hot  in 
summer,  yet  remarkably  healthy,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, hihahitants.  The  Nubians  are  in  gene- 
ral well  made,  strong,  and  muscular,  vv^ith  fine 
features.  The  women  are  not  handsome,  but 
they  are  well  proportioned,  and  possess,  in 
general,  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance, 
while  they  are  modest  and  reserved  in  their 
manners.  Fop.  2,000,000.  Lat.  between  11"  and 
24^  N.  Loyi.  between  28^^  and  39°  E.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region  con- 
sists in  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Before  its  conquest, 
in  1821,  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  it  was  governed  by 
a  great  number  of  independent  chiefs,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  under  the  sway  of  Egypt. 

NuD  DEA,  nood-de-a',  the  ancient  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  Bengal,  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Bhagarithi  and  Illin- 
ghi  rivers,  60  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  Fop.  Not 
known.  The  District  has  an  area  of  2942 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  300,000.  Lat. 
Between  23°  and  24°  N.  Lon.  Between  88°  10' 
and  89°  E. 

NuGEEN-AH,  mi-ge-na',  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces,  90  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi. 
Manf.  Fire-arms.  Fop.  30,000.  Lat.  29°  27' 
N.    Lon.  78°  30'  E. 

NuifEATOisr,  nun-e'-ton,  a  well-built  market 
town  of  AVarwickshire,  situated  on  the  Anker,  8 
miles  N.  from  Coventry.  The  church  is  a  small 
building  with  a  square  tower.  The  town  also 
contains  several  chapels  for  noneonformists,  and 
a  free  grammar-school  founded  by  EdwardVI.  in 
1553.  Manf.  Ribbons.  Fop.  7666.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Trent  Valley  Railway. 

Nuremberg,  nu'-rem-hurg  (Germ.  Nur]^- 
B^na,  7i7ir7i'-bairg') y  an  ancient  town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Pegmtz,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
93  miles  N.W.  from  Munich.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall  and  ditch,  flanked  and  strength- 
ened with  towers  and  bastions.  Of  the  public 
edifices,  the  most  important  is  the  castle  or  fort 
called  the  Reichsfeste,  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  council-house,  built  in  1619,  is  a  fine  old 
structure;  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus  is  also  a 
fine  building,  adorned  with  beautiful  sculptures 
and  paintings.  In  the  public  library  is  a  good 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  early  editions  of 
printed  books.  The  church  of  St.  /Egidius,  re- 
built in  1716,  is  adorned  with  handsome  marble 
columns,  and  has  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  Van- 
dyke. In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Frauen  Kirche,  the  church 
of  St.  Clara,  a  fountain  known  as  the  Beautiful 
Fountain,  a  gymnasium,  a  polytechnic  institu- 
tion, several  schools,  an  alms-ofiice,  a  foundling 
hospital,  and  a  house  of  correctiou.  Industry, 
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At  an  early  period  it  was  a  noted  place  for 
working'  in  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals.  Its 
wares  have  long  comprised  a  great  variety  of 
articles  ;  such  as  musical  and  mathematical  in- 
struments, copper-plates,  pins,  needles,  specta- 
cles, and  toys  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  hardware 
or  wood.  The  printing  and  bookselling-  business 
is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
1390  the  first  paper-mill  in  Germany  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  here  gun-carriages  v/erc  first 
made.  Watches  are  also  said  to  have  been  invent- 
ed in  Nuremberg  about  1475,  and  on  this  account 
the  early  watches  were  frequently  called  Nurem- 
berg eggs,  their  shape  at  that  time  being  almost 
g-lobular,  instead  of  flat  and  thin  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  first  railway  in  Germany  was  also 
opened  from  Nuremberg  to  Furthin  1S36.  Fop. 
62,797.  This  place  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
German  diet  in  938  :  it  was  annexed  by  Napoleon 
to  Bavaria  in  1805.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Albert  Purer,  whose  house  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  principal  square.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Augsburg  and  Leipsie  Railway.  Nuremberg 
appears  to  have  been  most  prosperous  in  the 
16th  and  16th  centuries. 

Nusco,  nooss'-ko,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Princjpato  Ultra,  containing  seve- 
ral convents,  a  cathedral,  and  a  hospital.  It  is 
44  miles  E.  from  Naples.    Fop.  4000. 

NussDORF,  nooss'-dorf,  several  villages  of  Aus- 
tria, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Nyassi,  nyas'-se,  *'the  Sea,"  a  large  lake 
of  S.E.  Africa,  supposed  to  be  the  Lake  Maravi 
of  the  old  maps  of  Airica.  Its  southern  extre- 
mity is  in  lat.  14°  30'  S.,  Ion.  35°  35'  E.,  but  its 
northern  limits  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  large  lake,  Shiva,  lies  to  the  S.  of  Lake 
Nyassi. 

Ntieegyhaza,  nyir'-e-dya'-zor,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Szabolcs,  30  miles  N. 
from  Debreczin.  It  has  churches  for  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  with  soda  and 
saltworks.    Fop.  14,000. 

Ntkoping,  ni-che{ry-ping,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  52  miles  S.W.  from 
Stockholm.  Fop.  3000. — The  District  has  an 
area  of  2497  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
120,000.    It  is  rich  in  mineral  products. 

NTOif,  ne'-one,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Geneva.    Fop.  2500. 

Ntons,  ne'-aicng,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Drome,  situated  on  the  Aigues, 
40  miles  S.E.  from  Valence.  Manf.  Earthen- 
ware, leather,  and  silk.    Fop.  4000. 

Ntstad,  ne{:r)'-dad,  a  seaport-town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  Finland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
40  miles  N.W.  from  Abo.   Fop.  2000. 

Nyvel.    {See  Nivelles.) 
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Oadby,  ode' -he,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  Leicestershire,  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Leicester.   Fop.  1254. 

Oahoo,  tvo'-hoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
{See  WoAHOO.) 

Oake,  o'-ke,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Somerset- 
shire, 4  miles  W.  from  Taunton.   Fop.  155. 
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Oakham,  oJce'-ham,  the  chief  town  of  Rutland- 
shire, England,  in  the  vale  of  Catmoss,  21  miles 
N.W.  from  Peterborough.  Its  church  is  a  fine 
building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  Part  of  Oakham 
Castle  has  beeii  converted  into  a  county-hall. 
The  town  also  contains  an  agricultural-hall, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, a  gaol  and  house  of  correction, 
3Iavf.  Silk-plush  for  hats.  Fop.  2959.— It  has 
a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  Melton  Mowbray. 

Oakhampton,  or  Okehampxok,  oke' -ham-ton, 
a  market-town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  East  and  West 
Oke,  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  19  miles 
W.  from  Exeter.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  had  a  market 
and  four  burgesses.  It  was  then  held  by  Bald- 
win de  Brioniis,  a  Norman,  who  built  the  castle, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  town  contains  a  parish 
church,  an  old  chapel  of  ease,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  literary  society.  Fop.  2729. 
Oakingham.  {See  Wokingham.) 
Oakley,  oke'-le,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1200. 

Oaxaca,  wa-Jia'-ka,  a  department  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco,  E. 
by  Chiassa,  W.  by  La  Puebla,  and  S.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  33,000  square  miles. 
Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  N.E.,  but  extremely 
productive  in  other  parts  of  the  department. 
Rivers.  The  Rio  Verde  and  Tehuantepec.  Fro. 
Wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  silk,  and 
cochineal.  Minerals.  Gold  and  silver.  Fop. 
500,000.  Lat.  Between  15°  40'  and  18°  20'  N. 
Lon.  Between  94°  and  98°  30'  W. 

Oaxaca,  the  capital  of  the  above  department, 
situated  210  miles  S.  of  Mexico,  in  a  beautiful 
valley  watered  by  the  river  Verde.  The  town  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  oblong,  and 
the  streets  are  v/ide  and  well  paved.  It  has  a 
bishop's  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  town-house, 
built  with  stone  of  a  sea-green  colour.  Manf, 
Silk,  sugar,  and  chocolate.    Fop.  40,000. 

Oban,  o'-han,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  a  semicircular 
form,  in  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  39  miles  N.W.  from 
Inverary.  It  has  risen  rapidly,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  trade,  having  an  excellent  harbour. 
It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  whisky,  slates,  and  fish. 
Fop.  1940. — It  has  a  communication  with  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Tobermory,  and  the  Hebrides,  by 
steam-iDackets. 

Obee,  o'-hair,  a  word  meaning  "higher"  or 
"upper,"  prefixed  to  the  names  of  numerous 
places  in  Germany,  none  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 6000. 

Obekland,  o'-hair-land,  Switzerland,  the 
name  of  a  district  which  comprises  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  the  country  lying  to  the  S.  of  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Uri  and 
Unterwalden.  The  term  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  the  valleys  of  Grindelwald,  Ilasli,  and  Lauter- 
brunnen. 

Obi,  Obe,  or  Ob,  o'be,  a  great  river  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  which  rises  hi  the  Little  Altai  IMonntains, 
in  lat.  52°  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  2000  miles 
falls  into  the  Northern  Ocean  near  lat.  67°  N., 
/on.  68°  E. 

Obi,  Gulp  of,  is  the  estuary  of  the  above 
river,  which  forms  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Obidos,  o -he-dose,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
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province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the  Amaya, 
45  miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon.  Fop.  3000.— An 
engag-ement  took  place  here  between  tlie  French 
and  English  in  1808. 

Ocana,  o-Tcan'-ya,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New- 
Castile,  33  miles  IS.E.  from  Madrid.  It  is  a  very 
old  place,  encompassed  by  ancient  walls,  and 
containing-  several  churches,  a  hospital  and 
barracks.  Ilanf.  Woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
earthenware,  leather,  and  soap.  Fop.  5000. — 
A  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  in  1810,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  suffered 
a  complete  defeat. 

Oceania,  o'-slie-ai'-ne-a,  a  name  applied  by 
modern  geographers  to  a  fifth  division  of  the 
globe,  comprising  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia. 

OcHiL  Hills,  ok'-il,  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Fife,  and 
Perth,  Scotland.  Ext.  21'  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  12  miles.  The  highest  sum- 
mit is  Bencleugh,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
2400  feet. 

OczAKOv,  or  Otshakov,  otch'-a-Tcof,  a  town  of 
Bussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Cherson, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  40  miles  N.E. 
from  Odessa.  It  was  never  a  place  of  any  great 
size,  although  it  was  formerly  strongly  fortified 
and  protected  by  a  citadel,  and,  since  the  build- 
ing of  Odessa,  it  has  greatly  diminished  in  im- 
portance and  extent.  Fop.  3500. — This  place 
was  once  the  object  of  obstinate  contests  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians. 

Odeipoee,  o-de-por',  a  province  of  India, 
which  is  now  incorporated  with  the  British  pos- 
sessions. Area.  2306  square  miles.  Fop. 
135,000.  Led.  of  the  centre,  22°  40'  N.  Lon. 
83°  23'  E. — It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Odense,  o-den-se',  a  town  of  Denmark,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Funen,  situated  on  a 
river  which  I'uns  into  a  large  bay,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  90  miles  S.W.  from  Copen- 
hagen. It  contains  a  palace,  a  handsome  ca- 
thedral, a  fine  old  town  house,  a  hospital,  barrack 
and  arsenal ;  it  also  has  four  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  theatre,  and  house  of  correction.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  leather,  and  soap. 
Fop.  11,000.    Led.  55°  25'  N.    Lon.  10°  22'  E. 

Odenwald,  o'-den-vald,  a  mountain  region  of 
Western  Germany,  extending  between  the  Nec- 
kar  and  Main  rivers.  Ext.  45  miles  long,  cul- 
minating in  the  peak  of  Katzenbuckel,  2100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Odee,  o'-der^  a  great  river  in  the  E.  of  Ger- 
many, which  flows  chiefly  through  the  Prussian 
states.  It  rises  in  Moravia,  18  miles  E.  from 
Olmutz  ;  enters  Silesia,  and  flows  through  that 
province  and  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  and  enters  the  large  salt-water  lake 
called  the  Stettiner  Haff,  which  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  by  three  channels,  called  the 
Peene,  the  Swine,  and  the  Divernow.  Length, 
to  Stettin,  445  miles.  It  is  connected  witli 
several  canals,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  countries  through 
which  it  flows. 

Odekberg-,  o'-der-lairg,  two  towns  of  Ger- 
many, neither  with  a  population  above  2500. 

Odessa,  o-des'-sa,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  or 
Kherson,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea  be- 
tween the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  85  miles 
W.  from  Kherson.  This  place  was  founded  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  after  the  peace 
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of  Jassy,  in  1792.  It  is  fortified  in  the  modern 
stylo,  and  has  cn  the  east  side  a  citadel  which 
commands  an  artificial  harbour  enclosed  by  a 
mole,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  about 
300  vessels.  There  is  a  row  of  well-built  bar- 
racks for  troops,  between  the  harbour  and  tlie 
town.  The  roadstead  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
anchorage  is  safe  in  summer.  The  town  ia 
neatly  built  of  stone,  the  streets  being  wide, 
straight,  and  crossingeach  other  at  right  angles. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches,  which 
are  numerous,  the  Admiralty,the  custom  house, 
and  the  hospital,  all  adjoining  the  harbour; 
the  exchange,  and  the  theatre.  The  educational 
establishments  are  the  Richelieu  lyceum, 
founded  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  a  former  go- 
vernor of  Odessa,  on  the  plan  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  France,  and  schools  for  trade  and  navi- 
gation as  well  as  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
girls.  As  Odessa  is  occasionally  visited  by 
Polish  families  for  sea  bathing,  public  baths 
have  been  constructed.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  the  place  is  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water. 
It  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1817.  Its  chief 
export  is  corn  collected  from  the  Ukraine  and 
neighbouring  provinces.  Fop.  104,169. — In 
1854,  Odessa  was  attacked  by  the  Anglo-French 
fleet,  and  its  barracks  and  mole  for  ships  of  war 
destroyed. 

Odeypoor,  or  Oodeypoor,  o-de-poor\  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Banas 
river,  165  miles  N.E.  from  Baroda.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  25°  28'  N.    Lon.  74°  5'  E. 

Odiham,  o'-t/i-z^am,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Winchester. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  in  which  David  I., 
king  of  Scotland,  was  confined  for  eleven  years 
after  his  capture  at  Neville's  Cross.  Manf. 
Chiefly  silk  and  worsted  yarn.  Fop.  2S33.— 
This  is  the  birthplace  of  William  Lilly,  the 
grammarian. 

Oedelem,  oo-de-lem\  a  parish  and  village  of 
Belgium,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Bruges.    Fop.  350O. 

Oedenbueg,  e'-den-hoorg,  a  free  town  of  Hun- 
gary, 36  miles  S.E.  from  Vienna.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  has  churches  for  Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  two  lyceums,  a  gymna- 
sium, hospital,  barracks,  and  riding  school, 
military  academy,  and  theatre.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  potash,  nitre,  tobacco,  and 
refined  sugar.    Fop.  12,216. 

Oederan,  o' -de-ran,  a  town  of  Saxony,  32  miles 
N.E.  from  Zwickau.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics.   Fop.  5000. 

Oeland,  or  Oland,  e'-land,  a  narrow  island 
in  the  Baltic,  lying  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Sweden, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  Calmar  Sound.  Ex  t.  85  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  7.  Area.  About  600 
square  miles.  Besc.  Low  on  the  W.  and  hilly 
on  the  E.  The  island  affords  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle.  Its  forests  are  extensive,  and  it  has 
the  most  important  alum  mine  in  Scandinavia. 
It  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Calmar.  Fop, 
35,000. 

Oeland,  Little,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  situated  off  the  W.  coast, 
between  the  island  of  Fohr  and  the  mainland. 

Oels,  e{r)ls,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  and 
the  capital  of  a  mediatized  principality,  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Breslau.  It  has  several  churches,  a  ducal 
castle,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and 
gymnasium.  Manf.  Paper,  woollen  fabrics, 
and  linen.   Fop.  6157. 
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Oelsnitz,  e{r)h'-nitz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Zwickau,  24  miles  S.W.  from 
Zwickau.  Man/.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
silk,  and  leather.   Poj;.  4300. 

Oesel,  or  EsEL,  e'-nel,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Ri<?a,  which  belongs 
to  Russia,  and  forms  part  of  the  government  of 
Livonia.  Area.  Estimated  at  1200  square  miles. 
Desc.  Generally  level  and  well  wooded,  though 
intersected  with  swamps  and  marshes.  Tro. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  pease. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  bred  in  large 
numbers,  and  fishing  forms  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Fo}).  Nearly 
50,000.  Lat.  Between  57^  40'  and  58°  14'  N. 
Lon.  Between  21°  40'  and  23°  E. 

(Eta,  MoUiSrT,  e'-ta,  a  mountain  chain  of 
Northern  Greece,  which  runs  through  the 
country  in  aN.W.  direction  from  the  E.  coast  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Aspropotamo.  Its  prin- 
cipal summits  are  about  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Ofanto,  o-fan'-to,  a  river  of  Naples,  w^hich 
rises  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  6 
miles  E.  from  Monte  Marano,  and  after  a  course 
of  75  miles  enters  the  Adriatic  4  miles  from 
Barletta.  Near  its  mouth  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Canna?,  in  which  the  liomans 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Ofen.    {See  Buda.) 

Offenbach,  a  well-built  town  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  situated  on  the  Maine, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  4 
miles  S.  E .  from  Frankfort.  It  contains  a  palace 
or  castle,  several  churches,  a  theatre,  and  a 
casino.  It  also  has  some  good  schools.  Manf. 
Snuflf  and  tobacco,  wax,  japanned  goods,  musical 
instruments,  and  carriages.   Fop.  36,685. 

Offenbueg,  of-fen-hoorg,  a  walled  town  of 
Baden,  situated  on  the  Kinzig,  11  miles  S.E. 
from  Strasburg.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  convent, 
hospital,  and  theatre,  and  is  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade.  Fop.  4010. — It  has  a 
station  on  the  Basle  and  Manheim  Railway. 

Ogdensbueg,  og'-dens-herq,  a  town  of  New 
York,  U.S.,  170  miles  N.W.  from  Albany.  Fop. 
6000. 

Ogeechee,  o'-je-che,  a  river  of  Georgia,  U.S., 
which  rises  6  miles  from  Greensborough,  and, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  Warsaw 
Sound  about  20  miles  E.  from  Savannah. 

Ogle,  o'-gel,  two  counties  of  the  United  States. 
— 1.  In  the  N.  of  Illinois.  Area.  576  square 
miles.  Fop.  11,000.-2.  In  Georgia.  Area.  515 
square  miles.    Fo]).  13,000. 

Oglio,  ole'-yo,  a  considerable  river  of  Italy, 
which  rises  in  the  Ehtetian  Alps,  and  after  a 
course  of  130  miles  enters  the  Po  8  miles  S.W. 
from  Mantua. 

OnETEROA,  or  RrEUTUA,  o-te-ro'-a,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  380  miles  S.W.  from 
Tahiti.    LaK  22°  34'  S.    Lon.  150°  13'  W. 

Ohio,  o-hl'-o,  one  of  the  United  States,  bounded 
N.  by  Michigan,  E.  by  Pennsylvania,  S.  by  the 
river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  Ai^ea.  39,965 
square  miles.  I)ei<c.  The  interior  and  northern 
parts  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  are  generally 
level,  and  in  some  places  marshy;  whilst  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  are  intersected 
by  ranges  of  hills  separated  by  broad  and  fertile 
bottoms  or  valleys.  Along  the  rivers  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile,  consisting  of  rich  and  luxu- 
riant meadows.  There  are  large  forests  yielding 
valuable  timber  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
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some  wide  prairie  lands  in  the  northern  parts. 
Rivers,  Those  which  flow  into  Lake  Erie  on 
the  north  are  the  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula; 
those  in  the  south,  flowing  into  the  Ohio,  are 
the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Little  and  Great  Miami. 
The  Anglaize  and  St.  Mary's  river  in  the  west- 
ern part,  are  branches  of  the  Maumee.  Ciimate. 
Generally  mild,  though  in  winter  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  below  zero,  while  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  is  98°  Fro.  Maize  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  crops  raised  in  the  state. 
Other  sorts  of  grain,  with  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  grass,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  extensively 
cultivated,  with  hay,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  The  woods  abound  with  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  and  par- 
tridges. The  bear  still  inhabits  the  forests, 
and  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Mine- 
rals. Coal  abounds  in  the  E.  parts ;  iron,  mar- 
ble, salt,  and  lime.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  hemp,  flax,  iron  goods,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and 
commodious  in  every  respect,  are  constantly 
plying  on  the  Ohio,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  that  river. 
Ohio  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  other  states  in 
the  West  for  manufactured  goods,  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  population  being  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  as  mechanics  and  operatives. 
Fop.  2,239,000.— This  state  v/as  first  settled  in 
1788.  Its  present  constitution  was  formed  in 
1802,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Ohio,  a  great  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Monongahela,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania; 
and  which,  after  a  W.S.W.  course  of  upwards  of 
1000  miles,  joins  the  Mississippi,  193  miles  be- 
low the  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  37°  N., 
lon.  88°  58'  W.  The  Ohio  is  a  beautiful  river, 
with  a  gentle  current.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and 
nowhere  broken  by  any  considerable  falls  except 
at  Louisville.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  400  to 
1400  yards.  Steamboats  are  employed  on  it 
with  great  advantage,  but  in  winter  it  is  frozen 
over  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Its  basin 
is  estimated  to  contain  196,000  square  miles. 
There  are  several  important  towns  upon  its 
banks. 

Ohio,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the  United 
States.  1.  In  the  north-west  part  of  Virginia. 
Area.  112  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.-2.  In 
the  west  part  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio.  Area. 
728  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000. — Also  the  name 
of  various  townships,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  7000. 

Ohlau,  or  Olau,  o'-Zom,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  16 
miles  S.E.  from  Breslau.  It  has  a  royal  palace, 
two  churches,  and  a  hospital.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  paper,  vinegar,  and  tobacco.   Foj).  6200. 

Ohedrup,  or'-droof  a  walled  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  8  miles  S. 
from  Gotha.  Manf.  W^oollen  goods  and  por- 
celain, with  iron-forges  and  copper-mines  in 
the  vicinity.   Fop.  4500. 

Oich,  oik,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  forming  the  summit  level  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal.  Ext.  6  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile.  Its  superfluous  waters  arc 
carried  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  Loch 
Ness. 

OiGNOir,  oin'-yawng,  a  river  of  France,  which 
joins  the  Saone  8  miles  from  Auxonne,  after  a 
course  of  80  miles. 
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OisE,  tvoise,  a  department  of  France,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Isle 
of  France  and  Picardy,  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  E.  by  that  of  the 
Aisne,  W.  by  Euro  and  Lower  Seine,  and  S.  by 
Seine-and-Marne  and  Seinc-and-Oise.  Area. 
2260  square  miles.  Desc.  Flat,  but  fertile  and 
well-cultivated.  It  is  divided  into  four  ar- 
rondissemcnts,  which  are  named  after  their 
chief  1(/\vns-Beauvais,  Clermont,  Compiog'nc, 
and  Sciilis.  IJeauvais  is  the  cajntal  of  the  whole 
department.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Oise,  the  Ourcq,  the  Aisne,  the  Lette,  the  Thc- 
rain,  and  the  Breche.  Fro.  The  usual  grain 
crops,  with  beetroot,  peas,  beans,  and  vege- 
tables. Plants  bearing  seeds  which  yield  oil 
are  also  cultivated,  and  good  timber  is  obtained 
from  the  large  forests  that  cover  a  great  part 
of  the  department.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared 
in  large  numbers,  and  wine,  beer,  and  cider  are 
made,  the  last-named  being  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  Man/.  Woollen  fabrics, 
carpets,  calico,  earthenware,  and  lace.  Pop. 
401,417. 

Oise,  a  considerable  river  of  France,  formed 
by  two  streams,  one  of  which  rises  in  Ardennes 
and  the  other  near  Chimay,  in  Belgium.  After 
a  course  of  135  miles  their  united  waters  fall 
into  the  Seine  above  Conflans.  It  has  commu- 
nication by  canals  with  the  Scheldt,  the  Sambre, 
and  the  Somme. 

Oka,  o'-ka,  a  river  of  Eussia  in  Europe,  which 
rises  40  miles  from  Orel,  and,  after  a  course  of 
650  miles,  joins  the  Volga  at  Nijnei  Novgorod. 
Its  basin  comprises  the  richest  portion  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
127,000  square  miles. 

Okamundel,  o'-ka-mun'-del,  a  district  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  Area.  335 
square  miles.  Pop.  13,000.  Lat.  between 
22°  5'  and  .22°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  69°  and 
69°  18'  E. 

Okhotsk,  o'-TcotsTc,  a  province  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  forming  a  maritime  territory  which  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  between  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  on  the  S.,  and  the  Stanovoi  Mountains 
on  the  N.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Penjinsk  on  the  E., 
to  lon.  140°  E.  on  the  W.  JExt.  It  has  a  length 
of  about  850  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of 
100  miles.  The  climate  is  intensely  cold  during 
the  winter  months,  and  the  dog  and  the  rein- 
deer are  the  only  domestic  animals  the  inhabi- 
tants possess.  The  natives  and  Russian  settlers 
deal  in  furs  and  timber,  and  live  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Pop. 
Not  known.  Lat.  between  57°  and  65°  N. 
Lon.  between  140°  and  165°  E.— The  Town-  of 
this  name  has  a  church,  some  magazines,  and  a 
double  row  of  shops.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
depots  of  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company, 
and  possesses  a  considerable  transit  trade  be- 
tween Irkutsk  and  Kamtchatka.  Pop.  800. 
Lat.  59°  20'  N.   Lon.  143°  15'  E. 

Okhotsk,  Sea  op,  a  large  gulf  of  the  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  inclosed  between  Kamtchatka., 
the  province  of  Okhotsk,  the  S.E.  province  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  watered  by  the  Amoor,  and 
formerly  part  of  Chinese  Tartary  and  Sagha- 
lein.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Amoor,  and 
contains  few  islands.  It  has  but  few  harbours 
on  its  coast,  but  its  navigation  is  generally  safe. 

Okn"a,  olc'-na,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Oktibbeha,  ok-tib'-he-ha,  a  county  in  the 
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N.E.  of  the  Mississippi,  U.S.  Area.  618  square 
miles.    Pop.  10,000. 

Oldenbukg,  ol'-den-hoorg,  a  grand-duchy  of 
Germany,  consisting  of  several  scattered  por- 
tions, chiefly  in  the  N.W."  of  the  empire.  The 
principal  part  is  Oldenburg  proper,  which  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  E.,  W., 
and  S.  by  portions  of  Hanover.  Area,  including 
the  principality  of  Eutin  and  lordship  of  Bir- 
kenfeld,  which  are  the  names  of  the  detached 
parts,  2080  square  miles.  Desc.  The  duchy 
proper  has,  for  the  most  part,  a  flat  and  level 
surface,  and,  in  some  places  on  the  coast,  is  so 
low  that  it  requires  large  dykes,  as  in  Holland, 
to  prevent  inundations.  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally fertile.  liivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Weser,  the  Hunte,  and  the  Jahde.  Pro.  Corn, 
flour,  and  hemp ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  and 
preparing  the  produce  of  the  dairy  for  exporta- 
tion. Manf.  Principally  coarse  woollen  goods 
and  linen.  Pop.  295,000.— The  grand-duke  of 
Oldenburg  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation. In  1810  he  was  expelled  from  all 
his  possessions  by  Bonaparte  j  but,  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1813,  he  recovered  them, 
and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  he  received  the 
title  of  grand-duke. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
on  the  river  Hunte,  82  miles  N.W.  from  Hano- 
ver. It  has  several  churches,  a  castle,  a  mili- 
tary academy,  a  house  of  correction,  a  gymna- 
sium, library,  some  schools,  a  museum,  an 
observatory,  and  a  palace.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  grand-duke,  and  has  a  trade  in  wool. 
Pop.  8300. 

Olde  n  swohth,  ole'-dens-vort,  sl  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Husum. 
Pop.  1500. — A  conference  was  held  here  in 
1713,  between  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark. 

Oldham,  ole-datn,  a  manufacturing  town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  situated  on 
the  Medlock,  near  its  source,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Manchester.  It  has  a  large  and  ancient  parish 
church,  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels 
for  dissenters,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1611.  Manf. 
Fustians,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  brass  ware, 
machinery,  hats,  and  silks.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  91,344. 

Olo  Peovideistce,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  belonging  to  New  Granada,  150  miles  E. 
from  the  Mosquito  coast.  Ext.  5  miles  long,  Avith 
a  breadth  of  2  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  but  fertile.; 
producing  cotton  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Exj}. 
Tortoise-shell  and  hides.  Poj).  Not  known. — 
It  was  noted  for  being  a  favourite  resort  of 
buccaneers. 

Oleggio,  o-ledg'-o,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 10  miles  N.  from  Novara.    Pop.  7500. 

Olekma,  o-lek'-ma,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  800  miles,  joins  the 
Elena  110  miles  from  its  m.outh. 

Olekon,  o'-lai-raicng,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  France,  belonging  to  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  separated  from  the 
continent  at  its  S.  extremity  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  Pertuis  de  Maubuisson.  Pxt. 
20  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  5.  Pop. 
18,000.    Lat.  46°  N.    Lon.  1°  20'  W. 

Olevano,  o-lai-va'-no,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1500. 
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Oliaros.    (zS'ee  Antiparos). 

Olifant's,  or  Elephant  Kiver,  ol-i-fant,  a 
considerable  river  of  the  territory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  O^ean 
in  hit.  31°  38'  S.,  an'd  Ion.  18°  5'  W.  Len^/fh, 
about  170  miles. 

Olinda,  o-lin'-da,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pernambuco,  30  miles  N.  from  the  city 
of  Pernambueo  or  Eecife.    FoiJ.  8000. 

Oliva,  o-le'-va,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia,  42  miles  S.E.  from  Valencia. 
It  has  an  ancient  palace,  two  churches,  a  monas- 
tery, barracks,  a  hospital,  and  some  schools. 
Ilauf.  Linen  and  hempen  cloths.    Pop.  6000. 

Olivenza,  o-le-vain'-tha,  a  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  situated  on  the  Gua- 
diana,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Badajoz.  It  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  Fop.  8000. 
— This  town  was  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in 
1801;  and  for  having  arranged  this  cession, 
Godoy  received  his  title  of  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
In  1811  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 

Oliveto,  o-le-vai'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  20  miles  S.E. 
from  Polenza.    Fop.  6000. 

Oliveto,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Principato  Citra,  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Campagna.   Fop.  3250. 

Olmutz,  ol-me{r)tz,  a  fortified  and  well-built 
town  of  Moravia,  on  the  March,  by  which  it  is 
almost  surrounded,  40  miles  N.E.  from  Brunn. 
The  houses  are  high  and  gloomy,  but  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  for  the  most  part  large  and 
handsome.  The  university,  which  had  been 
previously  removed  and  replaced  by  a  lyceum 
or  high  school,  was  restored  in  1827,  but  it  was 
again  removed  to  Kremsir  in  1849  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion  which  took  place 
about  that  time  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Olmutz  took  an  active 
part ;  a  fine  library  of  50,000  volumes  was  at- 
tached to  the  university.  It  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  one  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical  benefices 
of  the  empire.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  hospital, the  cathedral,  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  the  barracks,  formerly  the  Jesuits  Col- 
lege, and  riding  school.  Man/.  Woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  earthenware,  hardware,  lea- 
ther, and  vinegar.  Fop.  15,000.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  Frederick  II.  in  1758,  and 
from  1794  Lafayette  was  confined  in  it  for 
many  years.  When  the  late  emperor  of  Austria 
took  his  second  flio-ht  from  Viemia,  he  came 
here,  and  abdicated  in  December,  1843. 

Olney,  ol'-ne,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Ouse,  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Buckingham.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street,  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish 
church,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  spire.  Manf.  Hosiery  and  lace.  Fop. 
2347.  It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway. 

Olona,  o-lo'-na,?k  tributary  of  the  Lambro,  in 
Lombardy,  connected  with  that  river  above 
their  confluence  by  the  Canal  Naviglio  Grande, 
which  passes  through  Milan.  Undeir  the  French 
it  gave  its  name  to  a  department  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Olonetz,  o-Jo-netz',  a  government  in  the 
north  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  to  the  south 
of  that  of  Archangel,  and  to  the  east  of  Finland. 
Area.  51,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
Lakes,  which  cover  a  superficial  area  of  7S00 
square  miles.  Desc.  Marshy,  and  covered  witii 
extensive  forests.   Rivers,   The  Onega,  Suna, 
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Svir,  and  Suma.  Lakes.  Numerous  :  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Onega,  the  Sego,  and  the  Vygo. 
Lake  Ladoga  washes  the  W.  limit  of  the 
government.  Fro.  Hemp  and  flax;  but  tim- 
ber is  the  chief  source  of  wealth  derived  from 
the  land.  A  few  cattle  and  horses  are  reared. 
Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  marble; 
but  none  of  them  are  worked  to  any  extent. 
Manf.  Unimportant:  chiefly  leather  and  iron 
goods.  Fop.  265,000.  Lat.  between  60°  and 
04°  30'  N.   Lon.  between  29°  and  41°  30'  E. 

Olonetz,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  government,  situated  on  the  river  Olonka, 
110  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Petersburg;  it  contains 
several  churches.  Manf,  Fine  thread.  Pop, 
2800. 

Olonne,  o'-lon,  a  market  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Vendee,  near  the  Atlantic, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Napoleonville,  formerly 
Napoleon  Vendue,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment.  Fop.  2200. 

Oloron,  o-lo-rawng',  a  parish  and  town  of 
Franep,i,-.  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
15  miles  S.W.  from  Pau.  It  has  a  trade  in 
horses,  wool,  and  timber.   Fop.  6500. 

Olot,  o'-lote,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
situated  on  the  Fluvia,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Gerona.  It  has  two  churches,  a  large  hospital, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
leather,  soap,  and  paper.  Fop.  13,00J. — ^In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  numerous  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes ;  the  town  was  much  injured 
by  an  earthquake  in  1421. 

Oltenitza,  ol-te-nitz'-a,  a  fortified  village  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Wallachia,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  2  miles  N.  from  Turtukai.  Fop.  Not 
known.  The  Russians  were  defeated  by  the 
Turks  on  the  4th  of  November,  1853,  before 
Oltenitza. 

Olympus,  o-lim'-pus,  a  celebrated  mountain 
of  Thessaly,  about  30  miles  N.  from  Larissa. 
It  is  famous  from  Homer  and  other  ancient 
Greek  poets  making  it  the  seat  of  the  gods. 
Height.  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Laf.  40°  4'  N.  Lon.  22°  25'  E. 

Omagh,  o'-ma,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  38  miles  S.  from  Londonderry. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  assize  for  the 
county,  and  contains  a  parish  church,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  handsome  court- 
house, county  gaol,  lunatic  asylum,  fever  hos- 
pital, and  infirmary.  Manf.  Brown  linen. 
Fop.  3533.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Derry  and 
Enniskillen  Railway. 

Oman".    (See  Ommon.) 

Omer,  St.,  o-mair',  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  24  miles 
S.E.  from  Calais.  It  is  built  with  tolerable 
regularity,  the  principal  streets  being  broad 
and  spacious ;  but  they  are  in  general  composed 
of  low,  mean-looking  houses.  The  only  square 
is  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  which  is  the  town-hall. 
Of  the  public  walks,  the  most  frequented  are 
the  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  elms,  the 
borders  of  the  canal  Neuf-Fossee,  and  the 
avenue  without  the  gate  leading  towards  Calais. 
The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  formerly  the  cathedral, 
and  that  of  St.  Bertin,  which  has  fallen  into  ruins. 
The  town  also  contains  several  hospitals,  a  the- 
atre, a  public  library,  and  a  college  for  Roman 
Catholics  from  England  and  Ireland,  with  a 
large  and  valuable  library  attached  to  it.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  a  waU  and  ditches, 
and  protected  by  several  forts,   Manf  Woollen 
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poods,  brandy,  beer,  thread,  earthen  pipes, 
fishing  nets,  leather,  paper,  and  starch.  Pop. 
22,000.— This  phice  was  taken  by  Louis  XjV. 
in  1677.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Abbe  Sej?ur. 

OaiErEPE,  o'-mai-tai'-pe,  a  volcanic  island  of 
Central  America,  in  Lake  Nicarag^ua.  Mxt. 
20  miles  lontr,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6 
iTiilcs.  There  are  a  couple  of  villages  on  it, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  2000. 

Omey,  u'-ine,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Con- 
naughr,  county  of  Galway.  'I'lie  town  of  Clif- 
den  is  in  the  S.  p  irt  of  the  parish.     Pop.  6500. 

Ummon,  or  Oman,  u'-man,  a  di>trict  of  Arabia, 
that  belongs  to  the  Iman  of  Muscat,  situated 
along  the  coast  that  extends  from  its  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Ras-el-Hadd  to  the  entrance  of  the 
PersLin  Gulf.  It  is  a  kind  of  desert  studded 
with  o  ses,  having  fertile  valleys  among  its 
mountains. 

Omsk,  omsh,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
situated  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish, 
280  miles  S.K.  Irora  Tobolsk.  It  has  a  military 
school,  in  which  the  Mongol  languages  are 
taught,  a  Cossack  school,  and  an  hospit  il.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  under  a  governor  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  governor  of  Western  Siberia,  wlio  resides 
at  rob  .lsk.    Pop.  8000,    ia^.  54^  57' N.  Lon. 

73°  40'  h:. 

Omutw/vhra,  o' -mut-war-ra,  a  district  of  India, 
in  I  he  province  of  Malwa.  Area.  33jO  square 
miles.  Lat.  between  23°  4/  and  24°  l6'  N. 
Lon  between  76°  19'  and  77°  11'  E. 

Onate,  o-na'-fai,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Gui- 
puscoj,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces,  15  miles 
N.E.  from  Vittoria.  It  has  a  town-hall,  several 
churches,  and  a  college.  Mavf.  Fire-arius, 
nails,  and  iron  goods  of  all  kind^.    Pop.  45uO. 

Ondakek,  on-da-re',  a  small  island  of  Inciia, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  Concan,  17  miles  S.  from 
the  city  of  Bombay.  It  is  encompassed  by  a 
wall,  t »  protect  it  fron  the  sea. 

Oneehow,  (vr  NiHAU,  o-ne-ho\  one  of  the 
Sau  iwich  Islands,  in  ihe  Nonh  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  about  30  mili  s  W.  from  Atooi  or  Fanai. 
It  is  famous  for  its  fruits  and  m  its.  Pup.  Is'ol 
known.    Lat.  'll  5:^'  X.    Lon.  IG.)''  W. 

Onega,  o-ne'-ga,  or  o-nai'-r/(t.  a  river  of  Russia, 
whieh  issues  from  Lake  Lutcha,  h:  the  govern- 
ment ot  Olonetz.  an. I  enters  the  White  Sea  alter 
a  course  of  250  miles. 

O.VEGA,  a  large  lake  in  the  N.  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  to  the 
of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  which  is  mucii  larger 
than  that  of  Oneyra.  Ext.  15<)  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  40  miles,  Ar^a.  Estimated  at  35uO 
square  miles.  It  contains  numerous  islands, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  ten  river-.  Laf. 
btMwe'-n  60  52'  rnd  62^  53'  N.  Lon.  between 
34°  lo'  and  3b°  12'  10. 

On  KGA,  an  inconsiderable  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  ihe  governm^  nt  ot  Archa  gel,  situ- 
ated on  the  White  bea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  «me.;a,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Archangel. 
Poo.  2  00. 

OyiiGA,  Gui-F  OF,  the  most  S.  portion  of  the 
\Vhite  Si-a,  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  about 
10.)  miles.  It  receives  the  river  Onega,  the 
Kemi,  and  other  streams.  Laf .  between  63° 
5u  and  65°  N.    Lon.  between  3i°  30'  and  3S°  E. 

Oneglia,  o-nail'-fja,  a  province  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Mce.  Area.  A I  out 
175  square  miles.  Pro.  Principally  olive-oil  and 
fruit.  Fop.  60,000.— Until  1566,  this  district 
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formed  a  distinct  principality,  belonging  to  tho 
house  of  Doria. 

ONiiGUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  the 
chief  town  of  the  above  province,  situated  on  the 
Gidf  of  Genoa,  54  miles  S.W.  from  Genoa.  Pop, 
6t)t)0. — It  is  the  hirthplace  of  Andrew  Doria,  the 
celebrated  Genoese  admiral. 

Omegl[a,  Cape,  a  headland  of  Italy,  project- 
ing into  the  (Julf  of  G.uoa,  situat  d  about  a 
mile  from  the  town  of  Oueglia.  Lat.  43^^  56' 
N.    Lon.  8°  4'  10. 

Oneida,  o-m-da,  a  county  of  New  York,  U  S. 
Area.  1100  squar  •  miles.  Pop.  100,000.— Also 
the  name  of  several  townships  in  this  county. 

On  KID  A,  a  lake  of  the  United  States,  in  tho 
State  of  New  York,  about  20  miles  S.E.  from 
(Jswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Oswego  river.  Ext.  23  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  4  to  6.  Also  tho 
name  of  a  river  falling  into  the  lake. 

Onekotan,  o-ne-k  >-tdn' ,  one  of  tiie  Kurile  is- 
lands, between  the  Pa^itic  ocean  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  al)out  100  miles  S.W.  from  Capo 
Lopatka.  Ext.  30  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  15.    Lat.  49°  24'  N.    Lon.  155° 

Onxaing,  on'-na,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Nord  or  North,  4  miles  N.E,  from 
Valenciennes,  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  which 
town  the  cultivation  of  chicory  was  first  at- 
tempted.   Pop.  35()0. 

Onondaga,  o'-von-dai'-gay  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.-->.  Area.  712  square  miles.  Pop. 
86,000.  In  this  coun  y  is  <  'nondaga  Lake.  On 
its  borders  are  some  celebrated  salt-springs, 
which  furnish  the  county  w.th  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  large  trade  in  salt. — Also  a  town- 
ship in  the  county.    Pop.  6000. 

OiNSLOW,  ons'-to,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  North 
Carolina,  U.S.,  lyinir  along  the  coast.  Area. 
o23  square  miles.    P"p.  OiniO. 

Onxaiuo,  on-tair'-i-o,  a  county  of  New  York, 
U.S.  Area.  617  squire  miles.  Pop.  45,0J0.— 
Also  a  township  in  New  York,  20  miles  from 
L}ons.    Pop. '3000. 

Ontario,  Lake,  one  of  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  or  inland  s^-as  which  divide  the  United 
States  from  Upper  Canada.  It  forms,  with  the 
river  St.  Lawrcn  e  and  Lake  h^rie  the  N.W. 
bovindary  of  the  State  of  New  York.  {See 
AMiuuCA,  North.) 

Onteniknt  ,  on'-te-ne-ain-tai,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  provin.-e  of  Valencia,  45  m  les 
S.W.  rom  Valencia.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
ho  pital,  and  a  cdlege.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods,  paper,  and  copper  utensils.  Pop, 
10,000. 

O.NTONAGON,  on'-io-nai'-gon,  a  river  of  N, 
America,  disemboguing  itself  into  Lake  Supe- 
rior o:i  its  S.  side.  A  mass  of  coppor,  weighing 
upwards  of  6oOJ  lbs.,  was  discovered  m  its  bed. 

Oo,  00,  a  villaL-e  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  U  pci  Garonne.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  t'ol  d'oo,  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  feet 
:ibove  the  level  of  the  se.i,  and  about  78  miles 
S  vV.  from  Toulouse.  Pop.  About  50J;  many 
of  whom  are  employed  as  guides  across  the 
mountains. 

Oocueyra,  or  Uchara,  oo'-clie-ra,  a  state  of 
India,  in  the  territory  of  Bun  lelcund.  Area. 
436  square  miles.  Pop.  120,000.  Lat.  between 
24°  lO'  and  24'  33' N.  Lon.  between  80°  zy 
and  81°  L. 

Oodepoor  Chota,  or  Mahur,  oo' -de-poor,  a 
district  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Guzerar. 
Area,  About  1000  square  miles,    Desc,  Uadu« 
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lating-j.anfl  in  manv  parts  covered  with  jimale, 
Pojj.  Not  known.  '  Lot.  between  22°  li'  and  22° 
82'  N.  Lou.  between  73°  47'  and  74°  20'  E.  It 
has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Nerbudda.  Laf.  22°  19'  N. 
Lon.  74°  2'  E. 

OouEYPOO  %  or  Mfywak,  a  Rajpoot  state  of 
India.  Area.  Estimated  at  11,700  square  miles. 
Desc.  Undulating-,  with  rugged  vullcys;  and 
watered  by  the  Bunnass  and  Beris,  with  their 
tributaries.  Fop.  1,162,000.  Laf.  between  24° 
and  25°  56'  N.  Lon.  between  72°  50'  and  75° 
38'  E. 

OoJAiTs-,  or  OoJEiTT,  oo'-ja-in,  the  former 
capital  of  a  district  in  India,'  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  standing-  on  the  bipperah  river,  and 
forming  the  principal  residence  of  Dowlut  Row 
Scindiyh,  a  Mabratta  chief.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  country,  and  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Ozene. 
The  ancient  city  has,  however,  disappeared. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  buried  by  a  fall  of  earth 
about  50  B.C.  The  modern  city  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  about  6  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  flanked  v/ith 
circular  bastiuns.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  mosQues  and  temples.  It  has  an  active 
trade.  Fop.  Not  known.  Led.  23°  10'  N. 
Lon.  75°  50'  E. 

OoMRAWUTTEE,  oom' -va-wut-te,  a  town  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Gawilgush,  in  the 
district  of  Nagpore,  80  miles  S.W.  from 
Nagpore.  It  belongs  to  the  British,  and  is  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Fop. 
^ot  known.    Lat.  20°  50'  N.    Lon.  77°  50' 

OoNALASHKA,  oo-7ia-lash'-ka,  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
forming  one  of  the  most  northern  group  called 
the  Fox  Islnnds.  Ext.  60  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  20.  De.s'c.  Mountainous  and  volcanic, 
containing  the  active  volcano  Makusliinskaja- 
Sobka,  which  is  nearly  5500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
Esquimaux  Indians  and  Rus-ian  settlers,  who 
subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

OoifD  SuRWEYA,  oo)?d,  a  small  district  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat.  Area.  174 
square  miles.  Fop.  12,000.  Lat.  between  21° 
18'  and  21°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  71°  38'  and 
71°  55'  E. 

Oo]S"iMAK,  oo'-ni-maJc,  one  of  the  Fox  Islands, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Aleutian  group  in  the 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  between  the  N.E.  and 
N.W.  parts  of  Asia  and  N.  America.  Ext.  15 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20 
miles.  It  contains  several  active  volcanoes, 
one  of  which  is  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.   Fop.  Not  known. 

OoRCHA,  oor'-cka,  a  small  province  of  India, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  of  the  province  of  Jhansi. 
Area.  2160  square  miles.  Fop.  192,000.  Its 
chief  town  is  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  25°  21' 
N.    Lon.  78^  42'  E. 

OoROTUNG,  or  Keladytt,  oo'-ro-tung,  the 
principal  river  of  Aracan,  in  British  Burmah, 
•which  rises  in  the  mountains  v/hich  divide 
Aracan  from  Burmah.  It  is  about  170  miles  in 
length,  and  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  bein^ 
capable  of  admitting-  ships  of  considerable 
burden. 

OoscAT,  or  YuzGAT,  oos'-Jcat,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  pachalic  of  Koum  or  Sivas, 
situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  naked  and 
barren  hills,  87  miles  S.  from  Sinope.  Fop. 
Not  known. 
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OosiMA,  oo'-si-ma,  a  small  but  populous 
island  of  Japan,  lying  about  5  miles  h.  irom 
Cape  Idsumosaki,  the  most  S.  headland  of  the 
isirind  of  Niphon. 

Cost HKU  OUT,  o'-.^ter-hoof,  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  5  miles  N  E. 
from  Preda.  Manf.  Earthenware,  beer,  leather, 
hats,  and  tiles.    Fop.  8000. 

Ophie,  Mount,  o'-Jir,  an  isolated  mountain 
in  the  Malay  peninsula,  about  70  miles  N.E. 
from  Malacca, 'where  a  great  deal  of  gold  is 
found.  Height.  Nearly  6u00  feet.  Lai.  2°  45' 
N.  Lon.  103°  5'  E.— Also  the  name  of  a  gold 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  in 
Hathurst  county,  about  25  miles  N.  W.  from 
Bathurst. 

Oporto,  o-por'-to,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  DouroeMinho,  about  2  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  175  miles  N. 
from  Lisbon.  It  stands  partly  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  which  rises  from  it.  It  is  inclosed  by  an 
old  wall,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  now  in  ruins,  and  it  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  detached  forts  and 
batteries,  which  form  a  complete  cordon  of  de- 
fensive works  round  the  city  and  its  four  sub- 
urbs. The  quay  extends  along  the  river 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  town.  The 
roadstead  is  spacious,  and  is,  at  times,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  fleets  of  merchantmen  bound  for 
Brazil.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built.  Of 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  two  are  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Douro,  one  of  which.  Villa 
Nova  de  Gaya,  is  immediately  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  suspension-bridge.  The  chief  of  the  suburbs 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  S.  Joao  da  Foz, 
lying  about  a  mile  W.  from  the  city.  To  the 
east  of  Gaya,  and  also  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Douro,  is  another  small  but  populous  town, 
which  may  be  called  the  fifth  suburb  of  Oporto, 
named  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  and  inhabited  by 
mechanics,  and  others  of  the  lower  orders. 
Between  Gaya  and  Villa  Nova  do  Porto  are  im- 
mense depots  or  warehouses,  for  storing  the 
wine  from  the  interior,  previous  to  exportation. 
The  harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  partly  from 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  partly  from 
the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  cathedral,  the 
episcopal  palace,  exchange,  mint,  barracks, 
opera-house,  and  the  English  factory,  and  a  sus- 
pension-bridge. It  contains  about  80  or  90 
churches  and  chapels,  of  which  the  church  of 
the  clergy,  with  a  tower  called  Torra  dos  Cleri- 
gos,  is  most  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  style  of 
architecture.  There  are  also  several  hospitals 
in  the  city,  and  11  large  public  squares  called 
campos.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  medical  college,  anp 
contains  a  public  lit-rary,  several  superior 
schools,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  larsre  gal- 
lery of  paintings.  It  formerly  possessed  a 
great  many  convents,  but  they  were  destroyed 
in  1832,  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro.  Mayif. 
As  Oporto  is  the  principal  manufacturing  city 
of  Portugal,  about  twenty  large  mercantile 
English  houses  have  been  established  there,  by 
means  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  conducted.  Silk  is  the  staple  manufac- 
ture, besides  cotton  goods,  shawls,  leather,  soap, 
and  earthenware.  Exp.  Port  wine,  of  which 
about  40,000  pipes  are  exported  yearly,  about 
I  three-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  goinff  to 
I  Great  Britain.   The  other  exports  are  bullion. 
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fruit,  com,  wool,  oil,  provisions,  salt,  leather, 
and  cork.  Imp.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and 
hardware,  almost  all  I'rom  IJngland ;  also  fish 
from  the  west  of  England  and  J^cwfoundland ; 
hemp  and  flax  from  the  lialtic;  rice  from  the 
United  States.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  copper, 
and  antimony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
Fop.  95,000,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs.  Lat.  41°  11'  N.  Lon.  8°  89'  W.— 
Oporto  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
during  part  of  1808  and  the  spring  of  1809, 
when  it  was  evacuated  by  them.  It  is  connected 
with  Braga  and  Viana  by  good  roads. 

Opotshka,  o-pottsh'-ka,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Pskov,  situated  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Velikaja.  It  is  about  80  miles  !S. 
from  Pskov.    Pop.  2300. 

Oppeln,  op'-peln,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silesia, 
situated  on  the  Oder,  49  miles  s.E.  from  lireslau. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  castle,  several 
churches,  a  synagogue,  a  fjymnasium,  and 
numerous  schools.  Manf.  Linen,  leather,  rib- 
bonp,  and  earthenware.  It  has  a  trade  in  timber 
and  wine.   Fup.  8i)00. 

Oppenheim,  op'-pen-hime,  a  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  situated  on  the 
Rhine,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Darmstadt,  It  con- 
tains three  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  hos- 
pital.  Fop.  2600 

V  ppiDo,  opj'-pe-do,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  situ- 
ated among  the  A  spromonte  mountains,  23  miles 
N.E.  irom  Keggio.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  and  some  monasteries.   Fop.  8000. 

Okadour,  m^-a-door,  several  parishes  and  vil- 
lages of  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3500. 

Oean,  or  Warratt,  o-ran'^  a  town  of  Algeria, 
218  miles  S.W.  from  Algiers.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Peak  of  St.  Croix. 
Fop.  About  35,000. — This  place  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1830,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  province  or  department 
of  Oran,  the  W.  division  of  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria. 

Orange,  o-m'/j/i^i?,  a  parish  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vaueluse,  14  miles 
N.  from  Avignon.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
dark,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses 
are  devoid  of  elegances.  It  has  no  public 
buildings  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  only  objects 
which  recommend  it  to  attention  are  the  nume- 
rous Koman  remains  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  a  triumphal  arch,  x)rofasely 
ornamented  with  sculptures,  and  the  remains 
of  an  immense  theatre.  31anf.  Printed  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  serge,  and  silk.  Fop.  10,007. 
This  place  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  a 
principality  which  gave  a  title  to  the  family  which 
now  occupies  the  thrones  of  Nassau  and  Hol- 
land. The  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  the  latter 
country  still  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange ; 
but,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory were  ceded  to  Louis  XIV. 

Orange,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  New  York.  Area.  760 
squiire  miles.  Fop.  60,0()0. — 2.  In  the  central  I 
part  of  Virginia.  Area.  380  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,000. — 3.  In  North  Carolina.  Area.  676  square 
miles.  Fop.  18,000.-4.  In  Indiana.  Area.  400 
square  miles.  Fop.  12,000.-5.  In  Vermont, 
Area.  740  square  miles.  Fop.  28,000.— Also 
the  name  of  variaus  townships,  none  of  them  [ 
with  a  population  above  3000.  ; 
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Orange,  or  GAnii<p,a  river  of  S.  Africa,  which 
rises  near  lat.  29'  S.,  lou.  28°  30'  E.,  ai.d,  altera 
course  of  about  louo  milcs,in  which  it  reccive^the 
Vaal,  the  Hartcbecst,  and  other  large  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  28''  30'  S.,  lon.  16*^ 
30'  E. — Another  in  Jamaica,  which  runs  into 
the  sea  4  miles  E.  of  Montcgo  Bay. 

Orangeburg,  or'-dng-berg,  a  district  in  the 
central  part  of  S.  Carolina.   Fop.  18,229. 

Oranmore,  or-an-more' ,  atown  of  Ireland,  on 
the  coast  of  the  county  of  Galway,  6  miles  E. 
from  Galway.  The  irjihabitants  are  chielly  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  collecting  seaweed  for 
manure. 

Oransat,  or  Oronsat,  or'-an-sai,  a  small 
island  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Argylo,  and  lying  off  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Colonsay.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  priory. 

Grata V A,  o-ra-ta'-va,  a  town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Tenerilfe, 
below  the  Peak,  It  has  a  ^ood  harbour,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  Fop.  8500. 

Oravicza,  o-ra-citz'-a,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
56  miles  S.E.  from  Tcmesvar.  There  are  some 
rich  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  its 
neiijhbourhood.    Fop,  5000. 

Orb,  or  Orbe,  orb,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
province  of  Lower  Franconia,  40  mi  es  N.W. 
from  Wurtzburg,  Manf.  Paper.  There  are 
some  salt  mines  and  mineral  springs  near  the 
town.    Fop.  4600. 

Ohb,  or  Ukbe,  a  river  of  Frarice,  which  rises 
in  the  N.W.  of  the  department  of  the  Meraulfc, 
near  Le  Caylar,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles, 
enters  the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  below 
Beziers. 

Orbe,  a  well-built  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Lausanne. 
Fop.  2000. 

Orbey,  or'-bai,  a  parish  and  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Colmar.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods,  glass,  and  earthenware.    Fop.  1600. 

Ohcades,  or'-kd-dees,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  Orkney  Islands. 

Orebro,  e{ry-e-bro,  an  old  and  well-built  in- 
land town  of  Swedf-n,  in  the  province  of  Orebro, 
on  the  river  Svartelf,  100  miles  W.  from  Stock- 
holm. It  has  an  active  trade  with  Stockholm, 
exporting  iron  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  importing  provisions  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  Manf.  Fire-arms,  hardware,  and 
coarse  woollen  goods.  Fop.  4500.  In  this 
town  is  to  be  seen  the  small  house  occupied  by 
Gustavus  Vasa  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  in  1523. — The  Province  has 
an  area  of  3250  square  miles,  and  a  population 
Of  140,000. 

Oregon,  or'-e-gon,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
Union,  bounded  N.  by  Washington  territory, 
S.  by  Utah  and  California,  E.  by  Nebraski.  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  Estimated  at 
about  342,000  square  miles.  Po/).  52,465;  com- 
prising both  Americans  and  Indians.  —  The 
I  country  N.  of  lat.  49°,  inclusive  of  the  valley  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  whi.h  is 
now  called  British  Columbia,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  the  British  government  having  ceded 
the  Oregon  territory  to  the  United  States  ia 
1846,  the  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
I  Columbia  river  being  preserved. 

Orel,  Oelov,  or  Aejol,  o'-rel,  a  province  of 
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J?ussia  ill  F.uvopc,  bounded  N.  by  Smolensk, 
Kaluga,  and  Tula,  S.  by  Koursk,  E.  by  Tambov, 
and  vV.  by  Tchcrnlgov.  Area.  18,175  square 
miles.  Desc.  Undulating:  and  fertile,  with  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  whole  government  is  well 
cultivated.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Desna, 
Oka,  and  Sosna.  Pro.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  iioney, 
timber,  and  cattle.  Minerals,  iron,  copper, 
nitre,  and  irill-stones.  Manf.  Leather,  suuar, 
cutlery,  hard^vare,  an  i  br;indy.  Fop.  1,503,000. 
Lat.  Between  Sl*^  50'  and  51°  N.  Lon.  Between 
83"  and  'iQ"  E. 

Orel,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government, 
situated  on  the  Oka,  102  miles  S.VV.  from  Tula. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  tallow,  and 
wine.  Mcmf.  Linen  goods  and  cordage.  Pojo. 
Ab  'ut  40,000. — It  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire 
in  1848. 

Okellana,  a  name  of  the  river  Amazon. 

Orenburg,  o'-ren-boorg,  a  government  of 
Kussia,  situated  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in 
Asia,  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Perm  and  Viatka, 
S.  by  Astrakhan  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz, 
E.  by  Tobolsk,  and  W.  by  Samara.  Area. 
Estimated  at  96,750  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous ;  covered  by  ranges  of  the  Ural  chain, 
and  extensive  steppes,  or  barren  plains.  Hivers. 
The  Ural  and  Samara  in  Europe,  and  tributaries 
of  the  Tobol  in  Asia.  Lakes.  Numerous  in  the 
steppes,  and  chiefly  salt.  Fro.  Rye.  oats,  millet, 
and  barley.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  afford 
abundance  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  and  potash.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  camels  are  reared  and  fed  in  great 
numbers.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are 
valuable,  and  caviare  prepared  from  the  sturgeon 
is  an  important  article  of  trade.  Minerals. 
Gold,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  vitriol.  Fop. 
About  2,200,000.  La.t.  Between  47°  and  56°  25' 
N.  Lo7i.  Between  43°  40'  and  65°  E.— Also  a 
City  in  the  above  government,  formerly  the 
capital,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ural 
and  Samara.   Fop.  15,000. 

Orfa,  or  Urgah,  or'-fa,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Diarbekir,  78 
miles  S.W.  from  Diarbekir.  It  has  numerous 
mosques,  some  good  bazaars  and  khans,  with 
churches  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  professing 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  faith.  Fop.  Estimated 
at  45,000. 

Orford,  or'-ford,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Suflbllf,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Aide  and  Ore,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich. 
It  has  an  ancient  church,  an  old  town-hall,  and 
the  remains  of  a  large  and  strong  castle.  Fop. 
954. 

Oeia,  o'-re-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Otranto,  22  miles  S.  W.  from  Brindisi. 
it  has  a  cathedral,  a  hospital,  and  several  con- 
vents.  Fop.  5000. 

Orient,  L',  a  town  of  France.  {See  L'Orient.) 

Orihua,  or'-e-va,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
lying  to  the  W.  of  Atooi. 

Ohihukla,  o'-re-wai'-la,  a  well-built  town  of 
Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the  Segura,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  31  miles  S.W.  from 
Alicante.  It  is  situated  in  a  tract  termed,  on 
account  of  its  fertility,  the  "  Garden  of  Spain," 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  convents,  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and 
infirm,  another  for  the  sick,  and  a  third  for 
orphans.  It  has,  besides,  a  college,  and  barracks 
for  cavalry.  Manf.  Silk,  liuen,  velvet,  leather, 
hats,  brandy,  and  saltpetre.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  oil.   Fop.  18,000.— Orihuola  was  in 
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the  possession  of  the  Moors  for  about  550  years: 
it  was  taken  from  them  in  1264. 

Orikoco,  o-ri-no'-ko,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  rises 
in  the  tierra  Parima,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  lying  between  Venezuela  and  lirazil.  At 
a  short  distance  from  its  source,  it  flows  north- 
ward with  a  circular  sweep,  and  receives  many 
large  tributaries  which  rise  in  the  E.  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  Before  it  reaches  the  town  of 
Caicara  it  attains  an  immense  size,  and  from  this 
point  it  runs  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  it  enters  by  several  mouths,  in  lat.  8°  40' 
N.,  lon.  61°  W.  During  the  rainy  season  it 
inundates  the  immense  plains  through  which  it 
flows,  extending  on  either  side  of  its  banks 
during  the  highest  flood  to  the  distance  of  40 
miles.  Its  delta  commences  about  100  miles 
from  the  coast.  It  is  computed  that  the  river 
has  50  outlets  into  the  ocean,  only  seven  of 
which  are  navigable,  but  not  for  vessels  of  any 
great  burden.  The  grand  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
is  formed  by  Cape  Barima  to  the  S.S.E.,  which 
is  in  lat.  8^  54'  N.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Barima,  and  the  island  of  Cangrejos,  which  lies 
W.N.W.  of  the  cape.  They  are  25  miles  from 
each  other,  but  the  breadth  of  the  navigable 
part  of  the  passage  is  not  quite  3  miles.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  lies  a  little 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  cape,  is  17  feet  at 
ebb-tide.  The  falls  or  rapids  of  May  pur  and 
Atures,  which  are  said  to  be  tremendous, 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river  between 
lat.  5°  and  6°  N.  The  annual  rise  of  the  Orinoco 
commences  in  April  and  ends  in  August.  Its 
basin  has  an  area  estimated  at  252,000  square 
miles.  Its  banks  arc  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
which,  like  the  waters,  abound  with  animal 
life. 

Orissa,  o-ns'-sa,  an  extensive  province  of 
India,  lying  between  the  Northern  Circars  and 
the  Coosy  river  on  the  S.VV.  and  N.K.,  and 
bounded  by  Gondwana  on  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  S.  E.  It  comprises  the 
British  districts  of  Midnapore,  Bala^ore,  Cut- 
tack,  Fooree,  and  Gunjam,  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
terior lying  to  the  N.W.  of  these  provinces. 
Area.  About  53,000  square  miles.  JDesc.  Moun- 
tainous, and  covered  in  some  parts  with  jungle 
and  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Jiivers.  The 
Mahanuddy,  the  Braning,  and  the  Subunreeka. 
Wild  beasts  and  reptiles  of  all  kinds  abound  in 
the  country,  while  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish. 
Fop.  Estimated  at  4,500,000,  comprising  several 
difterent  races.  Lat.  between  18°  20'  and  22^ 
30'  N.   Lon.  between  81°  35'  and  87°  20'  E. 

Oristano,  o-ris-ta'-no,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
57  miles  N.W.  from  Caffliari.  It  is  inclosed  by 
lofty  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  hospital,  college,  and  an  archi- 
episcopal  palace.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn  and 
salt.  Manf.  Cutlery,  hardware,  and  fire-arms. 
Fop.  6000. 

Orizaba,  o-re-sa'-ba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Vera  Cruz,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
well  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  Manf.  Coarse  cloth  and  leather.  Fop. 
16,000.  Lat.  18^45'N.  Lon.  97°  7' W.— Ori- 
zaba was  occupied  by  General  Prim,  in  command 
of  the  Spanish  troops  that  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  sent  by  England,  France,  and  Spain 
to  Mexico  in  March,  1863.  A  conference  was 
held  here,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the 
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town,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three 
powers,  when  the  English  and  Spanish  commis- 
sioners determined  to  withdraw  thtir  contin- 
gents from  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  ot  the  treaty  of  Soledad,  while  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  push  on  to  the 
capital,  to  establish  a  settled  g-overnment  in 
tht  country,  in  lieu  of  that  of  Juarez. 

Okkney  Islanks,  ork'-ne,  the  Orca  les  of  the 
ancients,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  North  Sea, 
separated  from  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  by 
the  Pentland  Firth.  They  are  sixty-seven  in 
number,  but  many  of  them  are  uninhabited, 
being-  small,  and  only  affording"  pasture  for 
sheep.  The  chief  of  the  inhabited  islands  are 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  Hoy,  North  ilonaldsha. 
South  Ronaldsha,  Sanda,  Stronsa,  Eda,  VVcstra, 
Shapinsha,  Egilsha,  Gremsa,  Kowsa,  Wyre,  En- 
hallow,  Papa  VVestra,  Papa  Stronsa,  Burra,  and 
a  few  others.  Desc.  The  Orkney  islands  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  sounds  or  firths, 
from  one  to  five  miles  broad,  and  their  surface 
presents  great  variety.  The  east  and  north 
coasts  of  the  islands  are  in  general  low,  while 
the  western  coasts  are  more  elevated,  terminat- 
ing in  bold  and  steep  cliffs,  and  exhibiting  a 
thousand  different  shapes,  which  combine  to 
form  scenery  that  is  highly  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. Climate.  Variable,  but  not  unhealthy. 
Fro.  Barley,  potatoes,  iind  turnips.  Zoology. 
The  animals  bred  and  reared  on  the  islands  are 
small  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Of  these,  tlie  sheep  are  m.ost  numerous.  The 
heaths  abound  with  rabbits,  red  grouse,  plovers, 
and  snipes.  The  other  birds  are  eag  les  of  various 
kinds,  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  great  variety, 
herons,  hawks,  gulls,  Solan  geese  or  gannets, 
and  swans.  Seals  and  sea  otters  are  very  com- 
mon; the  firths  are  occasionally  visited  by  whales 
and  grampuses.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  flat 
fish  are  exceedingly  plentiful  in  the  surrounding 
seas.  On  the  shores  are  found  a  variety  of 
sponges,  corals,  and  corallines;  large  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles.  Manf.  Chiefly  straw 
plait  and  whisky.  Fop.  32,414,  of  whom  about 
half  reside  on  Mainland,  and  the  rest  on  the 
other  islands.  Lat.  Between  58°  40'  and  59^ 
24'  N.  Lon.  Between  2^  22'  and  3°  26'  W.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Orkneys  belonged  to  Nor- 
way, but,  in  1468,  they  were  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown. 

Ohkney  and  Shetland,  the  most  N.  county 
of  Scotland,  comprising  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands.    Area.  1325  square  miles.  Fojj.  65,000, 

Orleanais,  or'-lai-an-ai,  an  old  province  of 
France,  which  now  forms  the  departments  Loir- 
and-Cher  and  Loriet,  and  part  of  those  of 
Nievre  and  Eure-and-Loir. 

Orleans,  or-le-ans  (Fr.  or'-lai-awng),  a  pa- 
rish and  town  of  France,  situated  on  the  Loire, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of 
nine  arches,  56  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  It  is 
built  with  tolerable  regularity,  the  streets  being 
in  general  straight;  but  they  are  narrow  and 
incommodious.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town  the 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  mean  in  appear- 
ance, being  built  of  wood  and  plaster,  but  in  the 
newer  parts  and  the  suburb  Olivet,  ihere  are 
many  fine  squares  and  streets  composed  of 
handsome  shops  and  dwelling  houses.  Among 
the  public  edilices,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral 
of  Sainte  Croix,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings 
in  France;  the  church  of  St.  Aignan,  the  tcwn- 
house,  with  a  fine  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  front 
of  it,  the  public  library,  the  court  of  justice,  the 
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mint,  the  theatre,  an  acadt,m\-,  and  a  ro>al  col- 
lege or  high  school.  '1  here  arc  si  vera!  pleasant 
public  walks  oji  the  old  ramparts  and  the  quays, 
but  the  most  agreeable  are  along  tlie  bunks  of 
the  river.  Manf.  Stockings,  woollen  goods,  hats, 
leather,  sugar,  earthenware,  and  iron  tools. 
Fop.  50,798.  — Orleans  is  a  place  of  great  .mti- 
quity,  having  been  besieged  by  Atiila  in  the  .year 
450,  In  1428  it  was  besieged  for  six  months  by 
the  Fhiglish,  and  saved  by  the  heroism  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  It  contains  two  houses  in  which  Agnes 
Sorcl  and  Francis  I.  occasionally  resided, 

Orleans,  Island  of,  a  large  island  ol  Lower 
Canada,  in  the  St,  Lawrence,  about  4  miles 
below  Quebec.  Flxt.  26  miles  long  and  5 
broad.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  studded  with 
villages  and  numerous  country  iiouses.  Fop, 
About  8000. 

Orleans,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  Vermont,  Area.  640 
square  miles.  F&p.  16,000.-2.  In  New  York. 
Area.  372  square  miles.  Fop.  30,000.— Also 
the  name  of  several  townships  in  tlie  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000, 

Orleans,  New,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  formerly  the  capital  of  tlie  state 
of  Louisiana,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  85  miles  N.W.  from  its  principal 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  rcgul  .rly 
laid  out.  and  takes  the  form  of  a  crescent,  bcinj? 
built  along  a  bend  of  the  river;  the  streets  are 
generally  40  feet  wide,  and  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  have  beautiful  gardens,  ornarncKted 
with  orange  groves.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  churches  belonging  to  ditterent 
denominations,  the  court-house,  gaol,  market- 
house,  arsenal,  governor's  palace,  custom-house, 
hospital,  three  large  theatres,  the  university  and 
several  colleges  and  schods,  an  Ursuline  con- 
vent, an  orphan  asylum,  and  the  hospital  which 
is  called  the  "  Charity  Hospital,"  The  Place 
d'Armes  is  a  beautiful  green,  which  serves  as  a 
parade.  New  Orleans  is,  after  New  York,  the 
principal  emporium  of  American  commerce.  It 
is  a  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  western 
states  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  Mississippi 
affords  the  only  outlet  to  the  i-ea;  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  im.portnd  to  it  from  this 
quarter  is  immense.  Numerous  steamboats 
navigate  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  The 
country  around  New  Orleans  is  protected  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  by  artificial 
embankments,  called  levees,  which  have  been 
raised  at  a  great  expense,  and  extend  about 
100  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  From 
the  swamps  in  the  vicinity,,  it  is  very  unhealthy ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  moist  state  of  the 
ground,  the  cemeteries  are  so  constructed,  that 
the  coffins  are  placed  in  tombs  wliich  rise  tier 
upon  tier  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until 
some  of  them  are  three  stories  high.  Fop, 
168,675.  ia^.  29^57' N.  Xo^^.  90°  6' W.— 'I'his 
city  is  in  constant  communication  with  New  York 
and  most  of  the  large  trading  cities  in  the  VV. 
Indies.  The  British  made  an  attack  on  Nevv  Or- 
leans in  December,  1815,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  city  itself  is  open  and  entirely  un- 
protected by  defensive  works,  but  the  approach 
by  water  is  defended  by  two  forts,  naniec)  fort 
St.  Phihpand  fort  Jackson,  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Mis.si>sippi,  about  t'O  miles  bolow 
the  city.  The  passage  between  these  lorls,  which 
had  been  further  defended  by  a  line  of  dismasted 
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schooners,  fiistened  tog-ether  with  heavy  chain 
cables,  was  forced  by  a  larg-e  Federal  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Farragut,  on  April  24th,  1862.  A  gal- 
lant resistance  was  made  by  the  Confederate 
gunboats  whit-h  lay  above  the  town,  but  these 
were  at  last  forced  to  yield  to  the  enemy's  over- 
whelming* force,  and  were  rmi  on  shore  and 
scuttled  or  burnt  by  their  commanders  to  pre- 
vent tnem  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federals.  The  Confederate  forces  immediately 
evacuated  the  city,  by  desire  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  New  Orleans  was  reluctantly  surren- 
dered, after  all  public  property  of  value  had 
been  removed  or  destroyed.  On  April  30  Ad- 
miral Farragut  occupied  the  city,  and,  on  May 
1,  General  Butler  entered  New  Orleans  as  its 
military  g'overnor. 

Oemsby,  orms'-be,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1300. 

Ormskike,  orms'-Mrh,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Liverpool.  It 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains  a  parish 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  town-hall,  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1614,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Silk  broods,  cor- 
dage, beer,  and  gingerbread,  for  which  the 
town  is  famous.  Fop.  17,019. — It  has  a  station 
on  the  E.  Lancashire  Railway. 

Okmuz,  or'-muz,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
belonging  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and  lying 
immediately  S  of  the  Persian  town  of  Gom- 
broon, on  which  there  was  a  city  which  was 
once  the  most  splendid  and  celebrated  in  all 
Asia.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  city  being  one  mass  of  ruins.  Lat. 
27°  N.  Lo7i.  66° 30'  i^:.  Milton  thus  alludes  to 
its  wealth  in  the  opening  passage  of  the  second 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost :" — 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind." 

Orkans,  o/-natvng,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Doubs,  situated  on  the 
Loue,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Besan9<m.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  Gruyere  cheese.  JPop. 
3500. 

Orne,  cm,  an  inland  department  in  the  N. 
of  France,  comprising  the  former  duchy  of 
Alen^on  and  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy and  l^erche,  and  bordered  by  the  de- 
partments of  Calvados,  Eure,  Eure-and-Loir, 
Mayenne,  Manche,  and  Saithe.  Area.  2355 
square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified  with  ranges  of 
hills  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  abounding 
with  rich  pastures  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers. 
It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which 
are  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Alen9on,  Ar- 
genton,  Domfront,  and  Mortagne.  Alen^on  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Kioers. 
Ihe  principal  are  the  Orne,  the  Mayenne,  the 
Sarthe,  the  Eure,  the  Dive,  the  Toacque,  the 
Isille,  and  the  Item.  Pro.  Wheat,  rye,  oats, 
hemp,  apples,  and  pears.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  roared,  and  fed  on  the  rich  pasture  i 
lands  of  the  departments,  and  the  horses  are  \ 
the  best  in  France.  Fowls,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs  also  form  important  articles  of  commerce. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods,  ironware,  earthenware, 
sugar,  lace,  needles,  and  pins.    Pop.  423,350. 

Orne,  a  small  river  of  France,  which  falls 
into  the  Moselle. — Another,  which,  after  a 
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course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  English  chan- 
nel, about  9  miles  below  Caen. 

Orontes,  o-ron'-tes,  "the  rebellious,"  a  river 
of  tSyria,  now  called  the  Azy,  which  rises  in  the 
plain  which  lies  between  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon,  and  flows  N. 
until  it  reaches  lat.  36°  10'  N.,  when  it  makes  a 
wide  circLut  to  the  W.  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  lat.  36°  2'  N.,  Ion.  35°  58'  E., 
about  14  miles  S.W.  from  Antiodi. 

Oropesa,  o-ro-pai'-sa,  a  name  of  Cochabaniba, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  m 
Bolivia.    {See  Cochabamba.) 

OttosHAZA,  o-ro-sha'-za,  a  town  in  the  E.  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bekes,  34  miles  N.E. 
from  Szegedin.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  district, 
and  has  a  trade  in  cattle.   Fop.  10,000. 

Orrery  and  Kilmqre,  a  barony  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Fop.  18,000. 

Orsova,  New,  or-sho'-oo,  a  town  and  fortress 
of  Little  Wallachia,  on  an  island  in  the  Danube, 
62  miles  N.VV.  from  Krajova.  It  is  a  station 
for  steam-packets,  and  is  close  to  that  part  of 
the  Danube  which  is  called  the  "  Iron  Gate." 
Pop.  3400. 

Orta,  or'-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Capitanata,  26  miles  S.W.  from 
Manfredonia.  Fop.  1500. — Also  the  name  of  a 
Lake,  6  miles  W.  of  Lago  Maggiore,  into 
which  its  suri>lus  waters  are  discharged  by  tho 
river  Toce.  JExt.  8  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  2  miles. 

Orte,  or-te,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  40  miles  N.  from  Rome.  It  is  situated 
on  the  'l  iber. 

Ortegai-,  Cape,  or-tai-gaV,  a  headland  on  tho 
N.  coast  of  fepain.  Lat.  43°  47'  N.  Lon.  7* 
54'  W. 

Ortelsbijrg,  or'-tels-boorg,  a  town  of  East 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  80 
miles  S.E.  from  Konigsberg.  Fop.  2000. — 
Several  engagements  took  place  here  between 
the  French  and  Russians  in  1807. 

Orthez,  or  Okthes,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  situated  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  25  miles 
N.W.  from  Pau.  Manf.  Flannel  and  woollen 
goods,  leather,  and  copper  utensils.  It  carries 
on  a  large  trade  in  cattle,  Bayonne  bams,  and 
goose-feathers.  Fop.  6724. — This  place  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  French  and 
British  in  1814,  in  which  the  latter,  under 
Yv  ellington,  were  victorious. 

Ortler-Spitz,  or  Orteler,  or'-te-ler,  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  abotit  11  miles  S.  from 
Glarus.    Beic/ht.  12,818  feet. 

OiiTON",  or  Overton,  or'-toji,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  600. 

Ortona,  or-to'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  11  miles  from  Chieti. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine.   Fop.  6000. 

Oritro,  o-roo'-ro,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  S. 
America,  200  miles  N.W.  from  Chuquisuca.  It 
has  several  churches  and  c  mvcnts,  and  is  the 
capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name. 
Fop.  5000.— The  surfiice  of  the  De  aktmknt 
consists  chiefly  of  pasture  land,  on  wh.ch  Jarge 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 

Ordst,  o'-roont,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the 
Skager-rack,  lying  ott'  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Gottenburg,  30  miles  N.  from  Gottenbui-g. 
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l^xf.  14  miles  long-,  with  a  breadth  of  10.  Desc. 
Le  vel  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  and  con- 
taining* excellent  pasture  lands  for  cattle:  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  enga.^^ed  in  fishing  and 
reiiring  cattle.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Okvieto,  or-ve-ai'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  61  miles 
N.W.  from  Rome,  at  the  conflueii(;e  of  the 
PMglia  and  the  Chiana.  Its  cathedral  is  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice.    Fop.  80OO. 

<  )RWELii,  or'-ivel,  a  beautiful  river  of  England, 
which  rises  near  Felsham,  in  Sulfolk,  and 
unites  with  the  Stour  from  Manningtree,  to 
form  the  estuary  that  constitutes  the  tine 
harbour  of  Harwich.  The  site  of  the  old  town 
of  Orwell  is  now  covered  by  the  sea. 

Okwhll.  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1500. 

Osage  Mountains,  o'-sry,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Missouri.  Area.  855  squ;ire 
miles.  Fop.  8000. — Also  a  river  and  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  same  state. 

Osborne.    {See  Wight,  Isle  oe.) 

ObCHATZ,  o'-ishatz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  32  miles 
N.W.  from  Dresden.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth, 
yarn,  and  tiles.    Fop.  6000, 

Oeschesleben,  o'-shers-lai-he7i,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Magde- 
burg.   Manf,  Woollen  cloth.    Fop.  4000. 

Oseeo,  OssEEO,or  Lossini,  o-zai'-ro,  an  island 
of  Austria,  belonging  to  Croatia,  lying  off  the 
S.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cherso,  in  the 
Adriatic.  JExt.  20  miles  long,  and  4  broad. 
Fop.  3000. — There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island.  Fojp.  JSot 
known. 

OsiMO,  o-se'-mo,  a  town  of  Italy,  9  miles  S. 
from  Ancona.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  with  a  trade  in  silk  and  corn.  Fop. 
14,000. 

OsMA,  os'-ma,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  joins  the 
Danube  near  Nikopolis. 

OsNABUKG  {Germ.  Osnab-rvck),  os'-7ia-berff, 
a  province  of  Hanover,  occupying  the  W.  part 
of  the  kingdom  between  the  province  of  Aurich 
on  the  N.,  and  Khenish  Prussia  on  the  S.  It 
comprises  the  principality  of  Osnaburg,  the 
counties  of  Lingen  and  Bentheim,  and  the 
circles  of  Emsbuhren  and  Meppcn.  Area.  2122 
square  miles.  Deac.  Level,  and  for  the  most 
part  sandy  and  unproductive.  Fivers.  The 
Ems  and  its  tributaries.  Fro.  Chiefly  hemp 
and  flax,  with  a  little  corn.  Cattle  and  swine 
are  reared,  and  the  province  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  its  haras,  which 
are  cured  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  much 
esteenii^d  in  Holland  and  Germatiy.  Manf. 
Coarse  linen,  and  hosiery.  Fop.  262  316.  The 
principality  v;as  formerly  a  bishopiic,  which 
was  sroverned  alternately  by  a  Konian  Catholic 
and  Protestant  prince-bishop.  The  Protestant 
bishops  were  always  chosen  from  the  princes  of 
the  family  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  The 
territory  wjis  annexed  to  Hanover  in  1802. 

Osnaburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  situated  on 
the  river  Hase,  7i  miles  W.  from  Hanover.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  a  Koman  Catholic  church, 
two  Lutheran  churches,  two  gymnasiums,  one 
for  Protestants,  and  the  otha*  for  Koman 
Catholics,  a  theatre,  barracks,  several  hospitals, 
and  a  magnificent  old  town-hall  in  which  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  in  1648. 
Marf.  Woollen    goods,   linen,   paper,  tiles, 
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leather,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  16,180.  Lat.  52** 
10'  N.    Lon.  8°  E. 

OsNABURGH.  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Ohio,  130  miles  from  Columbus.    Fop.  2500. 

OssA,  os'-sa,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  (ircece, 
in  Thessaly,  immediately  oi  Mount  Pelion, 
and  bounding,  with  the  opposite  chain  of 
Olympus,  the  vale  of  Tempo. 

OssA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govcrnm^^nt 
of  Perm,  situated  at  the  conllu-  nee  ot  the 
Kama  and  Ossanka,  57  miles  S.W.  from  Perm. 
Fop.  20U0. 

OssuN,  os'-su{n),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  7  rriiles  S.W, 
from  Tarbes.  Fop.  3000.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  8th  century,  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

.  OsTASHKOv,  os'-tasTi-lco,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  situated  OB 
Lake  Selighen,  lO'-J  miles  N.W.  from  Tver. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  wood, 
and  the  town  contains  some  magazines  for  salt 
and  spirits,  several  malt  houses  and  tanyards^ 
and  docks  for  sliipbuilding.    Fop.  9000. 

OsTEND,  OS-tend',  a  fortified  town  ot  Belgium, 
in  West  Flanders,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
.North  Sea,  36  miles  N.W.  from  Ghent.  The 
streets  of  Osten<i  are  straight,  and  the  houses  in 
general  well  built,  but  defic  ient  in  height.  It 
has  no  public  edifices  worth  mentioning,  except 
the  town-house  and  citadel.  There  are  many 
fine  public  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  but  the  best  is  the  Digue,  a  breakwater  or 
mole  which  protects  the  harbour.  The  town 
contains  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  school  of 
fine  arts,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  garden  v.'ith- 
out  the  town.  Its  harbour  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Flanders;  but  it  is  shallow,  and 
large  ships  can  only  enter  at  high  water.  It 
communicates  by  canals  with  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Nieuport,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Belgium.  Manf.  Cordage,  soap,  salt,  and  sail- 
cloth. Its  trade  is  chiefly  a  transit  one  between 
the  ii.terior  and  foreign  countries,  particularly 
England.  Fop.  17,000.  Lat.  51°  14'  N.  Lotu 
2°  55'  E. — Ostend  is  remarkable  for  a  very  hmg 
and  obstinate  siege,  from  1601  to  1604,  against 
the  Spaniards,  which  was  ended  by  its  sur- 
render on  honourable  terms.  It  has  regular  steam 
communication  with  London,  and  is  connected 
with  Antwerp  by  the  Great  Belgian  Railway. 

OsTEKODE,  os'-te-rod,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Hilde.sheim,  situated  on  the 
Soese,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  71 
miles  S.E.  from  Hanover.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  table  linen,  tobacco,  soap,  white 
lead,  and  metallic  and  wooden  wares.  The 
town  also  C'mtair.s  several  tanyards,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.    Fop.  0000. 

OsTHEiiT,  ost'-liime,  the  name  of  three  villages 
of  Germany,  two  in  Bavaria  and  one  in  Saxe- 
AVeimar,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

OsTROG,  os'-trog,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  98  miles  W, 
from  Sitomin.   Fnp.  6500. 

^axxiOx^t-nKx,  os-tro-len'-ka,  ^  town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  in  the  province  of  Plock.  situated 
on  the  i\arew,  86  miles  from  Plock,  Fop, 
2000. — This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  con- 
flict between  the  Russians  and  French  in  1806; 
and,  in  1831,  the  Russians  and  Poles  had  an  en- 
gagement hire. 

OsTKovwo,  os-frof'-no,  a  village  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Mohilev,  situated  on  the 
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Dwina,  90  miles  N.W.  from  Mohilev.  Pop. 
2000.— The  llussians  were  defeated  here,  in  1812, 
by  the  French. 

Ostuni,  os-too'-ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  otranto,  46  miles  S.K.  from 
Bari.    It  is  i  bishop's  see.    Pop.  6000. 

OsuNA,  o-jfoo'-nti,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  51  miles  S.K.  from  Seville.  It 
is  an  important  military  post,  and  contains 
three  churches,  several  hospitals,  and  two  bar- 
racks. It  has  a  large  tride  in  wine,  corn,  fruit, 
oil,  capers,  and  articles  made  of  the  esparto 
rush.  Pop.  18,000.— The  town  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  university,  which  was  suppressed  in 
1824. 

OsWALDTWiSTLE,  os'-wald-ivis'-el,  a  town- 
ship of  England,  in  Lancashire.  4  miles  S.E.  Irom 
Blackburn.  Manf.  Cotton-spinninir.  Pop.  8000. 

Oswego,  oit-ive'-go,  a  county  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.S.  Area.  925  square  miles.  Pop. 
65,000. 

Oswego,  a  river  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  which  issues  from  liiike  <  ^neida,  and,  after 
a  course  of  24  miles,  falls  into  Lake  Ontario. 
There  is  a  safe  and  good  harbour  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  with  two  fathoms  depth  of  water. 
The  channel  is  commanded  by  a  well-built  fort, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  river. 

Oswego,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  >  swego,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridg  e  700  feet  in  le  igth,  37  miles 
N.W.  from  Ssracuse.  It  cont;dns  several 
churches,  a  custom-house,  a  court-house,  and 
numerous  schools.  ManJ.  Cotton-spinning, 
tannina:,  and  shi  ^building.    Top.  15,000. 

OswEsrRY,  o>.'-iof^s-fre,  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  Kngland,  in  Shropshire,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Shrewsbury.  It  was  formerly  inclosed  by 
walls,  an- 1  there  are  still  some  remains  of  its 
ou'e  magnificent  castle.  The  chief  public 
buildings  aie  tne  church,  town-hall,  prison, 
theatre,  and  the  mnrket  p!a -e.  It  has  a  free 
grammar-school,  and  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. Manf.  Paper,  malt,  and  brii.ks. 
Pop.  9357. — It  has  a  station  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Railway.  The  name  of  this 
town  is  taken  from  Oswald,  the  king  of  North- 
umbria,  who  was  slain  here  in  the  early  part  of 
the  7th  century,  in  a  battle  fought  with  the 
ferocious  Fenda,  king  of  Mercia. 

Otago,  o-ta'-go,  a  province  of  New  Zealand, 
which  occupies  the  s,  part  of  New  Munsier  or 
Middle  Island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement 
are  lor  the  most  part  Scotchmen.  Pop.  Esti- 
mated at  50,000,  including  50)0  natives. — 
DuNEDiN  is  its  principal  town,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population.  It  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  Otago  Harbour  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  th'.'  island. 

Otaheite,  or  Tahiti,  o'-ta-he'-te,  the  largest 
of  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  were  frequently  visited  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  named  by  hitn  the  Society  Islands.  Ext. 
About  120  miles  in  cir^'umfercnee.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  450  square  miles.  Besc.  It  consists  of 
two  peninsulas,  connected  by  a  low  isthuius 
about  three  miles  in  width,  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  wholly  uncultivated,  though  no 
part  of  the  island  seems  more  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  of  admitting  the  plough,  if  cleared 
from  wood.  The  soil  of  the  low  lands,  and  ot 
the  valleys  which  run  up  trom  the  sea  between 
the  mountains,  is  rem<irkably  fertile,  consisting 
of  a  rich  blackish  mould,  covered  with  trees  that 
bear  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  plantains,  and 
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eve-apples,  besides  a  great  variety  of  others. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  grow  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  are,  in  most  places,  covered  to  their 
very  tops  with  wood;  while  other  parts  are 
overspread  with  bamboos  of  great  length,  as 
well  as  ferns  and  reeds,  which  grow  with  the 
utmost  luxuriance.  The  hills  are  very  steep, 
and  rise  in  some  parts  into  mo\mtains  that  are 
almost  inaccessible,  but  the  soil  is  everywhere 
productive  of  plantains,  yams,  and  a  multitude 
oi  wild  roots  growing  spontaneously,  and  some- 
times used  for  food.  In  these  higher  regions 
two  kinds  of  sandal-wood  are  found,  yellow  and 
dark-coloured ;  from  which  the  natives  chiefly 
extract  the  perfume  for  the  cocoa-nut  oil  with 
which  they  anoint  themselves.  Inhibitantg. 
These  are  above  the  common  size;  the  chiefs 
especially  b  ing  very  tall,  and  seldom  under  six 
feet  in  heiifht.  The  men  are  tall,  strong,  and 
well  proporti(med.  Tlie  women  of  the  superior 
rank  are  also  in  general  above  t  he  average  height 
of  Englishwomen;  but  those  of  the  lower  classes 
are  below  it,  and  some  of  them  are  very  small. 
Their  natural  complexion  is  a  kind  of  clear  olive 
or  brunette.  Their  manners,  institutions,  and 
religion  are  altogether  those  of  savages,  ttiough 
(;ons;d  -r.ibie  improv  meut  has  been  effect  d  by 
the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Lat.  of  Point 
Venus,  17°  29'  S.  Lon.  149°  29'  W.— The  French 
claim  a  protectorate  over  this  island  and  the 
islands  of  Wallis  and  Gambler,  it  was  taken 
possession  of  bv  them  in  1846. 

Othkys,  Moujvt,  o'-thrisfy  a  chain  forming 
the  N.  frontier  of  Greece.  Its  heijrht  varies 
between  4U0Q  and  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Otisco,  o-tis'-ko,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  iSew 
York,  11  miles  from  Syracuse.    Pop.  2000. 

Otlky,  ot'-le,  a  neat  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  We-t  Riding  of  Yorkshii  c,  situated  on  the 
Wharf,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Leeds.  It  has  a 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
grammar-school,  and  mechanics'  institute. 
Manf.  Worsted  yarn  and  paper.    Pop.  5000. 

Otranto,  or  Terra  d'Otkanto,  o-frau'-to,  a 
province  of  Naples  forming  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Italy,  havhig  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  the  VV. 
and  the  Adri  itic  on  the  E.  It  is  the  "heel  of 
the  Italian  boot."  Area.  2883  square  miles. 
Pop.  401,488. 

Otranto,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Naples, 
situated  in  the  f)rovince  and  on  the  headland  of 
the  same  name,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Lecce.  Pop 
2032. 

Otranto,  Cape,  is  on  the  Strait  op  Otranto, 
a  channel  44  miles  across,  which  connects  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Zat.  40° 
8'  N.    Lon.  18°  29'  E. 

Otricoli,  o-tre'-ko-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Papal  States,  37  miles  N.  from  Kome.  Pop. 
1528. — The  Neapolitans  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  its  neighl)ourhood  in  1798. 

Otsego,  ot-se'-go,  a  county  in  the  central  part 
of  New  York,  U.S.  Area",  892  square  miles. 
Pop.  50,000.— Also  a  Lake  of  the  United  States, 
70  miles  W.  from  Albany.  Ext.  9  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  2. 

Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  ot'-ta-zoa,  a  river 
of  Canada,  formed  by  a  number  of  headstreams 
which  enter  Lake  Temiscaming.  The  head- 
stream  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ottawa 
river  rises  in  lat.  48°  .\'.,  /on.  78°  30'  W.,  and 
enters  the  lake  at  its  N.  extremity.  The 
river  then  issues  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake. 
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and  after  a  course  of  600  miles,  it  expands  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  joins  the  St 
Lawrence  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Montreal. — Also  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Michigan.  Area.  828  square  miles.  Fop. 
6000. 

Otteeburit,  ot'-fer-hurn,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  situated  on  the  Otter,  20 
miles  N.  from  Hexham.  Fop.  378. — About 
half  a  mile  from  this  place  is  an  obelisk  which 
marks  the  spot  where  lOarl  Douglas  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  13S8. 

Ottery  St.  Mahy,  of  te-re,  an  irregularly- 
built  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated 
on  the  Utter,  10  miles  N.E.  Irom  Exeter.  The 
principal  building  is  the  parish  church,  a 
spacious  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which 
contains  many  old  but  handsome  monuments. 
There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school  in  the 
town,  called  the  King's  School.  Manf.  Silk 
goods  and  cordage.  Fop.  4340.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Coleridge,  the  poet. 

OuDE,  oud  or  ood,  an  extensive  province  of 
Hindostan,  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul,  E,  by  Behar, 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  North- West  Provinces 
and  bohilcund.  Area.  Estim  ;ted  at  about 
23,750  square  miles.  Desc.  The  whole  surface 
is  flat,  extremely  fertile,  and  well  watered  by 
the  large  rivers  which  intersect  the  country. 
Rivers.  The  Gogra,  the  Goomtee,  the  Chowka, 
and  Ganges,  which  runs  along  its  western 
boundary.  There  are  besides,  numerous 
smaller  streams  and  several  lakes.  Climate. 
Dry,  but  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  south,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  natives  often  attain  a  great  age.  Zoology, 
The  tigor,  wolf,  flying-fox,  and  hyena  are  found 
in  Oude,  while  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects  exist 
in  great  variety.  The  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs  of  the  country  are  also  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  varied.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and 
a  variety  of  other  grains ;  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
indis:o,  hemp,  mustard,  tobacco,  and  poppies, 
from  which  opium  is  extracted.  It  is  also 
celebrated  lor  its  grapes,  mangoes,  and  other 
i'ruits.  Oxen  are  exclusively  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  the  domestic  animals 
generally  consist  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
Minerals,  in  some  of  the  districts  saltpetre 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  lapis 
lazuli.  Manf.  A  variety  of  cotton  cloths,  and 
a  coarse  kind  of  flannel,  paper,  glass,  anci 
bows,  arrows,  shields,  matchlocks,  and  swords; 
but  it  is  not  celebrated  for  any  peculiar  manu- 
facture, unless  it  be  cotton  carpets.  Fop. 
8,671,075;  comprising  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos of  all  castes.  Lat.  l^etween  25°  31'  and 
29°  6'  N.  Lon.  Between  79°  45'  and  83°  11'  E. 
Oude  was  formerly  governed  by  a  native  prince, 
under  the  control  of  the  British  government, 
who  had  a  p  .litical  agent  in  residence  at  his 
court,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  protect 
him.  In  1849,  an  armed  force,  of  the  strength 
of  about  6000  men,  was  maintained  by  the 
British  in  the  province.  In  1856,  Ou'le  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in 
India,  in  consequence  of  the  mismaniigement  of 
the  country,  that  resulted  from  the  vices  and 
profligacy  of  the  king  of  Oude,  and  other 
brandies  of  the  royal  family.  The  act  of 
annexation  is  said  to  have  been  one  ot  the 
cause -i  which  brought  about  the  Indian  Mutiny 
of  1857. 

Oude,  or  Ayodhya,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
above  province,  situated  on  the  Gogra  river,  53 
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miles  E.  from  Lucknow,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  place  of  great  size  and  importance,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  places  of  antiquity,  and  con- 
tains the  temple  of  a  monkev  god.  Fop.  8000. 
ia^.  26°50'N.    ion.  82°  10' E. 

OuDENARDE  (Fr.  Audenarbe),  oo'-de-vard^ 
a  town  of  Belgium,  in  hast  Flanders,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Scheldt,  14  miles  S.W. 
from  Ghent.  It  contains  a  town-hall  and 
several  churches,  which  display  great  architec- 
tural beauty.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 
Fo/).  6300. — It  is  noted  lor  the  memorable  vic- 
tory gained  over  the  b  rench,  in  1708,  by  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

OuEN,  St.,  oo'-a,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000. —  i  he  most  famous 
is  4  miles  N.W.  from  Paris,  where  Louis  XV41I. 
signed  the  declaration  of  St.  Ouen,  on  May  2iid, 
1814. 

OuFA,  or  Ufa,  oo'-fay  a  city  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  capital  of  the'government  of  Orenburg, 
situated  on  the  Biclaia,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Oufa,  200  miles  N.K.  from  Orenburg,  it 
has  seven  churches  and  two  convents.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  '1  artars.  Fop.  6003.  Lat, 
54°  42'  N.  Lon.  56°  18'  E.— Also  a  Rivkr, 
which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and,  after 
a  course  of  400  miles,  joining  the  Bielaia  near 
Oufa. 

OuNDLE,  oun'-del,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the  Nen,  24 
miles  N.E.  from  Northampton.  It  has  a  spacious 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
free  grammar-school  founded  in  1556,  a  town- 
hall,  a  market-house,  and  several  almshouses. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  district.  Fop. 
5300. — It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway. 

OuRAL,  or  Ural  Mountains,  oo'-ral,  a  lofty 
and  extensive  range  of  mountains  which  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Kurope  and  Asia.  They  extend  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  through  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg on  the  from  lat.  50°  to  68°  30'  iN[.  If, 
however,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  travers- 
ing the  inlands  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  ending  in 
the  elevated  grounds  between  Aral  and  Caspian 
seas,  they  cover  an  extent  of  ground  reaching 
from  lat.  47°  to  77°  N.  The  (Jural  mountains 
are  rich  in  o:old  and  other  metals. 

UUKGA,  Urga,  or  Kuran,  oor'-ga,  a  city  of 
Mongolia,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  tlie  river 
Selenga,  on  the  grand  route  from  Kiachta  to 
Fekin,  165  miles  S.  from  Kiachta.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  civil  government  of  Mongolia,  and 
contains  many  colleges  and  temples  belonging 
to  the  followers  of  Lamaism.   Fop.  7000. 

OuRiQUE,  oo'-re-kai,  a  town  oi  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alemtejo,  33  miles  S.W.  from 
Bcja.  Fop.  2300.— Alphon.<o  I.  defeated  the 
Moors  near  this  place  in  1139. 

Ouro-Preto,  or  Villa  Kic\,  oo-ro-prai'-io, 
a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of  xVJinas 
Gcracs,  170  miles  iN .  from  K'io  de  Janeiro.  Fo}). 
9000. — There  are  some  gold  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  worked  by  English  com- 
panies. 

Ouse,  ooz,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  forms  the  princii:al  branch  of  the  num- 
ber, and  the  stream  which  receives  all  the 
waters  in  the  north-eastern  district  of  York- 
shire. It  flows  through  Yorkshire,  and,  after  a 
I  course  of  60  miles,  unites  with  the  i  reut  from 
i  Lincolnshire  to  form  the  Huraber. — 2.  Ous^a 
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Great,  a  river  of  iNorthamptonshire,  which, 
after  a  course  of  160  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Lynn  Kegis, — 3.  Ouse,  Little,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Suffolk,  and  falls  into  the  Great  Ouse. 

Ouse,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which,  after 
a  course  of  130  miles,  falls  into  Lake  Erie  at 
Sherbrooke. 

OvENDEN-,  ov'-fn-den,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles 
from  Halifax.  Manf.  Chiefly  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  11,067. 

OvKNs  EivEB,  uv'-ens,  a  river  of  S.E.  Aus- 
tralia, in  Victoria,  which  unites  with  the  Hume 
or  Upper  Murray  to  form  the  Murray. 

OvERFLACQUE,  o'-ver-JlaJc,  an  island  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  situated 
between  two  arms  of  the  Maas,  at  their  entrance 
into  the  North  Sea.  Ext.  25  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  7  miles. 

OvEKTON,  o'-ver-ton,  several  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1600. 

(JvEETOi^,  a  county  on  the  N.  side  of  West 
Tennessee,  U.S.  Area.  525  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,600. 

OvEKTOis",  a  town  and  parish  of  N.  Wales,  in 
Flintshire,  situated  in  a  detached  portion  of  that 
county  lying  on  the  S.E.  border  of  Denbigh- 
shire, 6  miles  S.E.  from  Wrexham.  Pop. 
1397. 

OvERYssEL,  o-ver-h'-sel,  a  province  of  Hol- 
land, having  Drenthe  and  Friesland  on  the  N., 
the  Zuyder-zce  and  Gelderland  on  the  W.  and 
S.,  and  Hanover  and  Westphalia  on  the  E. 
Area.  130S  square  miles.  Besc.  liCvel  and  low, 
containing  large  tracts  of  marshy  ground. 
JRicers.  The  Ys?el,  ttie  Zwarte  Water,  the 
Veclihte,  and  the  Schiepbeek;  all  slow  streams, 
and  more  like  large  canals  than  rivers.  Pro. 
Corn,  flax,  vegetables,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared 
and  fed  in  the  province,  and  much  butter 
and  cheese  is  made  for  exportation.  Mavf. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  baskets  and 
other  articles  in  wickerwork,  paper,  mats,  and 
iron  goods.   Poj?,  24,183. 

OviEDO,  o-ve-ai'-do,  an  inland  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  province  of  Asturias, 
and  under  that  title  still  gives  the  title  of  prince 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Situated  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nalow,  55 
miles  N.W.  from  Leon.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  an  elegant  cathedral,  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  rich  in  vases,  relics,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  churches  of  San  Miguel 
and  Santa  Maria  are  also  well  built.  It  has, 
besides  these,  several  other  churches,  a  uni- 
versity, an  ancient  aqueduct,  an  episcopal 
palace,  with  some  monasteries,  and  convents, 
two  hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  several  schools. 
Manf.  Leather,  hats,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
an  1  arms.  Pop.  11.000. — During  the  early  do- 
minion of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  this  place  was 
the  principal  refu^'o  of  the  Christians. 

OvocA.    {See  Avoca.) 

Owen,  two  coimlics  in  the  United  States. — 1. 
In  Kentucky.  Area.  289  square  miles.  Fop. 
13,000.-2.  In  Indiana.  Area.  450  square 
miles.   Fop.  14,376. 

OwRAM,  o'-ram,  two  contiguous  townships  of 
England,  in  the  VV,  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  distin- 
guished as  North  Owrara  and  South  Owrani,  2 
miles  i\.E.  from  Halifax.    Fop.  united,  24,000. 

Owyhee,  or  Hawaii,  o-toi  -he'  an  island  in 
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the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  E.,  and  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  It  is  tri- 
angular in  shape.  Area,  Estimated  at  500O 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  volcanic. 
There  are  several  lofty  peaks  in  the  mountain 
ranges  which  surround  the  table-land  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  among  which  is  Mauna  Ro3, 
an  active  volcano,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
13,175  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  many 
parts  there  are  traces  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
the  ground  being  everywhere  covered  with 
cinders  and  intersected  in  many  places  with 
black  streaks,  which  seem  to  mark  the  course  oi 
a  lava  stream  that  has  flowed  not  many  ages 
back  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore.  Fro, 
Sugarcane,  bread-fruit,  sandal-wood,  and  nu- 
merous tropical  productions.  Fop.  Estimated 
at  40,000.  Lat.  of  S.  point,  18°  67'  N.  Lon. 
155°  44'  W.  It  was  on  this  island  that  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Cook  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  mis- 
understanding, or  sudden  impulse  of  revenge 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  on  Sunday,  the  14th 
of  February,  1779.  It  has  since  been  fre- 
quently visited  by  difi'erent  navigators. 

Oxenhope,  ox'-en-hope,  a  hamlet  of  England, 
in  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Bradford.    Manf.  Worsted.    Fop.  2880. 

Oxford,  a  city  ot  Oxfordshire,  the  chief  town 
of  the  county,  which  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  49  miles  JN.W.  from  London. 
It  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Isis,  as  the 
Thames  is  called  here,  and  Cherwell,  which 
nearly  encompass  the  city,  and  which  are 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  very  little  of  which 
now  remains.  From  Magdalen  Bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Cherwell,  the  High  Street  extends 
W,,  under  different  names,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  city.  At  Quatre  Vols,  or  Carfax 
Church,  this  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  St, 
Giles's,  the  other  principal  street;  and  from 
these  main  branches  most  of  the  other  minor 
streets  diverge  in  different  directions.  The 
High  Street  is  elegant  and  spacious,  but  the 
other  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  and 
the  houses  are  crowded  together.  Of  the  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  the  university  first 
demands  notice.  It  consists  of  nineteen  colleges, 
five  halls,  and  a  private  hall,  each  of  which 
forms  an  establishment  within  itself,  having  its 
own  students  and  teachers,  and  its  own  revenues 
and  regulations :  while  they  are  all  united  under 
the  government  of  the  university,  of  which 
they  form  the  members.  The  university  acts  as 
a  corporate  body,  under  a  charter  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  officers  by  which  the  university  is  imme- 
diately governed  are  the  chancellor,  the  high 
steward,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  two  proctors, 
each  of  whom  has  several  duties  to  perform 
relative  to  the  interests  of  the  university.  The 
duty  of  the  chancellor  is,  under  the  queen,  to 
su.perintend,  in  every  respect,  the  interest  of 
the  univcrsTty;  f  r  which  purpose  he  is  endowed 
with  ample  powers  by  the  house  of  convocation. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  1  igh  steward  to  assist 
the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  proctors, 
and  executively  under  the  chancellor,  to  defend 
the  privileges  and  laws  of  the  university.  The 
vice-chancellor's  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
due  performance  of  university  regulations;  to 
call  convocations,  congregations,  and  courts; 
to  license  taverns,  and  to  expel  delinquents. 
He  chooses  four  deputies,  termed  pro-vice-chan- 
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cellors,  one  of  whom  supplies  his  place  in  the 
ease  of  sickness  or  ab  ence.  The  two  proctors 
assist  the  vice-chancellor  in  the  Houses  of  Con- 
vocation and  Ct  n-rre^-ation,  and  are  aided  in 
their  turn  by  four  pro- proctors  in  preservinfj 
the  peace  of  the  university,  and  repressing-  out- 
breaks and  disturbances  excited  by  the  under- 
graduates. They  have  also  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing summary  punishment  for  any  breach  of  the 
statutes  of  the  university  by  imposing  lines, 
impositions,  or  confinement  within  the  bounds 
of  the  colleges,  which  is  usually  termed  "  gating" 
or  "  being  gated,"  There  are,  besides,  public 
lecturers  an  !  professors  of  divinity,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  civil  law,  medicine,  modern  history, 
botany,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, ancient  history,  anatomy,  music,  Arabic, 
poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  common  law,  and  che- 
mistry. Ihere  are,  in  all,  40  professors  and 
readers,  besides  teachers  oi  languages,  some  of 
whom  lecture  in  the  "schools,"  for  which  new 
buildings  have  been  recently  constructed.  There 
are  four  terms  kept  in  the  year  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  degrees  are  taken  in  divinity,  law, 
physic,  music,  and  the  arts.  The  names  of  the 
colleges  are  All  Souls,  which  was  foimded  in 
the  year  1437,  by  Henry  Chichele,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  a  warden,  40  fellows,  two  chap- 
lains, and  six  clerks  and  choristers.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  two  spacious  courts  ;  one  of  these  con- 
tains the  chapel  and  hall  on  the  southern  side, 
and  the  splendid  library  of  40,000  volumes  on 
the  nortli.  1  alliol  College,  of  which  Wicklilfe 
was  once  master,  was  lounded  by  John  Balliol, 
the  father  of  the  Scottish  king  of  that  name, 
about  the  year  12  3.  Brazenose  College  was 
founded  in  1509.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
large  brazen  nose,  whii  h  was  fixed  on  the  door 
of  an  ancient  hall  hi  the  college,  to  serve  as  a 
knocker.  Christchurch  College  was  founded 
by  Cardinal  VVolsey  in  1525.  The  buildings 
consist  chiefly  of  the  cathedral,  two  spacious 
quadrans-les,  and  two  smaller  courts :  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  quadrangles  is  classical  and 
imposing.  The  chapel,  which  serves  as  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
college.  The  ch'cf  parts  of  the  buildhiar  can  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  is  that  of  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  college  has  a  tower,  containing  "Great 
Tom,"  a  bell  that  weighs  17,000 lbs.;  a  magnifi- 
cent hall,  aiid  picture  gallery.  Corpus  Christi, 
founded  in  1516,  by  Bi  hop  Fox,  consisted  at 
first  of  one  large  quadrangle,  with  a  chapel, 
hall,  and  library;  but  various  additions  have 
since  been  made.  Exeter  College  was  founded 
in  1314;  Jesus  College  in  1571,  by  Hugh 
Price,  a  Welshman ;  and  Lincoln  Cdllege  in 
1427.  Magdalen  College  is  one  of  the  noblest 
institutions  and  most  interesting  buildings 
in  the  university :  it  was  founded  in  1458 
by  William  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  whole  has  an  air  of  venerable  gran- 
deur. The  chapel  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  its  hail  has  been  the  banqueting-room 
of  many  Englisli  sovereigns.  Mcrton  College 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  incorporated  estab- 
lishments in  the  university.  It  was  founded 
in  1264  by  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of 
Kochester  end  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  at  Maldon  in  Surrey,  and 
removed  to  Oxford  10  years  after,  t  he  chapel 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  which  the  university  can  boast.  New 
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College  was  founded  in  1336  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester.  It  consists  of 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  with  a  chapel,  hall,  and 
library,  a  fine  ranjre  of  cloisters,  and  a  series  of 
additional  buildings  in  a  second  quadranf;le  for 
the  use  of  students.  Oriel  college  was  founded 
in  1326  l-y  Adam  de  Brom,  archdeacon  ol'Sio\v; 
Pembroke  College  in  1624;  Queen's  Collece  in 
1340,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  con  lessor  of  Queen 
Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  III.  St.  John's* 
College  in  1555,  by  Sir  Thomas  White;  which  ia 
formed  of  two  quadrangles,  mostly  in  the  Gothiii 
style.  Trinity  College,  in  1554,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pope.  University  college  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  King  Alfred  in  872:  it  was  revived 
by  William  of  Durham  about  1249.  Wadham 
College  was  founded  in  1613 :  it  consists  of  a 
single  quadrangle,  130  feet  square,  Worcester 
Colle?e  in  1714,  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  of  Bentley, 
in  Worcestershire.  The  architecture  of  the 
whole  of  the  collegiate  buildhigs  is  of  a  chaste 
and  noble  character.  The  halls  of  the  university 
were  originally  private  houses,  erected  by  citizens 
of  Oxford,  and  rented  by  the  students  for  their 
accommodation.  After  thefoundation  of  colleges, 
they  diminished  in  number,  and  sunk  into 
neglect  :  five,  however,  still  remain,  and  have 
been  improved  by  benefactions ;  viz.,  St.  Alban, 
St.  p]dmund,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  built  on  the 
site  of  Hertford  College,  and  New  Inn.  To  these 
a  private  hall  has  been  lately  ad(ied,  which  is 
known  as  Charley's  F*rivate  tiall.  Of  the  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  university,  the 
public  schools  form,  together  with  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  picture-gallery,  a  splendid 
quadrangle.  In  these  schools,  which  were  erected 
in  the  15th  century,  the  professors  read  lectures 
in  the  several  sciences.  I  he  iiodleian,  or  puiilic 
library,  founded  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  restored  and  greatly  augmented  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  now  contains  a  collection  of 
books  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  Europe ;  it  consists  of  upwards  of 
250,000  volumes  and  20,000  MSS.  The  theatre 
is  a  magnificent  building,  on  the  plan  of  the 
theatre  of  Marccllus,  at  Rome,  The  Clarendon 
printing-house  is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice, 
which  was  built  in  1711,  to  furnish  suitable 
premises  for  the  University  press,  Tiie  Radcliffe 
Library,  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  universi;y,  was  founded  by  Dr,  Radelitfe, 
and  completed  in  1749.  The  Ashmolean  Museum 
was  founded  in  1682,  by  Klias  Ashmole,  for  the 
reception  of  rare  productions,  both  natural  and 
artificial.  The  astronomical  observatory  is  an 
elegant  structure.  Besides  St.  Mary's  Church, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  university  attend 
divine  service,  Oxford  contains  many  other 
churches,  and  places  of  worship  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
other  nonconformists.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town  and  county  hall  and  gaol, 
the  city  bridewell,  the  Kadcliife  Infirmary,  the 
music-room,  and  the  general  market  There  are 
also  several  charity  schools,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  chihiren  are  clothed  and  taught. 
The  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  exceedingiy  bcautilul. 
There  is  a  handsome  memorial  cross  to  the 
memory  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  near 
Balliol  College,  before  which  thi^se  prelates  were 
burnt  at  the  stake.  Pop.  27,560,  Lat.  51^  46f 
N.  Lo7i.  r  15'  \V,— The  early  history  of  Oxford 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  no  credit  can  be 
given  to  any  accounts  of  it  before  the  reign  of 
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Alfred.— During  the  civil  war,  the  loyal  city  was 
for  a  long-  time  the  head-qu  irters  of  King 
Charles  I.  It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  UaiUvay. 

( >xroKD,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Maine,  U.S. 
Area.  1876  square  miles.  Top.  4'>,u00  — The 
jiarue  also  of  various  townships  in  the  Us  ited 
St.a  es,  none  of  them  wiih  a  population  above 
4000. 

Oxfordshire,  one  of  the  central  counties  r>f 
Fi>i,Hand,  b^.undcd  on  the  E.  by  liuckingliam- 
shire,  VV.  by  the  county  of  Gloucester,  8.,  S.W., 
and  S.  K.  by  Berkshire,  N.  by  Northamptonshire, 
from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Cherwell, 
andN.W.  by  Warwickshire.  Area.  739  square 
miles.  Besc.  Considerably  diversified  by  ranges 
of  low  hills.  In  its  S.  districts  especially,  it 
possesses  a  pleasing-  alternation  of  hill  and  dale, 
but  in  the  centre  the  surface  is  flat  and  level. 
In  the  N.  and  paiticularly  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
county,  stone  fences  supply  the  places  of  the 
neatl\  trimmed  hedges  of  thorn  that  are  common 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  eye  is  often 
fatigued  by  the  rude  and  monotonous  character 
of  the  s-ceiiery.  Riverx.  The  'lliamos,  or  Isis, 
the  Cherwell,  the  Evenlode,  the  Thame,  the 
Glyme,  and  the  Windrush.  All  these  unite 
at  differents  points,  and  eventually  constitute 
the  'I'haraes.  Fro.  Grain  of  all  sorts,  with 
turnips  and  grass.  Among  the  crops  that  are 
partially  or  generally  cultivated  are  lentils,  rape, 
cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  chicory.  Rhu- 
barb is  grown  near  Drayton.  The  meadow  lands, 
for  the  richness  of  which  this  county  was  wont 
to  be  famed,  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  extent 
by  the  progress  of  cultivation.  Oxfordshire  is 
said  by  Camden  to  have  been  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  woods;  and  even  at  present  it  is 
better  supplied  with  trees  than  almost  any  other 
county  of  England.  Large  numbers  of  sheep 
are  bred  and  fed,  and  cattle,  calves,  and  !«wine 
are  reared  and  fattened  for  the  London  markets. 
Mineraln.  Unimportant.  Medicinal  springs  are 
of  common  occurrence,  among  wliich  the  various 
kincfs  of  clialybeate  water  chiefly  frevail.  Man/. 
Lace,  gloves,  and  blankets.  Its  trade  is  faci- 
litated by  the  Oxford  Canal,  which  traverses  the 
county  from  N.  to  S.,  and  connects  the  Thames 
with  the  Coventry  Canal,  which  is  again  con- 
nected with  the  Mer>ey, Severn,  and  Trent,  The 
Great  Western  Railway  also  traverse-;  a  portion 
of  this  county.  Fop.  170,944.— Oxfordshire  does 
not  offer  such  a  held  for  antiquarian  research  as 
several  other  counties.  Some  curious  British 
coins  however,  have  been  found  within  its  limits. 
Its  original  inhabitants  were  the  Dobuni,  who 
are  said  to  have  submitted  immediately  to  their 
Eoman  conquerors,  and  to  have  lived  with  them 
on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship  as  long  as  the 
island  remained  under  their  dominion. 

OxiA,  ox-i'-a,  one  of  the  smaller  Ionian  islands, 
lying  oh'  Cape  Skropha,  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Is'orthei  n  Greece.  Mxt.  3  miles  long,  and  about 
a  mi  e  in  breadth. 

Oxus,  A  MOO,  or  Z moo's,  ox' -us,  a-moo',  a  river 
of  Central  Asia,  running  principally  through 
Independent  Tartary.  It  rises  in  the  high  table- 
landcf  Pamir,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Tibet  and  Kunduz  and  Bokhara.  After  flowing 
through  the  vast  plain  of  Southern  Bokhara, 
and  an  extensive  desert  tract,  which  iorms  the 
l^'.W.  part  cf  Khiva,  it  falls  after  a  course  of 
more  than  i20U  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Oystkr  Bay,  ois'-ter,  a  township  of  N  ew  York* 
U.S.,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Long  Island 
30  miles  N.E.  from  New  York.  It  lias  constant 
steam  communication  with  New  York,  and  forms 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire  i  ity.   Fop.  7000. 

Oyster  Cr'  F.k,  two  rivers  in  N.  Carolina  and 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  both  of  which  run  into  the 
Atlantic. 

OzAKK,  o-zarTc',  a  mountain-chain  of  N. 
America,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Appala- 
chians Iroin  the  Missouri,  near  the  Osage,  to  the 
Lied  River.  The  ran>;e  commences  in  Texas, 
and  terminates  in  Missouri  after  traversing  tiie 
state  of  Arkansas  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 

OziERi,  ods-zi-air'-e,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Sassari.  it  has  a 
college,  a  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Fop. 
8000. 

OzoRKOv,  o-zoY-Tcof,  a  town  of  Poland,  on 
the  Bzura,  76  miles  S.W.  from  Warsaw.  Fop, 
5200. 
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Pabbay,  pab'-hai,  the  name  of  three  small 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  30. 

Pachete,  pa-che'-te,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Area.  4792 
square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  and  covered  with  forest  and  jungle.  Fro. 
Rice,  and  other  crops.  Fop.  Unascertained. 
Lat.  Between  23°  6'  and  23^  54'  N.  Lon.  Be- 
tween 85°  52'  and  87°  10'  E. 

Pacific,  pd-cif'-ik,  a  name  given  by  the 
Spanish  navigator  Magalhaens,  to  the  sea  which 
lies  between  Asia  and  America.  At  the  equator, 
which  is  its  widest  part,  it  is  about  ll,00u  miles 
across.  Its  area  is  computed  at  upwards  of 
70,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than 
all  the  dry  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

\^A.T)T>iiiQios,  p)dd'-di)ig-ton,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Aiiddlesex,  forming  a  N.W.  suburb  of 
Lonuon,  about  3  miles  from  bt.  Paul's.  It  con- 
tains the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way.    Fop.  75,784. 

PADiiKBORN",  pa'-der-born,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Minden,  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Minden.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  founded  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who  sometimes  resided  here,  and  it  possesses 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  a  gymnasium. 
Fop.  10,763.— This  town  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Hanseatic  League. 

Padstow,  pad'-sto,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall,  with  a  harbour  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  27  miles  N.E.  from  Falmouth, 
and  imports  iron  and  coal,  and  exports  corn, 
malt,  slate,  tin,  and  sand.   Pop.  2300. 

Fadua,  pad'-iL-a  (Ital.  Padova,  pa'-do-va), 
a  delegation  or  province  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  government  of  Venice,  surrounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Vicenza,  Treviso,  Venice,  Rovigo, 
and  Verona.  Area.  831  square  miles.  Fop. 
315,000.— It  is  watered  by  the  IJrenta,  the  Bac- 
chiglione,  and  several  smaller  streams. 

pAhUA,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  above  province,  in  the  government  of  Venice, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brenta  and 
the  Bacchiglione,  22  miles  W.  from  Venice.  It 
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is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  bastions 
and  a  broad  ditch,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
canals  ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  dirty, 
and  ill-pavod.  The  houses  are,  however,  in 
g-encral  lofty  and  well-built,  and  several  of  the 
put 'lie  edifices  are  possessed  of  considci  able 
architectural  beauty.  The  town-house,  or  palace 
of  justice,  is  a  larg-e  and  tnag-nitivCnt  building-, 
in  the  form  of  an  oblon<^  quadrangle,  its  roof 
has  a  span  of  nearly  90  feet,  and  is  unsupported 
by  anything"  excepi  the  walls  on  which  it  rests. 
It  is  adorned  externally  witn  galleries  supported 
on  pillars  of  marble.  The  interior  contains 
some  fresco  paintings  and  a  bust  of  l.ivy.  A  ear 
the  town-liouse  is  the  palace  of  the  I'ouesta,  or 
governor  of  the  city,  remarkable  for  its  saloon 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  for  its  valuable  paint- 
ings. The  palace  of  the  commandant  is  re- 
markable for  its  architecture,  and  has  a  tower 
attached  to  it,  in  which  is  a  curious  clock,  which 
exhibits  all  the  aspects  and  changes  of  the  moon 
as  tiicy  occur.  The  churches,  monasteries,  and 
convents  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are 
handsome  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  not 
possessed  of  a  handsome  or  imposing  exterior, 
but  it  is  decorated  internally  with  superb  paint- 
ings and  sculpture.  A  large  library  is  attached 
to  it  wnich  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
Besides  these  the  city  contains  a  large  public 
library,  an  episcopal  palace,  an  anatomical 
school,  a  museum,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  university,  founded  in  1228,  was  at  one 
time  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Its  build- 
ings may  be  classed  among  the  finest  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  There  are  also  several  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  the 
senate  of  Venice.  Manf.  VVoolien  goods,  silk, 
ribbons,  and  leather.  Pop.  50,000.— Tasso  and 
Columbus  were  educated  at  the  university  of 
Padua.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Livy  and  LJel- 
zoni  the  traveller.  In  1857  an  earthquake 
overthrew  a  large  part  of  the  town  and  destroy  ed 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  between  Viccnza  and  Venice. 

Pagancio,  'pa-gan'-cho,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  apopidation 
above  2200. 

Pag-o,  pa' -go,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero,  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Croatia,  and  belonging  to  that  division  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Area.  106  square  miles.  It 
exports  wine  and  salt.  Pop.  d<700.— Also  the 
name  of  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  which 
has  a  population  of  2000. 

Pago,  or  Pajo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  Principato  Ultra,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Benevento.    Top.  2200. 

Pahang,  pa-havg',  a  town  and  district  of 
Malacca,  on  the  E.  coast,  of  which  the  former  is 
about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  lat. 
3^30'N.  Pop.  JNot  known. — The  district  has 
a  population  estimated  at  about  50,000,  and  ex- 
ports gold  and  other  valuable  metals.  Lat. 
between  2°  and  4°  N.  Lon.  between  103°  and 
10i°  E. 

Pahlimpore,  pa'-lim-por' y  a  small  state  of 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  producing 
wheat,  rice,  and  sugar.  Lat.  between  23^  57' 
and  24^  41'  N.  Lon.  between  71°  51'  and  72° 
45'  h^.— Also  a  town  of  India,  in  Guzerat.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Painswick,  pains'-wik,  an  irregularly-built 
market-town  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire, 
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situated  on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Stroud 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester,  'i'he  clmi  ch  has 
a  lower  and  spire  174  leet  high.  Ma)i/:  VVoollca 
cloth.    Pop.  32:^9. 

Taint,  ;>ic/i//(f,  the  name  of  numerous  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  30(;0. 

Paisley,  pain' -I e,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Scotland,  in  lienfrewshire,  on  the  vviiiteCait, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  three  bridges,  7  nnles 
VV.  from  (ildsgow.  It  extends  along  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  divides  it  into  the  UlJ  and 
New  towns.  The  Old  town,  which  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  a 
number  of  large  and  small  streets,  comp  )sed,  lor 
the  most  part,  of  poor  and  meaii-looking  houses, 
but  considerable  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected of  late  years,  and  many  of  iheoldbuddings 
have  been  replaced  by  handsome  and  well-bu  Ifc 
shops  and  dwelling-houses,  while  many  ot  the 
sireets  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. The  principal  street  ol  the  Newtown.and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  this  quarter  of  I'aisley, 
is  composed  of  elegant  modern  houses.  There 
are  numerous  churches  for  episcopalians,  pres- 
byterians,  and  members  of  the  free  church,  and 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  structure,  and  the  chief 
architectural  ornament  of  the  town,  is  the  abbey 
church,  which  has  survived,  although  not  with- 
out great  injury,  the  revolutions  of  many  cen- 
turies. The  nave,  with  its  aisles,  is  in  good 
repair,  and  serves  as  the  parish  church  ot  the 
abbey  parish  of  Paisley.  Tiie  whole  interior 
was,  in  1769,  fitted  up  in  a  style  according  with 
that  of  the  building  it-elf.  The  cliapel  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its  echo, 
it  is  called  the  "Sounding  Aisle,"  and  forms  an 
object  of  great  attraction  to  strangers  visiting 
the  church.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Marjory 
Bruce,  daughter  of  Robert  I.  of  Scotland  and 
mother  of  Kobeit  II.,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  many  mem.bers  of  the  loyal 
family  of  Scotland.  '1  he  abbey  was  founded  in 
1160,  by  Walter,  great  steward  of  Scotland,  as  a 
priory  for  the  monks  of  the  order  ot  Cluny. 
The  other  public  edifices  are  the  county  build- 
ings, which  comprise  a  town-hall,  court-house, 
council  chamber,  gaol,  and  house  of  correction, 
the  Aeilson  educatiimal  institution,  the  markets, 
and  market  cross,  an  infirmary,  a  town  hospital, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There 
are,  besides  these,  numerous  charitable  asso- 
ciations and  institutions,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  King  James  VI.  in  1576,  and 
several  other  schools,  almshouses,  public 
libraries,  and  barracks.  Manf.  Paisley  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  all  kinds  ot  fancy  goods 
in  silk  and  cotton;  its  shawls  and  muslins  have 
long  been  famous,  and  it  is  also  renowned  for 
its  threads,  tapes,  scarfs,  and  gauzes.  It  has, 
besides,  large  iron  and  brass  foundries,  ta  iyards, 
d.stilleries,  soap-works,  and  extensive  bleaeldng- 
fields.  Considerable  lacihties  are  atforded  tor 
its  export  and  import  trades  by  the  navigable 
rivers  Clyde  and  Cart,  and  by  the  Ardrussaii 
Canal.  Coal,  ironstone,  and  tine  patter's  clay 
are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  47.4  iS). 
—It  is  the  birthi)laee  of  Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist. Professor  Wilson,  and  Tannahill  and 
Motherwell,  the  poets.  A  station  on  the  Glas- 
gow and  Ayr  iiailway. 

Paks,  paJcs,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Danube,  60  miles  B.W.  from  Buda-Pesth. 
Pop.  9000. 
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Palais,  St.,  pal'-ai,  a  town  ot"  France,  in  the 
island  of  Belleisle,  which  lies  olf  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  be- 
lonG:s  to  the  department  Morbihan.  It  has  a 
small  port,  defended  by  a  citadel.    Fo}).  2000. 

Palamow,  a-mo,  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  Bcniral,  on  the  Coyle  or 
Kocl  river,  125  mile^  S.K.  from  Benares,  Lat. 
23°5(/N.  Lo7i.  Si°2'  E.  Po;^.  Not  known.— 
The  District  has  an  area  of  3168  square  miles, 
and  contains  extensive  coal-fields  and  other 
mineral  riches.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
explored  to  any  extei.t.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Zaf.  b'^tween  23°  12'  and  24°  22'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 83°  18'  and  8J>°  31'  E. 

Palatinate,  Lower,  or  Palatinate  of  the 
Bhine,  pa-lat'-i-nat,  a  province  beloriging  to 
Bavaria,  in  the  W.  of  Germany,  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Riiine,  and  bounded  N.E.  by 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  N  W.  by  Hhenish  Prussia, 
S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Baden.  Area.  2245 
square  miles.    Fop.  608,069. 

Palatinate,  Uppeu,  the  name  of  a  province 
of  Bavaria,  lying-  enntiauous  totheS.W,  frontier 
of  Uohemia.  It  was  formerly  called  the  circle 
of  the  Regan.  Area.  3710  square  miles.  Fop. 
170,000. 

Palawan  Isle,  pal-a-wan',  an  island  of  the 
Sooloo  archipcla_'0,  which  lies  between  the  N. 
extremity  of  Borneo  and  the  Philippines.  JExt. 
275  miles  lung-,  with  an  averag^e  breadth  of  30 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  level  along  the 
coast.  It  produces  gold  and  various  kinds  of 
fine  wood.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between 
8°  37'  and  11°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  117°  10' 
and  li9'  40'  K.  The  Spaniards  hold  the  N. 
part  of  the  island. 

Palazzolo,  pa-lah'-o'-Io,  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Lombardy,  situated  on  the  Oglio,  13 
miles  S.K.  Irom  Bergamo.   Foj).  4000. 

Palembang,  pal-em-bang',  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  extending  3  miles  along  the 
river  Palembang,  or  Moosi,  50  miles  S.W.  from 
its  principal  mouth  in  Banca  Strait.  The  city 
is  intersected  by  several  little  branches  of  the 
river,  which  form  a  number  of  islands,  said  to 
be  about  twenty  or  thirty;  whence  it  has  also 
received  the  api)ellation  of  the  "  City  of  Twenty 
Islands."  One  of  these  contains  the  palaces  of 
the  iormer  sultan  and  his  son.  The  principal 
mosque  is  a  large  stone  building,  nearly  square, 
and  covered  with  a  lofty  and  pointed  roof  ot 
tiles.  Aiijoining-  the  mosque  is  a  high  octagonal 
tower,  from  which  the  muezzin  calls  the  people 
to  prayers,  'i  he  houses  of  the  common  people 
are  made  of  bamboos,  covered  with  mats,  and 
thatched  with  reeds  and  grass.  The  town  is 
the  capital  of  Palembang,  one  of  the  five  Dutch 
regencies  of  Sumatra.  Fop.  About  25,000. 
Lat.  2°  58'  S.    Lon.  104°  50'  E. 

P'LEncia,  pa-len-slie'-a  iSp.  pa-len-the-a), 
the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  Spain  of  the  same 
name,  in  Leon,  57  miles  S.K.  from  Leon.  The 
only  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and 
the  hospital  of  San  Lazaro,  which  was  once  the 
palace  of  the  famous  Spanish  warrior,  the  Cid 
Canipeador.  Manf.  Leather,  coarse  woollen  fa- 
bric s.carthenware,  flou;-,  and  spirits.  Fop.  1 1,470, 

Palermo,  pa-lair' -mo,  a  fortified  city  of  Si- 
cily, and  the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  the  N.  coast,  in  a 
rich  yalley,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
magnificent  garden  fil'ed  with  fruit-trees  ana 
watered  by  rivulets.  The  principal  streets  are 
epacious  and  handsome,  and  the  houses  for  the 
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most  part  exhibit  considerable  architectural 
beauty.  The  two  principal  streets  are  the  Cas- 
saro,  or  Via  Toledo,  and  the  Srrada  Macqueda, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  divi- 
ding the  city  pretty  nearly  into  lour  equal  parts. 
At  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  streets 
there  is  an  open  octaoronal  space,  called  the 
Quattro  Cantoneri.  The  sides  of  this  open  space 
are  formed  by  magnificent  bu  Idingsin  the  Gre- 
cian style  of  archil  ecture,  and  there  is  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  other  streets  that  di- 
verge from  the  main  thoroughfares  already  men- 
tioned are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  winding,  and 
dirty,  and  built  without  the  least  regard  to  regula- 
rity. The  most  frequented  of  the  public  walks  of 
Palermo  is  the  Marina,  a  raised  platform  or  ter- 
race which  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
bay.  At  the  extremity  of  this  walk  there  is  a 
beautiful  public  garden,  called  the  Flora  e'arden, 
to  v/hich  people  of  ail  ranks  are  admitted.  Ad- 
joining this,  on  the  S.W.  side,  is  the  botanical 
garden.  The  public  edifices  are  numerous,  the 
royal  palace  is  the  prin.dpal  building  of  note,  a 
vast  irregular  pile  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city, 
occupying  one  side  of  a  large  open  square  at  the 
end  of  a  street  called  the  Cassaro.  A  handsome 
chapel  richly  adorned  with  mosaics  is  attached 
to  it,  as  well  as  a  fine  picture  gallery,  and  an  ob- 
servatory. Among  other  buildings  remarkable 
for  their  architectural  beauty  are  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility,  the  theatres,  monasteries,  and 
the  convents,  in  the  square  before  the  royal 
palace  is  a  fine  statue  of  I'hilip  IV.  king  of 
Spain  and  Sicily.  In  the  mauiiificence  of  its 
churches,  Palermo  is  second  only  to  Rome.  The 
cathedral  was  erected  in  the  12tti  century.  It  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  sculptures  and  marble 
columns,  and  contains  several  fine  monu- 
ments. The  church  of  St.  Joseph  is  profusely 
and  richly  ornamented,  and  contains  some 
fine  columns  of  grey  Sicilian  marble,  nearly 
60  feet  high.  There  are  several  hospitals  and 
numerous  schools  in  the  city.  The  university  is 
an  extensive  building,  with  a  fine  library  and 
museum  attached  to  it.  It  was  founded  in 
1394.  Manf.  Cotton  and  silk  goods,  glass, 
gloves,  straw  hats,  paper,  and  chemicals.  The 
mole  which  forms  its  harbour  stretches  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  am:  forma 
a  port  capable  of  containing  30  sail  of  the  line 
and  several  hundred  merchantmen.  This  ena- 
bles the  town  to  command  and  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade.  The  harbour  is  comman- 
ded by  a  citadel  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  town, 
and  is  further  protected  by  a  castle  and  bat- 
tery which  occupy  opposite  ends  of  the  mole. 
The  city  is  completely  surrounded  by  regular  de- 
fensive works.  The  principal  barr-icks  and  ar- 
senal are  cn  the  N.VV,  side  of  the  harbour.  Fop. 
584,929.  Lat.  38°  8'  N.  Lon.  13°  22'  E.— 
Palermo  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  Hi  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  The  Saracens  made  it  the  capital  of 
their  Sicilian  territories.  The  Normans  took  it  in 
1082,  and  in  1282  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
called  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  From  1806  to  1815  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in 
June,  1860,  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  dicta- 
tor Garibaldi.  In  October  of  the  same  year  its  in- 
habitants voted  for  annexation  to  Sardinia,  and 
it  was  decreed,  "  That  the  bedroom  occupied  by 
Geni-ral  Garibaldi  at  Palermo,  in  the  pavilion 
adjoining  the  royal  palace,  shall  be  perpetually 
preserved  in  its  present  state,  and  with  the  fur- 
niture it  ncrr  contains.  That  the  present  decre« 
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shall  be  engraven  on  a  marble  tablet,  and  placed 
at  tbc  entrance  of  the  said  chamber,  &c."  '1  he 
town  is  always  infested  with  beggars  of  the  very 
lowest  description.  It  has  sutiered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes. 

Palestine,  or  Holy  Lant),  pcW-es-tive,  a 
country  of  Asia,  l.>ing  along  ihe  E  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  !Sea,  and  occupying  the  S.VV. 
part  of  Syria,  which  is  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  empire.    It  now  forms  the 
modern  pachalic  of  Beirut  or  Beyrout,  and  part 
0^"  the  pachalic  of  Damascus.    Area.  Estimated 
at  11,000  square  miles.    Desc.  The  greater  part 
of  Palestine  is  extremely  fertile.   The  centi  al 
part  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Judjea 
proper,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judah,  com- 
prises the  territory    extending    from  Lake 
Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  consists  of  hills  and  valleys  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility,  where  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  sycamore,  and  are  crowned  with 
groves  of  oak  and  cypress ;  while  the  earth 
beneath  produces  aromatic  plants  in  great 
variety  and  abundance.  In  proceeding  eastward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  country 
becomes  barren,  and  exhibits  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.    Gloomy  and  naked  rocks,  stones, 
sand,  and  ashes  are  the  only  objects  which  then 
present  themselves.    To  the  N.  of  ancient 
Judsea  is  Samaria,  a  mountainous  district,  but 
flourishing  and  well  cultivated.   To  the  N.  of 
Samaria,  but  still  communicating  with  Judaea 
by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  is  Galilee,  distin- 
guished by  its  natural  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
plain  of  Esdraelon  is  described  by  Dr.  Clarke 
as  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with  the  richest 
pasture.    He  considers  this  as  the  richest  part 
of  all  Palestine.   The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
picturesque  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  once 
highly  cultivated,  and  its  banks  covered  with 
flourishing   towns,  which    are    now  almost 
deserted.   The  regions  beyond  Jordan,  though 
less  noticed  in  history,  include,  however,  many 
tracts  that  were  once  fertile  and  flourishing.  To 
'  the  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  lies  the  country 
called  Hauran,  formerly  Auranilis,  which  is  a 
vast  plain,  not  watered  by  any  great  river,  yet 
the  inhabitants  contrive,  by  collecting  the  rain 
that  falls  during  the  wet  season  of  the  year  in 
ponds  and  large  tanks,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  so  that 
very  extensive  crops  of  grain  are  raised  in  the 
district.   In  many  parts  there  Jire  remains  of 
ancient  ruins.   Rivers,  The  Jordan  is  the  prin- 
cipal river;  the  others  are  for  the  most  part 
mountain  torrents  or  rivulets  that  have  little  or 
no  water  in  them  in  the  summer  season.  Lakes. 
Merom,  or  Huleh,  Gennesareth,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.     Climate.  Very  fine  in  the  dry  season. 
Fro.  Tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  fruits. 
Fop.  Not  known,  being  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes,  some  stationary  and  others  wandering 
from  place  to  place.   Lat.  between  30°  40'  and 
33°  32'  N.   Lon.  between  34°  30'  and  36°  25'  E. 
— This  is  the  country  in  which  the  principal 
events  recorded  m  scripture  took  place.  When 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  Joshua 
divided  this  and  a  portion  of  the  country  to  the 
E.  of  Jordan  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Under 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Asia.  It 
was  conquered,  however,  by  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
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who  carried  captive,  first  Israel  and  then  Jndah, 
into  the  eastern  provinces  of  their  empire. 
After  the  conquest  of  liabylon  by  Cyrus,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  country, 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  and  re-establish  th*  ir 
ecclesi  istical  constitution.  Judica  thus  con- 
tinued a  province  of  Persia  until  Asia  was  in- 
vaded by  Alexander  the  Gieat,  to  whom  it  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.  'llie  Jews  were 
again  exposed  to  oppression  from  some  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  attempted  to  enforce  the  adop- 
tion of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Greeks  on 
tlie  Jewish  people.  The  Jews,  however,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Maccabees,  offered  a  most 
determined  resistance  to  the  Egyptian  monarch 
who  sought  to  deprive  them  of' the  exercise  of 
their  own  religion,  and  Judiea  once  move  bei  ame 
an  independent  country.  It  subsequently  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Uome,who  established  the 
Herods  as  tributary  kings.  Jt  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Judiea  became  the  theatre  of  those  great 
events  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  Jews, however,  having  repeatedly 
rebelled  against  the  authority  ol  the  i.omans, 
Titus  entered  Judaja  with  a  large  force  in  the 
year  70,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  during  which 
the  Jews  endured  terrible  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, he  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.  The  temple,  which  had  been  twice 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  burnt  by  jNebuchad- 
nezzar  and  plundered  by  An.tiochus,  was  again 
destroyed.  More  than  1,100,000  Jews  perished 
in  the  siege  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
about  65  years  after  the  Jewish  people  were 
banished  from  Judiea  by  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  dispersed  through  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  country 
continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
until  it  was  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western 
empires,  when  Palestine  became  a  province  of 
the  former.  Although  it  was  frequently  invaded 
by  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Saracens,  it 
was  held  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
until  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  last- 
named  people  in  638.  It  then  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Mahometans,  in  whose  power  the 
land  remained  until  1099,  when  the  Holy  Land 
was  recovered  by  the  Crusaders,  and  erected 
into  a  Latin  kingdom,  under  Godfre\  de  Bouil- 
lon. This  kingdom  lasted  till  1187,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Saladin,  on  the  decline  of  whose 
kingdom  it  passed  through  various  hands,  till, 
in  1517,  it  was  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  Tur- 
kish empire. 

Palesikina,  pa-les'tri'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Papal  States,  21  miles  S.E.  from  Home.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  erected 
by  Sylla,  a  little  below  the  ancient  town  of 
Prieneste,  which  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  on  the  side  of  which  Palestrina  now  stands. 
Fop.  6000. 

Palestko,  ^;a-Zars'-^ro,  a  town  of  Italy, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  12  miles 
S.W.  from  Novara.  Fop.  2486.— A  sanguinary 
engagement  took  place  here,  in  1859,  between 
the  Austrians  and  Piedmontcse.  The  lormer 
were  defeated. 

Palliseb  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  15°  S.  Lon. 
145°  W. 

Palk  Strait,  palk,  is  that  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  separates  Ci-ylon  from  the 
mainland  of  India.   The  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel  is  40  miles  across. 
Palma,  j?tti'-OTa,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
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lym^  to  the  N.  of  Ferro,  and  about  55  miles 
^J.VV.  from  I'enerili'e.  Area.  About  500  square 
miles.  Desc.  Vi  ountainous  and  volcanie ;  many 
of  the  highest  p^-aks  are  co-.istantly  covered 
with  snow.  The  island  contains  extensive  pine 
forests,  as  well  as  good  timber  for  shipbuilding-. 
The  districts  ou  the  coast  are  very  fertile.  Fro. 
Grapes,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  and  silk.  The 
sug-ar-cane  is  also  successfully  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  on  thecofst.  Fo]).  33,u8'9.  Zat.  28' 
45'  N.    Lou.  W  50  \V. 

Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Majorca, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  a  large  bay, 
furmed  by  Cape  Bianco  on  the  S.E.,  and  Cape 
Gala  Kiguera  on  the  N.VV.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  fl^inkcd  with  bastions.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved,  but  those  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  all  the  squares 
are  spacious  and  regular.  Oi  the  public  build- 
ings the  most  conspicuous  is  the  cathedral,  a 
large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure  erected 
in  the  13th  century.  IJesides  this,  tliere  are 
several  parish  churches,  of  which  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  is  the  most  ancient,  and  served 
for  a  mosque  when  the  island  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors.  The  town  also  possesses 
a  government-house,  formerly  a  royal  palace,  to 
winch  an  arsenal  is  attajhod;  an  episcopal 
palace,  town-hall,  barracks,  a  gaol,  several  hos- 
pitals, two  public  libraries,  several  convents  and 
schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  museum,  a  imi- 
vcrsity  founded  in  14S3,  and  an  exchange— a 
magnilicent  building  erected  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury for  the  accommodation  of  the  native  and 
foreign  merchants  resident  in  the  town.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  glass,  brandy,  linen,  and  silk. 
J-^hipl)uilding  is  also  carried  on  here  to  some 
extent.  I  he  harbour  is  partly  enclosed  by  a 
mole,  which  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
lem^th.  Fop.  40,000.  Lat.  39^  33'  N.  Lon. 
2°  40'  \V. 

Palma.  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  sea-coast, 
14  miles  S.E.  I'rom  Girgenti.  It  is  noted  for  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  that  is  collected  in  its 
vicinity.    Fop.  6909. 

Palma  del  Rio,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Genii  and  the 
Guadalquiver,  31  miles  S.W.  from  Cordova. 
Fop.  5500. 

Palma,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Huelva,  Andalusia,  25  miles  N.E.  from 
Huelva.    Fop.  4000. 

Palmas,  Cape,  pal'-mas,  a  promontory  of 
Western  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  forming  the 
western  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Lat.  4° 
22'  N.    Lon.  T  41'  W. 

Palmas,  Las,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Grand  Canary,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  entire  group.  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  cathedral,  a  hospital,  and  a 
college ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of 
justice  lor  all  the  islands.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  posse-ses  a  large  export  and  import 
trade.    Fop.  IS.OOO. 

Pa  I. my  K  A,  pal-mi'-ra,  three  townships  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  <  )hio, 
neiiherof  them  with  a  populatiim  above  4000. 

Palmyra,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  desert  of  Syria,  120  miles  N.E. 
from  Damascus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Tadmor,  built  in  the  wilderness  by 
king  Solomon.  It  subsequently  became  for  a 
bhort  period  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  esta- 
blished by  Odcnatus  of  Palmyra,  and  his  wife  Ze- 
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nobia,  under  the  title  of  thecmj  iire  of  the  Kast. 
riie  city  was  visited  about  1750  by  two  Knglish 
travcU-.  rs,  .Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who 
puitlished  an  account  of  tue  magnificent  ruins, 
that  extend  over  a  space  which  is  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  chief  building 
seems  to  have  been  an  immense  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  ^un,  and  adorned  with  leuly  400 
columns,  of  which  about  60  still  remain  stand- 
ing. A  lew  Arab  families  dwell  )n  huts 
among  the  ruins.  Lat.  34'  18'  X.  I  on.  '68°  13'. 

Palo,  PALoo,or  I'alu,  pa'-lo,  atown  of  Turkey 
in  As  a,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  56  tidies  N. 
from  Diarbekir.  Manf.  Cotton-weaving,  dyeing, 
and  tanning.    Fop.  bOOO. 

Palo,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Print  ipato  Citra,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Bari.  Fop.  8459. 

Pamiers,  pa'-me-ai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
depntment  of  the  Ariege,  situated  on  the 
Ariege,  10  miles  N.  from  Foix.  Manf.  Wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics,  nails,  files,  paper,  caps, 
and  hats,  it  has  a  cathedral,  a  town  house, 
several  churches  and  schools,  a  hospital,  an 
ii^piscopal  palace,  and  a  castle.    Fop.  8000. 

PAMii<,pa-w-ir',  an  extensive  table-land  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  foiminff  the  S.E.  part  of  Independent 
Tartary,  and  lying  between  Kunduz  and  l  ibet, 
or  Chinese  Tartary.  Its  highest  p  ant,  called  by 
the  natives  the  "  roof  of  the  world,"  is  in  lat, 
37°27'N.;  Icn.  72°  E. 

Pamlico  Souno,  pam'-Zi-7co,  a  large  bay  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Carolina,  86  miles  in  lenyth  and 
from  10  to  20  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Atlantic  by  a  bank  or  ridge  of  sand, 
about  a  mile  in  width,  and  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  small  trees  or  bushes.  'J'he  bay  or  la- 
goon communicates  with  the  sea  by  several 
small  channels  which  divide  the  sand  bank  into 
a  series  of  islands.  It  communicates  with  Core 
and  Albemarle  sounds,  and  receives  Pamlico,  or 
Tar  Hiver,  which  is  about  40  miles  in  length. 

Pampas,  pdm'-pas,  extensive  plains  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, which  form  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  La  Plata,  or  the  Artrentine  Confederal  ion. 
The\  extend  from  lat.  21°  N.  to  the  borders  of 
Patagonia,  and  from  the  Andes  on  the  W.  to 
U'  nguay  on  the  E.  The  term,  however,  is  more 
especially  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  lat.  33°  S.  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  N.  boundary  of  P.itagonia.  They  are  covered 
in  some  parts  with  fine  grass  which  atfords  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  cattle.  Area.  Estimated  at 
1,620,000  square  miles. 

Pampas  DEL  Sacramento,  vast  plains  of  S. 
America,  to  the  E.  of  the  Andes,  which  run  in 
a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Peru. 

Pampj  lonne, /'am'-/?^-Zon,  a  town  of  Frauce, 
in  the  d.'partment  of  the  Tarn,  14  miles  N.E. 
from  Alby.    Fop.  2263. 

Pampeluna,  or  Pamploxa,  pam-pa'-loo'-na, 
a  foriiheLi  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  situated  un  the  uva,  39  nnies 
S.  E.  from  St.  Sebastian  1 1  stanos  on  an  eminence 
whicti  rises  from  a  beautiful  auti  fcr.  ile  plain  al- 
most cntin  ly  surrounded  by  mountains  ;.tsome 
li;tle  distance  fiom  he  town.  It  is  defendeu  by 
a  strong  citadel  which  commands  the  town  and 
the  plai.i  beneath  it,  and  is  separated  from  tue 
city  by  a  broad  esplanade  The  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  cathedral,  the  churches  and  jnonas- 
teries,  the  bishop  'spalace,  town  hall,  foundling 
hospital,  theatre,  university,  bull-ring,  and 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  It  has  besides  several 
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pleasant  public  walks,  and  handsome  foun- 
tains supplied  by  a  splendid  aqueduct.  Man/. 
Chiefly  coarse  linen  goods.  Foj).  80,000.— In 
June,  1813,  Pampelunawas  the  scene  of  several 
san^^uinary  encounters  between  the  British  and 
French,  and  surrendered  to  the  former  on  31st 
October,  in  the  same  year. 

Pamplona,  parn-plo'-na,  a  town  of  New  Gra- 
nada, S.  America,  in  the  department  of  Boyaca, 
200  miles  N.E.  from  Santa  Fe  dc  Bogota.  It 
contains  several  churches  and  convents.  Fop. 
3500. — There  are  some  gold  and  silver  mines 
near  the  town. 

Panama,  pan-a-ma',  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Istmo,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, on  the  coast  of  a  large  bay  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  bears  the  same  name.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  well  paved,  both  in  the  city  and 
its  suburbs;  but  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  are 
for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  intermixed 
with  thatched  huts.  It  has  a  cathedral,  with 
several  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  and 
an  excellent  hospital.  It  has  a  trade  in  gold- 
dust,  pearls,  coffee,  shells,  and  hides.  Fop. 
About  12,000.  Laf.  8°  56'  N.  Lo7i.  79^  31'  W. 
— It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railway  across 
the  isthmus  from  Chagres. 

Panama,  Bat  of,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  about  120  miles  in  length  and  the 
same  in  breadth.  It  contains  the  Perias  Isles, 
and  several  other  small  islands. 

Panama,  or  Dakien,  Isthmus  op.  {See 
Daeien.) 

Panaro,  pa-na'-ro,  a  river  of  Italy  which  rises 
in  Modena,  in  Mount  Cimone,  and  after  a  cour^^e 
of  75  miles  falls  into  the  Po,  12  miles  N.VV. 
from  Ferrara. 

Pancras,  St.,  pan'-lcras,  a  parish  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which  forms  part  of  North  London, 
and  includes  'a  portion  of  the  town  of  Highgate 
and  the  suburbs  of  Camden-town,  Kentish- 
town,  and  Somers-town.  Fop.  198,788.  The 
parish  church,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
temples  in  Britain. 

Pancsova,  pan-clio'-vo,  a  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Temes  and  the  Danube,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Bel- 
grade. Fop.  12,000. — It  is  a  steam-packet  sta- 
tion on  the  Danube. 

Paniput,  or  PANEEPUT,/)a%-i-jooo^',  a  town  of 
India,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  53  miles  N.  from 
Delhi.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall  planted  with  circular  bastions.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  civil  establishment  for  the  district, 
and  is  on  the  grand  route  between  Western 
Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Punjaub  on  the  one 
side,  and  Northern  Hindostan,  Nepaul,  and 
Tibet  on  the  other.  Fop.  18,000.— The  Dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  1279  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  284,000.  Lat.  between  28^  50'  and 
29°  48'  N.    Lon.  between  76°  40'  and  77°  20'  E. 

Pan  JAB.    (;S'ee  PuNJAUB.) 

Panola,  pa-no'-la,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mississippi.  Area.  735  square  miles. 
Fop.  13,000. 

Pantellaria,  pan-tel-la-re'-a,  the  ancient 
Cossyra,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Sicily,  and  between  that  island  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Bon. 
It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Desc. 
Volcanic  and  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  fertile, 
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producing  grapes  of  excellent  quality,  with 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  corn.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  a  fine  breed  of  asses.  Fop.  COOO. 
Lat.  36°  45'  N.    Lon.  12°  E. 

Paola,  pa'-o-la,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  m 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Cosenza.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
two  forts.  Mavf.  Silk  goods  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  8006. 

Papa,  pa-pa',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  27 
miles  N.W.  from  Veszprim.  It  has  several 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals,  a  court-house, 
a  Protestant  college,  and  a  gymnasium.  Manf. 
Paper,  glass,  and  stone-ware.   Fop.  13,000. 

Papagayo,  ]m'-pa-ga-yo,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  25  miles  from 
Acapulco. 

Papagatos  Isles,  a  group  of  small  islands 
lying  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Brazil,  between  Cape 
Busios  and  Cape  Frio. 

Papal  States.  {See  States  of  the  Church.) 

Papa-Stour,  Papa-Stronsay,  and  Papa- 
Westray,  three  small  islands,  the  first  of  which 
is  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  while  the  other 
two  belong  to  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Papenburg,  pa'-pen-boorg,  a  town  of  Hano- 
ver, in  the  province  of  Osnaburg,  21  miles  S.E. 
from  Embden.  Manf.  Sail-cloth,  ropes,  and 
brandy.  Boats  to  ply  on  the  Ems  are  also  built 
here.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Embden  and  Osnaburg.   Fop.  4000. 

Paps  of  Jura,  paps,  four  mountains  in  the 
island  of  Jura,  Hebrides,  Scotland,  seen  at  sea 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  island.  The  highest 
has  an  elevation  of  2470  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  ^:)ap'-M-a,  an  island 
in  the  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Archipelago,  lying  to 
the  N.  of  the  island-continent  of  Australia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait.  Ext. 
It  is  about  1600  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  150  miles.  Area.  Estimated  at 
200,000  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  indented  by 
such  deep  bays,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
chain  of  peninsulas,  so  nearly  do  the  inlets  of 
the  sea  on  either  side  approach  each  other. 
The  coast,  viewed  from  the  sea,  rises  gradually 
into  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  and  it  ap- 
pears probable,  from  the  reports  of  navigators 
who  have  visited  its  shores,  that  there  are 
mountains  of  great  height  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  The  districts  on  the  coast  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  palm-trees, 
and  forests  which  afford  excellent  timber. 
Little  of  the  country,  however,  is  known.  The 
inhabitants,  who  have  been  denominated  "  Pa- 
puan negroes,"  are  something  like  the  negroes 
of  Africa  in  the  colour  of  their  skin.  They  also 
have  the  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair  of  the  African 
negro.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  island  the  Dutch 
have  established  a  fort,  and  a  settlement  occu- 
pying about  120  square  miles  of  ground,  which 
they  have  held  since  1828,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Para,  pa-ra',  a  large  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
N.W.  by  the  province  of  Amazones,  S.  by  Matto 
Grosso,  and  S.E.  by  Gayaz  and  Maranhas. 
Area.  250,000  square  miles,  Lesc.  Covered 
with  immense  forests ;  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince is  for  the  most  part  unexplored.  Rivers. 
The  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro,  and  their 
tributaries.  Climate.  Excessively  hot.  Fro, 
Sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa;  rice,  cotton,  manioc. 
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cloves,  gum,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  medicinal 
plants.  Manf.  Shoes  and  other  articles  made 
from  india-rubber.  Fop.  About  207,000;  10,000 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  Indians. 

Para,  or  Santa  Maeia  de  Belem,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  situated  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guama.  This  city  is  handsome, 
and  has  some  beautiful  edifices,  among  which 
are  several  churches,  a  custom  house,  a  theatre, 
a  hospital,  a  college,  acd  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  It  is  defended  by  some  forts  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river.  Fop.  About  15,000.  Lat. 
1°  20'  S.    Lon.  48°  20'  AV. 

Paha,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which  is 
properly  spealdng  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  about  40  miles  in  width,  and 
receives  the  Tocantins  and  other  rivers.  Lat. 
9°  80'  S.   Lon.  48°  AV. 

Paeaclet,  par'-a-klai,  a  hamlet  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Aube,  3  miles  from  Nogent- 
sur-Seine.  In  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  the 
convent  founded  by  Abelard  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury.  Heloise  was  the  abbess. 

Paraguay,  pa-ra-givai' ,  an  independent  state 
of  S.  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  Brazil,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana,  by  which  rivers  it  is  separated  from  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  Area.  Estimated  at 
75,000  square  miles.  Besc.  The  great  natural 
features  of  this  country  are  the  numerous  rivers, 
swamps,  lakes,  plains,  and  woods  with  which  it 
abounds.  It  may,  however,  be  briefly  described 
as  mountainous  in  the  N.E,,  flat  in  the  centre, 
and  marshy  in  the  S.W.  liivers.  Its  largest 
and  most  noted  rivers  are  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana.  These  rise  and  overflow  their  banks, 
and  inundate,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  lowlands 
that  lie  on  either  side.  Climate.  In  general 
moist  and  temperate,  though  in  some  parts  it  is 
cold.  Zoology.  The  ostrich  is  seen  in  the  plains 
of  Paraguay,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
plumage  and  swift  motion.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  African  species.  The  wild  animals 
are  the  jaguar,  a  species  of  tiger,  the  puma  or 
cougar,  the  black  bear,  the  ant-bear,  and  the 
tapir,  or  river  cow.  Mosquitoes  and  an  innu- 
merable variety  of  insects  infest  both  the  waters 
and  the  land,  with  snakes,  vipers,  and  scorpions. 
The  great  boa-constrictor  is  found  in  the  moist 
places  adjoining  the  rivers,  and  some  parts  are 
haunted  by  the  vampire  bat.  Fro.  The  rich 
alluvial  plains  produce  all  kinds  of  grain,  beans, 
pease,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  European  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  The  other  products  are 
medicinal  plants  and  the  Paraguay  tea,  or:  mate, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  dried  and  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tea  of  Eastern  Asia,  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  with  a  refreshing  drink. 
The  forests  abound  with  a  variety  of  woods, 
medicinal  and  aromatic,  many  of  which  yield 
useful  dyes.  The  trade  of  Paraguay  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  its  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
wool,  leather,  hemp,  rice,  medicinal  plants, 
and  ornamental  timber.  Pop.  1,337,431.  Lat. 
between  20°  50'  and  27°  25'^  S.  Loii.  between 
54°  and  58°  W. — Paraguay  Avas  first  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1526,  and  in  1535 
this  country  was  subdued,  and  Ascension  was 
founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza.  In  1556 
the  Jesuits  made  their  appearance,  and,  by  the 
effect  of  gentleness  and  good  policy,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  great  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  the  native^;,  and  iu  cstabUaiiinff  settlements! 
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in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  1768  they 
were  expelled,  and  in  1811  the  people  determined 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  In  1814  Francia 
was  elected  dictator,  and  ruled  in  a  most  abso- 
lute manner  until  1844,  foreigners  being  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  country.  In  1852  its  inde- 
pendence was  recognised  by  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
Great  Britain. 

Paraguay,  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  which 
has  its  source  in  lat,  13°  S.,  lon.  56°  W.,  and 
enters  the  ocean  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  Its  total  course  is  estimated  at  2000 
miles. 

Paeahiba,  or  Paeahyba,  pa-ra-e'-ha,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  tlie  same  name,  in 
Brazil,  on  the  river  Parahiba,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  65  miles  N.  from  Pernambuco. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 
handsome  edifices.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  palace  for  the 
governor,  an  arsenal,  and  several  churches  and 
convents.  Fop.  About  15,000,— The  Disteicx 
has  an  area  estimated  at  25,000  square  miles, 
and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  Brazil-wood,  drugs, 
and  timber.  Sheep  and  oxen,  swine  and  horses, 
are  numerous.  It  is  .watered  by  the  Parahiba, 
the  Mamanguapa,  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Potengi, 
and  other  streams, 

Parahiba,  a  large  river  of  Parahiba,  which 
forms  an  estuary  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea, 
called  the  bay  of  Parahiba.  Its  course  is  about 
250  miles  in  length,  but  in  summer  its  bed  is 
quite  dry  about  60  miles  from  its  mouch. 

Parahiba  do  Sul,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  which,  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  21°  30'  S.,  lon.  40°  47'  W.— Also 
the  name  of  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  joins  the 
Orinoco. 

Paramaribo,  pa-ra-ma'-re-ho,  a  town  of 
Guiana,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  situated 
on  the  Surinam  river,  about  8  miles  S.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  square,  the  streets  being  perfectly 
straight,  and  lined  with  orange,  shaddock, 
tamarind,  and  lemon  trees,  which  are~  always  in 
bloom.  They  are  well  kept,  and  the  roadway 
is  formed  with  gravel.  The  houses,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  built  of  fine  timber,  and  are,  in 
general,  elegantly  furnished.  The  town-hall  is 
a  handsome  edifice,  covered  with  tiles.  In  this 
building  the  different  courts  are  held,  and, 
underneath,  are  the  prisons  for  European  de- 
linquents. The  town  also  contains  several 
churches,  an  orphan-asylum,  barracks,  and  a 
large  military  hospital.-  There  is  excellent 
anchorage  for  shipping,  the  river  before  the 
town  being  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  town 
is  protected  by  Fort  Zelandia,  in  which  the 
governor  resides.  It  has  a  large  export  and 
import  trade,  receiving  provisions  and  European 
manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  productions 
of  the  country.  Fop.  20,000,  chiefly  negroes. 
Lat.  5°  49'  N.   Lon.  55°  71'  W. 

Paramatta,  pa'-i-a-mat'-fa,  a  tovm  of  New 
Sotith  Wales,  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson  har- 
bour, 12  miles  N.W.  from  Sydney.  The  river 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  miles  is  only  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  burden. 
This  town  is  built  along  a  small  fresh  water 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  river.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  church,  the  govern incnt,- 
house,  aiid  an  orphan  hospital.  Fop,  ^SOO,"^ 
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Steamers  and  coaches  ply  daily  between  Para- 
matta and  Sydney. 

Paramithia,  pa-ra-mU'-i-a,  a  town  of  Al- 
bania, 30  miles  S.W.  from  Janina.  Pop. 
60GO. 

Parat^a,  pa-m-«a',  alargc  river  of  S.  America, 
and  one  of  the  principal  streams  which  con- 
tribute to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
formed  by  numerous  head-streams  which  rise 
in  ih-azil,  in  the  province  of  iVlinas  Gcraes,  and 
after  a  course  of  1500  miles,  it  joins  the  Para- 
guay, in  laf.  27°  15'  S.,  Ion.  61°  20'  VV. 

Paranagua,  pa'-ra-na-giva',  a  maritime  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  190 
miles  S.W.  from  Santos.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  timber,  rice, 
vegetables,  and  Parag-uay  tea  or  mate.  The 
harbour  is  excellent.    Fop.  7000. 

Parati,  pa'-ra-te,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Cairocee  or  Anj^ra,  125 
miles  N.E.  from  Sao  Paulo.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  town-house,  a  hospital,  and  a  gram- 
mar-school,, with  a  large  export  trade.  Fop. 
7000. 

Parce,  par'-sai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Le 
Mans.   Fop.  2500. 

Parchim,  or  Parchen",  par'-lcen,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  on  the 
Elbe,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Schwerin.  Mavf. 
Woollen  cloth,  leather,  chicory,  straw  hats, 
tiles,  and  tobacco.   Fop.  6500. 

Paredoit,  pa'-re-don,  an  island  of  the  W. 
Indies,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Cuba,  in  the  Old 
Bahama  channel.  JExt.  10  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  2.  Poj?.  Not  known.  Lat.  22°25'N. 
JLon.  78°  8'  W. 

Parenzo,  pa'-rain-dzo,  a  town  of  Austria,  on 
a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  with  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, a  good  harbour,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Fop. 
2500. 

Parg A,  pav'-ga,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania, opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Corfu,  48  miles  S.W.  from  Janina,  It  is 
defended  by  a  citadel,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  roek  above  the  town,  and  is  nearly 
impregnable.  Fop.  4000. — Parga,  being  inde- 
pendent of  Ali  Pasha,  the  tyrant  of  Albania, 
aftbrded  an  asylum  to  refugees  from  his  vio- 
lence. He  accordingly  marched  against  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  defended  themselves,  and 
received  assistance  from  the  British  in  Corfu. 
It  was  afterwards,  however,  surrendered  to  Ali 
on  his  agreeing  to  pay  a  pecuniary  indemnity 
to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  should  refuse  to 
remain  after  a  change  of  government.  The 
evacuation  took  place  in  1819,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  Ionian  Islands,. 

Paria,  Gulp  op,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  S.  America,  lying  between  the  island  of 
Trinidad  and  the  mainland.  The N.E.  promontory 
of  the  former  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Paria  peninsula  approach  within  13  miles  of  each 
oiher.  There  are  three  islands  in  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  the  gulf  communicates  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  four  channels  thus 
formed,  vvhich  are  called  the  Mouth  of  the 
Dragon,  Ship  Channel,  Iluevo  Channel,  and 
Menos  Channel.  Reckoning  from  W.  to  E.,  the 
gulf  is .  about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  30  miles. 

Parisie  Sierra,  pa-re-inai,  a  mountain  sys- 
tem of  South  America,  forming  part  of  the  S.IO. 
boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  Brazil, 
and  connected  on  the  E,  with  Sierra  Paoaraima. 
611 
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It  lies  between  lat.  2°  and 4°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  64° 
and  60°  W. 

Paris,  par'-is  (Fr.  pa'-re),  the  capital  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world, 
situate  on  a  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
and  on  two  islands  in  its  centre.  The  limits  of 
Paris,  properly  so  called,  are  marked  by  a  wall 
built  round  it  in  1687  by  Louis  XLV.,  and  en- 
tered by  50  gates,  called  barriers,  at  which  dues 
were  levied  on  provisions  and  other  articles  of 
consumption  brought  into  the  city  from  the 
surrounding  country.  This  wall  is  about  15 
miles  in  circuit.  There  is  a  broad  walk,  which 
nearly  surrounds  the  city,  outside  this  wall, 
which  is  called  the  Outer  Boulevards,  and  is 
planted  on  either  side  with  a  row  of  m:igniiicent 
trees.  It  receives  this  name  to  distinguish  ifc 
from  a  scries  of  streets  which  surround  the 
interior  of  the  city,  similarly  planted,  and  called 
the  Inner  Boulevards.  In  1840,  the  city  v/as 
girdled  with  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  regu- 
lar series  of  bastions  connected  by  curtains, 
which  enclose  a  great  part  of  the  suburbs,  and 
have  a  circumference  of  about  24  miles.  It  is 
further  protected  by  a  cordon  of  detached  forts 
at  distances  varying  from  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  inner  line 
of  defensive  vvrorks.  The  oldest  and  worst- 
built  parts  of  the  city  are  to  the  eastward ;  viz., 
the  insulated  spot  called  the  Cite,  the  faubourg 
or  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  and  the  quarter  of 
the  Marais.  The  streets,  which  extend  in  all 
directions  from  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite 
to  and  on  either  side  of  the  He  de  la  Cite,  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the 
houses  are  of  great  height;  but  these  defects 
have  been  improved  since  the  revival  of  the 
empire  under  Napoleon  III.  by  the  construction 
of  several  magnificent  streets,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  Boulevard  which  extends  in 
a  straight  line  through  Paris,  from  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  railway  on 
the  N.  to  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg  on  the  S,, 
a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles.  Tlie 
faubourg  of  St.  Germain  contains  the  Rue  de 
rUniversite,  the  Rue  des  Augustins,  the  Rue 
de  Bourbon,  and  a  number  of  other  streets  that 
are  both  straight  and  well  paved.  The  faubourgs 
or  suburbs  of  Paris  still  preserve  their  names, 
but  they  are  now  united  to  the  main  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  same  way  as  Westminster  and 
Southwark  are  joined  to  London.  They  ori- 
ginally acquired  the  appellation  of  faubourgs, 
from  being  without  the  old  walls  of  the  city, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  Their 
position  and  extent  are  indicated  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  line  of  streets  called  the  Inner 
Boulevards.  Formerly,  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  lighted  by  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  at 
a  great  height  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but 
they  are  now  lighted  by  gas,  Paris  contains 
several  squares,  of  which  the  finest  are  the 
Place  Vendome,  an  octagonal  space,  surrounded 
by  elegant  stone  buildings,  and  having  in  iti! 
centre  a  triumphal  bronze  column  erected  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Place  Royalc,  an  open  area 
in  the  E.  of  Paris.  The  others  are  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  a  central  and  busy  spot;  the  Place 
do  Greve,  the  scene  of  many  revolutionary  exe- 
cutions, in  the  centre  of  Paris ;  the  Place  do  la 
Concorde,  also  an  octagon,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  standing  on  the 
very  spot  where  Louis  XVI.,  the  unibrtuiiate 
Maric-'Anloinette,  and  many  others  were  be- 
headed by  the  guillotine  during  the  first  French 
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revolution;  tlio  Place  du  Trone,  the  Place 
Louvois,  and  the  Place  du  Ccirrousel,  a  spacious 
oblong-  between  the  Tuilerics  and  the  Louvre, 
which  has  the  long  picture-g-allery  which  con- 
nects these  buildings  on  its  S.  side.  The  Place 
de  Louis  XV.  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilerics.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is 
an  oblong  park  on  the  W.  of  Paris,  extending 
from  the  Ecole  Militaire  or  military  school  to 
the  river,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  several 
rows  of  trees.  The  Palais  Royal,  situated  N.E. 
from  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  forms 
a  large  pile  of  buildhig,  entered  in  three  dif- 
ferent parts  by  as  many  portals  or  archways, 
and  bearing  rather  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
business  than  that  of  a  princely  residence.  The 
facade  fronting  the  Rue  St.  Honore  was  built  in 
1781,  and  is  ornamented  with  Doric  and  Ionic 
pillars,  surmounted  by  a  finely-sculptured 
fronton.  At  the  back  of  these  courts,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  building,  is  the  garden 
of  the  palace,  a  spacious  oblong,  nearly  250 
yards  in  length,  having  in  its  central  part  a 
basin  wiih.  jets  d'eau,  and  at  either  end  a  shrub- 
bery. The  Seine,  which  flows  through  the  city 
in  a  bend  from  E.  to  W.,  intersects  Paris  nearly 
in  the  middle,  and  is  crossed  by  27  bridges 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  as  marked  by  the 
cincture  of  fortifications  which  surround  it.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Pont  Napoleon  III., 
on  the  S.E.  of  the  city,  which  serves  as  a  rail- 
way bridge  as  well  as  for  ordinary  traffic ;  the 
Pout  de  la  Yare,  and  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz, 
the  Pont  de  Constantino,  the  Pont  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  the  Pont  St. 
Michel,  the  Pont  Neuf,  built  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury; the  Pont  des  Arts,  the  Pontdu  Carrousel, 
and  the  Pont  Royal,  close  to  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  the  last  named  of  which  was  built  by 
Louis  XIV.,  while  the  Pont  des  Arts  is  a  neat 
but  slight  iron  bridge,  used  by  foot  passengers 
only ;  the  Pont  de  Solferino,  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  sometimes  called  the  Pont  de  Louis 
XVI.,  a  handsome  structure  adorned  with 
white  marble  statues ;  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
the  Pont  d'Alma,  the  Pont  d'lena,  and  the 
Pont  de  Grenelle.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous.  The  Tuileries,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  and  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
French  history,  was  begun  in  the  16th  century, 
and  finished,  after  various  interruptions,  in  the 
17th.  It  is  a  noble  and  venerable  structure. 
The  Louvre  was  formerly  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  E.  of  the  Tuileries ;  but  Napoleon 
III.  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  junction  of  these 
two  palaces,  and  they  now  form  one  vast  build- 
ing. The  Louvre  is  nearly  400  feet  square,  with 
a  large  interior  court.  It  was  finished  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  its  magnificent  halls  are 
filled  with  objects  of  taste  and  art.  The  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  situated  in  the  S.  of  Paris, 
is  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  its  propor- 
tions. It  was  built  by  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  is 
now  used  as  the  chamber  of  peers.  The 
Palais  Bourbon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  on  the  W.  side  of  Paris,  is  also  a 
splendid  edifice.  The  other  buildings  worthy 
of  note  are  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
a  large  and  elegant  structure  with  a  dome,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  church,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Napoleon  I.,  Vauban,  and  Turenne; 
the  Military  School,  which  extends  along  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  Champ  de  Mars;  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
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Tuileries ;  the  Bourse,  in  rue  Vivienne ;  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  containing  upwards  of 
800,000  volumes;  and  the  Pantheon,  now  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  occupies  the 
highest  ground  in  Paris,  and  which  was  set 
apart,  during  the  French  Revolution,  as  a 
resting-place  for  the  remains  of  distinguished 
Frenchmen.  On  the  same  side  of  the  Seine, 
but  more  towards  the  centre  of  Paris,  stand  the 
Institute,  the  chief  of  all  the  learned  and 
literary  societies  in  France,  and  the  Mint,  or 
Hotel  des  Monnaies.  Among  the  old 
structures,  the  principal  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  and,  in  the  busy 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  street  of  Montmartre, 
there  is  an  elegant  and  extensive  building  for 
mercantile  and  monetary  transactions,  called  the 
Bourse,  or  exchange.  Notre  Dame,  the  cathe- 
dral or  metropolitan  church,  is  a  large  Gothic 
building,  situated  in  the  He  de  la  Cite.  There 
are,  besides,  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  size 
and  great  architectural  beauty.  The  other 
churches  are  for  the  most  part  well  built,  but 
possess  no  striking  features,  either  in  point  of 
architecture  or  decoration.  The  mansions,  or, 
as  they  are  termed,  the  hotels,  of  the  nobility 
and  wealthy  families,  are  spread  all  along  the 
W.  part  of  the  town,  particularly  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Germain,  and  correspond  to  the  town 
residences  of  the  English  nobility.  The  private 
houses  are  considerably  higher  than  the  genera- 
lity of  those  in  London,  being  frequently  six 
and  seven  stories  in  height.  The  most  striking 
of  the  public  monuments  is  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  erected  by  Bonaparte,  to  com- 
memorate his  successes  in  Germany  in  1805, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above.  It  is  a 
brazen  pillar,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
and  a  height  of  133 ;  copied  from  Trajan's  pillar 
at  Rome.  After  this  comes  the  triumphal  arch 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  near  the  Tuileries, 
erected  in  1806;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile,  outside  the  barrier  of  Neuilly;  the 
Porte  or  gate  of  St.  Denis,  a  large  triumphal 
arch,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.;  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  ;  and  the  column  of  Luxor,  brought  from 
ancient  Thebes,  and  now  erected  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  The  public  fountains  of  Paris 
are  many  in  number,  and  several  of  them  are 
extremely  beautiful  in  design.  The  hospitals 
of  Paris  are  also  numerous  and  well  managed. 
The  largest  is  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  after  it  come 
the  llopital,  Charite,  and  those  of  St.  Antoine, 
Beaujon,  Des  En  fans  Malades,  and  several 
others.  Distinct  from  these  are  the  hospices, 
or  establishments  where  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  as  well  as  poor  lunatics,  are  received 
and  supported,  on  paying  a  small  sum.  The 
prisons  of  Paris,  also,  have  been  much  better 
regulated  and  managed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  principal  are  the 
prisons  of  La  Force,  St.  Lazare,  and  St.  Pelagic, 
the  Conciergerie,  and  the  Abbaye.  The  cata- 
combs are  subterraneous  quarries,  excavated  in 
the  course  of  ages  to  obtain  stone  for  the 
buildings  of  Paris,  and  converted,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  into  a  great  repository 
or  cemetery  for  the  dead.  They  stretch  alon^ 
the  S.  part  of  the  city,  and  are  of  great  extent. 
They  are,  however,  easily  traversed  with  the 
aid  of  a  guide,  and  form  no  slight  attraction  to 
persons  visiting  the  city.  In  literary,  scientific, 
and  educational   institutions,  Paris   is  not 
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excclied  by  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The 
prinripal  of  these  are  the  Colleg-c  ot  France, 
with  23  professors ;  the  University,  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  and  various  societies  of  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  sciences  and  arts ;  the 
Athcnee,  the  school  of  medicine,  an  cleg'ant  nnd 
cap.^cious  building-,  with  halls  for  ])ublic 
lectures,  which  are  large,  and  generally  crowded 
with  students.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plnntos  are 
classes  for  botany,  zoology,  goology,  nniicralogy, 
ami  chemistry;  and  the  city  contains  several 
schools  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Tiiere  are  also  a  number  of  celebrated  schools 
for  particular  professions.  The  Ecole  IMilitaire, 
or  military  school,  is  for  the  education  of  youths, 
generally  the  sons  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  The  Ecolc  Poly- 
technique  is  for  the  education  of  engineers. 
The  veterinary  school  at  A 1  fort,  near  Paris,  has 
classes  on  zoology,  rural  economy,  the  care  of 
animals,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Paris  is 
also  well  supplied  with  libraries ;  there  are 
above  30  in  all,  and  the  Great  National  Library, 
or  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
a  magnificent  institution.  It  is  divided  into 
five  sections : — 1.  Printed  works  and  pam- 
phlets, of  which  there  are  nearly  1,500,000, 
including  duplicates.  2.  Manuscripts,  of  which 
there  are  about  130,000  volumes.  3.  Medals 
and  antiquities.  4.  Prints.  5.  Maps  and 
charts.  Among  the  collections  of  paintings 
that  are  objects  of  interest  to  artists,  those  ot 
the  Louvre  hold,  unquestionably,  the  first  rank. 
A  great  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  that  spacious 
building,  is  appropriated  to  statues  and  other 
specimens  of  sculpture,  ancient  and  modern, 
distributed  in  spacious  halls,  and  arranged 
with  much  taste.  From  these  a  magnificent 
staircase  leads  to  the  gallery  of  paintings,  a 
collection  still  so  large  and  so  valuable,  that 
the  spectator  has  difficulty  m  believing  that  it 
can  ever  have  been  richer  or  more  splendid 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Next  to  these, 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  Paris  is  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  in  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Next 
comes  the  Jardin  des  PJantes  itself,  exhibiting, 
in  miniature,  groups  of  plants  of  almost  every 
region  in  the  globe;  and  containing  a  collection 
of  animals  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  a  large  building  in  the  central  part  of  Paris 
is  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  a  col- 
lection of  statues  and  other  sculptured 
ornaments.  The  Conservatory  of  the  Arts  and 
Trades  is  appropriated  to  mechanical  improve- 
ments, and  contains  models  of  almost  all 
ingenious  machines.  The  chief  theatres  are  the 
Opera,  or  Academy  of  ]\[usic,  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  Ode'on ; 
but  the  others  are  also  much  frequented,  and 
conducted  with  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  are  the  Corn  Market,  or  Halle 
aux  Bles,  near  the  Post  Oflice,  the  Marche  des 
Innocents,  for  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  or  flower  market,  with 
others  for  the  sale  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and 
old  clothes.  The  slaughter-houses  are  without 
the  city;  they  are  five  in  number;  the  chief  of 
these  are  Montmartre,  and  du  Ronle.  Of  the 
public  gardens  and  walks,  the  finest  and  most 
frequented  are  those  of  the  Tuileries,  which 
extend,  in  a  beautiful  oblong,  to  the  westward 
of  the  palace.  On  the  S.  side  of  Paris  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  less  regular,  but 
scarcely  less  attractive.  The  Champs  Elysees 
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afford  very  pleasant  walks;  the  Pouhvards,  in 
the  summer  evenings,  present  an  amusing  and 
animated  scene;  and  the  beautilul  Hois  de  ['ou- 
logne,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  Ht.  Cloud,  forms 
one  of  the  most  charming  promenades  in  the 
world.  Manf.  Those  consist  chiefly  of  articles 
of  taste,  or  workmanship  requiring  extreme 
nicety  and  care,  such  r.s  jewellery,  watches, 
clocks,  porcelain,  cabinet  ware,  mathematical 
instruments,  silks,  artificial  flowers,  plate-glass, 
and  ornamental  articles  in  bronze,  as  well  as 
cotton  goods,  and  carpets.  The  well-known 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  exhibits  imitations 
of  beautil'ui  pictures,  in  webs  of  the  finest  silk 
and  worsted.  That  of  Sevres  is  equally  noted 
for  the  richness  of  its  porcelain.  The  whole- 
sale bookselling  and  printing  business  of 
France  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Paris.  Its 
commerce  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Seine,  its  connexion  with  many 
canals,  and  by  railways  to  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  France.  Fop.  (ISGl),  1,696,141. 
Lat.  48'  50'  N.  Lon.  2°  20'  F.— Paris  was 
originally  a  Poman  station,  and  in  the  year  360 
was  the  winter  quarters  of  the  lloman  emperor 
Julian,  styled  the  Apostate,  In  oOS  it  was  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
surrounded  with  walls  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  century,  and  after  the  Eevolution  it 
received  many  embelHshments,  The  new  line 
of  fortifications  was  begun  in  1840,  and  finished 
in  1850.  Francis  I.  was  the  first  French 
monarch  who  endeavoured  to  render  Paris 
worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  France ;  under 
Henry  IV.  it  increased,  and  to  Mary  de'  Medici 
and  to  Cardinal  Pichelieu  it  owes  much  of  its 
progress.  Louis  XIV.  embellished  and 
improved  it  to  a  great  extent.  Napoleon  I, 
was  anxious  that  it  should  eclipse  all  other 
cities,  and  Napoleon  III.  is  vigorously  carrying 
out  a  system  of  well-considered  improvements, 
which  will,  when  they  are  completed,  render 
Paris  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world. 

Paeis,  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  vfith  a  population 
above  4500, 

PAJiKA:t;Y,  par'-Jca-ne,  a  market- town  of  liun- 
gary,  situated  on  the  Danube,  where  the  'J  urks 
were  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  and  the  Poles 
in  1G83.    Fop.  1400. 

Parke,  park,  a  county  of  Indiana,  U.S.  Area, 
428  square  miles.   Fop.  15,000. 

Parma,  a  province  in  Italy,  formerly  a  ducny, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lombardy,  E.  by  Modena, 
and  S.  and  W,  by  Tuscany.  Area.  2390  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  S.W.  and  S., 
where  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  Ligurian 
Apennines,  but  level  and  fertile  in  the  centra] 
and  northern  districts.  Ficers.  The  principal 
are  tlie  Po,  the  Taro,  the  Trebbia,  the  Sidone, 
the  Parma,  the  Enza,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  all  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  Po.  Climate. 
Temperate  and  healthy,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po.  Pro.  Maize,  wheat,  fruit,  tobacco, 
wine,  and  silk,  in  the  plains ;  sheep  and  cattle  are 
fed  on  the  flne  pasture  lands  which  occupy  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  part  of  the  lowlands. 
Ihe  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
forests  of  chestnut-trees.  The  lower  classes  live 
chiefly  on  chestnuts,  and  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  goats.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics,  earthenware, 
glass,  paper,  straw-hats,  and  gunpowder.  Fop. 
About  260,000.   Laf.  Between  44°  16'  and  4(5° 
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6'  N.  Lon..  Between  9^  20'  and  10^  30'  E  — 
Under  tlie  French,  this  duchy  formed  the  j^reater 
part  ot  tlie  department  Taro.  In  1860  it  voted 
for  ai.ion  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Eaiuuxnuel. 

Pakma,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
Parma,  Vs^hich  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
72  miles  S.E.  from  Milan.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  circumfeience.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  with  bastions  at  intervals,  and  is  entered 
by  live  ^-ates.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight, 
and  tolerably  clean.  There  is  a  handsome  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  surrounded  with 
arcades  or  yjiazzas.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  dome,  painted  by  Correggio,  There  are 
also  several  other  churches  in  Parma  which  are 
adorned  with  fine  paintings,  chiefly  in  fresco,  by 
tlie  same  eminent  master.  The  ducal  palace  is 
a  large  and  heavy-looking  structure  connected 
with  a  new  palace  called  the  Pilotta,  as  well  as 
with  the  Farnese  theatre,  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  other  buildings,  among  which  are  a 
museum  and  a  library.  The  university  was 
suppressed  in  1831 ;  but  there  is  still  a  school  or 
]yeeum  of  four  faculties.  The  museum  contains 
several  masterpieces  of  Correggio,  Parmegiano, 
Annibale  Caracci,  and  other  great  painters. 
There  are  also  several  scientific  establishments 
and  hospitals,  a  town-hall,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
a  foundling  hospital.  Manf.  Silk,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  hats,  carpets,  glass,  earthenware, 
paper,  cutlery,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
JBop.  47,428.  Lat.  44°  48'  N.  Lon.  10°  20'  E. 
— Parma  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Etrurians. 
It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans  as 
Colonia  Augusta,  having  been  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  Augustus  after  it  had  been  almost 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  partisans 
of  himself,  and  those  who  favoured  Antony  and 
Lepidus. 

PARNAHrBA,  or  Paeattahtba,  par'-na-Tie,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  its  mouth,  170  miles  N.W.  from 
Ciara  or  Fortalaza.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  leather 
and  cotton.  Fop.  10,000.— The  Kiver,  after  a 
course  of  700  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  several 
mouths,  in  lat.  2°  50'  S.,  loyi.  41°  40'  \N. 

Parnassus,  par-7ias'-sus,  a  famous  mountain 
of  Greece,  in  Phocis,  to  the  N.W.  of  Mount 
Helicon.  SeifjJit  8068  feet.  Lat.  38°  36'  N. 
Lon.  22^  28'  E, — In  olden  times  this  mountain 
gave  its 'name  to  a  short  mountain  range  which 
is  called  in  the  present  day  Liatura. 

Paeos,  jpa'-ros,  an  island  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  about  7  miles  W. 
from  Naxia,  or  Nasos.  Area.  100  square  miles. 
I>esc.  Mountainous,  but  tolerably  fertile,  and  in 
some  places  well  cultivated.  Fro.  Cotton,  corn, 
wine,  iiuit,  and  vegetables.  In  ancient  times, 
Paros  owed  its  chief  celebrity  to  its  marble, 
which  was  famous  for  its  lustrous  whiteness  and 
solidity.  Pojo.  6000.  ic/^.  37°N.  Xo?i.  25°  E. 
— Port  Naussa,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  is 
one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  archipelago. 

Parras,  par-rafi,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Cohahuila,  near  a  lake  of  the  same 
name.  94  miles  VV.  from  Saltillo.  Fop.  8000. 
Lat.  '25°  35'  N.    Lon.  102°  15'  W. 

Parbal,  St.  de  Jose,  par'-ral,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  140  miles 
S.  from  Chihuahua.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat. 
26°  45'  N.    Lon.  105°  30'  W. 

Pabeet,  par-ret,  a  river  of  England,  which 
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rises  near  Beaminster,  in  Dorsetshire,  and,  after 
a  course  of  40  miles,  falls  into  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel at  Bridgewater  Bay. 

i^ARRY,  par'-re,  the  name  of  several  capes  in 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Also  of  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
form  the  N.  cluster  of  the  Arzobispo,  or  Bonin 
islands,  about  500  miles  S.E.  from  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Niphon.  Lat.  27°  44'  N.  Lon. 
14^°  7'  E. 

Parsonstowjst.    {See  Bier.) 

Partinico,  par-te-ne'-ko,  a  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  14  miles 
S.W.  from  Palermo.  Manf.  Woollen  and  silk 
fabrics.    Fop.  19,072. 

Paetanna,  par-tan! -na,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Marsala. 
Fop.  11,972. 

pARTHEisrAY,  pav'-te-nai,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  situated  on 
the  Thouet,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Niort.  Manf. 
Cloth  and  leather.   Fop.  5057. 

Pasco,  pan'-lco,  the  principal  mining  town  of 
Peru,  130  miles  N.E.  from  Lima.  It  is  the 
highest  city  in  the  world,  being  13,720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  Varies  between  5000 
and  12,000.  The  population  increasing  and 
diminishing  according  to  the  state  of  the  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pascuaeo,  or  Paz c hard, j^as-^oo-a'-ro,  a  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Michoacan,  23 
miles  S.W.  from  Morelia,  or  Valladolid.  Fop. 
8000.    Lat.  19°  26'  N.    Lon.  101°  21'  W. 

Pas  de  Calais,  pa-de{r)-kdl'-ai,  a  department 
in  the  N.E.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and 
E.  by  the  department  Nord,  on  the  S.  and  S.W. 
by  the  department  of  the  Sornme,  and  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Dover.  Ar^a.  2551 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  watered  by- 
several  small  streams, — the  Aa,  the  Lys,  the 
Scarpe,  the  Canche,  the  Lianne,  and  the  Authie. 
It  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns.  Arras,  Bethune,  St.  Omer, 
St.  Pol,  Boulogne,  and  Montreuil.  Arras  is  the 
capital  of  ti)e  whole  department.  Fro.  Wheat, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  plants  witli  seeds 
yielding  oil.  Manf.  Beet-root  sugar,  linen  and 
linen  thread,  cotton  goods,  lace,  woollen,  leather, 
paper,  and  earthenware.   Fop.  724,328. 

Pasquotank,  pds-quo-ta7ik',  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  North  Carolina,  which  rises  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  runs  into  Albemarle 
Sound. — Also  a  county  in  N.  Carolina.  Area. 
240  square  miles.   Fop.  9000. 

Passaic,  pds-sai'-ik,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  New  Jersey,  and,  after  a 
course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  Newark  Bay,— 
Also  a  county  in  New  Jersey.  Area.  198  square 
miles.    Fop.  29,013. 

Passamaquoddt  Bay,  pds'-sa-ma-quod'-de,  a 
bay,  which  with  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
sometimes  called  St.  Croix  river,  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Lxt.  About  8  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  12  E.  to  W. 

Passaro,  pas-sa'-ro,  a  small  barren  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  off  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Sicily.— The  Cape  of  this  name  is  the  E. 
headland  of  this  island. 

Passaeoeais-,  Passoeroean',  pas'-sa-roo-an', 
a  small  town  and  fort  on  the  coast  of  Java,  the 
capital  ot  a  district  of  the  same  name,  32  miles 
S.E.  from  Sourabaya.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Passaeqwixz,  or   Poshaeovitz,  pas'-ao-ro^ 
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wifz',  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Servia,  36 
miles  S.E.  from  Belgrade.  I'op.  about  4000. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
the  Turks  and  Prince  Eugene  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperialists  in  1718. 

Passau,  pas'-soii,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the 
contiuence  of  the  Inn,  the  Ilz,  and  Danube,  90 
xniles  N.E.  from  Munich.  It  consists  of  four 
parts;  the  town  itself,  and  three  suburbs,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  rivers  that  have 
been  named,  but  connected  by  long  bridges, 
one  of  which,  that  crosses  the  Inn,  is  of  wood. 
The  entire  town  occupies  a  picturesque  defile. 
Its  defensive  works  are  of  considerable  strength, 
consisting  of  two  fortresses  and  several  de- 
tached forts.  The  principal  public  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  mansion,  the  town- 
house,  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael,  the  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  college,  theatre,  as- 
sembly rooms,  infirmar}'-,  and  numerous  hos- 
pitals. The  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which 
the  cathedral  stands,  is  ornamented  with  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  first 
king  of  Bavaria.  3£avf.  Beer,  tobacco,  snufF, 
leather,  and  paper.  The  town  has  a  large 
trade  in  salt,.  Fop.  13,360. — From  the  treaty 
of  Passau,  concluded  in  1553,  the  early  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  received  their  religious 
liberty. 

Passy,  pas'-se,  a  market-town  of  France,  on 
the  Seine,  forming  a  suburb  of  Paris.  It  is  in- 
closed within  the  new  fortifications,  and  has  a 
shot-mill,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  an  earthenware 
manufactory.    Fop.  11,500. 

Pasta^a,  pas-ta'-sa,  a  river  of  S.  America, 
which  rises  in  the  Andes,  near  Chimborazo, 
under  the  name  of  Banos,  and,  after  a  course  of 
400  miles,  enters  the  Amazon  in  lat.  4°  51'  S. 
Ion.  76<^  10'  \V. 

Pasto,  pas'-to,  a  town  of  S.  America,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  Ecuador,  145  miles  N.E. 
from  Quito.  Fop.  7000.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  volcano  in  the  line  of  the  great  route  from 
Quito  to  Popayan,  in  New  Granada. 

Patagonia,  pdt-a-go'-ni-a,  a  country  of  S. 
America,  bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Kio  Negro,  E.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  or  Magalhaens, 
and  W.  by  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  300,000  square  miles.  Besc.  This 
country  has  been  little  explored  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  was  first  discovered,  in  1519,  by 
Ferdinand  Magalhaens.  The  people  are  re- 
ported to  be  of  gigantic  stature,  barbarous,  and 
thoroughly  savage  in  their  manners.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  seen  by  Commodore  Byron,  in 
the  year  1764,  seemed  to  him  to  be  about  8  feet 
in  height.  Captain  Wallis,  in  the  year  1766, 
measured  one  of  the  tallest,  and  found  his 
height  to  be  6  feet  7  inches  ;  but  Captain  Fitzroy 
says  that  the  average  height  of  the  male  Pata- 
gonian  is  6  feet.  Fop.  Supposed  to  be  about 
100,000.  Lat.  Between  38^  45'  and  52°  45'  S. 
Lou.  Between  62°  45'  and  73°  25'  AV. 

Patany,  pa-ta-ne,  a  port  of  Asia,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  situated  112  miles  N.E. 
from  Georgetown,  Pulo-Penang.  Fop.  Not 
known.   Lat.  6°  50'  N.    Lon.  101°  E. 

Patee,  or  Pembkoke  Dock,  pai-ter,  a  town 
of  S.  Wales,  in  Milford  Haven,  about  a  mile 
from  Pembroke.  It  has  a  government  dock- 
yard covering  60  acres,  in  which  some  of  the 
largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  have  been 
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constructed.  The  dockyard  is  strongly  fortified. 
Fop.  12,559. 

Paterno,  pa-fair'-no,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Catania.  It 
has  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  fiax,  and  hemp.  Fop. 
15,303.    This  town  is  the  ancient  Hybla  Major. 

Patmos,  or  Vatimo,  pat' -mos,  a  small  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  21  miles  S.  from  Samos.  It  is 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  famous 
as  the  place  to  which  St.  John  was  banished  by 
Domitian,  and  where  he  wrote  the  book  called 
the  Eevelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Lat» 
37°  22'  N.   Lon.  26°  35'  E. 

Patna,  pat'-na,  a  celebrated  city  of  India,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  supposed 
to  be  the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks,  137  miles 
E.  from  Benares.  The  city,  which  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  by  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  in- 
closed with  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  small  cir- 
cular bastions.  It  is  surrounded  with  large  and 
extensive  suburbs,  which  stretch  for  many 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  con- 
tains some  mosques  and  temples,  but  few  of 
the  houses  are  more  than  one  or  two  stories  in 
height.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  irregular.  Every  article,  either  of 
European  or  Asiatic  manufacture,  may  be  pro- 
cured in  its  bazaars.  It  was  in  this  city  that 
the  Enghsli  first  established  a  factory  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  Its  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied, and  it  has  a  large  trade  in  rice,  wheat, 
opium,  nitre,  indigo,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
sugar.  Fop.  About  300,000.  Lat.  25°  37'  N. 
Lon.  85°  15'  E. — The  Distkict  has  an  area  of 
1828  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,200,000. 

Patna,  a  province  of  India,  with  an  area  of 
1158  square  miles,  lying  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sumbulpoor.  Fop.  55,000.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 20°  8'  and  21°  2'  N.  Lon.  Between  82° 
50'  and  83°  45'  E. 

Pateas,  pa'trds\  a  seaport  of  Greece,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Morea,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  or  Corinth,  65 
miles  N.W.  from  Corinth.  It  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  an  eminence,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
fort  erected  on  the  summit.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  churches  and  two  hospitals. 
It  still  contains  some  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  currants.  Manf.  Kough 
woollen  wrappers,  called  capotes.  Fop.  20,000. 
Lat.  38°  15  '  N.    Lon.  21°  43'  E. 

Pateas,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
between  the  Morea  and  Northern  Greece,  form- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  in  the 
province  of  Messina.  Flxt.  22  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  13.  It  receives  the  rivers  Fidari 
and  Karninitza. 

Patti,  pai'-ie,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  const 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patti,  standing  on  a  height  33 
miles  W.  from  Messina.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  cathedral.  Manf.  Earthenware.  Fop. 
7574. — The  Gulf  of  the  same  name  is  a  circular 
bay,  20  miles  in  width,  between  Cape  Calava,  on 
the  W.  and  the  promontory  of  Milazzo  on  the  E. 

Patueaguez,  pa-too'-rai-gai,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  liainault,  4  miles  S.W. 
from  Mons.  Fop.  7000. — There  arc  some  coal 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pau,  po,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the  Gave 
de  Pau,  56  miles  S.E.  from  Bayonne.  It  con- 
tains little  that  is  interesting,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  public  library  and  an  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences.  The  old  castle  of  Pau  was  restored 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  is  still  kept 
in  repair  by  the  government,  Abd  el  Kader  and 
liis  family  were  nominally  confined  in  it  in  1818. 
Manf.  Linen  goods,  table  covers,  carpets,  and 
leather,  and  it  has  a  trade  in  hams  and  Juran- 
90n  wine.  Po;j.  21,873. — Henry  IV.  was  born 
in  the  castle ;  the  room  in  which  he  was  born  is 
always  pointed  out  to  visitors.  It  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  Gaston  de  Foix  and  General  Berna- 
dotte,  who  became  king  of  Sweden  in  1818. 

Paul,  -pole,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2500. 

Paul,  St.,  a  fine  bay  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Valetta.  St.  Paul  is 
supposed  to  have  been  shipwrecked  in  it. 

Paulo,  Sao,  ^oZ-Zo,  a  town  of  Brazil,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  35 
miles  N.W.  from  Santos,  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
225  miles  W.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence,  washed  at  the  base  by  rivulets,  which 
almost  insulate  it  from  the  surrounding  district 
in  rainy  weather.  The  streets,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  remarkably  clean.  The  town  contains 
several  handsome  squares  and  numerous 
churches,  many  of  which,  like  the  dwelling 
houses,  are  built  of  earth.  The  houses  in  the 
principal  streets  are  two  or  three  stories  in 
height,  and  are  covered  with  stucco  of  various 
colours.  The  inhabitants  make  a  beautiful  kind 
of  network  for  hammocks,  which  are  fringed 
with  lace,  and  form  an  elegant  piece  of  furni- 
ture. The  founders  of  the  town  were  induced 
to  select  the  site  on  which  it  stands  on  account 
of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  which  were  there 
obtained.  The  country  around,  however,  is  now 
exhausted  of  this  precious  metal,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the  dis- 
tricts that  lie  about  the  town  to  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Po^.  22,000.  Lat.  23^  30' 
S.    Lon.  46°  56'  W. 

PAUiiO,  Sao,  a  large  province  of  Brazil,  boun- 
ded by  Minas  Geraes  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  by 
Rio  Janeiro  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  and  S.E., 
by  Panama  on  the  S.,  and  by  Paraguay  and 
Goyaz  on  the  W.  Area.  Estimated  at  200,000 
square  miles.  I)esc.  It  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Parana  and  its  tributaries, 
entering  it  li'om  the  S.E.  It  is  fertile,  produ- 
cing corn,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  and 
furnishing  excellent  pasture  for  cattle  and 
horses,  which  are  reared  and  fed  in  great 
numbers  on  its  extensive  plains.  Pop.  About 
500,000. 

Paul's  Island,  St.,  lies  in  the  strait  that  sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton.  Another  in  Behring  Sea,  lat.  57°  27'  N., 
Ion.  169°  15'  W. ;  and  another  in  the  indian 
Ocean,  lat.  3S^  44'  S.,  Ion.  11^  38'  E.  They  are 
ail  small  and  of  little  importance. 

Pavia,  2}ai'-vi-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy, 
the  eapital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ticino,  4  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Po,  and  19  miles  S.  from  Milan.  It 
has  a  dull  and  deserted  appearance,  though  many 
ot  the  buildings  are  good.  It  contains  several 
squares,  and  some  ancient  towers  of  extraordi- 
niry  height,  the  remams  of  the  Gothic  ages, 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  It  is  still  surrounded  with  walls,  but 
they  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  A  marble 
bridge,  built  in  the  14th  century,  connects 
the    town  with    Borgo-Ticino,    its  subm-b 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Ticino. 
The  cathedral,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  the  original  build- 
ing having  fallen  into  ruins.  The  university, 
which  has  been  recently  restored,  is  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  having  been  foun- 
ded by  Charlemagne  in  791.  There  are  several 
churches  in  Pavia,  more  remarkable  for  the 
paintings  which  they  contain  than  for  their  ar- 
chitectural beauty.  The  church  of  San  Michel, 
which  is  said  to  be  tlie  oldest  in  Italy,  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  eminent  Roman 
statesman  and  philosopher  Boethius,  who  was 
put  to  death  at  Pavia,  by  order  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  after  serving  him  faithfully 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  Pavia  also  con- 
tains three  colleges,  one  of  which,  the  College 
Borromeo,  is  a  handsome  structure  ;  a  library, 
museum,  and  botanical  garden  attached  to  the 
university,  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. Some  trade  in  silk  is  carried  on  with 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Lyons.  Wine  is  sent  to  Milan 
and  Lodi,  and  rice  to  various  parts  of  Italy  :  the 
excellent  cheese  made  in  the  district  is  likewise 
exported  in  considerable  quantities,  to  foreign 
countries.  Manf.  Chiefly  silk.  Fop.  30,480.— 
Pavia  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by 
the  Gauls.  It  has  often  suffered  from  war. 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  conquered  near 
the  town  in  1525,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  forces 
of  Charles  V.  In  1745  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1796  by  the  French. 

Pavlovsk,  pav'-lovsk,  two  towns  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  one  13  miles  S.E.  fromx  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  other  on  the  Don,  near  Voronej,  neither 
with  a  population  above  4000. 

Pawtucket,  _pa?f-i??(^'-e^,  a  post  town  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  falls  of  the  Pavvtucket,  a 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  5 
miles  from  Providence.  Manf.  Cotton  goods, 
boots,  shoes,  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  furniture.   Pa?;.  700. 

Paxo,  paz'-o,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  8  miles  S.E.  from 
Cape  Blanco,  the  S.  extremity  of  Corfu.  Area. 
26  square  miles.    Fop.  5025. 

Peace  River,  peeee,  a  large  river  of  British 
N.  America,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  lat.  54°  24'  N.,  and  Ion.  121°  W.,  and,  after  a 
total  course  of  800  miles,  enters  Lake  Athabasca 
at  its  E.  extremity. 

Pearl,  perl,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Mississippi,  which  rises  in  lat.  33°  25'  N.,  and 
Ion.  89"  W.  At  Pcarlington,  in  Louisiana,  the 
river  divides  itself  into  two  channels,  one  of 
which  enters  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  while  the 
other  empties  itself  into  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  called  Lake  Borgne. 

Peckham,  pek'-ham,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  forming  a  S.  suburb  of 
London,  about  4  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Fop.  28,000.— The  Nunhead  ceme- 
tery, which  belongs  to  the  London  Cemetery 
Company,  adjoins  Peckham  Rye  or  Common. 

Pecq,  Le,  pek,  a  parish  and  village  of  France, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  half  a 
mile  E.  from  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  The  allied 
forces  crossed  the  Seine  at  this  spot  in  1815. 

Pedee,  Great,  pe'-de,  a  river  of  South  Caro- 
lina, U.S.,  which  falls,  after  a  course  of  415  miles, 
into  Winyaw  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
few  miles  N.E.  from  Georgetown. 

Pederxeika,    pai'-dar-nai-ee/'a,  a  seaport 
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of  Portugal,  in  tho  province  of  Estrema- 
dara,  Gi  miles  from  Lisbon.  There  is  a  cele- 
brated sanctuary  near  it,  which  is  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims. 

P'lcDiJo,  St.,  a  large  river  of  Mexico,  which 
enters  the  llio  del  Morte.— Also  rivers  of  New 
Granada,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela. 

VizEiii.T.s,  2^(^e'-beh;,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and 
the  county  town  of  Peeblesshire,  situated  on  the 
Iweed,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  live 
arches,  21  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  towns  by  the 
Eddleston  Water,  which  enters  the  Tweed  at 
this  point.  In  the  Old  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancit'.it  monastery.  'J'he  principal  buildings 
are  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  12th  century,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
several  churches  and  chapels  for  episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  members  of  the  free  church, 
PiOnum  catholics,  and  dissenters,  a  town-hall, 
gaol,  reading-room,  grammar-school,  and  sub- 
scription library.   Fop.  2850. 

PicEBLEssHiRE,  or  TwEEDDALE,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of 
Selkirk,  S.  by  Dumfriesshire,  W.  by  Lanark- 
shire, and  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  county  of  Edin- 
bur<ih.  Area.  354  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
surface  is  intersected  by  various  ranges  of  hills, 
separated  by  well-watered  valleys.  The  Dale 
or  Valley  of  Tweed  forms  the  chief  part  of  this 
county ;  and  from  this  many  narrow  vales  branch 
otF  in  different  directions.  In  general  the  hills 
and  dales  in  the  north  and  north-west  districts 
are  the  most  fertile  and  pleasing.  River.  The 
Tv^^eed.  Pro.  Chiefly  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  consisting  of  fine 
pasture  land.  The  arable  farms  are  mall,  but 
they  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce  the  usual 
grain  crops  and  roots.  Miiierals.  Coal,  lime, 
•white  and  red  freestone,  marl,  fuller's  earth,  and 
slate,  with  veins  of  iron  ore,  are  found  in 
several  districts.  Mar,f.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods.    Fop.  11,408. 

Peel,  or  Peel  Town,  peel,  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  the  mouth  of 
Peel  river,  10  miles  N.VV.  from  Douglas, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  ruins  of  its  castle  and 
cathedral.  St.  Patrick's  church  stands  to  the 
west  of  the  cathedral,  but  nothing  remains  of 
it  but  the  walls.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  an 
endowed  grammar-school.  The  trade  of  , the 
town  is  very  small,  and  the  harbour  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  much  neglected.   Fo^j.  2t)4S, 

Pe GALAXAR,  _pai-^«-Zaa?'-ar,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen,  Andalusia,  9  miles  S.E. 
from  Jaen.    '^op.  3000. 

Fego,  pai'-go,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
in  the  province  of  Alicante,  41  miles  N.E.  from 
Alicante,    Fop.  5565. 

Fegv,  pe-gii't  or  pe-goo',  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Sittang  river,  58  miles  from  Kangoon.  The  city 
was  destroyed  at  its  capture,  in  1757,  by  the 
Eirman  emperor  Alompra,  who  caused  parts  of 
the  walls  and  all  the  dwelling-houses  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  dispersed,  or  led  into  cap- 
tivity, all  the  inhabitants.  The  religious 
edifices  were  tliG  only  buildings  that  escaped 
his  fury,  and  a  magnificent  pagoda  or  temple 
that  stands  close  to  the  new  town  which  was 
built  after  t}  destruction  of  the  old  city,  still 
exists  as  a  monument  of  the  greatness  and  de- 
votional feeling  of  its  ancient  monarchs.  Fop. 
Not  known. —The  province  of  Pegu  comprises 
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the  whole  of  the  delta  of  t'ne  Irrawaddy,  and  was 
formally  annexed  to  British  India  in  lt553. 

Pei-ho,  2mi-ho',  "  whit(!  river,"  a  river  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li.  It  rises 
near  the  great  wall,  and  passes  1-:.  of  Pekin, 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  in  hit.  39°  10'  N. 
It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  within  20  miles  of 
Peking.— According  to  Sir  John  Howring, 
Pci-ho  may  be  the  name  of  any  river  situated  to 
the  N.  of  any  locality  in  China  in  which  we 
may  happen  to  be.  The  Taku  forts  on  this 
river  wei  e  taken  by  the  British  in  18()0,  and  the 
repulse  of  the  British  gunboats,  in  June,  1859, 
that  were  taking  the  English  envoy,  Mr,  Bruce, 
up  the  river  to  Tien-sin,  eilccted  by  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  was  amply 
avenged, 

Peipus,  Lake  op,  pi-poos,  a  large  lake  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  which  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  iSarova. 
Ext.  90  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
25  miles.  Lat.  Between  57°  52'  and  59°  N. 
Lou.  Between  26°  55'  and  27°  55'  E. 

Peitz,  or  Peiz,  pitze,  a  town  of  Prussia,  35 
miles  S,  from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  hardware.  Fop. 
3000. 

Pekalongatt,  peTc-a-lon-gan' ,  a  Dutch  resi- 
dency and  town  of  Java,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island.  Fop.  of  residency,  225,000,  Lat.  6° 
55'  S,    Lou.  109°  40'  E. 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  pe-lcin',  a  city  of  Asia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  China,  situated 
in  a  sandy  plain,  between  the  Pei-ho  and  Hoen- 
ho,  100  miles  N.W.from  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho 
river.  Like  almost  every  other  Chinese  city,  it 
is  laid  out  by  the  square  and  line.  The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  and  many  of  them  can 
only  be  considered  as  lanes.  They  are  all  un- 
paved,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  constantly 
covered  with  sand  and  dust  in  the  summer  and 
mud  in  the  winter ;  but  they  are  kept  very 
clean  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  are  frequently 
watered  in  hot  weather.  The  principal  thorough- 
fares consist  almost  entirely  of  rows  of  shops, 
which  are  painted,  gilded,  and  adorned  with 
much  magnificence.  They  are  always  crowded 
during  the  day,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  trades  that  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The 
numerous  moveable  workshops  of  tinkers  and 
barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths;  the  tents 
and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  other  eat- 
ables are  exposed  to  sale;  the  wares  and  mer- 
chandize arrayed  before  the  doors ;  the  troops 
of  dromedaries  laden  with  coals  from  Tartary ; 
the  wheelbarrows  and  hand-carts  stuffed  with 
vegetables,  leave  only  a  narrow  space  unoccu- 
pied. Jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  quack-doctors,  comedians,  and 
musicians,  help  to  complete  the  motley  scene, 
and  add  to  the  confusion  of  street-life  in  Pekin. 
The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  their 
base,  which  are  perforated  by  sixteen  gateways. 
Of  the  ornamental  buildings,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  those  which  are  intended  for  tri- 
umphal arches.  They  consist  of  a  large  central 
gateway,  with  a  smaller  one  on  either  side,  ull 
covered  with  narrow  roofs;  and,  like  the  houses, 
are  beautifully  gilded,  varnished,  and  painted. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  pagodas,  a 
handsome  mosque,  and  a  (h-eek  church  and 
convent.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  open  sub- 
urbs, that  lie  without  the  walls.  The  imperial 
palace  is  an  inclosui-e  within  the  city,  formed 
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by  what  is  called  the  Yellow  Wall.  The  space 
contained  within  it  is  artiticially  fashioned  into 
an  imitation  of  rude  and  romantic  nature.  A 
number  of  lakes  and  eminences  are  represented. 
On  some  of  these  heights,  Ihj  edifices  destined 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor  are 
placed,  while  the  loftiest  summits  are  crowned 
with  pavilions,  kiosks,  and  other  buildings,  used 
as  summer  and  refreshment-houses.  The 
general  effect  which  is  thus  produced  is  pleasing 
and  picturesque.  The  imperial  palace  of  Yuen- 
min-yuen,  situated  about  5  miles  N.  from  the 
city,  presents  the  same  scene  on  a  much  more 
extended  scale.  The  buildings,  however,  have 
only  an  outward  show  of  solidity,  and  are  not 
built,  apparently,  with  a  view  to  durability. 
The  principal  public  buildings  within  Pekin, 
besides  the  imperial  palace,  are  the  govern- 
ment offices  situated  near  the  palace,  the 
national  college,  the  medical  college,  observa- 
tory, and  printing-house,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  government.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  supplied  with  rice  and  provisions  sent 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  China  by  means 
of  the  Great  Canal.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
2,000,000.  Lat.  40'^  N.  Lon.  116°  38'  E.— 
Pekin  became  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kublai  Khan  in 
1279.  It  was  seriously  injured  by  earthquakes 
in  1662  and  1731,  as  many  as  300,000  persons 
being  said  to  have  perished  in  the  first,  and  nearly 
200,000  in  the  second.  It  was  visited  by  Lord 
Macartney  in  1793,  and  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros,  the  English  and  French  ambassadors,  re- 
mained there  for  some  little  time  in  1860  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-sin, 
which  had  been  made  in  1858  and  broken  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  following  year  by  firing  on 
the  British  gunboats,  in  one  of  which  Mr. 
Brace,  the  English  envoy,  was  proceeding  to 
Pekin  from  the  Taku  forts.  The  city  was  in- 
vested on  October  6,  1860,  and  surrendered  six 
days  after.  The  summer  palace  of  Yuen-min- 
yuen,  mentioned  above,  was  sacked  by  the 
French  and  burnt  by  the  British,  on  October 
18,  as  a  retaliation  for  the  barbarous  outrages 
committed  by  the  Chinese  on  some  French  and 
British  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  many  of  whom  died  in  consequence  of 
the  injuries  they  received.  It  was  evacuated 
about  the  end  of  the  month,  after  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified  and  an  indemnity  promised  and 
partly  paid  to  compensate  the  surviving  rela- 
tives of  the  murdered  prisoners  for  the  loss 
they  had  sustained.  Since  that  time  a  British 
minister  has  constantly  resided  at  Pekin. 

Pelham,  peV-ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  800. 

Pemberton,  pem'-ber-ton,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  2  miles  from  Wigan,  and 
standing  within  the  limits  of  Wigan  parish. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods.  Fop.  6870.— It  has  a 
station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kail- 
way. 

Pembeoke,  pem'-broTce,  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Wales,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Car- 
marthenshire, N.E.  by  Cardiganshire,  N.  and 
W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. Area.  628  square  miles.  Desc.  Its  surface 
is  extremely  irregular,  and  greatly  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  but  none  of  the  hills  are  of 
any  considerable  elevation.  The  soil  is  various. 
Itioers.  The  Teify  and  the  Cleddy.   Fro,  Wheat, 
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barley,  and  oats.  Rye  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  as  well  as  turnips  and  pease.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  butter  is  made  for  home 
consumption,  and  for  exportation.  Minerals. 
Lead,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  and  marl.  Manf. 
Unimportant,  but  the  fisheries  are  valuable. 
Pop.  96,278.— It  abounds  with  antiquities  and 
remains  of  almost  every  kind  and  era;  such  as 
Druidical  circles  and  cromlechs.  Single  stone 
monuments  are  also  numerous;  but  the  most 
important  objects  of  interest  are  its  castles,  of 
which  there  are  19,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
princes  and  great  barons. 

Pembroke,  a  borough  and  market-town  of  S. 
Wales,  in  the  above  county,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  of  the  estuary  of  Milford 
Haven,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Carmarthen.  The 
vast  ruins  of  its  magnificent  castle  still  give  it 
an  appearance  of  grandeur.  The  houses  are 
rangeci  principally  in  one  long  street,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  castle.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar-school,  two 
parochial  churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Michael,  and  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists. Fop.  15,071.— The  Pembroke  docks  are 
at  Pater.    {See  Pater.) 

Pembroke,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

PEifANG,  PuLO,  or  Prince  op  Wales  Island, 
pe-ndng',  an  island,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  lying  off"  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vince Welleslcy,  a  British  settlement  in  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  which  forms  with  the  island  and 
the  provinces  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  a  go- 
vernment called  the  Eastern  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Area.  About  125  square  miles.  JDesc. 
Well  wooded,  and  hilly  in  some  parts,  and  fer- 
tile in  the  districts  on  the  coast.  Fro.  Eice, 
cocoa-nuts,  areca,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  cotFee, 
sugar,  betel,  and  ginger,  as  well  as  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry.  Fop.  About  120,000.  Lat.  6°  20^ 
N.    Lon.  100^  19'  E. 

Pendleton,  pen' -del-ton,  a  large  and  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  Manchester. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods.  There  are  some  collieries 
in  the  neighbourhood.   Fop.  20,900. 

Pendleton,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  the  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia.  Area.  620  square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — 
2.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  286  square  miles.  Fop, 
10,400. 

Penicuick,  or  Penntcuick,  a  borough  of 
barony  and  parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  North 
Esk,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  town 
has  churches  for  episcopalians,  presbyterians, 
and  members  of  the  free  church,  a  school,  and  a 
subscription  library.  Manf.  Paper  and  gun- 
powder.   Po^.  of  parish,  3200. 

Peninsula,  pe-nin'-su-la,  a  name  generally 
given  to  the  Iberian  or  Pyrenean  peninsula, 
which  comprises  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Penistone,  pen'-ni-stnn,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  the  \V.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7  miles 
S.W.  from  Barnsley.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cot- 
ton goods.  Fop.  6500.— It  hns  a  station  on  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway. 

Pennain,  pen-ain,  a  river  of  India,  which 
rises  in  the  ISI.  of  3Iysore,  and  after  a  course  of 
350  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  about  18 
miles  below  Nellore. 

Pennak,  pen'-nar,  the  name  of  a  river  of 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  rising  in 
Mysore,  in  the  Nundydroog  Hills,  and,  after  a 
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course  of  245  miles,  falling-  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal near  fort  St.  David,  104  miles  S.W.  from 
Madras,  in  lat.  11°  45'  N.,  Ion.  79°  51'  E. 

Penne,  pen,  two  towns  and  parishes  of 
France,  neither  with  a  population  jibove  4500. 

Penninghame,  pen'-ning-ham,' a  parish  of 
Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  comprising  the  town  of 
Newton  Stewart.    Fop.  4300, 

Pennsylvania,  pen-sil-vai'-ne-a,  one  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  York ; 
E.  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  separates  it 
from  New  Jersey;  S.  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia;  and  W.  by  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
Area.  46,750  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  different  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  traverse  it  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
Some  of  those  mountains  admit  of  cultivation 
almost  to  their  summits ;  and  between  their 
numerous  ridges  there  are  beautiful  valleys, 
with  a  very  rich  soil.  The  other  parts  of  the 
stiite  are  generally  level,  or  agreeably  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  JRivers.  The  principal  are 
the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Susque- 
hanna; and  Alleghany.  There  are,  besides  these, 
numerous  small  rivers,  creeks,  and  springs. 
Fro.  Wheat,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  pease,  and  potatoes,  as 
well  as  cherries  and  peaches,  and  fine  apples, 
which  yield  excellent  cider.  There  are  large 
dairies  in  many  parts  which  afford  cheese  and 
butter  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the  state  can 
boast  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  Sheep 
are  numerous ;  and  the  Merino  breeds  have 
been  introduced,  and  thrive  well.  Wood  is 
plentiful:  in  the  western  parts  are  found  the 
oak,  chestnut,  beecn,  sugar-maple,  ash,  black- 
walnut,  bass-wood,  elm,  hickory,  white  ash,  but- 
ternut, hemlock,  and  locust.  Of  birds,  the  most 
useful  is  the  wild  turkey,  which  inhabits  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  parts :  there  are,  besides, 
pheasants,  partridges,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  other 
game  and  wildfowl  in  great  numbers.  The  east- 
ern creeks  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  shad, 
herring,  carp,  eels,  and  rock-fish;  while  the 
western  waters  are  full  of  cat-fish,  yellow  perch, 
trout,  and  pike.  Excellent  trout  are  also  taken 
in  the  ponds  and  smaller  streams.  Minerals. 
Iron  ore  is  distributed  in  large  quantities  over 
many  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  some  places 
copper,  lead,  and  alum  are  found.  There  are 
also  numerous  limestone-quarries  and  various 
kinds  of  marble;  whilst,  in  the  middle  and  west- 
ern parts,  there  is  abundance  of  coal.  Manf. 
This  exceeds  all  the  other  states  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  manufactures,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron,  lead, 
glass,  marble,  pottery,  paper,  gunpowder,  bricks, 
paints,  dyes,  soaps,  carriages,  and  ironmongery 
of  all  descriptions.  Fop.  2,906,115.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 39°  44'  and  42°  Lon.  Between  74°  40' 
and  80°  35'  W. — This  state  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  about  1665  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  who  disposed  of 
his  right  to  William  Penn  in  1681.  The  inhabi- 
tants took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
North  American  colonies  against  Great  Britain. 
Its  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1838,  and 
amended  in  1850. 

Penobscot,  pe-nob'-skof,  a  county  of  Maine, 
U.S.,  bounded  E.  by  Washington  and  Hancock 
counties,  S.  by  Hancock  county,  and  VV.  by 
Kennebec  and  Somerset  counties.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Penobscot.  Fop.  72,731.— Also  a  seaport- 
town  of  Maine,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  55  miles  E. 
from  Augusta.  Fop.  2000. 
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Penobscot,  a  large  river  of  Maine,  U.S., 
falling,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  into  the  head 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  between  the  towns  of  Penob- 
scot and  Prospect. 

Penobscot  BAY,a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Maine,  containing  many  islands. 
i:xt.  Between  the  Isle  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head, 
at  its  entrance,  it  is  about  18  miles  across.  Its 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  30. 

Penon  de  Velez,  pai'-none  vai'-Iaifh,  a 
fortified  town,  built  on  a  high  and  steep  rock, 
lying  oft"  the  N.  coast  of  Morocco,  75  miles  S.IO. 
from  Ceuta.  It  belongs  to  Spain,  and  was 
founded  by  Pedro  of  Navarre  in  1508.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  16th  century ;  retaken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1064.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Penrith,  pcn'-rith,  an  irregularly-built  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  Cumberland,  17  miles 
S.E.  from  Carlisle.  It  has  a  parish  church,  re- 
built in  1720,  a  new  church  built  in  1850,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar- 
school  founded  in  1564,  a  public  subscription 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  a 
market-place,  assembly-room,  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, and  a  union  workhouse.  Ma  iJ.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  7948. — It  has  a 
station  on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway. 

Penryn,  pen'-rin,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Cornwall,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  which  runs 
into  Falmouth  harbour,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Fal- 
mouth. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal 
street,  from  which  some  smaller  streets  and 
lanes  diverge  at  right  angles.  It  contains  a 
parish  church,  and  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  market-house  and  town-hall,  which 
stand  in  the  principal  street;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  assembly-rooms,  and  a  good  custom-house 
and  quay.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  pilchard  fishery,  large  quantities  of  these 
fish  being  cured  every  year  and  exported  to  sea- 
port-towns on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Granite  is  also  exported  from  the  town,  which 
has  a  large  general  trade  with  the  surrounding 
mining  districts.    Fop.  3547. 

Pensa,  or  Penza,  pen'-sa,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Persa  and  Soura,  120  miles  N.W. 
from  Saratov.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  and  two  monasteries.  Fop.  11,000. — 
The  GovEENiiENT  has  an  area  of  14,662  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,188,535.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 53°  and  55'  N.  Lon.  Between  42-"  30'  and 
46°  30'  E. 

Pensacola,  pen' -sa-lco' ~la^  a  town  of  W. 
Florida,  in  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
which  receives  the  Escambia  and  some  other 
rivers  of  Florida,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Mobile. 
It  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong. 
The  principal  seaport  of  Florida,  but  the  harbour 
is  shallow,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of 
vessels  ot  great  size.  A  few  miles  below  the 
town  is  a  large  and  commodious  navy-yard, 
inclosed  by  a  brick  Avail,  and  containing  excellent 
docks  and  workshops.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle  between  the  United  and  Confede- 
rate States  of  America,  the  Per.sacola  navy-yard 
was  taken  by  the  Florida  state  troops,  and  held 
for  the  government  of  the  latter  power,  iaf. 
30°23'M.    io?i.  87°  12' W. 

Pentenisia,  pen' -te-nis' -i-a,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  .^]gina,  Greece,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  ^gina. 

Pentland  Fibth,  pent'-landf  the  strait  which 
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separates  the  mainland  of  Scotland  from  the 
Orkney  Isles,  and  connects  the  Atlantic  with 
the  German  Ocean.  It  is  only  8  ivdles  in  width, 
but  it  con  rains  several  islands  which  break  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tiie  tide,  and  cause  strong 
currents  in  different  directions  at  the  same 
time.  This  renders  the  passasie  of  the  Firth 
dangerous  to  vessels,  especially  when  they  have 
a  heavy  cargo  on  board  and  a  fresh  wind  is 
blowing. 

Pentland  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in  Scotland, 
commencing  about  4  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh, 
and  extending  about  14  miles  towards  the 
western  borders  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  is  supplied  with  water  brought  from 
these  bills. 

Pentland  Skekries,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  on  the 
largest  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  4  miles  from 
Duncansby  Head. 

Penzance,  2^en-zance,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall,  on  tlie  N.AV.  side  of  Mounts 
Bay,  9  miles  from  the  Land's  End.  It  has  two 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
grammar-school,  a  handsometown-liall,  custom- 
house, market-house,  union  workhouse,  public 
library,  and  baths.  Its  trade  is  considerable, 
and  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  pil- 
chards and  other  flsh,  and  in  shipping  lead,  tin, 
and  copper,  obtained  from  the  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  A  pier  about  800  feet  in  length,  with 
a  light-house  on  its  extremity,  extends  from  the 
shore  into  the  bay.  Fop.  9500.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  born  in  the  parish,  in  1778. 

Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  {See  Con- 
stantinople.) 

Perak,  iie-rak',^  a  state  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
extending  along  its  W.  coast,  between  Province 
Wellesley  and  Salangore.  It  produces  rice,  rat- 
tans, gold,  and  tin.  Po^.  35,000.  ia^.  between 
3°  40'  and  5°  N. 

Percy  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  ott'  the  N.E.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  forming  part  of  the  Northumber- 
land group.    Let.  2V  40'  S.    Lon.  150°  15'  E. 

Peuecop,  or  Pekekop,  per'e-kop,  a  town  of 
Kussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Tau- 
rida,  situated  on  an  isthmus  of  the  same  name, 
which  joins  the  Crimea  to  the  mainland,  85 
miles  N.W.  from  Simferopol.  There  are  some 
productive  salt  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
it  is  very  unheahhy,  and  the  inhabitants  sufter 
greatly  from  fever.  Fop.  iNot  known.  Lat. 
46°  9' N.    Lon.  33°  42' E. 

Perejaslav,  per'-e-jas-Iav',  a  town  of  Eussia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  140 
miles  N.VV.  from  Poltava.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  cattle,  horses,  raisins,  and  corn.    Fojj.  7000. 

Pergamos,  2)er'-ga-mos,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  once  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Mhior, 
but  now  of  little  importance.  Its  modern  name 
is  Bergamo.  It  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Bakir-chai,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Smyrna.  It 
abounds  with  the  remains  of  temples  and  an- 
cient works  of  art,  and  contains  several  mosques 
and  large  khans  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers.   Fop.  10,000.    Lat.  39°  11'  N.  Lon.  27°  E. 

Pj  rigord,  pe'-re-ffor,  an  old  province  of 
France,  now  the  modern  department  of  the 
Dordogne. 

Perigueux,  per'-i-gu,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  situated  on 
the  Isles,  43  miles  S.E.  from 'Angouleme.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  town-hall,  besides  several 
Roman  antiquities.  It  also  contains  a  college, 
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ho!5pital,  museum,  barracks,  theatre,  and  a  fine 
public  library.  Munf.  Cutlery,  nails,  woollen 
goods,  leather,  and  paper.  Fop.  19,140.  This 
place  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by 
the  English  and  French  in  the  13th,  11th,  and 
15th  centuries. 

Perim,  ^6'-riw2,  an  island  lying  off  the  S.W. 
extremity  ot  Arabia,  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  length,  and 
beloni^s  to  the  British.  Lat.  12°  38'  N.  Lon. 
43°  23'  E. 

Perm,  perm,  a  government  or  X'i'Ovin(^  of 
Russia,  situated  partly  in  Russia  in  Europe  and 
partly  in  Russia  in  Asia;  bounded  N.W,  by  Vo- 
logda, N.E.  and  E.  by  Tobolsk,  W.  by  Viatka, 
and  S.  by  Orenburg.  Area.  Estimated  at  128,640 
square  miles.  Desc.  Three  parts  of  it  are 
covered  with  woods  and  marshes.  The  southern 
part  of  the  province  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  barley,  rye,  oats,  vegetables,  hemp, 
and  flax.  Fivers.  The  Tobol  in  Asia,  and  the 
Kama  in  Europe.  Minerals.  Gold,  copper, 
platinum,  iron,  and  salt.  Fop.  2,046,572'  Lot, 
between  55°  40'  and  62°  N.  Lon.  between  53° 
10'  and  65"  E. — This  province  was  invaded  and 
ruined  by  the  Mongols  in  the  13th  century. 
Prior  to  that  event  it  was  the  centre  of  a  flou- 
rishing empire. 

Perm,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ment, situated  on  the  Kama,  230  miles  E.  from 
Viatka.  It  has  some  neat  public  buildings,  and 
carries  on  an  active  traffic  in  metals,  which  are 
dug,  smelted,  and  wrought  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Fop.  12,000. 

Pernambuco,  per'-nom-hoo'-7co,  a  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N,  by  Piahuy,  Ciara,  and  Para- 
hiba,  S.W.  by  Sergipe  del  Rey  and  Bahia,  E.  by 
Piahuy,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area. 
Estimated  at  50,000  square  miles.  It  abounds 
in  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  Brazil-wood.  Fop. 
About  950,000.  Lat.  between  7°  15' and  10°  S. 
Lon.  between  34°  50'  and  42°  20'  E. 

Pernambuco,  or  St.  Antonio  do  Recife,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions, Recife,  St.  Antonio,  and  Boa  Vista.  The 
first  of  these  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  extend- 
ing into  the  sea  from  the  mainland,  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  with  the  shore ;  the  second 
on  an  island  lying  between  the  mainland  and 
the  peninsula;  and  the  last  on  the  mainland 
itself.  The  three  parts  are  connected  by  bridges 
of  stone  and  wood.  The  first  division  of  the 
town,  which  lies  nearest  the  harbour,  is  com- 
posed of  brick  houses,  of  three,  four,  and  even 
five  stories  in  height :  the  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow,  and  there  are  no  public 
buildings  that  require  notice.  St.  Antonio,  the 
middle  town,  is  composed  chiefly  of  large  houses 
and  broad  streets.  In  this  quarter  are  the  gover- 
nor's palace,  the  treasury,  town-hall  and  prison, 
the  barracks,  some  Franciscan  and  Carmelite 
convents,  and  several  churches,  riehy  adorned 
with  paintings  and  sculpture.  ^  Boa  Vista,  the 
third  division  of  the  town,  contains  several  hand- 
some buildings,  but  the  streets  are  irregular 
and  dirty.  The  river  Capibaribe  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  channel  between  St.  Antonio  and 
Boa  Vista.  The  harbour  is  situated  without  the 
peninsula  on  which  Recife  is  built,  and  formed 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
town  at  a  very  small  distance  Irom  the  coast. 
The  reef  is  covered  at  high  water,  but  at  low 
water  the  top  is  about  5  or  6  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  town  is  defended  by  several  forts.  Fop, 
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About  68,000.  Lat.  8°  3'  N.  Lon.  34°  51'  W. 
(See  Olinda.) 

Peknau,  per-noic,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pernau,  99  miles  N.  from  Riga.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  eitadel,  and  contains  several 
churches  and  schools.  It  has  a  trade  in  flax, 
hemp,  linseed,  wool,  and  grain.    Fop.  7000. 

Pernes,  2}air7i,  a  parish  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Vaucluse,  situated  on  the 
Nesque,  4  miles  S.  from  Carpentras.  Fop.  4000. 

Peronne,  pe-ron',  a  fortitied  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  situated  on 
the  Somme,  29  miles  E.  from  Amiens.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  strength  in  former  times,  and 
because  it  had  never  been  taken  it  bore  the 
name  of  Pucelle,  or  the  "  Virgin  Town,"  until 
the  26th  of  June,  1815,  when  it  was  stormed  by 
a  body  of  liritish  troops.  3Ianf.  Linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  cambric,  leather,  and  beet-root 
sugar.    Fop.  4500. 

Peeosa,  pe-ro'-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 8  miles  N.W.  from  Pinerolo.    Fop.  2500. 

Peeote,  pe-ro'-tai,  a  market-town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz,  86  miles  N.W. 
from  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  high  road  from  that 
town  to  Mexico.  There  is  a  lofty  mountain  of 
the  same  name  near  the  town.   Fop.  1814. 

Perpignan",  'pair'-peen-yawng,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, situated  on  the  Tet,  35  miles  from  Nar- 
bonne.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  ac- 
counted one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  citadel  is  very  strong,  and 
the  w^hole  town  is  surrounded  with  defensive 
works  constructed  with  great  care  and  skill. 
The  cathedral  is  the  only  building  worth  notice ; 
but  the  town  also  contains  several  churches,  a 
custom-house,  tow.n-hall,  theatre,  two  hospitals, 
barracks,  and  public  library.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in  1319  by 
Peter  IV.  of  Aragon.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
playing-cards,  chocolate,  leather,  soap,  paper, 
and  hats.  Fop.  23,462.— In  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  this  place  was  taken  by  the  French  ; 
and  in  1793  a  battle  was  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Perranzabuloe,  per' -ran-zah-u-lo,  a  parish 
of  England,  in  Cornwall,  near  the  N.W.  coast,  7 
miles  N.W.  from  Truro.  One  of  its  churches, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in 
England,  was  buried  for  centuries  in  the  sand, 
and  exhumed  in  1835.  There  are  tin  and  copper 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.    Fop.  2959. 

Perky,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  from 
7500  to  30,000.  They  are  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri,  and  Ohio. — Also  the  name  of 
several  townships,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  5000. 

Perky  Bar,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Stafford- 
shire, 2  miles  N.  from  Birmingham.  Fop. 
1061.— It  has  a  station  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway.  % 

Persaim, ;?er-scw?»',  a  town  of  British  Burmah, 
in  the  province  of  Pegu,  situated  on  the  Irra- 
waddy,  or  Persaim,  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of 
its  course,  100  miles  from  Rangoon.  Fop. 
About  oOOO.    Lat.  16°  50'  N.    Lon.  95^  E. 

Persante,  pjer-san'-te,  a  river  of  Prussia, 
falling,  after  a  course  of  70  miles,  into  the 
Baltic,  at  Colberg. 
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Peesepolis,  per-sep'-o-lis,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Persia,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Shiraz.  Its  ruin.3 
may  be  num.bered  among  the  most  remarkablo 
monuments  of  early  magnilicence. 

Perserim,  or  Prisrend,  pjer'-se-rim,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  70  miles  E. 
from  Scutari.  It  has  a  large  number  of  mosques 
and  a  citadel,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish 
governor.    Manf.  Fire-arms.    Fop.  25,000. 

Pershore,  per-slior',  a  market-town  of  Eng-- 
land,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the  Avon,  9  miles 
S.E.  from  Worcester.  It  was  once  famed  for 
its  abbey,  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  ves- 
tiges. It  contains  two  churches,  one  of  which, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  part  of 
a  church  that  was  attached  to  an  old  abbey  of 
that  name.  Manf.  Hosiery  and  agricultural 
implements.    Fop.  5061. 

Persia,  per'-she-a  (Persian,  Ieax,  e-ran'),  a 
country  of  Asia,  which  maybe  considered  as  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  any  that  lie  to  the 
west  of  India.  The  region  which  seems  to  be 
most  properly  considered  as  Persia,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Turkey  in  Asia,  N.  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Transcaucasia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Independent  Tartary,  E.  by  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  and  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Arabian  Sea.  Divisions.  These  are  twelve  in 
number,  and  are  named  Azerbijan,  Kurdistan, 
Irak  Ajemi,  Luristan,  Khuzistan,  Farsistan  or 
Ears,  Laristan,  Kerman,  Gliilan,  Mazanderan, 
Astrabad,  and  Khorasan.  Area.  About  560,000 
square  miles.  Lesc  Mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  immense  chain  of  Caucasus,  which 
traverses  the  space  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  To  the  S.  are  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  which  are  connected 
with  Mount  Taurus.  These  are  very  lofty,  and 
form  the  frontier  and  debatable  ground  between 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  empires.  The  interior 
consists  of  an  immense  dry  salt  plain,  traversed, 
however,  by  many  mountains  and  streams,  which 
usually  lose  themselves  in  the  sands,  or  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  lakes.  These,  how- 
ever, are  the  means  of  producing  all  the  fertility 
of  which  the  country  can  boast ;  and  when  they 
have  been  augmented  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
the  mountain  regions,  they  render  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  plains  through  which  they  flow, 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  plain  of  Shiraz  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Persia,  and  almost  the  best  throughout 
the  East.  The  plain  of  Ispahan  is  only  second 
to  it.  The  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  watered 
by  rivers  which  issue  from  the  great  chains  of 
the  Caucasus  and  Elburz  mountains,  are  re- 
markable for  their  fertility.  Mioers.  The  most 
considerable  are  on  the  frontiers.  The  Diayalah 
or  Diyalah  enters  the  Tigris,  and  the  Kerkhah 
enters  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  conveys  the 
united  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Sefid-Rud  or  Kizil-Uzen, 
with  its  tributary,  the  Shah-Rud,  flows  through 
Azerbijan  and  Ghilan,  and  enters  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Arac  forms  part  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Persia  and  Russia.  The  Aji  and  Jaghatu 
fall  into  Urunieyeh,  which  is  the  largest  body  of 
water  in  Persia.  There  is  a  large  salt-lake  in 
the  province  of  Tarsistan,  called  Bakhtegan. 
Zoology.  There  are  but  few  animals  peculiar  to 
the  country.  The  domestic  animals  include 
most  of  those  that  are  common  to  Europe,  with 
mules  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  the  camel, 
the  ass,  and  the  goat,  from  which  a  valuable 
wool,  similar  to  that  of  Tibet,  is  obtained. 
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Among  the  wild  animals  of  Persia  are  lions, 
bears,  tigers,  wild  boars,  jackals,  wolves,  and 
hyoenas.  Pro.  Although  the  provinces  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  Persia  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  forest  trees,  yet  they  abound  in  fruits 
of  different  kinds;  and  the  vine  flourishes  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  The  mulberry  is 
so  extremely  abundant  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces as  to  render  silk  the  staple  produce  of  the 
empire.  The  rich  and  well-watered  plains  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  yield  the  sugar-cane  in 
great  abundance;  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in 
other  districts  renders  them  unsuitable  for  cul- 
tivation. A  vast  extent  of  land  is  left  in  pasture, 
and  tenanted  by  wandering  shepherds,  like  those 
of  Tartary  and  Arabia,  who  frequently  resort  to 
robbery  for  a  subsistence,  rendering  both  life  and 
property  insecure  wherever  they  happen  to  be. 
Poppies  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  sake  of  the  opium  that  is  procured  from 
them,  and  roses  for  the  highly-valued  perfume 
which  is  extracted  from  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
called  attar  or  otto  of  roses.  A  third  of  the 
country,  however,  is  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
desert.  Minerals.  None  are  worked  that  are  of 
importance,  except  salt,  which  is  abundant,  the 
ground  being  everywhere  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  it,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lakes. 
Naphtha  and  bitumen  are  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  turquoises  and  other  precious  stones  in 
the  mountains.  Manf.  Important;  the  great 
wealth  of  the  higher  classes  causing  an  extensive 
demand  for  the  finer  fabrics,  and  for  jewellery 
and  ornamental  work  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
Persians  in  producing  dyes  are  extremely  skilful, 
and  the  wool  of  their  flocks  is  manufactured  into 
beautiful  carpets  and  shawls.  Silk  is  manufac- 
tured into  beautiful  fabrics,  cither  by  itself,  or 
mixed  with  cotton  and  wool ;  and  they  particu- 
larly excel  in  brocade  and  embroidered  goods, 
arms,  and  large  quantities  of  leather,  paper,  and 
porcelain,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  China.  In- 
habitants. The  Persians  are  gay,  lively,  and 
active ;  ostentatious  and  profuse  in  their  dress, 
adorning  themselves  with  jewels  and  gold  orna- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  value.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  beard  is  regarded 
v/ith  such  veneration;  it  is  washed,  combed, and 
adjusted  repeatedly  during  the  day.  They  are 
the  most  learned  people  of  the  East ;  poetry  and 
the  sciences  may  even  be  considered  as  their 
ruling  passion.  In  the  former,  their  fame  is 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  oriental 
nation  ;  the  names  of  Hafiz,  Ferdusi,  and  Sadi 
are  well  known  even  in  Europe ;  but  their  effu- 
sions are  chiefly  love-songs,  and  are  too  sensual 
and  hyperbolical  for  Europeans.  Morality  is 
much  recommended  and  professed  in  Persia, 
though  it  is  but  little  practised.  Religion. 
Mahometan,  the  bulk  of  the  people  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  Shiites  or  Fatimites,  who  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali.  Gov.  Despotic,  under  a  shah, 
whose  subjects  are  considered  as  his  slaves. 
Army.  100,000,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
irregular  cavalry.  But  the  defence  of  Persia 
rests  mainly  upon  the  wandering  tribes,  and  in 
time  of  war  the  army  may  by  a  great  effort  be 
raised  to  150,000  or  200,000  men.  The  regular 
troops  are  about  20,000  in  number,  who  are 
drilled  and  disciplined  after  the  European 
fashion.  These  receive  regular  pay,  but  the 
irregular  cavalry  have  no  fixed  rate  of  remunera- 
tion assigned  for  their  services.  Fop.  Variously 
estimated ;  perhaps  about  10,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 26°  and  40^  N.  Lon,  between  4i°  and 
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61°  E.  The  Persians,  as  a  nation,  first  rose  into 
notice  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  empires  founded 
on  the  Euphrates.  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
in  63S  B  c,  and  soon  after  he  extended  it  more 
widely  than  any  that  had  been  previously  esta- 
blished in  the  world.  It  comprised,  on  one  side, 
the  west  of  India,  and  on  the  other,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt;  and  the  valour,  indeed,  with 
which  the  Greeks  defended  their  small  territory, 
alone  prevented  him  from  annexing  a  consider- 
able part  of  Europe  to  his  domains.  After  a 
feeble  struggle,  it  succumbed  to  ihe  brave  and 
disciplined  armies  of  Alexander,  who  won  the 
entire  empire  of  Darius  for  his  own  by  force  of 
arms,  in  331.  After  his  death,  his  immense 
possessions  were  divided  among  his  generals; 
but  Greeks  and  Greek  sovereigns  continued, 
during  several  centuries,  to  reign  over  Western 
Asia.  About  two  centuries  before  Christ,  Arta- 
xerxes  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  in  the  third  century  after  Christ  the  dynasty 
of  the  SassanidiB  arose,  who  restored  the  name, 
with  the  religion  and  laws,  of  ancient  Persia. 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Mahometan  in- 
vaders, who  suffered  in  their  turn  from  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  the  country  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the 
Turks,  who  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
Western  Asia.  At  length,  in  1501,  a  native 
dynasty  again  arose,  under  Ismael  Shah,  w^ho 
placed  himself  on  the  throne.  After  the  reign 
of  Abbas  the  Great,  who  died  in  1628,  the  princes 
of  the  Sophi  or  Safi  dynasty  became  enervated 
by  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  Persia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  was  overrun  by  the 
Afghans,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  reduced  its  proudest 
capitals  to  ashes.  The  atrocities  of  the  Afghans 
were  avenged,  and  the  independence  of  Persia 
vindicated,  by  Nadir  Shah;  but  though  the 
victories  of  this  daring  chief  threw  a  lustre  on 
his  country,  it  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  after 
his  death  by  civil  war,  till  the  fortune  of  arms 
gave  a  decided  superiority  to  Kerim  or  Kureem 
Khan.  His  death  gave  rise  to  another  disputed 
succession,  with  civil  wars  as  furious  as  before. 
At  length  Aga  Mahornmed,  a  eunuch,  raised 
himself  in  1795  by  crimes  and  daring  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  not  only  held  it  during  his 
lifetime,  but  transmitted  it  to  his  nephew,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  The 
present  ruler  is  Nasir-ud-Deen,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  is  said  to  be  well 
disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  capture 
of  Herat  by  the  Persians  in  1856,  war  was 
declared  against  them  by  this  country.  Bushire 
was  occupied,  and  the  Persian  troops  were 
twice  defeated  by  General  Sir  James  Outram  at 
Kooshab  and  Moharamerah  in  the  following 
year.  These  victories  were  followed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  of  peace,  April,  1857,  and 
the  evacuation  of  Herat  by  the  Persians  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Peksia,  two  townships  in  the  United  States, 
neither  with  a  population  above  2300. 

Peksian  Gulp,  called  also  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
and  the  Green  Sea,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  stretching  in  a  N.W. 
direction  between  the  S.W.  coast  of  Persia  and 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  A rabia.  Ext.  Nearly  600  miles 
in  length,  and  about  220  at  its  greatest  breadtii ; 
but  the  entrance  at  Cape  Mussendum  is  not 
more  than  55  lailes  across.  It  contains  several 
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islands,  but  its  shores  are  barren  and  devoid  of 
vegetation.  The  Gulf  contains  some  valuable 
pearl  fisheries. 

Peeson-,  per'-son,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  IS.  Carolina.  Area.  400 square  miles. 
I'op.  11,000. 

Perth,  perth,  the  chief  town  of  Perthshire, 
and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  Tay,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  fine  stone 
bridg-e,  33  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  having,  on  the  north  and  south, 
two  beautiful  greens  or  public  commons,  called 
Inches,  each  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit.  There  is  a  race  course  on  the  North 
Inch,  but  the  South  Inch  is  more  like  a  public 
park,  being  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded 
with  handsome  buildings.  The  town  presents 
a  handsome  and  pleasing  appearance,  the  streets 
being  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses  in  the 
main  thoroughfares  being  elegant  and  commo- 
dious structures,  built  for  the  most  part  of  free- 
stone. It  contains  several  churches  for  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  and  members  of  the  Free 
church,  but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  church 
of  St.  John,  an  old  and  spacious  edifice,  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  part  serving  as  a 
parish  church  for  a  separate  parish.  There  is 
also  a  new  cathedral  belonging  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  County  Buildings,  containing  a  county- 
hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  the  county,  and  having  the  city 
and  county  gaol  in  the  rear ;  the  general  peniten- 
tiary, lunatic  asylum,  infirmary,  the  theatre,  the 
Ijarracks,  and  a  public  library  and  museum  con- 
tained in  a  building  called  Marshall's  monument, 
erected  in  memory  of  a  lord  provost  of  that 
name.  The  penitentiary  was  originally  a  place 
of  confinement  for' prisoners  taken  in  the  war 
with  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  There  are  several  schools  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Perth  Academy.  Perth  is  the  general  terminus 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  the  Central,  the 
Scottish  Midland,  and  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen 
railways;  the  Dundee  Railway  also  crosses  the 
Tay  here.  Manf.  Coloured  cotton  stuffs,  ging- 
hams, cutlery,  and  shawls;  the  town  also 
contains  bleachfields,  breweries,  distilleries,  dye- 
works,  rope-walks,  foundries,  and  tan-yards. 
Fop.  Of  borough,  26,094.  Lat.  56°  24'  N.  Lon. 
3°  26'  W.— Perth  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  a  burgh  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th 
century,  and  in  the  year  1210  King  William  the 
Lion,  who  erected  it  into  a  royal  burgh,  renewed 
its  charter  at  Stirling ;  and  therein  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  confirms  the  privileges  which  the 
burgh  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather. 
King  David,  who  died  in  1153,  and  gives  others 
in  addition  to  those  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  then  held.  Prior  to  the  accession  of  the 
Stuart  family,  it  was  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  important  transactions  recorded  in  Scot- 
tish history.  Its  vicinity  is  both  beautiful  and 
fertile.  It  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Scotland 
about  1440. 

Perth,  a  district  of  Western  Australia,  be- 
tween laU  31°  28'  and  32°  15'  S.  and  lon.  116°  E. 
It  is  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  W., 
and  bounded  on  the  S.E.  and  N.  by  the  districts 
of  Murray,  York,  and  Twiss. 

Perthshire,  an  important  county  of  Scotland, 
b oundcd  on  the  E.  by  the. couatx  of,  Eorfar  j  S.E. 
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by  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  the  counties  of  Kinross 
and  Fife;  S.  by  the  Forth  and  the  counties  of 
Clackmannan  and  Stirling;  S.VV.  by  Dumbarton- 
shire; W.  by  the  county  of  Argylc;  N,W.  by  the 
county  of  Inverness ;  and  N.  by  a  part  of  the 
same  county,  and  that  ofAberdeen.  Area.  2835 
squ  ire  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous;  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  being  traversed  by  the 
Grampian  hills,  the  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  Ochil 
and  Sidlaw  Hills,  while  the  W.  is  intersected  by 
ranges  of  the  Western  Highlands.  The  southern 
slope  of  the  Grampians  has,  in  many  places,  a 
gradual  and  pleasing  descent  into  a  champaign 
country  of  great  extent  and  fertility;  and  they 
are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  winding 
valleys,  which  are  watered  by  numerous  rivers 
and  brooks,  clad  with  the  richest  pastures,  and 
sheltered  by  thriving  woods  that  fringe  the  lakes 
and  run  along  the  streams.  The  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  Western  Highlands  are  Ben  Lawers, 
on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  3984  feet  high ; 
Ben  More,  .39ii  feet;  Schiehallion,  3518  feet; 
Ben  Ledi,  2363  feet;  and  Ben  Voirlich,  3300 
feet;  Ben-y-Gloe  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Glen  Tilt 
attains  an  elevation  of  8690  feet  in  Lairn  Gower, 
its  highest  peak.  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
Grampians,  and  between  this  range  and  the 
Ochil  and  the  Sidlaw  hills,  a  large  valley  or 
strath  runs  in  the  direction  and  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  This  valley 
has  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  and  upwards 
of  100  miles  in  length.  It  is  intersected  by  various 
beautiful  rivers,  and  is  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing every  species  of  grain.  Along  the  banks 
of  all  the  riv^ers  of  this  county,  after  they  descend 
from  the  northern  hills  into  the  champaign 
country,  there  are  large  tracts  of  rich  land, 
which  are  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with 
elegant  mansions  and  extensive  plantations. 
The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  between  tlie  Sidlaw  Hills 
and  the  Tay,  is  a  level  tract  of  rich  clay  or 
alluvial  soil,  v/hich  has  been  deposited  in  the 
course  of  a  long  series  of  ages,  highly  cultivated 
and  very  productive.  The  tract  of  country 
which  is  watered  by  the  Forth  resembles  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  Bivers.  The  Tay  and  Forth, 
and  their  tributaries,  the  Lyon,  Garry,  Braan, 
Isla,  Tummel,  Erne,  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon. 
Lakes.  The  principal  are  Tay,  Kannoch,  Ericht, 
Erne,  Katrine,  and  Vennechar.  Pro.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  fruits. 
Minerals.  Coal,  limestone,  granite,  and  free- 
stone of  the  best  quality.  In  the  district  of 
Menteith  there  is  a  ridge  of  steatite,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  soft  stone  sometimes  called  rock-soap, 
and  valuable  beds  of  clay  near  Culross.  Manf. 
Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  stufis,  leather,  and 
paper.  Fop.  133,500. — This  county,  in  its  E. 
part,  is  traversed  by  railroads. 

Pertuis,  ^9ttzr^'-we,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  40  miles  from  Avignon. 
Fop.  4859. 

Peru,  pe-roo\  a  republic  of  S.  America, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ecuador,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  on  the  AV.  by  the 
Pacin-j  Ocean.  Area.  Estimated  at  580,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  The  country  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Andes.  The  district  that 
lies  between  these  mountains  and  the  shore  forms 
an  inclined  plane  from  30  to  60  miles  in  breadth, 
and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sandy  deserts 
without  vegetation  or  inhabitants.  The  cause 
of  this  sterility  is  the  total  absence  of  rain. 
The  only  spots  capable  of  cultivation  are  those 
parts  whi(;h  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
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which  issue  from  the  mountains,  or  such  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation.  In  this 
low  tract  the  climate  is  sultry.  The  country 
between  the  two  cordillcras  or  parallel  chains  of 
the  Andes,  is  called  the  Sierra,  or  High  Peru,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  lowlands  already  de- 
scribed, which  are  sometimes  called  Low  Peru. 
It  consists  of  barren  mountains  and  rocks,  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  and  well  cultivated  val- 
leys. On  these  highlands  vegetation  flourishes, 
and  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate, 
beinga  mixture  of  perpetual  spring  and  autumn. 
.Beyond  this,  and  at  the  height  of  14,000  feet, 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  commences,  where 
everlasting  winter  reigns  suprenie.  Here  are 
also  many  volcanoes,  which  are  flaming  within 
while  their  summits,  chasms,  and  apertures  are 
enveloped  with  ice.  Rivers.  The  rivers  that 
rise  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  enter  the 
Pacific,  are  short  and  seldom  navigable  for  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  their  mouth.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  in  the  interior  are  the  head  streams 
of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Huallaga,  and  Ucayali, 
both  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Zoology/,  The 
llama,  the  guanaco,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpaca, 
are  found  in  the  higher  and  colder  districts; 
the  jaguar,  the  couga,  or  puma,  and  several 
other  wild  animals  inhabit  thick  forests ;  while 
the  elk,  the  ant-bear,  deer,  monkeys,  the  great 
black  bear  of  the  Andes,  and  armadilloes,  are 
very  numerous.  The  woods  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  frequented  by  beautiful  birds,  and 
numerous  tribes  of  reptiles  infest  the  warm  dis- 
tricts of  the  coast,  where  venomous  insects  are 
also  common.  Fish  and  alligators  are  plenti- 
ful in  the  rivers.  Pro.  In  the  hotter  regions 
maize,  cotton,  indigo,  yams,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
fine  fruits;  with  bark,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and 
other  drugs.  The  mines,  however,  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth.  MineraU.  The  moun- 
tainous districts  abound  in  mines  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals.  In  many  parts  there  are 
rich  veins  of  gold  ore  in  quartz ;  and  gold  is  ob- 
tained by  washing;  silver  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  large  and  valuable  mines,  which 
are  chiefly  worked  by  English  companies  and 
English  miners.  Quicksilver  also  abounds  in 
many  parts.  Besides  these,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
coal,  brimstone,  saltpetre,  and  salt,  are  found. 
Emeralds  and  other  precious  stones  are  also 
found,  with  obsidian,  and  the  stone  of  the  incas, 
a  marcasite  capable  of  the  highest  polish.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  iron 
wares,  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  jewellery. 
Manufactured  goods  are  generally  imported. 
Tlxi:).  Chiefly  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  sugar, 
pimento,  Jesuits'  bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool,  coarse 
woollens,  and  some  other  manufactures  of  little 
value.  Imip.  European  goods,  live  stock,  pro- 
visions, tallow,  cacao,  Paraguay  tea,  cocoa,  in- 
digo, timber,  cordage,  pitch,  and  copper.  The 
commerce  of  Peru,  however,  is  greatly  impeded 
by  the  total  absence  of  roads,  canals,  or  bridges 
to  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  Ivliahitants.  For- 
merly, all  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  em- 
ployments were  engrossed  by  Spaniards  from 
Europe.  The  Creoles,  native  Peruvians  descended 
from  Spanish  ancestors,  were  excluded  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  honour,  and  were  a  degra- 
ded class  compared  with  the  European  Spa- 
niards. Many  of  their  families  nevertheless  have 
titles  of  nobility,  and  possess  large  estates. 
Some  are  descended  from  the  ancient  conquer- 
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ors  of  Peru,  others  have  risen  into  consequence 
through  success  in  commerce,  or  from  having 
held  employments  under  the  crown.  The  Mes- 
tizoes, or  oftspring  of  the  Spanish  and  Indians, 
are  the  next  class  in  social  rank,  but  they  are 
not  very  numerous,  after  the  Indians.  The 
Quadroons,  or  offspring  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Mestizoes,  ate  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Spaniards.  The  Cholos,  on  the  contrary,  sprung 
from  the  Indians  and  Mestizoes,  are  classed 
with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  are  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  are  foi  the  most  part  lazy, 
dirty,  and  improvident,  though  they  are  brave, 
and  make  good  soldiers,  being  able  to  endure 
great  fatigue  and  privation.  Rel.  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. Gov.  Republican,  framed  in  1828, 
in  imitation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Army.  About  16,000  men,  Poj;.  about 
2,500,000.  Lut.  between  3°  30'  and  21°  28'  S. 
Lon.  between  67°  and  81°  40'  W.— Peru  was  in- 
vaded by  Pizarro  in  1513,  and  finally  conquered 
in  1532.  The  Peruvians,  at  the  time  when  the 
country  was  discovered  by  Pizarro,  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
mining,  and  working  in  metal,  cultivated  their 
land,  and  had  a  regular  system  of  government, 
and  a  code  of  civil  and  religious  laws.  They 
had  no  just  idea,  however,  of  property,  as  their 
land  was  cultivated  for  the  common  benefit. 
Tlicy  wore  clothing,  and  manufactured  different 
materials  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  architec- 
ture they  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  other 
nations  of  America.  The  immense  obelisk  of 
Tiahuacan,  and  the  town  of  Chulunacus,  with 
the  mausolea  of  Chachapoyas,  which  are  coni- 
cal stone  buildings,  supporting  large  and  rudely 
formed  busts,  are  among  the  most  singular, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  least  known  of  the 
Peruvian  remains,  and  are  quite  as  curious  and 
remarkable  as  the  great  military  roads,  with 
their  accompanying  palaces  or  posts,  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  route.  In  1821  the  Peruvians 
threw  off"  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  declared  their 
independence. — Peru,  Upper.    {See  Bolivia.) 

Peru,  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

Perugia,  pai-roo'-ja,  a  city  of  Italy,  standing 
near  the  Tiber,  10  miles  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  85  miles  N.  from  Rome.  It  is 
a  clean  and  well-built  town,  and  has,  in  general, 
a  gloomy  appearance  from  the  number  of  its 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  by  no  means 
elegant.  It  has  a  cathedral,  which  contains 
some  valuable  paintings,  and  a  university,  to 
which  is  attached  a  library,  with  some  valuable 
and  rare  manuscripts,  as  well  as  a  museum  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
The  gate  of  the  Piazza  Grimana,  called  the  Arch 
of  Augustus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Etruscans,  nnd  the  whole  town  abounds 
with  remains  of  temples  and  buildings  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  this  race.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  churches,  which  are  said  to  be 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  the  chiei 
public  buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  theatre, 
two  public  fountains,  an  exchange,  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Perugino,  and  several  hos- 
pitals. j\Tanf.  Velvet  and  other  silk  goods. 
Fop.  4J.,l;^>>.— In  1859,  the  inhabitants  of  Peru- 
gia, who  dosired  the  annexation  of  the  province 
to  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  rose  against 
the  Papal  government.  The  insurrection  was 
put  down  by  General  Schmidt  and  the  Papal 
troops  under  his  command,  who  shot  down 
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men,  women,  and  children  without  discrimina- 
tion. The  town  was  taken  in  the  followinj^ 
year  by  the  Sardinian  generals,  Cialdini  and 
Fanti,  who  entered  the  Marches  to  put  an  end 
to  the  barbarities  tliat  were  daily  practised 
there  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  pope. 

Perugia,  a  province  of  Italy,  formerly  a 
delegation  of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  on  the 
N.K.'by  the  provmces  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro  and 
CamfT.no,  S.  by  Spoleto  and  Orvieto,  and  W. 
bv  Tuscany.  Area.  3635  square  miles.  Pop. 
513,019.— I'he  lake  of  Perugia,  Lay^o  Trasi- 
mena,  which  is  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
province,  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  three  islands, 

Peruwelz,  per'-oo-velz,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Hainault,  17  miles  N.W.  from 
Mons.  Mayif.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  lio- 
siery,  beer,  lime,  and  leather.   Pop.  7879. 

Pesaro, joai'-A'a-ro,  afortitied  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  sea  coast,  37  miles  N.W.  from  Ancona.  1  ts 
streets  are  clean  and  airy,  and  the  market-place 
is  ornamented  with  a  fountain  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  home  of  its 
churches  are  remarkable  for  their  paintings, 
others  for  their  architecture.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  palace,  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Urbino. 
Manf.  Silk,  earthenware,  and  glass.  Pop. 
19,905. 

Pescara,  pais-ka'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pescara,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Chichi.  Pop.  4557. — This  is  the  ancient 
Aternura. 

Peso  he,  pais'-Jcai,  two  market-towns  of  Italy, 
neither  of  them  with  a  population  over  1600. 

Peschiera,  pais-ke-ai'-ra,  a  town  and  strong 
fortress  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  situated  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  20  miles  N. 
from  Mantua.  Pop.  2600.— This  place  v.-as 
taken  by  the  Sardinian  troops  under  Charles 
Albert  in  1843. 

Pescia,  paia'-cha,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
30  miles  N.W.  from  Florence.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents, 
a  citadel,  and  hospitals.    Pop.  12,026. 

Pesco,  pais'-ko,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4500. 

Pesei,  paV'Sai'-e,  a  parish  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Savoie,  13  miles 
from  Moutiers.  It  contains  some  valuable 
mines  of  lead  and  silver.   Pop.  2000. 

Peshawur,  pesh'-our,  an  ancient  city  of 
Afghanistan,  now  included  within  the  limits  ot 
the  Punjab,40  miles  N.W.  from  Attock.  It  stands 
on  rm  uneven  surface,  imd  the  houses  are  for  th^i 
most  part  built  of  unburnt  brick,  in  wooden 
frames,  generally  three  stories  in  height.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  paved,  with  a  kennel  or 
gutter  in  the  middle.  There  are  many  mosques ; 
but  none  of  them,  nor  indeed  any  ot  the  public 
buildings,  are  vv'orthy  of  notice,  except  a  tine 
caravanserai  and  the  citadel.  Pop.  About 
68,000.  Lat.  34^  N.  Lon.  71°  87'  E.— The 
Pkovince  in  which  it  stands  has  an  area  of 
340J  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Indus, 
Cabool,  and  Bara  rivers,  and  is  extremely  fer- 
tile. Pop.  45J,099.  Lat.  between  33°  40'  and 
34°  30'  M.    Lon.  between  71°  35'  and  72°  42'  E. 

Pesth,  pest  {YLm\^.pesM),  a  city  of  Hungary, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Buda,  with 
which  it  is  connected  with  a  bridge  of  boats 
three  quarters  of  amil<\  xa.  length,  136  miles  S.E, 
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from  Vienna.  Peslh  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
old  town  and  the  Leopoldstadt,  or  New  town. 
It  has  three  suburbs,  called  the  Thorc.>ienstiKlt, 
the  Josephstadt,  and  the  Franzstadt.  The 
streets  in  the  Old  t')wn  are  inei-'ular,  but  in  the 
Leopoldst;idt  the  f-treets  are  spacious  and  regu- 
lar, and  the  houses  substantial,  if  not  elegant. 
Of  the  public  l)uildings,  the  principal  are  the 
birra  ks,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  the  Hosp.tal 
of  Invalids,  a  quadrangular  edifice,  begun  in 
1786  by  Joseph  II.,  and  now  used  as  artillery 
barracks.  Tliere  are  several  churches  for  I'ro- 
tcstants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  members  of  the 
lireek  Church.  The  university,  transferred 
from  Buda  or  Ofen  to  Pesth  in  1784,  is  the  only 
one  in  Hungnry,  and  is  richly  en  lowed.  Pesth 
also  contains  a  botanical  garden,  and,  on  the 
Buda  side  of  the  river,  an  observatory,  and  a 
museum  and  public  library  unconnected  with 
the  university.  The  educational  establishments 
after  the  university  are  the  Piarist  gymnasium, 
or  high  school,  and  the  Magyar  academy.  The 
ancient  structures  of  the  Hungarian  capital  are 
all  in  Buda,  and  Pesth  is  the  new  city.  Manf, 
Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  jewellery,  mu- 
sical instruments,  oil,  tobacco,  and  meerschaum 
pipe-bowls.  Pop.  131,705.— Pesth  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Transacin- 
cum.  The  Hungarian  diets  were  held  for  many 
centuries  in  a  large  plain  (tailed  the  Uakesfeld, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  a  very 
birge  station  for  steam-packets  plying  on  the 
Danube. 

PiiTCHORA,  pet-cho'-ra,  a  river  of  Rus=ia  in 
Europe,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  course  of  900  miles,  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  many  mouths,  in  lat.  68°  N., 
lon.  between  53°  30'  and  54°  30'  E. 

Peterborough,  pe'-ter-bur'-o,  a  city  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  North- 
amptonshire, situated  on  the  Nen,36  miles  N.E. 
from  Northampton.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  spacious 
and  regular.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  cathe- 
dral is  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  It  was 
commenced  in  1117,  and  is  471  feet  in  length, 
and  about  200  in  breadth.  It  is  built  in  the 
Norman  style,  and  contains  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  another  to  the  memory  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  both  of  whom  were  buried  here. 
It  contains  a  parish  c'mrch  in  addition  to  the 
cathedral,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
an  endowed  grammar-sehool,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  clean  and  chapter,  a  town-hall, 
market-house,  infirmary,  corn  exchange,  gaol, 
house  of  correction,  a  theatre,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  Stockings.  '1  he 

city  has  also  a  large  trad^in  timber,  c.>als,  corn, 
and  malt.  Pup.  10,559  — Dr.  Paley  was  born 
here,  in  1743.  The  see  of  Peterborough  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

Peterborough,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  chief  town  of  a  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Otonabec  river,  28  miles  N.W. 
from  Cobourg. — Also  the  name  of  some  town- 
ships in  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  U.S. 

Peterhead,  pe'-ter-hed,  a  pari>h  and  seaport- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  27  miles 
N.h:.  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
and  well  built,  standing  on  a  peninsula  which 
projejts  hito  the  Gernian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
most  easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  The 
chief  pubUc  buildings  are  the  churches  for 
Episcopalians,  Komaa  Catholics,  Presbyte- 
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rians,  nnd  iTiembers  oftbe  Free  Church,  with 
some  chapels  for  iionconlbrmisls,  an  elegant 
town-house,  and  public  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tho^e  wlio  visit  Peterhead  during- 
the  summer  season  for  the  benefit  of  the  ait 
and  its  mineral  waters.  It  has  a  set  of  excel 
lent  cold  and  warm  baths,  and  its  mineral 
■wells  are  celebrated  for  their  medicivtal  virtues. 
As  a  commercial  town,  Peterhead  has  made 
rapid  advances  during-  the  last  few  years.  Its 
two  harbours  are  tormed  by  two  spacious  bays, 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula  on 
whi  h  the  town  is  built.  They  are  naturally 
"Co-nmodious  and  excellent,  but  they  have  been 
much  improved  by  ;  rt.  Shipbuilding- is  carried 
on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  herring- 
and  other  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  valuable. 
JExp.  These  consist  chiefly  of  provisions,  such 
as  arain,  cod-fish,  cheese,  eg-gs,  salted  pork ; 
and  also  of  thread,  granite,  kelp,  and  whale  oil. 
Imp.  Timber,  lime,  wojl,  groceiics,  flour,  salt, 
and  iron.  Fop.  9796.  Lat.  57°  30'  N.  Lon. 
r  46'  w. 

Petk.s  le  Poet,  St.,  a  market-town,  and  the 
capital  of  Guernsey,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
pier,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  called  Castle 
Cornet,  on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, and  Fort  George,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
S  of  the  town.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of 
the  town  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  there 
are  many  hand-ome  buildings  in  the  newer 
portion,  which  has  been  built  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  original  town.  'I'he  new  part  is  called 
Hauteville.  It  has  a  government-house,  a 
court-house,  a  town  hospital,  excellent  assembly- 
rooms,  a  gaol,  and  a  theatre.  It  also  contains 
four  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  St. 
Peter's,  built  in  1312,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, three  markets,  a  public  walk  called 
the  New  Ground,  several  charitable  institutions 
and  educational  establishments,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Elizabeth  college,  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1563.  The  government-house  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  JPop.  lr>,3SS. 
Zaf.  49°  27'  N.    Lon.  2"-  32'  W. 

Petersburg,  pe'-f^rfi-beiy,  a  borough  and 
port  of  entry  of  the  United  States,  in  Virginia, 
situated  on  the  Appomatox,  12  iniles  above  its 
junction  with  the  James  river.  It  is  one  of  the 
'handsomest,  towns  in  the  state,  and  cont:iins  a 
.court-house,  gaol,  an  academy,  and  churches 
for  different  denomiisations  of  Christians. 
,Manf.  Woollen  and  cottcm  fabrics,  ropes,  and 
^earthenware.  It  also  has  a  large  export  and 
import  trade.  Foo.  18,266.— Also  the  name  of 
•various  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Petersburg,  ^T.,pe'-ters-be.rg  (liuss.  Petee- 
2BURG,  pai' -ter-hoorg) ,  a  government  or  province 
in  the  N.W.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  N. 
ty  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  S.  by  Pskov,  W. 
by  Esthonia  and  Lake  Peipus,  and  E.  by  Novo- 
gorod.  Area,  including  lakes,  about  20,500 
square  miles.  Besc.  The  government  is  for  the 
most  part  level,  covered  in  some  parts  with 
large  forests,  intn-sected  with  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses. The  soil  is  not  generally  productive, 
but  there  is  excellent  aralle  land  in  some  dis- 
tricts. The  climate  is  cold  and  damp.  Rivers. 
Tlie  Luga,  Wolchow,  Narova,  Siasi,  Svir,  and 
Neva.  Fro.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  hemp,  and 
flax.  Fop.  About  1,100,000.  Lat.  between  58° 
and  60°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  27°  30'  and 
83^  30'  E. 

Petersbueo,  St.,  a  large  city,  and  the 
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modern  capital  of  the  TJussian  empire,  situated 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  which  divides  it 
in  two  parts,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Cronstadt. 
t'revious  to  1703,  its  site  contained  nothing  but 
a  couple  of  huts  ;  and  the  spot  on  which  Peter 
I.  proposed  to  built  a  fortified  seaport  was  a 
low  marshy  island,  which  was  covered  with 
mud  in  summer,  and  in  winter  nothing  more 
than  a  frozen  pool.  Afterthe  battle  of  Pultawa, 
in  1709,  and  the  permanent  acquisition  of 
bivonia,  he  en  arge  1  his  plan  and  prosecuted  it 
with  such  ardour  that,  before  his  death,  in  1725, 
the  proposed  seaport  town  had  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  magnificent  city.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  greatly  extended  and  embel- 
lished by  his  successors,  and  particularly  by  the 
empress  Catherine  11.,  who  first  made  it  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  court.  It  is  divided 
into  four  distinct  and  separate  parts;  viz.,  the 
Admiralty  or  southern  quarter,  on  the  left  b-mk 
of  the  Neva;  the  island  of  Vasili-Ostrov,  lying 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  Admiralty  quarter,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Great  Neva;  the  original 
Petersburg  quarter,  occupying  an  insulated 
tract  on  th"  north  side  of  the  quarters  that  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  and  a  fourth,  consist- 
ing of  three  islands  between  this  quarter  and 
the  mainland,  enclosed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Xeva,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Neuka.  The 
Vibourg  quarter,  a  northern  suburb  of  St. 
Petersburg,  is  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  old 
parts  of  tfie  city,  on  the  risht  bank  of  the 
rive.'.  On  the  land  side,  St.  Petersburg  is 
almost  entirely  open  ;  but  the  approach  by  sea 
is  guarded  by  the  fort  of  Cronstadt,  and  other 
torts  on  rocky  islets  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  island  of  Cronstadt.  There  is  also  a  citadel 
in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  site  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  completely  level,  and  so  low  that 
high  tides  cause  considerable  inundations.  The 
Admiralty,  or  southern  quarter,  is  about  two 
miles  in  length.  The  part  adjacent  to  the 
river  contains  the  winter  palace  of  the  czar,  with 
about  twenty  public  buildings  of  great  size,  and 
the  residences  of  the  chief  merchants.  The 
second  and  third  Aduiira'ty  quarters  extend  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  first,  but  more  distant  from 
the  river.  They  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  mer- 
L-hants  and  tradesmen,  'the  quarter  between 
the  Admiralty  and  the  country  to  the  south  is 
very  extensive;  and,  althouirh  it  is  considered 
a  suburb,  it  is  in  general  very  well  built.  The 
original  quarter,  St.  Petersburg  proper,  contains 
several  straight  and  wide  streets  that  present  a 
handsome  appearance,  but  it  has  no  public 
buildings  of  any  importance,  or  any  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  or  architectural 
beauty.  The  most  striking  object  in  this  part 
is  the  citadel,  a  regular  hexagon,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Neva.  Its  tower,  360  feet  in  height, 
is  seen  from  many  points  of  the  city,  and  serves 
as  a  landmark  to' strangers.  This  quarter  still 
contains  the  cottage  occupied  by  Peter  I. 
during  the  building  of  the  city.  The  Vasili- 
Ostrov  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce,  St. 
Petersburg  having  a  magnificent  quay  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Great  Neva  for  loadmg  and  un- 
loading merchandize,  and  a  dock  for  vessels  on 
the  W.  side  towards  the  sea.  In  this  quarter 
is  the  exchange,  the  custom-house,  and  many 
well-built  and  spacious  warehouses.  Peters- 
burg is  defended  from  an  attack  by  sea,  partly 
by  the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt,  but  more  by 
tlie  shoals  that  lie  in  the  channel  from  that  city 
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to  the  capital.  There  are  several  bridg-es  over 
the  main  stream  of  the  Neva  and  its  brunches 
they  are  all  of  boats  except  one,  and  are  re- 
moved w^henever  danger  is  apprehended  from 
the  ice  rushing  down  the  stream.  The  o;ily 
stone  bridge  across  the  Neva  connects  the 
Admiralty  quarter  with  the  island  of  Vasili- 
Ostrov.  The  Neva,  after  entering  St.  Petersburg, 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  several  channels  that  form  the 
insulated  tracts  on  which  the  northern  part  of 
the  i-ity  is  built.  The  main  stream,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  Neva,  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  has  along  its  south  side 
a  quay  several  miles  in  length,  embanked  with 
a  wall,  and  furnished  with  a  parapet  and  pave- 
ment all  of  granite.  Closetothe  quay  is  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Among 
other  public  monuments  is  a  handsome  column 
about  150  feet  high,  erected  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  The  southern  part  of  the  town  is 
intersected,  not  by  branches  of  the  river,  but 
by  canals,  the  fmest  of  which  is  the  Fontanka. 
No  city  in  Europe  can  be  compared  with  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  width  and  regularity  of  its 
streets,  although  its  squares  are  less  numerous 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  streets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  blocks  of 
timber,  the  stone  pavement  requiring  to  be  re- 
laid  every  year.  The  houses,  which  were  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  are  now  for  the  most  part 
built  of  brick,  stone  structures  being  very  rare 
in  this  capital.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  Winter  Palace  of  the  czar,  a  building  of 
great  extent,  which  is  nearly  square  in  form,  and 
communicates  by  means  of  covered  galleries 
with  the  Hermitage,  another  palace  built  by 
the  empress  Catherine;  the  Marble  Palace,  a 
gloomy  building,  built  chiefly  of  granite,  and 
not  entirely  of  rnarble  as  its  name  implies;  the 
Taurida,  a  very  large  building,  erected  by  prince 
Potemkin,  and  now  belonging  to  the  crown, 
with  extensive  galleries  and  fine  gardens  ;  and 
the  Anitchkoff,  and  Old  and  New  MichaelofF 
palaces.  In  the  Vasili-Ostrov  is  the  Imperial 
Academy,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  ex- 
change, the  custom-house,  and  a  large  building 
which  forms  a  military  school  for  cadets,  which 
contains  a  garden  and  a  large  open  space  for 
military  exercises.  The  Admiralty  contains 
storehouses  and  large  docks  for  shipbuilding: 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  senace- 
house,  the  post-office,  the  Alexander  theatre, 
the  Imperial  Bank,  the  Gostinoi  Dvor  or 
bazaar,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  govern- 
ment offices  for  the  war  department  and  foreign 
affairs.  Among  the  other  public  edifices  are 
the  royal  stables,  the  police  ofBce,  the  medical 
college,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  all  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  Admiralty.  In  this 
quarter,  also,  is  the  town -house.  With  regard 
to  educational  estabhshments  and  means  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  Petersburg  was 
long  in  an  extremely  backward  state.  The  uni- 
versity dates  from  1819 ;  but  there  are  now  nume- 
rous schools  for  medicine,  surgery,  navigation, 
and  mining,  as  well  as  several  military  colleges 
and  charity-schools.  There  are  also  acade- 
mies, one  of  sciences  and  another  of  the  fine 
arts,  both  of  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  third  for  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  history  and  the  Russian  language. 
The  Imperial  Library  contains  about  450,000 
volumes  and  MSS.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  various.  The  priucipal  are  the  foundling 
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hospital,  infirmary,  sailors'  hospital,  lazaretto, 
asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  the 
Humane  Society,  and  an  association  of  widows 
who  attend  sick  persons  in  the  hospit  ds  or 
in  their  own  houses.  The  churclies  and  places 
for  divine  worship  are  nearly  200  in  number; 
the  principal  arc  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Kasan,  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Is.iac  church,  the  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  and  that  of 
St.  l-^eter  and  St.  Paul,  in  which  repose  the  re- 
miins  of  many  of  the  Russian  emperors.  The 
Presbajensky  church  has  a  singular  apf)earance, 
being  filled  within  and  surrounded  without  with 
military  trophies  of  every  kind  and  description. 
Manf.  These  are  various.  The  government 
possess  some  important  tapestry  works,  a  mint, 
and  assay-office  in  the  citadel,  bronze  works, 
metal  and  cannon  foundries,  powder-mills,  and 
a  porcelain  factory;  while  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper 
and  cards,  wax-cloth,  snuff,  tobacco,  leather, 
watches,  glass,  and  printing-types  are  carried  on 
by  private  individuals.  There  are,  also,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  instrument-makers,  coach- 
makers,  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  shipwrights, 
potters,  and  soap-boilers.  Exp.  Hemp,  flax, 
leather,  tallow,  iron,  and  the  skins  of  hares  and 
foxes  from  the  forests;  also,  canvas  and  other 
coarse  linen  fabrics,  beeswax,  linseed,  Unseed- 
oil,  tar,  potash,  and  tobacco.  Imp.  Colonial 
produce  and  manufactured  goods.  By  means 
of  its  rivers  and  canals,  its  winter  market  is 
supplied  with  the  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  sent  to  the  metropolis  in  great  numbers 
from  the  surrounding  districts,  besides  great 
quantities  of  fish,  eggs,  fowls,  and  butter  frozen 
into  solid  lumps.  Fop.  About  600,000.  Lat. 
59°  56'  N.  Lon.  30°  19'  E.— When  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  open,  St.  Peters- 
burg has  steam-packet  communication  with  all 
the  principal  ports  of  Europe. 

Petekspield,  pe'-ters-feeld,  a  market-town 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Winchester.  It 
contains  a  handsome  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  and  a  school  called 
Churcher's  college.   Fop.  1950. 

Peterwardein,  or  Peter- Vara,  pe'-ier-var'' 
dine,  a  strong  town  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Neusatz, 
and  53  miles  N.W.  from  Belgrade.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  general  commandant  of  the 
military  frontier,  and  has  barracks  for  10,000 
men.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  derives  its 
present  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  mas- 
tered his  followers  here  to  proceed  on  the  first 
crusade.  Fop.  About  6723.— In  1716,  the 
Turks  were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians, 
under  Prince  Eugene,  and  prevented  from  ob- 
taining a  looting  in  Central  Europe. 

Pktkopaulovski,  pet-ro-vaic-loo'-sJci,  a  town 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  Kamtchatka, 
situated  on  its  E.  coast,  175  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  Lopatka.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  1854.   Fop.  About  5590. 

Petrosavodsk,  pet-ro-sa-vodsk' ,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Lake  Onega,  78  miles 
N.E.  from  Olonetz.   Fop.  8000. 

Petrovsk,  pet-rovsk',  a  towTi  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  59  miles 
N.W.  from   Saratov.     Fop.   7000.— It  was 
foimded  in  1697  by  Peter  the  Great. 
I    Petschoea.   {See  Petchora.) 
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Petsit,  or  Ipi'K,  pHsh,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albr.nia,  ,^9  miles  iSi.K.  irom  Scutari. 
2Iavf.  Fire-arnis  and  cutiery.    Fop.  12,000, 

Pettis,  pet'-fif,  a  county  of  J.iissouri,  U.S. 
A  ea.  655  square  miles.    Fop.  J-t3<)0. 

i-'iTwoR' II,  pei'-ueHh,  a  well-built  market 
lown  of  Englaiid,  in  Sussex,  situ  ited  on  the 
Arun,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Chiche.-ter.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  tut  the  streets  are 
clean  and  well-paved.  '1  he  ehurch  has  a  t-quare 
tower  with  a  loity  spire;  and  was  lormeriy  the 
"burial  pl:ice  of  thePercics,  earls  ot  .Xorlhuml;er- 
]an<l.  I'etworth  House,  the  magnificent  man- 
sion of  the  earl  of  E.^remont,  stands  close  to  the 
town.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor  law  union  dis- 
trict.   Fop.  3338. 

PhVKNsEY,  peo'-en-se,  a  parish  and  village  of 
Ennland,  in  Sussex,  situated  on  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  Pevensey  Bay,  10  miles  from 
Hastings.  It  was  orice  a  town  of  some  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  its  harbour,  but  the  viliasre 
is  now  at  some  little  d  stance  from  the  coast,  the 
jsea  having  rec  eded  from  its  original  limits.  It 
IS  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Hastings,  and 
<jontains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  great  size  and 
strength.  Fop.  4856. — It  has  a  station  on  the 
S^outh-Coast  Railway. 

Pkyrat,  pai-ra',  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  yiliayes  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

PezenaSj  pez'-e-na,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ilcrault,  25 
miles  S.W,  iVom  Montpellier.  Manf.  Linen, 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  brandy,  soap,  and 
jcheniicals.   Fop.  750i). 

PFEDERSHET]M,/erf'-^r-i'7iiwe,  a  town  of  Ger- 
jmany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  4  miles  I^.W.  from 
Worms.  Fop  2100.—  A  battle  was  fought  here, 
Sn  loiiS,  which  brought  the  "Peasants'  War"  to 
.a  termination. 

PpAFFEN  REiM,  faf-fen-hime,  a  town  of 
Trance,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pvhine, 
7  jni!e<  S.VV.  from  Colmar.    Fop.  2200. 

PFJKZjHiiiM, /or.2;'-A  we,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Ba  en,  situated  at  the  junction  c'"  the  VVurni 
and  the  Nagold,  16  miles  S.Fj.  from  Carlsruhe. 
i\ianf.  Linen,  trinkets,  watches,  cloth,  and  iron 
;and  copper  goods.    Fop.  70o0. 

PHALSB(tUKG,/c/Zs'-ioort/,  a  town  of  France, 
211  the  department  of  the  j^ieu5(•ll:^^,  49  miles  E. 
'Jrojn  JS'ancy.  Fop.  51:00.  It  \?as  besieged  by 
rthe  allies  in  1814-15. 

PH4.Kos,./a-ro6',  a  peninsula  and  anciently  an 
Ssland  of  Lower  Kgypt,  on  which  stood  ahght- 
2iouse.  JLt  forms  the  site  of  the  modern  Alexan- 
dria. 

PHABSWAj  /ar-sai'-Zt-a,  the  ancient  Pharsa- 
lus,  and  modern  Satalge,  a  town  of  I  hessaly,  18 
miles  S.  from  l.arissa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  troops  of  Pompey  were  defeated  by 
those  of  Julius  Caesar. 

pHASitH,  fai'-ish,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
'from  which  the  Furopean  pheasant  derives  its 
.name,  having  been  originally  imported  from  its 
.banks.  It  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  the  boundary 
.between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  enters  the  iilack 
Sea  34  mi  es  N.  from  batura,  near  Poll.  It  is 
jiow  called  Faz  or  Kioni. 

_  Pheasajjt  lsbAi^D,/e.s'-anf,  an  island  which 
lies  between  Spain  and  France,  in  the  Eidassoa 
jiver.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1659. 

pHiLADELPHiA,_/r-a-t7eZ'7/e-a,  a  city  and  port 
of  .entry  of  ihe  United  States,  Pennsvlvania,  situ- 
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ated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Delaware,  about 
50  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  68  S.W.  fiom 
New  York.  It  is  built  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
a  tonj^uc  of  land,  bciween  the  Delaware  and 
the  Sfhuylkill  rivers,  about  6  nules  above  their 
conflurnce.  The  city  occupies  a  sf>ace  about  5 
miles  in  length  from  js^ .  to  S.,and  extends  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylk  ll.  Ihe  streets  are  re- 
gular and  spacious,  and  the  squares  are  nume- 
rous. ]\lan\  of  the  streets  are  shaded  with  trees, 
and  the  public  buildings  are  lor  the  mo?t  part 
built  of  white  marble.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  old  State-iiouse,  now  a  court  house,  in  which 
tlie  independence  of  ihe  Union  was  declared  in 
1776.  The  Custom  house,  which  was  formerly 
the  United  States  Bank,  Dank  of  Pennsylvania, 
built  on  themodel  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athi  ns, 
the  United  States  Mint,  the  Fxchange,the  Uni- 
versity, the  Girard  Hank  and  College,  Masonic 
Hall,  the  Museum, penitentiary,  and  state  prison, 
'fhere  are  about  180  places  of  "worship  for  Chris- 
tians of  difierent  tienominations,  and  several 
charitable  institutions ;  among  which  may  be 
noticed  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  which  is 
a  ttitue  of  Penn,  and  West's  painting  of"  Christ 
healing  the  sick."  The  houses  of  the  city  are 
generally  constructed  of  brick;  they  are  for  the 
most  Dart  devoid  of  ornan  ent,  but  have  a  stri- 
kiii'^  appearance  of  convenience,  comfort,  and 
neatness,  and  seem  to  bear  silent  testimony 
to  the  opulence  of  their  owners.  There 
are  several  large  markets,  learned  insti- 
tutions, libraries,  and  numerous  academies  and 
schools.  The  American  Philosophical  Society 
was  t"  lunded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others 
in  1710,  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  is  the 
best  in  the  Uniun.  Manf.  Fhilad  Iphia  exceeds 
all  other  towns  in  the  United  States  in  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  its  manufactures.  They 
consist  of  machinery,  cutlery,  shot,  leather,  fur- 
niture, nails,  rope,  paper,  glass,  marble,  and  nu- 
merous other  articles  for  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes.  Po/).  About  562,529.  Xa/'.  39°  57' N. 
Lon.  75°  10' W. —  Philadelphia  is  connected  by 
railway  with  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Union.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Union  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  until  IbOO, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Washinuton. 

Philadelphia.    {See  Ala-Sheher.) 

Phil  AD  H  LP  a  lA,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Penni-yivania.  ^rea.  120  square  miles.  Fop. 
565,529. 

PHiL^,^'-Ze,  an  island  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
Nile,  above  the  first  cataract,  6  miles  S.  trom 
Assouan.  It  contains  some  fine  remains  of 
antiquity. 

PHiLippEViLLE,^Z'-i/7-?  eeZ,  a  fortified  town  of 
Algeria,  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  47  miles  W.  from 
Bona.  Fop.  about  12,191. — It  was  nearly  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1S19. 

Philij'Pi,  fi-lip'-pi,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Kouuielia,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Drana, 
where  Brutus  and  Cassiws  were  deleated  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  which  ended  the  rC:  ubli- 
can  government  of  Koine,  b.c.  42.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Philtppii^e  IsXjANBS,  Jil'-ip-pi)7e,  a  group  in 
the  Asiatic  or  Eastern  archipela<ro.  consisiing' 
of  a  great  number  of  islands,  of  various  sizes, 
on  many  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  establish- 
ments, while  others  are  but  little  known.  There 
are  about  12iO  of  them,  and  the  largest  are 
Luzon,  Mindanao^  or  Magindanao,  Panay, 
Palaw^an,  JMindoro,  Marinduque,  Negros,  Zebu, 
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Bohol,  Leyie,  Samar,  and  Masbate.  Area. 
Estimated  at  120,000  square  miles;  of  which 
about  53,500  is  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
Desc.  Volcanic,  and,  IVom  their  situation, 
possessing-  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  tertiliiy 
of  a  tropical  cliina'.e,  although  the  boat  of  t\i<.i 
summer  season  is  far  from  being  intense  or 
insupportable.  Pro.  Kice,  which  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  natives,  is  the  sta)jle  grain  of  tliese 
islands.  1  he  <-ther  products  are  ditlercnt  sorts 
of  pulse,  the  bread-lVuit,  beans,  the  caboneii'io 
palm,  cotton,  coffee,  sag:o,  cocoa-nuts,  hemp, 
cinnamon,  betel,  and  bananas.  '1  he  fruit-trees 
are  few  in  number,  and  produce  fruit  of  an 
inciifferent  quality,  exceplthe  plantain,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  orange  and  mango.  Luzon 
produces  indigo  of  an  inleiior  quality;  but  the 
tobacco  is  excellent.  'J  he  mountains  aflbrd 
excellent  timber,  the  domestic  animals  are 
buffaloes,  whicli  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  pig"s,  and  fowls.  The  horses,  wdiich  were 
originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  are  small, 
but  very  strong:  and  active.  Among  other 
curious  birds  are  the  swallows  which  form  the 
edible  nests  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese; 
and  the  biche  de  mer,  or  sea  slug,  another 
Chinese  delicacy,  is  also  procured  on  the  coast. 
Manf.  Manila  cigars,  manufactured  in  the 
tobacco  factories  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
government,  cigar-cases,  straw-hats,  andearthen- 
ware;  coarse  cotton  stuffs,  mats,  and  textile 
fabrics  of  exquisite  fineness  made  from  grass 
and  the  fibres  of  various  plants,  are  manufactured 
in  great  quantities  for  exportation.  Inrp.  All 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods  from  India  and 
Europe,  cutlery,  hardware,  jewellery,  clocks  and 
watrhes,  porcelain,  wine,  and  v'^pirits.  Exp. 
Edible  birdsnests,  cassia,  gold-dust,  pepper, 
rattans,  sago,  tortoiseshell,  wax,  wild  honey, 
amber,  marble,  tar,  brimstone,  and  many  other 
articles  of  less  note.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
4,500,000;  consisting  of  Papuan  negroes,  Malays, 
half-castes,  Chinese,  Europeans,  and  native 
whites.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation consist  of  Papuan  net^roes  and  Mala\s. 
Lat.  Between  5°  '61'  and  19°  Ss'  N.  Lon.  Be- 
tween 117°  and  126°  20'  K.— These  islawds  were 
first  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magalhaens  or 
Magellan,  in  1521 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1565  that 
they  w^ere  taken  possession  ot  by  the  Spanish 
government.  Manila  was  constituted  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philippines 
in  1571.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1762, 
but  restored  in  1764.  These  islands  were  named 
after  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Philippopoli,  Jil'-ip-po-pG-le,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Euiope,  in  l^oumelia,  situated  on  a 
small  idand  formed  by  the  Maritza,  96  miles 
N.W.  from  Adrianople.  Philippopoli  was  a 
thriving  place  before  it  was  partially  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  which  took  place  there  in 
1818.  It  contains  several  mosques  and  some 
Armen'an  lai  i  (jreek  chui ches,  and  has  ahi.ost 
regained  its  former  importance.  Mcwf.  VVooilen, 
silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  soap,  and 
tobacco.    Pop.  40,0v.0. 

PiACKN'ZA,  or  Pl-VCENTIa,  pe-a-chen'-za,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Parma,  near  the. junction  of  the 
Po  with  the'  frebbia,  '67  miles  N.  W.  from  Parma. 
It  is  delended  liy  a  citadel,  and  is  inclosed  by 
walls  and  entered  by  hve  gates.  A  few  of  it's 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  but  most  ot  them 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  irregular.  The  large 
square  before  the  ducal  palace  contains  two 
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fine  equestrian  statues  in  bronze,  representing" 
members  of  the  Farncse  fmiily.  The  town  has 
two  other  smaller  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  the 
cathedral,  a  plain  looking  building  in  the  form 
of  a  l-atin  cross,  adorm  d  within  with  a  number 
of  fife  pa  ntings.  The  town  also  contains 
several  handsowe  churches  richly  orn  imented 
with  paintings  and  sculpture,  a  th  atie,  asihooL 
of  design,  and  other  educational  csiabiishmenls, 
a  university,  a  publ.c  library,  and  several  ex- 
tensive iirivale  colUcii  ns  of  paintings.  Manf. 
Silk  stuffs,  woollen  goods,  tust:ans,  stockinirs, 
and  hats.  A  great  yearly  fair  is  held  in  this 
town  in  Afjril.  Pop.  39,387.  — This  is  the  birth- 
place of  several  celebrated  men;  among  whom 
are  Pope  Gregory  X.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  and 
Pallavicini.  in  219  B.C.  the  Ifomans  under  the 
consul  Sempronius  were  defeated  near  the  town 
by  Hannibal  in  a  battle  known  in  history  as  th9 
battle  of  frebbia. 

PiANOSA,  pe-a-no'-sn,  an  inland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 9  miles  S.W.  from  Elba.  Ext.  3  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile. 
After  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon  I.,  this 
island  was  annexed  to  Elba  and  placed  under 
his  power. 

PiAUHi,  or  PiATJHT,  pe'-a!i-^e,  a  province  of 
Brazil,  lying  between  Maranhao  on  the  W.,  and 
Ciara  and  Pernauibuco  on  the  E.  Area.  About 
70,(i00  square  miles.  Betsc.  Level,  with  rich  and 
extensive  pasture  lands,  on  which  large  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared.  Pro.  Millet,  man  oc,  rice, 
cotton,  jalap,  ipeeacuanha,  and  cinchona,  or 
Jesuits'  bark.  Minerals,  bilver,  iron,  and  lead. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  150,400.  Lat.  Between  2°  43' 
and  11°  20'  S.    Lon.  Between  40°  2o'  and  40°  W. 

Piave,  pe-a'-cai,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps,  near  Eienz,  and,  alter  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Venice,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  22  mile;^  N.b:.  from  Venice. 

Piazza,  pe-al'-i<a,2i  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caltanisetta,  17  miles  S.E.  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  It  is  noted  for  the  number 
of  its  churches  and  convents.    Pop.  22,142. 

PiCAKDY,  pik'-ar-de,  an  old  province  in  the  N". 
of  1* ranee,  bound*  d  W.  by  the  Knglish  Channel 
and  N.l'].  by  Artois  and  Fren  h  Flanders,  it 
was  surrounded  oiithe  other  sides  by  Champagne, 
the  lle-de-France,  and  Normandy.  It  now  forms 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  and  part  of  those 
of  the  Aisne  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

PiCEiNCHA,  ije-chin'-clia,  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain and  volcano  ot  South  America,  in  Kcuador, 
about  9  miles  N  W. from  Quito,  height.  15,922 
feet.    lat.  0°  10'  S.    Lon.  78°  40'  W. 

Pickaway,  pik'-a-u-oi,  a  county  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Area.  542  square 
miles.    Pop.  22,000. 

Pickens,  p'k'-eus,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Soutii  Carolina.  Area.  997  scjuare 
miles.  Pop.  17,000. — Also  a  county  in  Alabama, 
U.S.    Area.  985  square  miles.    Pup.  22,(/o0. 

Pickering,  jAk'-e-njig,  a  market-town  of 
En- land,  in  the  iNorlh  Riding  of  York-hu  e,  25 
miles  i\.E.  from  York.  It  has  a  large  ehurch, 
with  a  loity  spire,  several  chapels  tor  n<>ni-./ii- 
tormists,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  union  woi  k- 
house.  Manf.  Chiefly  bi  ouins.  Pop.  4  J'»{».  It 
has  a  station  on  the  York  and  ^orlh  .^udlaiid 
Kailwa^, 

Pico,  joe'-A-o,  a  mountainous  island  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  group>  called 
the  Azores.  The  island  is  eonical  in  lonn  and 
somewhat  resembles  an  enormous  dome  risiiifif 
out  of  the  sea.  It  is  siirmounled  by  a  volcanic 
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peak,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  7910  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
island  arc  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the 
hig-her  districts  abound  with  cedars,  myrtles,  and 
juniper  trees.  The  summit  is  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. Area.  254  square  miles.  Fop.  About 
30,000.    Lat.  38°  25'  W.    ion.  28^  25'  W. 

PicEOv,  pik'-too,  a  small  isle,  river,  bay,  and 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated  on  Northum- 
berland Strait,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
opposite  to  Prince  Kdward's  Island.  The  settle- 
ment consists  of  about  28,785  inhabitants,  for 
the  most  part  of  Scotch  descent. 

PiDAURO.    {See  Epidaueus.) 

Viii.i)LMOST^,pe'-ai-de-mo7i'-tai,s,town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
19  miles  N.E.  from  Capua.  It  has  a  royal 
palace,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and 
several  churches.  Man/.  Copper-ware  and 
paper.    Pop.  7250. 

Piedmont,  peed'-mont,  (Ital.  Piemonte,  pe- 
ai-moyi' -tai) ,  Peincipality  of,  a  province  of 
Italy,  formerly  the  principal  province  of  the 
continental  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
It  is  bounded  by  France  on  the  W.,  Lombardy, 
Parma,  and  Modena  on  the  E.,  Switzerland  on 
the  N.,  and  Genoa  on  the  S.  Area.  About 
13,000  square  miles.  Besc.  It  consists  of  a  large 
central  plain  encompassed  by  the  Alps  on  the 
!N.  and  W„  and  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines on.  the  S.,  constituting  the  basin  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  On 
the  borders  of  this  plain,  its  surface  presents  a 
succession  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  are 
devoted  to  pasturage,  and  on  which  large  herds 
of  tine  cattle  are  reared.  Fivers.  The  Po,  Vv^hich 
receives  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Dora  Ripaira,  the 
Siura,  the  Oreo,  the  Sesia,  the  Tanaro,  the 
Agogna,  the  Serivia,  theBormida,aRd  the  Belbo. 
Climate.  Cold  in  the  mountains,  but  hot  in 
the  plains.  Pro.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize; 
and,  in  the  low  and  swampy  grounds,  rice.  The 
hills  are  in  general  covered  with  vineyards. 
Olives,  almonds,  chestnuts,  figs,  oranges,  and 
lemons  of  excellent  quality  are  raised.  Silk  is 
produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  on  account 
of  its  fineness  and  strength,  is  preferred  to  the 
material  produced  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Minerals.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  marble, 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  small  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals.  Manf.  Principally  silk  fabrics, 
hosiery,  woollen  and  linen  goods,  brandy, 
liqueurs,  glass,  and  hardware.  Pop.  About 
3,500,000.  Lat.  Between  44°  5'  and  46°  28'  N. 
Lon.  Between  6°  30'  and  9^  25'  E. 

Pielis-Yekvi,  2je'-Us-yer'-ve,  a  lake  in  the  E. 
of  Finland,  in  Carelia.  Ext.  57  miles  in  length, 
and  from  6  to  14  in  breadth.  It  communicates 
with  the  lake  Orivesi.  Lat.  Between  62°  55' 
and  63°  35'  N.   Lon.  Between  29°  and  30°  20'  E. 

PiKRRE,  St.    {See  Peter-le-Port,  St.) 

Pierre,  St.,  pe'-air,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes,  towns,  and  villages  in  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  12,000. 

Piekre,  St.,  a  suburb  of  Calais,  with  a  station 
on  the  Northern  railway  of  Erance.  Pop. 
15,<'00 

PiEi'RE,  St.,  an  island  of  N.  America,  lyin^' 
off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  forming 
with  Miquelon  Island  a  colony  belons"ing  to 
rrance.    Pop.  Of  both  islands,  about  2300. 

PiEKRE,  St.,  a  seaport  of  Martinique,  in  the 
West  Indies,  siiuatcd  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Island,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Port  Royal,  the 
capital.  It  is  the  chief  connnercial  town  in  the 
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island,  and  its  roadstead  is  defended  by  several 
forts.  Pop.  23,000.— Josephine,  the  first  wife 
of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  here  in  1763. 

PiETRA,  pe'-ai-tra,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of 
several  small  towns  in  Italy. 

PiETRAPERZiA,  pe-ai'-tva-pairl' -zB-a ,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  5 
miles  S.E.  from  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  10,540.— 
There  are  some  sulphur-mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

PiEVE  Di  Cad  ORE,  pe-ai'-vai  de  Tea-dor' -e,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  22^ 
miles  N.E.  from  Belluno.  Pop.  16uO.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  eminent  painter  Titian. — 
There  are  other  towns  of  this  name  in  different 
parts  of  Italy. 

Pike,  p  'ike,  the  name  of  several  counties  of 
the  United  States,  with  populations  varying 
from  6000  to  16,000.  They  are  in  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. — Also  the 
name  of  several  townships. 

Vu.Q,QM.iczo,pxl-ko-mi'-o,  a  river  of  S.  America, 
which  rises  near  Chuquisaea,  in  Bolivia,  and 
joins  the  Paraguay  nearly  opposite  Assun^ion. 
its  course  is  estimated  at  900  miles. 

FLi.LA.v,pil'-lou,  a  well-built  seaport  of  East 
Prussia,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  E. 
end  of  the  long  maritime  inlet  called  the  Frische 
Maff,  on  tho  N.  Bide  of  the  little  strait  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  latter,  with  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Konigsberg. 
Pop.  3675,  chiefly  employed  as  sailors  and 
fishermen.    Lat.  54°  38'  N.    Lon.  19°  54'  E. 

PiLiiEEUHEET,  pil-le-heet',  a  town  and  district 
of  India,  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  The 
town  is  situated  31  miles  N.E.  from  Bareilly, 
on  the  river  Gurrah.  Pop.  26,760.  Lat.  28° 
38'  N.  Lon.  79°  52'  E.  The  district  originally 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Rohilcund.  It 
has  Kurmaon  on  the  N.,  Bareilly  on  the  S., 
Oude  on  the  E.,  and  Mordabad  and  the  Ram- 
poor  territory  on  the  W.  Area.  About  1300 
square  miles.  Pop.  Not  known.  The  district 
is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  rice. 

PiLNiTZ,  pil'-nitz,  a  village  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Dresden.  The  conven- 
tion by  which  it  was  agreed  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France, 
was  concluded  here  in  1791. 

PiLSEN,  pil'-seti,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of 
the  same  name  in  Bohemia,  situated  on  the 
Beraunka,  52  miles  S.W.  from  Prague.  It  is  an 
important  commercial  town,  and  has  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  gymnasium, 
and  theatre.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cottot»  goods, 
and  leather.  Pop.  10,200.— It  is  connected  with 
Prague  by  railway,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

PiLTOw,  pil'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

PiMLico,  pim'-li-ko,  a  suburb  of  London,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  about  3  miles  W.  from 
St.  Paul's. 

PiNEKOLo,  pe'-nai-ro'-lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  m 
Piedmont,  situated  on  the  Clusone,  21  miles 
S.W.  from  Turin.  It  contains  a  spacious  square 
called  the  Piazza  d'Arma  or  place  of  arms,  a 
cathedral,  several  churches,  convents,  nnd 
schools,  a  town-house,  theatre,  and  excellent 
barracks.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls.  Manf.  Wool- 
lens, silk,  paper,  and  leather.    Pop.  15,832. 

Ping,  ping,  a  prefix  to  the  uames  of  nujiierous 
Chinese  citiefS  and  towns, 
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Ptnn-er,  pin'-ner,  a  parish  of  Enj^land,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Lon- 
don. Fop.  3720 — It  has  a  station  on  the  North- 
Western  Kailway,  about  a  mile  from  the 
villag-e. 

PiwsK,  pinsk,  a  tradinsT  town  of  Eussia,  in 
the  g-overnment  of  Minsk,  13S  miles  S.W,  from 
Min-k     Pop.  63-  0. 

PiOLENC,  pe-o-lai)ic',  a  parish  and  market- 
town  of  Frnrice,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
4  miles  N.W.  from  Orang-e.    Pop.  218S. 

PiOMBiNO,  pe-om-be'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Elba,  46  niiles  S.IO.  from  Leg- 
horn. It  has  a  palace  and  a  harbour,  protected 
by  a  citadel  and  some  forts.  There  are  some 
salt-works  iri  its  neis2rhbouvhood.  Fop.  3283. — 
The  principality  of  jPiombino  belonged  to  Bac- 
ciocchi,  tlie  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  I.,  who 
held  it  from  1805  to  1815. 

PiovE,  pe-o'-ve,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  Venice,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Padua,    Manf.  Woollen  and  silk  goods.  Fop. 

4ono. 

P^PEI{^ro,  j5(?-^air'-?2o,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Frosi- 
none.    Fop.  3700. 

Pi  jEus,  pi-re'-us,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
nome  or  department  of  Attica,  the  port  of 
Athens,  and  situated  5  miles  S.W.  from  that  city. 
Fop.  6264.— In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  tomb  of  Ti.emistocles. 

PiRANGA,  pe-rau'-ga,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  45  mili  s  N.F^.  from 
Ouro  Preto.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  by  washing  the  soil.  Fop. 
1500. 

PiRMASENS,  peer'-ma-sentsi,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Khino,  38  miles  S.W. 
from  Spires.  Manf.  Tobacco,  straw  hats,  glass, 
and  musical  instruments.    Fop.  6596. 

PiKNA,  prer'-na,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  11  miles  S.E  from  Dresden.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  magnificent  specini  'u  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Tlie  other  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  churches,  the  town-hall,  and  the  lunatic 
asylum,  formerly  a  fortress.  Mavf.  Cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  stutl's,  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, and  leather.  Fop.  6200.— Frederick  ihe 
Gri  at  of  Prussia  defeated  the  Saxons  in  a  great 
battle  near  this  town  in  1756. 

PiRTON,  pir'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  Knt;land,  none  of  thera  with  a  population 
above  1000. 

Pisa,  pe'-sa,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Tuiicany,  situated  on  the  Arno,  which  divides 
it  into 'two  nearly  equal  parts,  12  miles  N.F. 
from  liCghorn.  The  quiiys,  which  run  along 
the  banks  of  th'^  river  on  either  side,  are 
spacious,  and  bordered  by  rows  of  good  houses. 
The  river  is  crossed  here  by  tiirec  handsome 
bridge-,  one  of  which  is  built  of  bio.  k><  of 
marble.  There  are  a  nund)er  ot  public  edifices, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  fur  their  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  cathedral  and  its  attend- 
ant buildings,  the  liaptistery,  the  Campo  Santo 
or  cemetery,  and  the  belfry,  are  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  that  exist  of  early  Gothic 
architecture.  The  cathedral  has  an  external 
ca-ing  of  slabs  nl'  n^arble,  and  is  richly  adorned 
with  piciure.N,  sculpture,  aiidi)ainted  gluss.  The 
baptistery  is  a  circular  building,  116  feet  in 
diameter,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  Campo 
Santo  is  a  large  oblong  building,  containing 
funeral  monuments,  sarcophagi,  and  other 
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Greek  and  Homan  antiquities.  But  of  all  the 
buildings  of  Pisa,  the  most  curious  is  the  belfry, 
or  cami)anile,  a  cylindrical  tower  of  al)out  150 
feet  in  heisrht,  firacelul  in  its  prt^portio  s,  and 
constructed  in  suece-sive  tiers  or  stor.es,  each 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  gallery 
or  arcade  formed  with  marbie  eohjmns.  It 
chiefly  is  remarkable  for  its  inclination,  being 
about  13  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  commonly  called  the  lean- 
ing tower.  Besides  the  cathedral,  the  city  con- 
tains several  handsome  churches,  many  of 
which  contain  beautiful  and  valuable  paintings. 
'I  he  buildings  belonging  to  the  famous  univer- 
sity ot  Pisa  are  large  and  spacious,  and  several 
of  them  are  of  marble.  Among  the  educational 
establishments  there  is  an  excellent  college 
called  the  Sapienza.  The  city  also  contains  an 
exchange,  a  hospital,  two  I'oundling  hospitals, 
and  an  infirmary.  The  university  of  Pisa, 
founded  in  1343,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy; 
it  has  four  colleges,  with  40  professors,  as  well 
as  a  large  and  valuable  library,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  obser- 
vatory. Fop.  25,000.  Lot.  43°  43'  N.  Lon, 
10°  21/ E.— Pisa  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  one  of  the  twelve  principal  towns 
of  Etruria;  it  was  subsequently  augmented  by 
a  colony  from  Kome,  when  Ktruria  became  part 
of  the  i-vornan  emi-ire.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  during  the  .winter  months  attracts  a 
large  number  of  invalids;  and  the  celebrated 
baths  in  the  neighbourhood  are  visited  by  per- 
sons wdio  often  come  from  a  great  distance  to 
obtain  benetitfrom  the  waters.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Galileo.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1799. 

PiscATAQUA,  ph-Tcat'-a-qua,  a  river  of  the 
United  >tates,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  states  ol  New  Hanipsiiire  and 
Maine.  After  a  course  of  40  miles,  it  joins  the 
Atlantic  close  to  Portsmouth. 

Pisco,  pia'-ko,  a  se  iport  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Lima,  with  a  good  harbour,  130  miles 
S.E.  from  Lima.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1687.  It  is  now  celebrated  for  its 
wines,  dates,  olives,  and  pale  brandy.  Fop, 
Not  known. 

PisTiccio,  pis-' itch' yo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  42  miles  S.W. 
from  Potenza.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth.  Fop. 
oOOO. 

PiSTOJA,  pis-to'-ya,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, near  the  Ombrone,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Florence.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  the 
houses  well  built.  It  is  surrounded  with  walis, 
and  contains  a  cathedral  with  a  plain  and  iieavy- 
looking  exterior,  but  beautifully  ornamented 
with  paintings  and  sculpture  within,  several 
churohes  and  convents,  a  town-had,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  a  hospital.  Mai,f.  Hardware,  gun- 
tiarrels,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  silk.  Fop. 
li,274. — Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  this  |dace,  and  to  derive  their  name  from  it. 

l  isuEitoA,  pis'-oo-air-ga,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  140  miles,  enters  the  Douro 
near  Valladolid. 

PiTCAiRN  s  Island,  jt)i/.'-^«t -72.9,  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  without  a  river  or 
barb 'ur,  aiid  with  no  landing  place  except  at 
Boi  Uty  l>ay,  noted  as  the  place  in  which  the 
munneers  of  the  Fouiitu  found  an  asylum  after 
they  left  Uiaheite,  It  is  about  7  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  almost  entirely  siirrounded 
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by  rocky  shores.  It  produces  the  cocoa-nut, 
plantain,  banana-tree,  the  banyan,  the  orange, 
and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  the  sweet  potato, 
pumpkin,  warer-melon,  sugar-cane,  eringer.  an(l 
maize.  It  has  no  indi^^enous  animals;  but 
goats,  swiiie,  and  poultry  have  l)cen  introduced, 
and  thrive  on  the  islind.  Fop.  About  193. 
Lat.  25°  J  S.    Lon.  130^  8'  W. 

Pitea,  vi/'-e-o,  a  liin  or  division  of  Sweden, 
forminf?  a  part  ot  Swedish  Lapland,  and  extend- 
ing along-  the  N,  b mk  of  the  river  Pitea,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Norway  to  the  sea  coast.  Area. 
32,890  .square  miles,  Desc:  Mountainous,  and 
intersected  by  many  lakes.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Tornea,  Kalin,  Stora  Lulea,  and 
Pitea  Fop.  About  60,(X)0.  Laf.  between  05° 
and  69°  N.  Lon.  between  16"^  20'  and  24°  10'  E. 
— Its  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a 
population  of  1500.  It  is  situated  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pitea. 

Pitea,  a  river  of  N.  Sweden,  which  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Norway,  and,  after  a  course  of 
180  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Pitea, 

Pitt,  pit,  a  county  in  the  E,  of  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.  Area.  583  square  miles.  Fop.  16,000. 
— Also  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  otf  the 
coast  of  British  North  America.  Lat.  between 
63°  and  54°  N.    Lon.  130°  VV. 

PiTTHEM,  pif'-em,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  W.  Flanders,  15  miles  S.  from 
Bruges,    Fop.  5500. 

Pittsburgh,  pits'-her<j,  a  commercial  town 
of  the  United  States,  the  chief  town  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  162  miles  W.  from 
Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain, 
on  a  broad  tonsrue  of  land,  where  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  rivers  unite  and  form  the 
Ohio.  It  contains  a  large  and  handsome  court- 
house, a  gaol,  a  university  for  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  several  schools,  a  museum,  a 
public  library,  and  several  banks,  including  a 
branch  of  the  United-States  Bank.  It  also  posses- 
ses a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  with 
several  churches  and  chapels,  several  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  extensive  beds  of 
coal  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  also 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  various  mineral  productions. 
These  natural  advantages  have  given  rise  to 
various  manufactures,  which  are  growing  more 
extensive  every  day.  Manf.  Steam-engines, 
machinery,  cutlery,  nails,  stores,  and  arms; 
glass,  leather,  paints,  and  drugs;  the  town  also 
contains  several  iron-foundries,  blast-furnaces, 
breweries,  and  flour -mills;  besides  several  other 
mills  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds. 
Boat-building  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  is 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  most  of  the 
ma  hinery  of  the  Mississippi  steamboats  is 
made  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  called  the  Birming- 
ham of  the  United  States.  Fop.  49,217. — The 
British  under  General  Braddock  sustained  a 
defeat  here,  in  1755,  General  Braddock  himscll 
being  slain  in  the  battle.  The  site  of  Pittsburg 
was  then  occupied  by  a  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  called  Fort  l)u  Quesne. 

Pi  rT -FIELD,  pits' -feeld,  the  name  of  several 
townships  of  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  6000. 

Pitts:  FORD,  pits' -ford,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2300, 
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Pittsylvania,  pii'-sil-vai'-ni-a,  a  county  in 
the  S.  of  Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  866  square 
miles.    Fop.  32,000. 

PiVKA.,  pe-oo'-ra,  the  most  northern  province 
of  Peru,  boundfid  N.  by  Ecuador,  E.  by  the 
province  of  Eibertad,  S.W.  and  W.  by  the 
l-*;icifie  Ocean,  and  N.W.  by  the  Bay  of  Guaya- 
quil. It  a!)Ounds  in  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  French 
t)eans,  melons,  quinces,  and  other  European 
fruits  and  vegetades.  Area  and  Fop.  Not 
known. 

FiuRA,  the  cnpital  of  the  above  province, 
stands  on  the  river  Piura,  130  miles  from  Lam- 
bayque.  It  has  a  hospitai,  several  churches, 
and  a  college.  Man/.  Soap  and  leather.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  large  transit  trade.  Fop. 
10,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  town  which  was 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

PiZziGHiTONE,  pit'-se-ge-to'-nai,  a  fortified 
town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  situated  on  the 
Adda,  35  miles  S.E.  from  Milan.    Fop.  4000. 

Pizzo,  prt'-so,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  iN  eapolitan 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Santa  Euphemia,  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Monteleone.  Fop.  5189.  Murat,  the  ex-king 
of  Naples,  was  shot  here,  in  1815,  having  been 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  In 
1860  it  was  taken  by  Garibaldi,  the  champion  of 
Italian  liberty. 

Place NCiA,  plai-sen'-shi-a  (Sp.  pla-sen'-the-a), 
a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
12S  miles  VV.  from  Madrid,  It  has  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  rii;h  in  works  of  art,  but  in  an  unfi- 
nished state,  a  town-hall,  several  churches,  hos- 
pitals, convents,  and  schools,  a  college  in  con- 
nexion with  the  university  of  Salamanca,  an 
episcopal  palace,  and  several  palaces  and  man- 
sions belonging  to  noble  and  wealthy  Spanish 
families.  Manf.  Hats,  leather,  and  woollen 
goods.  Fop.  7000,  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  old  walls  that  are  rapidly  falling  into  ruins. 
It  was  plundered  by  the  French,  under  Soult,  in 
1800. 

Placentia.    {See  Piacenza.) 

Placentia  Bay,  plai-sen'-shi-a,  a  large  bay 
on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Ext.  75 
miles  long  and  nearly  60  broad.  Lat.  47°  to  47° 
50'  N.    Lon.  54°  to  55°  10'  W. 

Plainfield,  plain' -feeld,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

PLASEN-ciA,atown  of  Spain,  {See  Placencia.) 

Plassey,  or  PLAssY,jt)Za6''-S(?,a  town  of  Bengal, 
in  the  district  of  Nuddeah,  situated  on  the  Bha- 
garithi  river,  96  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  was  obtained 
here  in  1757  by  Clive  over  the  army  of  the 
Bengal  viceroy^  and  which  established  British 
supremacy  in  India. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  re'-o  dai  la  pla'-ta,  a  river 
of  South  America,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation 
of  the  united  streams  of  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay,  of  which  the  latter  rises  in  lat.  13°  S. 
lon.  58°  30'  W,,  and  enters  the  Parana  after 
flowing  for  about  1000  miles  through  a  flat 
country,  in  lat.  27°  20'  S.,  loyi.  5S°  40'  \V.,  just 
above  Corrientes.  After  receiving  a  great  num- 
ner  of  smaller  streams  the  Parana  is  joined  by 
the  Uruguay,  and  these  rivers  immediattly 
expand  into'  the  vast  estuary  to  which  the 
appellation  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plati  properly 
applies.  This  broad  stream  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  for  width  and  magni- 
ficence, being  150  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  from 
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East  Cape,  the  E.  headland  of  Maldonado  Bay 
on  one  side,  to  Capo  St.  Anthony  on  the  other  ; 
and  between  Monte  Video  and  the  I'mita  de 
Piedras,  or  Stony  Point,  which  some  have  con- 
sidi'i-eu  i)s  its  proper  limi  s.  it  is  bO  miles  in 
width.  At  Buen  .s  Ayres,  200  miles  Ironi  ihe 
mouth,  it  is  ai)out  30  nnlcs  broad,  and  the  shores 
being-  little  elevated,  the  eye  c:iu  seldom  reach 
from  (me  side  to  the  other.  This  noble  expanse 
is,  not  withst  nidin^'  it^  extent,  lud  oi  rocks  and 
sand- banks.and  navigation  is  rendered  dan,- erous, 
not  only  by  its  shoals,  but  likC'\ise  by  the  im- 
petu;)n>  winds  wlueh  swi"ep  at  intervals  over  tlic 
vast  plains  of  ih'!  Pampas,  to  the  south-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  on  account  of  which  they  are 
called  "pamperos, "and  ru>:h  down  this  wide  open- 
ing- with  unequ  died  fury.  The  only  sate  port  is 
that  of  Monte  Video,  though  those  of  Maldonado, 
Bairagon,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colonia,  afford 
roadsteads  and  anchorage  for  vessels  of  different 
deirrees  of  security. 

Plata,  La,  or  Sebastian  del  Oro,  a  city  of 
South  America,  in  JNew  Granada,  56  miles  VV. 
from  Popayan.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Plata,  La,  or  Argen-tin-e  CoNFRDEiiiTiON-, 
a  republic  of  S.  America,  having  the  Andes,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Chili  on  the  VV. ;  Bo- 
livia on  the  N  . ;  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay 
on  the  E. ;  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.H. ;  and  Pata- 
gonia on  the  S.  Area.  About  542,786  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  surface  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  immense  plains  ;  utterly  devoid  of  trees 
and  without  vegetation  during"  the  summer 
months,  but  covered  with  verdure  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  which  springs 
up  with  inconceivable  rapidity  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  comes  on,  which 
follows  the  scorching  drought  of  summer. 
Along  its  VV.  frontier  there  are  some  elevated 
mountain-ranges,  and  in  the  S.,  the  Pampas 
are  covered  with  brushwood  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  intersected  with  numerous 
salt  lakes,  some  of  large  size.  Rivers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Pampas,  which 
are  watered  by  the  Eio  Negro,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Desguadero  rivers,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country  belong-s  to  the  basin  of  the  Plata. 
Zoolofjy.  The  native  animals  comprise  the 
jaguar,  puma,  the  armadillo,  and  the  chinchilla. 
Millions  of  oxen  roam  at  large  across  the  plains, 
or  are  reared  on  pasture  farms  of  vast  extent. 
Horses  and  mules  are  also  plentiful,  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  which  are  however 
of  inferior  quality.  Fro.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  and  tobacco,  with  maize,  wheat, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  are  raised  in  the  south. 
The  other  products  are  cocoa,  cochineal,  madder, 
cinchona  bark,  mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  and 
various  fruits.  Agriculture  is,  however,  in  an 
extremely  backward  state.  Minerals.  Salt,  coal, 
alum,  sulphur,  and  mineral  pitch.  Mavf.  Manu- 
factured goods  are  for  the  most  part  imported, 
but  the  Indians  make  ropes,  fishing-nets,  yarn, 
and  other  articles  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe ;  as 
well  as  saddle-cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fiibr  cs 
which  they  dye  with  great  sldll.  Jn  Cordova, 
morocco  leather  and  turned  articles  are  made. 
Hixp.  Hides,  horse-hair,  wool,  horns,  tallow, 
beef,  chinchilla  and  other  furs,  and  bullion. 
Goo.  Nominally  republican,  with  the  legislative 
power  theoretically  vested  in  a  junta  of  depu- 
ties sent  from  the  different  states,  of  whom  half 
are  annually  renewed  by  popular  election,  and 
in  a  senate  ot  two  deputies  from  each  depart- 
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ment.  Fop.  Estimated  at  1,171.800.  Lat.  be- 
tween 22''  and  41"  S.  Lon.  between  54'"  and  71° 
31/  VV.  'i'his  country  was  discovered  in  1517,  by 
Juan  Diaz  de  Soli  ,  and  settled  I  y  the  Sp^.niards 
under  Pedro  (le  Aiendoza  in  loj'i.  in  J«16  it  • 
i.eca'ne  independent  of  Spam,  and  in  18i5,  Ge- 
neral ffosas,  a  soldier  wiio  hail  been  eniincntiy 
suceesslul  in  his  military  operations  auaiust 
ihe  1  idiiuis,  was  elected  dictator  of  Unen^s 
Ayres,  and  re  aine<l  his  position  in  this  Cipacity, 
ruiin^  with  despotic  power,  until  he  was  uCm  at<  d 
by  Urqu  zi  in  1851,  when  he  fled  to  England, 
hach  of  its  stales  may  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic. 

I'LATiEA,  pla-fe'-a,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece, 
in  Bceotia,  on  tlie  slope  of  >\lount  <.  itha^ron,  7 
miles  S.W.  from  'I'hebes.  Its  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  battle  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  the  victors, 
B.C.  479.  There  arc  few  remains  of  the  old  town 
existing  in  the  present  day.  Its  site  is  close 
to  the  modern  Greek  village  of  Hokla. 

Platte,  plat,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Missouri.  Area.  393  square  miles.  Fop. 
18,350. 

Platte,  Little,  Eivee,  a  small  river  of  Mis- 
souri, rising  in  Iowa,  which,  after  a  course  ol  50 
miles,  falls  into  the  Missouri. 

Platte,  La,  or  Shoal  IIiver,  a  large  river  of 
the  Nebraska  territory,  which  rises  in  the  Lioeky 
Mountains,  and  after  a  course  ot  930  miles 
enters  tiie  Missouri,  about  25  miles  above  Ne- 
braska City. 

Platten  See.    {See  Balaton.) 

PLATT^BUl<G,  plaU-boorg,  a  township  in  Clin- 
ton county,  New  York,  U.S.,  on  Lake  Ciiamp- 
lain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac,  135  miles  N. 
from  Albany.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains a  court  house,  a  gaol,  academy,  lyceum,  and 
several  churches.    Fop.  6S00. 

Plau,  plou,  a  walled  town  of  Germany,  in 
Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Planer  Lake,  36  miles  S.E.  from  Schwerin.  Fop. 
3000. 

Plauen,  plou'-en,  a  large  manufacturing  town 
of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickaw,  22  miles 
S.W.  from  Zwickaw.  Mavf.  Cotton  goods,  pa- 
per, and  leather ;  the  town  also  contains  some 
muslin  and  cotton  printing  works.  Fov.  16,166. 
— Also  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Dresden. 

Pleasant,  ples'-ant,  the  name  of  numerous 
townships  in  the  United  States,  principally  on 
tue  banks  of  the  Ohio.  None  of  them  has  a  po- 
pulation above  23C0. 

Pleschen,  plesck'-en,  a  town  of  Prussia,  54 
miles  S.E.  from  Posen.  Manf.  Woollen  goods 
and  tobacco.    Fop.  5147. 

Pless,  plesSf  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  65 
miles  S.E.  from  Opeln.  Manf.  Woollen  cloth, 
tiles,  worsted  yarn,  sugar,  and  leather.  Fop. 
3i:00. 

Plestchieivo,  jo^e&'^'-c^^-i-ro,  a  small  lake  of 
Rus-ia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  70  miles 
N.W.  from  Vladimir.  This  is  the  place  where 
Peter  the  Great  commenced  the  task  of  forming 
a  Russian  navy,  by  building  a  frigate  to  sail  on 
the  lake  as  a  kind  of  school-ship  for  himself 
and  his  sailors. 

Plinlimmon,  ^Z/n-/nw-7??07z,  one  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Wales,  on  the  borders  of  Car- 
diganshire and  Montgomeryshire.  'J  he  rivers 
Severn  and  Wye  have  their  som-ces  in  it. 
Heiglit.  2481  feet. 

Plock,  or  Plotzk,  plotz,  a  city  of  Poland,  the 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  63 
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miles  N.W.  from  Warsaw.  It  is  inclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches, 
bishop's  palace,  some  government  offices,  and  a 
theatre.  Manf.  Principally  leather.  Fop. 
'  Abnul  13,351. 

PLOEisr,  or  ?hQ^ ,plone,Vi  town  of  Holstein, 
on  tlie  Ploner  See^  or  Lake  Pi(3n,  22  miles  N.W. 
from  Lubcck.  JPop.  27('0. — The  Lakk  is  the 
largest  in  Holstein,  and  has  aleng-th  of  7  miles 
and  a  breadth  of  4. 

Ploeiimi'  L,  ^Zo'-er-meZ,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  iVloib  han,  25  miles 
N.K.  from  Vannes.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a 
town  hall,  a  hospital,  and  a  communal  colleg-e. 
Manf  Linen  and  v>roollen  goods,  and  string. 
Fop.  5478. 

Plombi Ei<s,  pZom'-6e-air,  a  parish,  town,  and 
watering  place  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vosges,  14  miles  S.  from  Epinal.  Manf. 
Cutlery.  Pop.  1582.— This  place  is  much  fre- 
quented on  accomit  of  its  warm  saline  baths. 

Plonsk,  or  Plask,  flonsk,  a  town  of  Poland, 
on  the  Plnnna,  30  miles  from  Plock.  Fop. 
4050,  clvefly  Jews. 

Plou,  pluo,  the  prefix  of  numerous  places  in 
the  old  French  province  of  Brittany,  which 
now  forms  the  departments  Cotes  du  Nord, 
I'inistere,  Morbihan,  lie  et  Vilaine,  and 
Lower  Loire,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  7000, 

Plumpton,  pl/imp'-ton,  the  name  of  two 
parishes  of  P^ngland,  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Sussex,  neither  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4j0. 

Vi  Vi,iSTV.A-D,phini'-sted,  a  p'irish  of  England, 
in  the  coun'y  of  Kent,  10  miles  S.E.  from  St. 
Paul's -Cnthodral.  London.    Fop.  24,502. 

Plums TEAD,  the  name  of  several  parit-hes  in 
Eng-land,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
850(). 

Plumstfad,  a  township  of  the  United  i^tates, 
Penns\  ivania,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fop.  2500. 

Pi,uviGNER,  ploo'-ve-nai,  a  commune  and 
market-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Morbihan,  18  miles  K.  from  Lorient.  Manf. 
Bomb  .shells  and  cannon  balls.    Fop.  5000. 

Plymohtii,  pJii„'-outh,  a  town  and  naval 
station  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  35  miles 
S.  W.  from  Exeter.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  har- 
bour and  docks,  one  f)f  tlie  most  important 
maritime  places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sitr.ated 
at  the  hoad  of  Plymouth  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the 
English  Channel  which  receives  the  I'lym  and 
Tamar,  the  former  entering  it  on  the  E.  through 
an  estuary  called  the  Catwater,  and  the  latter 
on  the  W.,  forming  another  estuary  of  great 
si/e  in  front  of  the  tovx^n  of  Levonport,  called 
Hamoaze.  The  town  stands  on  the  eastern  side 
of  a  peninsula  inclosed  between  the  estuaries  of 
these  two  rivers,  !:t  the  mouth  of  the  Plym; 
and  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  W.,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Tamar  above  mentioned,  is 
Devonport,  f  'rn.iei'ly  called  Plynn  uth  Dock,  a 
separate  town,  dependent  on  the  docks,  a-d 
nearly  equal  to  Plymouth  proper  in  size  and 
population.  Between  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  intervenes  the  town  of  Stonehouse,  which 
connects  the  two,  and  forms  almost  a  conti- 
nuous line  of  buildings  from  the  one  to  hi 
other.  Of  the  churches,  the  mos^  ancient  is 
the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
which  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  (dian- 
cels,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  ornamented 
with  pinnacles.   In  addition  to  this  there  is  the 


parish  church  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  eight  other 
district  churches  and  chapels  of  case,  and  nu- 
merous chapels  for  ncmconformists.  It  has  two 
gramm  tr-schools,  one  of  which  is  under  the 
management  of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and 
was  founded  l)y  Queen  /Jizaheth  in  l'^72,  and  a 
college  colled  Western  College,  belonging  to  the 
Independents,  in  wh.ch  young  men  are  prepared 
'  to  officiate  as  ministers  for  that  body  of  noncon- 
!  foriuists.  '!1iere  are  also  several  charital)le  in- 
■  stitiitions,  consii.ting  of  almshouses,  hospitals  of 
I  various  kinds,  and  charity  schools,  &c.  The 
!  cliief  public  buildings  and  establishments  are 
the  ofuildhall,  the  custom-house,  the  theatre, 
and  Royal  ho.  el,  which  form  a  handsome  block 
of  buildings  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi lec- 
ture; the  Athenaeum,  the  baths,  the  freemasons' 
hall,  the  mechanics'  institute,  the  public  library, 
wh.ich  also  comprises  the  Cottonian  library  and 
museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  pic- 
tures, engravings,  curiosities,  and  works  of  art; 
the  post-office,  the  exchange,  and  a  large  and 
spacious  market-place  for  the  sale  of  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  streets  in 
the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow,  irregular, 
and  ill-built,  but  the  main  thoroughf  ires  and 
the  streets  in  the  newer  parts  and  in  the  out- 
skirts are  wide  and  well  paved.  Government 
i  has  several  military  establishments  here,  such 
'  as  barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons;  whilst 
various  fortitications  and  defensive  works  have 
been  erected  at  different  times  tor  its  security. 
The  citadel  was  bu;lt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
iu  the  year  1670  :  it  stands  on  an  eminence  to 
the  S.K.  of  the  town,  fronting  the  harbour,  and 
contains  the  governor's  residence  and  extensive 
barracks.  The  defensive  works  of  "  three 
towns,"  as  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stone- 
house  are  sometimes  called,  have  been  increased 
and  strengthened  since  the  completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg  by  the  addition  of 
detaclied  forts  placed  on  eminences  in  the  sur- 
rourtding  districts  wb.ich  command  the  town 
and  its  approache-.  Devonport  also  has  been 
enclosed  by  a  complete  system  of  fortifications 
on  the  land  side.  To  the  W.  of  the  citadel  is 
an  open  space,  called  the  Hoe,  which  forms  a 
public  i  romenade  and  a  convenient  place  for 
review  s  and  inspection  ot  the  troo])S  in  garrison. 
On  its  west  side  is  a  deep  inlet,  called  .\iill  Hay, 
in  which  an  extensive  range  of  docks  for  ve.^seis 
of  large  tonnage,  called  Keyham  Docks,  has 
lately  been  constructed,  the  greater  p;art  of  the 
basins  having  been  hewn  out  of  the  steep  and 
sol  d  limestone  rock  that  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  shore.  The  port  and  har- 
bour of  Plymouth  is  distinguished  for  its  great 
extent  and*  capacity,  and  the  security  which  it 
afi^or'.s  in  its  (lifferent  parts.  It  is  capable  of 
containing  about  2000  s.iil  of  shipping,  and  is, 
altogether,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  several  divisions,  dis  in- 
guished  by  d.fi'  rent  names.  Sutton  Pool  i  that 
whi^-h  immediately  adjoins  the  town,  and  lies 
to  tlis  N.W.  of  the  citadel.  It  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  %Yharfs,  warehouses,  and  l)uild- 
ings  of  d.tf.  rent  kinds.  Catwater  Harbour  is 
an' extensive  sheet  of  water,  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Plym.  The  harbour  or  bay  of 
Hamoaze  is  a  magnificent  basin  at  the  mouth 
ol  the  Tamar.  At  the  mouth  of  these  various 
harbours,  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth  Sound 
forms  an  excellent  road^tead,  whicii  is  rendered 
secure  by  the  construction  of  a  breal^wate' 
across  its  entrance,   The  harbour  is  defeudeQ 
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by  several  works,  raised  on  dilFerent  points,  and 
St.  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island,  in  the  N.VV. 
part  of  the  Sound,  is  also  fortified.  The  dockyard 
is  at  Devonport,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Jt  extends  in  a  circular  sweep  along  the 
shores  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
96  acres.  It  is  fitted  up  with  everyt  hin^^  necessary 
for  the  repair  and  equipmt-nt  ol  ships  of  war.  The 
basin,  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  William 
111.,  is  not  large;  but  this  inconvenience  is 
compensated  by  the  excellent  harbour  of  Ha- 
moaze, along  the  bank  of  which  the  wharl  wall 
extends,  and  which,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
all  <\vs  the  largest  ships  to  range  along  the 
jetties,  and  take  in  thiir  stores  immediately  from 
the  wharf.  Altogether,  there  are  nine  docks, 
and  the  one  last  formed  is  the  largest  in  Europe. 
There  is  aliO  a  rigging-house,  foundries  lor 
forging  anchors  with  Nasm^th's  steam  hammer, 
ana  rope-walks,  400  yards  in  length,  for  the 
manufacture  of  hempen  cables  and  ropes  for 
rigging.  The  victualling  establishments  of  the 
dockyard  are  on  a  large  scale ;  the  Royal  Wil- 
liam victualling-yard,  furnished  with  immense 
slaughter-houses,  and  bakeries  in  which  bread 
and  biscuits  are  made  by  machinery;  the  ma- 
rine-barracks and  the  naval  hospital  are  in 
Stonehouse.  Manf,  Sailcloth,  ropes,  glass, 
soap,  starch,  and  sugar-refining.  Fvp.  Of  the 
three  towns,  127,382— Plymouth  62,599,  Stone- 
house  1434:3,  Devonport  50,440.  Lat.  50°  22' 
N.  Lon.  4  10'  2"  W.— This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Jo!)n  Kitto,  tl;e  distinguished  biblical  scholar, 
and  also  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  communi- 
cates with  Exeter  by  the  South  Devon  rail- 
way. 

Plymouth,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.  Area.  640  square  miles.  Fo}). 
64,768. 

Plymouth,  a  seaport  town  and  capital  of  the 
above  county,  37  miles  S.E.  from  liOston.  It 
contams  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  a  granite 
building  calle'l  Pili'rim  Hall,  and  several 
churches.  Manf.  Chiefly  cotton  fabrics  and 
leather.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Fop.  6272.  This  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  and  is  the 
oldest  town  in  New  England. — Also  the  name 
of  several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Plymouth  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  between  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  It  forms  an  admirable  naval  har- 
bour, which  is  protected  by  Plymouth  break- 
water, a  structure  of  granite  and  marble  thrown 
across  its  entrance.  Ext.  3  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  4. 

Plymptoa',  Plympton  Eaels,  or  Plympton- 
St.  Maurice,  jAim'-ton,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devunbhire,  near  the  Plym,  5  miles  E. 
from  Plymouth.  It  contains  a  handsome  parish 
church,  a  guildhall,  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Fop. 
About  1000.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  born 
here  in  1723.  There  was  a  picture  of  this  emi- 
nent English  painter  in  the  guildhall,  which 
was  sold  by  the  corporation. 

Plympton  St.  Mary,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devon.shire,  about  half  a  mile  from  Plymp- 
ton  Earls,  it  has  a  station  on  the  South  Devon 
Railway.    Fop.  3026. 

Plymstock,  pLim' -stole,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  3  miles  from  Plymouth.  Fop. 
3650. 

Vo,po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  which  it 
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traverses  from  west  to  cast,  draining,  with  its 
tributaries,  the  entire  plain  of  i'icdmont  and 
Lombardy.  It  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
then  flows  in  a  north-enst  direction  to  Turin; 
fom  this  point  it  holds  an  easterly  course 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  Loinbardy  and 
Venice,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  thc-^'e  dis- 
tricts, and  ultimately  discharges  itself  by  a 
number  of  mouths  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30 
miles  S.  from  Venice.  Its  lenuth  is  estimated 
at  310  miles,  of  which  nearly  300  are  navigable. 
It  abounds  with  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other 
fish. 

Po  DT  Prtmaro,  pre-ma'-ro,  a  river  of  N. 
Italy,  being  the  name  given  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  course  of  the  i;cuo,  which  ri.-es  near  Pis- 
tqja,  and  after  a  course  of  about  90  miles  enters 
the  Po  di  Ferrara,  ilie  name  given  to  the  old 
channel  of  the  Po,  which  originally  passed  to 
the  S.  of  the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  disciiarges 
itself  into  the  Adriatic  at  Porto  di  Primaro,  13 
miles  from  Ravenna.,  through  the  S.  channel  or 
branch  of  the  Po  di  Ferrara,  which  was  then 
called,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  Po  di  Pri- 
maro. The  Savena  and  other  rivers  rising  in 
the  Apennines  in  Tuscany  enter  the  Adriatic 
through  tliis  chmnel. 

Pocklijs'Gtok,  pok' -ling-ton,  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  Pock- 
lington  canal,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  river  Derwent,  12  miles  S.E.  from  York. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conlbrinibts,  a  free  grammar-school,  a  court- 
house, and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution. 
Fop.  2800.  It  has  a  station  on  the  York  and 
North  iViidland  railway. 

PojDGORiizA,  pod-go-ritz'-a,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Albania,  30  miles  N,  from 
Scutari.    Fop.  60OO,  chiefly  Mahomme'ians. 

Podolta,  or  Podolsk,  po'-do-lia,  a  govern- 
ment in  the  S.W.  of  Kussiain  Eui  ope,  enclo.-ed 
on  its  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sides  by  the  governments 
of  Volhynia,  Kiev,  Kherson,  and  Bessarabia,  and 
on  its  \V.  by  Gallicia.  Area.  16,3S0  square 
miles.  Desc.  For  the  most  part  level,  l)Ut  hilly 
in  the  W.,  and  sandy  in  the  S.E,  Jiicera.  The 
Dniester  and  the  Bug.  Fro.  Corn,  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  different  kinds  of  fruit.  The 
vine  and  mulberry  are  cultivated,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared 
and  fed.  Minerals.  Lime,  nitre,  and  alabaster. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloth,  leather,  ana  potash.  The 
trade  of  the  province  is  for  the  most  part  in. 
the  hands  of  Jews.  Fop.  1,748,466,  chiefly  Poles. 
Lat.  Between  47°  30'  and  49^  45'  N..  Lon.  Be- 
tween 26°  25'  and  30°  48'  E. 

Poggy  Isles.  {See  Nassau,  or  Poggy 
Isles.) 

Point-a-Pitre,  pwant-a-pee'tr,  a  town  of 
Guadaloupe,  in  the  West  Indies,  24  miles  N.E. 
from  Basseterre.  Pop.  20,000.— It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1843. 

Point  Coupee,  point  koo-pe',  a  parish  of  the 
United  States,  in  Louisiana.  Area.  430  square 
miles.    Fop.  18,000. 

Point  de  Galle,  point'  de  gal,  a  seaport  on 
the  S.W.  point  of  Ceylon,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Colombo.  The  harbour  is  good.  It  is  in 
general  the  station  of  one  or  two  ships  of  war, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
surrounding  district,  ihe  fortress  stands  on 
an  eminence  commanding  the  town,  which  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  but  is  a  place  of  no  strength. 
The  climate  is  iiealthy.  The  town  has  a  large 
trade  in  provisions,  coffee,  arrack,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
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cotton,  rice,  cinnamon,  and  ivory,  and  is  regu- 
larly visited  by  steamers  plying?  between  Aden 
and  Calcutta  and  China.  Lat.  6°  3'  N.  Lon. 
80°  15' 

^  PoiKE,  pivoi-rai,  a  parish  and  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  Vendue,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Aapoleon  Vendee.    Pop.  40J(). 

PoiKiNO,  2^  >'-e-re'-}io,  a  market-town  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  13  miles  S.E.  from  lurin.  Jfop. 
6331. 

PorssY,  pwois'-se,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  situated  on 
the  Seine,  10  miles  ]\'.W.  from  Versailles.  It  is 
the  principal  cattle  market  for  the  supply  of 
Paris.    Fop.  5l()l. 

PoiTiiiiis,  poi'-feers  (Fr.  pwoi-te'-ai),  a  town  of 
France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Vienne,  situated  on  the  river  Chun,  58  miles 
S.VV.  from  Tours.  It  is  surrounded  with  an- 
cient walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The  town 
has  a  picturesque  appearance,  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  very  old  and  inconvenient, 
while  the  streets  are  generally  steep,  winding, 
and  ill  paved.  It  has  several  squares,  the  finest 
of  which  is  the  Place  Koyale;  a  beautif  ul  cathe- 
dral, commenced  by  Henry  II.  of  England ; 
several  other  churches,  a  town-hall,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Poitou,  a  public 
library,  a  museum,  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman 
amphitheatre  and  several  Roman  remains,  and 
a.  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Coq,  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  famous  and  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poictiers.  It  also  possesses  a 
university,  academy,  a  national  college,  a  school 
of  medicine,  and  several  other  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  Man/.  Woollen  fabrics 
and  stockings,  leather,  and  gloves.  Fop.  30,563. 
—  It  is  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  cele- 
brated victory  gained  by  the  son  of  Edward  III., 
surnamed  the  Black  Prince,  over  the  French,  in 
1356,  when  John,  king  of  France,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  England.  It  was 
attached  to  the  crown  of  England  for  three 
centuries.— A  station  on  the  railway  to  Bor- 
deaux. 

Poitou,  poi'-too,  the  name,  before  the  Eevo- 
lution,  of  an  old  province  of  France,  which  is 
now  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  Vienne, 
the  Two  hsevres,  and  Vendee. 

Pol-de-Leon-,  St.,  p)ole-dai'lai-awng,  a  tcrwn 
of  France,  in  the  department  Finistere,  30  miles 
N.E.  from  Brest.  It  has  a  cathedral,  town- 
hall,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  3Ianf.  Linen 
goods.   Fop,  7300. 

Pol,  St.,  pole^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Arras.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  St.  Pol,  some 
churches,  a  college,  and  mineral  baths.  Fop. 
3500. 

Poland,  po'-land,  a  large  country  of  Central 
Europe,  now  divided  between  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  Its  partition  took  place  at  three 
distinct  epochs,  1772,  1791,  and  1795.  It  was 
bounded  W.  by  Germany,  E.  by  Russia,  and  S. 
by  Hungary,  VVallachia,  and  Moldavia,  while  it 
extended  on  the  N.  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  It  had  then  an  area  of  nearly 
285,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
15,000,000,  and  comprised  West  Prussia  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  ot  Posen,  which  now  belongs  to 
Prussia;  Galicia,  belonging  to  Austria;  and  the 
ki  gd.)m  of  Pv>land  as  it  is  now  called,  which 
was  the  centre  or  heart  ot  the  country  {See 
PoLAi^D,  kingdom  of),  and  which  Russia  holds, 
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keeping  it  in  subjection  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
exercise  of  unwarranted  barbarity,  with  the 
governments  of  Wilna,  Vitepsk,  Minsk,  Grodno, 
Mohilev,  Podolia  and  V()lh>nia,  which  comprise 
tlie  district  known  as  West  Russia.  Of  these 
territories,  the  Prus.'^ian  part  is  in  the  north- 
west, the  Austrian  in  the  south,  the  kin^idou)  of 
Poland  belonging  to  Russia  in  ihc  middle,  while 
the  remainder  ot  the  Russian  acquisitions,  lat  ger 
than  all  the  rest  ot  Poland  collectively,  occupy 
all  the  country  to  the  cast,  extending  m  a  vast 
oblong  from  Lithuania  in  the  north  to  the 
Ukraine  in  the  south  ot  Poland.  Vesc.  The  face 
of  the  country  is,  including  these  di^tricts,  level, 
and,  in  many  pla  ^es,  marshy.  Mountains.  The 
only  great  mountains  are  the  Carpathians,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. A  range,  far  inferior  in  height  and  length, 
for  the  most  part  stretches  from  Silesia  into  a 
part  of  the  south-v^^est  of  Poland.  Ficen?.  All 
the  great  rivers,  except  the  Niemen,  run  in 
shallow  channels,  and  frequently  overflow  their 
banks ;  they  discharge  themselves  either  into 
the  Baltic  or  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the  former, 
the  chief  are  the  Vistula,  tlie  Bug,  the  Niemen, 
and  the  Dwina:  of  the  latter,  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Dniester.  There  is  also  the  Warta,  which  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Oder.  Climate.  Severe  in  the 
winter,  and  generally  unhealthy.  'J'he  most 
pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  fertile 
part,  is  in  the  south-east.  This  district,  which 
comprises  the  Russian  government  ot  Kicw, 
Charkov,  Podolia,  and  Pultawa  or  Poltava,  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Ukraine.  Fro.  Corn, 
fruit,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables  and  timber,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  Corn  and  cattle 
are  exported  in  great  quantities.  Minerals.  Iron, 
lead,  gold,  and  silver.  There  are  salt-mines  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  Galicia.  Inhabitants.  In 
Poland,  the  peasantry  are  for  the  most  part  in 
a  most  degraded  state,  li'dng  in  cabins  built  of 
logs,  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  which  are  stopped 
up  with  mud,  clay,  and  ordure.  The  best  build- 
ings are  generally  occupied  by  Jews,  and  even 
these  are  in  such  a  tiithy  condition  that  they 
would  be  intolerable  in  any  other  country.  Men, 
women,  children,  hogs,  cows,  and  poultry,  all 
live  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  traveller  is 
frequently  obliged  to  share  the  only  apartment 
in  the  house  with  these  undesirable  inmates. 
The  German  settlers  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  natives.  The  Jews  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  population,  and  are  the  men  of 
business  for  almost  the  whole  country;  the 
current  money  of  the  kingdom  being  chiefly  in 
their  hands.  Histori/.  The  Poles  were  for  a  lon^ 
time  governe  1  by  elective  chiefs,  bearinsr  the 
title  of  duke;  no  dynasty  having  been  established 
before  the  reign  otPiast  or  Piastus,  who  became 
duke  of  Poland  in  842,  and  whose  descendants 
swayed  the  sceptre  tor  more  than  five  centu- 
ries. The  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Piastus  was 
Casimir  IH.,  who  died  in  1370.  After  the  death 
of  Siiiismund  II.,  in  1570,  the  crown  bevame 
strictly  elective,  and  party  divisi'.ns  gradually 
led  to  the  decline  of  the  state.  The  confusion 
occasi  ned  by  these  e.mt  sis  furnished  a  pre- 
tence tor  the  neiuhboui  ing  pow.  rs  to  interiere, 
and  the  country  was  Anally  p  irt.tioned  between 
the  great  powers  of  i>ussia,  Prussia,  and  .Austria. 
In  1773.  huss'.ase.zjdalarge  p  irt  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  while  .Austria  uppropriaied  a  fertile 
tract  in  the  soutii-wcst,  and  Prussia  a  com- 
mercial district  in  the  north-west,  including  the 
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lower  part  of  the  Vistula.    In  1793,  Poland  was 
ay-ain  invaded  and  dismembered  by  the  par- 
titi()ning  powers.    A  ^aUant  and  obstinate  re- 
si.stance  was  made  by  the  Poles  under  their 
king,  Stanislas  II.,  and  tlie  patriot  Kosciusko  ; 
but  it  proved  of  no  avail,  and  the  f,.rmer  re- 
signed his  crown  at  Grodno  in  1795,  when  a 
final  division  was  made  of  the  remaining  pro- 
vinces amony  the  three  powers,  liussia  obtain- 
ing, as  on  the  fori  rier  occasions, by  far  the  large>t 
share.    Hy  the  victories  of  Bonaparte,  that  part 
of  Poland  which  had  b.en  taken  by  Prussia, 
was  wrested  from  her,  and  various  other  changes 
were  made.    But,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  emperur,  a  partial  restitution  was  made 
to  Prussia  and  Ausiria,  of  their  late  possessions, 
and  the  remainder  given  to  Kussia.    In  1830  a 
revolut.on  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  sur- 
render of  Warsaw  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Poles,  although  they  defeated  the  Russians  in 
the  battles  of  Grochow,  Praga,  Wauz,  Siedlia, 
Ostrolenka,  and  many  others,  before  they  sub- 
mitted.   In  1832,  what  remained  of  Pol  md  was 
declared  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire by  an  imperial  ukase.    In  1818  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Poles  at  Cracovv  to  recover 
their  independence,  but  it  ended  in  the  subju- 
gation of  Cracow  and  the  surrounding  district, 
which  hid  been  aeclared  a  free  republic  in  1815, 
and  its  annexation  to  Austria  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  was  made  in 
that  year  between  ihe  principal  powers  of  Europe. 
In  February,  i8t)l,  a  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion was  made   at    Warsaw  and  throughout 
Poland,  in  commemoration   of  the  battle  of 
Grochow,  which  had  been  fought  30  years  be- 
fore, and  in  which  the  Poles  had  been  victorious. 
In  this  a  Polish  society,  that  had  been  enrolled 
to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  called  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Poland,  took  a  prominent  part.    A  collision 
with  the  military  ensued,  and  six  of  its  members 
were  shot  down  by  the  Russian  soldiery.  This 
caused  considerable  excitement,  but  it  w^as  par- 
tially allayed  t)y  a  promise  made  by  the  Russian 
government  to  establish  Poland  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  a  new  constitution,  under  a 
viceroy  appointed  by  the  emperor.    But  this 
was  followed  immediately  by  an  edict  abolishing 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  at  a  meeting  which 
was  held  to  deprecate  this  act  of  tyranny,  more 
thiin  100  of  the  bystanders  were  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  by  the  Russian  troops,  who  had 
been  called  under  arms  to  disperse  the  assembly. 
This   caused  great  agitation  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  troops  into  Warsaw  and 
many  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  promulgation 
of  edicts  of  the  most  arbitrary  nature,  among 
which  was  one  that  Ibrbad  the  people  to  wear 
mourninir,  as  it  was  commonly  assumed  to 
denote  the  hostility  of  the  wearer  to  the 
Russian  government.    Nothing  of  importance 
took  plrce  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1861.    The  Russians  still  held  Poland  with  an 
iron  grasp,  and  the  people  still  kept  the  peace 
in  sulky  but  ominous  silence.    In  June,  1862, 
the   grand-duke  Constantine  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Poland,  and  proceeded  to  inaugurate 
his  government  in  Warsaw,  having  the  marquis 
Wielopolski,  a  man  who  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Poles,  as  his  chief  adviser.  The 
appointment  of  a  viceroy  was  thought  to  be 
significant  of  the  approach  of  better  days  for 
Poland,  but  those  who  cherished  this  expecta- 
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tion  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.    An  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  of  the  erand-duke, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  opera-hwuse,  on 
July  3,  which  was    unsuccessful.  General 
Liidcrs,  who  had  administered  the  government 
before  his    arrival,    had    been    dangcrt  usly 
wounded  a  short  time  before.    Arrests  were 
made  in  great  numbers  and  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, continued  to   exercise   the  most  cruel, 
arbitrary,  and  vexatious  tjranny.    Towards  the 
close  of  1862  the  liussian  government,  trusting 
that  the  severity  of  the  measure  would  com- 
pletely crush  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Polish 
people,  conceived  the  atrocious  n.easure  of  re- 
cruiting the  Russian  army  by  a  "branka,"or 
who'esale  conscription,  throughout  the  country, 
in  which  one  or  more  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  were  to  be  taken  from  every  family.  This 
was  forthwith  put  into  execution.   (Jn  the  n'mht 
of  January  21,  1863,  soldiers  were  posted  at  the 
door  of  every  house  in  Warsaw,  while  others 
forcibly  effected  an  entrance,  and  carried  off 
those  who  were  destined  to  be  sent  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Russian  army.    The  smouldering 
fires  of  revolt  and  insurrection,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of   the  government,  now  broke 
into  a  fierce  and  irresistible  blaze.    Several  had 
already  taken  to  the  woods  to  avoid  the  con- 
scription.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others. 
The  National  Committee  issued  placards  calling 
the  people  to  arms  and  announcing  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  national  government,  which  ex- 
ercised its  functions  freely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  levying  taxes  and  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  and  continuance  of 
the  revolt,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  summons  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee was  immediately  and  gladly  answered, 
the  old  standard  of  Poland,  the  white  eagle  of 
the  Jagellons,  was  once  more  unfurled,  and 
bands  of  guerillas,  armed  with  scythes  and 
other  weapons  equally  rude,  scoured  the  country 
in  every  direction,  and  repulsed  the  Russian 
troops  with  terrible  slaughter  wherever  they 
encountered  them.    In  three  months  the  in- 
surrection had  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  assumed  proportions  of  a  gigantic  cha- 
racter.   The  warmest  sympathy  for  the  success 
of  the  Poles  was  expressed  in  France  and  h^ng- 
land,  and  these  powers,  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  remonstrated  with  the   Russian  go- 
vernment on  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Poland,  and  sought  to  in- 
duce the  czar  to  take  measures  calculated  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  kingdonti. 
At  this  juncture  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  the 
Poles  by  Alexander,  but  this  was  refused,  as 
the  people  were  unable  to  trust  to  the  promises 
of  Russia,  so  often  made  and  so  of  en  liroken. 
An  effectual  resistance  was,  however,  kept  up 
by  the  Poles  during  the  reinaimler  of  the  }ear, 
aided  by  the  moral  support  of  the  three  powers 
just  mentioned,  who  continued  their  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Russinn  government  to  adopt 
conciliatory  measures  towards  Poland  without 
effect,  and  the  winter  found  the  revolution  in 
active  progress,  and  the  people  animated  with, 
a  resolute  determination  to  secure  the  freedom 
for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled ;  but  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  insurrection  was  suppressed. 

Poland,  Kingdom  of,  the  only  portion  of 
the  preceding  country  that  still  oliicially  re- 
tains its  ancient  name,  com.prising  the  chief 
part  of  that  which,  from  1807  to  1813,  formed 
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the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  consists  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Poland,  bounded  all  along  its 
frontiers  by  the  respective  acquisitions  of 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  FoliticaL  Divi- 
sions. These  comprise  six  ^governments — War- 
saw, Radom,  Lublin,  Plock,  Augustowo,  and 
the  c  ity  of  Warsaw.  Ai-ea.  49,555  square  miles. 
Desc.  A  vast  plain,  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  and  well  watered.  Pro.  Chiefly  rye; 
but  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  also  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
Minerals.  Bog-iron,  zinc,  copper,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Pop.  4,840,466. 
Zat.  between  50*^  4'  and  55^  6'  N.  Loti.  be- 
tween 17°  40'  and  24°  18'  E.    (See  Galicia.) 

Polangen",  po'-lang-en,  a  frontier  town  of 
Eussia  in  Europe,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  40 
miles  W.  from  Telsh.  Pop.  1500. — Here,  in 
1831,  the  Poles  were  defeated  by  the  Russians. 

Polab  Regions,  po'-lar,  the  zones  which 
encompass  the  north  and  south  poles  within 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

PoLiCASTRO,  poi'-e-kas'-tro,  a  maritime  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  II.,  22  n.iles  W.  from  Cotrone.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Pop. 
7000. 

PoLiGNANO,  pol'-een-ya'-no,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Uari,  21  miles 
S.E.  from  Buri.    Fop.  4500. 

Poi.iGNY,  po-leen'-ye,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  13  miles  N.K.  from 
Lo!is-le-Saulnier.  Maiif.  Karthenware,  salt- 
petre, and  leather.    Fop.  5401. 

PoLiSTiNA,  po-lis-te'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Aeapulitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Palmi,    Fop.  8411. 

PoLizzi,  po-lit'-se,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  i^alermo,  43  miles  S.E.  from  Pa- 
lermo.   Fop.  6161. 

PoLLA,  poV-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Principato  Citra,  22  miles 
S.E.  from  Campag-na  Sala.  Fop.  5490. — This 
place  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
1857. 

PoLLENZA,  pol-lain' -tha,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Majorca,  2:<  miles  N.  from  Palma.  Manf. 
Linen  and  woollen  goods  and  soap.    Fop.  64u2. 

Pol  LOCKS  HAW  ',  poV-luk-ahaios,  a  town  of 
Scotland,  in  Ktnfrewshire,  situated  on  the 
White  Cart,  2  miles  S.W.  from  Gla^^gow.  Manf. 
Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  bleaching  and  printing 
calico.    Fop.  7618. 

PoLOTZK,  po-lotzk\  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vitepsk,  bitaated  on  the  Dwina, 
60  miles  N.W.  from  Vitepsk.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  a 
large  bazaar.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics  and  lea- 
ther. Fop.  11,844.— This  place  was  taken  twice 
by  the  Itussians  from  the  Poles,  in  1679  and 
1655. 

Poltava,  or  Pultawa,  pol-ta'-va,  pool-to'-a, 
the  capital  of  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Vorskla, 
70  miles  from  Kharkov.  The  houses  are  not 
well  built,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  spacious 
square,  with  a  fine  monument  of  granite,  in 
honour  of  Peter  the  Great.  Fop.  20,200.— The 
Swedes  were  signally  defeated  here  in  1709,  by 
Peter  the  Great. — The  Goveenment  has  an 
area  of  IS. 975  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  1,819,110,   Corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  fruits. 
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red  pepper,  honey,  and  silk  are  cultivaterl,  and 
lartic  numoers  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  bred  and 
reared.  Lat.  betwten  48°  48'  and  51°  4'  N. 
Lon.  between  3o°  25'  and  36°  E. 

I'OLTEN,  St.,  pol'-ten,  a  fortified  town  of 
Austria,  situated  on  the  Trasen,  34  miles  W. 
from  Vienna.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  a  town-house,  a  tliealre,  and  two  hos- 
pitals. Manf.  Cotton  goods,  paper,  and  glass. 
Fop.  6000. 

PuLYCANDRo,  pol-e-Tcan'-dro,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipela"-o,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  16 
miles  S.E.  from  Milo.  Area.  20  square  miles. 
Desc.  Rugged  and  dry,  but  yielding  corn  and 
wine.   Fop.  200. 

Polynesia,  p^oV-i-nee'-sTie-a,  a  term  applied 
to  numerous  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
to  the  E.  of  Australia,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  includes 
Papua  or  New  Guinea  and  the  contiguous 
islands,  and  extends  30°  on  each  side  of  the 
equator.  Lon.  from  35°  E.  to  135°  W.  A  de- 
scription of  the  various  groups  and  islands  of 
Polynesia  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
names. 

PoLziN,  pol'-zhin,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Po- 
merania,  situated  on  the  Wipperbach,  30  miles 
S.W.  Irom  Koslin,  Mavf.  Woollen  cloth,  lea- 
ther, and  tobacco.    Fop.  3328. 

PoMARico,  po' -ma-re' -ko,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Basiiicata,  14  miles 
S.W.  from  Matera.    Fop.  4^34. 

PoMARANCE,  po' -ma-ran -cai,  a  town  of  Tus- 
cany, near  the  famous  borax  lagoons,  7  miles  S. 
from  Volterro.    Fop.  7/74. 

PoMBAL,  pom'-bal,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura,  21  miles  S.W.  from  Coimbra. 
Manf.  Principally  hats.  Fop.  6000.— Also  the 
name  ot  some  towns  in  Brazil. 

Pome  RAN  lA,  pom'-e-rai'-ne-a  (Germ.  PoM- 
MERN,  pom'-ern),  a  maritime  province  of  Prussia, 
lying  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  West  Prussia,  S.  by 
Brandenburg,  and  W.  by  Mecklenburg.  Area, 
12,260  square  miles.  Desc.  Almost  entirely 
flat,  and  in  many  parts  intersected  with  marshes. 
Fivers.  The  largest  is  the  Uder  ;  the  others  are 
the  Peene,  the  >-^tolpe,  the  l»e<?a,  the  Persante, 
the  Ucker,  and  the  Ihna.  The  Haft'is  a  large  in-, 
land  bay,  or  rather  lake,  of  an  oblong-  form,  w  hich 
communic.ites  wiih  the  Baltic  by  three  narrow 
channels,  and  receives  the  waters  ot  the  Uder. 
Pro.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile :  the  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  potatoes, 
flax,  "  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses  are  bred  and 
reared  on  the  extensive  pasture-lands  of  the 
province-  Fishing  is  carried  on  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  in  the  rivers.  The  forests  are  large, 
and  abound  in  game ;  the  common  fuel  is  wood 
and  turf.  Minerals.  Comparatively  rare,  and 
almost  entirely  confined  to  bog  iron,  alum,  and 
salt.  Amber  is  occasionally  found  on  the  coast. 
Manf.  Principally  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  and 
glass ;  linen  and  leather  are  also  made.  Smoked 
geese  are  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  the 
salmon  and  sturgeon  fisheries  are  very  pro- 
ductive. Fop.  1,389,739,  chiefly  Protestants. 
Lat.  beginning  at  about  62°  N.,  and  stretching 
along  the  Baltic.  Lon.  between  12°  30'  and 
18°  E. 

Pomerelia,  or  Little  Pomerania,  2)ow'-e- 
re'-le-a,  a  district  of  Prussia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
part  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic, 
S.  by  Poland,  E.  by  W.  Prussia,  and  W.  by 
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Pomerania.  Hxt.  90  miles  long-,  and  50  in 
breadth. 

POMFHET.     {See  PONTEFRACT.) 

PoMFRF.T,  pom'-fr  t,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
•with  a  populati  ni  above  45(J0. 

Pomona,  or  Mainland,  po-mo'-na,  the  largest 
of  the  Orkney  islands,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  g-roup.  Area.  150  square  niiie.s. 
Deac.  The  coast  is  much  broken  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  enter  the  land  for  some'dij-tance,  and 
the  surface  is  in  general  bleak  and  barren, 
being  covered  with  heath,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  intersected  with  hills,  marshy  swamps,  and 
fresh-water  lakes.  Many  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared  on  the  island,  f^nd  barley  and  oats  are 
grown.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Fop.  17,193. 
{See  Orenkt  Islands.) 

PoirpEii,  or  PoMPEiA,  pom'-pe-i  (Ttal.  pom- 
pai-ye),  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which  was  buried  by  an  erup- 
tion of  that  mountain  in  the  year  79.  Its  ruins 
were  discovered  in  1748.  About  two-fifths  of 
them  have  been  cleared,  and  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  have  been  instrumental 
in  giving  us  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  in  the 
first  century  after  the  Christian  era. 

PoNDiCHKRKY,  pon-de-aher'-re  (Fr.  Pondi- 
CHEEY,  pon'-de-shai'-re),  a  ci^y  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  ln(iia,  and  the  capital  of  the  French  settle- 
ment of  that  name,  86  miles  S.W.  from  Madras. 
It  was  formerly  a  village  ;  but  it  was  purchased 
from  the  king  of  Bejapore,  in  the  year  1672,  by 
the  French,  who  transformed  it  into  a  handsome 
and  regular  town,  composed  of  houses  that  are 
in  general  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
colonnades  in  front.  Poj9.  43,341.  Lat.  11° 
56'  N.  Lon.  79°  5i'  E.— in  1761  it  was  taken 
by  the  army  und^r  Colonel  Coote,  hut  it  was 
restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  1763.  In 
1778  it  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  under 
Sir  H.  Munro,  and  was  again  restored  at  the 
peace  of  17S3.  I(  was  taken  for  the  third  time 
in  the  war  that  followed  the  French  revolution, 
and  restored  once  more  at  the  general  peace. — 
The  UisTKiCT  in  which  it  staiids  has  an  area 
of  about  20,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  9u,000. 

Pons,  pLavns,  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  depart  rent  of  the  l>ovver  Charente,  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Saintes.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  school,  whieh  serves  as  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  several  churches.  Fop. 
489^. 

Pont,  pawng,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of 
numerous  places  in  France,  with  populations 
generally  ranging  between  1000  and  7000. 

PoNT-A-MoussoN,  jrcoos'-so/i,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurtlie,  situated  on 
the  Moselle,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Nancy.  It  has 
a  fine  old  parish  church  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. Manf.  'Earthenware,  coarse  woollen 
goods,  and  sugar.   Fop.  8115. 

PoNTAELiER,  joow-^ar'-^e-ai,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  situated  on  the 
Doubs,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Eesan^on.  Manf. 
Paper,  agricultural  implements,  and  leather. 
Fop.  5000. 

PoNTCHAETRATN,  Lake,  pon-sJiar-trane,  a 
large  lake  of  Louisiana,  United  States,  situated 
to  the  N.  of  New  Orleans,  and  communicating 
by  two  channels  with  Lake  Borgne,  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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Voi!^TB,  pone'-tai,  two  market-towns  of  Italy, 
neither  with  a  population  above  COOO. 

PoNTK-CoKVo,  kor'-oo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  ol  'J  erra  di  Lavora,  which 
belongs,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  the 
States  of  the  Church,  52  miles  N.W.  from 
Naples.  It  has  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  and 
several  oth<  r  churches.  It  gave  the  title  of  a 
prince  to  Bernadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  gene- 
rals, and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden.  Fop. 
9314. 

Pontrdeea,  pon-tai-dai'-ra,  a  town  of  Tus- 
cany, 13  miles  E.  from  Pisa.  Manf.  Cottou 
goods.    Fop.  9721. 

PoNTEFKACT,  or  PoMFRET,  pom'fret,  a  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Aire,  not  far  from  its  . 
junction  with  the  Calder,  21  miles  S.W.  from 
York.  The  streets  are  open,  spacious,  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  are  handsome.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  small  and  unpretending  build- 
ing, by  no  means  remarkable  lor  its  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  or  All 
Hallows,  which  was  formerly  the  parish  church, 
and  which  bad  been  allowed  to  fail  into  a 
ruinous  condition,  has  been  repaired,  and  is 
now  used  for  public  worship,  i  here  are,  be- 
sides, several  chapels  for  nonconiorm  sis,  a 
dispensary,  a  town-hall,  a  court-house,  and  a 
free  grannnar-school  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Vi.  It  has,  besides  these  buikhngs,  a 
theatre,  a)  d  a  new  market-hall,  opened  in  1660 
by  Lord  Palrnersti  n.  iiutasmall  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Pontefract  castle  is  now  in  existence. 
It  was  finished  in  1080;  but  was  taken,  alter 
three  sut-ccssive  and  desperate  sieges,  by  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  de  molished  by  order 
of  the  parliariient.  Richard  II.  died  in  it :  and, 
by  order  of  Richard  111.,  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
Vauiihan  were  put  to  death  within  its  walls. 
It  has  a  trade  in  corn,  malt,  filtering-stones, 
and  liquorice.  Manf.  Bricks,  tiles,  earthen- 
ware, hardware,  and  hats.  Fop.  11,736.— It 
has  a  station  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Railway. 

PoNTE  Lagoscurg,  la'-goH-Jcoo'-vo,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Emilia,  4  miles  N.  from  Eerrara. 
Fop.  3923. 

PoNTE  Stura,  stoo'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  situated  on  the  Po,  31  miles  N.E. 
from  Turin.    Fop.  2155. 

PoNTEVKDRA,  pon-te-vaWi-ra,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Gaiicia,  the  caiJital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  S.W.  from  Corunna,  situated 
on  the  Lerezj.  It  is  surrounded  with  wa.Us, 
and  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  being  broad 
and  well  paved  and  the  houses  substan- 
tially built  of  granite.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
convent,  which  has  frequently  served  as  a  for- 
tress, and  barracks.  Manf  Leather.  It  has  a 
trade  in  iron  and  hides.  The  harbour  is  small 
but  sate.    Fop.  4549. 

PoNTiAK,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  la 
Michigan,  18  miles  ^.W.  from  Detroit.  Fop. 
3000. — It  is  connected  by  railway  with  De- 
troit. 

PoNTiANAK,  pon' -te-a-nak' f  the  principal  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bor- 
neo, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kapues.  It 
has  a  fort,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  ex- 
port trade  in  pepper,  gold-dust,  and  edible  birds' 
nests.  Fop.  20,u00,  of  whom  half  are  Malays. 
Lat.  OP  2'  S.    Lon.  109^  20'  E. 

Pontifical  States,  {See  States  os  thk 
Church.) 
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Pontine  Marshes,  The 


Pontine  Mahshes,  Vue,  pon'-te€7i,  an  exten- 
sive marshy  tract  of  Italy,  iu  the  southern  part 
of  the  Camp  ij?na  di  Uoma,  extending  from 
Ponti  in  the  nortli  to  Terraeina  in  the  south,  a 
distance  of  25  miles.   The  region  is  very  fertile, 
but  singularly  pestilential.    From  the  time  of ' 
the  Romans,  eiforts  have  been  made  to  drain  it,  1 
with  a  view  of  rendering-  The  atmosjthere  less  ! 
unhealthy.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Appian  way, 
constructed  by  the  anc.ent  Romans,  which  forms 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples. 

PoNTiVT,  or  Napoleonvillk,  pon'-te-ve,  a 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Morbi- 
han,  situated  on  the  FUavet,  29  miles  N.W.  from 
Vannt'S.  3favf.  Chiefly  leather,  linen  fabrics, 
and  thread.    I'op.  7602. 

PoNTOisE,  pon-twaw.se',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  17  miles 
N.W.  from  Paris.  Manf.  Chemicals,  clocks, 
watches,  and  starch.  Pop.  6i)65.  This  place 
was  twice  taken  by  the  English,  in  1419  and 
1437. 

PoNTREMOLT,  pon-tmi-wio' -le ,  a  fortified  town 
of  Italy,  in  Parma,  35  miles  S.VV.  from  Parma. 
Manf.  Silks  and  linen  fabrics,  hempen  goods, 
leather,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  rosoglio.  Fop. 
11,371. 

PONTTPOOL,  pon'-ti-pool,  a  parish  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  8  miles 
K.  from  Newport.  It  consists  of  two  principal 
streets,  and  contains  four  churches  and  several 
chupels  for  nonconformists.  It  owes  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  mineral  riches  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
poor-law  union  district.  Pop.  4661,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  large  coal  and  ironworks  near 
the  town.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Newport. 

PoNZA,  pon-za,  the  principal  of  a  group  of 
small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  28 
miles  S.W.  from  Terraeina.  Ext.  Smiles  long, 
by  I  broad.  Fop.  1500.  Lat.  40°  N.  Lon. 
12^  57'  E. 

Poole,  a  market-town  and  seaport  of  Eng- 
land, in  Dorsetshire,  on  a  peninsula  con- 
nected with  tlie  mainland  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, 18  miles  E.  from  Dorchester.  The 
streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  are  mean  in  ap- 
pearance, Imt  the  newer  portions  are  well-built. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1812,  a  chapel 
of  ease,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
guildhall,  nn  old  building  called  tlie  wool-house 
or  king's-hall,  a  town-hall,  a  market-house,  a 
free  grammar-schoid,  an  exchange,  custom- 
house, workhouse,  and  public  library.  Poole 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  English  chan- 
nel for  merchant-ships.  It  has  a  large  trade 
with  the  Baltic,  Norway,  America,  and  i^ortugal, 
and  vessels  go  annually  to  iNcwfoundland  for 
salt-fish.  Corn  and  Purbeck  clay  are  also  ex- 
porteii  in  large  quantities.  Manf.  Sailcloth, 
cordage,  and  twine.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried 
on  to  Fome  extent.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  a  bank,  on  which  are  vast  quantities 
of  oysters.  Fop.  9,759— It  has  a  station  on 
the  London  and  South- Western  Railway. 

PooNAH,  poo'-na,  a  city  of  British  India,  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  75 
miles  S.E.  from  Bombay.  It  is  a  modern  town, 
and  not  fortified.  The  streets  are  long  and 
narrow,  but  the  houses  are  very  irregularly 
built.  The  walls  of  the  better  kind  are  raised 
with  large  blocks  of  granite  to  the  height  of  14  or 
15  feet ;  after  which  the  superstructure  is  com- 
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posed  of  timber  frames  filled  in  with  brickr.. 
The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  only  one 
story  high,  with  tiled  roofs.  It  contains  several 
temples,  and  a  Hindoo  college.  There  is  also 
a  church  for  British  residents,  a  public  library, 
ar>enal,  barracks,  hospital,  and  some  excellent 
bazaars  and  markets.  The  palace  is  surrounded 
by  high  and  thick  brick  walls,  with  round 
towers  at  the  angles,  and  has  only  one  entrance, 
which  is  through  a  pointed  arch.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  80,00>>.— The  District  has  an  area  of 
529S  square  miles.    Fop.  666,006. 

PooRBUNDKR,  ;?oor-6;o2-i/er,  a  town  and  for- 
^  tress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat. 
i  It  is  large  and  populous.  Lat.  21°  39'  N.  Lon, 
69°  43'  E. 

I  PoPAYAN,  po-pa-yan',  a  city  of  S.  America, 
New  Granada,  in  the  department  of  Cauca,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  situated  on  an  extensive 
plain,  5820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  230 
miles  S.W.  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The 
streets  are  all  straight,  broad,  and  level ;  the 
buildinsrs  are  for  the  most  part  only  one  story 
in  li  ight,  and  are  very  handsome.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  several  convents  and  churches, 
with  two  nunneries,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a 
Jesuits'  college.  Fop,  20,000.  Lat,  2°  29'  N. 
Lon.  76°  36'  VV. 

PoPEBiNGEN,  po-p)er-ing'-en  (Fr.  Popeein"- 
GUE,  2^o-pe-7'ai)g'),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  West  Flanders,  6  miles  W.  from 
Ypres.  It  contains  several  well-buiU  churches. 
Manf.  Coarse  woollen  goods  and  serges.  Fop. 
10,690. 

Poplar,  pop'-lar,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  forming  a  suburb  of  London,  about 
4  miles  E.  Irom  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  con- 
tains the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  forms 
part  of  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
Fop.  43,529. 

PopOLi,  po'-po-le,  a,  town  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  the 
Pescara,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Sulmona.  Fop. 
6082. 

Poppa,  pop-pa,  an  island  in  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, about  50  miles  in  circumference.  Fro, 
Sago,  cocoa-nuts,  and  salt.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  1°  15'  S.    Lon.  129°  45'  E. 

Poppi,  pop'-pe,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
situated  on  the  Arno,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Flo- 
rence. It  has  a  palace,  a  convent,  some  churches 
and  monasteries,  a  public  library,  hospital,  and 
theatre.   Fop.  6067. 

FORCHESTER.     {See  PORTCHESTER.) 

PoRos,  po'-ros,  a  small  island  of  Greece, 
lying  ofl'  the  coast  of  Argolis,  in  the  gulf  of 
jEgina,  7  miles  S.  from  the  island  of  iEgina. 
Fo]}.  Not,  known. — It  has  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  which  the  conferences  were  held 
which  settled  the  Greek  monarchy  of  182S. 

PoKT,  port,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  nume 
rous  towns  and  places  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Portage,  por'-faij,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio.  Area.  648  square  miies.  Fop. 
24,29i. — .\lso  the  name  of  sever. il  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  5000. 

Port  Antonio,  dn-to'-ni-o,  a  harbour  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Jamaica,  25  miles  N.W.  from 
Morant  Point,  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island. 

Port  au  Prince,  or  Port  Republican', 
o-prdnsov  o-priuce,  a  seaport  town  ot  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Port  au  Prince  or  Gonaive. 
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It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  in  Hayti, 
and  of  most  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Havti  or  Western  Hispa- 
niola.  Top.  21,000.  Lat.  18^  33'  X.  Lon.  Tl"- 
22'  W.  In  1770,  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  ;  in  178.1  and  1850  it  was  par- 
tially consumed  by  fire;  and  in  1794  it  was 
taken  by  the  English. 

Poet  Essixgigx,  es'-sing-ion,  a  bay  of  X. 
Australia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Coburg  Penin- 
sula. Lat.  IP  22'  S.  Loyi.  132^  10'  E.  A  set- 
tlement was  formed  here  in  1S39;  but  was 
abandoned  in  1845,  on  account  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate. 

PoKT  Jackson,  jdV-son,  a  bay  and  English 
settlement  on  the  E.  coa^t  of  Australia,  in  Xew 
South  Wales.  The  entrance  is  between  two 
headlands,  which  are  distant  from  each  other 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Lat.  33°  50'  S.  Lon. 
151=  20'  E.  Sydney  is  on  the  E.  side  of  this 
harbour. 

Poet  Lorts,  loo'-e,  a  seaport  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  Morbihan,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blavet,  2^  miles  from  Lorient. 
Fop.  2937. 

PoBT  Louis,  loo'-is  or  loo'-e,  a  seaport  town, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  having 
been  for  some  time  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
French  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  British.  It  is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island,  in  a  low  and  flat  valley. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  for  the  most 
part  of  wood.  The  quays  are  commodious, 
both  for  loading  and  miloading  the  cargoes  of 
vessels.  Pop.  7i,o2o.  In  1517^  Port  Louis  was 
almost  entirely  burnt  to  the  ground,  but  has 
been  since  rebuilt.  Lat.  20°  9'  S.  Lon.  57' 
32'  E. 

Port  Macquaeie,  mak-quar'-re,  an  inlet  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  into  which  the  Hast- 
ings discharges  itself.  Lat.  31°  25'  S.  Lon. 
152°  50'  E. 

Poet  Mahox,  ma-hon',  a  seaport  and  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  one  of  the  Ba- 
learic Isles.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
'  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  is  built  chiefly 
on  lofty  rocks.  The  houses  are  in  general  good, 
all  being  provided  with  cisterns,  and  many  with 
terraces.  The  Flac-e  d'Annes  is  square,  large, 
and  handsome;  on  one  side  are  barracks  capable 
of  containing  1200  men.  The  Almeda  is  the 
only  public  walk,  and  is  merely  an  alley  of  trees. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  on  one  side  of  wluch  is 
a  dockyard,  and  on  the  other  a  natural  mole, 
inclosing  a  sheltered  basin,  in  which  large  ships 
of  war  may  anchor  with  safety.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  governor's  house,  the 
town-hall,  an"d  the  hospital,  lazaretto,  and 
arsenal,  which  are  built  on  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour.  Po;;.  13,102.  iaf.  39°  55' X. 
Lon.  4°  15'  E.  The  English  have  frequently 
occupied  this  place,  but  it  was  finally  given  up 
to  Spain  in  1802. 

Poet  Xa.tal,  na-fdl',  an  inlet  of  Xatal,  in  E. 
Africa.    Laf.  29°  -45'  S.    Lon.  30°  45'  E. 

Poet  of  Spain,  the  principal  town  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  on  its  W.  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Carony  river.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone 
and  brick.  Fop.  18,000.  Lat.  10°  40'  X.  Lon. 
61°  32'  W. 

Port  Patbick,  paf-rik,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  on  the 
Irish  Sea,  27  miles  W.  from  Wigton.   The  town 
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is  delightfully  situated  in  a  sheltered  bay,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  visitors  during  the 
summ.er  months.  The  harbour  has  one  of  the 
finest  quays  in  Britain,  with  a  lightliouse.  It 
has  no  manufactures,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Fop.  20W. — This 
,  place  was  long  famous  as  the  "  Gretna  Green" 
i  of  Ireland.  It  approaches  nearer  to  Ireland 
,  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  of  Great 
'  Britain,  and  is  connected  with  Donaghadee  by 
'  a  submarine  telegraph. 

Port  Phillip,  Jii'-ip,  a  bay  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Australia,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  It  re- 
ceives the  Yarra-Yarra,  on  the  banks  of  which 
i  is  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria.  At  the 
W.  side  is  an  inlet,  near  the  head  of  which  is 
the  town  of  Geelong.  The  bay  is  about  35 
I  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth.  Lat.  3S°  S. 
\Lon.  145°  E. 

I    Poet  Royal,  roV-al,  a  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  formerly  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  within  which    is  a  harbour 
in  which  a  thousand  vessels  might  anchor 
with  the  greatest  convenience  and  safety.  It 
contains  the  royal   navy-yard,  for  heaving 
down  and  refitting  the  queen's  ships ;  the 
navy  hospital,  and  barracks  for  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.    The  fortifications  are  kept  in  ex- 
'  cellent  order,  and  are  remarkably  strong.  Fop. 
:  15,000.    Lat.  17°  56'  X.    Lon.  76°  50'  W'.—lt  is 
I  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Kingston,  which  lies 
I  on  the  X.  side  of  the  harbour.   It  has  been  re- 
'  peatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  fires,  and 
hurricanes,  and  on  this  account  Kingston  was 
I  constituted  the  capital  of  the  island  at^the  close 
I  of  the  ISth  century. 

I  Poet  Stephens,  ste'-fens,  a  harbour  of  Xew 
South  Wales,  30  miles  X.E.  from  Port  Hunter. 
The  inlet  runs  15  miles  inland,  and  has  an 
I  average  breadth  of  2  mUes.  On  its  N.  shore  is 
\  Carrington,  the  capital  of  the  countv  of  Glou- 
cester.   Lat.  32°  41'  S.    Lon.  152°  10'  E. 

PoETAELiNGToy,   j'jor-^ar^-Zzw^-^o?^,  a  well- 
built  town  of  Ireland,  on  the  Barrow,  situated 
\  partly  in  King's  County  and  partly  in  Queen's 
'  County,  40  mUes  S.W.  from  Dublin.    It  con- 
■  tains  two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  dispensary,  market-house,  and  some  good 
i  schools.     ilanj .  Shoes,  soap,  and  candles. 
Fop.  3tXKD.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Great 
South- Western  Railway  of  Ireland. 
I     PoETCHE*TEE,    jjor'-ches-ter,  a  village  and 
I  parish  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  noted  for  its 
I  ancient  castle,  3  miles  X.  from  Portsmouth. 
!  Fop.  771. 

;  PoRTici,  por-te'-che,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
;  Xeapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  5  miles 
S.E.  from  Xaples.  It  has  a  royal  palace, 
I  adorned  with  pictures  and  frescoes  from  the 
I  walls  of  Pompeii;  a  museum  of  antique  statues, 
'  bronze  weapons,  armour,  and  furniture,  also 
]  taken  from  the  buried  cities.  2Ianf.  Ribbons. 
\Fop.  11,258. 

I  PoETLAND,  port'-land,  a  township  of  Vic- 
;  toria,  Australia,  190  miles  S.W.  from  _Mel- 
'■■  bourne,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in- 
j  creasing  rapidly  in  extent  and  population. 

PoETLAXD,  a'town  and  ^oxt  of  entry  of  the 
Cnited  States,  in  Maine,  50  miles  S.W.  from 
I  Augusta.  It  is  well  situated  on  a  peninsula  in 
i  Casco  Bay,  and  contains  several  churches,  a 
'  handsome'  court-house,  a  market-house,  an  ex- 
'  change,  with  the  post-ofi5ce  and  custom-houso 
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attached,  some  schools,  a  museum,  a  theatre, 
an  athena3um  and  public  library,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  It  has  a  g'ood  harbour, 
which  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  has  a  light- 
house at  the  entrance.  Fop.  26,341. — Steamers 
from  Great  Britain  with  mails  and  passeng-ers 
for  Canada  sail  to  and  from  Portland  during- 
the  winter  months,  while  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawreni'e  is  closed. 

Portland  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  W.  of  New  Hanover, 
lat.  2°  40'  S.,  Ion.  149°  30'  E.— 2.  One  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 

PoRTLAjNTD  Isle,  a  small  isle,  or  rather  penin- 
sula, of  Dorsetshire,  in  the  English  Channel, 
opposite  Weymouth.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  very  singular  ridge  of  pebbles, 
called  the  Chesil  Bank,  which  extends  11  miles 
westwards  from  the  island,  along  the  coast, 
I:  •^^"ng  separated  from  it  by  a  long  narrow  channel 
caliev""  ^hQ  Fleet.  The  island  is  composed  of 
freestone,  known  as  Portland  stone,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported  to  the  metropolis 
and  other  places.  Two  lighthouses  are  erected 
on  the  island  near  the  extremity,  called  the 
Bill,  and  it  also  contains  a  large  convict  estab- 
lishment, the  inmates  of  v/liich  are  employed 
in  the  quarries,  and.  on  the  breakwater  and 
government  works  forming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  harbour  of  refuge  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  will  ultimately  be  one  of  the  strongest 
places  on  the  British  coast.  Fop.  8468.  Lat. 
60°  31'  N.    Lon.  2°  26'  W. 

PoKTO.    {See  Opoeto.) 

PuRTO,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Brazil,  the  largest  of  which  is  Porto-Alegre, 
with  a  population  of  12,000,  160  miles  N.W. 
from  Kio  Grande. 

PoRTOBELLo,  por'-to-bel'-lo,  a  seaport-town 
and  watering-place  of  Scotland,  3  miles  E.  from 
Edinburgh.  Fop.  4366.— It  has  a  station  on 
the  North  British  Eailway,, 

Porto  (or  Puerto)  Bello,  por'-to  heV-lo,  or 
pwair'-to  hel'-yo,  a  seaport-town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  35  miles  N.  from 
Panama.  It  stands  near  the  sea,  on  the  side  of 
a  mi  untain  which  rises  from  the  harbour,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  a  castle  called 
Todo  Hierro,  or  All  Iron.  The  place  has  de- 
clined considerably  in  importance  through  the 
unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  Fop.  1300.  Lat. 
9°  32'  N.  Lon.  79°  35'  W.— Porto  Bello  was 
taken  in  1596  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  died 
in  its  harbour  on  a  subsequent  voyage.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  John  Morgan,  the 
buccaneer,  in  1668,  and,  in  1739,  by  Admiral 
Vernon. 

Porto  de  Naos,  or  Areciee,  dai-na'-os,  a 
harbour  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Lanzarote,  one  of 
the  Canaries. 

PoBTO  Eecole,  air'-Tco-lai,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Areentario,  36  miles  N.W.  from  Civita 
Vecchia.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Porto  FERRAJo,/er-m'-?/o,  the  chief  town  of 
the  island  of  Elba,  on  a  promontory  projecting 
into  a  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  It  has 
two  chur(;hes,  a  hospital,  and  a  lazaretto,  and  is 
protected  by  two  forts,  built  on  a  hill  which 
commands  the  harbour.  Fop.  5537. — It  was 
the  residence  of  Bonaparte,  after  liis  first  abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  of  France,  in  1814. 

PoRio  Maueizio,  mo-rU'-zi'O,  a  town  of 
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Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  2  miles  S.W.  from 
Oneglia. 

Porto  Rico,  re'-Jco,  one  of  the  Spanish  West- 
India  islands,  situated  about  60  miles  E.  from 
Hispaniola.  Area.  3750  square  miles.  Desc. 
Extremely  fertile,  and  endowed  with  all  the 
benefits  of  the  most  temperate  climate.  The 
surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with  woods, 
hills,  and  valleys,  and  well  svatered  with  a  great 
number  of  streams.  Its  meadows  are  very 
rich.  It  produces  all  the  different  kinds  o'f 
fruit  which  are  common  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  exports  sugar,  ginger,  hides,  and  cotton,  both 
raw  and  manufactured,  cassia,  mastic,  salt, 
indigo,  coffee,  dye-wood,  tobacco,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  sweetmeats.  Fop.  About  583,308. 
Lat.  between  17°  56'  and  18°  32'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 65°  37'  and  67°  15'  W. 

Porto  Rico,  Stx  Juan  de,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  situated  on  an  island 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  with  a  good  harbour, 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  castle.  It  has  a 
bishop's  palace,  a  cathedral,  custom-house, 
town-house,  arsenal,  theatre,  and  gaol.  Fop, 
About  15,387.    Lat.  18°  29'  N.    Lou.  66°  7'  W. 

Porto  Santo,  san'-to,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  island  of 
Madeira,  from  which  it  is  distant,  in  a  N.E. 
direction,  about  26  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous 
and  volcanic.  Fro.  Maize,  barley,  fruits,  and 
wine.  Fop.  About  6000.— It  has  a  chief  town 
of  the  same  name.   Fop.  250. 

Porto  Vecchio,  velc'-hyo,  a  fortified  town  of 
the  island  of  Corsica,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  16  miles  N.E, 
from  Bonifacio.  Manf.  Salt.  Fop.  2290.— 
On  account  of  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  place,  it  is  almost  abandoned  by  its  in- 
habitants during  the  summer  months. 

Portree,  port-ree',  a  town  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  Inverness-shire,  near  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  town  is  small,  but 
thriving,  and  admirably  situated  for  trade,  and" 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast. 
The  parish  comprises  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
and  the  islands  of  Rasay,  Rona,  and  Fladda. 
Fop.  4000.   Led.  57°  24'  N.    ion.  6°  12'  W. 

PoRTSEA.    {See  Portsmouth.) 

Portsea  Island,  port'-ses,  lies  between 
Portsmouth  and  Langston  harbours.  Ext.  4 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 
It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  contauas  the  towns 
of  Portsea  and  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth,  'ports' -mouthy  a  fortified  mari- 
time town  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
principal  naval  station  of  England,  63  miles 
S.W.  from  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  \Y. 
side  of  the  island  of  Portsea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  termed  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  is 
the  most  perfect  fortress  in  Britain.  It  consists 
of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  which  is  in- 
cluded within  its  walls,  and  the  new  town  of 
Portsea,  that  has  outgrown  the  parent  town, 
itself  in  size,  population,  and  importance.  The 
suburbs  of  Landport,  Kingston,  Somerstown, 
and  Southsea  lie  without  the  iortifications,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  united  towns.  In  Portsmouth 
the  principal  public  buildings  connected  with 
naval  affairs  are  the  victualling-office,  the 
government-house,  the  houses  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  port-admiral,  and  the  marine  and 
military  barracks.  The  parish  church  of  Ports- 
mouth is  a  spacious  structure,  with  a  fine 
tower.   The  parish  church  of  Portsea  is  in  the 
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suburb  of  King-ston.  Besides  these  there  are 
12  otlier  churches  and  chapels  of  ease,  and 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  otlier 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  county 
court,  the  market-house,  the  custom-house,  a 
large  and  convenient  building,  with  an  exten- 
sive establishment;  various  charitable  institu- 
tions, theatre,  several  barracks  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  the  gaol,  assembly-rooms,  ball- 
rooms, workhouse,  philosophical  society,  me- 
chanics' institute,  female  penitentiary,  St. 
Paul's  Academy,  general  hospital,  and  grammar- 
school.  Portsmouth  is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments,  and  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  port-admiral;  its  civil  jurisdiction 
extends  over  Portsea,  though  the  latter  contains 
the  large  naval  dockyards  and  gun-wharf  which 
form,  together  with  the  harbour  and  the  forti- 
fications, the  most  striking  features  in  the  town. 
Portsmouth  harbour  decidedly  excels  every 
other  in  Great  Britain  for  its  capaciousness, 
depth,  and  security.  At  its  entrance  at  Ports- 
mouth it  is  very  narrow,  but  it  soon  expands  to 
a  great  width,  and  extends,  in  several  branches, 
up  to  Fareham,  Portchester,  and  Portsbridge. 
Everywhere  the  anchorage  is  good,  the  depth 
bufiicient  for  ships  of  any  size,  the  shelter  com- 
plete, and  the  extent  sufficient  to  contain  almost 
the  whole  navy  of  England.  Another  great 
adv^antage  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  road- 
stead of  Spithead,  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  so  spacious  that  1000 
sail  of  vessels  can  anchor  there  with  the  greatest 
security.  The  harbour  is  completely  defended 
by  several  detached  forts  and  batteries  of  great 
strength,  which  have  been  improved  and  aug- 
mented since  1860.  The  works  are  for  the  most 
part  situated  on  eminences  which  command  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  chief  de- 
fensive works  without  the  fortifications  which 
surround,  the  town  are  Southsea  castle  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  Southsea  Common,  and  Forts  Cum- 
berland, Lumps,  and  Easton.  Fort  Monckton 
is  a  strong  fort  on  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance, 
below  Haslar  hospital.  In  addition  to  these,  it 
is  further  defended  by  strong  works  on  Ports- 
down  Hill  and  at  Ilillsea,  and  along  the  chan- 
nel which  separates  Portsea  Island  from  the  main- 
land. These  are  called  "  the  Lines."  The  dock- 
yard being  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  England, 
and  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet, 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  sea- 
wall of  the  dockyard,  which  also  serves  as  a 
wharf,  extends  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  includes  an  area  of  100  acres.  In 
the  centre  of  the  wall,  facing  the  harbour,  is 
the  entrance  into  the  great  basin,  which  has  an 
area  of  2^  acres.  Four  excellent  dry  docks  open 
into  this  basin ;  and  on  each  of  its  sides  is  a 
dry  dock  opening  into  the  harbour,  all  of  them 
being  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  largest 
class.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  double  dock  for 
frigates.  There  is  also  a  bay  between  the  gun- 
wharf  and  the  point  called  the  Camber,  with  a 
quay  or  wharf  on  either  side,  and  of  sufficient 
wi  th  to  admit  transports  and  merchant  ships 
bringing  stores  to  the  dockyard.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  yard  are  three  building-slips,  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  and  a  small  one 
for  sloops;  besides  two  building-slips  for  frigates 
on  the  northern  face  of  the  yard,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  sloops.  The  dockyard  is  entered  from 
the  town  through  a  loily  gateway,  beyond 
which  the  porter's  house,  the  mast-houses,  and  a 
large  guard-house,  are  the  first  objects  that 
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present  themselves.  A  little  farther  on  stands 
the  pay-office ;  beyond  it  is  the  royal  naval  col- 
lege, and  opposite  to  this  the  school  of  naval 
architecture.  Next  to  these  buildings  tho 
commissioner's  house  appears,  and  to  this  suc- 
ceeds an  immense  range  of  storehouses,  tho 
anchor  wharf,  where  hundreds  of  anchors  aro 
piled  up  ready  for  immediate  service,  the  rope- 
walks,  the  smithery,  the  anchor  forge,  the  block- 
house, with  ingenious  machinery  for  making 
blocks  invented  by  Brunei,  the  rigging-houso  ' 
and  sail-loft,  the  hemp-houses  and  the  sea-storo 
houses,  the  tarring-house,  and  other  appendages 
of  the  rope-walks.  In  short,  everything  neces- 
sary for  constructing,  rigging,  and  outfitting 
vessels  of  war  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is 
also  an  armoury  capable  of  containing  20,000 
stand  of  arms.  Po/?.,  including  borough  and 
parish  of  Portsea,  94,799.  Lat.  50^  48'  N.  Lon. 
1°  6'  W. — Portsmouth  received  its  first  charter 
from  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  earliest  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  501, 
Edward  IV.  surrounded  it  with  fortifications, 
which  were  afterwards  greatly  extended  by  his 
successors,  especially  Henry  VIII.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Brighton  and  South-Coast  Rail- 
way, and  another  on  a  branch  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour  at  Gosport.  It  communicates 
with  Gosport  by  a  floating  bridge  across  the 
harbour,  and  by  steam-packets  with  Ryde, 
Cowes,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Havre,  and 
Dubhn. 

Portsmouth,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Piscata- 
qua  river,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Concord.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  a  court-house,  a  gaol, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  an  academy,  an  athena3um, 
which  contains  a  library  and  museum,  and  a 
market-house.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at 
the  entrance,  which  is  defended  by  several  forts. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  machinery. 
Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Fop.  9335. — In  the  Piscataqua,  opposite  to  the 
town,  is  Navy  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  United 
States  navy-yard. 

Portsmouth,  a  pleasant  and  regularly-built 
town  of  the  United  States,  in  Norfolk  county, 
Virginia,  on  Elizabeth  river,  85  miles  S.E.  from 
Richmond,  and  opposite  Norfolk,  It  has  a  court- 
house, military  academy,  masonic  hall,  and  a 
theatre.  Fop.  7000. — This  town  has  a  suburb 
called  Gosport,  in  which  is  a  U.S.  naval  yard. 
This  yard  was  set  on  fire  and  much  injured  by 
the  Federals  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.  {See  Norfolk.) — Also  the  name 
of  several  other  ^small  towns  in  the  United 
States. 

Portsmouth  Harbour.    {See  Portsmouth.) 

Portsoy,  porf-soi,  a  markot-town  and  seaport 
of  Scotland,  in  Banffshire,  situated  7  miles  W. 
from  Banff,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  which  forms  a  safe  harbour 
for  shipping.  Mauf.  Cordage.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  neidibouring  lime  quarries.  Fop, 
2300.    Lat.  67°  33'  N.    Lon.  2°  30'  W. 

Portugal,  por'-ta-gal  (Port.  por-too-gaV)  a 
country  of  Europe  forming  the  most  S.W.  part 
of  that  continent,  and  the  W.  portion  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  and  YV", 
Area,  35,190  square  miles.   Folitical  Dividom, 
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These  consist  of  six  provinces  : — Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira,  Estremadura, 
Alenntejo,  and  Algarve.  Desc.  The  country 
generally  inclines  from  N.E.  to  S.VV.  Several 
of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  Spain  intersect 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  terminate  in  large 
promontories  in  the  Atlantic.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  chains  is  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Portugal.  This  chain  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Serra  de  Gata,  and  culmi- 
nates in  an  elevation  of  7524  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Another  chain  is  the  Serra  de 
Monchique,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
of  Spain,  the  extremity  of  which,  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  forms  the  S.W.  point,  not  only  of 
Portugal,  but  of  Eai ope.  Jiivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  the  Minho,  and  the 
Guadiana.  These  all  enter  the  country  from 
Spain,  and  with  the  Mondego  and  the  Sadao, 
which  have  their  sources  in  Portugal,  flow  W. 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lakes.  None.  Climate. 
Healthy,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt- 
marshes  which  intersect  some  parts  of  the 
country  in  some  districts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  and  Mondego.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  hemp,  vines,  and  maize  in  the  elevated 
tracts ;  rice  in  the  low  grounds,  with  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  tigs,  and  almonds. 
Silk  of  very  good  quality  is  made.  There  are 
extensive  forests  of  oak  in  the  N.,  chestnuts  in  the 
centre,  and  the  sea-pine  and  cork  in  the  S. 
Oxen  are  employed  for  drawing  carts  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  mules  and  asses  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Cuttle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  are  numerous,  and  fish  abound  in  the 
rivers  and  on  the  coast.  Minerals.  Iron-mines 
are  worked,  and  the  mountains  abound  in  fine 
marble,  and  contain  traces  of  gold  and  silver. 
Of  salt,  large  quantities  are  formed  in  bays  along 
the  coast,  by  natural  evaporation.  There  are 
numerous  salt-marshes,  and  several  mineral 
springs  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Marif. 
Limited;  principally  consisting  of  woollen 
fabrics,  silk,  and  earthenware.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  followed  in  some  towns,  and 
paper,  glass,  and  gunpowder,  are  made  in  a  few 
places.  For  a  long  time  past  the  import  and 
export  trade  has  been  managed  for  the  most 
part  by  foreign  merchants,  chiefly  British, 
settled  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  Exp.  These 
consist  almost  entirely  of  wine,  salt,  and  wool. 
Imp.  Various  ;  such  as  corn,  flour,  fish,  woollen 
goods,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  hardware,  hats,  shoes, 
stockings,  &c.  The  higher  classes  are  divided 
into  the  Titulados,  or  high  nobility,  and  the 
Fidalgos,  or  gentry.  The  women  in  the  capital 
are  loose  and  dissolute;  in  the  country  the 
people  are  indolent  and  listless.  They  are  tem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking;  and  have  a 
strong  predilection  for  bull-fights,  which  may 
be  called  the  chief  national  sport  of  Portugal. 
It  is  said  that  the  capital  and  all  the  provincial 
towns  exhibit  a  great  want  of  cleanliness.  Mel. 
Eoman  Catholic;  but  all  others  are  tolerated. 
Gov.  A  limited  monarchy.  The  national  assem- 
bly is  called  the  Cortes,  and  consists  of  a 
chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  house  of  Peers. 
Army.  About  30,000  men  of  all  ranks.  Navji. 
Small.  Consisting  of  about  50  vessels  of  all 
classes,  mounting  about  500  guns.  Fop. 
3,693,362.  Lai.  Between  36°  57'  and  42°  8'  N. 
Lou.  Between  6^  15'  and  and  9°  32'  W.— Por- 
tugal forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
Lusitania,  and  was  known,  at  least  along  its 
coast,  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  It 
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constituted  a  Koman  province  under  Augustus, 
and  was  overrun  in  the  5th  century  by  tribes  of 
Alani,  Suevi,  and  Visigoths.  In  the  8th  century 
it  was  subdued  by  the  Moors,  who  were  not 
expelled  from  the  kingdom  until  the  12th 
century.  Portugal  afterwards  became  a  great 
naval  power,  her  navigators  making  many  dis- 
coveries in  Africa,  and  finding  the  maritime 
route  to  India.  In  1807  a  French  army  occupied 
Lisbon,  and  the  royal  family  removed  the  seat 
of  government  to  Brazil,  which  country  re- 
mained in  their  possession  till  1826.  The  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  was  formerly  despotic,  every- 
thing being  in  the  power  of  the  king.  But  a 
revolution  took  place  in  1816,  which  originated 
with  the  army,  the  soldiers  declaring  their 
attachment  to  a  free  constitution,  and  their 
resolution  to  submit  no  longer  to  the  despotic 
form  of  government  which  then  existed.  A 
free  constitution  was  accordingly  granted,  and 
the  government  was  proceeding  very  peaceably 
with  various  important  reforms,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  when  a  counter-revolucion  took 
place,  after  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops 
into  Spain,  in  1823,  and  from  1827  to  1833  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  the  usurper  Don  Miguel. 
In  1836  several  changes  took  place,  and  the 
present  constitution  was  established.  The 
foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  now  limited 
to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
Guinea,  Angola,  and  Mozambique;  Goa,  Damaun, 
and  Din,  in  Hindostan;  and  Macao,  in  China. 

PosEN",  Grand-Duchy  of,  po'-zen  (Germ. 
Posnaine),  a  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  F,. 
by  Russian  Poland,  S.  and  W.  by  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg,  and  N.  by  Prussia.  Area.  11,350 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mostly  level,  and  in  some 
parts  marshy.  It  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, Bromberg  in  the  S.  and  Posen  in  the 
Fivers.  This  province  is  watered  by  the  Netz, 
the  Warta  or  Wartha,  the  Vistula,  and  Prosna. 
Fro.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  wool,  bog-iron, 
and  nitre.  Ilanf.  Woollen  fabrics,  brandy,  and 
leather.  Fop.  1,485,550,  chiefly  Poles.  Lat. 
Between  51°  30'  and  63°  30'  N.  Lon.  Between 
15°  30'  and  19°  E. 

PofiEN,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Posen,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Prosna 
and  the  Warta,  135  miles  S.E.  from  Berlin.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  de- 
fended by  three  detached  forts  and  other  out- 
works. The  town  is  built  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. The  chief  pubhc  buildings  are  the 
castle,  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  town ; 
the  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  among 
which  that  of  St.  Stanislas  is  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  beauty;  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  the  town-hall.  It  also  contains  a  theatre, 
a  theological  seminary,  two  gymnasiums,  and 
several  schools,  Man/.  Linen,  leather,  and 
watches ;  cotton  goods  and  fire-arms.  Here,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Poland,  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
goods  are  chiefly  managed  by  Jews,  who  occupy 
a  particular  quarter  of  the  town.  Foj).  About 
43,879,  including  the  garrison. 

Posing,  po'-sing,  a  town  of  Hungary,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Presburg.  It  has  some  celebrated 
mineral  baths.  Manf.  Paper  and  saltpetre. 
Fop.  5000. 

Possagno,  pos-sa'-nyo,  a  village  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  Venice,  22  miles  N.W.  from 
Treviso.  Fop.  2600.— Canova  was  born  here. 
There  is  a  museum  in  the  town  which  contains 
many  of  the  works  of  this  eminent  sculptor. 
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PossNECK,  poss-nek',  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe  IVJeiningen,  57  miles  S.W.  from  Leipsic. 
Manf.  Cloth,  leather,  and  porcelain.  Fojj.  4000. 

PosTiGLiONE,  pos-teeL'-ye-o-7iai,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Prineipato 
Citra,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Salerno.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  cloths.   Fop.  4000. 

PoxENZA,  po-ten'-dza,  a  fortified  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital,  84  miles  S.E.  from 
Naples.  Mavf.  Woollen  fabrics,  serg-es,  cotton 
goods,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  15,777. 
— This  place  suffered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1857. 

Potomac,  po-io'mak^  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  two  branches,  which  rise  in 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  constituting  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  course  the  boundary  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland.  After  a  course 
of  400  miles,  it  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  be- 
tween Point  Lookout  and  Smith's  Point.  The 
city  of  Washington  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
this  river,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
country  S.  of  the  Potomac,  lying  between  it 
and  the  Rappahannock,  has  been  the  theatre  of 
the  principal  battles  of  the  war  between  the 
United  and  seceding  States. 

PoTOSi,  po-to-se',  a  department  of  Bolivia,  S. 
Anierica.  Area.  Estimated  at  about  32,000 
square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  some  of  its 
mountain  peaks  rising  far  above  the  limit  of 
vegetation.  It  contains  the  richest  silver  mines 
in  S.  America.    Fop.  200,000. 

PoTosi,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the  above 
province,  situated  in  a  narrow  glen  on  the  S.W. 
slope  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  the  mountain 
whicli  contains  the  mines,  68  miles  S.W.  from 
Chuquisaca.  The  climate  is  cold,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  ground,  and  the  country  is  barren, 
the  sides  of  the  hills  being  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  moss,  and  their  summits  capped  with 
eternal  snowi  Fnp.  About  16,000. — This  town 
was  founded  in  1547,  and  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  mines.  A  royal  mint  was  established 
there  in  1562;  and  so  rapidly  did  its  population 
increase,  that,  in  1611,  the  town  is  said  to  have 
contained  160,000  inhabitants.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  population  has  continually 
decreased,  as  the  silver  ore  found  in  the  moun- 
tains diminished  in  quantity.  It  has  a  mint,  a 
government-house,  a  cathedral,several  churches, 
convents,  and  nunneries,  a  college,  and  a  hos- 
pital, 

Porosi,  San  Luis  de,  a  department  of 
Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Nuevo  Leon,  S.  by 
Queretaro  and  Guanaxato,  E.  by  Tamaulipas 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  W.  by  Zacatecas.  Area. 
About  30,000  square  miles.  Fop.  400,000.  It 
has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  S.E.  from 
Zacatecas.   Fop,  40,000. 

Potsdam,  pots-dam',  a  city  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  13randenburg,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Havel  and  the  Nuthe,  on  an 
island  formed  by  these  rivers  and  a  canal,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Berlin.  Potsdam  contains  a 
handsome  royal  palace  and  gardens,  and  is  to 
Berlin  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris.  It  is  in- 
debted for  its  chief  improvements  to  Frederick 
II.  The  old  town  consisted  of  only  four  streets. 
It  was  remodelled  and  improved  by  this 
monarch,  and  the  new  part  of  the  town  was 
laid  out  and  built  entirely  by  him.  The  streets 
are  regular  and  spacious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
may  vie  in  beauty  with  any  town  in  Germany. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has 
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five  gates  towards  the  land  and  four  towardg 
the  river.  The  Brandenburg  gate,  copied  from 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan  at  Home,  is  the 
finest.  The  river  Ilavel  and  the  canal 
are  crossed  here  by  seven  bridges.  The 
town,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  of  which  it  has 
five,  is  compactly  built,  and  in  form  square. 
The  palace,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilavel, 
is  a  magnificent  structure :  some  zoological 
gardens  on  an  island  in  the  Havel  called  Pea- 
cock's Island,  a  theatre,  and  spacious  stables 
are  connected  with  it.  The  town-house  was 
built  in  1754,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Amsterdam. 
The  town  also  contains  extensive  barracks,  with 
a  great  hall  for  exercising  the  troops  in  winter 
and  wet  weather,  and  several  churches,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  garrison  church,  which  con- 
tains fine  statues  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  and 
the  tombs  of  William  I.  and  Frederick  II.  The 
market-place  is  ornamented  by  an  obelisk,  and 
by  statues  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Prussia. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  various  schools  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  an  orphan-house  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  children  of  soldiers.  Fop. 
34,879. — The  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Frederick  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potsdam. 

Potter,  pol'-ier,  a  county  of  the  United  States 
in  the  N.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area.  1064  square 
miles.  Fop.  7000. — Also  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2500. 

Potteries,  The,  poi'-ter-ees,  a  name  applied 
to  a  district  of  Staffordshire,  containing  several 
towns  and  villages,  in  which  china  and  stone 
ware  are  manufactured. 

Poughkeepsie,  po-kep'-se,  a  township  and 
village  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  situated 
on  the  Hudson,  43  miles  S.  from  Albany.  It 
has  several  churches  for  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  a  courthouse,  gaol, college,  lyceum, 
and  two  market  houses.  Manf.  Chiefly  machi- 
nery, iron  and  brass  goods,  and  carpets.  Fop. 
14,000. — A  convention  was  held  here  in  1788,  at 
v^^hich  was  adopted  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

PouiLLY,  poo'-e-ye,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes and  towns  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3500. 

PouLTOis-  LE  Fylde,  pole-tofi,  a  market  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Wyre,  16  miles  S.W.  from 
Lancaster.  Fop.  of  the  town  1141,  of  the 
parish  8665.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Preston 
and  Wyre  Railway. 

Powhattan,  joou-Aa^^aw',  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Virginia.  Area.  220  square 
miles.    Fop.  8200. 

PoTAis,  po-yai',  a  district  of  Central  America, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Honduras,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  Lat  15°  10'  N.  Lon.  85^  10'  W. 
— Sir  Gregor  Macgregor  enticed  a  nuiDber  of 
settlers  to  this  place  in  1819,  by  exaggerated 
representations  of  the  natural  wealth  and  beauty 
of  the  country.  After  suttVring  the  greatest 
misery  from  famine  and  disease,  ihey  were  taken 
from  the  settlement  by  the  British  governor  at 
Balize  in  1825. 

Po-Yang,  po-yang',  a  large  lake  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-si.  Ext.  80  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  40.  Lat.  between  28°  50'  and 
30°  N.    Lon.  116°  30'  E. 

PozzuoLi.    {See  Puzzuoli.) 

Prachatitz,  pra'-ka-titzh,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
76  miles  S.W.  from  Prague.    Fop.  2500. 
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Pkado,  ^jm'-ao,  a  market  town  of  Portugal, 
situated  on  the  Cavado,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Braga. 
Mavf.  Earthenware.    Fop.  3500, 

Prado,  El,  a  market  town  of  Spain,  in  ISTew 
Castile,  33  niiles  S.W,  from  Tiiadrid.  Man/. 
Chiefly  leather  and  oil.    Fop.  2500. 

Pkaga,  pra'-ga,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Vis- 
tula, opposite  to  Warsaw,  with  which  it  com- 
muiiieatcsby  abridge  of  boats.  It  may  indeed  be 
eoiisidcred  as  a  suburb  of  that  city.  Fop. 
8000.  in  1787  it  contained  7000  inhabitants ; 
but,  in  1794,  the  Polish  insurgents  took  refuge 
here,  and  it  was  stormed  by  Suwarrow,  and 
gi\^cn  up  to  X'-i-'^^-f^  ^nd  massacre,  when  about 
2v),000  were  sidiK  In  1830,  the  Grand-duke 
Constantino  of  Russia  was  forced  to  retreat 
from  this  town  with  his  troops,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Polish  revolution  in  that  year,  which  mi- 
Ibrtunately  proved  unsuccessful. 

Peaguk,  praxg  (Germ.  Pkag,  prag),  a  city  of 
Austria,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the 
Moldan,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  16 
arches,  155  miles  N.W.  from  Vienna.  The 
streets  arc,  for  the  most  part,  well  paved,  with 
raised  footpaths  for  passengers;  and  the  town 
is  well  built  with  the  exception  of  the  old  part 
called  the  Aldstadt  or  old  town  on  the  N.,  in 
which  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow  and  the 
houses  lofty.  The  part  called  the  new  town  is 
built  round  the  old  town,  on  a  lower  elevation, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  two  other  quarters  of  the  city, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Moklau,  the  Klein- 
seite  and  the  Hradschin,  and  three  suburbs,  the 
Karolinewhal,  Wissehrad,  and  Sninchow.  The 
city  proper  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  and 
defensive  works ;  and  though,  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  form,  the  circuit  is  several  miles  in 
extent,  the  elevation  of  the  ground  in  different 
parts  around  the  city  renders  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  protracted  resistance  against  a  be- 
sieging force.  Of  the  four  divisions  which  com- 
prise the  rity  proper,  the  old  town  is  the  largest, 
and  contains  in  one  part  the  quarter  of  the  Jews. 
The  new  town,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  the  best 
streets,  while  the  Hradschin  has  the  finest  view, 
being  built  on  a  high  and  steep  hill,  at  some 
distance  from  the  river.  It  contains  a  number 
of  houses  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  country 
gentry ;  as  well  as  the  cathedral  and  the  arch- 
bishop's palace.  The  quarter  called  Klein- 
seite,  or  Little  Prague,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
part  of  the  town,  is  situated  in  a  low-lying 
tract  to  the  nortli  and  east  of  the  Hradschin. 
Prague,  for  a  long  period  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
contains  several  fine  public  buildings.  In  the 
Hradschin  is  the  Imperial  palace,  part  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  government  offices.  It 
is  of  great  size  and  extent,  and  is  said  to  contain 
400  rooms,  with  a  hall  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Westminster.  The  cathedral,  also  in  the  Hrad- 
schin, is  a  fine  old  Gothic  structure,  containing 
the  tomb  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk,  in  a  silver 
shrine  weighing  37  cwt.,  and  the  tombs  of  many 
Bohemian  monarchs.  The  Theinkirclie  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Tycho  Bralie ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Gal  Ills  is  an  object  of  interest,  being  an 
edifice  in  which  the  great  reformer,  John  Huss, 
preached  wlSieri  he  was  rector  of  the  university 
of  Prague;,  xjne  of  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
founded  by  Charles  IV,,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  in  134S.  The  theatre  is 
large;  and  the  number  of  public  buildings 
generally,  such  as  churches,  convents,  schools, 
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palaces,  and  family  mansions,  is  greater  than 
in  most  other  towns  of  the  same  size.  The 
houses  in  Prague  are  for  the  most  part  built 
of  stone,  some  in  accordance  with  modern 
taste,  having  been  rebuilt  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  1757 ;  but  the  majority  are  built  alter 
the  old  style  of  architecture  which  generally 
prevails  in  ancient  continental  cities.  Besides 
the  university,Prague  possesses  anarchiepiscopal 
seminary,  occupying  a  college  that  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments. Of  the  charitable  institutions,  the 
principal  are,  three  hospitals,  two  orphan- 
houses,  and  a  lying-in  hospital.  Manf,  Linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  goods,  hats,  paper,  brass-ware, 
jewellery,  plated  goods,  glass,  tobacco,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  instruments.  Prague, 
though  it  is  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  far  more 
backward  than  an  English,  or  even  a  French 
city  of  corresponding  size ;  the  shops  being,  in 
general,  ill-furnished,  and  the  lower  orders 
living  in  penury.  Fop.  142,558.  Lat.  50°  5'  N. 
Lon.  14^  25'  E.  Prague  has  often  been  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  was  taken  by 
storm  in  November,  1741,  by  the  French,  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  imperial 
crown  in  opposition  to  Maria-  i  heresa,  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  but  Marshal  Belleisle 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  December,  1742.  The 
king  of  Prussia  bombarded  and  took  it  in  174 i, 
making  the  garrison,  consisting  of  16,000  men, 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abim- 
(ion  it  the  same  year.  In  1757  the  king  of 
Prussia  again  besieged  it,  but  his  cftbrts  to 
reduce  it  proved  ineffectual.  In  1848  it  was 
bombarded,  the  inhabitants  having  risen  against 
the  Austrian  government,  when  great  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  by  the  Austrian  troops.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

Praieie,  p7^air'-e,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2500. 

Peato,  pra'-to,  a  walled  town  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  province  of  Florence,  10  miles  N.W,  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the 
cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  marble. 
It  has  several  other  churches,  hospitals,  and 
asylums,  the  Cicognini  college,  some  almshouses, 
and  an  hospital  for  foundlings.  Ilanf.  Silk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hats,  and  soap.    Fop.  11,370. 

Peavadi,  pra-va'-de,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  23  miles  from  Sliumla. 
Fop.  Not  known.  The  Turks  were  defeated 
here  in  1829  by  the  Russians. 

Peeanger  Districts,  prai-ang'-er,  a  Dutch 
residency  of  Java,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
island.    Fop.  700,000. 

Preble,  preh'-el,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio.  Area.  4!d2  square  miles.  Fop. 
21,820. 

Preetz,  j^reetZs,  a  market-town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  8  miles  S.L:.^  from 
Kiel.  It  has  an  asylum  or  conventual  residence 
for  unmarried  ladies  of  noble  birth.    Fop.  4750. 

Peegel,  2)rai'-gel,  a  river  of  East  Prussia, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Angerap  and  Pissa, 
which,  after  a  course  of  120  miles,  enters  the 
Frische  Haff  below  Konigsberg. 

Fremiti,  prai-me-tee ,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  situated  on  the  Voyutza, 
55  miles  S.E.  from  Valona  or  Avlona.  Fop. 
3000. 

Peenzlow,  prents'-lov,  a  well-built  town  of 
Prussia,  the  chief  of  Ucker  Mark,  a  circle  of  the 
district  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  lake 
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and  river  Ucker,  71  miles  N.E,  from  Potsdam. 
There  are  several  Lutheran  and  other  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals  in  the  town,  and  a 
gymuasium.  Man/.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  tobacco:  there  are  also  several  breweries 
and  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  is 
carried  on.  Fop.  12,985.  20,000  Prussians 
surrendered  to  the  French  at  Prenzlovv  in  1806, 
Presburg-,  prfs^'-herg,  a  town  of  Hang-ary, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  abridge  of  boats,  36  miles  E.  from  Vienna. 
This  town  was  once  the  capital  of  Hung-ary,  and 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  are  still  crowned  here 
as  kings  of  Hung-ary.  The  fortifications  of 
Presburgr  have  been  demolished ;  and  there  is 
now  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  town 
and  its  suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  old 
Gothic  edifice.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  hall  of  the  Diet,  a  German  theatre,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  barracks  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  public 
library,  and  a  Calvinist  college,  with  many 
charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Silk  and  woollen 
goods,  tobacco,  rosoglio,  leather,  and  nitre. 
The  town  lias  a  large  transit  trade,  especially  in 
corn  and  linen.  Po/?.  44,000.  Presburg  is 
noted  for  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  there 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1805,  when  the 
Tyrol  was  given  to  Bavaria,  and  Venice  to  the 
French, 

Prescot,  pres'-cot,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Lancashire,  8  miles  E.  from 
Liverpool.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  sail-cloth, 
and  earthenware;  but  the  chief  part  of  the 
working  mechanics  are  employed  in  making 
watch-tools,  for  which  the  town  has  been  long- 
celebrated,  and  watch  movements.  Fop. 
63,540. 

Peesque  Isle,  presTc,  an  island  in  Lake 
Huron.    Lat.  45°  4'  N.    Lon.  83°  35'  W. 

Pre>tbury,  presf'-ber-e,  two  parishes  of  Eng- 
land.— 1.  In  Cheshire,  34  miles  N.E.  from 
Chester,  Fop.  55,680,  chiefly  employed  in  silk 
and  cotton-mills. — 2.  In  Gloucester,  2  miles  from 
Cheitenham.    Fop.  1297. 

Prksteign,  pres-feen,  a  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Wales,  the  chief  town  of 
Radnorshire,  situated  on  the  Lug,  12  miles  i\  .W. 
from  Leominster.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  countv-hall,  gaol,  and  free  grammar 
school.   Fop.  2383. 

Preston,  jjres'-ton,  a  borough  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  on  a  gentle  elevation  above 
the  Ribble,  about  15  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  and  21  miles  S.  from  Lancas- 
ter. The  town  was  incorporated  by  Henry  II., 
in  1160.  By  a  subsequent  charter,  granted  in 
the  reign  of"  Henry  III.,  the  officers  of  the  burgh 
were  authorized  to  hold  a  guild-merchant  for 
the  renewal  of  freedom  to  the  burgesses,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  privilege  is  made  the 
occasion  of  great  festivity.  The  last  guild-mer- 
chant was  held  in  1862.  Its  chief  public  edifices 
are  the  court-house,  exchange,  assembly-rooms, 
town-hall,  theatre,  gaol,  custom-house,  alms- 
houses, infirmary,  baths  and  wash-houses,  peni- 
tentiary, free  grammar-school,  and  barracks  at 
Fulwood  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  con- 
tains ten  churches,  of  which  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wilfred  is  the  principal,  and  several 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  nonconfor- 
mists. It  is  also  the  seat  of  an  histitution  for 
diffusing  useful  knowledge,  with  an  extensive 
library,  and  a  good  museum  in  connexion  with 
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it.  There  are  three  other  public  libraries,  an 
agricultural  society,  various  schools,  and  a 
provident  society.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  brass  and  iron  goods,  cordage,  and 
leather.  Fop.  82,985.— It  is  connected  by  the 
Lancaster  Canal  and  by  railways  with  Wyre, 
on  Morecambe  Bay,  and  with  Bolton  and 
Manchester. 

Pheston,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
6000. 

Preston,  a  county -in  theN.  of  Virginia,  U.S. 
Area.  515  square  mil<  s.  Fop.  13,300.— The 
name  also  of  two  townships  in  Connecticut,  U.S., 
and  Upper  Canada,  neither  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

Prestonpans,  pres' -ton-pans',  a  parish  and 
town  of  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  8  miles 
E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  town  consists  of  a  street 
about  half  a  mile  in  length.  Fop.  2080.— The 
king's  troops,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  were  de- 
feated near  this  village  in  1745. 

Peestwick,  prest'-iciTc,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  comprising  the  town  of  Oldham. 
Fop.  117,961. 

Preussen-.    {See  Prussia.) 

Prevesa,  prai-vai'-sa,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Turkey,  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  21  miles  S.W. 
from  Arta,  on  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
It  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nico- 
polis,  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  town.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  wheat  and  timber,  and  imports  manufactured 
goods,  and  coffee  and  sugar.    Fop.  8000. 

Priego,  pre-ai'-go,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cordova,  45  miles  S.E.  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Manf.  Woollen  and  silk 
goods.  Fop.  3500. — Also  the  name  of  another 
town  in  New  Castile,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Cuenca. 
Fop.  1145. 

Prince  George,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.— 1.  In  Maryland.  Area.  492  square 
miles.  Fop.  23,000. — 2.  In  Virginia.  Area, 
275  square  miles.    Fop.  85,000. 

Prince's  Island,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  140  miles  S.W.  from  Fernando  Po. — 
Also  several  small  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmi»ra, 
about  12  miles  S.E.  from  Constantinople.  They 
produce  fruit  and  wine,  and  cattle  are  bred  and 
reared  on  them.  Numerous  visitors  are  attracted 
to  these  islands  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Prince  Edward,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia.  Area.  255  square  miles. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  one  of  the  British 
colonies  of  N.  America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  separated  from  Nova-  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  on  its  S.  and  W.  sides  by 
Northumberland  Strait.  Area.  2134  square 
miles.  Besc.  For  the  most  part  level  or  undu- 
lating, and  well  watered.  Its  shores  are  in- 
dented with  numerous  inlets,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Fro.  The  grain  crops  and  vegetables 
common  to  England.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  the  pastures  arc  excellent.  Minerals.  Coal 
and  sandstone.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  an 
interchange  of  raw  materials,  provisions,  furs, 
and  fish  with  England  for  manufactured  goods, 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  spirits,  and  sugar ;  and  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  Fop^  About  71,496. 
Zat.  between  45°  50'  and  47°  10'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 62°  and  64°  30'  W.— Also  an  Island  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  the  N.W.  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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Ext.  36  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
10  miles. 

Pkikce  of  Wales  Aechipelago,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  North  Pacitic  Ocean,  off  the 
W .  coast  of  N.  America.  Lat.  between  54^  25' 
and  56°  30'  N.    Lon.  between  132°  and  134°  W. 

Prince  op  Wales,  Cape,  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  American  continent,  between 
which  and  East  Cape,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Asia,  lies  Behring  Strait,  which  separates  the 
two  continents  of  America  and  Asia.  Lat,  66° 
N.   Lon,  167°  59'  W. 

Peince  of  Wales  Islands,  a  group  in  Tor- 
res Strait,  near  Cape  York,  the  extremity  of 
Cape  York  Peninsula,  N.  Australia.  Lat.  10° 
20'  S.    Lon.  142°  E. 

Peince  of  Wales  Island.    {See  Penang.) 

Prince  William  Sound,  a  great  inlet  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
America,  containing  numerous  islands,  but 
having  no  good  harbour.  Lat.  60°  to  61°  21'  N. 
Lon.  146°  to  148°  W. 

Prince  William-Henry  Island,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  70  miles  in  circumference. 
Lat.  18°  45'  S.    Lon.  141°  42'  E. 

Princess  Anne,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  of  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.    Area.  351  square  miles.  Fop.  8000. 

Princess  Koyal  Islands,  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  Lat.  51°  30'  N. 
Lon.  129°  W. 

Princeton,  prince'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3500. 

Principato  Citra,  or  Citeriore,  prin-che- 
pa'-to  cke'-tra,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
liaving  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.W.,  Naples, 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  Principato  Ultra  on  the 
N.,  and  Basilieata  on  the  E.  Area.  2260  square 
miles.  If  esc.  Its  surface  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mountainous,  though  it  is  intersected  by  broad 
and  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  the  rivers  Silaro 
or  Sele,  Calaro,  Tanagro,  and  Bianco.  Vege- 
tation is  luxuriant  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Fop. 
About  600,000. 

Principato  Ultra,  or  Ulteriore,  ool'-tra, 
another  province  of  the  same  country,  lying  to 
the  N.  of  Principato  Citra.  Area.  1410  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines, 
and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Sabato,  Tammaro, 
Calore,  and  Ofanto.  Fro.  Corn,  fruit,  silk,  wine, 
and  pasturage  for  cattle.   Pop.  About  400,000. 

Prisrend.    {See  Perserim.) 

Pristina,  pris-te'-na,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Servia,  42  miles  N.W.  from  Uskup. 
Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Amurath  I.  Fop. 
12,000. 

Privas,  pre'-va,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardeche,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  three  rivulets,  8  miles  W.  from  the 
Khone,  and  70  miles  S.  from  Lyon,  Fop. 
6657. 

PROCiDA,|3ro-c^e'-ifa,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Naples,  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Cape  Miseno.  Ext.  2  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  1  mile.  Fop.  About  13,810,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery  off  the  coast.  Lat. 
40^  36'  N.  Lon.  14°  E.  It  has  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  population  of  3400. 

Prome,  or  Prone,  prome,  a  city  of  British 
Burmah,  situated  on  the  Irrawady,  150  miles 
N.W.  from  Rangoon.    Fop.  100,000.    Lat.  18° 
46'  N.    Lon.  95°  45'  E. 
6^18 
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Pronsk,  pronsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Riazan,  situated  on  the  Pronia, 
38  miles  S.  from  Riazan.  Fop.  67,000,  princi- 
pally engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Prossnitz,  pross'-nitz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Olmutz.  Manf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  spirits,  and 
beer.  Fop.  10,759,  of  whom  about  1500  are 
Jews. 

Provencal  Island,  pro-van' -sal,  an  island 
lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Lat.  36°  10'  N.  Lon.  33° 
47'  N. 

Provence,  pro'-vance,  an  old  province  in  the 
south-east  of  Erance,  which  now  forms  the  de- 
partments of  the  Lower  Alps,  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  Var,  and  the  E.  part  of  Vaucluse.  In 
the  9th  century  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aries,  which  was  a  fief  of  the  German  empire. 
It  subsequently  became  a  county  under  the 
counts  of  Provence,  from  whom  it  passed  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  Charles,  count  of 
Anjou  and  king  of  Sicily,  in  1265.  It  was 
finally  united  to  France  by  Louis  XI.  in  1481. 

Providence,  New,  prov-i-dence,  one  of  the 
Bahama  islands,  175  miles  S.E,  from  Cape 
Florida.  Ext.  About  25  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Its  chief  town, 
Nassau,  has  a  good  harbour,  Lat.  25°  6'  N. 
Lon.  77°  20'  AV.    {See  Bahamas.) 

Providence,  Old,  an  island  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  150  miles  E.  from  the 
Mosquito  coast.  Ext.  10  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  4.  Fop.  350.  It  belongs  to  the 
state  of  New  Granada,  in  the  U.S. 

Providence,  a  county  in  Rhode  Island,  U.S. 
Area.  380  square  miles.  Fop.  107,799.— Also 
the  name  of  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Providence,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
county,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Providence 
river,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Boston.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  a  gaol,  a  building  called  the 
Arcade,  used  as  an  exchange  and  for  general 
mercantile  purposes,  a  university,  a  public 
library,  public  schools,  several  charitable  msti- 
tutions,  and  numerous  churches  and  places  of 
worship  for  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. Manf.  Cottons,  woollens,  and  paper,  be- 
sides bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calendering.  The 
Brown  University,  removed  from  Warren  to 
Providence  in  1770,  is  a  respectable  and  flourish- 
ing collegiate  institution,  chiefly  intended  for 
the  education  of  Baptist  ministers.  Fop. 
50,666.— This  place  was  founded  in  1637  by 
Roger  Williams,  and  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
community  established  on  principles  of  perfect 
toleration. — It  is  also  the  name  of  various 
small  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Province  Wellesley,  a  British  settlement 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  imme- 
diately opposite  Prince  of  Wales  Island  or  Pulo 
Penang.  Area.  250  square  miles.  Desc.  Undu- 
lating, with  a  healthy  climate.  Fro.  Rice, 
sugar,  pepper,  and  cocoa-nuts,  with  cattle  and 
poultry.  Fop.  About  95,000,  chiefly  Malays. 
It  forms,  with  Pulo  Penang  and  the  provinces 
of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  a  British  government 
called  the  Eastern  Strait  settlement.  The 
governor  is  subordinate  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral of  India.  Lat.  between  5°  and  5°  4S'  N. 
Lon.  between  100°  25'  and  101°  E. 

Provincetown,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  Massachusetts,  near  Cape  Cod,  51  miles 
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S.E.  from  Boston.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and 
extensive  salt-works.  Fop,  7547,  chiefly  em- 
ployed ill  the  fisheries. 

Provins,  pro'-vance,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Marne,  29 
miles  E.  from  Melun.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
earthenware,  and  conserve  of  roses.  An  active 
trade  in  corn  is  also  carried  on.  Hoses  are  cul- 
tivated in  its  neighbourhood  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses and  perfumery,  Fop.  7547.  The  town 
possesses  some  chalybeate  springs. 

Peussia,  prush'-er,  a  large  kingdom  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  It  comprises  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Germany,  besides  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  and  Posen,  which  are  without  the  limits 
of  the  old  German  empire.  Its  form  is  ex- 
tremely irregular,  the  E.  portion  of  the  king- 
dom being  entirely  separated  from  the  W.  part. 
The  E.  is  the  larger  portion,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  E.  by  Russia,  W.  by 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Mecklenburg,  and  S. 
by  Austria,  Saxony,  and  electoral  Hesse.  The 
W.,  or  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Brunswick,  Wal- 
deck,  Lippe,  and  part  of  Hanover;  W.  by  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg;  N.  by 
Hanover,  and  S.  by  France  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria  or  the  Palatinate.  Prussia  also  pos- 
sesses the  isolated  principality  of  Hohenzollern,a 
small  district  between  Wurtemburg  and  Baden. 
Political  Divisions.  The  whole  kingdom  is 
divided  into  the  following  provinces -.—East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Posen,  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  the  Rhein-Provinz  or  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Area.  About  103,000  square  miles. 
Besc.  Of  provinces  so  widely  scattered,  the 
surface  must  necessarily  be  far  from  uni- 
form; and  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  brief 
comprehensive  remark,  except  that  with 
regard  to  its  general  appearance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  flat  and  level,  or  un- 
dulating. It  is,  however,  far  from  fertile,  the 
soil  being  often  sandy  and  covered  with  heath, 
except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  3£oun- 
tains.  There  are  none  that  are  very  high :  the 
Hartz  or  Harz  mountains,  in  Saxony,  culmi- 
nate in  the  Brocken,  which  attains  an  elevation 
of  3740  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Riesengebirge  or  Giant  mountains,  a  part  of 
the  Indetic  range,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
which  culminate  in  the  Sehnee  Koppe,  at  up- 
wards of  5000  feet.  Rivers.  No  country  in  Europe 
is  more  favoured  in  regard  to  water  communi- 
cation in  its  interior  than  Prussia.  The  Baltic 
forms  a  number  of  bays,  or  rather  lagoons,  along 
its  coast,  such  as  the  Frische-HalF,  the  Curische- 
Half,  the  Putzig-Haff,  and  the  Stettiner-Haflf ; 
and  a  succession  of  large  navigable  rivers  are 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other ; 
such  as  the  Niemen,  the  Pregel,  the  Vistula,  the 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries,  the  Netz,  Warta, 
Elbe,  Spree,  and  Moselle.  Lakes.  Numerous, 
bat  generally  small.  Climate.  Humid  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Baltic,  and  cold  in  Silesia ;  the 
winters  in  Prussia  proper  are  generally  severe. 
Zoology.  The  wild  boar  and  the  wolf  are  often 
met  with  in  the  forest  districts.  Forests.  Ex- 
tensive; chiefly  consisting  of  fir.  Fro.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  chicory,  and 
beetroot.  The  land  is  subjected  to  a  judicious 
system  of  culture,  and  remunerative  crops  are 
generally  obtained.  Wheat  is  raised  in  large 
quantities  in  Pomerania  and  E.  and  W.  Prussia, 
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as  well  as  fruits,  while  grapes  are  the  staple 
produce  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  is  chiefly  a 
wine-producing  province.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  reared  and  fed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  in  Saxony,  from  which 
province  wool  of  a  superior  quality  is  obtained. 
Flax  is  cultivated  in  Westphalia  and  Silesia,  and 
large  herds  of  swine  are  ted  in  the  former,  and 
geese  in  Pomerania.  Miverals.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  vitriol,  alum,  saltpetre,  and,  in  a  smaller 
degree,  silver,  in  the  high  grounds  of  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  especially 
in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Harz.  Salt 
from  brine  springs  is  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  some  parts  of  Prussian  Saxony,  as  well  as 
coal.  Manf.  Silesia  and  Westphalia  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  linen  fabrics.  Woollen 
goods  also  are  made,  more  or  h:ss,  in  almost 
every  town  or  large  village.  Cotton-works 
have  been  established  in  towns  near  the  Rhine, 
at  Berlin,  Erfurt,  at  Elberfeld,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Silesia.  The  next  in  importance  are 
leather,  earthenware,  glass,  paper,  tobacco,  and 
working  in  metals ;  with  starch,  potash,  and 
vitriol.  Brewing  is  also  an  important  branch 
of  trade.  The  manufactories  have  largely  in- 
creased since  the  formation  of  the  ZoUviirein. 
Fxp.  Linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  hardware, 
with  corn,wool,timber,  pitch,  tar,  potash,  linseed, 
tobacco,  and  wax.  To  these  commodities  must 
oe  added  horses,  horned  cattle,  hams,  salt  meat, 
and,  from  a  few  maritime  towns,  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries.  Distilled  spirits  and  corn  are 
exported  from  the  eastern  and  most  thinly- 
peopled  part  of  the  kingdom.  Imp.  These  com- 
prise coftee,  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies;  wines,  silk,  fruit,  and 
bay-salt  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  manufac- 
tured goods,  such  as  printed  cottons  and  the 
finer  kinds  of  hardware:  with  several  miscel- 
laneous articles,  such  as  tin,  furs,  and  dye-stufts. 
Education.  The  universities  are  seven  in  number, 
namely,  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau,  Konigsberg, 
Bonn,  Munster,  and  Greifswald  ,  and  tlicie  are 
in  these,  and  at  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  a 
number  of  other  towns,  academies  in  which  the 
classics  and  mathematics  are  taught,  but  more 
particularly  the  modern  languages,  drawing, 
and  such  accomplishments  as  are  useful  and  in- 
deed indispensable  in  ordinary  callings  and 
professions.  In  short,  the  most  complete  sys- 
tem of  national  education  has  been  established 
on  an  excellent  system,  and  attendance  at  school 
is  compulsory.  Religion.  The  royal  family  of 
Prussia,  and  the  majority  of  the  population,  are 
Calvinists,  the  remainder  of  the  people  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Army.  About  400,000, 
including  the  militia,  or  "  landwehr  of  the  first 
ban,"  as  it  is  termed.  This  includes  all  the 
able-bodied  men  from  26  to  32  years  of  age  who 
have  previously  served  in  the  regular  army. 
The  militia  of  the  second  class  includes  all  men 
able  to  bear  arms  from  32  to  39,  while  older  men 
are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  landsturm,  which 
is  only  called  out  in  time  of  war.  Navy.  The 
chief  naval  station  of  Prussia  is  at  Jahde,  a  town 
purchased  from  Oldenburg.  The  fleet  num- 
bers about  50  vessels  and  gunboats,  mounting 
about  250  guns.  Gov.  A  monarchy  nearly  abso- 
lute ;  for  although  the  central  government  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  limited  monarchy.  Indeed,  in  1863,  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  government,  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  the  adoption  of 
unconstitutional  measures  prejudicial  to  the 
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liberties  of  the  peoi)le,  provoked  the  resistance 
of  the  l^rnssian  parliament,  and  nearly  produced 
a  revolution,  which  was  only  averted  by  the 
g-ood  sense,  moderation,  and  lono^-sufFerin^  of 
the  Prussian  people,  who  look  for  abetter  state 
of  thins's  when  the  present  crown  prince  comes 
to  the  throne.  Fop.  Before  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, 18,491,220,  but  since,  larg-ely  increased.  Lat. 
between  49"^  7'  and  55°  52'  N.  Lon.  between  6°  and 
22°  50'  E.— In  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  E. 
P.'-ussia  was  subjugrated  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
who  introduced  Christianity,  and  in  the  16th 
century,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand  master 
of  the  order,  appropriated  the  country,  and 
•made  E.  Prussia  an  hereditary  duchy.  In  1700 
his  descendnnt,  the  elector  Frederick  III.,  in- 
duced Leopold  I,,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  erect 
his  electorate  into  a  kingdom,  and  became  first 
king  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  I. 
He  died  in  1713,  and  his  successor,  Frederick 
Wilriam  I.,  availed  liimself  of  the  distress  of 
the  Swedes  to  seize  thcchief  partof  Pomer  mia. 
Frederick  II.,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Grpat, 
after  suffering  a  great  deal  of  hard  treatment 
*'rom  his  fatiier,  next  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1740,  and  raised  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  But  in  1756  a 
new  war  burst  forth,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  king  and  his 
fine  armv,  brought  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Frederick  the  Great  died  in  1 7S6. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William  II.,  a 
weak  voluptuous  character.  His  sen,  Frederick 
William  III.,  came  to  the  throne  in  1797,  and 
having  taken  up  arms  against  France,  lost  the 
battle  of  ,lena.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  however, 
restored  little  more  than  half  the  Prussian 
states.  The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  confirmed  by  that  of  1815, 
gave  the  Prussian  monarch  not  the  same  extent 
of  territory  in  Poland,  but  an  ample  equivalent 
in  Saxony  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  restored 
Prussia  to  all  her  former  importance.  In  June, 
1866,  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tri  t.  The  ostensible  ground  of  rupture  was 
dissension  about  the  Elbe  duchies,  but  it  was  in 
reality  a  struggle  between  the  two  powers  for 
supremacy  in  Germany.  Prussia  commenced 
the  war  with  the  invasion  of  Hanover  and  Hesse 
Cassel.  Saxony  was  overrun  immediately  after- 
wards, and  the  Prussians  next  penetrated  into 
Bohemia.  The  battles  of  Podoll,  Miinehengratz, 
and  the  Muskeyburg  were  fought,  Austria  being 
defeated  in  all  three.  At  Gitsehin,  the  Prus- 
sians worsted  their  opponents  ;  at  Koniggratz, 
on  the  3rd  July,  the  Austrians  were  routed  by 
the  armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  after  which  the  Prussian  masses 
drove  the  Austrians  before  them  till  within 
sight  of  Vienna,  A  truce  was,  however,  con- 
cluded on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  peace  soon 
followed,  leaving  Prussia  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  destinies  of  Germany. — Prince  Frederick 
William,  the  present  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  is  connected  by  n'>arriage 
with  the  royal  house  of  England,  having- 
espoused  the  Princess  Royal,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria  and*  her  consort  the  late 
Prince  Albert. 

Prussia,  East,  or  Ducat,  PErssiA,  a  province 
of  Prusria,  comprising  the  governments  of 
Konigsberg  and  Gumbinnen.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Area.  14,946  square  miles.  Pop.  1,600,000. 
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Prussia  PRorEE,  a  district  of  Prussia,  and 
the  original  kingdom  of  Prussia,  composed  of 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  which 
were  formerly  divided  by  the  Vistula,  but  now 
by  a  line  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
Area.  25,047  square  miles.    Fop.  2,866,866. 

Prussia,  Rhenish,  a  province  of  Prussia, 
comprising  the  former  grand-duchy  of  the 
liOwer  Rhine,  and  the  duchies  of  Juliers,  Cleves, 
and  Berg,  and  now  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Coblentz,  Aachen,,  or 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Treves.  Area.  10,358 
square  miles.    Fop.  3,215,784. 

Prussia,  West,  a  province  of  Prussia,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  It  comprises  the 
governments  of  Dantzic  and  Marienwerden. 
Area.  9981  square  rniles.    Fop.  1,100,000: 

Prussian  Holland,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in 
the  district  of  Konigsberg.  Area.  340  square 
miles.    JDesc.  Level  and  fertile.   Fop.  38,000. 

Pruth,  prooth,  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Marmaros,  in  Hungary,  and,  after  a  course 
of  360  miles,  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Galatz. 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary-line  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  by  crossing  it,  in  1853, 
the  Russians  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Turkey 
and  the  subsequent  Crimean  War. 

^rzumybIj,  pzhem'-isl,  a  town  of  Austria,  the 
chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  in 
Galicia,  situated  on  the  San,  55  miles  S.W.  from 
Lembero'.  Manf.  Linen  and  leather.  Fop. 
8650,  chiefly  Jews. 

Pezibram,  pzib'-ram,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  33 
miles  S.W.  from  Prague.  Manf.  Cloth  and 
paper.  There  are  some  lead  and  silver  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.    Fop.  5206. 

PsioL,  pse-oV,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Kursk,  and,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles,  joins  the  Dnieper,  10  miles  from 
Krementchug,  in  the  government  of  Poltava. 

Pskov,  pakof,  a  government  or  province  in 
the  N.W.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  St.  Petersburg  and  Lake  Pskov,  S.  by 
Smolensk,  E.  by  Iver  and  ISovogorod,  and  W. 
by  Livonia  and  Vitensk.  Area.  17,125  square 
miles.  Desc.  Flat  and  well  watered.  The  soil 
is  productive  if  well  cultivated.  The  forests 
are  extensive,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine  are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands  and  in 
the  woods.  Fop.  706,462.  Lat.  between  56° 
and  58°  N.  Lon.  between  27°  15'  and  32°  E. 

Pskov,  a  town  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  158  miles  S.W. 
from  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  con- 
vents, and  schools.  Manf.  Russian  leather, 
canvas,  glass,  and  linen  fabrics.   Fop.  17,140. 

PuBNA,  ^;wi-/2(7',  a  populous  town  of  India,  in 
Bengal,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  113  miles  N.E. 
from  Calcutta. — The  District  has  an  area  of 
2606  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  600,000. 

Pudsey,  pud'-se,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  E.  from 
Bradford.  It  "contains  a  large  and  handsome 
parish  church,  and  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, with  a  Moravian  institutiou  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  Fulneek.  Manf.  Chiefly 
woollen  goods  and  cordage.    Fop.  12,952. 

Puebla,  pwaib'-la,  a  department  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.E.  by  Vera  Cruz,  E.  by  Oaxaca,  S. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  department 
of  Mexico.  Area.  18,410  square  miles.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  the  greater  portion  being  tra- 
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versed  by  high  eordilleras,  or  mountain-ranges. 
Beyond  the  18th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  the 
whole  country  is  a  plain  of  great  lertility,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  maize,  and  fruit-trees.  'I'his 
table-land  is  from  5900  to  6560  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  mountain  of 
Mexico,  called  Popocatapetl,  a  volcano  that  is 
continually  burning,  is  in  this  department. 
Pop.  About  660,000.  Led.  between  16°  20'  and 
20°  15'  N.   Lon.  between  97°  and  99°  15'  W. 

Puebla,  La,  or  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
the  capital  of  the  above  department,  stands  on  a 
table-land,  about  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  80  miles  S.E.  from  Mexico.  Its  cathe- 
dral and  churches  are  magnificent  edifices  ;  its 
streets  are  wide,  and  laid  out  in  straight  lines 
Irom  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  The 
principal  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is 
spacious  and  handsome.  It  is  adorned  on  three 
sides  with  piazzas  under  which  are  shops  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  commodities ;  and  on  the  fourth 
side  is  its  grand  cathedral,  which  has  a  beautiful 
fapade  and  two  lofty  towers  of  great  architec- 
tural be'auty.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are 
several  other  churches  and  convents,  well  built 
and  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture. 
There  ,are  also  several  colleges  and  schools, 
both  for  male  and  female  pupils.  Mavf.  Cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  earthenware,  soap,  and 
glass.  Fop.  About  85,000. — La  Puebla  was 
taken  by  the  French  on  May  17th,  1863,  after  a 
siege  of  several  weeks'  duration,  the  Mexican 
general  Ortega  with  18,000  men  surrendering  to 
General  Forey.  This  event  threw  open  the  road 
to  Mexico,  and  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Juarez. 

Puebla,  La,  the  name  of  numerous  small 
towns  of  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  7000. 

Puente,  pwain'-tai,  a  "bridge,"  a  name  pre- 
fixed to  numerous  towns  in  Spain,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  6500. 

Puerto,  pivair'-to,  a  "port/'  a  prefix  to  the 
names  of  many  places  of  Spain,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal. 

Puerto  de  la  Mae.    {See  Cobija.) 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mart's,  a 
seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Cadiz.  The  town  is  not  fortified,  but  it  is  for 
the  most  part  well  built,  and  its  principal  streets 
are  broad,  well  paved,  and  kept  carefully  clean. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
theatre,  and  a  bull-ring.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
depots  for  the  wines  of  Xeres,  or  sherry,  sent  to 
the  coast  for  exportation.  The  casks  are  stored 
in  warehouses  with  very  thick  walls,  and  lighted 
only  by  narrow  apertares,  to  ensure  a  cool  and 
constant  temperature.   Fop.  17,930. 

Puerto  Principe,  ■  Santa  Maria  de,  an 
inland  town  of  Cuba,  36  miles  from  the  city  of 
Cuba.   Fop.  30,685,  of  which  a  third  are  slaves. 

Puerto  Real,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalete,  6  miles  E.  from  Cadiz.  Its  streets 
are  airy  and  clean.  This  is  the  great  depot  for 
the  salt  made  in  the  tanks  or  pits  that  surround 
the  isle  of  Leon  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Fop. 
3871. 

Puerto  Rico.   {See  Porto  Rico.) 

PuGLiA.    {See  Apulia.) 

Pulaski,  pu-las'-ke,  the  name  of  four  counties 
of  the  United  States. — 1.  In  Arkansas.  Area. 
1151  square  miles.  Fop.  11,699. — 2.  In  Kentucky. 
Area.  120  square  miles.  Fop  16,000.--3.  In 
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Virginia.  Area.  363  square  miles.  Fop.  GOOO. 
—4.  In  Georgia.  Area.  758  square  miies. 
Fop.  8700. 

PuLo,  poo'-lo,  an  "island,"  a  prefix  to  the 
names  of  many  islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, with  small  populations. 

PuLo  Penang,  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  {S'ce 
Penang.) 

PuLTAWA,  or  Pultowa.    {See  Poltava.) 

Pultusk,  or  PuLTOWsK,  pool-too!iJc,atown  of 
Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Plock, 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Narew,  57 
miles  N.E.  from  Plock.  Fop.  5000.— The 
Russians  were  defeated  here,  in  1806,  by  the 
French. 

Puna,  an  island  of  South  America,  belonging 
to  Ecuador,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guaya- 
quil. Hxt.  30  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10. 
I>esc.  Well  wooded  and  fertile.  Lat.  2°  50'  S. 
Lon.  70°  58'  W. 

PuNDERPOOR,  pun-der-por,  a  town  of  India, 
in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  situated  on  the 
Beemah,  114  miles  S.E.  from  Poonah.  Fop. 
About  20,000.    Lat.  17°  56'  N.    Lon.  75°  12'  E. 

PuNiTZ,  poo-nitzh,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  45  miles  S.  from  Posen .  Fop. 
2000.— A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1706,  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Swedes,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious. 

Punjab,  or  Five  Rivers,  ptm-jauh',  an  exten- 
sive region  of  Hindostan,  situated  chiefiy  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  but  including  part  of 
Moultan,  and  comprising  the  country  traversed 
by  the  "five  great  waters,"  or  rivers,  of  which 
the  Indus  is  the  most  westerly,  and  the  Sutlej 
the  most  easterly.  Area.  About  80,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  An  elevated  table  land  which 
constitutes  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  divided  by 
large  streams  into  five  doabs,  the  name  given  in 
India  to  tracts  of  land  lying  between  two  rivers. 
The  soil  is  various,  being  in  some  parts  barren, 
and  in  others  extremely  fertile  and  productive. 
Rivers.  The  Indus,  Chenab,Ravee,  Beas,  Jhclum, 
and  Sutlej.  Fro.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  with  opium, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  ;  the  orange,  the  palm,  and 
other  fruit-trees.  Camels  and  bufi'aloes  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  Minerals.  Uoeksnlt, 
alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  coal,  and  gypsum.  Manf, 
Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  carpets,  shawls,  cutlery, 
and  fire-arms.  Fop.  10,435,710.— The  Pun.jaub 
was  the  scene  of  Alexander  the  Great's  Indian 
conquests.  It  was  annexed  to  the  British 
possessions  in  India  in  1849. 

PuNNAH,  pu7i-7ia'y  a  rajahship  of  India,  in 
Bundelcund,  comprising  upwards  of  1000  vil- 
lages. Area.  688  square  miles.  Fop.  67,000. 
Lat.  between  33°  52'  and  25°  b'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 79°  50'  and  80°  45'  E.— Also  a  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  above  district,  52  miles  S.  from 
Bandah,  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of 
monkeys  that  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos. 
It  contains  a  palace  and  numerous  temples,  and 
there  are  valuable  diamond-mines  in  the 
vicinity. 

Puno,  poo'-no,  a  city  of  Peru,  the  chief  town 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name,' situated  on 
the  \V.  coast  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  in  former 
times  was  rich  in  silver  ore.  Fop.  About  9000. 
Lat.  15°  59'  S.    Lon.  70°  W. 

Puno,  a  department  of  Peru,  lx)undcd  by 
Bolivia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
the  departments  of  Arequipa,  Cuzl-o,  Muquegua, 
and  Oruro.  Area.  21,540  square  miles.  Desc, 
Nearly  inclosed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
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and  Ibrmcrly  famous  for  its  silver  mines.  Fro. 
Barley  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  cattle  are  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Pop.  285,661.  Lat.  between  14.°  and  17°  15'  S. 
Lon.  between  69°  and  72°  W. 

Purbeck,  Isle  op,  jnir'-heJc,  a  peninsular  dis- 
trict of  Enj^land,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  situated 
on  the  English  Channel,  and  is  nearly  surroun- 
ded by  the  sea  and  the  river  Fronie.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  county,  from  Luckford  Lake  east- 
wards. J^xt.  About  10  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  7  miles.  Purbeck  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  stone,  which  is  in  great  de- 
mand both  for  building  and  paving. 

PuRGATUEO,  or  NisiTA,  poov'-ga-too'-ro,  a 
small  hland  near  the  city  of  Naples,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Baia.  It  is  fortified,  and  serves  as  a  quaran- 
tine station  for  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Naples.   Fop.  1500. 

FvRNEATi,  pur-7ie-a',  a  district  of  Bengal,  form- 
ing a  northern  division  of  that  province.  Area. 
5878  square  miles.  Desc.  Level,  and  subject  to 
inundations  from  the  Cossy  and  other  streams 
which  flow  from  theHimalaya.and  enter  the  Gan- 
ges. In  one  year  the  fields  may  be  covered  with 
sand,  and  in  the  next  by  a  rich  deposit  of  mud. 
Fro.  Rice,  barley,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  opium, 
indigo,  seeds  yielding  oil,  and  vegetables.  Its 
domestic  animals  are  the  buffalo,  the  sheep,  and 
the  goat.  Manf.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
goods.  Fop.  1,600,000.  Lat.  between  25°  9' 
and  26°  37'  N.  Lon.  between  86°  48'  and  88° 
23'  E. 

PuRNEAH,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
standing  on  the  Seraw  river,  146  miles  S.E. 
from  Patna.  It  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  judge,  collector,  and  other 
officers  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  district. 
Fop.  50,000.    Lat.  25°  48'  N.    Lon.  87°  43'  E. 

PusTERHAL,  poos'-ter-hal,  the  E.  part,  and 
formerly  a  circle  of  the  Tyrol,  watered  by  the 
head-streams  of  the  Adige  and  the  Drave, 
Area.  2100  square  miles.   Fop.  99,211. 

PuTBUs,  poot'-boos,  a  lordship  of  Prussia,  in 
the  island  of  Rugen,  5  miles  from  Bergen. 
Area.  128  square  miles.    Fop.  13,000. 

PuiivL,  poo-tivV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Kursk,  situated  on  the 
Seinz,  100  miles  S.W.  from  Kursk.  It  has  nu- 
merous churches  and  chapels,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
the  rural  produce  of  its  vicinity.    Fop.  9000. 

PuTWAM,  put'-nam,  the  name  of  several  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  Georgia.  Area. 
273  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000.-2.  In  New 
York.  Fop.  14,293.-3.  In  Ohio.  Area.  468 
square  miles.  Fop.  12,800. — 4.  In  Indiana.  Fo}'). 
15,000.-5.  In  Virginia.   Fop.  6500. 

Putney,  piit'-ne,  a  parish  and  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  England,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
situated  on  the  Thames,  and  connected  with 
Eulham,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  6  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London.  The  church  is  an  old  Gothic  building. 
On  Putney  Heath  are  numerous  villas  belong- 
ing to  merchants  and  other  opulent  citizens  of 
the  metropohs.  Fop.  6481.— Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, was  born  here.  Steamers  are  constantly 
plying  between  Putney  and  London,  and  it  has 
a  station  on  the  London  and  South- Western 
railway. 

PuTTEEALA,  or  Patialah,  ^9Zi^-^e-a'-Za,  a  na- 
tive state  of  Sirhind,  India,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states.   Area.  4448  square 
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miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  producing  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain.  Fop.  1,310,960.  It  has  a  chief 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  Kosilla  river,  23 
miles  S.  from  Sirhind. 

PuTTUN-SoMNAUTH,  poot-toon'  sum-jiortk,  a 
town  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  the  Guicowar, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  63 
miles  S.E.  from  Poorbundcr.  Mayif.  Silk  and 
cotton  goods,  swords,  spears,  and  pottery.  Fop. 
Estimated  at  30,000. 

PuTUMAYo,  also  called  Ica,  poo'-too-mi'-o,  a 
river  of  South  America,  which,  after  a  course  of 
700  miles,  joins  the  Amazon,  near  S.  Antonio,  in 
lat.  8°  20'  S.,  Ion.  68°  50'  W. 

PuY,  liE,  pwe,  an  ill-built  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire, 
situated  on  the  Borne,  68  miles  S.W.  from  Lyon. 
It  stands  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Arris,  which 
is  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of  Corneille. 
It  has  a  large  cathedral,  less  remarkable  for  its 
architecture  than  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
which  certain  miraculous  performances  have 
been  ascribed.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  some 
churches,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments, and  a  theatre.  Manf.  Blankets,  linen, 
lace,  silk,  nails,  and  stoneware.    Fop.  17,054. 

Puy-de-I)6me,  a  department  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  comprising  the  northern  portion 
of  Auvergne;  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Allier,  S.  by  Cantal  and  Upper  Loire,  E.  by 
Loire,  and  W.  by  Crauze  and  Correze.  Area. 
3073  square  miles.  Lesc.  Mountainous;  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  puys  or  volcanic 
peaks,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Puy-de- 
Sancy  in  the  Monto-Dores,  and  the  Puy-de- 
Dome  ;  the  former  6195,  and  the  latter  4805  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  soil,  in  the  high 
grounds,  is  dry  and  stony ;  but  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  La  Lemagne,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Allier,  it  is  fertile.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements,  which  are  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Clermont  Ferrand,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department,  Ambert, 
Issoire,  Riom,  and  Thiers.  Rivers.  The  Allier, 
the  Dore,  the  Sioule,  the  Couze,  the  Dolore, 
the  Veyre,  and  several  inferior  streams.  Fro. 
Grain,  hemp,  wine,  and  fruit.  Chestnuts  form 
the  principal  food  of  many  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers  on 
the  mountain  slopes  and  pasture  lands  which 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  department. 
Minerals.  Coal,  antimony,  silver,  lead,  alum, 
and  marble.  Mayif.  Unimportant;  chieliy 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  paper.  Fop. 
About  576,409. 

PuYLAUKENS,  fwe'-law-rang,  a  commune  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn, 
26  miles  S.W.  from  Alby.  Manf.  Silk  goods. 
Fop.  of  commune,  5940;  of  town,  2000. — The 
fortifications  of  this  place  were  dismantled  by 
Louis  XIII. 

PuzzuoLO,  or  PozzuoLi,  poot'-soo-o-le,  the 
ancient  Puteoli,  once  a  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 
delightfully  situated  on  a  headland  projecting 
into  ths  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fine  bay 
of  Puzzuolo,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Naples.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  many  fine  buildings 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  with  a  cathe- 
dral, the  bishop's  palace,  and  some  churches  and 
convents.  An  excellent  kind  of  cement  is  made 
here  called  Pozzolano.  Fop.  14,752. — Near  it  is 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  the  cave  of  the  ancient 
Sibyl. 

Pyrenees,  pir'-e-nees\  an  extensive  moun- 
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tain-range  in  the  south  of  Europe,  dividing 
France  from  Spain,  and  extending-,  ahnost  in  a 
straight  hne,  from  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  to  Port  Vendres,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Ext.  270  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  I'rom  50 
to  100.  A  number  of  spurs  and  ramifications 
under  various  names  branch  off  from  the  main 
chain,  and  enter  the  French  territory  to  the  N., 
and  the  Spanish  to  the  S.  The  acclivity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often  extremely 
steep,  presenting  a  continued  succession  of 
rugged  chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  huge 
masses  of  naked  rock;  on  that  of  France,  the 
ascent  is  for  the  most  part  gradual,  and  the 
scenery  less  wild  in  character,  the  mountains 
presenting  a  succession  of  slopes  and  terraces, 
some  of  which,  towards  the  base,  are  well  cul- 
tivated, while  the  sides  of  the  mountains  arc 
covered  with  forests  that  atiord  Ihie  timber. 
They  have  a  mean  altitude  of  nearly  8000  feet, 
which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  snow-line.  The 
prmcipal  summits  are  Mont  Perdu,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  10.990  feet ;  the  Vignemale, 
10,820  feet;  the  Pic-de-Nethou,  11,168  feet; 
and  the.  Maladetta,  10,860  feet.  They  contain 
glaciers  as  in  the  Alps,  but  these  masses  of  per- 
manent ice  are  much  less  extensive.  In  an 
extent  of  250  miles,  there  are  necessarily  many 
passes;  the  total  number,  including  paths  for 
pedestrians,  exceeds  fifty;  but  there  are  not 
more  than  five  or  six  carriage-roads,  and  of 
these  the  most  frequented  are  from  La  Jun- 
quera  to  Perpignan  on  the  east,  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  west,  and,  at 
some  distance  inland,  from  Parapeluna  to  St. 
Jean  de  Pied  de  Port.  The  passes  in  the  in- 
terior are  over  very  high  ground  ;  thus  that  of 
Pineda  is  82i8  feet  above  the  sea;  Gavarnie, 
7654:  Lavareze,  7850;  and  Tourmalet,  7143; 
while  the  pass  of  Eoncevana,  or  Roncesvalles, 
the  famous  Breche  de  Poland,  is  9500 
feet  in  height.  The  principal  rivers  rising 
in  the  Pyrenees  are  the  Adour,  Garonne,  and 
Aude,  flowing  N.,  and  the  Slobregat  and  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  Ebro,  flowing  S. 

Pyrenees,  Eastern,  or  Orientales,  a  de- 
partment in  the  south  of  France,  comprising 
what  formerly  constituted  the  province  of 
Koussillon,  with  parts  of  Cerdagne  and  Lan- 
guedoc.  Area.  1592  square  miles.  Beso. 
Mountainous ;  but  the  mountains  do  not  attain 
so  great  a  degree  of  elevation  as  in  the  centre 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, there  is  an  extensive  plain.  It  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements,  named  after 
their  chief  towns,  Perpignan,  Serets,  and  Prades, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  Rivers.  The  Tet,  the  'J  ech,  the 
Gly,  and  other  inferior  streams.  Pro.  Wheat 
and  all  kinds  of  grain,  harvest  beans,  flax, 
hemp,  timber,  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Cattle  and  slieep  are  fed  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Minerals.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  marble,  and  alum.  Manf.  Coarse 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  corks,  earthenware,  and 
brandy.  ^  Pop.  181,763. 

Pyrenees,  Lower,  a  department  in  the 
S.W.  ol  France,  comprising  the  old  principality 
of  Bearn  and  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  bounded  N.  by  the  Landes  and  Gers, 
S.  by  Spain,  E.  by  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Area.  2944  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  ; 
the  scenery  extremely  diversified  and  romantic. 
Jt  is  watered  by  the  Adour  and  a  number  of 
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mountain  streams  called  ganes,  all  flowing  west- 
ward from  the  Pyrenees  lo  the  sea  or  the  Adour. 
It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which 
are  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Pan,  (Jlcron, 
Orthez,  Bayonnc,  and  Mauleon;  Pau  being  the 
capital  of  the  whole  department.  Fro.  limber, 
wine,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp.  Cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  horses  are  fed  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  A  little  corn  is  grown,  but  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
and  marble.  There  are  many  warm  springs  on 
the  slo])es  of  the  Pyrenees.  Mavf.  liinen, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  caps,  hosiery,  leather, 
iron,  paper,  and  brandy.    Pop.  436,628. 

Pyrenees,  Upper,  a  department  in  the  S.W. 
of  France,  bounded  by  the  department  of  Gers 
on  the  N.,  Spain  on  the  S,,  Upper  Garonne  on 
the  E.,  and  Lower  Pyrenees  on  the  W.  Area. 
1748  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  and 
remarkable  fur  its  picturesque  views  and  diver- 
sified scenery.  The  soil  in  the  higher  regions 
is  stony,  and  little  fitted  for  cultivation;  but 
the  northern  portion  of  the  department  is  fer- 
tile and  well  watered.  It  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Tarbes,  Argeles,  and  Bagneres.  Tarbes  is  the 
capital  of  the  whole  department.  jRivers.  The 
Garonne,  the  Neste,  a  headstream  of  the  Adour, 
the  Baise,  the  Larros,  the  Gers,  and  a  multitude 
of  inferior  streams.  Pro.  A  great  quantity  of 
excellent  wine  is  made,  as  well  as  good  butter 
and  cheese.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine 
are  reared  and  fed  on  tlie  mountain  slopes. 
Poultry  and  bees  are  also  plentiful.  A  little 
corn  is  grown ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  abun- 
dant. Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other 
useful  metals,  different  sorts  of  stone  and  clay. 
Manf.  Hardware,  leather,  and  linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods.    Pop.  240,419. 

Pyrenees,  Australian,  a  name  given  to  a 
mountain-range  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  be- 
tween the  Australian  Alps  and  the  Grampians. 

Vyuitz,  p)e'-ritz,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
rania,  24  miles  S.E,  from  Stettin.  Manf.  Wool- 
len cloth  and  leather.    Pop.  6354. 

Pyrmont,  peer'-mont,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Waldcck,  in 
great  repute  for  its  mineral  springs,  34  miles 
S.W.  from  Hanover.  Pop.  1260,  It  contains  a 
bathing  establishment  and  a  palace,  which  forms 
the  summer  residence  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck. 
The  county  of  Pyrmont  has  an  area  of  about  32 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  7000. 

Pyzdry,  piz'-dvc,  a  town  of  Kussia,  in  the 
government  of  Warsaw,  situated  on  the  Warta 
30  miles  N.W.  from  Kalisz.   Pop.  3100. 
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Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island,  quad'-ra, 
an  island  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  America, 
between  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  and  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.  {See  Vancouver  Island.) 

Quaherah.    {See  Cairo.) 

Qdang,  qudng,  the  prefix  of  numerous  places 
in  E.  Asia. 

Quang-si,  quang-see',  a  province  of  China, 
situated  on  the  S.W.  frontier,  bordering  on 
Tonquin,   It  is  densely  wooded,  and  for  the 
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most  part  uncultivated.  Fop.  8,121,327.  Lai. 
between  22°  and  26°  N.  Zon.  between  105°  and 
112°  30'  E. 

Quang-tong-,  qudng-tong',  can-ton ,  an  exten- 
sive province  in  tlie  S.  of  China,  washed  on  the 
S.E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.E,  by  Fo-kean,  N.  by  Kiang-si  and  Hoo-nan, 
and  W.  by  Quang-si.  JDesc.  Fertile  and  well 
watered  with  numerous  rivers.  Pro.  llice, 
sugar,  green  tea  of  inferior  quality,  betel-nut, 
and  iron.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  grass- 
cloths,  glass,  and  lacquered  wares.  Fop. 
21,152,003.  Lat.  between  20°  and  25°  N.  Lon. 
between  108°  and  117°  E. 

Quarto,  quawr'-tu,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Cagliari,  standing  in  a  salt- 
marsh.    It  is  very  unhealthy.    Fop.  6252. 

QuATRE  Bras,  katr  hra,  a  hamlet  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  7  miles  N. W. 
from  Li gny,  and  20  miles  S.E.  from  Brussels, 
noted  for  an  obstinate  conflict  betv/een  the 
British  and  French  on  the  16tli  June,  1815, 
where  the  duke  of  Brunswick  "  foremost  fight- 
ing fell." 

Quay,  St.,  Tcai,  a  maritime  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  10 
miles  N,W.  from  St.  Brieuc.    Fop.  3030. 

Quebec,  que-belc'  (Fr.  Quebec,  kai-beJc',  Ind. 
Tce-heh'  "narrow"),  a  city  of  North  America, 
and  the  capital  of  Lov/er  Canada,  or  Canada 
East,  situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles, 
143  miles  N.E,  from  Montreal.  The  ridge  of 
land  on  which  it  stands  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  broad.  It  terminates  in  Cape  Diamond, 
a  bold  headland,  on  the  N.E,;  and  along  it, 
from  E,  to  W.,the  town  and  suburbs  of  Quebec 
are  built.  The  fortifications,  which  extend 
across  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  from  S.E. 
to  N.W,,  completely  enclose  the  city  proper, 
separating  it  from  the  suburbs  of  St.  Koche, 
St,  Lewis,  and  St.  John.  The  city  within  the 
walls  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Towns.  The  upper  town  stands  on 
an  elevated  plateau  rising  from  the  N,  and  E. 
shores  of  the  promontory,  and  the  lower  town 
is  built  around  its  base,  between  the  water-side 
and  the  cliffs,  which  are  steep  and  rise  abruptly 
from  the  low  grounds.  Communication  be- 
tween these  two  parts  is  effected  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  or  a  narrow  winding  street,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  fortified  gate.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  city  occasions  the  streets  to  be  irregular 
and  uneven  in  form.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  citadel,  to  the  S.  of  the  city, 
built  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  containing 
large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  an  armoury ;  the 
court-house,  the  government-house,  the  post- 
office,  the  Protestant  cathedral,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a  lofty,  spacious,  plain  stone 
edilice;  the  Ursuline  convent,  the  gaol,  the 
barracks,  in  the  market-place,  to  which  are  at- 
tached an  crdnance  office,  armoury,  store- 
houses, and  workshops;  several  educational 
establishments,  among  which  are  the  public 
library,  tlie  royal  institution,  French  grammar- 
school,  medical  school,  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tute. The  city  also  contains  many  churches  and 
cliapels  for  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, two  hospitals,  and  several  benevolent 
institutions.  There  are  two  market-places,  a 
place  d'armes,  a  parade-ground,  and  several 
wharfs  and  warehouses  by  the  water-side.  The 
parliament-house  is  a  handsome  structure, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  situated 
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near  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  Manf. 
Soap,  candles,  and  tobacco;  there  are  also 
several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  yards  for 
shipbuilding.  Its  harbour  is  deep  enough  to 
admit  ships  of  the  line,  and  it  is  the  great 
entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Great 
Britain,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  American 
ports.  Fop.  About  51,109.  Lat.  46°  49'  N. 
Lon.  71°  13'  W.— Quebec  was  founded  by  the 
French  in  1608.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1629.  but  restored  shortly  afterwards.  It 
was  again  taken  in  1759  by  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  general  Wolfe,  who  fell  in  tiie 
battle  of  the  heights  of  Abraham  ;  and  by  the 
peace  in  1763  it  was  ceded,  with  the  rest  of 
Canada,  to  the  conquerors.  There  is  a  column 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Wolfe.  The  climate  of  Quebec  is  intensely 
cold  during  the  winter,  the  St.  Lawrence  being 
generally  frozen  over  during  that  season.  In 
1854  a  large  part  of  the  suburbs,  without  the 
fortifications,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Quedah,  kai'-da,  a  country  of  Asia,  situated 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  to 
the  N.  of  Province  Wellesley.  It  is  densely 
wooded,  and  produces  tin  and  gold.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  70,000.  Lat.  between  5°  20'  and  7°  N., 
and  stretches  inland,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  20  to  30  miles. 

QuEDLiNBURG,  kiveed'-Un-boorg,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Bode,  31 
miles  S.AV.  from  Magdeburg.  Its  abbey  ohurcli 
is  handsome,  but  the  other  churches  and  public 
buildings  are  remarkable  only  for  their  anti- 
quity. The  town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather,  tin- 
ware, and  paper.  Fop.  14,018.— Klopstock,  the 
author  of  the  "  Messiah,"  and  Karl  Eitter  were 
born  here. 

Queen  Ann-e,  a  county  of  Maryland,  U.S. 
Area.  403  square  miles.   Fop.  14,500. 

QuEENBOROUGH,  queen'-ho-ro,  an  old  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Kent,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Medway,  2  miles  S.  from  Sheerness. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  building.  Manf. 
Copperas.   Fop.  973,  mostly  fishermen. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  off  the 
W.  coast  of  North  America.  The  largest  is  170 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  60  broad.  They 
are  inhabited  by  savages,  Lat.  52°  to  54°  22'  N. 
Lon.  From  131°  10'  to  133°  W. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  or  the  Archi- 
pelago OF  Santa  Cruz,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  S.  Pacific,  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret 
in  the  year  1767.  Lat.  9°  50'  to  11°  20'  S.  Lon. 
between  165°  30'  and  167°  30'  E. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  a  bay  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand  or 
New  Munster.  Also  the  name  of  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  strait  which  separates  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  mainland.  Lat.  of  entrance, 
51°  55'  N.    Lon.  131°  2'  W. 

Queen's  County,  an  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  N.  and  W.  by  King's  County;  E. 
by  Kildare  and  Carlow;  S.  by  Kilkenny;  and 
S.W.  by  Tipperary.  Area.  664  square  miles. 
Besc.  Along  its  western  boundary  runs  a  range 
of  high  and  steep  hills,  called  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains,  and  in  the  eastern  division  the  Dy- 
sart  Hills  form  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object.  These  heights  comm md  the  view  of  a 
fine  and  beautiful  country,  adorned  with  rich 
plantations  and  splendid  demesnes.  Rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore. 
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Queen's  County- 
There  are  no  lakes  deserving"  of  notice.  Fro. 
Potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  There  are  dairy 
farms  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  which 
afford  excellent  butter  and  cheese.  Cattle  are 
reared  and  fed  for  the  principal  Irish  markets, 
and  for  exportation  to  Ensrland,  Minerals. 
The  principal  are  coal  and  limestone.  Mavf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs ;  but  the  trade 
of  the  county  consists  chiefly  in  transporting 
farm  produce  and  cattle  to  Dublin  and  England. 
Top.  90,650. 

Queen's  County,  a  county  of  New  York, 
U.S.,  in  the  W.  part  of  Long  Island.  Area.  396 
square  miles.    Pojo.  57,000. 

QuEENSFERRY,  SouTH,  queens' -fer-e,  a  royal 
borough  of  Scotland,  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  one  regular  street, 
with  four  or  five  smaller  streets  and  lanes  di- 
verging from  it,  and  contains  a  church,  a  town- 
house,  and  an  old  chapel,  with  a  stone  roof. 
The  town  derives  it.s  chief  consequence  from 
the  ferry  over  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast.  I^op.  1230. — Nokth  Queensferey 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  396. 

QuKENSTOWN,  Ireland.  {See  Cove  of 
Cork.) 

QuEENSTOWN,  a  ncat  village  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  Niagara,  35  miles  S.W.  from  Toronto. 
It  is  the  depot  of  all  the  merchandize  and 
stores  brought  from  Montreal  and  Quebec,  en 
route  for  the  United  States.  Queenstown  suf- 
fered much  during  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1814. 

QuELPAEET,  quel-part'y  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Yellow  Sea,  50  miles  S.  from  Cape 
Providence,  the  mosl:  S.  headland  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Corea.  JExt.  45  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  12  miles.  JDesc.  Volcanic, 
but  well-wooded.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  it 
produces  wheat,  rice,  and  maize.  Cattle  are 
reared  on  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  dirty  in  their  habits.  They  subsist  chiefly 
by  fishing  and  agriculture.  The  chief  city  of  the 
same  name  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.    Lat.  33"  30'  N.    Lou.  127°  E. 

QuELUz,  Jcai'-looz,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  20  miles  S.  from  Ouro 
Preto.  Fop.  Of  district,  6000,  chiefly  engaged 
in  mining. 

QuENTiN,  St.,  quen'-tin  (Fr.  Tcen'-ia),  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  si- 
tuated on  the  Somme,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Laon. 
It  has  a  public  square,  in  w^hich  is  the  town- 
hall.  This  and  the  ancient  cathedral,  both  in 
the  Gothic  style,  are  the  only  buildin.i>s  of  in- 
terest in  the  town,  and  these  are  well  -worthy  of 
notice,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  other  public  edifices  are  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  the  public  library,  in- 
firmary, hospitals,  communal  college,  and 
theatre.  Mayif.  Thread,  linen,  cambric,  lawn, 
gauze,  and  cotton  fabrics,  with  leather,  soap, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Fop.  30,790.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Pari&,  Amiens,  Mons, 
afid  Valenciennes.— The  Spaniards  defeated  the 
French  here  in  1557. 

QuERASio.    {See  Cheeasio.) 

QcTERETARO,  TccL-rai' -tti-ro,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
the  chief  town  of  a  department  of  the  same 
name,  100  miles  N.W.  from  Mexico.  It  is  a  fine 
city,  and  the  finest,  after  Mexico,  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Mexican  empire.  It  is  built  ou  a 
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slope  at  the  base  of  some  mountains,  which  rise 
from  the  plateau  below,  and  command  the  town. 
The  streets  arc  regularly  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  diverging  from  the  principal  squares,  of 
which  there  are  three.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  churches  and  convents.  The  prin- 
cipal church  possesses  great  architectural 
beauty,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculpture.  A  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  well-built  aqueduct,  by  which 
water  is  brought  across  the  plain  below,  from  a 
distance  of  6  miles,  on  arches  90  feet  in  Ik  ight. 
Manf.  Fine  cloth,  baize,  serge,  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  and  cigars.  Here,  in  May,  1S67,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  with  generals  Miramon, 
Mejia,  the  Prince  of  Salm.  Salm,  and  several 
European  officers,  together  with  8000  men,  were 
besieged  by  the  licpublicans  under  l-Jscobedo. 
It  was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  investing  republican 
forces.  The  attempt  was  never  made,  being 
foiled  through  the  treachery  of  the  Mexican 
colonel  Lopez,  a  wretch  whom  Maximilian  had 
loaded  with  honours.  Lopez  bctravod  his 
master  to  Juarez  and  Escobcdo  for  10,000^,  and 
whilst  the  Kmperor  lay  asleep  the  traitor  opened 
the  gates  of  the  fortress.  Maximilian  and  his 
officers  were  taken  prisoners.  By  order  of 
Juarez  the  Emperor,  together  with  generals 
Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  shot  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1867.  Fop.  30,000.  Zaf.  20°  88'  N. 
Lon.  100^  W. — The  Depaktment  has  an 
area  of  about  2466  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  165,155. 

QuERiMBA,  Jce-rim'-ba,  the  name  given  to  a 
range  of  islands  extending  along  the  B.  coast 
of  Africa,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Delgado,  between 
that  promontory  and  Areeneba  head.  They 
are  comprised  in  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
Mozambique.  The  principal  island  is  4  or  5 
miles  long,  and  contains  about  30  farmhouses 
and  a  small  fort.  Zaf.  between  10°  45'  and  12° 
30'  S.    Zon.  40°  40'  E. 

Qtjesada,  kai-sa'-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen,  40  miles  E.  from  a  city  of 
that  name.   Fop.  4500. 

QuESNOY,  Le,  7ies'-7wi,  a  fortified  tov/n  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  19  miles 
N.E.  from  Cambray.  Fop.  3758. — Another  on 
the  Deule,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Lille.  Po.;. 
4446. 

Quia  Country,  ke'-a,  a  territory  of  W,  Africa, 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leone,  with  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles, 
yielding  crops  of  rice,  maize,  and  yarns. 

QuiBKRON-,  Ice'-he-raioncj,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  situated  on  a 
long  and  narrow^  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
lying  to  the  S.E.  of  the  headland  at  its  extremity, 
which,  with  some  islands,  forms  one  of  tltc 
largest  bays  in  Europe,  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Vannes.  Poj:>.  2086,  mostly  fishermen.  In  1795 
a  body  of  French  emigrants  landed  here,  and 
were  overpowered  by  the  republican  troops,  and 
dispersed.   Those  w'ho  were  taken  were  shot. 

QuiEVRATN,  keev'-ra,  a  market-town  of  Bel- 
gium, 12  miles  S.\V.  from  Mons,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Belgian  and  French  railway  between 
Mons  and  Valenciennes.  Mavf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods,  chicory,  tobacco,  leather,  oil,  and 
salt.   Fop.  2178. 

Quilimane,  ke-Ie-ma-noi,  a  maritime  town  of 
Mozam!)ique,  in  Eastern  Africa,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  It  has  a  trade  in  gold 
and  ivory,  but  its  principal  traffic  is  in  slaves. 
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Coal  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  is 
protected  by  a  fort.  Poj).  Not  known.  Lat. 
17°  51'  S.    Lon.  37°  1'  E. 

QuiLLEBCEUF,  'keel-hee{r)f ,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  33  miles  N.W.  from  Evreux.  Fop. 
14i9,  There  is  a  pilot  station  here  with  110 
pilots,  and  a  lighthouse. 

QuiLLOTA,  Iceel-yo'-ta,  a  town  of  Chili,  in  the 
department  of  Valparaiso,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Aconcagua,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Valparaiso, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Fop. 
About  10,000.    Lat.  32°  50'  S.    Lon.  71°  18'  W. 

QuiLOA,  ke'-lo-a,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Eastern 
Africa,  once  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  that  country,  140  miles  N.W. 
from  Cape  Delgado.  It  now  consists  of  a  few 
scattered  huts.    Lat.  8°  41'  S.    Lon.  39°  35'  E. 

QuiLOK,  Tce-lon',  a  seaport-town  of  S.  India, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  37  miles  N.W.  from 
Trivandrum.  It  has  an  active  export  trade  in 
pepper  and  cotton.   Fop.  About  20,000. 

QuiMPER,  or  QuiMPER  CoREH-TiN,  7mm'-pai, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finistere, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tir  and  Odet,  33  miles 
S.E.  from  Brest.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  the  public  library, 
the  churches  of  St.  Matthieu  and  Locmaria,  the 
military  hospital,  and  the  old  manor-house  of 
Poulquinan,  said  to  have  been  the  palace  of  one 
of  the  ancient  Breton  monarchs.  It  also  con- 
tains a  botanical  garden,  a  theatre,  communal 
college,  and  baths.  Man/.  Hats,  porcelain, 
linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  Avith  an  active  trade 
in  provisions  of  all  kinds,  wine,  brandy,  and 
sardines.    Fop.  11,488. 

QuiMPERLE,  Mm'-pairl,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finistere,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Quimper.  Manf. 
Paper,  leather,  and  shoes.   Fop.  6686. 

QuiKCY,  quin'-se,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  7000. 

QuiNTANAR  DE  LA  Orden,  keen-ta'-uat',  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  58  miles  S.E. 
from  Toledo.  Manf.  Woollen  stuffs,  soap, 
chocolate,  bricks,  and  cordage.    Fop.  6686. 

QuiNTiN,  kdn'-ta,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  on  the  Gouet, 
10  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Brieuc.  Manf.  liinen 
fabrics,  cambrics,  paper,  and  iron.  It  has  a 
trade  in  hides,  wax,  honey,  and  cattle.  Fop. 
3710. 

QuiRiN,  St.,  ke'-rd,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Sarrebourg,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Nancy, 
with  a  large  mirror  manufactory.    Fop.  1500. 

Quito,  ke'-to,  a  department  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Granada,  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  thcvPaciflc  Ocean  and  the  de- 
partment of  Guayaquil,  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  by 
the  department  of  Assuay.  The  district  is  fre- 
quently called  the  department  of  Ecuador. 
JSxt.  Length  from  N.  to  S.  about  280  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  100  miles.  Area. 
About  25,000  square  miles.  In  this  large 
territory  the  population  is  chiefly  conflned  to 
the  valley,  which  is  formed  on  the  very  ridge  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  by  the  parallel 
summits  making  a  prolonged  scries  of  small 
narrow  plains.  The  vegetable  productions  vary 
with  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  cham- 
paign country  produces  abundant  crops  of  maize ; 
and  the  sugar-cane  thrives  in  the  deep  ravines, 
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where  the  temperature  is  hot.  The  lands  which 
are  in  elevated  situations  in  the  mountains 
possess  a  colder  climate,  and  produce  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  all  other  sorts  of  grain. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  slopes  and 
terraces  of  the  Andes,  and  furnish  wool  for  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  this  province.  Rivers, 
The  Guaillabumba  and  the  Esmeraldas.  Fop. 
About  100,000. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
situated  on  the  E,  slope  of  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Equatorial  Andes,  150  miles  N.E.  from  Guaya- 
quil. It  stands  on  a  declivity  at  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Pichincha,  and  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  streets  are 
for  the  most  part  irregular  and  uneven.  The 
principal  square  is  built  on  level  ground  and 
has  the  cathedral  on  one  side,  with  the  epis- 
copal palace  directly  opposite  to  it.  The  re- 
maining sides  are  occupied  by  the  town-hall, 
and  the  palace  of  the  president  of  the  republic. 
It  is  very  spacious,  and  has  an  elegant  fountain 
in  the  centre.  Besides  the  principal  square, 
there  are  two  more  of  considerable  extent,  and 
several  other  smaller  ones  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  churches  and  convents  are  situated. 
Besides  these  it  has  a  university  and  two 
colleges,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospital. 
Manf.  Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hosiery, 
lace,  jewellery,  and  confectionery.  It  has  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  exports  iron, 
steel,  and  indigo.  Fop.  About  76,000.  Lat. 
0^  14'  S.  Lon.  78°  50'  W.— The  position  of  the 
city  of  Quito  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  by  which  the  surrounding 
country  is  visited,  and  from  the  vicinity  of 
burning  mountains,  which  often  break  out  into 
the  most  tremendous  eruptions.  On  the  4th 
February,  1797,  the  country  was  shaken  by  a 
most  dreadful  concussion,  and,  in  the  space  of 
a  second,  40,000  persons  were  hurled  into 
eternity.  Since  this  period  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes  have  been  frequently  experienced. 
The  height  of  Quito  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  9543  feet.  Eleven  summits  of  mountains 
capped  with  snow  are  to  be  seen  from  it. 

Quivox,  St.,  Tce'-vox,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Ayrshire,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Ayr.  It  stands  in  a 
coal-field,  in  which  some  mines  are  now  worked. 
Fop.  7097. 

QuoRNDOif,  quorn'-don,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Leicestershire,  8  miles  N.W,  from 
Leicester.  Fop.  1622.— It  has  a  station  on  the 
Leeds  branch  of  the  Midland  Counties  Railway, 
and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated  Quorn 
or  Quorndon  hunt. 

QuoREA,    {See  Niger.) 
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Eaab,  or  Gi'ORi  Varmegye,  rah,  a  county  of 
Hungary,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube, 
and  also  watered  by  the  river  Kaab.  Area.  600 
square  miles.   Fop.  80,000. 

Raab,  a  navigable  river  of  Hungary,  which 
rises  i!i  Styria,  and,  after  a  course  of  180  miles, 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Raab. 

Raab  Gyor,  or  Nagy-Gyok,  the  capital  of 
the  above  county,  situated  at  the  confluence  of, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Danube,  the 
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Ifiiab,  and  the  Rabnitz,  65  miles  N.W.  from 
Buda.  It  is  strong'ly  fortified  both  by  nature 
and  art.  The  town  is  rej^rularly  built,  and  con- 
tains several  handsome  houses,  a  cathedral, 
three  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  nume- 
rous schools.  Manf.  Tobacco,  in  manufactories 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  government,  and  cut- 
lery.  Pop,  18,000. 

Raalte,  rait,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Overyssel,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Zwolle. 
Fop.  6005. 

Raasat,  or  Rasay,  ra-say',  a  considerable 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  between  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  and  the  isle  of  Skye,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sound,  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Inverness.  Area.  18  square  miles. 
Besc.  Rough  and  rocky,  affording  good  pasture 
for  cattle.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  dangerous. 
Po;?.  388.    iai.  57°25'N.    ion.  6°  W. 

Kabagh,  El,  ra'-ha,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  110  miles  N.W.  from  Mecca, 
on  the  road  to  Medina,  near  the  Red  Sea,  a 
place  where  pilgrims  to  Mecca  perform  their 
ablutions.  . 

Rabasteins,  ra'-ha-stais,  an  ill-built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  on.  the 
Tarn,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Alby.    Fop.  5441. 

Rabat,  ra-hai',  a  fortified  maritime  town  of 
Morocco,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  opposite  Sal- 
lee,  and  20  miles  S.W.  from  Mehediah,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buregreb.  It  has  many  mosques, 
minarets,  and  mausoleums,  and  is  defended  by 
a  citadel  and  some  detached  batteries.  Fop. 
About  21,000. — It  was  bombarded  by  the  French 
in  1851. 

Racca,  or  Rakkah,  rah'-Tca,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  55  miles  S.E.  from 
Aleppo.  Fop.  8000.  LaU  35°  55'  N.  Lon. 
39°  5'  E. 

Racconigi,  rah'-ko-ne'-je,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  situated  on  the  Maira,  21  miles  S. 
from  Turin.  It  contains  a  royal  palace  and 
gardens.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics,  twist,  and  wool- 
len goods.   Fop.  11,000. 

-  Race,  Cape,  raice,  a  cape  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Race  op  Poktland,  a  dangerous  surf  of 
England,  on  the  S.  coast,  lying  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  of  Portland  and  St.  Aid- 
helm' s  Head. 

Race  op  Aldeeney,  a  narrow  strait  of  the 
English  Channel,  between  the  isle  of  Alderney 
and  Cape  de  la  Hague,  commonly  called  La 
Hogue. 

Racine,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
S.E.  of  Wisconsin.  Area.  339  square  miles. 
Fop.  21,360. 

Racine,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in  Wis- 
consin, situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, 60  miles  N.W.  from  Chicago.  It  has  a 
great  many  churches,  a  high  school,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  and  Rowsell's"  Episcopal  College. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Radnor,  New,  a  market-town  and  borough 
of  Wales,  in  Radnorshire,  situated  on  the  Som- 
mergill,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Presteign.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county,  but  it  is  now  nothing 
more  than  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  the 
town-hall,  and  the  gaol.  There  are  the  ruhis  of 
an  old  castle  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  which 
belonged  to  the  Mortimers,  and  was  burnt  by 
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Owen  Glendower  in  1401.  Fop.  3342.  Old  Rad- 
nor is  a  village  2  miles  S.E.  from  New  Radnor. 
Fop.  Of  parish,  1349. 

Radnorshire,  rdd'-nor,  a  county  of  South 
Wales,  bounded  N.  bj  Montgomeryshire  and 
Shropshire,  E.  by  Herefordshire,  and  S.  and  W . 
by  Brecknockshire  and  Cardiganshire.  Area. 
425  square  miles.  Besc.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  mountainous,  and  has  a  bleak  and  wild 
appearance,  except  tov/ards  the  eastern  and 
soutliern  borders,  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is 
intersected  by  several  valleys,  which  are  well 
watered,  liivers.  The  Wye,  the  Ython,  the 
Teme,  the  Lug,  and  the  Edw.  Fro.  The  valleys 
afford  a  considerable  extent  both  of  meadow  and 
of  arable  land,  especially  the  vale  of  Wyeside 
and  the  vale  of  Radnor.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  agricultural  districts  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.    Fop.  25,382. 

Radom,  ra-dom'y  a  town  of  Russia,  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Radom,  60  miles  S.  from 
Warsaw.    Fop.  10,073. 

Radomsyl,  ra-dom-seel',  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Russia,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

Ragusa,  a  fortified  city  of  Austria,  in  Dal- 
matia,  situated  33  miles  N.W.  from  Cattaro,  on 
a  peninsula  on  the  Adriatic,  which  forms  two 
large  and  commodious  harbours,  one  on  the  N. 
and  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  it,  which  are 
protected  by  works  of  considerable  strength.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  custom-house,  government- 
house,  several  churches  and  convents,  one  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital,  a 
bazaar,  an  orphan  asylum,  guard-house,  bar- 
racks, lyceum,  theatre,  and  several  public 
schools.  It  is  not  a  place  of  such  importance 
as  a  trading  town,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  but  it  still  possesses  a  trade  in 
soap,  tobacco,  and  rosoglio,  which  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  town,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fop.  9000.  Lai. 
42°  38'  N.  ion.  18°  7'  E.— Ragusa  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  shortly 
after  became  the  head  of  a  petty  republic,  which 
did  not  lose  its  independence  until  1806,  when 
Napoleon  I.  incorporated  it  with  the  province 
of  Dalmatia,  and  conferred  on  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Ragusa,  a  populous  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Syracuse,  situated  on  the  Ragusa, 
31  miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  silk  fabrics.  Fro.  Vines,  olives,  and  other 
fruits  are  produced  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  also 
noted  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  mules. 
Fop.  21,988. 

Rahdunpore,  rad-un-por',  a  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  45  miles  S.W. 
from  Deesa.  It  possesses  a  citadel,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall  flanked  with  bastions. 
Lat.  23°  48'  N.    Lon.  71°  35'  E. 

RAHMANiEH,ra-?na-7je',atownof  Lower  Egypt, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Rosetta. 
Fop.  Unascertained. — The  French,  during  their 
occupation  of  Egypt,  made  it  a  fortified  station. 
It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in 
ISOl. 

Rahova,  ra-ho'-va,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Danube, 
47  miles  W.  from  Nikopoli.    Fop.  2000. 

Rahow,  ra'-hoca,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Marmaros,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Nagy 
Szigeth.   Fop.  2500. 

Rahoon,  ra-lioon',  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
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the  Punjab,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Loodianah. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods.    Pojc>.  Not  known. 

Kaiatea,  or  Ulitea,  rai-a-te'-a,  one  of  the 
Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific,  130  miles  N.W. 
from  Tahiti.  It  is  about  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  mountainous  surface.  Pro. 
Arrowroot  and  cocoa-nuts.    Pop.  100 

Kain,  or  Rhatn,  rine,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  22 
miles  N.  from  Augsburg-,  where  the  Austrian 
{general  Tilly  received  his  mortal  wound  in  1631. 
Fop.  1080. 

Kainham,  rain' -ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1600. 

Rainy  Lake,  rai'-ne,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 100  miles  W.  from  Lake  Superior,  divided 
by  an  isthmus  into  two  paits.  The  largest  part 
is*^not  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  on 
the  boundary  line  between  British  N.  America 
and  the  United  States. 

Rai-^en,  or  Rasin,  rai'-seyi,  the  name  of 
several  towns  of  England,  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent prefixes,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  1000. 

Raismes,  raim,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Lille. 
Fop.  4305.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France. 

Rajahmundky,  ra-ja-moon-dre,  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Area.  6050  square  miles.  JDesc.  Hilly  in  the  N., 
but  level  and  fertile  along  the  coast.  Mivers. 
The  Godavery  and  its  tributaries.  Fro.  Wheat, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  indigo.  Fop.  1,012,036.  Lat.  Between  16° 
18'  and  17°  38'  N.  Lon.  Between  81°  7'  and 
82=  40'  E. 

Rajahmundky,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and  the 
capital  of  the  above  district,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery,  290  miles  N.E.  from 
Madras,  It  has  a  fort,  a  gaol,  and  a  bazaar. 
Fop.  About  20,000. 

liAJESHAYE,  ra'-jes-kai,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Area.  2084 
square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  with  a  great  deal  of 
jungle.  Fro.  Rice,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  sugar- 
cane, ginger,  and  hemp.  Fop.  671,000.  Lat. 
Between  24"  6'  and  24°  68'  N.  Zon.  Between 
88°  18'  and  89°  20'  E. 

Rajmahal,  raj-ma-haV ,  "the  royal  residence," 
an  ancient  city  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
Ganges,  in  the  district  of  Bhagulpoie,  188 
miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  It  has  fallen  into 
decay,  the  modern  town  consisting  only  of  one 
street.  Lat.  25°  2'  N.  Lon.  87°  50'  E.-  The 
railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  passes  through 
this  town. 

Rajpootana,  raj-poo-ta'-na,  an  extensive  tract 
of  W.  India,  comprising  several  states  with  an 
area  of  114,390  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
17,000,000.ia^.  Between  23°  55'  and  29°  57'  N. 
Lon.  Between  70°  5'  and  77°  40'  E. 

Raleigh,  the  chief  town  of  North  Carolina, 
U.S.,  in  Wake  county,  150  miles  S.VV.  from 
Richmond.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  the 
streets  being  wide  and  laid  out  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  It  contains  a  handsome  state- 
house,  a  court-house,  gaol,  governor's  house, 
market-house,  theatre,  and  state  bank,  with 
several  churches  and  schools.    Fop.  4780. 

Rambervillers,  ram'-ber-vil'-lai,  a  town  of 
I'rance,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  15 
miles  N.E.  from  Epinal.  It  contains  some 
churches,  and  a  large  public  library.  Manf. 
Linen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware,  and  hosiery. 
^3 
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Coarse  v/oollcn  goods  and  hardware  are  also 
made,  and  the  town  has  an  active  trade  in  corn, 
hops,  hemp,  and  iron  goods.    Fop.  5000. 

Kambouillet,  ram-bu-oo'-e-ijai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise, 
18  miles  S.W.  from  Paris.  It  has  a  royal 
chateau,  in  which  Charles  X.  took  refuge  before 
he  went  into  exile,  in  1830.  Fop.  4200.— It 
has  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Chartres. 

Rameseeam,  ram'-es-e-ram',  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  Hindostan  and  Ceylon. 
Ext.  17  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
2  miles.  It  has  a  remarkable  temple,  celebrated 
in  Hindoo  mythology.  Fop.  4288.  Lat.  9°18'  N. 
Lo7i.  79°  15'  E. 

Ramghije,  ram-goor',  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  India,  situated  on  the 
Dummoodah  river,  207  miles  N.W.  from  Cal- 
cutta. Lat.  23°  43'  N.  Lon.  85°  30'  E.— 'Ihe 
District  has  an  area  of  8524  square  miles,  and 
a  population  estimated  at  372,216. 

Ramgurh,  ram-goor',  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
Rajpoot  territory  of  Seypoor,  97  miles  N.E.  from 
Ajmere.    Fop.  10,000. 

Ramillies,  ram'-e-lees,  (Fr.  ra-me'-t/ai),  a 
village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South 
Brabant,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Brussels.  Fop. 
750. — It  is  noted  for  a  victory  gained  here,  in 
1706,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  commanded  by  Marshal 
Villeroi. 

Ramnuggur,  ram'-nug-ger,  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Punjab,  64  miles  N  .W.  from  Lahore,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Chenab. — The  Sikh  forces 
were  defeated  here  by  the  British  in  1848. 

Ramnuggur,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
district  of  Sarum,  near  the  frontier  of  Nepaul, 
125  miles  N.W.  from  Patna.    Fop.  9490. 

Rampoor,  ram-poor',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Rampoor  territory,  an  extensive 
tract  surrounded  by  the  districts  of  Mora- 
dabad,  Bareilly,  and  Pilleebheet,  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kosilla 
river,  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  nabob 
Fyzoolah  Khan,  and  some  other  good  houses; 
but  is  chiefly  composed  of  houses  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  sun,  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  28°  47'  N.  Lon.  79°  4' 
E. — The  District  has  an  area  of  720  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of 320,000.  Lat.  Between 
28°  30'  and  29°  11'  N.  Lon.  Between  78°  55' 
and  79°  30'  E. 

Ramree,  ram-re',  an  island  of  British 
Burmah,  belono'ing  to  the  province  of  Aracan, 
lying'  60  niiies^^S.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aracan  river.  Ext.  50  miles  long  with  an 
average  breadth  of  15.    {See  Aracan.) 

Ramsbuhy,  rams'-her-e,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Wiltshure,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Salisbui-y. 
Fop.  2533. 

Ramsden,  rams'-den,t\\o  pirishes  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  neither  of  them  with  a 
population  above  500. 

Ramsey,  rdm'-se,  a  market-town  of  England^  j 
in  Huntingdonshire,  formerly  noted  for  ai 
wealthy  Benedicthie  abbey,  of  which  there  arej 
now  but  very  few  remains.  It  is  10  miles  N.B,I 
from  Huntingdon,  and  the  lake  Ramsey  merel 
is  in  its  neighbourhood.    Fop.  4500.  1 

Ramsey,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of' 
Man,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  bay,  14 
miles  N.E.  from  Douglas.    It  has  a  chapel  and 
court-house.    Fop.  2800. 

Ramses-,  an  island  of  Wales,  lying  off  the  W. 
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extremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  3  miles  S.W.  from 
St.  David's  Head.    Ext.  About  2  miles  long. 

Ramsgate,  rdms'-gait,  a  market  and  seaport- 
town  of  En<?land,  in"'Keiit,  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent artificial  harbour,  and  also  as  a  fashionable 
resort  for  sea-bathing,  situated  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Can- 
terbury. Its  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  chapel  of  ease  and 
district  church,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, market  and  custom-houses,  barracks, 
assembly-rooms,  baths,  dispensary,  and  hos- 
pital. But  the  harbour  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  town.  It  consists  of 
two  immense  piers,  one  of  which  is  about  3000 
feet  in  length,  and  the  other  about  1500,  which 
extend  from  the  coast  into  the  sea,  and  bend 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  inclose  a  circular 
area  of  48  acres,  a  narrow  entrance  being  left 
between  the  extremities  of  the  piers.  It  is  the 
largest  artificial  haven  in  England,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  guarded  by 
batteries.  There  is  a'lighthouse  at  its  entrance. 
The  pier  forms  a  very  delightful  promenade,  and 
is,  accordingly,  the  fkvourite  walk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  visitors.  The  sea-views  are  very  fine, 
and  in  clear  weather  the  cliffs  of  Calais  may  be 
seen,  though  they  are  30  miles  distant.  Boat- 
building, shipbuilding,  and  rope-making  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Pop. 
11,S65. — Ramsgate  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque 
port  of  Sandwich.  Vast  quantities  of  provisions 
are  brought  into  the  harbour  in  small  boats 
from  the  French  coast. 

Ramstadt,  Upper  and  Lowee,  ram'-stat, 
two  contiguous  towns  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  situated  on  the  Modau,  5 
miles  S.E.  from  Darmstadt.  Fop.  Of  both 
towns,  3600. 

Ramteak,  ram-teeh',  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
territory  of  Nagpore,  21  miles  N.E.  from  Nag- 
pore,  containing  several  temples.  It  is  visited 
by  many  pilsrriras  and  devotees  in  the  course  of 
the  year.    Lat  21°  24'  N.    Lon.  79°  22'  E. 

Ranai,  or  Oeanai,  ra'-na-e,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  situ- 
ated W.  from  Mani,  and  about  70  miles  N.W. 
from  the  N.  extremity  of  Hawaii.  Ext.  20 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles.  Pop. 
20,400.    Lat.  20°  51'  N.    Lo)i.  185°  23'  E. 

Ran-cagua,  ran'-ca-gwa,  a  city  of  Chili,  in 
the  province  of  Santiago,  situated  on  the  Rapel 
river,  40  miles  S.  from  Santiago,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.   Pop.  Not  known. 

Ran^on,  ran'-sawng,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne, 
situated  on  the  Gartempe,  22  miles  N.  from 
Limoges.   Pop.  1972. 

Randazzo,  rand-dat'-so,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Catania.  Pop. 
7136. 

Randebs,  ran'-ders,  a  trading  town  of  Den- 
mark, in  North  Jutland,  situated  on  the  Guden, 
22  miles  N.  from  Aarhuus.  Man/.  Gloves, 
hosiery,  and  brandy  ;  shipbuilding  is  carried  on 
here  to  some  extent,  and  the  town  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn.    Pop.  9725. 

Randolph,  rdn'-dolf,  the  name  of  several 
counties  of  the  United  States.— 1.  In  the  north- 
west part  of  Virginia.  Area.  1484  square  miles. 
Pop.  5000.— 2.  In  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Area.  724  square  miles.  Pop. 
16,700.-3.  In  Illinois,  Area,  514  square  miles, 
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Pop.  17,000. — 4.  In  Georgia.  Area.  713  square 
miles.  Pop.  9500, — The  name  also  of  several 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5000. 

Raneegunge,  ra'-ne-goonj,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bancoora,  112  miles  N.W.  from  Cal- 
cutta. The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  iron  and 
coal.  Lat.  23°  35'  N.  Lon.  87°  10'  E.— It  is 
united  with  Calcutta  by  the  Great  North-West 
Railway  of  India. 

Raneupoor,  ra'-ne-poor,  a  manufacturing 
town  of  Scindc,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Hyderabad. 
Pop.  5000,  mostly  weavers. 

Rangoon-,  ran-goon,  a  fortified  city  of  British 
Burmah,  in  the  province  of  Pegu,  situated  on 
the  Irrawady  river,  47  miles  S.W.  from  Pegu, 
and  about  30  miles  from  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  rather  narrow,  but  straight,  and  paved  with 
brick.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  timber, 
and  raised  several  feet  from  the  ground.  It  con- 
tains several  handsome  pagodas.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Pop.  137,130. 
Lat.  16°  50'  N.  Lon.  96°  10'  E.-This  place 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1850,  and  in  1852 
it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  British. 

RANKiiN,  ran'-hen,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mississippi.  Area.  795  square  miles. 
Pop.  8000. 

Raphot*,  ra'-foe,  an  episcopal  see  and  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Lifford,  The  cathedral  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  bishopric  was  united  to  that  of 
Derry  in  1835.   Pop.  1214. 

Rapolla,  ra-pole'-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  th© 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  3  miles  S. 
from  Melfi.  Pop.  3524.— In  1851  this  place  was 
visited  by  an  earthquake. 

Rappahannock,  rdp'-pa-hdn'-noJc,  a  navi- 
gable river  of  Virginia,  which  rises  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  falls 
into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock were  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  troops 
during  the  American  war,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  in  both  of  which  the  Confederates 
were  victorious. 

Raptee,  rap-te',  a  river  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  It  rises  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and,  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  it  joins 
the  Gogra  river  in  the  district  of  Goruckpore. 

Raeitan,  rdr'-i-tdn,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
U.S.,  formed  by  two  branches,  which  unite 
about  20  miles  above  New  Brunswick.  It  flows 
by  New  Brunswick,  and,  gradually  becoming 
broader  and  deeper,  passes  Amboy,  and  then 
enters  Raritan  Bay,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.— Also  a  township  of  New  Jersey,  20  miles 
from  Trenton.    Pop.  3200. 

Ras,  o-as,  a  "headland,"  the  prefix  to  the 
names  of  numerous  capes  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Ras  Eli  Khyma,  Jce'-ma,  a  fortified  maritime 
town  of  Arabia,  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
50  miles  S.W.  from  Ras  Mussendum.  It  stands 
on  a  sandy  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  bat- 
teries. This  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
depredations  of  the  pirates  who  inhabit  the 
coast,  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  British,  Pop, 
Not  known.   Lat.  25°  49'  N.    Lon.  56°  4'  E. 

Rasgead,  rats'-grad,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Rust- 
chuck.  Pop.  6000.— The  Turks  were  defeated 
before  this  place     the  Russians  in  1810, 
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Rastadt,  ra'-sfat,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  situated  on  the  Murg',  14 
miles  S.W.  from  Carlsruhe.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  built  of  red  sandstone,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  margraves  of  Baden,  with 
several  churches  and  chapels,  an  orphan-house, 
lyceum,  town-house,  a  seminary  for  Roman 
Catholic  schoolmasters,  and  several  schools. 
Manf.  Carriages,  tire-arms,  mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments,  hardware,  starch, 
snuff,  chicory,  and  papier-mache  goods.  Pop. 
6350, — This  place  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated 
diplomatic  conferences.  During-  one  of  these, 
hi  1798-99,  two  of  the  representatives  of  France 
were  assassinated.  It  has  a  station  on  the  rail- 
way from  Basle  to  Manheim. 

Ratcliffe,  rat'-klif,  a  chapelry  of  Middle- 
sex, about  2^  miles  E.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London.  Pop.  16,874. 

Rath,  riith,  a  "  hill"  or  "  mound,"  a  prefix  to 
names  of  numerous  unimportant  places  in  Ire- 
land. 

Rathangan,  rath'-an-gan,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  5  miles  N.W.  from 
Kildare.   Poj).  738. 

1»ATHCOOLE,  rdth'-Tcooly  three  parishes  of  Ire- 
land, in  Leinster  and  Munster,  none  with  a 
population  above  1500. 

Rathcormack,  ratJi-kor'-mdk,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the 
Bride  river,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Cork.  Pop. 
447. 

Rathenatj,  ra' -te-nou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  Havel,  42  miles 
W.  from  Berlin.  It  consists  of  a  new  and  old 
town,  of  which  the  latter  is  inclosed  by  walls. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
earthenware,  spirits,  and  gloves.  Pop.  5750. 
The  Swedes  were  defeated  here  by  the  Prussians 
in  1675. 

Rathkeale,  rath'-Jceel,  a  market-town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  situated  on 
the  Deel  River,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Limerick, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  poor-law  union  district,  and  contains  a 
parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
nonconformists,  a  court-house,  hospital,  dispen- 
sary, gaol,  and  barracks.   Pop.  5152. 

Rathlin  Island,  rdth'-lin,  an  island  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Antrim  county,  Ireland,  about  3 
miles  N.W.  from  Fairhead.  Ext.  About  6  miles 
long  and  1  broad.   Pop.  453. 

Ratibor,  ra'-te-bor,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Prussian  Silesia,  44  miles 
S.E.  from  Oppeln.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
stuffs,  hosiery,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
8993.  It  was  the  capital  of  an  old  principality 
£)f  the  same  name. 

Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg-,  rdi'-is-hon  (Germ. 
rai'-gens-boorg),  a  city  of  Bavaria,  situated  on 
the  Danube,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Regen, 
67  miles  N.E.  from  Munich.  It  is  surrounded 
with  an  earthen  rampart,  but  the  fortifications 
are  not  strong  enough  to  render  it  tenable 
against  an  army.  Though  built  of  stone,  it  has 
all  the  defects  of  an  old  town,  the  streets  being 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  high  and 
old-fashioned.  The  best  edifices  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St.  Emmeran,  the  for- 
mer a  venerable  Gothic  pile,  and  the  latter  a 
large  building  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  con- 
taining a  number  of  good  paintings  ;  the  town- 
house,  an  old  and  gloomy-looking  structure,  in 
which  the  diet  of  the  German  empire  was  held 
from  1662  to  1806j  the  episcopal  residence,  the 
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palace  of  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  for- 
merly the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  Haidplatz,  where  tournaments  were 
given  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  churches  and  chapels,  a  school 
of  art,  a  large  public  library  and  museum,  a 
botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. Manf.  Tobacco,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
leather,  hardware,  firearms,  and  soap;  there 
are  also  extensive  dockyards  for  building  boats 
and  lighters  to  ply  on  the  river.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  with  the  towns  situ- 
ated on  the  Danube.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  great  length,  connecting  Ratisbon 
with  its  northern  suburb,  called  Stadt-am-Hof. 
Pop.  485,895.  This  place  was  long  the  capital 
of  Bavaria,  and,  till  1806,  was  a  free  imperiid 
city.  In  1524  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of 
Germany  assembled  here,  and  formed  a  league 
against  the  Protestants;  and  here,  in  1809, 
Napoleon  I.  was  wounded  in  a  battle  in  which 
he  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat. 

Ratzebueg,  ratz'-hoorg,  the  chief  town  of  a 
small  prineipality  of  the  same  name,  belonging 
to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Part  of  the  town, 
which  stands  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ratze- 
burgen  Lake,  14  miles  S.  from  Lubeck,  belongs 
to  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg.  Pop.  3250,— The 
Lake  is  6  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile. — The  Principality  has  an 
area  of  143  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
16,855. 

Ravee,  ra-ve',  one  of  the  "  five  rivers"  of  the 
Punjab,  which  rises  near  Chumba,  and,  after  a 
course  of  450  miles,  joins  the  Chenab  about  35 
miles  N.  from  Mooltan. 

Ravenglass,  rai'-ven-glass,  a  seaport- town 
of  England,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle,  in  the 
parish  of  Muncaster.  Pop.  Of  parish,  580.  it 
has  oyster-fisheries,  and  a  station  on  the  White- 
haven and  Furness  Railway. 

Ravenna,  rd-ven'-na,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio,  on  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal, 
near  the  Cuyahoga,  120  miles  N.E.  from  Colum- 
bus. Pop.  2500.  It  has  a  woollen  manufac- 
tory. 

Ravenna,  ra-ven'-na,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Emilian  provinces,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Montone,  42  miles  S.E.  from  Ferrara.  The 
situation  is  pleasant,  but  the  climate  is  un- 
healthy, from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground 
which  surrounds  the  city.  Its  most  interesting 
objects  are  the  numerous  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  it  possesses,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Theo- 
doric  and  the  Porta  Aurea,  a  splendid  gate  of 
marble,  built  by  the  Romans.  The  cathedral  is 
a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  some  fine  paintings  by  Guido. 
It  was  founded  in  the  4th  and  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
century.  The  church  of  St.  Vitale  is  also  a 
magnificent  building,  erected  in  imitation  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
now  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  church  called 
Santa  Maria  Rotonda,  is  very  ancient,  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  both  built  by  the  empress 
Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
the  church  of  Apollinaris  in  Elasse,  built  by 
Theodoric  on  the  site  of  the  old  port  of  Ra- 
venna, and  adorned  with  marble  pillars  brought 
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from  Constantinople ;  the  tomb  of  Dante ;  a  pil- 
lar commemorating"  the  death  of  Gaston  de 
Foix  and  the  victory  of  Louis  XII.  of  France 
over  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1512;  the  mausoleum  of 
Placidia,  containing  the  tombs  of  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  III. ;  a  public  library  and  museum, 
with  some  hospitals  and  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Manf.  Silks  principally. 
Fop.  67,303.— Ravenna  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  and  naval  station  by  Augustus.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  west  under 
Honorius  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently  the  metropolis  of  the 
dominions  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  successors.  About  555  it  was  made  the  chief 
city  of  an  exarchate  belonging  to  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  and  after  falling  under  the 
power  of  Astolphus,  king  ofLombardy,  for  a  few 
years,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  continued 
to  be  an  appanage  of  the  Papal  dominions  until 
1860,  when  the  delegation  of  Ravenna  became  a 
portion  of  the  Emilian  provinces,  and  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of 
Sardinia,  as  king  of  Italy. 

Ravensburg,  ra'-vens-hoorg,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wurtemburg,  23  miles  N.E.  from 
Constance.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs, 
paper,  chocolate,  silk  goods,  and  sealing-wax. 
Fop.  4600. 

Ravensbourne,  rai'-vens-hurn,  a  river  of 
England,  in  Kent,  which  runs  into  the  Thames. 

Ravenstondale,  rai'-ven-ston-dail,  a  town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Westmoreland,  9 
miles  S.E.  from  Appleby.   Pop.  1264. 

Ravierres,  ra-ve-air',  a  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  31 
miles  S.E.  from  Auxerre.   Pop.  1300. 

Ravitz,  or  Rawitsch,  rd-vitch,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  situated  near 
the  confines  of  Silesia,  55  miles  S.  from  Posen. 
It  is  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  is  entered 
by  four  gates.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  the 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  well  paved.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  leather,  linen,  tobacco,  and  salt. 
Pop.  10,018. 

Rawden,  raw'-den,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Bradford.    Manf.  Woollen  goods.    Pop.  2576. 

Ray,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  Mis- 
souri.   Area.  503  square  miles.    Pop.  14,100. 

Raz,  Point  du,  raz,  a  headland  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finistere,  28  miles  S.W. 
from  Brest.    Lat.  48^  2'  N.    Lon.  4°  44'  W. 

Raza,  rd'-sa,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
situated  close  to  Branca,  and  midway  between 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Nicolas.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bare  rock  frequented  by  sea  birds. 

Re,  rai,  a  small  island  lying  off  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  opposite  to  La  Rochelle,  and  forming 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente. 
Ext.  18  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
2  miles.  Pop.  16,618.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  English  in  1627,  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  the  French  Protestants 
besieged  in  Rochelle. 

Reading,  red'-ding,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Kennet,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  38  miles  W.  from  London.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  but  its  principal  streets  are 
spacious  and  well  paved.  The  town  contains 
four  churches  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  Roman  Catholic 
thapel,  an  assize-hall,  a  tQwn-hall,  county  gaol. 
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a  building  called  the  Public  Hall  containing  a 
library,  museum,  news-rooms,  and  rooms  for 
the  mechanics'  institute,  and  literary  and 
scientific  society,  a  free  grammar-school,  and 
other  educational  establishments,  a  theatre,  and 
baths.  Of  the  once  celebrated  abbey  of 
Reading,  which  occupied  an  area  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  nearly  half  a  mile,  nothing  now 
remains  but  fragments  of  massive  walls,  com- 
posed of  flint  and  gravel.  Manf.  Silk  fabrics, 
ribbons,  floor-cloth,  canvas,  beer,  and  iron 
goods,  with  biscuits.  The  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  districts  is 
considerable.  Pop.  25,043.  The  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal  connects  this  town  with  Bristol. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Archbishop  Laud  was  born  here  in  1573. 

Reading,  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.,  situated  on  the  Schu^'lkill,  50 
miles  N.W.  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  and  some 
schools,  a  large  edifice  for  the  public  offices,  and 
several  churches.  Manf  Hats,  muslins,  nails, 
earthenware,  leather,  beer,  wine,  iron  and  brass 
goods,  gun-barrels,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Pop.  23,161. — Also  the  name  of  various  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Realejo,  rai-a-lai'-ho,  a  town  of  Central 
America,  in  Nicaragua,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
30  miles  N.W.  from  Leon.  It  is  a  large  town, 
with  some  churches,  and  a  hospital  surrounded 
by  a  very  fine  garden.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour.  Pop.  About  5000.  Lat.  12°  34'  N. 
Lon.  87°  5'  W. 

Re  CAN  ATI,  rai-ka-na'-te,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  old  Papal  delegation  of  Macerata,  15  miles 
S.  from  Ancona.  It  has  a  town-hall,  and  a 
handsome  Gothic  cathedral  rich  in  works  of 
art.    Pop.  18,853. 

Redditch,  red'-ditch,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Birmingham.  Marf.  Needles,  of  which 
70,000,000  are  said  to  be  made  weekly,  fishing- 
hooks,  and  hooks  and  eyes.    Pop.  5441. 

Redon,  red'-awng,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  llie-and-Vilaine,  situated  on 
the  Vilaine,  36  miles  S.W.  from  Rennes.  Manf. 
Serge.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  here  to 
some  extent.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.    Pop.  5943. 

Red  River,  or  Natchitoches,  natch' -i-totch' 
es,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rises  about 
lat.  35°  N.,  lon.  103°  W.,  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  1500  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi,  in 
Louisiana,  U.S.,  130  miles  N.W,  from  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  31°  10'  N.,  lon.  91°  48'  W. 

Red  River  Settlement,  is  in  British  N". 
America,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winni- 
peg.—It  was  founded  in  1813  by  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk.  Pop.  About  6522. 

Redruth,  red'-rooth^  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  8  miles  S.AV. 
from  Truro.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
one  long  street,  and  owes  nearly  all  its  impor- 
tance to  the  neighbouring  mines  of  tin  and 
copper.  Pop.  11,504. — Near  this  town  is  a  hill 
called  Carnbrae,  on  which  are  some  Druidical  re- 
mains. It  is  connected  with  Hayle  by  the  West 
Cornwall  Railway.  It  contains  a  church,  and 
chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  town-hall,  court-house,  market-house, 
with  a  handsome  clock-tower,  a  theatre,  and  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution.  It  is  tho 
head  of  a  poor-law  union  district. 
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Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  an  extensive 
inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  divides  Arabia 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  It  extends 
in  aN.W.  direction  from  the  Strait  of  Babel- 
mandeb  to  Suez,  where  it  is  only  60  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Mediterranean,  the  isthmus 
between  these  seas  forming-  the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
Ext.  About  1490  miles  long",  with  a  breadth  not 
exceeding  200  miles  in  any  part.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  sea  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  it  bears,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  colour  of  its  waters  to  warrant  the  appella- 
tion. It  was  called  '*  Mare  Rubrum"  by  the 
Romans.  Formerly  it  was  the  principal  route 
for  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has 
now  again  become  a  part  of  the  direct  route 
between  Europe  and  India.  A  submarine  tele- 
graphic cable  has  been  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  to 
connect  India  with  Europe. 

Rees,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  12  miles 
S.E.  from  Cleves.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  tobacco,  hats,  and  leather.  Fop.  3500. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1614,  and 
by  the  French  in  1678. 

Regalbuto,  rai-gal-hoo'-fo,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Catania,  25  miles  N.  W.  from 
Catania.    Fop.  6400. 

Re  gen,  rai'-gen,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Bohmer-Wald,  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and,  after  a  course  of  70  miles,  falls 
into  the  Danube  opposite  Regensburg  or 
Ratisbon. 

Regensburg.    {See  Ratisbon.) 

Reggio,  red'-jo,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  situated  on  a  strait  which  separates 
Sicily  from  the  m-^inland,  9  miles  S.E,  from 
Messina.  Its  public  edifices  are  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Manf.  Silk 
fabrics,  with  gloves,  hosiery,  and  other  articles 
woven  from  the  byssus  or  filaments  found  in  a 
particular  kind  of  shell-fish,  known  as  the  Piwwa 
Marina.  It  has,  besides,  an  export  trade  in 
wine,  citron,  olives,  and  oil.  Fop.  30,577. 
— fleggio  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1783.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Agathocles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
philosophers  Hipparchus  and  Hippias. 

Reggio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Modena,  situated 
near  the  river  Crostolo,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Modena.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  many  of 
them  are  bordered  with  arcades  or  piazzas.  The 
only  public  edifices  of  interest  are  the  cathedral, 
with  its  paintings,  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Ghiara,  that  of  the  Augustine  friars ;  the 
town-house,  the  theatre,  and  the  Porta  Nuova. 
It  also  contains  an  excellent  public  library,  a 
museum,  and  an  old  castle.  Manf.  Silk  goods, 
hempen  fabrics,  and  articles  in  horn,  wood,  and 
ivory.  Fop.  50,317. — Ariosto  and  Correggio 
were  bo'-n  here. 

Regla,  rai'-gla,  a  fortified  town  of  the  island 
of  CuDa,  forming  a  suburb  of  Havannah,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  on  which  it  stands. 
Fop.  8000. 

Uegnitz,  raih'-nitz,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which, 
after  a  naviu'able  course  of  35  miles,  falls  into 
the  Main  below  Ramberg. 

Re  FIN  A,  rai'-na,  a  town  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Schwerin,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Lubeck.  Fop. 
2579. 
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Reichenau,  ri'-ke-nou,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Koniggratz.  Manf, 
Linen  and  woollen  fabrics  Foj).  4500.  Also 
the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  in  Ger- 
many. 

Reichenau,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
grand-duchv  of  Baden,  situated  in  the  W.  part 
of  Lake  Constance,  called  the  Untersee,  5  miles 
N.W.  from  Constance.  F.xt.  3  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  half  a  mile.   Fop.  1460. 

Reichenbach,  ri'-ken-lak,  the  name  of 
several  towns  in  Germany,  the  largest  being  in 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  11  miles  S.W. 
from  Zwickau.  Manf  Woollen  fabrics,  cash- 
meres, cotton  and  linen  stuffs.    Fop.  8200. 

Reichenberg,  ri'-Jcen-bairg,  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  situ- 
ated on  the  Neisse,  58  miles  N.E.  from  Prague. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  royal  and  normal 
school,  and  a  theatre.  Marf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  stuffs.    Fop.  13,184. 

ReichenhalT/,  ri'-ken-hal,  a  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Saal,  66  miles  S.E,  from  Munichc 
There  are  large  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Fop.  3000. 

Reichstadt,  rike'-stat,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
45  miles  N,E,  from  Prague,  Fop.  2130,— It 
was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1818,  for  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I. 

Reigate,  ri'-gait,  a  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  Surrey,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Mole,  17  miles  E,  from  Guild- 
ford. It  stands  on  a  substratum  of  white  sand, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  has  a 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
literary  institution,  a'  free  gr?.nimar-schoo], 
town-hall,  and  a  market-house.  Fop.  9975. — 
There  is  a  cave  beneath  the  site  of  a  castle,  of 
which  there  are  now  no  remains,  in  which  the 
barons  are  said  to  have  met  to  arrange  the 
articles  of  Magna  Charta, 

Reims.    {See  Rheims.) 

Reinach,  ri'-nak,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Aarau. 
It  has  some  calico-printing  works.    Pop.  2853. 

Reinerz,  ri'-nairtz,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, 52  miles  S.W.  from  Breslau.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  and  leather. 
Fop.  2450. 

Rembang,  rem'-hang,  a  large  and  populous 
town  of  Java,  on  the  north  coast,  59  miles  N.E. 
from  Samarang.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Dutch 
residency  or  province  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
About  460,000. 

Remibemont,  rem'-eer-maivnt,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  situ- 
ated on  the  Moselle,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Epinal. 
Manf  Cotton  goods,  muslins,  paper-hangings, 
lace,  and  hardware.   Fop.  5500. 

Remlingen,  rem'-Ung-en,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  Lower  Franconia,  11  miles  W.  from  Wurz- 
burg.   Fop.  1100. 

Remo,  St.,  rai'-mo,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Oneglia.  It 
has  a  coasting  trade  in  fish,  oil,  and  fruits.  Fop. 
10,000. 

Remscheid,  rem'-sJiide,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  18  miles  S.E.  frotn  Dusseldorf.  Manf. 
Chiefly  hardware.   Fop.  16,412. 

Remus  AT,  rem'-oo-aa,  a  market-town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  42  miles  S.E. 
from  Valence.    Fop.  700, 

Kemy,  St.,  rai'-vie,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  3IoiUhs  of  the  Kliouc,  4ei 
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miles  N.W.  from  Marseilles.  Manf.  Silk  and 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  634S. 

Renaix,  ren'-ai,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Kast  Flanders,  22  miles  S.W.  from 
Ghent.  Manf.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
stuffs,  chicory,  and  tobacco.    Po^.  14,100. 

Kenan,  St.,  ren'-aivng,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  depaitmeut  of  Finistere,  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Brest.    Fop.  1233. 

E-ENCHEN,  rai)i'-ken,  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the 
Eench,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Offenburg.  Fop. 
2600.— The  French  defeated  the  Austrians  here 
in  1796,  and  entered  Suabia.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  Basle  and  Mnnheim  Railway. 

Rkndsbi'rg,  rencls'-hurg,  a  fortified  town  of 
Denmark,  situated  on  the  Eyder,  20  miles  W. 
from  Kiel.  It  stands  partly  on  an  island  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Kiel  canal,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fortifications,  which  were 
dismantled  in  1852,  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  two  churches,  an  arsenal,  large  bar- 
racks, several  schools,  including  a  military 
academy,  a  custom-house,  town-hall,  three  hos- 
pitals, and' several  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
liouse  of  correction.  Manf.  Earthenware, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  stockings.  Fop.  11,500. — 
This  place  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1643,  and 
by  the  Prussians  in  1848. 

Renfrew,  ren'-froo,  an  ancient  royal  burgh 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Cart  and  Clyde,  5  miles 
IS;  W.  from  Glasgow.  It  is  meanly  built,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  street,  from  which  several 
lanes  diverge.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
grammar-school,  Blythwood  school,  a  library, 
and  athena3um.  Manf.  Silk  goods  and  mus- 
lins. There  are  large  bleaching-works  close  to 
the  town,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Fop.  3412. — On  the  castle-hill  stood  a 
palace  built  by  Robert  II.,  of  which  not  a  vestige 
now  remains.  Renfrew  is  connected  with  the 
river  Clyde  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Renfrewshire,  ren'-froo-sheer,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  E.  by  Lanarkshire,  S.  by  the 
county  of  Ayr,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  divides 
it  from  Dumbartonshire.  Area.  234  square 
miles.  Besc.  Diversified  with  hill  and  dale  and 
with  wood  and  water.  The  hilly  or  more  ele- 
vated district  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  It 
forms  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the  county-; 
but  it  contains  no  rugged  or  lofty  mountains. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  county  is  formed  of 
gently-rising  hills,  interspersed  with  woods  and 
winding  valleys,  watered  by  clear  and  sparkling 
rivulets.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Clyde, 
the  White  Cart,  Black  Cart,  Gryfe,  and  Rotten 
Burn.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  and  grass.  A  great 
part  of  the  county  consists  of  admirably  managed 
dairy  farms.  Miyierals.  Coal,  lime,  and  free- 
stone. Manf.  Cotton  stuffs  and  shawls.  Tl.e 
inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  weaving 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
county.    Fop.  77,661. 

Reni,  ren-e',  a  market-town  of  Turkey,  in 
Moldavia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube,  10  miles  E.  from  Galatz. 
Fop.  7500. 

Rennes,  ren,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  llle-and-Vilaine,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  lUe-and-Vilaine,  62 
miles  N.  from  Nant.  s.  The  Vilaine  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by 
three  bridges.  The  part  on  tlie  left  bank  is 
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called  the  Lower  town,  and  that  on  the  right 
the  Upper  town ;  the  latter  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  forms  the  finest  and  most  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city.  It  has  several  fine 
f-quares,  and  three  pleasant  public  walks,  called 
the  Thabor,  the  Mail,  and  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  with 
a  facade  flanked  by  lofty  towers,  the  churches 
of  St.  Sauveur  and  Toussaints,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  was  the  house  in  v/hicli  the  par- 
liament of  Brittany  used  to  assemble,  the  town- 
hall,  the  arsenal,  a  college,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  a  normal  school,  school 
of  artillery,  museum,  hospital,  theatre,  large 
barracks,  baths,  public  library,  and  a  university- 
academy  lor  seven  departments.  Manf.  Sail- 
cloth, thread  and  yarn,  earthenware,  stockings, 
cordage,  hats,  liqueurs,  glue,  starch,  wax,  and 
linen  goods.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Fop. 
45,485.  Lat.  48°  T  N.  Loru  1°  36'  W.— In 
1357  this  place  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Reno,  rai'-no,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  Tuscany,  and,  after  a  course 
of  75  miles,  enters  the  Po  di  Primaro,  14  miles 
S.  from  Ferrara. 

Rensselaer,  ren'-se-ler,  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.S.  Area.  636  square  miles.  Fop.  75,000. 

Requena,  rai-kai' -na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  39  miles  W.  from  Valencia. 
The  streets  are  straight  and  the  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  well  built.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  It  contains  three  churches, 
a  town-hou3e,  formerly  a  convent,  a  hospital, 
and  barracks.  Manf.  Silk  goods  of  various 
kinds,  serge,  and  brandy.    Fop.  11,020. 

Requista,  re-kes'-ta,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron,  22  miles  S.  from  Rodez. 
Fop.  4207. 

Reshd,  reshd,  the  capital  of  Ghilan,  in  Persia, 
about  6  miles  from  its  port,  Enzelli,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  150  miles  N.W.  from  Teheran. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  town  con- 
tains large  and  excellent  bazaars,  but  it  swarms 
with  beggars.  It  imports  manufactured  goods, 
and  exports  silk,  fruits,  and  gall-nuts.  Fop. 
Estimated  at  50,000. 

Resina,  rai-se'-na,  a  town  of  Naples,  built 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Herculaneum, 
5  miles  S.E.  from  Naples.    Fop.  12,557. 

Retford,  East,  ret' ford,  a  market-town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Idle,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  37 
miles  N.E.  from  Nottingham.  The  name  East 
Retford  is  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
town  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  that  on  the  left  bank  being  called  West 
Retford.  A  suburb  on  the  S.  side,  lately  built, 
is  called  South  Retford.  The  entire  town  con- 
tains two  churches,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  free  grammar-school,  a  handsome 
town-hall,  market-place,  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Manf  Paper,  leather,  and  carriages.  Fop.  2932. 

Rethel,  rai'-fel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes,  situated  on  the 
Aisne,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Mezieres.  Manf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  hats,  and 
leather.    Fop.  7312. 

iihrYLY',  ret'-e,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  6  miles  S  E.  from  Turnhout, 
Fop.  2300. 

Retimo,  ret'-i-mo,  a  seaport-town  of  Turkey 
ill  Europe,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
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of  Candia,  or  Crete,  38  miles  W.  from  Candia. 
It  has  a  trade  iii  wine,  soap,  and  oil.  Fop. 
8000. 

Reunion,  Ile  de  la..    {See  Bourbon.) 

Reus,  rai'-oos,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
Smiles  M.W.  from  Tarragona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  contains  several 
churches,  with  a  fine  town-house,  barracks, 
hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  Man/.  Silk  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  hats,  brandy,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  25,000. 

Reuss,  roiss,  a  principality  of  Central  Ger- 
many, consisting-  of  two  isolated  districts, 
separated  by  a  part  of  Sax e- Weimar,  and  politi- 
cally divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as 
Reuss-Greitz  and  Reuss-Schleitz.  The  former, 
which  consists  of  the  lordships  of  Greitz  and 
Burg-,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Reichenfels,  has 
an  area  of  130  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  42,130;  while  the  latter,  which  comprises  the 
principality  of  Gera,  the  most  N.  of  the  isolated 
districts  mentioned  above,  the  lordships  of 
Schleitz  and  Lobenstein,  and  the  bailiwick  of 
Saalburg,  has  an  area  of  460  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  115,000.  Both  parts  are  well 
wooded  and  hilly,  and  traversed  by  the  Saale  and 
Elster.  Pro.  Corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  hops, 
flax,  hemp,  and  timber.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared  on  the  fine  pasture  lands  of  the  princi- 
pality. Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  and 
salt.  Man/.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron 
goods,  earthenware,  and  beer.  Lat.  Between 
50^  23'  and  51°  3'  N.  Lon.  Between  11°  28'  and 
12°  20'  E. 

Reuss,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  rises  on 
the  S.  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and,  after  a 
course  of  30  miles,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Reutigen,  roi' -tin-gen,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Bern. 
Fop.  723. 

Reutlingen,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in 
Wurtemberg,  situated  on  the  Echatz,  20  miles 
S.  from  Stuttgart.  Manf,  Woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuff's.  Fop.  13,449.— This  town  was  the 
first  that  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Suabia. 

Revjsl,  rev'-el,  a  strongly-fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  Bsthonia,  situated 
on  a  small  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  200  miles 
S.W.  from  St,  Petersburg.  The  harbour  is  ex- 
cellent, and  well  defended  by  batteries.  The 
town  is  for  the  most  part  irregularly  built. 
The  town  proper,  which  is  enclosed  by  walls,  is 
called  the  Domberg.  Without  the  walls  are  two 
suburbs.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  a 
government  house,  theresidence  of  the  governor, 
an  admiralty,  a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  founded 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  a  theatre,  a 
public  library,  a  military  academy,  and  several 
schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods,  leather,  hosiery,  pins  and 
needles,  earthenware,  and  gunpowder.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  cannon  foundry,  and  a 
large  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  timber. 
Fop.  28,000.  Lat.  59°  26'  N.  Lo)i.  24°  45'  E. 
—  t  his  town  was  founded  by  ValdemarlL,  king 
of  Denmark,  in  1218,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  In  ]710  it  was  taken  from 
Sweden  by  the  llussiims,  who  destroyed  its  road- 
steads in  1854,  by  sinking  large  blocks  of  stone 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Anglo-French 
fleet,  whilst  blockading  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
13altic  during  the  same  year.  It  was  at  one 
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time  the  great  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
for  the  trade  with  Novgorod. 

Rhvel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  29  miles  S.E.  from 
Toulouse.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods, 
stoL-kings,  tiles,  leather,  brandy,  and  caps. 
Fop.  5386. 

Revello,  rai-vaU'-lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Coni.  It  stands 
on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Po.    Fop.  53C-0. 

Reveee,  re-vair'-ai,  a  town  of  Italv,  in  I>om- 
bardy,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  17 
miles  S.E.  from  Mantua.    Fop.  7500. 

Revigny,  re-veen'-ye,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meuse,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Bar-le-Duc.    Fop.  1500. 

Re  VILLA  Gigedo,  rai-veeV-la,  gig'-e-do,  a 
large  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America. 
Ext.  50  miles  in  length  and  25  in  breadth.  Lat. 
Between  55°  6'  and  55°  55'  N.  Lon.  131°  25'  W. 
— Also  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
300  miles  S.  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the  S.  head- 
land of  Lower  California,  North  America.  Lat. 
19°  15'  S.   Lo7i.  110°  W. 

Rewah,  ru-ah',  a  state  of  Hindostan,  situated 
to  the  E.  of  Bundelcund,  and  S.  of  the  province 
of  Allahabad.  Area.  9327  square  miles.  Fop. 
Estimated  at  1,500,000.  Lat.  Between  23°  25' 
and  25°  15'  N.  Lon.  Between  81°  and  82°  50'  E. 
— Also  a  Town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of 
the  above  district,  72  miles  S.W.  from  Allahabad. 
Fop.  7000. 

Reykiavik,  or  Retkjavik,  ri'-Tci-a-vik' ,  the 
chief  town  of  Iceland,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Faxefiord,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island.  It 
has  an  observatory,  a  library,  a  church,  and 
residences  for  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and 
other  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the  island.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  Icelandic  Society.   Fop.  900. 

Rhkims,  rds,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  situated  on  the  Vesle, 
in  a  fine  plain,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Chalons. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  walls.  The 
ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a 
pleasant  promenade.  The  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  wide  and  straight,  but  in  some 
quarters  they  are  winding  and  narrow.  The 
town  has  six  gates,  which  are  approached 
through  spacious  and  shady  avenues  leading  to 
the  city.  The  most  remarkable  public  building 
is  the  cathedral,  a  vast  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th 
century,  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that 
style  of  architecture  in  France.  The  church  of 
St.  Remy  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  its 
architectural  beauty,  and  the  lofty  spires  with 
which  it  is  adorned.  The  other  buildings  are 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  town-hall,  which  con- 
tains the  public  library,  and  the  old  gate  of 
Mars,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  it 
contains  a  college,  some  seminaries  for  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  a  theatre,  baths,  four  hospitals, 
and  several  charitable  institutions.  Manf, 
Cotton  and  woollen  stufts  of  all  kinds,  with 
carpets,  cordage,  soap,  leather,  hats  and 
stockings,  biscuits.  Fop.  55,803. — Clovis  was 
baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  this  place,  after  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac,  in  496.  Philip  Augustus  was 
crowned  here  in  1179,  and  all  his  successors 
till  the  revolution  of  1830,  with  the  exception 
of  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon  1.,  and  Louis  XVill. 
Many  councils  have  been  held  herej  and  before 
the  revolution  of  1793,  Rheims  had  a  celebrated 
university. 
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Rhetnberg,  rine'-bairg,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  Fop. 
2361. 

Khein-e,  rine-e{r),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, 22 miles  N.W,  from  Munster,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  castle,  a  hospital,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
chicory,  and  leather.    Pop.  2319. 

Rheinsberg,  vines' -hairq,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  48  miles  N. 
from  Potsdam.  It  has  a  royal  castle,  in  which 
Frederick  the  Great  passed  his  youth.  Jt  is 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Fop.  2349. 

Rheinthal,  rine'-tal,  {i.e.  "the  valley  of  the 
Rhine"),  a  district  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  St. 
Gall,  lying-  along  the  Khine,  from  the  Lake  of 
Constance  to  the  old  lordship  or  district  of 
Sax. 

Rhenish  Bavaria.    {See  Bavaria.) 
Rhenish  Hessen.   {See  Hi^sse-Darmstadt.) 
Rhenish  Prussia.    {See  Germany,  Prus- 
sia.) 

Rhine,  rm«,  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
formed  by  three  head  streams,  called  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Rhine,  which  issue  from 
various  sources  in  the  Alps,  between  Mount  St. 
Gothard  and  Mount  Julien  in  the  S.  and  highest 
part  of  Switzerland,  at  a  height  of  7650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  course  its  volume  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  a  surprising  number  of  rivulets 
and  mountain  torrents.  After  flowing  through 
Switzerland,  it  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  receiving  the  Aar  and  various  other 
rivers,  between  Schaff'hausen  and  Basle,  and  the 
Neckar  and  the  Maine  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
and  the  Moselle  on  that  of  France,  with  many 
other  tributaries  before  it  reaches  Cologne. 
Continuing  its  course  to  the  north,  it  enters 
the  Netherlands,  and  turning  to  the  west 
divides  into  two  great  branches,  a  few  miles 
below  Emmerich,  of  which  the  southern  takes 
the  name  of  the  Waal  or  Whaal,  and  receives  the 
Maas  or  Meuse,  when  it  becomes  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  flows  into  the  German  Ocean,  under 
the  latter  name,  by  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam,  and 
Williamstadt.  The  northern,  or  smaller  branch, 
is  further  divided,  first  above,  and  afterwards 
below  Arnheim;  and  the  name  of  Rhine  is 
finally  retained  by  a  small  and  sluggish  stream, 
which  passes  Utrecht  and  Leyden  in  its  way  to 
the  North  Sea,  which  it  enters  by  several 
branches,  having  a  delta  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  European  river.  From  its  source  to  Basle 
it  is  called  the  Upper  Rhine,  from  Basle  to 
Cologne  the  Middle  Khine,  and  from  Cologne  to 
its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea  the  Lower 
Rhine.  It  has  a  direct  course  of  about  380 
miles;  and,  with  its  windings,  about  850.  Its 
basin  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  80,000  square 
miles. 

Rhine,  Circles  of  the  Lower  and  Upper, 
two  divisions  of  the  German  empire,  abolished 
in  1806. 

Rhine,  Lower,  a  department  in  the  N.E.  of 
France,  consisting  of  the  N.  part  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Alsace,  and  forming  an  oblong  tract, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Bavaria,  S.  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  W.  by 
those  of  the  Vosges,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle. 
Area.  1757  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  hilly  and  well  wooded 
in  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondisse- 
ments,  named  after  their  chief  towns,  Stras- 
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bourg,  Saverne,  Schelestadt,  and  Weisconbourg, 
Strasbourg  being  the  capital  of  the  whole  de- 
partment. Fro.  Corn,  tobacco,  beetroot,  lin- 
seed, and  seeds  producing  oiJ,  hops,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  hemp.  Geese  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  for  making  the  pics  for  which  Stras- 
bourg is  so  famous.  Minerah.  Iron  and  coal. 
Manf.  Important  and  numerous.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  hardware,  fire-arms, 
cutlery,  paper,  paper-hangings,  leather,  and 
beer.    Fop.  m,b7'L 

Rhine,  Upper,  another  department  in  the 
N.E.  of  France,  of  an  oblong  form,  the  Khine 
flowing  along  its  eastern  limit,  and  the  long 
chain  of  the  Vosg'^s  extending  on  its  western 
side,  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  that  river. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  the  Doubs  and  Switzerland,  E.  by  Baden,  and 
W.  by  the  departments  of  the  Vosges  and  Upper 
Saone,  Area.  1502  square  miles.  Desc.  Well 
wooded  and  fertile.  It  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements,  which  are  named  alter  their 
chief  towns,  Colmar,  Altkirch,  and  Belfort. 
Colmar  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Fro.  Various  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  beetroot, 
madder,  linseed,  and  hemp.  Minerals.  Silver, 
lead,  iron,  coal,  asphalte,  and  granite.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,  hard- 
ware, canvas,  clocks,  watches,  paper-hangings, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  spirits.    Fop.  515,808. 

Rhinns,  or  KuiNs,  of  Galloway,  rim,  a 
peninsula  of  Scotland,  in  Wigtonshire,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Luce  Bay  and 
Loch  Ryan.  Ext.  28  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2  to  5.  Area.  116  square 
miles.  It  terminates  in  the  S.  in  the  Mull  of 
Galloway, 

Rhoda,  ro'-da,  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nile,  opposite  Cairo,  containing  the  pacha's 
gardens  and  the  famous  Nilometre.  Ext.  2 
miles  long. 

Rhode  Island,  rode^  one  of  the  United 
States,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  mainland  E. 
of  Connecticut,  and  several  islands  in  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Massachu- 
setts, S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  the  Connec- 
ticut. Area.  About  1300  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  surface  of  the  state  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  except  in  the  N.W.,  which  is  hilly  and 
rocky.  liioers.  The  Pavytucket,  Providence, 
Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood  rivers.  Cli- 
mafe.  Milder  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  the 
cold  of  winter  being  less  intense  and  the  heat 
of  summer  less  oppressive.  Pro.  The  soil  is 
generally  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tillage. 
Some  of  the  finest  cattle  that  can  be  found  in 
New  England  are  reared  in  this  state,  and  corn, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  in  some  places  wheat,  are 
produced.  There  are  numerous  dairy  farms  in 
all  parts  of  Rhode  Island,  and  butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  Fruit  thrives, 
especially  the  apple,  and  cider  is  made  for  ex- 
portation, the  orchards  yielding  more  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  The  shores 
and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  3Iinerals.  Iron 
ore  is  lound,  as  well  as  copper  ore  and  coal. 
Manf.  These  consist  chiefly  of  iron  goods, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  paper,  oils, 
spirits,  and  straw  bonnets.  Fop.  About  175,000. 
Lat.  Between  41°  18'  and  42°  1'  N.  Lon.  Between 
71°  6'  and  71°  55'  W. 

Rhode  Island,  the  island  from  which  the 
above  state  takes  its  name,  is  situated  in  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  near  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
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JExt.  17  miles  long-,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
4  miles.    Lat  41°  25'  N.    Lon.  71^  20'  W. 

Rhodes,  rodes,  an  island  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Uxt  46  miles  long-,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  10  miles.  Area.  About  420  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a 
range  on  which  grow  tliose  forests  of  pine  which 
supplied  timber  for  the  construction  of  the  an- 
cieiit  navies  of  the  Rhodians,  and  which  are  still 
in  great  demand  for  shipbuilding.  Beneath  this 
range  rises  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  on  which  vines 
are  raised,  which  produce  the  perfumed  wine  so 
much  prized  by  the  ancients.  The  country 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  hills,  forming 
the  greater  portion  of  the  island,-  slopes  gra- 
dually down  to  the  sea,  and  being  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  luxuriant  crops.  Pro.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  left  in  an  uncultivated  state,  but  the 
soil,  which  is  naturally  fertile,  produces  corn, 
olives,  pomegranates,  lemons,  wine,  wax,  honey, 
and  figs.  Man/.  Silk,  shoes,  red  leather,  and 
amber.  Exp.  Wax,  honey,  figs,  and  other 
fruits.  Im}).  Colonial  produce,  woollen  fabrics, 
iron,  nails,  shot,  soap,  cordage,  hardware,  coals, 
horses,  cattle,  carpets,  and  corn.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  30,000.  Lat.  Between  35°  50'  and  36° 
28'  N.  Lon.  Between  27°  4U'  and  28°  15'  E.— 
In  ancient  times  Rhodes  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others  by  its  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  naval  power.  It  was  among  the 
last  which  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was 
allowed  even  to  enjoy  the  forms  of  liberty  till 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  1310  the  island  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  who  baffled  every  effort  made  by 
Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
to  drive  them  from  the  island,  and  held  it  until 
they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it  by  Solyman 
the  Great,  in  1522,  after  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable sieves  recorded  in  history. 

Rhodes,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  above 
island,  standing  at  its  N.E.  extremity.  At  a 
distance  it  presents  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  but  on  entering,  scarcely  anything  is 
found  to  correspond  with  the  expectations  that 
the  apparent  beauty  of  its  appearan  e  has  raised. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  whiding,  and  irregular, 
while  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  many  of  them  with- 
out occupants.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  former  church  of  St.  John,  the  palace  of 
the  grand  masters,  and  a  convent,  all  large  and 
massive  buildings,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. There  are  several  churches  in  the  city, 
which  have  been  converted  into  mosques,  and  a 
large  hospital  is  used  by  the  Turks  for  a  granary. 
Of  all  these  buildings  the  old  palace  is  the 
largest  and  most  handsome.  The  suburbs, 
occupied  by  the  Greek  inhabitants,  are  very 
beautiful,  consisting  of  good  stone  houses,  with 
gardens  well  stocked  with  all  the  fruits  of  the 
climate.  Rhodes  has  two  good  harbours,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  mole,  running  out  obliquely  into 
the  sea.  The  two  extremities  are  defended  by 
towers,  distant  800  feet  from  each  other,  the 
tower  at  the  end  which  projects  into  the  sea 
being  round,  and  about  120  feet  in  height,  while 
that  at  the  other  end  is  square  and  connected 
with  the  fortifications  that  surround  the  city. 
There  is  a  liglithouse  on  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  mole.  Manf.  Red  leather  and  shoes.  Fop. 
About  15,000,  of  whom  8000  aro  Turks  and 
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3000  Jews. — The  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
a  statue  of  bronze,  70  cubits  high,  which  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  harbour.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  227  e.g.,  and  when  the  Saracens 
became  masters  of  the  island,  they  knocked  it 
to  pieces,  and  sold  the  fragments  to  a  Jew  of 
Edessa,  about  650,  nearly  900  years  after  its 
fall.  Rhodes  is  looked  upon  as  an  impregnable 
fortress.  In  1522  it  capitulated  to  the  Turks 
under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

Rhodez,  or  RoDEz,  ro'-dai,  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  76 
miles  N.E.  from  Toulouse.  It  is  a  gloomy 
place,  with  narrow  and  dark  streets,  many  of 
which  are  composed  of  old  wooden  houses,  with 
the  upper  stories  projecting  considerably  be- 
yond those  immediately  below  them.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral,  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful windows  of  stained  glass,  and  a  lofty  bell- 
tower,  and  it  also  possesses  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  town-house,  a  hospital,  a  large  public  library, 
an  exchange,  several  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  including  a  college  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
public  baths.    Fop.  11,856. 

Rhoe,  Mickle,  Roe,  or  Rooe,  ro,  one  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
mainland  at  the  head  of  St.  Magnus  Bay.  £xt. 
About  3  miles  long  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
Fop.  189. 

RhoxVe,  rone,  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Europe, 
which  rises  in  the  Rhone  Glacier,  Switzerland, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Furca,  only  5  miles  from 
the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  a  height  of 
5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  in 
a  W.  direction  through  a  long  and  wide  valley 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  and  after 
being  augmented  in  volume  by  the  waters  of  a 
number  oi  mountain  streams,  it  passes  through 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Flowing  southwards  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake,  it  receives  the 
Saone  and  other  streams,  and  discharges  itself, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  650  miles,  by  tlsree 
mouths,  into  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  Its  basin  has  an  area  of 
30,000  square  miles. 

Rhone,  a  department  in  the  S.E.  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Saone- 
and-Loire,  E.  by  those  of  the  Ainand  Isere,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  that  of  the  Loire.  Area.  1078 
square  miles.  Besc.  Covered  by  those  ranges 
which  connect  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges, 
culminating  in  the  peak  of  Tarare,  about  4500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  department 
is  divided  into  two  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Lyons  and  Villafranche, 
the  former  being  the  capital  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict. Fro.  Corn  and  wine,  some  of  which  is 
excellent.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  and  copper. 
Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  goods,  linen,  glass,  paper, 
and  hats.   Fop.  662,493. 

Rhone  Glacieb,  one  of  the  grandest  glaciers 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  car. ton 
Valais. 

Rhone,  Mouths  of  the,  a  maritime  depart- 
ment in  the  S.E.  of  France,  formed  of  a  part  of 
Provence,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the 
departments  of  the  Gard,  the  Vaucluse,  and  the 
Var.  Area.  1971  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous in  some  parts,  and  intersected  by  mar.-hes 
and  lagoons  in  others.  It  is  divided  into  three 
arrondi&sementSj  named  after  their  chief  towns. 
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Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Pro.  The 
soil  is  dry,  and  requires  constant  irrigation.  It 
produces  corn,  silk,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are 
reared  on  the  marshes  and  pasture-lands,  and 
fishing  is  followed  on  the  coast.  Minerals. 
Marble  and  salt.  Mavf.  White  soap,  olive-oil, 
chemicals,  essences,  and  perfumes.  Sugar- 
refining,  brandy-distilling,  and  sulphur-refining 
are  also  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  de- 
partment.  Pojo.  507,112. 

Khos,  row,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
Wales,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
600. 

Ehuabon",  or  Rtjabon",  re-a'-hen,  a  town  and 
parish  of  N.  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Denbigh.   Fop.  of  parish.  14,343. 

Ehyl,  rily  a  village  of  N.  Wales,  in  Flint- 
shire, 5  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Asaph.  Fop.  2965. 
—It  has  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Kailway. 

Khyns,  or  RiNNS  of  Galloway.  {See 
Ehinns  of  Galloway.) 

EiAZAN,  re-a-zan'^  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  in  Russia  in  Europe, 
situated  on  the  Oka,  110  miles  S.E.  from  Mos- 
cow. It  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  churches,  with  a  cathedral,  and  resi- 
dences for  the  governor  and  the  arelibishop,  a 
hospital,  ecclesiastical  college,  gymnasium,  and 
school  of  design.  Manf.  Woollen  iroods,  canvas, 
glass,  and  hardware.  Fop.  21,419,  Lat.  54° 
68'  N.  ion.  39°  20'  E.— The  Govkknment  has 
an  area  of  16,216  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  1,427,299.  Its  chief  products  are  hops,  to- 
bacco, rye,  fruit,  and  garden  stuffs. 

EiBBLE,  rib'bel,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  the  W.  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea  below  Preston,  in  Lancashire. 

EiBEAUViLLE  ve'-ho-veel,  a  commune  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Ehine,  8  miles,  N.  from  Colmar.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods,  chiefly  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Fop.  7181. 
— It  has  a  station  on  the  Strasburg  Eailway. 

EiBEMONT,  reeb'-mawnt,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Laon.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics. 
Fop.  3220. — Condorcet  was  born  here  in  1743. 

EicCARTON",  rik' -kar-ton,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  situated  on  the  Irvine, 
about  2  miles  S.  from  Kilmarnock.  The  parish 
contains  some  coal-mines  and  brick-fields. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods.    Fop.  5629. 

EicciA,  rit'-cha,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Molise,  13  miles  S.E,  from 
Campobasso,  It  contains  several  churches,  and 
has  some  sulphur-springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop,  7595. 

EiCHBOROUGH,  rich'-hur-o,  known  as  Ritupce 
or  Ad  Fortum  Eitupis,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  and  principal  station  of  the  Eomans.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  to  the  N.  of  the 
castle,  on  a  site  which  has  since  been  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  It  is  2  miles  N.W.  from  Sand- 
wich, but  no  traces  of  the  town  are  now  to  be 
found.  The  remains  of  the  castle,  consisting 
of  a  wall  about  11  feet  in  thickness,  have  alone 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ocean. 
It  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Danes  in 
1010. 

Richelieu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment Indre-and-Loire,  situated  on  the  Mable, 
33  miles  S.W.  from  Tours.   Manf,  Sugar  and 
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brandy.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  fruit,  corn,  and  vegetables.    Fop.  2601. 

Richelieu,  St.  John,  Chambly,  or  Sokel 
River,  sor'-el,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Champlain  in  a  N.  direction, 
and,  after  a  course  of  92  miles,  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Lake  St.  Pierre,  close  to  the  town 
of  Richelieu. 

Richelieu  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  S.W.  entrance  of 
Lake  St.  Pierre,  nearly  100  in  number. 

Richland,  rich'-land,  a  county  in  the  N.  of 
Ohio,  U.S.  Area.  463  square  miles.  Fop. 
31,158. — Also  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  5000. 

Richmond,  rich'-mond,  a  town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Surrey,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London.  It  is  a  spot  of 
great  celebrity,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  from  having  been  the  seat  of  a  royal  palace 
during  several  centuries.  No  remains  of  this 
palace  exist  in  the  present  day,  its  site  being 
occupied  by  several  houses.  The  town  was 
originally  called  Sheen,  but  its  name  was  changed 
to  Richmond  by  Henry  VII.,  in  1499,  when  he 
built  a  new  palace  there  to  replace  the  old  palace 
of  Sheen,  which  had  been  accidentally  burnt  down 
in  that  year.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  Kich- 
mond  and  its  vicinity  has  long  been  the  theme 
of  general  admiration,  and  has  attracted  a 
number  of  families  of  distinction  to  the  place, 
whose  seats  render  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
remarkably  gay,  and  add  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance.  The  town  extends 
about  a  mile,  or  more,  np  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
rising  gently  from  the  Thames;  while  the 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  substantially 
built  of  brick,  and  encompassed  with  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  consists  of  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Among  its  monuments 
is  one  to  Thomson,  the  poet,  and  another  to 
Kean,  the  actor.  There  are  several  almshouses 
in  the  town ;  while  on  Richmond  Hill  stands 
the  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture. 
The  Thames  is  crossed  hereby  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  of  five  semicircular  arches.  Fop.  10,926. 
— Richmond  Paek,  properly  so  called,  adjoins 
the  town,  and  has  a  circuit  of  8  miiles.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  deer,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wall.  It  was  formed  by  Charles  I.,  and  was 
then  called  the  New  Park  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Old  Park,  which  was  attached  to  the  palace, 
and  which  now  forms  a  dairy  farm  once  occu- 
pied by  George  III.  Several  ornamental  build- 
ings were  erected  here  by  Caroline,  the  queen  of 
George  II.,  and  among  them  is  an  observatory 
built  from  designs  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  amply  provided  with  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  old  park  extends  along  the  Thames 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which  are  open 
to  the  public  during  the  summer  months,  and 
which  were  united  to  it  by  George  III. 

KiCHMOND,  a  market-town  and  borough  of 
England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
situated  on  the  N.  declivity  of  a  lofty  eminence 
rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  42  miles 
N.W.  from  York.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
market-place,  town-hall,  and  assembly  rooms, 
a  celebrated  free  grammar-school  founded  by 
C^ueeu  Elizabeth,  with  a  new  school-house  built 
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by  subscription,  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Tate,  one 
of  the  head  masters  of  the  school,  a  school  be- 
long-in^ to  the  corporation,  another  for  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, and  a  literary  and  scientific  society.  It 
also  has  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  district. 
Manf.  Iron  and  brass  goods,  leather,  and  cor- 
daj?e.  Pop.  4290.  This  town  gave  the  title  of 
earl  to  Henry  VII.,  and  gave  that  of  duke  to  the 
Lennox  family,  descended  from  Charles  Lennox, 
natural  son  of  Charles  IL 

Richmond,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States.— 1.  In  the  north  part  of 
Georgia,  ^rea.  313  square  miles.  Pop,  21,284. 
— 2.  In  New  York,  occupying  all  Staten  Island. 
Area.  63  square  miles.  Fop.  25,492, — 3.  In  the 
south  part  of  North  Carolina.  Area.  648  square 
miles.  Fop.  11,000,-4.  In  Virginia.  Area. 
200  square  miles.   Pop.  7000. 

Richmond,  a  city  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  James  river,  150  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  opposite  Mancliester,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  two  bridges.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  erected  into  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy  on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
legislature  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  May, 
1861.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  a  handsome 
capitol  or  state-house,  a  city-hall,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
an  armoury,  a  penitentiary,  a  court-house,  a 
gaol,  and  numerous  churches  for  different  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  It  has  also  a  statue  of 
Washington,  by  a  French  sculptor  named 
Houdon,  in  a  magnificent  hall  in  the  State-house, 
There  are  several  educational  establishments  in 
the  city,  the  chief  of  which  are  Hampden 
Sydney  College,  and  the  colleges  of  Richmond 
and  St.  Vincent.  Manf.  Iron  goods  of  every 
description,  paper,  tobacco,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  made  here,  and  cannon 
in  a  large  foundry  which  belongs  to  the  go- 
vernment. A  canal  with  three  locks  is  cut  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  terminating  at  the 
town  in  a  large  basin.  It  has  an  extensive  in- 
land trade,  and  its  foreign  commerce  in  corn, 
tobacco,  and  flour  is  considerable.  Pop.  37,910. 
Lat.  37°  33'  N,  Lon.  77°  23'  W.— Also  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

RiCKMANSwoRTH,  rick'-mans-wevth,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire, 
situated  on  the  Colne,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Hert- 
ford. Manf.  Straw-plait,  flour,  and  paper.  Fop. 
4873. 

RiETi,  re-ai'-te,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  42  miles  N.E.  from  Rome.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  town-house,  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal 
palace,  and  several  handsome  churches  and 
convents.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics  and  glass. 
Fop.  14,224. 

RiEux,  re'-u(r),  several  parishes  and  towns  in 
France,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

RiEZ,  re'-ai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Alps,  situated  on  the  Colos- 
tiquc,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Digne.  Pop.  2386.— 
This  town  stands  on  the  site  of  a  colony  founded 
by  the  Romans. 

Riga,  ri'-ga,  or  re'-pa,  a  city  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  the  capital  of  Livonia,  situated 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  and  305  miles  S.W. 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  large  plain  ou  the 
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Dwina  or  Duna,  which  is  crossed  here,  in 
summer,  by  a  bridge  of  pontoons.  During  the 
winter  the  river  is  crossed  on  the  ice.  The 
town  stands  on  the  right,  the  suburbs  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Without  being  a  regular 
fortress,  Riga  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
the  town  being  surrounded  with  walls  flanked 
with  bastions,  and  otherwise  defended  by  nume- 
rous batteries  and  outworks.  The  entrance  of 
the  river  is  protected  by  the  fortress  of 
Dunamunde.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
principal  are  the  town-house,  the  exchange,  the 
house  of  assembly  for  the  estates  or  repre- 
sentatives of  Livonia,  the  arsenal,  the  hospital 
of  St.  George,  the  Catharinenof,  a  large  bomb- 
proof warehouse,  a  theatre,  a  public  library, 
academy,  museum,  observatory,  and  a  society 
for  the  study  of  Lithuanian  literature.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
tower,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  harbour.  Besides  this  there  are  several 
other  churches  for  members  of  the  Greek  faith, 
protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Next  to  St. 
Petersburg,  Riga  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  in  the  Russian  Empire,  The  export 
trade  is  chiefly  managed  by  English  and  Scotch 
houses;  the  principal  articles  being  timber, 
flax,  hemp,  and  corn,  leather  sailcloth,  and  fish. 
The  manufactures  are  insignificant ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  soap,  starch,  and  brandy.  Fop.  72,136. 
Lat.  56°  55'  i^.    Lon.  24°  E. 

Riga,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
W.  of  New  York,  140  miles  W.  from  Utica. 
Fop.  2500. 

Riga,  Gulp  of,  a  deep  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
between  the  coasts  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia. 

RiGHi,  THE,  re'-ge,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  8  miles  from  Schwyz. 
Height.  5905  feet, 

RiGNANO,  reen-ya'-no,  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4500. 

Rimini,  re'-me-^ie^  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Forli,  situated  on  the  Marecchia,  31 
miles  S.E.  from  Ravenna.  Its  streets  are 
straight,  and  contain  several  churches  and 
family  mansions  built  of  marble.  The  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  a  fine  edifice  of  the 
15th  century,  is  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
sculptures,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  town  also 
contains  several  valuable  remains  of  buildings 
raised  by  the  Romans,among  which  are  the  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  beautiful  triumphal 
arch  and  bridge  of  white  marble  built  more  than 
1800  years  ago,  but  still  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation.  There  is  a  fortress  erected  by  ihe 
Malatesti,  the  lords  of  Rimini,  with  large  bar- 
racks annexed  to  it.  Manf.  Silk,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Foi^.  About  33,272. — Rimini, 
formerly  called  Ariminium,  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  and  formed  at  one  time  a  small  indepen- 
dent republic. 

RiNGwooD,  ring' -wood,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Hampshire,  situated  on 
the  Avon,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  26 
miles  S.W.  from  Winchester.  It  is  noted  for 
its  breweries,  which  supply  strong  beer  and  ale 
of  excellent  quality.  Fop.  3751.— The  town  is 
ancient,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Dorchester 
branch  of  the  South- Western  Railway. 

RiNTELN,  rin'-teln,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  situated  on  the  Weser,  30  miles 
S.W.  from  Hanover.    Fop.  3461. 

Rio,  re'-Oi  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  numeroiis 
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towns  in  Brazil,  with  populations  varying  be- 
tween 4000  and  11,000. 

Kio  Aribo,  a' -re-bo,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Mexico.  Area.  66,000  square 
miles.   Pop.  9849. 

]liOBAMBA,  NuEVO,  re-o-bam'-ba,  a  town  of 
Ecuador,  S.  America,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Andes,  64  miles  N.E.  from  Guayaquil.  The  old 
town  was  almost  ruined  by  the  eruptions  of  the 
volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  in  1698  and  1746 ;  and  in 
1797  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
new  town  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient 
situation,  about  5  miles  S.  from  the  site  of  the 
old  town.   Fop.  Estimated  at  16,000. 

Rio  Branco,  or  Fahimx,  pa-re-ma ,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  lat.  3°  N.  and  Zow.  64°  VV.,  and,  after 
a  course  of  850  miles,  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro, 
nearly  90  miles  below  Barcellos. 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.    (See  Rio  Grande.) 

Rio  das  Mortes,  or  Roncador,  reo  das  mor- 
tals, a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  which  joins  the  Araguay  or  Grande 
near  Anadia,  240  miles  N.  from  Goyaz,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles. 

Rio  DE  JAifEiRO,  re'-o  ja-nai'-ro  (Port,  re-o' 
dai  zha-nai'-eer-o),  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Brazil,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  and 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
provinces  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes, 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  VV.  by  San 
Paulo.  Area.  About  15,000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar  in  great 
abundance,  which  is  accordingly  one  of  its  chief 
exports.  The  other  products  are  coffee,  cotton, 
maize,  rice,  indigo,  cacao,  and  timber  used  by 
cabinet  makers.  The  country  is  mountainous, 
and  is  well  wooded  and  watered.  Pop.  About 
1,200,000,  of  whom  half  are  negroes.  Lat.  Be- 
tween 21°  45'  and  23°  15'  S.  Lon.  Between  40° 
63'  and  44°  40'  W. 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  a  city  of  South  America, 
and  the  capital  of  Brazil,  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  a  large  bay  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Brazil.  The  town 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  close  to  the  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  several  high  mountains  which  rise 
behind  it.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
well  paved,  and  have  excellent  footpaths,  though 
they  are  extremely  dirty.  The  numerous  con- 
vents and  churches  are,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, well  built,  while  others  represent  them 
as  being  gloomy  in  appearance,  and  loaded  with 
ornaments  executed  without  taste.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Francisco  is  adorned  with  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass.  Parallel  with  the  beach 
runs  the  main  street,  called  Rua  de  Direita, 
from  which  other  streets  branch  off  at  right 
angles,  and  are  intersected  by  others  at  regular 
distances.  The  imperial  palace  is  near  the 
beach,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
landing  place,  which  is  within  sixty  yards  of  its 
entrance.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
naval  and  military  arsenal,  a  public  hospital,  a 
national  library,  an  exchange,  a  prison,  colleges, 
and  other  educational  establishments.  It 
also  possesses  several  scientific  institutions, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  theatre.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  from  the  Corco- 
vado  Mountains  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  by  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  brought  across  a  valley 
to  the  S.  of  the  town  on  two  tiers  of  arches,  each 
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about  45  feet  in  height.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled for  capaciousness,  and  the  security  which 
it  affords  to  vessels  of  every  description.  The 
entrance  into  it  from  the  sea  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  point  to  point :  it  afterwards 
widens  to  about  three  or  four  miles,  and  is  com- 
manded in  every  direction  with  heavy  batteries ; 
all  the  numerous  little  islands  with  which  the 
channel  is  studded  being  crowned  with  forts 
armed  with  heavy  artillery.  The  city  is  the 
chief  mart  of  Brazil,  and  especially  the  pro- 
vinces of  Minas  Geraes,  San  Paul,  Goyaz, 
Matto  Grono,  and  Panama.  The  mining  dis- 
tricts, being  most  populous,  require  the  greatest 
proportion  of  goods  required  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  in  return  send  the  mo.st  valu- 
able articles  of  commerce ;  hence  innumerable 
troops  of  mules  are  contitmally  travelling  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  those  districts.  Imp, 
These  consist  chiefly  in  immense  quantities  of 
dried  beef,  tallow,  hides,  grain,  salt  provisions, 
flour,  household  furniture,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  oil, 
sulphur,  woods,  slaves,  wine,  and  oil.  Exp. 
Cotton,  sugar,  rum,  ship-timber,  various  fine 
cabinet-woods,  hides,  tallow,  indigo,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloths.  Among  the  more  precious  ar- 
ticles are  gold,  diamonds,  topazes  of  various 
colours,  amethysts,  tourmalines,  chrysoberyls, 
aqua-marinas,  and  wrought  jewelry.  Pop, 
About  296,136,  slaves  inclusive.  Lat.  22°  56'  S. 
Lon.  43°  15'  W. 

Rio  del  Norte.    {See  Rio  Grande.) 

Rio  del  Rey,  re'-o  del  rai,  a  river  of  W. 
Africa,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Old  Calabar 
river,  and  falling  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Lat, 
4°  40'  N.    Lon.  of  its  mouth,  8°  45'  E. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  re'-o  gran'-dai,  a 
maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  the  Atlantic,  W,  by  the  province  Ceara, 
and  S.  by  Parahiba.  Area.  31,230  square  miles. 
Besc.  Level  near  the  coast,  and  uneven  inland. 
Pro.  Brazil-wood,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  drugs, 
salt,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle.  Pop, 
100,000.  Lat.  Between  4°  45'  and  7°  45'  S.  Lon. 
Between  35°  and  38°  40'  W. 

Rio  Grondh  or  Jeba,  a  river  of  W.  Africa, 
rising  in  lat.  11°  20'  N.,  and  lon.  11°  W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Casamanza 
and  the  Nunez  rivers,  opposite  the  Bissagos 
Islands.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  immense 
ant-hills,  and  the  country  which  it  waters  is 
populous. 

RiojA,  La,  re-o' -ha,  a  state  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  inclosed  by  the 
states  of  Cordova,  Catamarca,  San  Luis,  and 
San  Juan,  and  the  republic  of  Chili.  Area. 
About  146,000  square  miles.  Pop.  34,500.  Lat. 
Between  25°  and  31°  S.  Lon.  Extending  from 
66°  20'  westward  to  the  Andes.— Its  Chief 
Town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  365  miles 
N.E.  from  Valparaiso,  in  Chili.  Pop.  400.  Lat. 
29°  2'  S.    Lon.  67°  50'  W. 

RioM,  re'-om,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  8  miles  N.  from 
Clermont.  The  dark  colour  of  its  houses,  built 
of  basalt,  gives  it  a  dull  and  gloomy  appearance. 
It  was  once  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  still 
has  a  small  arsenal ;  but  its  ramparts  are  now 
planted  with  trees,  and  serve  as  a  promenade. 
Its  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  court- 
house, formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Auvergne,  the  corn-market,  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  a  column  to  the  memory  of  General 
Desaix,  the  theatre,  and  public  fountains.  Mavf, 
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Lir.en  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  and  brandy. 
I'op.  10,863— It  is  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  of 
Tours. 

Rio  Min-o,  me'-no,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  in  Carlisle  Bay. 

RiON,  or  RioNi.    {See  Phasis.) 

Rio  Negko,  or  Paeaita,  nai'-gro,  pa-ra-na',  a 
river  of  Brazil,  S.  America,  the  principal  tribu- 
tary of  the  Amazon,  which  after  a  course  of 
about  1000  miles,  it  joins  near  the  town  of  Barra 
de  Eio  Negro,  or  Manoas,  in  lat.  2°  50'  S.,  Ion. 

69°  20'  ^y. 

Rio  Negko,  Limat,  or  Castj,  a  river  of  S. 
America,  forming  the  whole  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  territory  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  Patagonia.  It  rises  in  the 
Chilian  Andes,  and,  after  a  course  of  600  or 
700  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lat. 
41°  55'  S.,  Ion.  62°  4'  W. 

RioNEEO,  re-o-nai'-ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  20  miles  N.W. 
from  Potenza.  Manf.  Chiefly  wooden  boxes 
for  tobacco  and  snuff.   Top.  12,051. 

RiPA,  re -pa,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  ponulation 
above  3500. 

RiPAGLiA,  or  RiPAiLLE,  vB-paV-ye-a,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Savoy, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Geneva.  Amadeus  Vlil. 
duke  of  Savoy,  abdicated  the  throne  and  retired 
to  a  convent  in  this  village,  now  a  farmhouse, 
in  1434.  In  1439  he  was  called  to  the  Papal 
chair  under  the  title  of  Felix  V.  He  held  this 
for  ten  years,  when  he  again  retired  to  Ripaille 
resigning  in  favour  of  Nicholas  V. 

lliPLEY,  rip'-le,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  20 
nnlcs  N.W.  from  York.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway.  Fop.  1558.— The 
name  of  several  other  small  places  in  England. 

Ripley,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Indiana,  ^rea.  439  square  miles.  Fop.  19,054. 
— Another  in  Missouri.  Area.  1080  square 
miles.   Fop.  4000. 

RiPON,  ri/9'-o«,  a  city  and  borough  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the 
Ure,  23  miles  J^.W.  from  York.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
narrow  and  crooked  lanes.  The  cathedral  is  a 
large  and  venerable  Gothic  structure,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  proportioned  churches 
in  England.  The  chief  public  buildings,  besides 
the  cathedral  and  Trinity  Church,  and  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists  of  different  deno- 
minations, are  the  public  rooms,  the  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1553,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  and  almshouses.  The 
public-rooms  comprise  a  town-hall,  assembly- 
rooms,  news-rooms,  dispensary,  library,  and 
an  apartment  used  by  the  members  of  the 
mechanics*  institute.  Manf.  Formerly  spoons 
and  woollen  goods  of  excellent  quality  were 
made  at  Ripon.  At  present  they  consist  of 
saddle-trees,  leather,  iron  and  brass  goods,  and 
steam-engines.  Fop.  of  borough,  6172. — It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Porteous. 

RiPOSTO,  re-pos'-to,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  on  the  the  E.  coast,  17 
miles  N.E.  from  Catania.   Fop.  6531. 

RippoNDEN,  rip'-pon-den,  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  S.W. 
from  Halifax,  situated  on  the  Ryburn.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds.   Fop.  7500. 

RiSBOROUGH,  Peinces,  ris'-ho-ro,  a  small 
market-town  of  England,  ia  Buckinghamshire, 
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7  miles  S.  from  Aylesbury.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  is  said  to  have  had  a  house  in  the  town, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  town  has  obtained 
its  name.  It  has  a  church,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  a  small  market-house* 
Manf.  Chairs.    Fop.  2392. 

RiVA,  or  Reif,  re'-va,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  7 
miles  S.  from  Chiavenna.  It  has  a  castle,  a 
church,  and  a  monastery,  and  its  vicinity 
furnishes  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Manf, 
Paper,  and  Jews'  harps.    Fop.  2000. 

RivA,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Italy, 
chiefly  in  Piedmont,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Rive  de  Giee,  reev-de{r)  zhe'-ai,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  situated 
on  the  Gier,  15  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Etienne. 
Matf.  Glass,  steel,  silk  goods,  and  hardware. 
Fcrp.  14,202,  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway 
between  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne. 

RiVESALTES,  reev'-salt,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Perpignan.  Fop. 
4821. 

RivoLi,  re'-vo-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 

8  miles  W.  from  Turin.  Manf.  Woollens  and 
ribbon.    Fop.  5617. 

RivoLi,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  situated  on  the  Adige,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  Verona,  where  the  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1797. 

Rizah,  or  RizEH,  re'-za,  a  maritime  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  20  miles  E. 
from  Trebizond.  l/aji/".  Hempen  fabrics.  Fop, 
30,000. 

RoANNE,  ro'-an,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  situated  on  the  Loire,  45 
miles  N.W.  from  St.  Etienne.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  village,  as  its  streets  stretch  out  in 
various  directions  into  tlie  open  country,  and 
the  houses  on  the  outskirts  are  surrounded 
with  trees.  Manf.  Cotton  goods,  muslins, 
paper,  and  jewellery.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  large  trade  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town, 
and  corn,  wine,  timber,  coal,  and  charcoal.  Fop, 
17,398. 

Roanoke,  ro'-a-nolce',  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  U.S. — 
2.  Roanoe:e,  Little,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia. — 3.  Roanoke  Inlet,  a 
channel  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  U.S., 
which  leads  into  Albemarle  Sound. 

Roanoke,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Virginia.  Area,  322  square  miles.  Fop. 
8000. 

Roanoke  Rivee,  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
U.S.,  which,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  enters 
Albemarle  Sound  in  lat.  35°  58'  N.,  Ion.  76° 
56'  W. 

RoBEETSON,  roh'-ert-son,  a  county  of  North 
Tennessee,  U.S.  Area.  484  square  miles.  Vop. 
15,265. — Another  in  the  S.  part  of  Carolina. 
Area.  890  square  miles.    Fop.  13,000. 

RoccA,  rok'-ka,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  between  1000  and  5000. 

RocELLA,  La,  ro-cTiaU'-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  9 
miles  N.E.  from  Gerace.   Fop.  6139. 

Rochdale,  roch'-dail,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  situated  on  the  Roche,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  neat  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Manchester.  Its 
public  buildings  are  an  ancient  parish  church. 
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three  district  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
boroug:h,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
gra-'innar-school,  founded  in  1566,  with  other 
SL'hools,  assembly-rooms,  town-l.all,  literary  in- 
stitution, and  theatre.  Manf,  Flannels,  kerseys, 
coarse  calicoes,baizes,  fustians,  hats,  and  machi- 
nery. Pop  About  38,000.— It  has  a  station  on 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway ;  and  its  com- 
nicrce  with  towns  on  the  E.  and  W.  is  u^reatly 
facilitated  by  the  Kochdale  and  Bridgewater 
canals. 

ItOCHE,  roash,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, hi  Cornwall,  14  miles  N.E.  from  Truro. 
Fop.  1832. 

KocHE,  La.  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  nume- 
rous towns  and  villages  in  France,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  between  1000  and  3000. 

J  ocHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Savoy,  ,with  extensive  salt-works  in  its 
vicinity,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Geneva. 

l.locHiiFOET,  rosh'-for,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated 
on  tl'.e  Charente,  18  miles  S.K,  from  La 
Eochelle.  The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and 
laid  out  on  a  plan  of  perfect  regularity.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  square, 
planted  with  fine  elm  trees.  It  forms  the  third 
naval  station  of  France,  in  point  of  size  and 
importance,  having  a  fine  harbour,  and  large 
dockyards  and  workshops  for  the  construction 
of  ships  of  war  of  all  sizes.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  the  arsenal,  the  cannon- 
foundry,  the  barracks,  the  extensive  magazine 
of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  the  docks; 
likewise  the  civil  and  marine  hospital  and  the 
navigation  school.  It  contains  several  churches, 
none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty,  a  house  for  the  port  admiral,  a  court- 
house,, town-hall,  schools  of  naval  artillery, 
navigation,  and  medicine,  and  a  magnificent 
naval  hospital,  built  on  an  eminence  without 
the  town.  The  harbour  is  commanded  by  forts, 
which  command  the  entrance.  It  is  formed  by 
the  Charente,  and,  if  not  wide,  it  is  secure,  and 
capable,  from  its  depth,  of  admitting  vessels  of 
great  size.  Attached  to  it  is  a  prison  for  1000 
convicts.  Manf.  Cordage,  stoneware,  and  oil ; 
sugar-refining  is  also  carried  on.  Fop.  30,902. 
Lat.  45°  56'  N.    Lon.  0°  58'  W. 

KocHELLE,  La,  ro-sheV,  a  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet 
of  the  Atlantic,  96  miles  N.VV.  from  Bordeaux. 
It  is  surrounded  with  fortifications,  which  were 
planned  by  the  famous  Vauban,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  is  also  defended  by  forts. 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  entered  by 
seven  gates,  and  the  streets,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  broad  and  straight,  are  composed  of 
handsome  and  commodious  houses,  with  arcades 
or  porticoes  in  front  of  them.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town-house,  an 
old  tower  called  the  Porte  de  I'Horloge,  a  pub- 
lic library,  baths,  hospital,  orphan-house,  and 
the  exchange.  La  Rochelle  has  long  been  an 
important  place  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ; 
its  port  stretches  into  the  interior  of  the  town, 
and  is  capable,  at  hiah  water,  of  admitting  ves- 
sels of  great  size.  It  consists  of  an  outer  and 
inner  basin.  The  latter  is  lined  with  quays, 
which  are  planted  with  elms,  and  surrounded 
with  warehouses  and  buildings.  The  roadstead, 
formed  by  two  projecting  points  of  land,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  islands  of  Re  and  Oleron.  Manf. 
Glass,  earthenware,  and  cotton-twist,  Ship- 
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building  is  also  carried  on  here.  Its  trade, 
both  to  the  colonies  and  European  norts,  is  con- 
siderable. Fop.  18,904.  Lat.  46°  10' N.  Lon. 
1°  9'  W. — La  Rochelle  is  an  ancient  town,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  English  for  some  time 
prior  to  1224,  when  the  French  retook  it.  It 
was  held  by  the  Huguenots  or  French  Protes- 
tants from  1560  to  1628.  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  troops  of  Louis  XIII.,  after  a  memorable 
siege  of  thirteen  months. 

Rochester,  roch'-es-ter,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on  the 
Medway,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Maidstone.  On 
the  east  it  is  connected  by  a  continuous  range 
of  buildings  with  the  town  of  Chatham,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  with  Strood. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  castle, 
the  cathedral,  the  parish  churches  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  Nicholas,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, the  town-hall,  and  Watt's  charity- 
house  and  dormitories,  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  poor  travellers.  The  castle 
stands  on  an  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river  on  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  was  built  by 
Bishop  Gundulph,  the  first  bishop  of  Rochester 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  cathedral 
appears  to  have  been  built  at  difterent  periods. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into 
a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  two  transepts,  and  a 
choir,  with  a  low  tower,  called  Gundulph's 
tower,  and  a  spire  rising  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  great  transept.  The  first  cathe- 
dral was  built  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  and  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Gundulph  about  1070.  The  nave 
and  tower  above  mentioned  are  parts  of  the 
second  structure.  Several  of  its  monuments 
are  curious,  both  from  their  antiquity  and  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship.  Adjoining  the 
cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the  chapter-house 
and  cloister,  belonging  to  the  priory,  which  ex- 
hibit a  very  beautiful  series  of  Norman  arches 
and  ornaments,  but  are  in  a  state  of  great  dila- 
pidation. The  other  buildings  are  a  town-hall, 
a  custom-house,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  baths, 
the  cathedral  grammar-school,  a  dispensary  and 
various  charitable  institutions.  Fop.  Of  bo- 
rough, 16,862.— Rochester  was  a  Roman  station, 
but  the  town  did  not  attain  any  celebrity  until 
more  than  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.  Its  bishopric  is,  after  Canterbury,  the 
most  ancient  in  England,  as  it  is,  also,  the 
smallest.  It  was  founded  m  604  by  St.  Augus- 
tin.  The  city  is  connected  with  Gravesend  by 
railway. 

RocHESTEK,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  in 
Genesee  county.  New  York,  125  miles  VV.  from 
Utica.  Fop.  48,204.— The  name  also  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States. 

RocHESTOWN,  rosh'-toum,  two  parishes  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
neither  with  a  population  above  500. 

RocHLiTZ,  rok'-lifz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Leipsic.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs.    Fop.  4543. 

Rock,  rok,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Wisconsin.  Area.  720  square  miles.  Fop. 
36,690. 

Rockbridge,  roTc'-hridj,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
U.S.    Area.  652  square  miles.    Fop.  17,000. 

Rockingham,  rok'-ing-ham,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Area.  812  square  miles.  Fop.  51,000. 
— 2.  In  the  central  part  of  Virginia.  Area, 
76»  square  miles.  Fop,  23,400,-3.  On  th^  N. 
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side  of  N.  Carolina.  Area.  412  square  miles. 
Fop.  16,600.— The  name  also  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Rock-Island-City,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  in  Illinois,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
Rock  river  with  the  Mississippi,  127  miles  N.W. 
from  Springfield.   Fo]).  5130. 

Rockland,  roJc'-land,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York.  Area.  172  square  miles. 
Fop.  22,500.— Also  a  township  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.    Fop.  2000. 

Rocky  Mountains,  rok'-e,  a  great  ridge  of 
mountains  in  North  America.  They  run 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
on  its  W.  side,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coast,  from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  an  extent 
estimated  at  5000  miles. 

RocROY,  ro'-knvatv,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Mezieres.  Man/,  Iron  goods  and  cannon  balls. 
Fop.  3202.— The  Spaniards  were  defeated  here 
by  the  great  Conde  in  1643. 

RoDA,  ro'-da,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe 
Altenburg,  32  miles  S.  W.  from  Altenburg.  Fop. 
2500. 

RoDEZ.    {See  Rhodez.) 

RoDosTO,  ro-dos'-to,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  the  province  of  Roumelia,  or  Rumili, 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  59  miles  N.E.  from 
Gallipoli.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
well  built,  and  the  town  possesses  several  good 
public  buildings,  and  an  excellent  harbour. 
Fop.  perhaps  40,000. 

RoDRiGUES,  ro'-dre-gais,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  330 
miles  E.  from  the  Mauritius.  Ext.  12  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Lat. 
19°  40'  S.    Lon.  63°  25'  E. 

RoERMOND,  or  RuREMONDE,  rer'-mond,  a 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  Dutch  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  situated  on  the  Maas,  27  miles 
W.  from  Maestricht.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
soap,  leather,  beer,  and  vinegar.    Fop.  9246. 

RoESKiLDE,  re{r)s'-kild,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  island  of  Zealand,  situated  on  the  Roes- 
kilde  Fiord,  20  miles  from  Copenhagen.  This 
town  was  the  usual  place  of  residence  of  the 
Danish  kings,  until  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Copenhagen.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by 
Canute  IV.,  surnamed  the  holy,  in  1804.  It 
contains  a  palace,  and  a  convent  for  noble 
ladies.   Fop.  4651. 

RoGASEN,  ro'-ga-sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  or  government  of  Posen,  24  miles  N.E. 
from  Posen.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
and  leather.   Fop.  4750. 

RoHiLCUND,  roo'il-koond',  properly  Kutta- 
HER,  an  extensive  district  of  Hindostan,  forming 
one  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  comprising 
one  of  the  districts  of  Bijnour,  Moradabad, 
Budacon,  Bareilly,  and  Shahjehanpoor.  It  lies 
between  the  Ganges  and  Kumaon,  between 
lat.  28°  and  30°  N.   Fop.  4,500,000. 

RoHTUK,  ro'-took,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi.  Area.  1340  square 
miles.  Fop.  377,133.— The  Town  of  the  same 
name  is  43  miles  N.W.  from  Delhi.  Fop. 
13,237. 

Roma.    {See  Rome.) 

RoMAGNA.   {See  States  op  the  Church.) 

RoMAiN,  St.,  ro'-mii,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  villages  of  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000, 

RoMAN^  ro'-man,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  situated 
on  the  Sereth,  36  miles  S.W,  from  Jassy.  It  is 
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the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  contains  some 
Roman  remains.   Fop.  Estimated  at  8000. 

Romania,  Roumelia,  or  Rumili,  ro-mai'-ni-a, 
roo-me'-li-a,  room'-e-le,  a  province,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Europe.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  and  has  the  Balkan 
mountains  on  the  N.,  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  S., 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  E,,  and  Albania  on  the  W. 
Area.  30,000  square  miles.  Fop.  2,200,000. 
Lat.  Between  40°  and  43°  N.  Lon.  Between 
20°  40'  and  29°  E. 

Romano,  ro-ma'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Milan.    Fop.  3200. 

Romans,  ro' -mavong ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  situated  on  the  Isere, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  12  miles  N.E. 
from  Valence.  Manf.  Silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  11,257. 

RoMANzov,  several  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  two  groups  in  the  Low  and  Marshall 
archipelagos.  The  group  in  the  latter  is  some- 
times called  the  Otdia  Islands,  from  the  princi- 
pal island  which  bears  that  name. 

Rome,  rome,  a  famous  city  of  Italy,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  situ- 
ated chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  18 
miles  N.E,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Tlie  space  inclosed  by  walls  approaches  to  the 
form  of  a  square  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
miles  each  way,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  being  in 
all  about  16  miles.  This  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  Rome  in  its  greatest  splendour :  but 
of  the  seven  eminences  on  which  the  former 
city  stood,  several  of  them  are  now  covered  with 
vineyards,  corn-fields,  or  villas,  the  principal 
part  of  modern  Rome  being  confined  to  the 
level  tract  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  and 
occupying  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
space  included  within  the  walls.  The  most 
regularly  built  part  of  Rome  is  that  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  northern  gate,  called  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  the  quarter  of  Borgo,  on  the  right 
of  the  river.  The  great  drawback  to  its  beauty 
as  a  city,  is  the  mixed  nature  of  its  buildings,  a 
mansion  which  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a 
palace  on  account  of  its  size  and  architecture, 
being  too  often  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  number 
of  hovels.  The  points  from  which  the  city  can 
best  be  viewed  are  the  Pincian  hill.  Mount 
Janiculum,  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
tops  of  the  Trajan  or  Antonine  columns.  The 
streets  have  seldom  any  foot-pavement  by  the 
sides,  and  they  are  in  general  narrow.  Three 
of  the  finest  are  those  which  diverge  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  near  the  northern  gate; 
namely,  the  Corso,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol;  the  Strada  del  Babinno,  ending  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  Strada  di  Ripetta, 
leading  to  the  Tiber.  The  Corso  is  the  great 
public  walk  of  Rome,  and  the  scene  of  the 
festivities  of  the  carnival.  The  squares  are 
small,  but  numerous,  and  are  in  general 
adorned  with  obelisks,  fountains,  or  other  monu- 
ments. The  space  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
the  great  cathedral  of  Rome,  is  a  large  area  of  an 
oval  form,  surrounded  with  a  magnificent 
colonnade,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Bernini. 
The  Roman  forum  was  anciently  bordered  with 
temples  and  lined  with  statues,  and  is  now 
called  Campo  Vaccino.  Among  the  ancient 
edifices,  the  Pantheon  or  Rotonda,  a  structure 
distinguished  equally  for  solidity  and  elegance, 
is  conspicuous.   It  stands  near  the  Piazza  della 
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]Vlinerva.  A  still  more  imposing  object  is  the 
Coliseum,  or  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  a 
structure  of  an  oval  form,  581  feet  in  length, 
481  in  breadth,  and  1616  in  circumference ;  being 
the  largest  amphitheatre  ever  known.  At  a 
short  distance  from  this,  near  the  Viminal  and 
Quirinal  hills,  stands  a  portion  of  the  vast  baths 
of  Dioclesian,  now  converted  into  a  convent. 
Of  the  triumphal  arches  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
only  one  remaining  entire  is  the  arch  of  Con- 
stantine,  with  its  pillars,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs, 
all  of  the  finest  marble.  The  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  is  also  of  marble,  but  its  bas-reliefs 
are  much  damaged.  The  arch  of  Titus  has 
suffered  greatly.  The  Colonna  Trajana,  or 
Trajan's  pillar,  still  stands  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  is  yet  covered 
with  admirable  bas-rehefs.  The  pillar  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  is  of 
equal  or  somewhat  greater  height,  but  of  inferior 
execution.  Of  the  ancient  aqueducts,  there 
remain  only  three ;  but  these  afford  a  copious 
supply  of  water.  With  regard  to  the  public 
baths,  those  great  objects  of  Eoman  luxury, 
nothing  but  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
still  remain  standing,  but  those  built  by  Titus 
are  in  better  preservation.  No  city  in  Europe 
is  equal  to  Rome  in  the  number  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  churches.  The  church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  in 
Rome,  and  is  a  noble  hall,  supported  by  20 
pillars  of  Parian  marble,  and  adorned  with 
elegant  tombs,  and  a  magnificent  statue  of 
Moses  by  Michael  Angelo.  That  of  San  Martino  - 
ai-Montai,  is  built  of  part  of  the  materials  of 
the  baths  of  Trajan,  and  is  a  beautiful  edifice, 
ornamented  with  some  fine  paintings  by  the 
brothers  Poussin.  The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  though  small,  is  highly  finished ; 
that  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  suburb  called  Traste- 
vere,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  St.  Maria  in  the 
game  quarter,  St.  Sebastiano  and  St.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  are  all  of  great  antiquity.  The  last 
contains  the  famous  picture  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, by  Raphael.  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  a 
building  of  the  Ionic  order,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  a  temple  of  that  goddess ; 
while  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  is  considered  as 
occupying  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  The  Pantheon,  and  the  seven 
patriarchal  basilic£e,  or  cathedrals,  are  all  re- 
markable for  their  architectural  beauty.  The 
Pantheon,  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
now  called,  from  its  circular  form,the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Rotonda,  contains  the  tomb  of 
Raphael,  and  is  ornamented  with  some  superb 
bronze  gates  and  marble  pavement.  Of  the 
cathedrals,  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a 
noble  structure,  is  situated  on  the  Esquiline 
mount,  and  has  two  facades,  each  of  modern 
architecture.  The  church  of  St.  John  in  Late- 
rano,  is  the  regular  cathedral  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Of  the  remaining  churches,  which  are 
about  360  in  number,  many  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  their  architectural  beauty,  and  the  works 
of  art  wiih  which  they  are  decorated.  In  the 
church  of  St,  Peter's,  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  are  all  exhibited  in  the 
highest  perfection.  The  original  structure  was 
erected  by  Constantine,  but  the  present  building 
was  erected  on  its  site  by  order  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
at  a  greater  elevation,  part  of  the  old  church 
forming-  a  large  crypt  or  vault  uuder  the  pave- 
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ment  of  the  new  edifice.  The  most  celebrated 
architects  and  painters  of  modern  times, 
Bramante,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Vignola, 
Maderno,  and  Bernini,  have  displayed  their 
talents  on  this  vast  undertaking.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  Cross.  The  interior  is  613^  feet 
in  length,  and  446^  feet  in  breadth,  measuring 
across  the  transepts  I'rom  N.  to  S.  Its  height, 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  the 
dome,  is  about  448  feet.  The  outward  grandeur 
of  the  building  is  only  equalled  by  its  magnifi- 
cence within.  The  patriarchal  chair  of  St. 
Peter  is  a  throne,  elevated  to  the  height 
of  70  feet.  The  high  altar  has  St.  Peter's 
tomb  beneath  it,  and  above  it  a  magnificent 
canopy  of  brass,towering  totheheight  of  132  feet. 
The  pope.has  three  palaces  in  Rome,  namely,  the 
Lateran,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Vatican.  The 
first  is  close  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  that 
name,  and  forms  a  striking  object  on  account  of 
its  great  size  and  height.  The  Quirinal  palace 
has  become,  from  the  elevation  of  its  site  and. 
salubrity  of  its  situation,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  popes.  Its  exterior  presents  two 
long  facades,  plain  in  design  and  without  exter- 
nal ornament.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  stands 
on  an  eminence  to  the  north-west  of  the  city, 
near  St.  Peter's,  in  the  suburb  Trastevere  or 
Rione  Borgo.  Its  exterior  is  utterly  devoid  of 
symmetry,  for  it  has  been  erected  by  different 
architects  at  different  eras,  and  is,  indeed,  not 
one  building,  but  an  assemblage  of  edifices.  Its 
extent  is  immense,  and  the  number  of  its  rooms, 
great  and  small,  is  estimated  at  4422.  Part  of 
it  presents  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  and  its 
walls  are  adorned  with  frescoes  and  cartoons  by 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  It  also  contains 
fine  collections  of  medals  and  other  antiques, 
apartments  cased  with  marble  or  paved  with 
Roman  mosaic,  with  beautiful  vases,  candela- 
bra, and  altars,  and  the  celebrated  statues  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Antinous.  The  family  mansions  in  Rome  are 
termed  palaces,  and  are  many  in  number ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  less  remark- 
able for  their  external  appearance  than  for  their 
size  and  internal  decorations.  The  Palazzo 
Doria  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  presenting 
three  large  fronts,  which  inclose  a  spacious 
court  surrounded  with  a  piazza.  It  has  a  fine 
staircase,  which  leads  to  a  magnificent  gallery 
filled  with  pictures.  The  Palazzo  Ruspoli  has  a 
still  finer  staircase,  consisting  of  four  flights, 
of  thirty  steps  each,  each  step  of  a  single  piece 
of  marble,  nearly  ten  feet  long  and  two  broad. 
The  Corsini  palace  is  remarkable  for  its  size, 
its  furniture,  and  its  gardens.  The  Palazzo 
Orsini,  and  those  of  Borghese,  Colonna,  Tor- 
Ionia,  Barberini,  Rospigliosi,  and  many  others, 
are  all  imposing  and  substantial  buildings.  The 
Palazzo  Farnese  is  of  great  size,  and  occupies 
one  side  of  a  handsome  square.  The  majority 
of  these  palaces  are  rich  in  paintings  executed 
by  the  first  masters.  Rome  is  well  supplied 
with  hospitals,  but  they  are  conducted  on  an 
antiquated  plan,  and  very  deficient  in  interior 
order  ?nd  arrangement.  'Jlie  Tiber,  though 
deep,  is  only  about  200  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed 
at  Rome  by  several  bridges.  Rome  is  the  seat 
of  various  seminaries.  The  university,  or  Col- 
legio  della  Sapienza,  is  the  most  important,  and 
was  founded  in  1244.  The  Propaganda,  or  col- 
lege for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith,  is 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  wliich  a  number  of 
youths  of  difierent  nations  are  educated  as  mis- 
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sionaries.  This  institution  also  contains  a 
printing-office,  in  which  books  are  printed  in 
more  than  thirty  languages.  There  are  likewise 
several  literary  associations.  In  the  hospital  or 
asylum  of  San  Michele  a  Ripa,  close  to  the  quay 
of  Ripa  Grande,  800  children  are  instructed  in 
arts  and  trades,  and  there  are  numerous  schools 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Of  the  libraries,  by 
far  the  largest  is  that  of  the  Vatican.  The 
other  libraries  are  those  of  the  Augustines,  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  Barberini,  Chigi,  Colonna, 
and  Corsini  families  ;  the  Collegio  Romano  con- 
tains a  valuable  museum  of  antiquities  and 
cabinet  of  natural  historj^,  with  an  observatory. 
The  university  library  is  called,  from  its  founder. 
Pope  Alexander  VII.,  the  Alexandrine  library ; 
and  the  library  del  Emo  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  medals  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, together  with  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Manf.  Few,  and  chiefly  consisting  of 
woollen  and  silk  goods,  velvets,  hats,  gloves, 
stockings,  liqueurs,  confectionery,  and  artificial 
flowers.  Fop.  210,701,  exclusive  of  visi- 
tors. Lat.  41°  54'  N.  Lon.  12°  30'  E.— The 
city,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  is  the  citadel  or  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  which  communicates  with  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican  by  a  covered  way.  Rome 
was  founded  by  Romulus  in  the  year  753  b.c. 
It  was  governed  by  seven  kings  for  about  244 
years.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lucretia, 
a  Roman  lady  of  high  rank  and  great  personal 
beauty,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  ruffianly 
conduct  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome,  the 
people  rose  and  put  an  end  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  which  had  endured  since 
the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the  next  482 
years  they  were  governed  by  consuls,  tribunes, 
decemvirs,  and  dictators  in  turn,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  ruled  over  by  about  seventy- 
five  emperors  from  27  b.c.  to  476  a.d,,  a  period 
of  503  years.  Their  wars  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Spaniards,  Gauls,  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
Parthians,  and  Jcv/s  were  the  most  noted.  The 
Roman  empire  was  much  distracted  by  internal 
commotions  at  different  periods  subsequent  to 
the  Christian  era,  which  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  pretensions  of  rival  emperors, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  factions  by  which  they 
were  supported.  The  city  often  sufiered 
severely  from  famine,  fire,  and  war.  In  387 
•B.c,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls ;  in 
87  B.C.,  during  the  "Social  War,"  it  was  be- 
sieged by  four  armies  at  the  same  time ;  in  410 
A.D.,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Alaric,  and  45 
years  after  it  was  plundered  by  Genseric.  By 
the  different  invasions  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  the  empire  was  greatly 
reduced;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  the  eastern  part  was  wholly  seized  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  Near  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  when  the  popes  had  obtained  temporal 
power,  and  began  to  exercise  considerable  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Rome 
having  regained  her  independence  about  730 
under  her  priestly  potentates,  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  a  shadow  of  the  Roman  empire  was  erected 
in  Germany.  But  quarrels  frequently  arose  be- 
tween the  popes  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and,  in  1527,  the  city  was  invested  by  the  army 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  general,  to 
prevent  a  mutiny,  promised  to  enrich  his  sol- 
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diers  with  its  spoils.  The  general  himself  was 
killed  as  he  was  planting  a  scaling-ladder 
against  the  walls ;  but  his  soldiers,  rather  en- 
raged than  discouraged  by  his  death,  mounted 
to  the  assault  with  the  utmost  valour,  and  en- 
tering the  city  sword  in  hand,  committed  all 
those  brutal  excesses  which  may  be  expected 
from  men  whose  ferocity  has  been  excited  by 
resistance,  and  who  become  insolent  as  well  as 
ferocious  as  soon  as  the  power  of  resistance  has 
been  taken  from  the  conquered.  In  1809  Rome 
became  the  capital  of  the  department  Rome,  in 
the  French  empire,  and  remained  so  till  1814. 
In  1848  an  insurrection  in  the  city  compelled 
the  pope  to  flee  from  it  in  disguise,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  National  Assembly  decreed 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  should 
henceforth  cease,  and  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  should  be  adopted.  But  the  inter- 
vention of  a  French  force,  under  Marshal 
Oudinot,  overturned  the  national  government^ 
and  enabled  the  pope  to  return.  Since  that  time 
the  city  has  been  held  by  French  troops,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  III.  being  the! 
means  of  compelling  the  Romans  to  preserve  a 
forced  allegiance  to  the  pope.  For  a  period  it 
afforded  an  asylum  to  Francis  II.,  the  ex-king 
of  Naples,  and  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
brigands  who  infest  Southern  Italy.  These 
ruffians  were  secretly  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  Papal  government,  Francis  II. 's  commis- 
sions, signed  by  the  Neapolitan  monarch,  having 
been  found  on  many  that  were  captured,  and 
who  received  the  due  reward  of  their  crimes. 

Rome,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  in 
New  York,  100  miles  N.W.  from  Albany.  Fop. 
8000.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Syracuse  and  Erie 
railway. 

RoMEif,  or  RoMNT,  rom'-ne,  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Poltava,  situated  on  the 
Sula,  94  miles  N.W.  from  Poltava.  Pop. 
2300. 

RoMFOED,  rum'-ford,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Essex,  10  miles  N.E.  from  London.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  important  agricul- 
tural district,  and  has  markets  three  times  a 
week  for  the  sale  of  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  The  church  is  a  modern  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
town  also  contains  a  town-hall,  a  market-house, 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution,  an  almshouse,  a  work- 
house, and  cavalry  barracks.  Manf.  Agricul- 
tural implements  and  beer.  Fop.  6604.— It 
has  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way. 

RoMHiLD,  rom'-hilt,  a  walled  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxe  Meiningen,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Meiningen.  Manf,  WooUen  goods.  Fop. 
1727. 

RoMiLLT,  ro-me'-ye,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4000. 

RoMiVET,  New,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Kent,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  27  miles  S.E. 
from  Maidstone.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
and  a  hall  called  Brotherhood-house,  where  the 
mayors,  jurats,  and  commons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  of  the  two  towns  of  Rye  and  Win- 
chelsea,  usually  keep  their  court,  called  the 
Brotherhood.  The  town  also  contains  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  a 
market-house,  and  a  charitable  institution 
called  the  Southland  hospital.  Fop.  ]062, — 
RoiiifEY  MAEsn  is  a  large  piece  of  rich  pas- 
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ture  ground,  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the 
sea  by  an  immense  embankment,  under  the 
management  of  a  corporation. 

J.'  OMOEANTiN",  rom'-o-ran-fd,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Morantin  and  the 
Sauldre,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Blois.  Man/. 
Woollen  fabrics,  tapes,  parchment,  and  leather. 
I'op.  7642— It  was  in  this  town,  in  1650,  that 
tlie  chancellor  L'Hopital  issued  the  famous 
edict  of  Romorantin,  forbidding  the  exercise  of 
the  Inquisition  in  France. 

lioiisDAL,  roms'-dal,  a  district  of  Norway, 
extending  along  the  coast  between  lat.  62°  and 
63°  30' N.,  and  lying  between  the  Doore  Fjeld 
Mountains  on  the  S.E.,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
N.W.    Area.  6000  square  miles.   Fo^.  90,283. 

RoiTSEY,  riim'-se,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  Test,  9  "miles 
S.W.  from  Winchester.  It  has  a  spacious 
parish  church,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  town-hall,  an  audit-house,  with  a  mar- 
ket-place below,  a  gaol,  a  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  with  some  charitable  institutions 
and  schools.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union. 
Fop.  58-18. 

KoNA,  ro'-na,  the  name  of  two  small  islands 
of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the  Hebrides  or  Wes- 
tern Islands.  One  is  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
island  of  Grimsay,  in  the  channel  that  separates 
N.  Uist  and  Eenbecula.  The  other,  sometimes 
called  South  Rona,  is  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  and  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
Easay  Island. 

RoisrALDSHAT,  NoRTH  and  South,  ron'-ald- 
sJiai,  two  small  islands  of  Scotland  belonging  to 
the  Orkneys. 

RojTCESVALLES,  Tonce'-vdl  (Sp.  ron-thais-vaV- 
yais,  Fr.  Roncevaux,  rons'-vo),  a  frontier  vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  22  miles  N.E.  from 
Pamplona.  It  was  here  that  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army  of  Charlemagne  was  destroyed  in 
778,  when  the  famous  paladin  Roland  lost  his 
life. 

RoNCO,  ron'-Jco,  the  name  of  several  villages 
in  Northern  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2000. 

RoNDA,  ron'-da,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 
situated  on  the  Guadiaro,  43  miles  N.E.  from 
Gibraltar.  It  consists  of  the  town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  walls  built  by  the  Moors  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  large  suburb,  or  new 
town,  called  El  Mercadello,  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  several  churches,  monasteries,  and  con- 
vents, while  the  new  town  is  regularly  built, 
and  contains  a  theatre,  a  magnificent  bull-ring, 
and  a  pleasant  Alameda  or  public  promenade. 
Few  towns  can  be  situated  in  a  more  romantic 
position.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
at  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine  or  fissure,  which 
forms  the  bed  of  the  Guadiaro,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  each  of  a  single  arch, 
and  spanning  the  chasm  at  a  great  height  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  below.  Manf.  Princi- 
pally leather  and  silk  stutfs.  Fop.  16,000.  In 
the  14th  century  this  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  Moorish  chief  Abu-Melik. 

RoN'NE,  ron,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  island 
of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic,  95  miles  S.E.  from 
Copenhagen.  It  is  defended  by  batteries,  and 
has  some  churches,  a  tower  used  as  a  powder 
magazine,  a  hospital,  and  a  grammar-school. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods  and  tobacco.   Fop.  5435. 

RoNNEBUEG,  ron' -ne-hoorg ,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxe  Altenburg,  14  miles  S.W,  from 
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Altenburg.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  porcelain, 
and  leather.    Fop.  5969. 

RooTHiNO,  root'-ing,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  500. 

RoQUE,  San",  role,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda* 
lusia,  situated  on  an  eminence  G  miles  N.W. 
from  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  modern  town,  having 
been  built  by  the  Spaniards  after  Gibraltar  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  1704.  Fop. 
6700. 

RoQUEVAiRE,  roJc'-vair,  a  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Marseilles.  Manf. 
Soap,  olive-oil,  and  silk.    Fop.  3465. 

RoRAAS,  o'o'-ros,  a  town  of  Norway,  62  miles 
S.E.  from  Drontheim.  It  is  noted  for  the 
copper-mines  in  its  vicinity.    Fop.  3500. 

RoREE,  or  LoHUREE,  ro-ree',  a  town  of  Scindo, 
situated  on  the  Indus,  31  miles  S.E.  from  Shi- 
karpoor.  Ma^tf.  Coarse  paper,  leather,  and 
silks.    Fop.  8000. 

RoROTANGA,  ro'-ro-tan'-ga,  an  island  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  forming  one  of  the  group  called 
Cook  Islands.  It  has  an  elevated  surface,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  Lat.  21°  16'  S.  Lon.  159° 
18'  W. 

Rorschach,  ror'-shaJc,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  7 
miles  N.E.  from  St.  Gall.   Fop.  2597. 

Rosa,  Moukt,  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
the  highest  in  Europe  next  to  Mont  Blanc. 
Height.  15,206  feet. 

RosARio,  AsiLE  DEL,  a  towu  of  Mcxico,  in 
the  department  of  Cinaloa,  150  miles  S.E.  from 
Culiacan.  Coffee  and  indigo  grow  wild  in  its 
neighbourhood.    Pop.  4000. 

Rosa,  Santa,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
South  America,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

RoscoEE,  ros'-kof,  a  maritime  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Finistere,  33  miles  N.E. 
from  Brest.  Fop.  3917.— Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, commonly  called  the  Pretender,  landed 
here  after  his  wanderings  in  Scotland,  and 
escape  from  that  country  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

RoscoMMOiir,  ros-Tcom'-mon,  an  inland  county 
of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  sepa- 
rated from  the  counties  of  Longford  and  West- 
meath,  on  the  E.,  by  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Galway  and  King's 
County,  W.  by  Mayo,  N,  by  Sligo,  and  N.E.  by 
Leitrim.  Area.  949  square  miles.  Desc.  Gene- 
rally flat  and  open;  in  some  places  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  rocks,  and  in  others  intersected  by 
extensive  bogs.  The  surface  is  but  little  diver- 
sified with  hills.  Fivers.  The  Shannon,  which, 
in  a  course  of  50  miles,  forms  several  fine  lakes. 
The  Suck  divides  it  from  Galway.  Fro.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops.  This 
county  has  long  been  famed  for  its  pastures,  on 
which  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
reared  and  fed.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen 
stulls.   Fop.  157,272. 

Roscommon,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  70  miles 
N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house,  fever  hospital, 
barracks,  gaol,  and  an  infirmary.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics,  flannels,  shoes,  and  earthen- 
ware.  Fop.  5505. 

Roscrea,  ros-Tcra',  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  situated  on  a  feeder 
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of  the  Brosna,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Nenagh. 
Manf.  Coarse  woollen  fabrics.    Fop.  6003. 

Rosi-:,  rose,  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2500. 

RosENAiJ,  ros'-e-nou,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
N.  of  Hungary,  106  miles  N.E.  from  Pesth. 
Mavf.  Woollen  fabrics,  stoneware,  leather,  and 
paper.    Fop.  9000. 

llosETTA,  ro-set'-ta,  a  seaport-city  of  Eg-ypt, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile  which 
now  Ibrms  one  of  the  two  great  channels  by 
whicli  that  river  enters  the  sea,  35  miles  N.E. 
from  Alexandria.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Saracen  caliphs  in  the  9th  century.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and  each  successive  story 
projects  over  that  which  is  immediately  below 
it,  until  the  opposite  houses  almost  meet  at  the 
top.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  though  the 
streets  are  not  straight,  and  though  the  town 
contains  no  remarkable  edifice,  yet  Rosetta, 
when  compared  with  other  Eastern  cities,  has  a 
neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
being  completely  embosomed  in  groves  of  date, 
banana,  sycamore,  and  other  trees.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  rude 
Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  among  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt.  Manf. 
Canvas,  leather,  iron  goods,  linen,  red  cotton 
yarn,  dressed  flax,  and  silk  dyes,  for  the  dresses 
common  in  the  East.  Fop.  4000.  lacd.  31°  15' 
N.  'Lon.  30°  30'  E.  In  1798  this  place  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and,  in  1807,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed  by 
the  Turks.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought 
near  Rosetta,  August  1,  1798.  The  "  Rosetta 
stone,"  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
enabled  men  of  science  to  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  monumental  remains  of  Egypt, 
was  found  here. 

RosHEiM,  ros'-hime,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  14  miles  S.W. 
from  Strasburg.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
3912. 

RosiERES,  ro'-se-air,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2694. 

RosLiJS',  roH'-lin,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  or  Mid-Lothian,  remark- 
able for  an  ancient  chapel  and  castle,  7  miles  S. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  chapel,  built  1446,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  florid  Gothic  architecture, 
being  richly  and  elaborately  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  many  of 
the  earls  of  Orkney  and  Roslin.    Fop.  467. 

Ross  AND  Cromaety. — A  large  district  in 
the  N.  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  extending  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  seas,  taking  in  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island.  It  is  necessary  to 
describe  these  counties  together  because  Cro- 
marty consists  of  a  number  of  isolated  districts, 
surrounded  by  lands  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Ross,  or  lying  contiguous  to  it.  The  N,  part  of 
the  island  of  Lewis  is  politically  annexed  to 
Ross.  The  entire  district  is  bounded  N.  by 
Sutherland,  E.  by  the  Moray  firth,  S.  by  Inver- 
ness-shire, and  W.  by  the  Minch,  as  the  channel 
is  called  which  lies  between  Scotland  and  the 
island  of  Lewis.  Area.  Of  both  counties,  3151 
squai-e  miles.  Desc.  Very  irregular,  being  much 
indented  by  numerous  lakes  and  firths,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  firths  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch 
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on  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  west  those  of 
Loch  Carron,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Gairloch, 
and  Loch  Greinord.  The  land  on  the  eastern 
coast,  to  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  is  well 
cultivated  and  fertile,  and  is  studded  with 
a  number  of  beautiful  country  seats.  Beyond 
this  tract,  the  inland  districts  become  rude  and 
wild  in  character ;  but,  though  they  are  rough 
and  mountainous,  they  contain  many  pleasant 
glens,  or  valleys,  which  afford  abundance  of 
pasture  for  black-cattle  and  sheep.  Some  of 
the  mountains  are  of  great  height,  Ben  Wyvis 
being  3720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Conon,  the  Orrin, 
the  Beauly,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Ross  and  Inverness-shire,  and  the 
Oickel,  which  separates  it  from  Sutherland. 
Lakes.  Numerous  in  the  valleys;  the  principal 
being  Loch  Maree,  Loch  Fannich,  Loch  Monar, 
Loch  Luichart,  in  which  many  streams  have 
their  sources.  Fro.  Wheat  and  timber  are 
raised,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is 
pasture  land,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  feeding  and  rearing  cattle.  Fop. 
81,093,  including  Cromarty  and  other  detached 
portions  belonging  to  the  county.  {See 
Ceomarty.) 

Ross,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Herefordshire,  situated  on  the  Wye,  11  miles 
S.E.  from  Hereford.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
with  a  beautiful  spire,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  town-hall,  some  charitable 
institutions,  a  workhouse,  market-house,  and 
mechanics'  institute.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  the  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
built  and  commodious.  It  is  noted  for  its  cider. 
Fop.  4446. 

Ross,  or  Ross  Carberry,  a  seaport-town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  25  miles  from  Cork.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  an  old  and  small  Gothic  struc- 
ture, a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a 
market-house  and  a  court-house.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  episcopal  see  which  comprises  23  parishes. 
It  has  been  united  to  the  see  of  Cork  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    Fop.  of  town,  4283. 

Ross,  the  name  of  numerous  towns,  parishes, 
and  places  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  have 
merely  a  local  celebrity. 

Ross,  a  county  of  Ohio,  U.S.  Area.  650 
square  miles.    Fop.  35,000. 

Ross,  New,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  situ- 
ated partly  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  partly 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  on  a  large  navigable 
stream,  formed  by  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow,  27 
miles  N.W.  from  Wexford.  A  part  of  the  walls 
with  which  it  was  inclosed  still  remains.  It 
contains  two  parish  churches,  including  that  of 
Rosbercon  which  forms  a  suburb  of  New  Ross, 
some  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  non- 
conformists, a  court  house,  market  house,  bar- 
racks, with  some  hospitals  and  various  chari- 
table institutions.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Po;?.  7916.  New 
Ross  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in 
1798  a  severe  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  king's  troops  and  the  Irish  insurgents. 
There  is  excellent  salmon  fishing  on  the  river 
close  to  the  town. 

RossANO,  ros-sa'-no,  a  to\vn  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  28  miles 
N.E.  from  Cosenza.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  is 
the  birthplace  of  Popes  John  VII.  and  John 
XVII.    Fop.  14,257. 

Rossbach,  ros'-bak,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
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Prussian  Saxony,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Halle, 
where  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  French 
and  Imperial  armies  in  1757. 

Rossel,  ros-seV,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  East  Prussia,  51  miles  S.E.  from 
Konigsberg-.  Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  2900. 

RossiENA,  ros'-se-ai'-na,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kovno,  41  miles  N.W.  from 
Kovno.  It  has  several  churches  and  a  Piarist 
college.  Pop.  5770. 

,  RossiNVER,  ros'-sin-ver,  a  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  the  counties  of  Leitrim  aud  Sligo,  comprising 
the  village  of  Kinlough.   Fop.  11,184. 

Rostock,  ros'-toh,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany, 
in  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  situated  on  the 
Warnow,  about  9  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Baltic,  and  45  miles  N.E.  from  Schwerin.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  known  as  the  old,  middle, 
and  new  towns.  The  principal  edifices  are  a 
grand-ducal  mansion,  a  town  house,  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary,  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Nicholas,  and  a  university  on  a  small  scale, 
with  an  excellent  library.  The  town  also  con- 
tains a  poor-house,  a  Lutheran  convent,  and  a 
statue  to  Marshal  Blucher,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  Manf.  Canvas,  linen  fabrics, 
anchors,  soap,  beer,  spirits,  vinegar,  and  sugar. 
It  has  an  extensive  export  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  butter,  and  salted  meat.  Fop.  26,396. 
This  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  is  still 
the  principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenburg. 
Hugo  Grotius  died  here  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary. 

Rostov,  ros-tof'y  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Jaroslav,  38  miles  S.AV. 
from  Jaroslav.  It  contains  a  richly  ornamented 
cathedral,  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  bazaar,  and  twenty-five 
churches,  it  has  an  annual  fair,  and  is  an  entre- 
pot for  the  trade  of  the  countries  traversed  by 
the  Don.    Fop.  12,000. 

Rota,  ro'-ta^  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Cadiz.  It  has  a 
castle  and  a  monastery,  and  is  noted  for  its 
wine.   Fop.  8000. 

RoTHENBURG  ON  THE  Tauber,  vo' -ten-hoorg , 
an  old  and  irregularly-built  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
central  Franconia,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Wurz- 
burg.  It  contains  ten  churches,  a  town  house, 
an  hospital,  a  public  library,  and  some  good 
schools.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  gunpowder, 
and  paper.   Fop.  5600. 

RoTHENBURG,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3700. 

RoTHENTHURM,  To'-ten-toorm,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz^  6  miles  | 
N.W.  from  Schwyz.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  , 
Morgarten,  where  the  Austrians  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  in  1315. 

RoTHERHAM,  roth'-er-}iam,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Bother  and  Don,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Sheffield. 
The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
There  are  several  other  churches  and  numerous 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  court-house,  mar- 
ket-house, a  college,  public  library  belonging  to 
the  Independents,  some  alms-houses,  a  union 
workhouse,  a  free  grammar-school,  and  a  school 
under  the  management  of  the  parish  feoffee  trust. 
677 
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Manf.  Iron  goods,  machinery,  starch,  cordage, 
glass,  and  soap.  In  its  neighbourhood  coal  is 
abundant.  Fop.  Of  parish  24,0(t3,  of  town  7593. 
Masborough,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don,  forms 
a  suburb  of  Rotherham  and  is  connected  with  it 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 

RoTHERHiTHE,  or  Redkiff,  roth'-er-hithe,  a 
village  and  parish  of  England,  in  Surrey,  situ- 
ated on  the  Thames,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
E.  from  London  Bridge.  It  is  noted  for  its  dock- 
yards, of  which  it  contains  a  large  number,  and 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  its  population  is 
employed.   Fop.  24,582. 

Rothesay,  roth-sai',  a  parish  and  royal  burgh 
of  Scotland,  in  the  Island  of  Bute,  situated  at 
the  head  of  an  extensive  bay,  30  miles  W.  from 
Glasgow.  It  has  several  churches  and  chapels 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  members 
of  the  Free  Church,  a  town-hall,  which  com- 
prises a  court-room,  and  other  apartments  used 
for  various  purposes,  a  prison,  baths,  some 
libraries  and  schools,  with  custom  and  excise 
offices.  Manf.  chiefly  cotton  goods.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
herring,  salmon,  haddock,  and  whiting  fisheries. 
Fop.  7438.  The  prince  of  Wales  derives  the 
title  of  duke  from  this  town. 

Rothwell,  roth'-wel,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Northamptonshire,  4  miles  N.AV.  from  Ket- 
tering. Fop.  2500,  mostly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  plush  for  hats  and  shoes. 

Rothwell,  a  township  of  England,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Wakefield.  Manf.  Woollen  goods.  Fop.  8072. 

Rottenburg,  rot'-ten-ho&rg,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wurtemburg,  situated  on  the  Neckar, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Reutlingen.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  contains  two  churches, 
a  town-house,  a  hospital,  and  a  spacious  market- 
place with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Manf. 
Paper  and  leather.   Fop.  6253. 

Rotterdam,  rot'-ter-ddm,  an  important  com- 
mercial city  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Maas,  36  miles  S.W.  from  Amsterdam. 
The  city  is  triangular  in  form,  its  longest  side 
stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while 
the  sides  which  face  the  open  country  are  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  beyond  which  lie  extensive 
suburbs.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte,  a  little 
river  which  enters  the  Maas,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  which  divide  the  part  which 
lies  near  the  river  into  several  insulated  spots 
connected  by  drawbridges.  These  canals  are 
almost  all  bordered  with  trees.  The  quay  called 
the  Boomtjes  is  the  finest  in  the  city;  being 
bordered  by  a  row  of  magnificent  houses  which 
face  the  river,  and  having  a  pleasant  prosp'jct 
across  the  Maas.  Next  to  the  Booomtjes  conies 
the  Haringvliet.  The  other  streets  are,  in 
general,  long,  but  narrow.  The  houses  through- 
out the  town,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  Boomtjes,  are  rather  convenient  than  ele- 
gant; they  are  very  lofty,  being  frequently  four, 
five,  and  six  stories  in  height.  Of  the  public 
buildings  the  principal  arc  the  exchange,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  contains  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  organs  in  the  world, 
the  town-house,  the  admiralty,  the  academy,  the 
theatre,  the  Erasmus  gymnasium,  and  the 
warehouses  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
It  also  contains  several  handsome  churches,  a 
public  library,  the  great  central  prison  of  Hol- 
land, and  several  hospitals,  schools,  and  literary 
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and  charitable  institutions.  It  has  several 
market-places,  and  in  the  principal  one,  called 
the  Groote-market,  is  a  statue  of  the  eminent 
scholar,  Erasmus,  who  was  born  here.  Manf. 
Tobacco,  soap,  leather,  paper,  Hollands  gin  or 
Geneva,  sugar,  and  salt,  and  has  long  possessed 
a  considerable  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Botterdam  contains  both  an  English  Episcopal 
and  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  church,  there  being 
more  English  residents  in  Rotterdam  than  in 
any  other  town  in  the  Netherlands.  Fop. 
111,403.  Lat.  51°  55'  N.  Lon.  4°  29'  E.  .  Rot- 
terdam is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It 
became  a  privileged  town,  and  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  in  the  13th  century.  Together  with 
the  general  commerce  of  Holland,  it  suffered 
by  the  invasion  of  the  French ;  but  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  I.  proved  the  harbinger  of 
its  reviving  prosperity.  It  communicates  by 
canals  with  Delft  and  the  Hague,  with  Germany 
by  steamers  on  the  Rhine,  and  with  Utrecht, 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Arnheim,  by  rail- 
way. 

Rottweil,  rot'-vile,  a  town  of  Wurtemburg, 
50  miles  S.W.  from  Stuttgart.  It  has  several 
churches,  an  exchange,  and  a  hospital.  Manf. 
Silk  and  cotton  goods,  gunpowder,  tiles,  and 
chicory.    Fop.  4000. 

RouBAix,  roo'-hai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  or  Le  Nord,  6  miles 
N.E.  from  Lille.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  artesian  wells.  Ilanf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  satins,  nankeen,  camlets,  damask- 
ed linen,  furniture,  and  gin.    Fop.  49,274. 

Rouen-,  roo'-a,  rwa,  a  city  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy, 68  miles  N.W.  from  Paris.  It  is  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  country.  The  town  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  the  streets  are,  for  the  most 
part,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  some  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  In  the  suburbs,  however,  there 
are  several  broad  and  handsome  streets,  and 
spacious  squares,  formed  of  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial stone  houses.  The  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  town  is  that  which  adjoins  the 
Seine.  The  chief  public  buildings  of  interest 
are  the  cathedral,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  France;  the 
church  of  St.  Ouen,  likewise  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town;  and  that  of  St.  Maclou,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  architectural  beauty.  The  other 
churches  and  convents  of  the  city  are  of  little 
note  in  point  of  architecture„  Resides  these, 
Rouen  contains  a  fine  old  town-house,  a  palais 
de  justice  or  court-house,  barracks,  a  Mercery 
hall,  theatre,  custom-house,  a  prison,  an  ex- 
change, a  large  hospital,  and  several  public 
markets.  The  Seine  is  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  stone,  and  another  of  iron,  which 
connect  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  St.  Sever. 
There  are  various  literary  societies  and  schools 
in  the  city,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a 
society  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  a  col- 
lege, schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  navigation, 
and  drawing,  together  with  a  public  library, 
two  museums,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Manf. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linen,  hardware, 
paper,  hats,  earthenware,  muslins,  silks,  velvets, 
cordage,  and  machinery.  The  town  also  con- 
tains several  large  breweries,  docks  for  ship- 
building, iron-foundries,  bleaching  works,  and 
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sugar-refineries.  Dyeing,  both  of  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  is  also  conducted  with  care 
and  success.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  France,  and  may  be  termed  the 
Manchester  of  the  French  empire.  Fop, 
102,649.  Rouen  has  frequently  been  taken  and 
retaken.  In  1418  it  was  taken  by  Henry  V., 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  here  in  1431.  A 
statue  to  her  memory  has  been  erected  on  the 
spot  where  she  suffered.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  two  Corneilles  and  of  Fontenelle.  The 
Mercery  hall,  or  building  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  Roueu  meet,  stands  on  the  silfe 
of  the  old  castle  in  which  Prince  Arthur  was 
murdered  by  King  John,  and  the  cathedral 
contains  the  monuments  of  many  eminent  men, 
and  the  heart  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  which 
was  buried  there  after  his  death.  It  was  found 
in  1838,  and  the  casket  which  contains  it  is  now 
kept  in  the  sacristy. 

RouFFACH,  roof' f ah,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  situated  on 
the  Ombach,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Colmar.  Manf, 
Leather  and  cotton  goods.  Fop.  3917.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Strasburg  and  Basle  Railway. 

RouLEES,  or  RoussBLAEB,  roo'-lai,  a  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
situated  on  the  Mandel,  a  branch  of  the  Lys, 
12  miles  N.W.  from  Courtrai.  Ma7f.  Chiefly 
linen  goods.   Fop.  9500. 

RoussiLLOir,  roos-see'-yatvng,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  46  miles 
N.W.  from  Grenoble.  Fop.  1500. — Also  an  old 
province  of  France,  which  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

RovEKEDO,  rov-a-rai'-do,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  Tyrol,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lano  and  the  Adige,  12  miles  S.W,  from  Trent. 
It  has  an  English  conventual  establishment,  an 
old  castle,  several  churches,  a  monastery,  a 
theatre,  a  hospital,  and  a  public  hbrary.  Manf. 
Tobacco,  silk,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Fop. 
8000. 

RoviGifo,  ro-veen'-yo,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Illyria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  and  built 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea,  forming 
two  good  harbours,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
town,  39  miles  S.  from  Trieste.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  and  several  fine  public  buildings. 
Manf  Sail-cloth,  and  ifc  has  an  extensive  tunny 
fishery.    Fop.  10,750. 

RoviGO,  ro-ve'-go,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venice, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Adige,  36  miles  S.W.  from 
Venice.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat, 
and  has  a  citadel  on  the  AV.  side  of  the  town. 
It  contains  several  churches,  convents,  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  an  academy  of  arts, 
Manf  Saltpetre  and  leather.   Fop.  10  000. 

Row,  ro,  a  maritime  parish  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Gareloch,  in  Dumbartonshire.   Fop.  6334. 

Rowan,  ro-an',  a  county  of  North  Carolina, 
U.S.    Area.  332  square  miles.    Fop.  14,000. 

RowANDiz,  ro'-an-deez,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Mosul,  situ- 
ated on  the  Great  Zab,  75  miles  N.E.  from 
Mosul.  It  has  a  castle,  and  is  the  residence  of  a 
bey.  Fop.  Estimated  at  10,000.  Lat.  36^  35' 
N.    Lo7i.  44°  30'  E. 

Roxburgh,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scotland, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Teviot,  about  a  mile 
from  Kelso.    Fop.  Of  the  parish,  1178. 

Roxburghshire,  sometimes  called  Teviot- 
DALE,  a  comity  of  Scotland,  of  a  very  irregular 
form,  bounded  E,  and  S.E.  by  Northumberiau^ 
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and  Cumberland,  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  counties 
of  Dumfries  and  Selkirk,  and  N,  and  N.W.  by 
Berwickshire,  and  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
Area.  720  square  miles.  Desc.  The  scenery  in 
many  parts  of  the  county  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  even  romantic  in  character.  The  south 
and  west  divisions  of  the  county  are  moun- 
tainous, but  the  east  and  north  are,  for  the 
most  part,  flat  and  fertile.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cheviot  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  with  sloping  sides 
covered  with  pasture  to  the  very  top.  Rivers. 
The  Tweed,  the  Teviot,  the  Gala,  the  Leader, 
the  Ettrick,  the  Eden,  the  Hermitage,  and  the 
Liddel.  The  Ale  and  Borthwick  are  northern 
branches  of  the  Teviot,  which,  on  the  south,  is 
entered  by  the  Kail,  the  Oxnam,  and  the  Jed; 
and  nearer  to  its  source  it  receives  the  Rule, 
the  Slitrig,  and  the  Allan.  Pro.  Green  crops 
and  wheat.  Large  numbers  of  Cheviot  sheep 
and  cattle  are  fed  on  the  hills.  Minerals.  Coal, 
Jime,  and  freestone.  Manf.  Principally  woollen 
goods.  Top.  64,119.  In  many  parts  of  this 
county  there  are  sepulchral  tumuli,  or  cairns,  in 
which  stone  coffins  and  urns,  containing  human 
bones  and  ashes  have  been  found.  There  are 
also  several  Druidical  circles,  or  places  of 
worship,  and  other  antiquities. 

RoxBUKY,  rox'-her-e,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States.  The  largest 
is  2  miles  S.  from  Boston,  in  MassachusseLts. 
Fop.  25,000. 

KoTSTON-,  roi'-ston,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Hertfordshire,  part  of  which  is  situated  in 
Cambridgeshire,  13  miles  S,.W.  from  Cambridge. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  an  ancient  priory  of  the  Augustines,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a 
low  tower.  It  also  contains  a  market-house, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  corn,  malt,  beer,  and 
lime.  There  is  a  cave  in  the  town,  supposed  to 
be  a  subterraneous  chapel  of  Saxon  origin. 
Fop.  1822. 

RoYSTON',  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  W. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles  N.  from  Barnsley. 
Fop.  545. — It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
North  Midland  Railway. 

RoTTOif,  roi'-ton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  4  miles  S.  from  Rochdale.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods.   Fop.  7493. 

RsHEV-WoLODiMiEOV,  rsTiev-vo-lod'-i-mi-rov, 
a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  situated  on  the  Volga,  78  miles  S.W. 
from  Tver.  It  contains  several  churches,  most 
of  which  are  small,  some  schools,  and  a  hospital. 
Fop.  16,000. 

RuABOjN",  ri{r)-a-lon,  a  parish  of  North  Wales, 
in  Denbighshire,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Wrexham. 
It  contains  several  coal  and  iron  mines.  Fop. 
14,343. 

RuATAN,  roo'-a-tany  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Central  America. 
Ext.  30  miles  long  and  8  broad.    Fop.  4000. 

Rubicon,  ru'-hi-kon,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
small  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Italy,  noted  chiefly  as 
the  limit  beyond  which  CjBsar  was  ordered  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  keep  his  army,  when  he 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  chief  authority. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Uso,  a  small  stream 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  and,  after 
a  course  of  20  miles,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  7 
miles  N  .W.  from  Rimini. 

Rtjeinsk,  or  Rybinsk,  roo'-hinsJc,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jaroslav,  47  miles 
^^.W.  from  Jaroslav.   It  is  one  of  the  great 
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centres  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire. 
Fop.  6000. 

RuDGELEY,  or  Rtjgeley,  ntyV-7e,  a  well-built 
market-town  of  England,  in  Stadbrdshire,  situ- 
ated near  the  Trent,  which  is  crossed  here  by  an 
aqueduct  of  the  Trunk  Canal,  on  the  borders  of 
Cannock  Chase,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Staflbrd. 
Manf.  Hats,  cordage,  agricultural  implements, 
and  iron  goods.  Fop.  4362.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway. 

RuDOLSTADT,  roo' -clol-stat,  a  well-built  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Schwartzburg 
Rudolstadt,  situated  on  the  Saale,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  miles  S.  from 
Weimar.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  contains 
a  palace,  several  churches,  an  arsenal,  a  town- 
house,  a  cathedral,  library,  and  picture-gallery. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloth  and  tiles.    Fop.  6000. 

RuEiL,  roo' -ail,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  situated  on 
the  Seine,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Versailles.  Fop. 
4965.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to  St. 
Germains, — The  chateau  of  Malmaison,  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  empress  Josephine,  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town. 

RuEFEC,  roqf'-feh,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  26  miles  N.  from 
Angouleme.    Fop.  3235. 

Rugby,  ruf-be,  a  parish  and  an  irregularly- 
built  market-town  of  England,  in  Warwickshire, 
situated  on  the  Avon,  15  miles  N.E.  from  War- 
wick. It  has  two  churches,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  a  celebrated  public  school, 
brought  into  high  reputation  through  theinstru- 
mentality  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  agricultural  district, 
and  has  a  large  transit  trade  from  being  a  point 
in  which  many  different  railways  meet.  Fop. 
7818.  Rugby  is  the  junction  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  North  Midland,  the  Lea- 
mington and  Warwick,  the  Trent  Valley,  and 
the  Rugby  and  Stamford  railways. 

RuGEN,  roo'-gen,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  be- 
longing to  Prussia,  situated  opposite  to  Stral- 
sund,  and  separated  from  Pomerania  by  a  narrow 
channel  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  Area.  388 
square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and  well  wooded. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  shipped  to  Stralsund  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  Fop. 
41,446.    ia^.  54°45'N.    io«.  13°  30' E. 

RuGENWALDE,  roo'-gen-val'-de{r) ,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  situated 
on  the  Wipper,  20  miles  N.E.  from  Koslin. 
3Ia)if.  Linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  sail-cloth. 
Fo2J.  5000. 

RuHROKT,  roo'-rort,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ruhr,  16  miles  N.  from  Dusseldorf.  Manf. 
Cotton  goods  ;  the  town  also  possesses  a  transit 
trade  in  coal,  corn,  and  wood,  and  yards  for 
building  steamers  to  ply  on  the  Rhine.  Fop. 
3736. 

RuLSK,  or  Rylsk,  rilsh,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kursk,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  many  churches 
and  schools,  and  two  annual  fairs.   Fop.  6000. 

Rum,  rum,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  about  8 
miles  S.  from  Skye.  It  forms  part  of  the  county 
of  Argyle,  Scotland.  Ext.  9  miles  long  and 
from  5  to  7  broad.    Fop.  73. 

RuMBOWE,  room' -ho,  an  inland  state  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  Area.  400  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,000.   J,at.  2°  49'  N.   Lon.  10%"  30'  E. 
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RuMBUEG,  room'-hoorg,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  57  miles  N.  from  Prague.  Manf. 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.   Pop.  5000, 

Runcorn,  run'-korn,  a  township  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Cheshire,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Chester.  There  are  some  valuable  stone-quarries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  JPop.  10,063.  It 
has  a  station  ou  the  London  and  ISlortli- Western 
Railway. 

RuNGPOOE,  roong-poor' y  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  Bengal,  123  miles 
N.E.  from  Moorshedabad.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  25°  41'  N.  Ijon.  89°  17'  E.— The  District 
has  an  area  of  4130  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  2,560,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Brahmapootra 
and  Teesta  rivers.  Fro.  Silk  and  indigo. 
Manf.  Carpets,  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 

RuNNYMEDE,  vun'-ni-meed,  a  beautiful  mea- 
dow in  the  parish  of  Egham,  Surrey,  about  5 
miles  S.  from  Windsor.  This  spot  is  celebrated 
for  the  conference  held  here  in  June,  1215,  be- 
tween King  John  and  the  barons  of  England, 
when  the  king  atfixed  his  signature  to  Magna 
Charta. 

RuppiN,  New,  roop'-pin,  a  regularly-built 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, 35  miles  N.  from  Berlin.  It  has  a  church, 
a  town-house,  a  gymnasium,  barracks,  and  two 
hospitals.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
beer,  chicory,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  10,000.  Old 
Ruppin  is  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  New  Ruppin. 
Fop.  2000. 

RUREMONDE.     {See  ROERMOND.) 

Rush,  rush,  a  county  of  Indiana,  U.S.  Area. 
442  square  miles.  Fop.  16,193. — Also  the  name 
of  several  townships  in  the  United  States, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  2500. 

RussA  Staeaja,  roos'-sa,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod,  situated  on  the 
Lovat,  38  miles  S.E.  from  Novgorod.  It  has 
several  churches  and  a  convent,  with  tan-yards 
and  distilleries,  and  some  large  salt-works. 
Fop.  6000. 

Russell,  rus'-sel,  a  county  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  1312  square  miles. 
Fop.  12,000. 

Russia,  rus'-she-a,  an  empire  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  largest  in  the  world  in  point  of  super- 
ficial extent,  extending  from  the  Baltic  in  the 
west  to  the  Pacific  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  lat.  38°  30'  N.  in  Europe,  and 
to  lat  40^  45'  in  Asia.  JExt.  Its  extreme  length, 
from  East  Cape  in  Behring  Strait  on  the  E.  to 
the  W.  border  of  Russian  Poland,  is  about 
6600  miles,  whilst  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the 
Karskaia  Gulf  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Transcau- 
casia, is  about  2400  miles.  Area.  According  to 
the  AlmanacJi  de  Gotha,  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe  is  96,411 
geographical  miles,  in  Asia  239,556  miles, 
making  a  gross  total  superficies  of  335,967  geo- 
graphical square  miles;  but  according  to  an 
official  statement  made  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment the  superficial  extent  of  European  Russia 
is  estimated  at  2,091,400  square  miles  in  round 
numbers,  while  Russia  in  Asia  comprises 
4,735,200  square  miles,  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  66,100  square  miles,  making  a 
grand  total  of  6,893,300  square  miles.  The 
present  article  is  limited  to  an  account  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  a  description  of  Russia  in 
Asia  being  given  in  th'^  article  on  Siberia. 
Political  Divisions.  Russia  in  Europe  is  divided 
into  9  principal  districts,  which  arc  again  sub- 
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divided  into  61  governments.  The  principal 
divisions  and  the  number  of  governments  each 
contains  are  as  follows : — Great  Russia  In  the 
N.  and  centre,  containing  19 ;  Little  Russia  in 
theS.W.,  4;  the  Baltic  provinces,  5 ;  South  or 
New  Russia,  6;  West  or  Polish  Russia,  8; 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  6;  East  Russia,  9;  com- 
prising the  former  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  As- 
trakan.  Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Straits.  The  Baltic, 
the  Arctic,  the  White,  the  Patrid,  the  Black, 
and  the  Caspian  seas :  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia, 
Finland,  Riga,  Petchora,  Kara,  and  Perekop ; 
the  straits  of  Yenikale  and  Vaigatz.  Feniri' 
sulas.  The  Crimea.  Islands.  The  principal  are 
Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  Vaigatz,  the  Aland 
Islands,  and  Oesel.  Gen.  Desc.  Russia  in 
Europe  is  in  general  a  level  country,  the  only- 
mountains  that  attain  any  considerable  height 
being  those  of  Russian  Lapland  in  the  north, 
and  of  the  Crimea  in  the  south.  A  very  different 
aspect  is  presented  by  the  Oural  or  Ural  moun- 
tains, which  form  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  stretch,  under  different 
denominations,  from  the  Caspian  in  the  south, 
to  Nova  Zembla  in  the  north.  The  mountains 
attain  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  central  part  'of  the 
chain.  The  northern  parts  of  European  Russia 
are  too  bleak  and  barren  for  tillage,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Another  region,  almost  equally  bleak,  is  the 
N.W.  division,  comprising  Finland  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  to  the  E.  The  country  to  the 
S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  comprising  the  long  range 
of  the  Valdai  hills,  has  a  more  congenial 
climate.  The  south-west  division  of  European 
Russia  extends  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The 
south-east  region,  formed  of  the  immense 
plains  which  are  traversed  by  the  Volga  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  has  a  soil  less  fertile 
than  might  be  supposed  from  its  climate,  being 
in  many  parts  rendered  unfit  for  vegetation  by 
the  great  quantity  of  saline  matter  with  which 
it  is  impregnated.  Of  these  divisions,  the 
warmest  climate  is  that  of  the  Crimea.  The 
most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Russia  in 
Europe  consists  in  its  steppes,  which  are  vast 
plains,  mostly  of  sand,  and  producing  little  or  no 
timber  except  stunted  birch  trees.  Climate, 
Cold.  In  the  N.,  the  winter  lasts  for  nine 
months  long,  and  it  is  severe  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  Crimea  not  excepted,  as  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Anglo-French  army,  which  passed 
two  winters  there  during  the  Crimean  war,  will 
testify.  Corn  crops  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on  above  lat.  60°  N.,  and  it  is  only  below  lat.  50^ 
N.  that  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  attain 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of 
summer  is  much  greater  in  Russia  than  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  west 
of  Europe.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Wolga  or  Volga,  the  Oka,  Kama,  Oural,  and 
Terek ;  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the 
Don,  the  Dwina,  the  Duna,the  Niemen,  the  Neva, 
the  Volchov,  the  Msta,  and  the  Petchora,  all  of 
which  are  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  all  navigable,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
flatness  of  the  country.  The  Volga  is  the 
largest  river  of  Europe,  and  has  a  length  of  up- 
wards of  2000  miles,  and  is  navigable  almost  to 
its  source.  The  currents  of  all  the  Russian 
rivers  are  slow,  and  they  are  therefore  well 
adapted  for  commercial  intercourse  by  water. 
Lakes.  Russia  does  not  abound  in  lakes,  except 
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in  Finland  and  the  provinces  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Olonetz,  where  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega  are  situated,  with  several  others  of 
less  extent.  Many  parts  of  the  empire  are 
intersected  by  marshes.  Most  of  the  lakes  in 
the  N.W.  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Keva, 
through  which  channel  they  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Zoology.  Goats  are  found  in  many 
provinces ;  and  in  the  south  their  skins  are  ex- 
ported, and  form  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce, being  covered  with  a  kind  of  silky  hair 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
particular  districts  are  employed  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  most  profitable  animals 
taken  in  the  chase  are  the  beaver,  the  ermine, 
the  martin,  the  musk  deer,  and  the  musk  rat. 
Among  the  other  wild  animals  are  the  chamois, 
the  antelope,  the  elk,  the  wild  goat,  the  rein- 
deer, the  bear,  the  rabbit,  and  sable.  The  polar 
bear  and  reindeer  are  found  only  in  the  JSI. 
Wild  cattle  and  swine  are  also  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  European  Russia,  and  great 
numbers  of  wildfowl  in  the  N.,  especially  the 
goose  and  eider  duck ;  and  ducks,  teal,  and  wid- 
geon, and  other  aquatic  birds  in  the  marshes  by 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Large 
quantities  of  feathers  are  exported  annually. 
Forests.  Extensive,  occupying  more  than  a  third 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  Fro. 
Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  very  backward 
state.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal 
kinds  of  grain  grown  in  the  northern  provinces, 
wheat  being  cultivated  only  in  the  southern 
parts.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  the  coldest  dis- 
tricts. Hemp  and  flax  are  well  adapted  to  a 
great  part  of  the  empire.  Among  the  products 
of  the  south  are  tobacco  and  maize,  the  latter 
being  grown  chiefly  in  the  Crimea.  Grazing  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  farmer  in  almost 
every  province,  and  sheep  and  oxen  are  reared 
in  immense  numbers  on  the  steppes.  Not  one- 
sixth  of  Russia  has  yet  been  brought  under 
"cultivation.  Bees  are  kept  in  great  numbers, 
and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  exported ;  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  indeed,  for  farmers 
to  have  as  many  as  100  hives  in  their  gardens 
and  1000  more  in  the  forest.  Minerals.  Iron, 
copper,  salt,  and  marble.  The  most  extensive 
mines  are  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  Oural 
and  other  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia;  there  are^  many 
others,  however,  of  equal  importance  in  less 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Salt  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  S.E.  Manf.  The  prin- 
cipal are  linen  and  woollen  goods,  hardware, 
leather,  soap,  oil,  potash,  and  mats.  Most  of 
the  yarn  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
imported  from  England.  The  best  hardware  is 
made  at  Tula,  a  town  to  the  south  of  Moscow, 
which  is  the  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  of  Russia. 
Of  woollen  goods,  the  coarser  qualities  are 
made  in  various  parts,  the  finer  almost  solely  at 
Jamburg,  in  the  proviiice  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Moscow  contains  some  silk-works,  and,  together 
with  St.  Petersburg,  supply  the  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  empire.  JExp.  The  principal  are 
hemp,  flax,  seeds,  leather,  tallow,  potash,  wax, 
soap,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  train-oil,  linen,  ropes, 
thread,  peltry,  and  iron  in  bars.  Imp.  Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  other  colonial  goods ;  super- 
fine woollen  cloth,  cotton  fabrics,  silks,  dye- 
stuffs,  wine,  and  brandy.  Inhabitants.  The 
majority  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race.  In  Fiu- 
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land  and  the  provinces  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  iBotbnia, 
the  inhabitants  arc  of  Finnish  extraction. 
The  manners  of  the  people  are,  in  general, 
far  from  cleanly.  Drinking  is  a  very  common 
vice  among  them.  Gambling  is  also  prevalent. 
The  nobility  are  the  owners  of  the  land:  they 
live  in  the  most  sumptuous  style,  and  support 
a  very  numerous  establishment  of  servants. 
The  Russian  peasantry  are  in  a  very  abject  con- 
dition ;  and  morally  speaking,  the  nobles  arc 
ignorant,  proud,  sensual,  and  generally  devoid 
of  prhiciple.  The  lower  orders  are  equally 
coarse  in  their  appetites ;  they  are  also,  gene- 
rally speaking,  extremely  cunning  and  deceitful, 
and  addicted  to  lying.  Rel.  The  established 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  but  free 
toleration  has  been  accorded  to  all  sects  and 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  even  to  Maho- 
medans,  since  the  begirming  of  the  18th  century. 
The  superstition  prevalent,  however,  among 
the  serfs  is  very  great.  According  to  the 
Almanack  de  Gotha,  the  total  number  of  dis- 
senters or  schismatics  in  Russia  is  nearly 
10,000,000 ;  including  2,750,000  Roman  Catholics, 
15,000  Armenians,  400,000  "United  Greeks," 
2,000,000  Lutherans,  2,750,000  Mahomedans, 
1,250,000  Jews,  and  200,000  Buddhists.  Educa- 
tion. Very  deficient,  but  improving.  Army. 
600,000.  The  total  force  of  the  regular  army, 
including  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery, 
amounts  to  678,000  men;  and  besides  these, 
there  are  the  irregular  troops  of  Cossacks, 
Navy,  The  third  in  Europe  in  point  of  number 
and  strength.  The  fleet  consists  of  about  100 
sailing  vessels  and  the  same  number  of  steamers, 
manned  by  50,000  sailors,  and  about  20,000 
marines.  Rev.  About  20,000,000L  Gov.  An 
absolute  monarchy.  The  sovereign  is  called 
emperor  or  czar,  and  in  official  documents,  is 
styled  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Each  of 
the  great  provinces  has  a  civil  and  military 
governor.  The  former  is  assisted  by  a  provin- 
cial council,  and  in  each  government  there  is  a 
high  court  of  justice  for  civil,  and  another  for 
criminal  offfences,  as  well  as  a  court  for  financial 
matters,  and  another  for  petty  questions.  Each 
circle  or  division  of  a  province  has  a  court  of 
justice  of  the  second  rank,  exclusive  of  local 
jurisdictions,  such  as  those  of  the  magistrates 
in  towns,  and  of  the  nobles  or  petty  courts  in 
the  country.  Po;;.  Estimated  at  65,000,000 ;  but 
from  these  numbers,  80,000,  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  what  was  formerly  Russian  America, 
must  be  deducted,  in  consequence  ol  the  sale  of 
this  territory  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Soon  after  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  a  general 
census  of  the  population  was  taken  throughout 
the  empire ;  and  the  following  is  the  result. 
The  number  of  the  females  exceeds  that  of 
the  males  by  1,750,000.  The  lower  orders, 
serfs,  petty  traders,  and  artisans,  form  a  total  of 
55,000,000,  the  nobles  and  the  liisfher  guilds  of 
traders  about  10,000,000.  The  nobles  still 
possess  21,000,000  serfs.  Lat.  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  between  38°  30'  and  71°  24'  N.  Lon. 
from  18°  to  65°  \V.  The  history  of  Russia,  pre- 
vious to  the  three  last  centuries,  is  obscure  and 
uncertain.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  vast 
empire  has  gradually  grown  out  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Kiev  or  Novgorod  established  by 
Rurick  in  862.  In  16S2,  Peter  the  Great  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  its  present  greatness.  At  his  death,  in  1725, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Catherine  I.,  who 
reigned  only  two  years,  and  her  son,  Peter  IJ,, 
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who  reij:^necl  for  three  years  after  her  death. 
Anric,  a  niece  of  Peter,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1730,  and  reigned  until  1740.  Ivan  VI.,  a  child, 
bore  the  name  of  sovereign  scarcely  two  years; 
but  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1742, 
lasted  20  years,  and  proved  a  period  that  added 
considerably  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Kussian  empire.  Peter  III.,  a  great  admirer  of 
Frederick  11.  of  Prussia,  succeeded  her,  but 
lost  both  his  throne  and  his  life  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  After  his  death  the  imperial 
power  was  vested  in  his  widow,  Catherine  II. ; 
under  whose  reign  Russia  was  greatly  aggran- 
dized. She  died  in  the  end  of  1796,  leaving  the 
throne  to  her  son,  the  feeble  and  vacillating 
Paul  I.,  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
as  an  enemy  of  France ;  in  his  reign  the  Russian 
troops  gained  great  fame  under  Suwarrow  and 
other  Russian  generals.  Paul,  however,  owing 
to  his  intolerable  tyranny,  was  soon  murdered  ; 
and  his  son  Alexander  succeeded  him.  On  his 
death,  the  emperor  Nicholas  established  him- 
self permanently  on  the  throne  till  1855,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  emperor, 
Alexander  II. 

Russia  in  Asia  comprises  Siberia  and  the 
whole  of  N.  Asia  E.  of  the  principal  crest  of  the 
Oural  mountains  and  the  region  of  the  Caucasus, 
embracing  the  countries  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  Area. 
4,801,300  square  miles.  Fop.  6,000,000.  (See 
Siberia.) 

Russia  itt  America  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  continent  of  N.VV.  America  W.  of  Ion.  141° 
W,,  and  a  strip  on  the  coast,  extending  S.  to  lat. 
65°.  It  embraces  several  island  groups  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast.  This  territory  was  sold  to 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1867. 

Russia,  Red,  formerly  an  independent  duchy, 
which  belonged  to  Poland  after  1396. 

Russia,  White,  once  a  part  of  Lithuania,  now 
forming  the  governments  of  Smolensk,  Mohilev, 
and  Yitepsk. 

Russian  Poland  comprises  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  the  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno, 
Koono,  Vitepsk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia,  which  are  now  included  in  the  district 
called  West  Russia. 

Russian  Tartary  comprises  the  S.E.  part 
of  European  and  the  S.W.  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia. 

RusTFCHUK,  rus'-tchziJc,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  at  the 
influx  of  the  Kara  Lom  into  the  Danube,  67 
miles  S.W.  from  Silistria.  It  has  a  citadel  of 
considerable  strength,  with  several  mosques, 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings.  Ilavf.  Cot- 
ton, silk,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  tobacco. 
JPojj.  About  30,000,  Giurgevo  is  almost  imme- 
diately opposite  Rustschuk,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  also  surrounded  with  fortifi- 
cations. The  Russians  took  these  towns  in 
1711  and  1810,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Turks 
before  Giurgevo  in  1854. 

Rutherford,  ruth'-er-ford,  the  name  of  two 
counties  in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  North 
Carolina.  Area.  859  square  miles.  Fo}j.  14,000. 
2.— In  West  Tennessee.  Area.  431  square 
miles.   Fop.  30,000. 

RuTHERGLEN,  or  RuGLEN,  Yii' -tTier-glen^  a 
parish  and  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark- 
shire, 3  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow.  It  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  King  David  I.  in 
the  12th  century.   It  now  consists  of  one  prin- 
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cipal  street,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length  and 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  breadth,  from  which 
several  smaller  streets  and  lanes  diverge,  and 
contains  a  town-hall,  a  parish  church,  and  two 
other  churches  for  Presbyterians  and  members 
of  the  Free  Church.  It  was  noted  for  its 
ancient  castle,  which  is  now  demolished.  Manf. 
Chiefly  muslins.  The  town  also  contains  some 
extensive  printing-works  and  dye-works.  Fop, 
of  parish,  9335. 

Ruthin,  rith'-in,  an  ancient  market-town  of 
North  Wales,  in  Denbighshire,  6  miles  S.E. 
from  Denbigh.  It  has  a  church,  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  court-house  and  county 
gaol,  a  charitable  institution,  comprising  a  school 
and  almshouses,  called  Christ's  Hospital,  and  a 
library,  also  in  connexion  with  the  hospital. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  rises  from 
the  river  Choydd.    Fop.  3372. 

RuTiGLiANO,  roo'-teel-ye-a'-no,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Bari,  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Bari.   Fop.  4300. 

Rutland,  rid'-land,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Leicestershire,  on 
the  N.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  and  on  the  S.E. 
by  Northamptonshire.  Area.  152  square  miles. 
Besc.  The  face  of  the  country  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  beautiful,  especially  in  places 
where  it  is  well  wooded,  being  much  diversi- 
fied by  ranges  of  small  and  gently-rising  hills, 
running  E.  and  W.,  with  valleys  of  about  half  a 
mile  in  width  intersecting  them  :  so  that  fresh 
views  meet  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  every  few 
miles.  Fivers.  The  Welland,  the  Wash,  the 
Chater,  the  Wreak,  and  the  Eye.  The  climate 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  mild,  healthy, 
and  pleasant.  Fro.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
soil  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  fertile.  The  usual  crops  are 
cultivated.  Minerals.  Limestone  is  found  in 
various  parts.  Chalybeate  springs  are  also 
common.  Fop.  21,861.  This  is  the  smallest  of 
the  40  counties  of  England. 

Rutland,  a  small  island  near  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Donegal. 

Rutland,  a  county  on  the  W.  side  of  Ver- 
mont, U.S.  Area.  948  square  miles.  Fop. 
35,000.  Also  the  name  of  several  townships, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  4000. 

RuTNAGHERRY,  root' -na-ger-re,  a  collectorate 
of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Area. 
3964  square  miles.  Fop.  670,000.  Lat.  Between 
15°  44'  and  18°  6'  N.  Fon.  Between  73°  6'  and 
73°  58'  E, 

RuTTUNPooR,  root-toon-poor',  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  province  of  Nagpoor,  208  miles 
N.E.  from  Nagpoor.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  22°  16'  N.    Lon.  82°  7'  E. 

Ruvo,  roo'-vo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Bari,  situated  22  miles  W. 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  some  monasteries,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.    Fop.  12,209. 

RuYSBRCECK,  rois'-hvol;  a  village  of  Belgium,  3 
miles  S.W.  from  Brussels.  Fop.  1800.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Railway. 

KuYSSELEDE,  rois' -se-larde,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  1-4 
miles  S.E.  from  Bruges.  Manf.  Linen.  Fop. 
6545. 

Ryan,  Loch,  ri'-an,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  entering  Wigtonsliire,  and  wasliing 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  called  the 
Rhynns  of  Galloway.   It  forms  a  safe  and  com* 
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modious  harbour,  and  has  a  breadth  of  above  2 
niiies. 

Kybe,  ride,  a  maritime  town  and  watering- 
place  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wift-ht, 
7  miles  S.VV,  from  Portsmouth.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  three  churches, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall 
and  market  house,  baths,  reading-rooms,  as- 
sembl^'-rooms,  a  theatre,  the  Victoria  hospital, 
a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  club-house 
belonging  to  the  Koyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club, 
the  Koyal  Isle  of  Wight  Infirmary,  and  several 
good  schools.  The  pier  extends  into  the  sea 
for  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  town  has  an 
export  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  yacht  and 
boat-building  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  It 
has  constant  communication  with  Portsmouth 
by  steamers.    Fop.  9269. 

Eye,  ri,  a  regular  and  well-built  market- 
town  and  borough  of  England,  in  Sussex,  and 
one  of  the  Cinque  ports,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bother,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Hastings.  The 
parish  church  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  town  also  contains 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  castle,  now 
used  as  a  gaol,  a  market-house,  town-hall,  a 
free  grammar-school,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  piers  or 
embankments  thrown  up  on  either  side  for  its 
Drotection.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  is  now  defended  by  a  battery. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  in  trawling 
for  flat  fish.    Fop.  8202. 

Eyegate.    (^See  Eeigate.) 

Eylsk.    {See  Eulsk.) 

Eyswyk,  or  Eyswick,  ris'-wik,  rise'-viJce,  a 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Hol- 
land, 2  miles  S.E.  from  the  Hague.  Fop.  2630. 
In  1697  a  peace  was  concluded  here  between 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany,  England, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  other.  A  monument 
commemorates  the  event. 

Etton,  ri'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

KzEszow,  rzes'-zow,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Wisloka,  45  miles  E.  from  T'arnovv.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  imitationjewellery, 
consisting  of  glass  and  pebbles  set  in  mosaic 
gold.   Fop,  7348. 
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Saadeh,  sa-ad-e,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Yemen,  250  miles  N. 
from  Mocha. 

Saale,  sa'-al,  the  name  of  three  small  rivers 
in  Germany. 

Saaleeld,  sa'-al-feeld,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  situated  on  the 
Saale,  23  miles  S.  from  Weimar.  Fop.  17,017.— 
Prince  Louis  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  defeated 
here  in  1806,  and  killed  by  the  French. 

Saar,  or  Sarre,  sa-ar,  a  river  of  Ehenish 
Prussia,  which  rises  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meurthe,  and  enters  the  Moselle 
Rear  Treves. 
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Saarbruck,  sa-ar-brook,  a  town  of  Ehenish 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Saar,  39  miles  S.E.  from 
Treves,  Ilcmf.  Woollen  goods,  toba(;co,  porce- 
lain, leather,  and  iron-wire  works.  Fop.  9300. 
It  has  communication  with  Mctz  by  railway. 

Saar-Lotjis,  sa'-ar-loo'-is,  a  fortified  town  of 
Ehenish  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Saar,  31  miles 
S.  from  Treves.  It  forms  an  important  frontier 
fortress  of  Prussia.  Manf.  Fire-arms,  hardware, 
and  wire.  There  are  both  lead  and  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  6849.  Marshal 
Ney  was  born  here.  This  town  was  ceded 
to  Prussia  by  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
concluded  in  1815. 

Saar-Ujn'ign',  sa'-ar-oo'-ne-awng,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Ehine, 
on  the  Saar,  39  miles  N.W.  from  Strasbourg. 
Fop.  3149.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  formed 
by  the  two  towns  Sarrewerden  and  Bouquenom, 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Saar,  and 
connected  by  a  bridge. 

^  Saatz,  m'-atz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
situated  on  the  Eger,  40  miles  N.W. from  Prague. 
It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and 
hops.    Fop.  5950. 

Saba,  sa'-ha,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  18  miles  N.W.  from  St. 
Eustatius,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency.  Area. 
15  square  miles.    Fop.  About  1617. 

Sabadull,  sa'-ha-del,  a  town  of  Spain,  iu 
Catalonia,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona. 
Manf.  Woollen  fabrics,  muslins,  and  paper. 
Fop.  4720. 

Sabara,  sa-ha'-ra,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  30  mUes  N.W.  from 
Ouro  Preto.    Fop.  8500. 

Sabboe,  sab-be'{r),  a  town  of  Norway,  28 
miles  S.E.  from  Drontheim.  It  stands  on  the 
E.  side  of  a  lake  which  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  by  the  Med  into  Drontheim  Fiord. 

Sabionetta,  sa-be-o-net'-ta,  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
in  Lombardy,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Mantua. 
Fop.  6623. — This  place- was  the  capital  of  a 
principality  presented  by  Napoleon  I.  to  his 
sister  Pauline. 

Sable,  sa-blai',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Sarthe  and  Erve,  26  miles  S.W.  from 
Le  Mans.  Manf  Gloves ;  the  town  also 
possesses  a  trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  marble. 
Fop.  5675. 

Sable,  sai'-bel,  an  island  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  lying  oft"  the  S.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Lat.  43°  25'  N.    Lon.  65°  40'  W. 

Sables  d'Olonne,  Lies,  sabl-do' -lon,  a  seaport 
of  France,  in  the  department  Vendee,  20  miies 
S,  from  Napoleonville.  There  is  a  valuable 
pilchard  fishery  on  the  coast,  which  aftbrds 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  fort  and  batteries,  and 
contains  some  churches,  a  school  of  navigation, 
two  almshouses,  and  a  prison.  There  is  a  light- 
house at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Fop.  6696. 

Sabrao,  or  Adenara,  sa'-6m-o,  an  island  of 
the  Asiatic  archipelago,  separated  from  the  E, 
extremity  of  Flores  by  the  Strait  of  Flores.  L\vt. 
20  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6 
miles.    Lat.  8°  17'  S.    Xo?^.  123°  5'  E. 

Sabres,  sahr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  20  miles  N.  from  Mont-dc- 
Marsan.    Fop.  2525. 

Sacatepeques,  sa-ka-ie-pe-kes' ,  a  department 
or  district  of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of 
Guatemala.  Area.  1925  square  miles.  Pop. 
60,000,  The  chief  town  is  Old  Gujitemala, 
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Saccatoo,  or  Sokatu,  sak' -ka-too' ,  a  town  of 
Central  Africa,  in  Soudan,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  640 
miles  S.E.  from  Timbukta.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Haussa,  or  Houssa,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Mavf.  Cotton  goods,  ironware,  and 
leatiier.   Pov.  Not  known,  but  large. 

ISacket's  Harbour,  srtA;'-e/s,  a  post-town  and 
port  of  entry  in  Jefferson  county.  New  York, 
U.S.,  at  the  cast  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  62  miles 
N.W.  from  Rome,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state,  and  is  defended  by  forts  and  batteries. 
Near  these  defensive  works  are  two  sets  of  bar- 
racks, capable  of  accommodating  4500  men.  The 
town  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

Saco,  sai'-ko,  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry 
in  York  county,  Maine,  U.S.,  situated  on  the 
Saco,  opposite  Bideford,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  three  bridges;  62  miles  S.W.  from 
Augusta.  It  is  a  considerable  manufacturing 
town,  favourably  situated  for  the  exercise  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Man/.  Woollen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics.    Fop.  6000. 

Saco,  a  river  which  rises  in  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.,  and,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  below  the  town  of  Saco. 

Sacramento  Colonia  del  Santo,  sdk'-ra- 
men-to,  a  city  of  Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental, 
opposite  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  La  Plata.  It  is  a  place  of  little 
importance. 

Sacramento,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  centre  of  California.  Area.  1000  square 
miles.    Fop.  25,000. 

Sacramento,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
California,  which  rises  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  a  range  running  parallel  to  the 
coast,  near  Mount  Shasta,  and,  after  a  course  of 
480  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
— Also  a  city  of  California,  situated  on  the 
Sacramento,  -about  80  miles  N.W.  from  San 
Francisco.   Fop.  12,000. 

Saddleworth,  sad'-del-werih,  a  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  11 
miles  S.W.  from  Huddersfield.  The  town  is  the 
head  of  a  poor-law  union  district.  There  are 
several  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Manf.  Prin- 
cipally woollen  goods.  Fop.  18,631.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way. 

Sado,  sa-do',  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
lying  to  the  W.  of  Niphon.  Area.  Estimated 
at  700  square  miles.  Fertile  and  populous, 
Lat.  38°  N.    Lon.  138°  30'  E. 

Sadowa,  sad-o'-va,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  about 
8  miles  from  Kbniggatz.  Here,  on  the  morning 
of  July  3,  1866,  the  Prussians  attacked  the 
Austrians,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
seven  hours,  the  latter  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  village  by  the  7th  division  of  Prussian 
infantry.  This  engagement  formed  the  prelude 
to  the  decisive  battle  of  Koniggiitz. 

Saffi,  or  AsFi,  saf'-fe,  a  seaport  of  Morocco, 
situated  on  the  Atlantic,  20  miles  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tensift,  and  106  miles  N.W. 
from  Morocco.  Fop.  About  12,000,  of  whom 
one  fourth  are  Jews. 

Saffron  Walden,  saf'-fron  wal'-den,  a  mar- 
ket-town and  parish  of  England,  in  Essex,  so 
named  from  tlie  great  quantities  of  saffron 
formerly  grown  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Cam,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Chelmsford.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  many  of  the  houses 
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are  very  old.  It  contains  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  free  grammar-school,  town- 
hall,  corn  exchange,  post-office,  museum,  cattle 
market,  and  some  almshouses.  The  parish 
church  is  a  spacious  and  very  elegant  pile  in  the 
perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
chiefly  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  The 
town  "has  a  considerable  trade  in  malting.  Beer, 
iron  goods,  and  sacks  are  also  made.  Fop, 
5474. 

Sagan,  sa'-gan,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  situated  on  the  Bober,  83  miles  N.W. 
from  Breslau.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  contains  a  ducal  palace,  six  churches,  and  a 
gymnasium  for  Roman  Catholics.  Manf.  Linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  sealing-wax,  mirrors,  and 
glass  wares.  Fop.  8147. — It  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Glogau. 

Sagh ALIEN,  SAGALiN,or  Sarakai,  sa-hoMi-en, 
also  called  Oku  Jesso,  or  Upper  Jesso,  and 
Krafto,  a  large  island,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
large  island  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  gulfs  of  Tartary 
and  Amoor.  Uxt.  600  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  40  miles.  Area.  Estimated 
at  24,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous ; 
very  little  is  known  of  its  interior.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Zat.  between  46°  and  54°  30'  N.  Lon. 
between  141°  50'  and  144°  50'  E. 

Sag  Harbour,  sag,  a  post-village  and  port  of 
Suffolk  county,  New  York,  U.S.,  situated  at  the 
E.  end  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery  and  coasting  trade.  Fop, 
4000. 

Sagres,  sa'-grais,  a  small  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve, 
4  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  was 
founded  by  Prince  Enrique  of  Portugal,  in  1416, 
who  established  a  school  of  navigation  here, 
and  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  make 
explorations  on  the  African  coast. 

Saguenat,  sag'-nai,  a  large  river  of  British 
North  America,  in  Lower  Canada,  one  of  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
issues  from  the  W.  side  of  Lake  St.  John,  and, 
after  a  course  of  100  miles,  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  left  bank,  at  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Tadousac.  Its  current  is  broad,  deep,  and 
uncommonly  rapid ;  but  it  is  liable  to  interrup- 
tions from  rocks,  and  it  is  also  of  an  extraor- 
dinary depth.  At  its  embouchure,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  the  bottom  with  more 
than  300  fathoms  of  line,  but  without  effect. 
It  can  be  ascended  by  large  ships  for  60  miles. 

Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  sa-ha'-ra,  or 
za'-Jia-ra,  an  immense  tract  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  lying  between  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary  and  Soudan,  or  the  countries  watered  by 
the  Niger.  It  presents,  almost  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  the  appearance  of  a  naked  arid 
plain  of  sand,  destitute  alike  of  water  or  vegeta- 
tion, except  in  certain  spots,  which  are  named 
oases.  The  largest  of  these  fertile  districts  ar<» 
the  oases  of  Gadamcs  and  Tuat.  It  stretches 
across  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  covering  a  space  of, 
in  its  greatest  length,  between  lon.  15°  W.  and 
12°  E.,  about  2000  miles.  Its  breadth  from  the 
S.  limits  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Soudan  is  not 
so  great,  and  may  be  estimated  at  1000  miles. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  desert  in  the  world. 
Palm-trees  grow  on  its  borders ;  the  principal 
products  of  the  oases  are  gums  of  different 
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kinds,  elates,  and  salt.  Among  its  wild  animals 
are  the  camel,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ostrich. 

Saides,  or  Sahid,  sa'-eed,  a  name  applied  to 
Upper  Egypt,  comprehending  the  territory 
■which  extends  along  the  Nile,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Minieh  to  the  frontier  of  Nubia.  Middle 
Egypt,  between  Minieh  and  Cairo,  is  called  El 
Vostani,  or  El  Bostani,  and  Lower  Egypt,  or 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  Masr-el-Bahri. 

Saida,  or  Seida,  si'-da,  a  seaport-town  of 
Syria,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sidon,  26 
miles  S.W.  from  Beyrout.  It  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  having  been 
built  before  the  famous  Tyre.  Like  other 
Turkish  towns,  it  is  now  dirty,  and  full  of  ruins, 
while  the  houses  are  mean  in  appearance,  and 
ill-built.  The  ground  in  the  neighbourhood, 
however,  is  laid  out  in  orchards  and  gardens, 
which  appear  very  beautiful  at  a  distance.  The 
magnificent  harbour,  which  was  formed  by  vast 
moles  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  is  now  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Its  trade,  however,  is  still 
considerable,  being  the  port  of  Damascus,  and 
the  chief  commercial  depot  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  exports  consist  of  corn,  silk,  nut- 
galls,  and  raw  and  spun  cotton.  Pop.  5000. 
Lat.  33°  34'  N.  Lo7i.  35°  20'  E.  Sidon  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  also  by 
Homer.  It  was  a  place  of  consequence,  even 
long  after  the  Christian  era. 

Sai-gon-,  or  Sai-gujs",  sai'-gon,  a  city  and  river- 
port  of  Anam,  in  the  province  of  Camboja,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dong-nai  river,  about  20  miles  N. 
from  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  into 
which  it  falls.  It  is  protected  by  a  citadel. 
Fop.  180,000.  Lai.  10°  51'  N.  Lon.  106°  45'  E. 

Saima,  sai'-ma,  a  lake,  or  rather  a  succession 
of  lakes,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland,  about 
20  miles  N.  from  Viborg.  liJxt.  60  miles  long, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  20. — It  contains 
numerous  islands. 

Saiits,  sd,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne,  17  miles  N.  from  Laon.  Fop. 
2445. 

Saint  Albans,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Vermont,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  45  miles  N.W.  from  Montpelier.  Fop. 
3597. 

Saint  Andrews,  a  parish,  city,  and  seaport- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  situated 
near  the  verge  of  a  steep  cliff"  which  overlooks  a 
spacious  bay,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  piers ;  it  is  safe  and 
commodious,  though  the  entrance  is  narrow. 
The  town  consists  of  three  principal  streets, 
intersected  by  a  few  inconsiderable  lanes,  called 
"wynds."  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
structure,  162  feet  in  length,  by  63  in  breadth. 
It  contains  a  lofty  monument  of  white  marble, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
who  was  murdered,  in  1679,  by  a  party  of  Cove- 
nanters on  Magus  Moor,  noar  the  western 
extremity  of  the  parish.  A  university  was 
founded  in  St.  Andrews  in  1411,  by  Bishop 
Wardlaw.  It  formerly  consisted  of  three 
colleges, — St.  Salvator's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St. 
Mary's,  of  which  the  two  foundations  first 
named  were  united  in  1748,  when  the  buildings 
of  St.  Leonard's  were  sold,  and  converted  into 
dwelling-houses.  There  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution called  the  Madras  College,  which  was 
founded  by  a  Dr.  Bell,  a  native  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  bequeathed  the  handsome  sum  of  £45,000 
for  the  noble  purpose  of  affording  free  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Man/,  Sail- 
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cloth  and  golf  balls,  many  thousands  being 
made  here  annually  for  the  game  of  golf,  which 
is  much  practised  in  Scotland,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  national  sport.  Fop.  About  7550. 
Lat.  56°  20'  N.  Lon.  2°  50'  W.  St.  Andrews, 
though  much  decayed,  still  exhibits  some 
remains  of  its  past  consequence  and  importance. 
It  formerly  possessed  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  was  about  160  years  in  building,  and 
which  was  demolished  in  1559,  in  one  day,  by  a 
mob  of  men  and  women  who  were  stirred 
up  to  the  work  of  destruction  by  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  reformer,  John  Knox.  It  also 
had  a  castle  founded  in  1200,  which  was  taken 
and  garrisoned  by  Edward  III.  of  England  in 
1336.  Its  picturesque  ruins,  perched  on  a  lofty 
cliff",  serve  as  a  landmark  for  sailors.  George 
Wishart,  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
was  burnt  in  1545,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who  was  himself  murdered  in  1546,  by  the 
reformers  in  this  city,  with  which  many  eminent 
men  have  been  connected,  either  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, or  residence. — It  is  a  station  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee  Railway. 

Saint-Jago,  or  Santiago,  scm'-te-a'-go,  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  largest 
of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Ext.  35  miles  long^ 
and  12  broad.  At-ea.  360  square  miles.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
It  yields  grain  in  abundance,  as  well  as  sugar, 
indigo,  coff'ee  of  superior  quality,  orchilla-wood 
for  dyeing,  and  many  kinds  of  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  plan- 
tains, pineapples,  tamarinds,  and  a  species  of 
apple  called  custard  apple.  Cotton  is  produced 
in  great  quantities,  and  manufactured  through- 
out the  Island.  Fop.  22,000.  Lat.  15°  N.  Lon. 
23°  40'  W. 

Saint-Jago,  or  Ribeira  Grande,  a  town  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  containing 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  palace  of 
the  bishop.  Fop.  About  3000.  It  has  a  large 
church  and  a  convent  with  twenty-four  Portu- 
guese monks.  The  town  is  protected  by  a  fort 
situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  har- 
bour. 

Saint-Lucia,  lu'-she-a,  or  lu'-se,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  lying  between  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Vincent.  Ext.  5  miles  long,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  a  mile.  Fop.  Small.  Lat, 
16°49'N.    Lon.  24°  47' W. 

Saint-Mawes,  maws,  a  small  and  ancient 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  2 
miles  N.E.  from  Falmouth.  It  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  reform  bill  in  1832.  St.  Mawes  Castle  is 
nearly  opposite  that  of  Pendennis,  which  forms 
the  chief  defence  of  Falmouth  harbour.  Fop, 
1000.  Chiefly  employed  as  pilots,  and  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast. 

Saint-Michael.  {See  Michael,  St.) 

Saintes,  sdnts,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  33  miles  S.E. 
from  Rochelle.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding,  and  its  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
ill  built.  The  town  contains  several  churches, 
a  theatre,  a  college,  a  public  library,  and  a 
museum.  It  also  possesses  several  Roman 
remains,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  aa 
aqueduct,  baths,  and  a  triumphal  arch  of  white 
marble.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  Cognac  brandy. 
Fop.  10,962.  This  town  was  the  Roman 
Mediolanum.— The  English  were  defeated  here 
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in  1242,  by  the  French  king  Louis  IX.,  after- 
wards St.  Louis. 

Saintes,  Lks,  some  small  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  belonging'  to  France,  and  situated 
off  the  S.  extremity  of  Guadaloupe.  Area. 
Of  the  whole  group,  5  square  miles.  Pro. 
Cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  potatoes.  Fop. 
1200.  They  were  discovered  in  1495  by 
Cohimbus. 

Saintonge,  scmt'-awnge,  an  old  province  in 
the  west  of  France,  lying  along  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  north  of  Guienne.  It  now  forms  the 
greater  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Charente,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Charente. 

Sakkaea,  sa'-ka-ra,  a  village  of  Middle  Egypt, 
about  20  miles  S.W.  from  Cairo.  There  are 
some  remarkable  pyramids  in  its  vicinity. 

Sakmara,  sah'-ma-ra,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  350  miles,  enters  the  Ural 
about  0  miles  N.W.  from  Orenburg. 

Salado,  sa-la'-do,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  Argentine  confederation,  which  rises  in 
lai.  24°  S.  Ion.  67°  40'  W.,  and,  after  a  course  of 
1000  miles,  enters  the  Parana  below  Santa  Fe 
in  lat.  32^  30'  S.— Also  the  name  of  various 
rivers  in  South  America. 

Salahieh,  sa'-la-he-a,  a  town  on  the  E.  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Belbeis.  It 
has  a  large  mosque,  and  is  surrounded  with 
palm-trees.  Fop.  6000.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1798  and  1800. 

SA.LAMANCA,  sa-la-man'-lca,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  department  of  Guanaxato,  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  140  miles  N.W.  from  Mexi- 
co. Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
About  15,000. 

Salamanca,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Leon,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  three  hills,  rising  from  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  Tormes,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  Roman  bridge  of  27  arches,  39  miles 
S.  from  Zamora.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
and  entered  by  thirteen  gates.  The  city  con- 
tains several  squares  and  fountains,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fine  public  buildings ;  but  the  streets  are 
for  the  most  part  irregular,  being  laid  out  on 
uneven  ground.  The  principal  square  is  large 
and  spacious,  and  surrounded  with  piazzas.  The 
houses  are  lofty  and  uniform,  with  balconies  in 
front ;  and  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  town-house.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  importance  are  the  two  cathedrals, 
the  university,  the  churches,  and  the  convents. 
The  new  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  in 
1513,  and  was  not  finished  for  more  than  ^two 
centuries  after,  is  a  majestic  Gothic  edifice,"  en- 
tered by  a  fine  porch,  richly  adorned  with  car- 
ved work  in  stone,  and  possessing  an  interior 
which  is  much  admired  for  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  the  boldness  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
the  finish  of  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
decorated.  The  churches  are  numerous.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1239,  and,  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  had  25  colleges.  It 
is  still  celebrated,  Salamanca  being  considered 
the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  Spain.  It  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  library,  which  contains  about 
25,000  volumes.  Many  of  the  palaces  in  the 
town  belonging  to  Spanish  nobles  exhibit  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty.  There  is  a  bull- 
ring in  the  town,  a  theatre,  and  several  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  Ilanf.  Hats, 
woollen  fabrics,  shoes,  glue,  starch,  leather,  and 
earthenware,    Poj?,   15,000.--The  battle  of 
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Salamanca  was  fought  near  the  town  on  July 
22,  1812,  when  the  French,  under  Marmont, 
were  defeated  by  the  British,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington. 

Salambeia,  or  Salympeia,  sa-lam'-bre-a,  the 
ancient  Peneus,  a  considerable  river  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Thessaly,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  after  a  course  of  110 
miles.    It  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 

Salamis,  sdl'-a-mis,  an  island  of  Greece,  in 
the  Gulf  of  iEgina,  about  10  miles  W.  from 
Athens.  Its  modern  name  is  Kohiri.  Area. 
About  45  square  miles.  Fop.  5000.  Solon  and 
Euripides  were  natives  of  Salamis,  off  which 
Themistocles  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  480  b.c. 

Salamon  Islands.  {See  Solomon  Islands.) 

Salangoee,  sa-lan-gor',  a  state  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  extending  for  120  miles  along  its  W. 
side,  between  Perah  on  the  N.,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Malacca  on  the  S.  Fop.  12,000.  Lai. 
Between  2°  30'  and  4°  N.  Lon.  Between  101° 
and  102°  E. — It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  on  the  coast,  100  miles  N.W. 
from  Malacca. 

Salawatty,  sa-la-wat'-te,  an  island  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  off  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Papua.  Ext.  About  15  miles 
long,  and  the  same  in  width.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  1°  S.    Lon.  130°  E. 

Salcito,  sal-che'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Sannio,  or  Molise,  situ- 
ated on  the  Trigno,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Campo- 
basso.    Fop.  3000. 

Salcombe,  sawl-Jcum,  a  small  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance to  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  which 
enters  the  S.  extremity  of  that  county  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Exeter.  It  is  the  port  of  Kings- 
bridge,  which  lies  about  4  miles  N.  from  it  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  inlet.  The  coast 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  the 
headlands  known  as  Bolt  Head  and  Star  Point, 
on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is  bold  and  pic- 
turesque. The  climate  is  extremely  mild,  and 
oranges  and  lemons  will  live  through  the  winter 
in  the  open  air  without  protection.  It  has  a 
district  church,  a  market-house,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle  called  Fort  Charles  on  a 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  or  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Fop.  2000. 

Salem,  sai'-lem,  a  city  and  seaport-town,  the 
capital  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
22  miles  N.E,  from  Boston.  It  is  chiefly  built 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  formed  by  two  inlets  from 
the  sea,  caDed  North  and  South  rivers;  of 
which  the  former  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  which 
connects  Salem  with  Beverley,  while  the  latter 
forms  the  harbour.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
a  gaol,  an  almshouse,  a  market-house,  custom- 
house, grammar-school,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
several  churches  for  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  It  possesses  numerous  public  and 
private  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  lea- 
ther, boots  and  shoes,  and  iron  and  brass  goods. 
Fop,  22,252. — The  name  also  of  numerous  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

Salem,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.  Area, 
320  square  miles.  Fop,  22,45S, 
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Salem,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  Area.  8200  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  a  high 
table-land,  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  produces  maize,  cotton,  rice,  teak, 
timber,  sandal-wood,  turmeric,  and  tamarinds. 
Minerah.  Iron.  Manf.  Cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
1,196,000.— The  capital  of  the  district,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Cauvery  river,  175  miles  S.W.  from  Madras. 
Fop.  20,000.  Lat.  11°  40'  N.  Lon.  78° 
12'  E. 

Salembkia.    {See  Salambria.) 

Salemi,  sa-lai'-me,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Trapani,  21  miles  S.E.  from 
Trapani.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains  a  number 
of  churches  and  convents.   Pop.  8000. 

Salerno,  sa-lair'-no,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Citra,  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  30 
miles  S.  from  Naples.  Its  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  have  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  by 
Eobert  Guiscard  in  1084,  and  adorned  with 
marble  columns  brought  from  the  temples  of 
Paestum,  and  fine  bronze  doors.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  several  of  the  early  rulers  of 
Naples.  The  town  has  a  fine  quay,  called  the  | 
Marina,  which  is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms 
a  pleasant  public  walk.  It  also  possesses  several 
churches  and  convents,  some  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  archbishop's 
palace,  and  a  lyceum,  or  university  as  it  may  be 
termed,  since  it  grants  degrees.  Fop.  29,031. 
Garibaldi  landed  here  in  1860,  when  advancing 
upon  Naples. — The  Gulf  is  separated  from  the 
Bay  of  ISaples  by  Cape  Campanella.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  36  miles,  and  it  receives  the  river 
Sale. 

Saleteb,  or  Salayee,  sa-lai'-yer,  a  group  of 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  lying  off 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  The 
principal  island,  which  gives  a  name  to  the 
group,  is  about  36  miles  in  length,  and  8  in 
breadth.  Fop.  60,000.  Lat.  6°  S.  Lon.  120° 
30'  E. 

Saleoed,  sal'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them,  however, 
with  a  population  above  1000,  except  a  parish 
so  called  in  Lancashire. 

Salfoed,  a  town  and  parish  of  Lancashire, 
lying  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  six  bridges  across 
the  Irwell.  It  forms,  with  Manchester,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land. Fop.  Of  pari,  borough,  102,449.  {See 
Manchestee.) 

Salgado,  sal-ga'-dor,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  situated  on  the  San 
Francisco,  355  miles  N.  from  Ouro  Preto.  Fop. 
4000.    Lat.  15°  20'  S.    Lon.  44°  50'  W. 

Salibabo,  sa-le-ba'-bo,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  separated  from  Tulour  by  a  narrow 
strait  about  a  mile  wide.  It  has  a  circumfe- 
rence of  8  or  10  miles,  and  is  well  cultivated. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  4°  N.  Lo7i.  120°  40' 
W.  This  island  forms  one  of  the  group  called 
the  Tulour  or  Salibabo  Islands. 

Salicetto,  sa-le-chet'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  situated  on  the  Bormida,  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Mondovi.   Fop.  1750. 

Salies,  sa-lee',  the  name  of  two  communes 
and  towns  of  France,  neither  with  a  population 
above  5300. 

Salin-a,  m-li'-na,  a  township  of  New  York, 
687 
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U.S.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Onondaga,  about  a 
mile  N.  from  Syracuse.  It  has  celebrated  salt 
springs.    Fop.  2500. 

Salina,  or  Salini,  sa-le'-na,  anciently  Pidy- 
ma,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  about  30  n)iles  N.W.  from  Cape 
Melazzo.  Ext.  4  miles  long  and  5  in  breadth. 
Fop.  4000.    It  is  of  volcanic  origin. 

Saline,  sa-line',  the  name  of  two  counties  in 
the  United  States. — 1.  In  Illinois.  Arna.  :i78 
square  miles.  Fop.  9331. — 2.  In  Missouri. 
Area.  727  square  miles.    Fop.  16,000. 

Salino,  sa-le'-no,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  after  a  courae  of  32 
miles,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Pescara. 

Salins,  sa-ld,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  dura,  situated  on  the 
Furiense,  a  tributary  of  the  Lone,  23  miles  N.E. 
from  Lons-le-Saulnier.  It  has  a  trade  in  salt, 
wine,  and  brandy,  and  contains  the  most  ex- 
tensive salt-works  in  the  French  empire.  Fop. 
7361. 

Salisbuet,  or  New  Saettm,  salz'-her-e,  an 
ancient  city  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  situated 
on  the  Avon,  which  is  crossed  here  by  three 
bridges,  96  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity. 
Some  of  them  run  from  north  to  south,  and 
others  cross  these  at  right  angles.  This  ar- 
rangement divides  the  town  into  a  series  of 
squares  or  blocks,  and  gives  it  an  open  and 
pleasant  appearance.  Each  street  also  has  a 
channel  running  along  its  centre,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  flows,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  river  Avon,  and  admitted  at  pleasure.  Nu- 
merous small  bridges  are  erected  over  these 
rivulets;  and  hence  this  city  has  been  some- 
times compared  to  Venice.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  oishop's 
palace,  the  College  of  Matrons  for  the  widows 
of  deceased  clergymen,  the  parish  churches, the 
council-house,  tlie  infirmary,  and  the  county 
gaol.  The  cathedral  is  justly  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Europe,  and  is  a  highly  interesting  specimen  of 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  13th  century.  It 
is  also  remarkable  for  being  the  most  uniform, 
regular,  and  systematic  structure  of  the  kind  in 
England.  The  whole  building  may  be  regarded 
as  being  composed  of  three  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  church,  with  the  tower  and  spire, 
the  cloister,  and  the  chapter-house.  It  is  474 
feet  in  length,  and  210  feet  in  width  from  E.  to 
W.  across  the  transepts.  The  height  of  the 
spire  is  404  feet.  The  bishop's  palace,  which 
stands  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  a  large  irregular  building,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built,  part  at  one  time  and  part  at 
another,  in  different  and  distant  periods.  The 
College  of  Matrons,  erected  by  Bishop  Ward,  is 
a  regular  building,  with  commodious  gardens. 
The  parish  churches  in  the  city  are  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Thomas's,  and  St.  Edmund's,  none  of  which 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  architectural 
beauty.  The  new  council-house  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  quoins  and  dressings,  and  a  handsome 
Grecian  porch.  The  city  also  contains  an  in- 
firmary, assembly  and  concert-rooms,  a  theatre, 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral, at  which  the  celebrated  Addison  was 
educated,  a  county  gaol,  a  penitentiary,  a 
library  and  museum,  and  several  educational 
and  charitable  institutions.  Prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, Salisbury  appears  to  have  contained  a 
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great  variety  of  religious  establishments,  the 
remains  of  some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Ilanf.  Uniniportant.  An  active  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Fop.  12,278.  A  parliament 
was  summoned  to  assemble  in  Salisbury  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  another  was  held 
there  in  1328.  It  has  a  station  on  the  London 
and  South- Western  Railway,  and  communicates 
by  a  branch  with  Southampton. 

Salisbury,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

Salisbury  Plain",  an  elevated  undulating 
tract  of  land  in  Wiltshire,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Salisbury,  and  extending  over  a  superficial  area 
of  about  200  square  miles.  Stonehenge,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  old  Druidical  temple,  is  on  this 
plain,  about  6  miles  N.  from  Salisbury,  and 
there  are  many  vestiges  of  British  and  Roman 
remains  scattered  over  its  surface. 

Salle,  La,  sal,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  27  miles  N.W.  from 
Nimes.  Ma^if,  Stockings  and  leather.  Fop. 
2500. 

Sallee,  or  Sale,  sal-le',  a  seaport  on  the 
western  coast  of  Morocco,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bu-Regreb,  108  miles  W.  from  Fez.  It  was 
formerly  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Moorish 
pirates,  from  whose  depredations  European 
commerce  suffered  severely  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
There  is  still  an  immense  and  dreary  dungeon 
in  the  town,  formed  underground,  for  the  re- 
ception of  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  in  the 
captured  vessels,  and  doomed  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  which  formerly 
admitted  large  vessels,  is  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  but  there  is  deep  water  and  good  anchor- 
age for  vessels  immediately  without  the  bar. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Rabat, 
often  called  New  Sallee,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  another  quarter  of  the  same  town. 
It  is  encompassed  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
battery,  but  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  declined 
in  importance,  though  Rabat  is  a  busy  and 
thriving  town.  Man/.  Carpets ;  it  also  possesses 
an  export  trade  in  wool.  Fop.  About  12,000. 
Lat.  34°  5'  N.    Lon.  6"  50'  W. 

Salles,  sal,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
and  villages  of  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Salo,  sa'-lo,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  situated  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  14  miles 
N.E.  from  Brescia.  Man/.  Linen  yarn  and 
thread.   Fop.  5140. 

Salon,  sa'-lawng,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths-of-the-Rhone,  27 
miles  N.W.  from  Marseilles.  Manf.  Silk  yarn, 
oil,  and  soap.   Fop.  6533. 

Salona,  sa-lo'-na,  a  town  of  Northern  Greece, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  84  miles  N.W. 
from  Athens.  It  contains  several  well-built 
churches,  as  well  as  spacious  and  commodious 
baths.  On  an  eminence  commanding  the  town 
are  some  picturesque  ruins  of  its  ancient  citadel. 
Fop.  6000.  ^  ,  ^. 

Salona,  a  ruined  city  of  Austria,  m  Dalmatia, 
3  miles  N.E.  from  Spalatro.  This  city  was  for- 
tified and  embellished  by  Diocletian,  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  was  born  here.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Avari,  or  Huns,  in  the  7tli 
century. 

Saloniki,  sa-lon-e-ke\  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  the  province  of  Roumania,  or  jRou- 
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melia,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Salonica,  205  miles  S.W.  from  Adria- 
nople.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The 
circumference  of  the  walls  is  about  5  miles :  and 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  which 
rise  above  the  other  buildings  of  the  town,  en- 
vironed by  cypresses,  give  a  picturesque  and 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  place,  which  is  more 
comfortable  and  cleanly  than  Turkish  towns 
generally  are.  It  is  commanded  by  a  large 
citadel,  called  the  "Seven  Towers,"  and  con- 
tains numerous  Roman  remains.  One  of  its- 
gates  was  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  of  its  mosques  are 
extremely  handsome,  and  the  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Sophia  is  a  copy  of  the  mosque  of  St, 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  the  hippodrome,  with  a  magnificent  en- 
trance, consisting  of  an  entablature  supported 
on  five  Corinthian  pillars.  The  town  contains 
numerous  bazaars,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
manufactured  goods.  3Ia7if.  Chiefly  silk  fabrics; 
the  exports  are  maize,  wheat,  barley,  timber, 
tobacco,  wool,  sponges,  wine,  sesamum-seed, 
and  staves.  Fop.  About  70,000.  The  Roman 
orator  Cicero  resided  in  this  city  during  a  part 
of  his  exile.— The  Gulp  of  Salonica  is  about  70 
miles  in  length,  and  30  miles  broad  at  its 
entrance. 

Salop,  or  Sheopshiee.    {See  Sheopshiee.) 

Salsette,  sal'-set,  an  island  on  the  W,  coast 
of  Hindostan,  formerly  separated  from  Bombay 
by  a  narrow  channel  200  yards  wide,  across 
which  a  causeway  was  carried  in  1805.  Ext.  18 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles. 
Besc.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  and  indigo;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Bombay  with  wood,  charcoal,  and  sea-salt, 
which  commodities  are  prepared  and  manu- 
factured on  the  island.  Salsette  is  remarkably 
rich  in  Hindoo  mythological  antiquities ;  and 
the  remains  of  reservoirs,  with  flights  of  stone 
steps  round  them,  and  the  ruins  of  temples 
and  temple  caves,  indicate  a  former  state  of 
prosperity  and  an  extensive  population.  Fop, 
12,000.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  Bombay  and  Callianee  Railway. 

Salso,  sal'-so,  the  largest  river  in  Sicily, 
which  rises  in  the  Madonia  mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  at  Alicata. 

Salta,  or  San  Miguel  de  Salta,  sal'-ta,  a 
city  and  state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
in  South  America,  situated  on  a  head-stream  of 
the  river  Salade,  220  miles  N.E.  from  Cata- 
marca.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  government- 
house,  and  other  pubHc  buildings,  but  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  owing  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
stands.  Poi>.  11,300.  iaif.  24°  10' E.  ion.  64° 
50'  W. — The  Province  has  an  area  of  about 
55,000  square  miles.    Fop.  66,600. 

Saltash,  solt'-dsh,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall,  situated  on  the  Tamar, 
nearly  5  miles  N.W.  from  Plymouth.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the 
houses  rise  one  above  another  to  the  summit, 
near  which  stand  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  mayoralty-hall.  A  conside- 
rable traffic  is  carried  on  in  malt  and  beer. 
Fop.  1900.  The  Albert  viaduct,  a  tubular  rail- 
way-bridge, crosses  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  which 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  modern  times.  The  women  of 
Saltash  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  rowing, 
and  frequently  carry  off  prizes  at  regattas  in  the 
West  of  England. 

Saltcoats,  salt'-Tcotes,  a  seaport-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Ayrshire,  26  miles  S.VV.  from  Glasgow. 
It  has  large  salt-works,  and  an  export  trade  in 
coals.  It  is  a  cheerful  place,  and  is  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing.  Manf.  Salt,  mag- 
nesia, gauze,  and  embroidered  muslins.  Pop. 
4778. 

Salt  Creek,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Saltillo,  sal-teel'-lo,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  department  of  Cohahuila,  situated  on  the 
river  Tigre,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  41  miles  S.W,  from  Monterey.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  district.    Fop.  19,898. 

Salt  Lake,  Gkeat,  an  inland  lake  of  the 
United  States  of  N.  America,  in  the  territory  of 
Utah.  Ext.  14  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  30 
broad.  It  contains  several  islands,  and  although 
it  receives  the  Bear  river  and  the  Jordan,  it  has 
no  visible  outlet, — The  City  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Jordan,  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  "Mormons,"  or  "Latter-Day  Saints,"  in 
America.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat.  40"^  46'  N.  Lon. 
112°  6'  W. 

Saluzzo,  sa-loot'-so,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  a 
head  stream  of  the  Po,  28  miles  S.W.  fiom 
Turin.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a  royal  castle,  a  hospital,  and  a  prison, 
which  was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo.  Ma7if.  Silk  and  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  and  hats.  Fop.  16,208.  Under  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  I.  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Stura. 

Salvador,  St.,  or  Cat  Island,  sal-va-dor', 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ext.  45  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  3  miles.  Fop.  800.  Lat.  24°  30'  N. 
Lon.  75°  30'  W.  This  was  the  first  land 
discovered  in  the  New  World  by  Columbus  in 
1492. 

Salvador,  St.,  the  name  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
in  Western  Africa,  185  miles  S.E.  from  Loango. 
The  Portuguese  made  it  the  capital  of  a  province 
which  was  also  named  St.  Salvador.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  Bianza  Congo.  The  original 
Portuguese  quarter  of  the  town  is  inclosed  with 
a  wall,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches.  The  native  king  of  Congo 
removed  the  seat  of  government  from  this  town 
to  Lemba  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and 
since  that  time  the  limits  of  the  Portuguese 
town  have  been  extended  beyond  the  original 
boundary,  and  comprise  several  suburbs.  Fop. 
20,000. 

Salvadoee,  St.,  a  market  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Alessandria. 
Manf.  Silk.    Fop.  6573. 

Salvages,  sdl'-va-ges,  a  group  of  uninhabited 
islands,  or  rather  rocks,  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Canaries.  Lat.  30°  ,N. 
Lon.  16°  W. 

Salzburg,  saltz'-hoorg,  a  city  of  Austria,  on 
the  Salzach,  the  capital  of  a  crownland  of  the 
same  name,  situated  66  miles  S.W.  from  Liretz, 
and  155  miles  S.W.  from  Vienna.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  an 
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academy  or  lyceum,  formerly  a  university,  with 
an  excellent  library,  museum,  and  botanic 
gardens.  The  town  is  built  in  a  romantic 
situation  amidst  lofty  mountains,  with  a  citadel 
standing  in  a  bold  and  commanding  position. 
One  of  the  gateways  of  the  town  is  a  tunnel  cut 
through  a  solid  mass  of  rock;  it  is  called  Sig- 
mund's  Thor,  and  is  415  feet  in  length,  39  in 
height,  and  22  in  breadth.  The  town  also 
possesses  many  handsome  churches,  of  which 
the  former  university  church,  and  that  of  St. 
Margaret's  are  most  conspicuous  for  architec- 
tural beauty,  tvvo  royal  palaces,  a  town-house, 
a  theatre,  four  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
some  monasteries,  and  several  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Leather,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  tobacco,  starch,  and  iron-wire. 
Fop.  146,769. — Haydn  and.  Mozart  were  born 
here.  The  former  is  buried  in  the  church  ot 
St.  Peter,  and  the  house  of  the  latter  is  still 
shown.  There  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Mozart 
by  Schwanthaler  in  the  Michael  Platz,  or  prin- 
cipal square  in  the  town. 

Salzkammergut,  saltz-lcam'-mer-goot,  a  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  borders  of  Styria. 
Area.  336  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Traun,  and  contains  the  beautiful  lakes 
called  the  Traun  See  and  Hallstadt  See.  Ischl 
is  its  chief  town. 

Samakov,  sa'-ma-Jcov,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Sophia,  with 
extensive  works  for  producing  iron  manufac- 
tures.   Fop.  5006. 

Samar,  sa-mar',  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
lying  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Luzon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bernar- 
dino, which  is  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  Ext. 
145  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40 
miles.  Besc.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  extremely 
productive  when  brought  under  cultivation. 
Fro.  Sugar-canes,  garlic,  onions,  melons, 
Chinese  oranges,  lemons,  vegetables,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  cocoa-tree 
grows  to  an  uncommon  size.  Fop.  110,000. 
Lat.  between  11°  and  12°  40'  N.  Lon.  between 
124°  15'  and  125°  52'  E. 

Samara,  sa-ma-ra',  a  town  of  Russia,  the 
chief  town  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
103  miles  S.E.  from  Simbirsk.  The  town  has  a 
cathedral,  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
salt-fish,  caviare,  skins,  leather,  and  tallow. 
Fop.  21,607. — The  Government  has  an  area  of 
51,590  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1 ,530,039. 
It  was  formed  in  1850,  of  districts  taken  from 
the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and 
Saratov. 

Samarang,  sam-a-rang'y  a  fortified  town  of 
the  island  of  Java,  situated  on  the  N.  coast,  237 
miles  S.E.  from  Batavia.  It  is  defended  by  a 
stone  parapet  and  rampart,  with  bastions  and  a 
wet  ditch.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
church,  a  town-house,  military  school,  hospital, 
observatory,  and  theatre.  There  arc  several 
morasses  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  render 
the  place  unhealthy.'  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
Dutch  governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal lasv-courts  in  Java.  Fop.  22,000,  including 
many  Chinese.    Lat.  6°  54'  S.   Lon.  110°  24'  E. 

Samarcand,  sam'-ar-kand,  a  fortified  city  of 
the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Independent  Tartary,  or  Turkestan,  100  miles  E. 
from  Bokhara.  This  city  was  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  and  still 
contains  evidences  of  its  former  greatness.  It 
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contains  a  great  number  of  mosques,  and 
medressas,  or  bazaars,  and  has  an  extensive 
transit  trade  by  caravans  with  different  parts  of 
Asia.  Po2\  About  25,000.  Lat.  39°  55'  N. 
Lon.  C6°  20'  E. 

Samaeia,  sa-mair'-i-a,  an  ancient  province 
of  Palestine,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Juuea,  be- 
tween the  river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean. 
(Foi-  the  ancient  city  of  this  name,  see  Se- 

BASTIEH.) 

Samabrah,  sa-mar-ra' ,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  situated  on  the 
left  banli  of  the  Tigris,  65  miles  N.W.  from 
Bagdad.  It  has  two  tombs,  objects  of  great 
veneration  to  Mahommedans,  which  are  visited 
annually  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

Sambas,  sam-has,  a  town  and  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hornco.  Lat.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  1"  12'  N.  Lon.  109°  6'  E.  The  town  is 
about  40  miles  up  the  river.  J?op.  9400,  nearly 
all  Malays. -It  was  attacked  in  1812  and 
1813  by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed  in  their 
first  aitempt,  but  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
town  at  the  second  attack. 

Same  RE,  sambr,  a  river  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, which  rises  in  the  French  department  of 
the  Aisue,  and,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  joins 
the  Maas  at  Namur, 

Sampfokd,  sam-ford,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  witli  a  popu- 
'  lation  above  1200.  They  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  various  prefixes  and  affixes, 

Samoaist,  or  Navigatoe  Islands,  a  group  in 
tlic  P^icific,  consisting  of  8  small  islands.  Area. 
Estimated  at  260  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile, 
and  well  wooded.  Pro.  Arrowroot,  cofiee, 
coroanut-oil,  ginger,  castor-bean,  caoutchouc, 
vegetabies,  and  tortoise-shell.  Fo^j.  60,000. 
Lat.  between  13°  30'  and  14°  30'  S.  Lon. 
between  168°  and  173°  W. 

Samoens,  sa'-mo-ens,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Upper  Savoy,  30  miles  N.E. 
from  Annecy.    Poj;.  4^;00. 

SajmoGtITIa,  sam-o-gisli'-i-a,  a  tract  of  country 
wiiich  formed  the  N.W.  part  of  the  old  duchy 
of  Lithuania.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the 
government  of  Vilna. 

Samos,  sai'-mos,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago  belonging  to  Turkey,  separated  only 
by  a  nsirrovv  strait  from  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  forming  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Ska- 
lanova.  Area.  165  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
island  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  parts  of  which  are  covered  with 
woods,  and  display  the  most  beautiful  scenery, 
wliile  others  are  bleak  and  rocky,  and  for- 
bidding in  appearance.  Betv/een  these  ranges, 
however,  are  rich  and  cultivated  plains,  which 
produce  corn  and  grapes,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful islands  of  the  archipelago.  Minerals. 
Warble,  lead,  and  silver.  On  the  east  end  of 
the  Island,  about  tv/o  leagues  from  Cora,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Samos,  which 
was  famous  in  olden  times  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings.  It  was  also  renowned  for  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Juno.  Fop.  60,000.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras. 

Samothuaki,  or  Samotiieace,  stt'-»2o-<A*mc^, 
an  island  belonging  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  situ- 
ated in  the  iEgean  Sea,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
Imbros.  Area.  30  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous; it  produces  corn,  oil,  honey,  wax, 
leather,  and  goat-skins.   Fop.  1500. 

SAMOYEDti  CoujfTBY,  mm'-o-ued',  the  im- 
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mense  frozen  desert  extending  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Asia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Petchora 
and  Lena.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nomadic  tribes. 

Samsoe,  sam'-se{r),  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland. 
Area.  40  square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating  and 
fertile,  producing  corn  and  timber,  and  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  cattle.    Fop.  5360. 

Samson,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
North  Carolina.  Area.  11,600  square  miles. 
Fop.  5200. 

Samsoon",  Samsoun,  or  Samsutt,  aam-soon',  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  90  miles  W.  from  Trebizond.  It  is  an 
entrepot  for  the  copper,  timber,  tobacco,  and 
agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, which  are  exported  from  Samsun  to 
Constantinople.   Fop.  2000. 

Samtee,  sani'ter,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Posen,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Posen.  Man/.  V/oollen  and  linen  fabrics. 
Fop.  3000.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to 
Stettin. 

San,  san,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  rises  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  in  Gallicia,  and,  after 
a  course  of  250  miles,  falls  into  the  Vistula, 
near  Sandomir. 

San,  Santa,  and  Santo,  prefixes  to  the  names 
of  numerous  places  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
South  America. — Also  prefixes  to  the  names  of 
numerous  islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

Sana,  sa'-na,  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Yemen,  and  residence  of  the 
Imam,  or  ruler  of  the  province,  160  miles  N.E. 
from  Mocha.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  and 
stony  valley,  encircled  by  lofty  hills.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  coftee  and  the  husks  of  the  berr.v, 
tobacco,  v,dne.  brandy,  gunpowder,  and  fruit. 
Fop.  40,000,  of  whom  about  3000  are  Jews. 
Lat  15°  16'  N.   Lon.  44°  32'  E. 

San  Antonio,  an-to'-ni-o,  one  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  producing  cotton,  corn,  and 
orchil.  Area.  240  square  miles.  Foj).  15,000. 
Lat.  17°  N.    Lon.  25°  15'  W. 

San  Beenaedo,  hair-nar'-do,  a  town  of. 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Jaguaribe,  97  miles  S.E.  from 
Ceara.    Fop.  6000. 

San  Blas,  Mas,  a  seaport  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Jalisco, 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Eio  Grande 
de  Santiago,  as  it  enters  the  Pacific,  160  miles 
N.W.  from  Guadalaxara.   Fop.  3O0O. 

Sanceree,  san'-sair,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  situated  on  the  Loire, 
26  miles  N.E.  from  Bourges.  Man/.  Stockings 
and  leather.   Fop.  3758. 

Sanda,  san' -da,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  near  the 
Mull  of  Cantire.  It  has  a  circumference  of  3 
miles,  and  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Aliddle 
Ages  as  a  station  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets  during 
the  contests  betvvcen  Norway  and  Scotland  for 
the  possession  of  Cantire  and  the  iiobrides. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  island. 

Sandalwood  Isle,  ox  '^vh'sx,  scin-dal-ivood^ 
a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  lying, 
to  the  S.  of  Flores,  and  310  miles  S.E.  irom 
East  Cape,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Java.  Ext. 
120  miles  long,  and  60  broad  at  its  widest  part. 
Desc.  Fertile,  and  m'jch  resembling  Java  in 
climate.  Fcp,  Not  kucvu,  Lat,  10°  S,  Lon^ 
120°  E. 
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Sanda,  sdn'-dai,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
Iving-  between  Stronsa  and  North  llonaldsha. 
'Ext.  About  13  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles.  Besc.  Its 
shape  is  very  irregular,  being  indented  on  all 
sides  with  bays  of  great  depth.  It  is  low  and 
flat,  which  prevents  it  from  being  seen  at  a 
distance,  and  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  in 
its  vicinity,  which  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  exhibits  a  strong  revolving  light 
which  appears  every  other  minute.   I'op.  2000. 

Sandbach,  sdnd'-bcik,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cheshire,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Chester. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church,  two 
district  churches,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  grammar-school,  and  several  chari- 
table institutions.  Manf.  Silk  goods  and  shoes, 
Fo2).  9046.  It  has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  and  North-AVestern  Eaihvay. 

Sandfoed,  sdnd'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

Sandfob;>,  two  townships  in  the  states  of 
JVew  York  and  Maine,  U.S.,  neither  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Sandgate,  sdnd'-gaU,  a  hamlet  of  England, 
in  Kent,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Folkestone,  It  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing,  and  contains  several  good  lodging- 
houses  and  comfortable  inns  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  visit  it  for  that  purpose. 
rop.  29  i. 

Sandhurst,  sand'-hurst,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1500.  The  most  noted  is  iD  Berk- 
shire, 9  miles  S.E.  from  Eeading,  and  is  famous 
for  its  military  college. 

Sandomir,  or  Sandomierz,  san'-do-meer,  a 
walled  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Polish  province  of 
lladom,  55  miles  S.W.  from  Lublin.  Fop.  4240. 
This  place  was  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland. 

SAifnoN,  sclu'-do7i,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Sandown,  san'-domi,  a  hamlet  and  fort  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  nearly  5  miles  S.  from  Ryde. 
It  is  nuich  frequented  by  visitors  during  the 
summer  months. 

Sandringkam,  san'-drhicf-ham,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  7  miles  N.E. 
from  King's  Lynn.  Sandringham  Hall,  a  seat 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  in  this  parish. 
Fop.  56. 

Sandusky  River,  san-dus'-lce,  a  river  of  Ohio, 
U.S.,  falling  intQ  Sandusky  Bay,  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Erie. 

San  HUSKY  City,  a  town  in  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.,  on  the  Sandusky  Bay,  105  miles  N. 
from  Columbus.    Fop.  5200. 

Sandusky,  a  county  of  tlie  United  States,  in 
Ohio.    Area.  453  square  miles.    Fop.  21,429. 

Sandusky,  Upper,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio,  62  miles  N.W.  from  Columbus. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Sandwich,  sdnd'-wich,  an  irregularly-built 
market-town,  borough,  and  seaport  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  11  miles  E.  from  Canter- 
bury. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  but  its  harbour  is  now  much  choked  with 
sand,  and  the  town  has  consequently  lost  much 
of  its  previous  importance.  It  stands  on  the 
Stour,  about  2  mifes  from  the  coast,  and  con- 
tains three  parish  churches.  It  also  possesses 
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several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  custom- 
house, assembly-rooms,  a  guildhall,  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, and  a  gaol.  It  is  one  of  the  Cinque 
ports,  and,  with  Deal  and  Walmcr,  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  Fop.  of  borough,  13,000 

Sandwich,  a  town  of  Canada  West,  or  Upper 
Canada,  situated  on  the  river  Detroit,  between 
Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  opposite  the  United 
States  town  of  Detroit.    Fop.  500. 

Sandwich,  the  name  of  two  townships  in  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  Nev/  Hampshire.  Fop. 
3000.-2.  In  Massachusetts.   Fop.  4000. 

Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captains  Cook  and 
King,  in  1778,  and  which  have  been  subsequently 
visited  by  Vancouver,  Meares,  Turnbull,  and 
various  other  navigators.  They  consist  of  eleven 
islands, — Owyhee  or  Hawaii,  Mo  wee  or  Maui, 
Kauai  or  Atoo'i,  Lehua  or  Orehua,  Nihau  or 
Oneehow,  Kaula  or  Tahoora,  Calm  or  AVoahoo, 
Molakai,  also  called  Morokai  or  Morotoi,  Lana'i 
or  Ranai,  Kahoolaui  and  Molokini.  AH  are 
inhabited,  except  Kaula  and  Molokini.  United. 
Area.  Estimated  at  6100  square  miles.  General 
Desc.  The  climate  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  West  India  islands,  though  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  being  more  temperate.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
mountainous.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and 
is  extremely  productive  when  well  cultivated. 
Their  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
race  with  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society 
and  Friendly  islands,  Easter  Island,  and  the 
Marquesas.  Fro.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  arrow- 
root, cocoa,  yams,  wheat,  sandal-wood,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  the  Taro-root.  European  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  introduced 
and  thrive  admirably;  poultry  and  swine  arc 
numerous.  Fop.  About  70,000.  Lat.  between 
18°  50'  and  22°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  154°  50' 
and  160°  30'  AV.  These  islands  are  frequented 
by  whaling-vessels,  and  a  treaty  of  friendshi]) 
between  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Sandwicii 
Islands  was  signed  at  Honolulu,  the  capital  oi 
the  group,  in  1851. 

Sandwich  Land,  a  name  given  by  Captain 
Cook  to  the  most  southerly  land  discovered  iii 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Sandwick,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  comprising 
a  part  of  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  the  largest  of 
the  Orkney  Isles.  Area.  15  square  miles.  Fop. 
2000. 

Sandy,  sdn'-de,  the  name  of  a  lake  of  the 
United  States,  in  Minnesota,  about  30  miles  AV. 
from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  AL-o 
the  name  of  several  rivers,  bays,  headlands,  arid 
islands  in  North  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

San  Felipe-de-Aconcagua,  san-fai-le'-pa'i,  a 
town  of  S.  America,  in  Chili,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Aconcagua,  42  miles  N.  from 
Santiago.   Fop.  12,000. 

San  Felipe-de-Javita,  Jia-ve-ta,  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  45  miles  S.W. 
from  Valencia.  It  has  some  Roman  remains. 
Manf.  AVoollen  goods.  Poj).  13,235.— Jose  lli- 
bera,  known  as  Espagnoleto,  the  painter,  was 
born  here. 

San  Fernando,  fair-nan'-do,  a  town  of  S. 
America,  in  Chili,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Colchagua,  80  miles  S.AV.  from  Santiago,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

San  FsAifCisco, /ra?t-st«'-A:o,  a  coiinty  of  tho 
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United  States,  in  California.  Area.  270  square 
miles.    Fop.  56,802. 

San  Francisco,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  actual  capital 
of  the  state  of  California,  though  the  legislature 
sits  at  Eenicia,  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
bay.  The  city  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and 
contains  several  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  has  frequently  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Fop.  Estimated  at  85,000. 
Zat.  37°  4S'  N.    Lon.  122°  24'  W. 

San  Francisco  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Pacific,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  California,  com- 
pletely land-locked.  It  has  a  length  of  70  miles, 
including  the  Bay  of  Suisoon,  and  a  coast-line 
of  275. 

Sangershaijsen,  san'-ger-hou''Se7i,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  29  miles  W.  from 
Halle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains. 
Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  and  earthenware.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  copper 
mines  in  the  neighbouring  district.    Fop.  6386. 

Sangir,  san'-_gir,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  with  a  volcano  in  its  centre.  Area. 
About  150  square  miles.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
10,000.    Lat.  3°  28'  N.    Lon.  125°  44'  E. 

San  Josef,  zho'-sef^  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  West  Florida,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  near  Cape  St.  Bias,  in  the  G  ilf  of  Mexico, 
and  80  miles  S.W.  from  Tallahassee.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

San  JuAN,joo'-aw,  a  river  of  Nicaragua.  {See 
Juan,  St.) 

San  Juan,  a  river  of  S.  America.  {See  Juak, 
St.) 

San  Juan  de  la  Frontera.  {See  Juan,  St.) 
San  Juan  del  Rio.    {See  Juan  del  Eio, 
San.) 

San  Lucab,  loo'-Tcar,  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Spain,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  Anda- 
lusia, in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  17  miles  N.  from 
Cadiz.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  and  fruit.  Fop.  16,816.— Magellan  sailed 
from  this  port,  in  1519,  to  circumnavigate  the 
world.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Velasquez. 

San  Lucia,  loo'-she-a,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  lying  between  St.  Vincent  and  St. 
Nicholas.  Ext.  6  miles  long,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  a  mile.  Lat.  16°  49'  N.  Lon.  24° 
47'  W. 

San  Luis,  loo'-is,  a  central  state  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  S.  America.  Much  of  it  is 
uninhabited.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  La  Rioja  and  San  Juan,  on  the  S.AV.  by  Men- 
doza,  on  the  S.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Cordova.  Area.  Estimated  at  36,000  square 
miles.  Fop.  32,000.  Lat.  between  31°  and 
35°  S.  Lon.  between  64°  and  68°  W.  The 
province  is  sometimes  called  San  Luis  de  la 
Punta.  Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  a  plain  about  30  miles  N.E.  from 
Lake  Bevedero,  and  180  miles  S.W.  from  Cor- 
dova.  Fop.  5000. 

San  Luis  de  Potosi,  po-to-se',  a  department 
of  Mexico,  bounded  by  iS  uevo  Leon  and  Zaca- 
tecas  on  the  N.,  Tamaulipas  on  the  E.,  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  S.E.,  Mexico,  Queretaro,  and  Gua- 
naxuato  on  the  S.,  and  Aguas  Calientes  on  the 
W.  Area.  About  19,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
397,189.  Lat.  between  21°  40'  and  24°  20'  N. 
Lon.  between  97°  20'  and  101°  15'  W.  Its  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  165  miles  W.  from 
Fop.  53,000. 
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San  Marino.    {See  Marino.) 

Sannio.    (/See  Molise.) 

San  Paulo,  pou'-lo,  a  maritime  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Minas 
Geraes  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Parana,  and  on  the 
W.  and  N.W.  by  Paraguay  and  Goyaz.  Area. 
Estimated  at  200,000  square  miles.  Fop.  360,000. 
Lat.  between  19°  and  24°  S.  Lon.  between 
45°  and  54°  40'  W.  Its  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Brazil,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Tiete,  about  225  miles  S.W. 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  30  miles  N.W.  from  its 
port,  Santos.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
hats.    Fop.  25,000. 

San  Pedro  do  Sul,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  forming  the  most 
S.  part  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  province  of  Parana,  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of 
Santa  Catharina,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  S.W.  by  Uruguay,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  Area.  Estimated  at 
180,000  square  miles.  Fop.  180,000.  Its  chief 
town  is  Porto  Alegre,  situated  on  the  Lake  dos 
Patos.  Lat.  between  25°  30'  and  33°  30'  S. 
Lon.  between  50°  and  57°  20'  W. 

San-Poo,  or  Yaru-Dzang-bo-Tsu,  san-po',  a 
large  river  of  Tibet,  which  rises  in  lat.  30°  40' 
N.,  lon.  82°  E.,  and  receives  during  its  course 
numerous  tributaries.  It  makes  a  bend  in  lat. 
29°  30'  N.,  lon.  95°  W.,  and  enters  the  Brahma- 
pootra river.  At  this  part  of  its  course  it 
is  called  the  Dihong. 

Sanquhar,  sdn'-quar,  a  parish  and  royal 
borough  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfriesshire,  situated 
on  the  river  Nith,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries. 
It  has  only  one  principal  street,  and  contains  a 
fine  parish  dmrch,  and  churches  and  chapels 
for  Presbyterians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  a  town-hall,  a 
gaol,  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  some 
schools.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
hosiery,  and  muslins.  Fop.  of  town  1628,  of 
parish  3569.  There  are  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

San  Salvador,  sal-va-dor',  the  capital  of  a 
small  republic  of  the  same  name  in  Central  Ame- 
rica, about  30  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  105  miles  S.E.  from  Guatemala. 
It  has  a  trade  in  indigo  and  sugar  grown  in  the 
surrounding  district.  Marf.  Cotton  fabrics 
and  cutlery.  Fop.  25,000.  The  city  contained 
several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  was 
well-built  and  regularly  laid  out.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the 
night  of  April  16,  1854.  The  district  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Honduras  and  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on 
the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Guatemala.  Area.  About 
6890  square  miles.  Fop.  Estimated  at  600,000. 
Besc.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  the  climate 
hitensely  hot  in  the  lowlands,  but  temperate  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country.  Fro. 
Maize,  sugar,  indigo,  timber,  and  tropical  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Lat.  between  13°  10'  and  14°  36' 
N.   Lon.  between  87°  40'  and  89°  45'  W. 

Sansanding,  san-san-ding' ,  a  large  town  in 
Central  Africa,  in  Bambarra,  on  the  Niger, 
situated  about  40  miles  N.E.  from  Sego.  The 
town  possesses  a  large  transit  trade,  especially 
in  salt.  The  market-place  is  an  extensive 
square,  constantly  crowded  with  people,  where 
the  commodities  are  exposed  for  sale  on  stalls, 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  mats. 
Mungo  Park  embarked  in  his  vessel  at  this 
place,  in  1805,  to  descend  the  Niger. 
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San"  Sebastian",  sdn  se-bast'-yan,  a  strongly- 
•^ortified  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  San  Sebastian  or  Guipuzcoa,  one  of  the 
Basque  Provinces,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  49  miles  N  .W.  from  Pamplona, 
It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  built  on  the  adjacent 
height  of  Mount  Urgull,  or  Monte  Orgullo, 
which  commands  the  town.  In  addition  to  this 
it  is  protected  on  all  sides  by  defensive  works 
of  great  strength.  The  town  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  and  the  siege  guns  of 
the  British  in  1813,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  rebuilt  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water.  It  contains  several 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals.  The  har- 
bour lies  within  a  mole,  and  is  further  protected 
by  the  island  of  St.  Clare,  which  is  situated  at 
the  entrance,  and  forms  an  effective  break- 
water. Fop.  19,000.  In  1719,  1794,  and  1808, 
it  was  taken  by  the  French;  but  in  1813  it 
was  stormed  by  the  British,  and  taken,  after 
considerable  loss.  It  capitulated  to  the  French 
in  1823,  and  was  occupied  by  the  British  legion 
under  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  during  the 
civil  war  between  the  Carlists  and  the  Christinos 
or  royalists  in  1836.  The  British  auxiliaries 
evacuated  the  city  in  1840,  when  the  movement 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos  had  been  finally 
crushed. 

San  Severo,  sai-vai'-ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Foggia.  It  has  a  large  trade  in 
cattle.  Fop.  18,000.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1799. 

Santa,  san'-ta,  a  prefix  to  numerous  places 
in  S.  America  and  Italy,  with  populations  vary- 
ing between  2000  and  10,000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  11  miles  W.  from 
San  Salvador.  Indigo  and  sugar  are  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  possesses  a 
considerable  trade  in  fine  loaf  sugar  of  excel- 
lent quality.    Fop.  5000. 

Santa  Anna,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Minas  Geraes,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Ouro 
Preto.  Fop.  of  town  and  surrounding  district, 
4000. 

Santa  Clara,  cla'-ra,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  belonging  to  the  Central  Intendancy  of 
the  island,  154  miles  S.E.  from  Havannah. 
Fop.  5837. 

Santa  Croce,  Tcro'-chai,  a  market-town  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  Arno,  25  miles  S.W. 
from  Florence.   Fop.  5590. 

Santa  Cruz,  Tcrooz  or  hroof.h,  a  seaport-town 
of  Teneriffe,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  Canaries,  situated 
on  the  N.E.  coast,  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by 
bleak  and  barren  mountains  It  possesses  a 
small  and  sheltered  harbour,  which  affords  safe 
anchorage  for  vessels.  The  streets  are  tolerably 
broad  and  straight,  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
well-built.  The  principal  inhabitants  are,  for 
the  most  part,  merchants  engaged  in  trade  with 
Great  Britain.   Fop.  11,000. 

Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  West  India  islands. 
{See  Cruz,  Santa.) 

Santa  Cruz,  a  river  of  S.  America,  in  Pata- 
gonia. It  has  only  been  explored  inland  as  far 
as  Indian  Pass,  about  200  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  50^  S.,  Ion.  68° 
30'  W. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  se-air'-ra,  the 
most  E.  department  of  Bolivia,  S.  America, 
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bounded  on  the  N.E,  and  E.  by  Brazil,  and  on 
its  other  sides  by  the  departments  Beni,  Cocha- 
bamba,  Chuquisaca,  and  Tari.ja.  Area.  148,750 
square  miles.  Besc.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  and  covered  with  immense  forests  that 
have  not  yet  been  explored.  Fop.  153,164.  Lat. 
between  14°  and  22°  S.  Lon.  between  58°  and 
64°  W.  It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  between  two  head  streams  of  the 
Mamore,  146  miles  E.  from  Chuquisaca.  Fop, 
Not  known. 

Santa  Fe.    (See  Fe,  Santa.) 

Santa  Fe,  a  city  and  state  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
Salado,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Parana,  or  Bajada 
de  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  Entre  Rios.  Fop. 
15,000. — The  state  of  Santa  Fe  is  watered  by  the 
Salado,  and  has  a  population  of  about  40,000. 
Lat.  between  30°  and  33°  S.  Lon.  between  61° 
and  62°  W. 

Santa  Fe,  Island  oe,  an  insulated  tract  of 
ground  in  S.  America,  belonging  to  the  state  of 
that  name,  in  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
enclosed  between  the  Salado  and  the  Parana. 
Ext.  50  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
6  miles.  The  town  of  Santa  Fe  is  situated  at 
its  N.  extremity. 

Santa  Fe,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
New  Mexico,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte,  58  miles  N.E,  from  Albu- 
querque. It  is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 
Fop.  8114.    Lat.  35°  43'  N.    Lon.  105°  45'  W. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.    (See  Bogota.) 

Santa  Lucia,  loo'-cha,  a  market-town  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Messina,  7 
miles  S.E.  from  Melazzo.   Fop.  5686. 

Santa  Maria  de  Fe,  ma-re -a  dai  fai,  a 
town  of  S.  America,  in  Paraguay,  45  miles  from 
Neembueu.  Fop.  Not  known.  The  naturalist 
Bonpland,  the  companion  of  Humboldt,  was 
detained  a  prisoner  here  for  some  time  by 
Francia,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay. 

Santa  Maura,  or  Leucadia,  mo'-ra  or 
mou'-ra,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Acarnania,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel  but  little  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Area.  180  square  miles.  Besc. 
Fertile  in  the  valleys  and  extremely  productive, 
but  the  climate  in  the  low  groimds  is  very 
unhealthy.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize,  oil,  and  wine. 
Fop.  19,000.  The  promontory  of  Cape  Ducato, 
the  S.  extremity  of  this  island,  is  famous  in 
ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  "Sappho's 
Leap." 

Santander,  san-tan-dair' ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
Old  Castile,  78  miles  N.  from  Burgos.  Its  port 
is  commodious  and  well  sheltered.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  protected  by  two  forts  or  castles, 
is  formed  by  a  fine  mole  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length.  The  town  contains  a  cathedral  and 
several  churches,  a  town-house,  a  theatre,  baths, 
a  gaol,  two  market-places,  a  custom-house,  three 
hospitals,  and  several  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  experts 
wheat,  wool,  and  flour.  Fop.  20,000.— The 
Province  is  traversed  by  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains in  the  S.,  and  has  a  population  of  214,441. 

Santander,  a  river  of  JNIexico,  which  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and,  after  a  course  of  270  miles, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  30  miles  below  Vic- 
toria, or  New  Santander,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tamaulipas. 

Santarem,  mn-ta-reng',  a  town  of  Portugal,  iu 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the 
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Tagus,  50  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon.  It  contains 
several  parish  churches  and  monasteries,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  orphan-asylum,  an 
hospital,  and  some  old  palaces.  Fop.  17C,6G9. 
This  was  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  court 
in  the  15th  century.  It  is  connected  with 
Lisbon  by  railway. 

Santakem,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Para,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Tapa- 
jos  and  the  Amazon,  4i8  miles  S.W.  from  Para. 
It  has  a  trade  in  cocoa  and  medicinal  plants. 
Pop.  5000. 

Sat^ta  Kgsa,  ro'-sa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Cohahuila,  156  miles  N.  from  Sal- 
tillo.    Pop.  3500. 

Santhia,  san'-te-a,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 1 2  miles  N.W.  from  Vercelli.  It  is  famous 
in  history  as  the  place  where  Charlemagne 
received  presents  from  the  Moorish  chief, 
Haroun-al-Raschid.  Pop.  4952.— During  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  I.  it  formed  the  capital  of 
the  department  Sesia. 

Santiago,  the  chief  town  of  Chili.  {See  Iago, 
St.) 

Saisttiago,  the  names  of  numerous  places  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  South  America, 
distinguished  by  different  atfixes. 

Santiago  de  Compostella.  {See  Compos- 
TELLA,  or  St.  Jagg  de  Compostella.) 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  san-te-u'-c/o  dai  Jcoo'-ha,  a 
maritime  city  of  Cuba,  the  original  capital  of  the 
island,  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  numerous 
convents  and  schools.  Its  harbour  is  defended 
by  forts,  and  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ships  of 
the  line.   Pop.  About  36,752. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  dail-ais-tai'-ro,  a  state 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  state  of  Tucuman,  S.  by  Cordova,  E. 
by  the  desert  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  and  W.  by  Cata- 
marca.  Desc.  It  comprises  two  cultivated 
tracts  along  the  rivers  Salada  and  Dulce,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  barren,  and  little  better 
than  a  desert  waste"  Pro.  Wheat,  maize,  honey, 
wax,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  indigo.  Large  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands.  Pop. 
60,000.  It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Eio  Dulce,  337  miles  N.W.  from 
Santa  Fe.  Man/.  Ponchos  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics.  The  town  also  possesses  a  trade  in  wax 
and  honey.   Pop.  3750.  ^ 

Santillana,  san-tecl-ya'-na,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Santander,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Santander.    Pop.  1112. 

Santon  and  San  ton  Downham,  sdn'-ton,  two 
villages  of  England,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Santona,  san-tone'-ya,  a  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Santan- 
der, situated  on  a  headland  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
IB  miles  E.  from  Santander.  It  contains  a 
church,  a  town-house,  and  a  military  hospital, 
and  has  several  large  magazines  for  military 
stores,  an  arsenal,  and  a  harbour  which  affords 
sate  anchorage  to  large  ships.  Ilanf.  Iron 
goods  and  anchors.  Pop.  934.  This  place  was 
occupied  in  1809,  and  again  in  1823,  by  the 
French. 

Santoeini,  or  Santoein,  san-to-re'-ne,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  lying  37  miles 
S.  of  the  island  of  Naxos.  Area.  41  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  soil  is  dry,  and  not  as  fertile 
as  other  islands  of  the  Cyeladcs,  but  when  it  is 
well  cultivated  it  produces  cotton,  wine,  figs,  and 
biirley.  Pop.  13,063. 
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Santos,  san'-tos,  a  well-built  town  and  port  of 
Brazil,  in  the  department  of  San  Paulo,  30  miles 
S.E.  from  San  Paulo,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
The  productions  of  the  province,  consisting  of 
sugar,  coffee,  rum,  rice,  mandioc,  indigo,  hides, 
and  tallow,  are  brought  to  this  port  from  the 
interior  to  be  exported  hence  to  Europe.  The 
har])our  of  Santos  affords  safe  anchorage  for 
shipping,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  Pop.  8000.  Lat.  23^  56'  S. 
Loti.  46°30'W. 

Sao  Feancisco.    {See  Francisco,  Sao.) 

Saone,  soyie,  a  large  river  of  France,  which 
rises  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  and,  after 
a  course  of  225  miles,  enters  the  Rhone  at 
Lyons  It  is  connected  with  the  Rhine,  Yonne, 
and  Loire  by  means  of  canals. 

Saone-and-Loiee,  a  department  in  the  E.  of 
France,  comprehending  the  S.  part  of  Burgundy, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  S.  by  those  of  the  Ain, 
Loire,  and  Rhone,  on  the  E.  by  Jura,  and  on  the 
Yf.  by  Allier  and  Nievrc.  Area.  3302  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  and  well  wooded,  a 
fifth  of  its  surface  being  covered  with  forests. 
It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Macon,  Autun,  Charolies, 
Chalon,  and  Louhans.  Macon  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  department.  IZivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Saone,  the  Loire,  the  Arroux,  the  Doubs, 
and  the  Seille.  Pro.  Corn,  vegetables,  timber, 
and  wine ;  the  wine  produced  from  the  grapes 
grown  in  the  vineyards  about  Macon  is  highly 
esteemed.  Great  numbers  of  swine  are  fed  in 
the  forests,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the 
pasture  lands  for  the  Paris  markets.  Minerals. 
Iron,  coal,  manganese,  marble,  lithographic 
stones,  and  free-stone.  The  country  which 
forms  the  basin  of  the  Arroux  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  coal-fields  of  France,  Manf. 
Steel  and  copper  goods,  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  earthenware,  bricks,  tiles,  felted 
goods,  paper,  glass,  and  sugar.   Pop.  532,137. 

Soane,  Upper,  a  department  in  the  E.  of 
France,  including  the  N.  part  of  Franche- 
Comte,  and  inclosed  on  the  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yosges,  E.  by  that  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  S.  by  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  W.  by  Cote 
d'Or  and  Upper  Marne.  Area.  2062  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  N.E.,  where  it  is 
covered  by  branches  of  the  Vosges.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  Vesoul,  Gray,  and 
Lure,  so-called  after  their  chief  towns.  Vesoul 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department,  Piters. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Soane,  the  Oignon, 
the  Onejou,  and  the  Armance.  Pro.  Corn, 
wine,  vegetables,  beetroot,  seeds  yielding  oil, 
and  timber.  3Iinerals.  Iron  and  coal.  Manf. 
China,  glass,  cloth,  straw  hats,  and  kirchen- 
wasser.   Pop.  317,183. 

Saeagossa,  or  Zaeagoza,  sa'-ra-gos'-sa  (Sp. 
tha-ra-go'-t1w),  a  city  of  Spain,  the  chief  town  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  capital  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon,  on  the  Ebro,  which 
separates  the  city  from  its  suburbs,  175  miles 
from  Madrid.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  is  entered  by  eight  gates.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  winding,  and  irregular,  but  the 
houses  arc,  for  the  most  part,  substantially 
built  of  stone  and  brick.  Many  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  the  injuries  received  when  the  town 
was  besieged  by  the  French  in  1808.  The  Ebro 
is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
The  town  contains  two  cathedrals,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  leaning  tower,  built  of 
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briuk,  called  "La  Tor  Xueva,"  a  university, 
founded  in  1474,  a  hospital,  an  orphan-asylum, 
a  citadel,  a  fortified  palace,  built  by  Abu-Jafar, 
one  of  the  Moorish  king's  of  Arag-on,  a  bull-ring, 
exchange,  theatre,  museum,  several  fine  public 
walks,  and  numerous  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  There  are  also  two  public  libraries, 
but  both  are  on  a  small  scale.  Man/.  Silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  paper,  beer, 
brandy,  iron  goods,  and  saltpetre.  It  also  has 
a  large  export  trade  in  its  manufactured  goods, 
wheat,  flour,  and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  About  82,189.— It  is 
noted  for  the  dreadful  sieges  which  it  sustained 
in  1808  and  1809.  The  garrison,  aided  by  the 
inhabitants,  repulsed  the  French  and  raised  the 
siege,  when  the  city  was  invested  in  1808,  but 
it  was  taken  in  the  following  year.  Every  house 
v/as  resolutely  defended,  and  it  v/as  not  until  a 
mouth  after  they  obtained  a  footing  within  the 
walls,  that  the  French  gained  undisputed 
possession  of  the  place.  To  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  the  women  of  Saragossa  in  defend- 
ing their  city,  Byron  thus  alludes  in  his  "  Childe 
Harold :" — 

"  The  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war ! 
And  she  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  laram  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scatt'ring  bay'netjar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks,  with  Minerva's  step,  where  Mars  might 
quake  to  tread." 

Saraisk:,  sa-raisk',  a  town  of  Russia"  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Riazan,  situated 
on  the  Osetr,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Kiazan.  It 
lias  a  citadel,  several  churciies,  and  many  large 
and  important  fairs  are  held  there  annually. 
Pop.  5670, 

Saransk,  sd-ransJc',  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Penza,  fe;ituatcd 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Insara  and 
Saranja,  68  miles  N.  from  Penza.  Mavf.  Soap 
mid  leather.   Fop.  10,921. 

Sabapul,  sa-ra-pool' ,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  situated 
on  the  Kama,  198  miles  S.E.  from  Viatka.  Fop. 
6000. 

Saratoga,  sd-ra-to'-ga,  a  county  of  New 
York,  U.S.  Area.  800  square  miles.  Fop. 
51,729. 

Saratoga  Springs,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  situated 
on  the  Hudson,  -28  miles  N.  from  Albany.  Fop. 
6000. — It  is  a  fashionable  American  watering- 
place,  containing  several  handsome  and  com- 
niodious  hotels,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens, and  much  visited  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  sake  of  its  chalybeate  waters. 
It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place  where 
an  English  army  under  General  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered to  the  American  troops  in  1777. 

Saratov,  sa-ra-tof',  a  great  province  or 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  divided  into 
two  "^arts  by  the  Volga,  and  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk,  E. 
by  Saratoo  and  Orenburg,  W.  by  Tamboo, 
Voronej,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
and  S.  by  Astrakhan.  Area.  74,730  square 
miles.  Desc.  Hilly  in  many  parts;  fertile  in 
the  N.W.,  but  unproductive  in  the  S.E.  Rivers. 
The  Volga  and  its  tributaries.  The  Elton  and 
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other  large  salt  lakes  in  the  S.IO.  Fro.  Wheat, 
rye,  oats,  millet,  and  peas ;  potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  hops,  melons,  and  grapes.  Extensive 
flocks  and  herds  are  fed  on  the  |)asturc  lands 
and  marshes,  and  many  find  employment  in 
keeping  bees  and  silkworms.  Minerals.  Salt 
and  iron.  Man/.  Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fabrics :  iron  goods  are  also  made,  and  there  are 
numerous  flour-mills  and  distilleries  in  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  province.  Fop.  1,800,000.  Lut. 
between  48°  10'  and  53°  18'  N.  Lon.  between 
42°  30'  and  51"  20'  E. 

Saratov,  a  well-built  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
situated  on  the  Volga,  405  miles  S.E.  from 
Moscow.  Fop.  63,888.  This  place  is  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  trade,  and  contains  several 
churches  and  a  large  bazaar.  Three  fairs  are 
held  here  annually. 

Sarawak,  sa-ra-rcah',  a  town  and  province  of 
Borneo,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island.  The 
town  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  houses 
formed  of  vv^ood  and  matting,  and  covered  with 
reeds,  raised  on  posts  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  residence  of  the  rajah.  Sir  James 
Brooke,  is  built  after  the  European  fashion. 
The  town  is  protected  by  a  ba'.tcry,  and  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Malays  and  Chinese,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  gold 
mines.  Fop.  Estimated  at  15,000.  Lat.  1°  33' 
N.  Lon.  110°  20'  E.  The  district  or  rajahship 
is  situated  between  lat.  1°  and  2°  N.,  and  lo7i. 
109°  40'  and  111°  30'  E.  It  is  well  watered  and 
productive,  and  rich  in  coal,  nickel,  gold,  and 
other  minerals.  Pro.  Sago,  rice,  cocoa-nuts, 
sugar,  and  spices.  The  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  present  rajah.  Sir  James  Brooi:e,  then  Mr. 
Brooke,  in  return  for  assistance  rendered  to  the 
former  rajah  of  Sarawak,  in  putting  down 
piracy  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
After  his  formal  instalment  as  rajah  in  1841,  he 
continued  his  efforts  to  suppress  piracy,  and  in 
this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Captain  Keppel. 
In  1846,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  on  behalf  of  the  British  government 
with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  induced  that 
potentate  to  cede  the  island  of  Labuan  to  Great 
Ih'itain,  as  a  convenient  and  suitable  place  for 
the  formation  of  a  British  colony.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  was  knighted  for  his 
services,  and  appointed  governor  of  Labuan, 
which  was  subsequently  made  a  bishopric.  In 
1849  he  revisited  his  government,  and  con- 
tinued his  operations  against  the  Dyak  pirates 
with  marked  success,  but,  in  1857,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  at  Sarawak  among  the  Chinese, 
and  the  rajah  saved  his  life  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty by  swimming  across  the  creek.  He  inflicted 
signal  punishment  on  the  insurgents,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Malay  force,  and,  shortly  after,  revisited 
England  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
purchase  the  territory  of  Sarawak  from  the 
Sultan.  He  failed,  however,  in  inducing  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  then  prime  minister,  to  accede  to 
his  proposal,  and  in  1860  he  once  more  returned 
to  Borneo. 

Sarawak",  sa'ra-ican',  a  province  of  Beloo- 
chistan.  Area.  20,000  square  miles.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  28°  and  30°  20'  N.  Lo}i. 
between  64°  and  67°  40'  E.  It  has  a  chief  town 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  head  stream  of 
the  Muliani  river,  95  miles  W.  from  Kelat. 

Sardam.    {See  Zaardam.) 

Sardinia,  sar-din'-i-a  (Ital.  Saedegna,  sar* 
dain'-ya\  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sitii- 
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ated  to  the  S.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  called  Capo  di 
Cagliari  and  Capo  di  Sassari;  the  former  being 
the  southern,  the  latter  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.    Area.  Including  Capraja  and  other 
small  islands  on  the  coast,  9168  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  entire  surface  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  hills  and  mountains,  except  on  the  W. 
side,  where  there  are  a  few  large  plains.  The 
highest  point  is  Mount  Genargentu,  nearly  m 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Rivers.   The  Tirso  is  the  largest.   The  other 
rivers  of  any  importance  are  the  Coghinas,  the 
Padrogians,  the  Liscia,  the  Flumendoso,  and  the 
Mannu.    Climate.  The  heat  and  cold  are  less 
intense  in  Sardinia  than  in  continental  countries 
under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.   Pro.  The 
vine  and  the  olive  flourish,  as  well  as  the  mul- 
berry, the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the  fig;  and 
in  the  warmest  situations  the  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate and  palm-tree  attain  perfection.  Sugar, 
cotton,  colfee,  and  indigo  might  be  cultivated  in 
the  warmer  valleys ;  but  agriculture  is  at  present 
in  a  very  backward  state  in  all  parts  of  the 
island.    The  interior  contains  large  tracts  of 
waste  land,  and  still  more  extensive  forests  of 
aged  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  cork  trees.  Even 
horses  range  in  a  wild  state  in  these  unfre- 
quented spots.    Deer,  wild  boars,  and  foxes 
abound,  and  the  skins  of  hares,  rabbits,  foxes, 
and  martins  are  exported.     Minerals.  Gold, 
silver,  and  lead.    Commerce.  Sardinia  is  well 
situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with  coun- 
tries washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  having  a  number  of  good 
harbours,  such  as  Palmas,  Nova,  and  Cagliari, 
but  it  will  require  time  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  teach  the  inhabitants  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  3fanf. 
Coarse  linen  and  woollen  stuff's.    Exp.  Such 
as  corn,  cattle,  salted  provisions,  the  proceeds 
of  the  tunny  fishery,  hides  and  skins,  fruit, 
some  wine  and  brandy,  and  large  quantities 
of  salt.   Fop.  588,064.    Lat.  between  38°  62' 
and  41°  16'  N.    Lon.  between  8^  4'  and  9° 
51'  E. — The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  who  called 
this  island  Sardo,  first  sent  colonies  to  it, 
and  founded  several  small  states,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginians  succeeded  them,  and  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The 
Eomans  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Saracens  held  it  in  the  9th  century  in  con- 
junction with  Naples  and  Sicily.   The  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa  recovered  part  of  the  island 
from  them.    Pope  Boniface  took  upon  him  to 
transfer  it  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  subdued 
the  Genoef«e,  Pisans,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions  in 
1324.  It  remained  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
till  the  allies  made  a  conquest  of  it,  in  1703.  It 
was  allotted  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.    The  Spaniards  reco- 
vered it  in  1717,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
about  two  years  after ;  when  it  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  lieu  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  in  1720;  and  his  descendants  now  enjoy 
the  throne.    From  1798  to  1814  it  was  the  only 
portion  of  tiie  Sardinian  dominions  left  in  the 
power  of  its  sovereign,  the  French  occupying 
the  other  portion  of  the  kingdom.— It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  formerly  known 
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as  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of,  a  former  kingdom 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  composed  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  the  territories 
of  Genoa  and  Nice.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  was,  in  1860,  merged  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  sovereignty  of 
which  was  assigned  to  its  ruler  Victor  Emma- 
nuel II.  by  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Italians. 
Area.  Including  the  island  of  Sardinia,  estimated 
at  29,102  square  miles.  Bene.  Mountainous, 
being  covered  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Alps, 
which  culminate  in  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
and  Mont  Cervin.  Rivers.  The  Rhone,  Var, 
and  Magra,  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Po  and  its  affluents. 
Climate.  Cold  in  the  mountains,  but  warm  in 
the  valleys.  Pro.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  chestnuts, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  citrons.  The 
silk  of  Piedmont  is  the  best  in  Italy,  and  great 
numbers  of  mules  are  reared  for  exporiation. 
Exp.  The  principal  are  cattle,  silk,  olivo-oil, 
flax,  and  iron.  Pop.  4,010,000.  Lat.  of  the 
continental  portion,  between  43°  39'  and  46°  24' 
N.  Lon.  between  5°  38'  and  10°  7'  E.— This 
kingdom  originated  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and 
has  been  successively  enlarged  by  the  annexation 
of  Piedmont,  Nice,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
From  1798  to  1814  its  continental  part  formed 
a  portion  of  the  French  empire,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
Genoa  and  the  island  of  Capraja.  In  1848 
Charles  Albert,  the  reigning  monarch,  en- 
couraged the  inhabitants  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  or  Austrian  Italy,  in  their 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and 
marched  to  their  assistance  when  they  broke 
into  open  revolt.  He  gained  many  victories  at 
first  over  the  A  ustrians,  but  he  was  subsequently 
defeated  by  Radetsky,  and  resigned  his  crown 
to  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  present  king 
of  Italy.  In  1855  Sardinia  took  part  with 
Britain  and  France  against  Russia,  In  1859  a 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France  and  Sardinia  on  the  other, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians, 
and  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  the  Sar- 
dinian crown.  In  1860  the  territory  of  Nice 
and  the  duchy  of  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  merged,  with  Naples  and  other  Italian 
sovereignties,  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  becoming  king  of  Italy  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  call  of  the  people. 
{See  Italy;  Piedmont;  Saedinia,  Island 
of;  Savoy;  Naples.) 

Sardis,  sar'-dis,  a  ruined  city  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  26  miles  E.  from  Smyrna,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  modern  I'urkish  villa-  e 
ofSart.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  buildin  s 
of  the  former  city  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  v,-..j 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine. 

Sardoal,  sar'-do-aly  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  3  miles  N.E.  from 
Abrantes.   Pop.  3400. 

Saree,  or  Sari,  sa-re\  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan,  62  miles  N.W.  from 
Astrabad.  It  has  a  large  mosque,  and  several 
colleges  and  baz:iars.  Pop.  Estimated  at 
35,000.    Lat.  36°  30'  N.    Lon.  53°  10'  E. 

Sarepta,  sa-rep'-ta,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  situ- 
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ated  on  the  Volg-a,  220  miles  S.W.  from  Saratov. 
Pop.  4000. — This  place  is  the  centre  of  nu- 
merous colonies  of  Moravians. 

Sakine,  or  Saane,  a  river  of  Switzerland, 
which  rises  in  the  liernese  Alps,  and  enters  the 
Aar  near  Lanpere  after  a  course  of  70  miles. 

Sark,  or  Sekcq,  sark,  a  small  island  in  the 
English  Channel,  dependent  on  Guernsey,  and 
lying  8  miles  W.  from  that  island.  Fop.  583. 
Lat.  49^  26'  N.   Lon.  2P  21'  W. 

Sark,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, which  falls  into  the  Solway  Firth, 

Sarlat,  sar'-la,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dordognc.  situated  on  the 
Sarlat,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Perigueux.  Fop. 
C586. — This  town  is  the  birthplace  of  Fen^^lon. 

Sarnen,  sar'-nen,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aa,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Lucerne. 
Fop.  3301. 

Sarno,  sar'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Principato  Citra,  14  miles 
N.  W.  from  Salerno.  It  is  noted  for  the  superior 
quality  of  the  silk  raised  in  its  environs.  The 
town  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches,  a  castle,  ana 
sulphur-baths.  Fop.  15,341.— It  was  near 
Sarno  Justinian  defeated  the  Goths,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  sway  in  Italy. 

Saroj^ic  Gule,  Greece.    {See  iEaiNA,  Gulf 

OF.) 

Sards,  Nagy,  sJia'-rosh,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Saros,  4 
miles  N.W.  from  Eperies.  It  has  a  college  and 
library.    Fop.  5100. 

Saros,  Gulf  of,  sa-ros,  an  inlet  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Gallipoli.  JExt.  40  miles  long  and  18 
broad  at  its  entrance. 

Saros-Patak,  pa'-tak,  a  well-built  town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Bodrog, 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Tokay.  It  has  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Calvinist,  and  a  Greek  church,  and  a 
Calvinist  college  of  some  celebrity.   Fop.  6000. 

Sarpa,  sar'-pa,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  and,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  in  which  it  forms  several 
small  lakes,  falls  into  the  Volga  a  little  below 
Sarepta. 

Sarre.    (See  Saar.) 

Sarrebourg,  sar'-boorg,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  situated  on  the 
Sarre  or  Saar,  40  miles  E.  from  Nancy.  Manf. 
Cotton  fabrics,  woollen  stuffs,  iron  goods,  tools, 
and  agricultural  implements,  paper  and  porce- 
lain.   Fop.  3073. 

Sarreguemines,  sarg'-meen,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Saar  and  the  Belise, 
40  miles  E.  from  Metz.  Manf.  Fine  earthen- 
ware, leather,  silks,  gauzes,  and  velvets.  Fop. 
C075. 

Sart.    {See  Sardis.) 

Sarthe,  sarty  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  Orne,  and  joins  the  Mayenne  6 
miles  above  Angers. 

Sarthe,  or  Sarte,  a  department  in  the  N.W. 
of  France,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Maine,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  department  of  the  Orne,  on  the  S.  by 
those  of  Indre-and-Loire  and  Maine-and-Loire, 
ou  the  E.  by  Eure-and-Loir  and  Loir-and- 
Cher,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mayenne.  Area.  2396 
square  miles.  Besc.  For  the  most  part  level 
and  productive.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
department  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pine 
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and  fine  pasture  grounds.  It  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissements,  named,  alter  their  chief 
towns,  Le  Mans,  Mainers,  Saint  Calai.s,  and  La 
Flectre.  Le  Mans  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  de- 
partment, liivers.  The  principal  are  the  Sarthe, 
the  Loir,  and  the  Huisne.  Fro.  Corn,  grapes, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  other  fruit ;  cider  and 
perry.  Miyierals.  Coal,  iron,  ochre,  clay,  slate, 
and  freestone.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  paper.    Foj}.  466,155. 

Sarum,  Old,  sai'-rum,  an  ancient  town  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  a  borough,  2  miles 
N.  from  Salisbury.  This  notorious  rotten 
borough,  although  the  town  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  only  a  single  farm-house  stood 
on  its  site,  sent  two  members  to  [Parliament 
before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 

SARUJf  with  Chumparun,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  having  its 
centre  about  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  lon.  85°  20'  E. 
Area.  6394  square  miles.   Fop.  1,700,000. 

Sarzana,  mr-za'-yuiy  an  ancient  town  of 
Genoa,  situated  on  the  Magra,  57  miles  S.E. 
from  Genoa.  P.  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and 
a  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  but  strong 
defensive  works.    Fop.  8771. 

Sarzeau,  sar'-zo,  a  parish  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  10  miles  S. 
from  Vannes.  Fop.  678S. — Le  Sage  was  born 
in  this  town. 

Sarzedas,  sar'-ze-das,  a  market-town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  12  miles  W. 
from  Castello-Braneo.    Fop.  2500. 

Sasbach,  sas'-bak,  a  village  of  Baden,  28 
miles  S.W.  from  Carlsruhe.  Fop.  1400.  Mar- 
shal Turenne  was  killed  here  by  a  random  shot 
in  1675. 

Saskachewait,  sas-Tcatch' -e-ivan,  a  river  of 
British  North  America,  which  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  upwards 
of  1000  miles,  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  lat, 
53°  N.,  lon.  99^  30'  W. 

Sasyk,  sa'-sik,  a  lake  of  Bessarabia,  about  40 
miles  S.W,  from  Akermann.  Ext.  16  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 

Sassano,  sas-sa'-no,  two  market-towns  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Sannio  or 
Molise,  neither  with  a  population  above  4000. 

Sassari,  sas'-sa-re,  a  well-built  town  of  Sar- 
dinia, near  the  N.W.  coast,  114  miles  N.W. 
from  Cagliari.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  chief  courts  of  justice  for  the  province  of 
Capo  di  Sassari,  the  N.  division  of  the  island, 
and  contains  an  excellent  university,  founded  in 
1775.  The  town  also  possesses  several  inferior 
seminaries  and  educational  establishments,  a 
museum,  library,  and  a  hospital.  It  has  a 
handsome  cathedral  and  several  churches  and 
convents.  Fop.  15,000.  Lat.  40^  43'  N.  Lon. 
8°  35'  E. — The  Gulf  of  Sassari,  or  Asijvara,  is 
about  20  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  35 
in  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 

Sasseram,  sas'-se-ram,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Shahabad,  67  miles  S.E.  from  Benares. 
It  is  noted  for  its  immense  reservoir  of  water, 
about  500  yards  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  mausoleum,  built  of  fine 
grey  stone.    Fop.  15,000. 

Satalge.    {See  Pharsalia.) 

Satalia,  or  Adalia,  sa-ta-le'-a,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  built  round  a 
small  harbour,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Kheli- 
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donia.  The  streets  appear  to  rise  one  behind 
another  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre.  The  city  is 
inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  double  wall,  flanked  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  about  50  yards 
asunder.  Pop,  8000.  Xaf.,36°  52'  N.  Loyi. 
30^  45'  E.  Tlsis  pliicc  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Atalbia. 

Satillieu,  sa-teel'-yu{r)^  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  28  miles  N. 
from  Privas.    Fop.  2100. 

Satorallya-Ujhely,  sa-to-raV-ya  oo-je'-le, 
a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  27  miles 
S.K.  from  Kaschan.    Pop.  7600. 

S\.TTAKA,  sat-ta-ra',  a  state  of  India,  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Bom- 
bay presidency,  to  which  it  now  belongs.  Area. 
16,222  square  miles.  Fop.  1,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 17'  and  18°  15'  N.  Lon.  between  78° 
30'  and  76°  E.— The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  is  58  miles' S.E.  from  Poonah.  The  town 
is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  in  1818.  The  district 
was  incorporated  into  the  Bombay  presidency 
in  1818. 

Satubi^in,  St.,  sa-toor'-nd,  the  name  of 
several  parishes  and  places  in  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2000. 

Saugur  and  Neebudda  Teeeitories,  saiv- 
gur',  an  extensive  country,  forming  the  S.W. 
portion  of  the  British  presidency  of  Bengal,  and 
comprising  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land  in 
Central  India.  It  forms  a  large  and  important 
district  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda 
river  between  Bundelcund  on  the  N.,  Nagpoor 
on  the  S.,  a  part  of  Scindiah's  dominions  or 
Gwalior  on  the  W.,  and  the  province  of  Bengal 
on  the  E.  Area.  Estimated  at  about  32,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  mountainous  in  some  parts;  the  peak  of 
Amarkanka  attaining  an  elevation  of  5000  feet. 
Many  of  the  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  whole  district  is  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive. In  this  part  of  India  the  rivers  Nerbudda, 
Wynegunge  or  Wcin  Guuga,  Cane,  and  Sone, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  take  their  rise.  Fro.  Every  kind  of 
grain,  with  fruits,  honey,  wax,  catechu,  and 
silk.  Teak,  ebony,  and  others  species  of  valu- 
able timber  are  found  in  the  district,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  its  exten- 
sive pasture  lands.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  slate, 
and  lithographic  stones.  Manf.  Paper,  hard- 
ware, and  gold  chains.  Fop.  About  2,000,000, 
mostly  Hindoos,  or  wild  Gond  tribes.  Lat.  be- 
tween 21°  15'  and  24°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  77° 
15'  and  82°  40'  E.— Saugok,  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  establishment, 
and  has  a  collegiate  school.  Fop.  50,000.  Lat. 
23°  50'  N.    Lon.  78°  46'  E. 

Saugoe  Island,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Hoogly.  Bxt.  25  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  5  miles.  Fop.  10,000.  Lat. 
21°  42'  N.    Lon.  88^  8'  E. 

Saulieu,  sole'-yu{r),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  40  miles  S.W. 
from  Dijon.  It  has  a  communal  college  and  a 
fine  old  church,  in  the  Romanesque  or  Lom- 
bardic  style  of  architecture.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  lace,  leather,  and  hardware.  Fop. 
2300. 

Saumaeois,  so-ma-rtvaic' ,  an  old  subdivision 
of  France,  which  is  now  distributed  among  the 
departments  Maine-and-Loire,  Indre-and-Loire, 
and  Vienne. 

Sad  MUE,  so'-moor,  a  town  of  Franco,  in  the 
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department  of  the  Maine-and-Loire,  situated 
on  the  Loire,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Angers.  The 
liver  is  crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  stone 
bridge  of  12  arches,  more  than  300  yards  in 
length.  Tlie  town  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  that  rises  from  the  river,  and  partly  on  the 
plain  at  its  base.  In  the  higher  part  the  streets 
are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular,  but  in  the  lower 
part  and  the  suburbs  on  the  opix)site  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  some  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  the  streets  are  broader  and  more 
regular  and  contain  several  handsome  buildings. 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  castle,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and  now  used  as 
an  arsenal,  three  churches,  a  public  library,  a 
town  hall,  theatre,  baths,  a  military  school  for 
the  education  of  cavalry  officers,  a  commercial 
college,  and  barracks.  It  has  some  interesting 
Roman  and  druidical  remains,  but  its  great 
attraction  is  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  cambrics,  lea- 
ther, glass,  and  saltpetre.   Fop.  14,079. 

Saundee's  Island,  san'-ders,  an  island  in 
the  Soutli  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lat.  57°  49'  S. 
Lon.  26°  44'  W. 

Sauveteere,  sove'-tair,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  of  France,  none  with  a 
population  above  2500. 

Savage  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  so  called  by  Captain  Cook  in 
consequence  of  the  ferocious  character  of  the 
natives.  It  is  about  33  miles  in  circumference. 
Lid.  19°  V  S.   Lon.  169°  37'  W. 

Savannah,  sa-van'-na,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Tugalo  and  Keowce,  100  miles  above  Augusta. 
It  separates  South  Carolina  from  Georgia,  and 
runs  in  an  S.E.  direction  into  the  Atlantic.  Jt 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  town  of 
Savannah,  and  for  boats  to  Augusta,  340  miles 
above  Savannah.  The  entire  length  of  its  course 
is  about  500  miles. 

Savannah,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  in  Chatham  county,  Georgia, 
situated  on  the  Savannah,  17  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  85  miles  S.W.  from  Charlestown. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  several  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  a  theatre,  public  library,  and 
charitable  institutions,  exchange,  and  city-hal!, 
and  several  churches  for  difit'erent  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  are  handsome  edifices  built  of  brick. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  squares 
and  public  walks  are  planted  with  trees,  which 
contribute  greatly  to  the  ornament,  comfort, 
and  salubrity  of  the  place.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  the  state,  and  has  a  large 
export  and  import  trade  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
timber,  and  European  manufactured  goods. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  city  is  Fort  Wayne ;  at 
Five-Fathom  Hole  is  Fort  Jackson;  and  on  Tybee 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  light- 
house. Fojj.  22,222.  Lat.  32°  8' N.  Lon.  81° 
10'  W. 

Save,  sav,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  rises  in 
Illvria,  and,  after  a  course  of  550  miles,  joins  the 
Danube  between  Semlin  and  Belgrade.  Also 
the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garonne. 

Savjkndroog,  sa'-ven-droog,  a  fortress  of  the 
south  of  India,  in  the  province  of  3Iysore,  54 
miles  N.E.  from  Seringapatam.  Lat.  12^  56'  N. 
Lon.  77°  29'  E.— This  place  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1791,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Saverne,  sa'-vairny  a  well-built   town  of 
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France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
20  miles  N.W.  from  Strasburg*.  Manf.  Woollen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  and  hardware.    Vop.  6500. 

Saveuk,  St.,  sa'-vu{r'),  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  places  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000. 

Savigliano,  sa'-veel-ye-a'-no,  a  fortified  town 
of  N,  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  28  miles  S.  from  Turin. 
It  has  several  churches  and  convents,  many  of 
whiith  are  buildings  possessed  of  great  archi- 
tectural beauty,  a  college,  theatre,  cavalry  bar- 
racks, and  numerous  hospitals  and  charitable 
and  educational  institutions.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  silks,  and  linen  fabrics,  candles,  and 
Icatlier.  Po^?.  17,634.— The  French  defeated  the 
Austrians  here  in  1799. 

Savig-nako,  sa-veen-ya'-no,  the  name  of  two 
market-towns  in  Italy,  neither  with  a  popu- 
hitiou  above  4200.  The  largest  is  25  miles  S.E. 
from  Ravenna. 

Savigny,  sa-veen'-ye,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  places  in  France,  with  populations 
not  above  3000. 

Savijt,  St.,  sa'-vd,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  places  in  France,  none  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Savio,  sa'-ve-o,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  enters  the  Adriatic  after  a 
course  of  50  miles. 

Savoca,  sa-vo'-ka,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Ravenna,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Messina,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Messina. 
Fop.  3000. 

bAvoNA,  sa-vo'-na,  a  well-built  maritime  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Genoa.  The  harbour,  which  was  formerly 
spacious  and  secure,  was  filled  up  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  It  still 
admits  small  coasting  vessels,  and  affords  safe 
anchorage  for  them.  It  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  but  in  16-18,  an  ex- 
plosion of  1000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  deposited 
in  the  citadel,  destroyed  the  half  of  the  houses. 
It  contains  several  .fine  public  buildings,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  the  churches 
and  convents,  the  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
gymnasiums  or  collegiate  schools,  the  hospital, 
and  citadel.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  silk,  wool, 
and  fruit.  Manf.  Silk  goods  and  hardware. 
Fop.  19,611,  The  harbour  was  destroyed  by 
the  Genoese,  as  mentioned  above,  because  they 
feared  that  the  increasing  importance  of  Savona 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  prosperity 
which  Genoa  then  enjoyed. 

Savoy,  sa-voi',  a  duchy  in  the  S.  of  Europe, 
formerly  the  N.W.  part  of  the  continental  states 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  but  since  1860  a 
part  of  France,  forming  the  departments  of 
Savoy  and  Upper  Savoy.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on 
the  E.  and  S.E,  by  Switzerland  and  Piedmont, 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  department  of  Isere,  and 
on  the  W.  by  that  of  Ain,  Area.  4270  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
bleak  and  rugged  in  the  highest  degree ; 
mountains,  rocks,  precipices,  forests,  aud 
roaring  waters, — the  chief  materials  of  sub- 
lime and  picturesque  scener}-,  forming  its 
characteristic  features  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Among  its  mountains  are  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  St.  Bernard,  Mont 
Cenis,  and  Mont  Iseran,  all  connected  together 
and  forming  a  stupendous  barrier  between 
France  and  Italy.  The  plough  is  of  use  only  in 
the  valleys.   The  high  grounds  are,  however, 
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cultivated  with  great  industry ;  and,  by  various 
ingenious  contrivances,  are  made  productive. 
Fivers.  The  Rhone,  Arve,  Drance,  and  Iscrc. 
Lakes.  The  principal  are  those  of  Annecy  and 
Bourgct.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
hemp.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  excellent  pasture  for  cattle,  and,  in 
favourable  situations,  with  vines.  MineraLs. 
Iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  coal,  and  salt.  The 
forests  supply  fuel  both  for  working  the  mines 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  Fop.  5 12,03  >. 
The  French  revolutionary  war  brought  Sav.ty 
under  subjection  to  France  as  early  as  the  close 
of  1792,  and  it  remained  so  for  more  than  21 
years.  In  1815,  the  king  of  Sardinia  took  part 
with  the  allies,  and  obtained  the  restoration  of 
the  country  of  his  ancestors,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  district.  Under  Napoleon  I,  it  formed 
the  department  Mont  lilanc,  and  part  of  that  of 
Leman.  In  1860  this  duchy  was  ceded,  together 
with  Nice,  to  Napoleon  III.,  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  as  a  requital  for  the  military 
services  rendered  to  Sardinia  by  France. 

Savoy,  a  department  of  France,  forming  the 
S.  part  of  the  old  Sardhiian  province  of  the 
same  name.  Area.  2510  square  miles.  It 
corresponds  with  the  division  of  Savoy  called 
Chambery,  when  it  belonged  to  Sardinia,  It 
is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  named 
Chambery,  Conflans,  Moutiers,  and  St,  Jean-de- 
Maurienne,  after  their  respective  chief  towns. 
Ciiarabery  is  the  capital  of  the  department. 

Savoy,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  com- 
prising the  N.  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Savoy. 
Areoj.  1760  square  miles.  It  corresponds  v^'IlIi 
the  division  called  Annecy  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  and  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, called,  after  their  chief  towns,  Annecy, 
Thonon,  and  Bonneville.  Annecy  is  the  capital 
of  the  v;hole  department. 

Savu,  sa-uoo',  an  island  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, belonging  to  the  Dutch.  JExt.  25  miles 
long,  and  8  broad,  lying  between  Eotti  aud 
Sumba,  or  Sandalwood  Isle,  It  is  beautiful  and 
fertile.  Fop.  35,000.  Lat.  10^35'S.  Lon.  122°  E. 

Sawunt  Wakree,  sa-woont'-ivar-re',  a  state  of 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Area.  800 
square  miles.  Fop.  145,000.  Lat,  between  15^^ 
38'  and  16°  15'  N.  Lon.  between  73°  40'  and  74° 
22'  E. 

Sax,  sax,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Alicante,  in  Valencia,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Ali- 
cante. Manf.  Flour,  paper,  oil,  and  brandy. 
Fop.  2200. 

Saxby,  sax'-be,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  500. 

Saxe,  sax,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
German  states. 

Saxe-Altenburg-,  aV-ten-hoorg,  a  duchy  of 
Central  Germany,  consisting  of  two  parts,  having 
Saxony  on  the  E.  and  Wc-imar  on  the  V/,,  and 
separated  by  the  principality  of  Gera,  which 
belongs  to  Reuss.  Area.  510  square  miles. 
Fop,  137,833.  The  chief  town  of  the  duchy  is 
Altenburg. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  ko'-hoorg-go'-ta,  a  duchy 
of  Central  Germany,  consisting  of  several 
detached  portions,  the  largest  of  which  lies  to 
the  W.  of  Weimar,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Prussian 
Saxony.  The  different  parts  are  enclosed  by 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Saxe-Meiuingeu,  and 
Weimar.  Area.  769  square  miles.  Fop, 
15v3,431.— The  chief  town  of  the  duchy  is  Gotha. 
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SaXE  -  MeTNINGEN  -  HiLDBURGHATJSEN-,  mi'- 

ning-en  hild-boorq-hou'-sen,  a  duchy  of  Central 
Germany,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Werra, 
and  inclosed  by  portions  of  Coburg,  Reuss,  AVei- 
mar,  Hesse,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach,  with  Bavaria 
on  the  S.  Area.  970  square  miles.  Fop. 
172,311.— The  chief  town  of  the  duchy  is 
Meiningen. 

Saxe-Weimak-Eisenach,  vi'-mar-i'-sen-alc,  a 
grand-duchy  of  Central  Germany,  and  the 
largest  of  the  Saxon  principalities.  It  consists 
of  three  detached  portions  of  territory,— the 
principality  of  Weimar,  that  of  Eisenach,  and 
the  circle  of  Neustadt,  with  several  small  isola- 
ted tracts  of  land  in  other  states.  It  is  inclosed 
by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Reuss,  and  parts  of 
the  other  Saxon  duchies.  Area.  1418  square 
miles.  Fop.  273,252. — Eisenach  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  duchy.  The  above-named  duchies 
once  formed  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  or  Electo- 
rate of  Saxony. 

Saxlingham,  sax'-ling-hamy  the  name  of  seve- 
ral parishes  in  England,  none  with  a  population 
above  700. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of,  slix'-o-ne,  is  situated 
towards  the  N.E.  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  S.E.  by  Bohemia,  on  the  N.  by  Prussia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Prussia,  Altenburg,  and  parts 
of  some  of  the  smaller  German  duchies.  Foli- 
tical  Dividons.  These  consist  of  four  circles, 
namely,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen. 
Area.  5750  square  miles.  Desc.  In  shape  Sax- 
ony resembles  a  triangle,  of  which  the  longest 
line  is  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Bohemia, 
formed  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  which  extend  in  a  long  line  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  In  the  southern  and  moun- 
tainous parts,  the  valleys  only  are  well  cultivated ; 
but  in  the  level  districts  in  the  north,  tillage  is 
general.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  highlands 
of  the  country  is  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Elbe,  the 
two  Elsters,  the  two  Muldas,  the  Neisse,  the 
Pleisse,  and  the  Saale.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  other  grain;  with  tobacco  and  hops,  and 
grapes  in  a  few  situations  which  are  suitable 
for  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  vine.  Fruit- 
trees  are  also  much  cultivated,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  excellent  timber. 
Saxony  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  Merino 
sheep,  originally  imported  from  Spain,  which 
yield  valuable  wool ;  the  cattle  also  are  of  a 
superior  kind.  Horses  are  not  reared  to  any 
great  extent,  but  they  are  highly  esteemed. 
Minerals.  Few  countries  equal  Saxony  in  mine- 
ral riches,  and  in  none  has  this  department  of 
natural  history  been  more  fully  described.  The 
topaz  is  frequently  found  in  the  mining  districts, 
as  well  as  chrysolites,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
cornelians,  agates,  jasper,  garnets,  and  tourma- 
lines; and  among  the  coarser  stones,  serpentine, 
asbestos,  amianthus,  barytes,  and  fluates  of 
lime,  or  spars  of  different  kinds.  The  porcelain 
clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meissen  is  well 
known;  and  this  part  of  the  country  abounds 
v/\th  fuller's-earth,  terra-sigillata,  and  other 
minerals  with  an  argillaceous  base :  petri- 
factions are  also  very  common.  The  lofty 
primitive  mountains  abound  in  iron;  the  secon- 
dary in  copper  and  lead.  I^ext  to  these  are 
arsenic,  cobalt,  antimony,  manganese,  zinc, 
sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  borax.  The  salt 
mines  and  springs  of  Saxony  are  included  in  the 
districts  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815.  There  are 
also  a  few  silver-mines.   Manf.  These  comprise 
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linen  and  woollen  goods,  stockings,  fine  porce" 
lain  called  Dresden  china,  cotton  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  straw  bonnets,  and  silks.  The  damasked 
linen  manufactured  at  Gros-Schonau  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  superior  quality. 
Every  town  of  consequence  possesses  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  At  Dresden,  also, 
there  are  foundries  for  casting  cannon  and 
cannon  balls.  Leipsic  is  famous  for  being  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  book  trade  in  Ger- 
many. Flxp.  These  comprise  minerals,  linen, 
yarn,  woollen  stuffs,  wooden  toys,  lace,  and  all 
the  different  kinds  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
country,  and  many  of  its  natural  products.  Imp. 
Silk,  flax,  cotton,  colfee,  sugar,  wine,  salt,  hemp, 
and,  in  certain  seasons,  corn.  Education.  Good ; 
public  instruction  being  well  developed  and 
carried  out  on  a  judicious  system.  The  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany. 
Gov.  A  limited  monarchy;  the  crown  being 
hereditary.  Army.  26,000.  Fop.  2,225,240. 
Lat.  between  50°  10'  and  51°  28'  N.  Lo7i.  be- 
tween 11°  54'  and  15°  3'  E.  After  being  an 
electorite  for  many  centuries.  Saxony  was 
formed,  in  1806,  into  a  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupancy  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon  I. 
Subsequently  the  king  of  Saxony  supported 
Napoleon  and,  in  1815,  about  half  of  the  territory 
which  he  then  owned  was  taken  from  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  assigned  to  Prussia. 
The  king  of  Saxony,  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  has  the  fourth  rank  in  the 
smaller,  and  four  votes  at  the  larger  assembly. 

Saxony,  sometimes  distinguished  as  PfiussiAN 
Saxony,  a  large  and  important  province  of  the 
Kingdom  ot  Prussia,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Brandenburg,  S.  by  Saxony  and  several  of  the 
small  German  duchies,  and  W.  by  parts  of  Han- 
over and  Brunswick.  Area.  9730  square  miles. 
JDesc.  For  the  most  part  undulating,  except  in 
the  S.W.,  where  the  Brocken  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  divided  into  three  governments; — Erfurt, 
Magdeburg,  and  Merseburg.  Fivers.  The  Elbe 
and  its  tributaries.  Fro.  The  soil  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  is  fertile, and  produces 
corn,  wine,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  seeds  that 
yield  oil.  The  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  them, 
and  sheep  of  a  superior  quality,  which  yield 
excellent  wool.  Minerals.  Iron,  copper,  iime, 
gypsum,  freestone,  alum,  and  salt,  with  porcelain 
clay.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
leather,  earthenware,  sugar,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  brandy.  Foip.  1,976,417.  Lat,  between 
50°  30'  and  53°  N.  Lon.  between  9^  55'  and  13° 
50'  E.  The  province  is  extremely  irregular  in 
shape,  being  intersected  by  many  of  the  German 
duchies.  Up  to  1815  it  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  but  it  was  then  assigned  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  punish 
the  king  of  Saxony  for  the  support  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Napoleon  I.  in  1813. 

ScALA  Nova,  wo'- ra,  a  well-built  seaport-town 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  21  miles  S.  from 
Smyrna.  It  stands  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
sea,  and  contains  several  mosques  and  some 
public  baths.    Fop.  20,000. 

ScALPA,  skal'-pa,  the  name  of  two  small 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  neither  with  a  popu- 
lation above  300. 

SCANDARETTA,  Or  SCANDEEOON.  {See  AlEX- 
ANDRETTA.) 

Scandiano,  scan-de^an'o,  a  market-town  of 
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Italv,  in  Modena,  situated  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Modena.   Fop.  2500. 

Scandinavia,  skdn'-di-nai'-vi-a,  a  general 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  great  tract  of 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  Germany,  com- 
prising Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  {See 
Norway  and  Sweden.)  The  vast  peninsula 
which  comprises  the  two  last-named  countries, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  present  day  as  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  will 
one  day  be  united  mider  one  sovereign,  and 
form  a  new  Scandinavian  empire. 

Scania,  or  Schonen,  ska'-ne-a,  an  old  pro- 
vince of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland,  which  is 
now  divided  into  the  districts  called  Malmo 
and  Christianstad. 

ScARBA,  skar'-ha,  a  small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  separated  from  the  north  end  of  Jura 
by  a  narrow  sound.  Ext.  About  3  miles  long 
and  3  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rises  about 
1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  un- 
inhabited. 

ScAHBOROFQH,  skav'-bur-o,  a  market  and  sea- 
port-town of  England,  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  36  miles  N.E.  from  York.  It  stands 
in  a  recess  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  borders  of 
the  German  Ocean,  and  rises  from  the  shore  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  principal  streets  are  spacious  and  well 
paved.  The  buildings  on  the  cliff  are  almost 
unrivalled  in  respect  of  situation,  having  in  front 
a  beautiful  terrace,  nearly  100  feet  above  the 
sands,  and  commanding  a  variety  of  dehghtful 
prospects.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  Trinity-house,  several  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  a 
theatre,  the  Cliff  bridge,  which  connects  the 
town  with  the  Spa,  affording  means  of  commu- 
nication across  a  deep  rift  400  feet  in  width,  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  museum,  two  public 
libraries,  a  grammar-school,  and  other  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  parish  church 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Cistercian  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  besides  this  there  is  St. 
George's  church,  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  form  a  very  picturesque  object,  and 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town .  The  promontory 
on  which  they  stand  rises  nearly  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base  on 
the  N.E.  and  S.  sides.  This  fortress  was  built 
about  the  year  1136,  and  became  the  scene  of 
many  important  events  in  English  history.  The 
harbour  is  the  only  haven  of  consequence  on  the 
eastern  coast  between  the  Huraber  and  Tyne- 
mouth;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  much  resorted 
to  during  the  violent  easterly  storms  which  pre- 
vail here.  It  is  extensive,  commodious,  and  easy 
of  access,  and  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
erection  of  two  piers,  each  400  yards  in  length, 
one  of  which  has  a  lighthouse  at  its  extremity. 
Scarborough  is  much  frequented  during  the 
summer  months  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing  and 
its  mineral  waters.  Man/.  Cordage  and  sail- 
cloth. Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  has  a  largo  export  trade  in 
coal,  provisions  and  salt  fish,  and  imports  tim- 
ber, hemp,  flax,  iron,  wine  and  spirits.  Fop. 
18,377.— It  has  a  station  on  the  North  Midland 
Kailvvay.  As  no  mention  of  Scarborough  is 
made  in  Domesday-book,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  town  did  not  exist  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest. 

ScAEBOEouGH,  the  principal  town  of  the 
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British  W.  India  island  of  Tobago,  situated  on 
its  S.E.  coast.  Po».  Not  known,  ia^.  11°  6' N. 
Lon.  60°  40'  W. 

ScARPANTO,  or  KojE,  skar-pan'-to,  the  ancient 
Carpathos,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Candia  and  Rhodes,  about  30  miles 
S.W.  from  Ehodes.  Ext.  33  miles  long,  v;ith 
an  average  breadth  of  5  miles.  It  has  several 
harbours,  and  at  its  N.W.  extremity  a  village  of 
the  same  name.  Its  chief  town  is  Arkassa,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island.   Fop.  Not  known. 

ScHASSBURG,  or  Segesvar,  shasa'-boorg,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  sit  uated  on  the 
Great  Kokel,  40  miles  N.E.  from  Hcrmanstadt. 
It  is  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  town, 
and  contains  two  Protestant,  and  two  Koman 
Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
and  a  town-house.  Man/.  Linen  fabrics  and 
cotton  yarn.   Fo}).  6000. 

ScHAFFHAUSEN,  skof-hou'-sen,  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  the  N.  of  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  a 
canton  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Whine, 
22  miles  N.  from  Zurich.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  a  cathedral,  achurch  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  an  arsenal,  a  college,  and  some 
good  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  public  library 
town-hall,  and  market-house.  Manf.  Cotton 
and  silk  goods,  and  leather;  it  has  an  export 
trade  in  the  wine  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  wooden  bridgeof  very  ingenious  construction 
is  thrown  across  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  and 
forms  a  channel  of  communication  between  this 
town  and  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Fojp.  8637. 
— The  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,  a  cataract  of 
the  Rhine,  3  miles  from  the  town,  has  a  descent 
of  about  100  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
waterfalls  in  Europe.  The  fine  old  castle  of 
Schaffhausen,  on  an  eminence  commanding  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  few  castles  of  the  mediaeval 
times  that  still  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect  pre- 
servation.   Its  walls  are  18  feet  in  thickness. 

Schaffhausen,  a  canton  in  the  N.  of  Swit- 
zerland, separated  by  the  Rhine  from  the  cantons 
of  Zurich  and  Thurgau.  Area.  116  square  miles. 
Desc.  Undulating,  with  a  fertile  soil.  Fop. 
35,500,  chiefly  Protestants. 

ScHAUMBURG-LiPPE,  skoiim'-boorg-lip'-pe,  a 
principality  of  Germany,  belonging  to  Hesso 
Cassel,  and  surrounded  by  Hanover  and  Lippe, 
with  an  area  of  207  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  30,000. 

Scheldt,  or  Schelde,  skelt,  a  river  of  France 
and  lielgium,  rising  in  the  French  department 
of  the  Aisne,  and  liowing  in  a  N.  direction  past 
Cambray,  Bouchain,  and  Denain,  to  Valen- 
ciennes, where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  then 
passes  Conde,  Tournay,  and  Oudenarde,  and, 
reaching  Ghent,  is  joined  by  the  Lys.  From 
Ghent  it  winds  its  course  to  Antwerp,  where  it 
is  divided  into  the  two  branches  of  East  and 
West  Scheldt,  both  of  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  German  Ocean.  Total  course 
about  200  miles. 

Schelestadt,  sTieV-stat,  a  commune  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  situated  on  the  111,  and  a  canal  that 
communicates  with  it  at  this  point,  26  miles 
S.W .  from  Strasburg.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  contains  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Manf.  Tobacco,  caps,  stock- 
ings, saltpetre,  potash,  soap,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  of  the  town  and  commune  8968. — It  has 
a  station  on  the  Strasburg  and  Basle  Railway. 

Schemnitz,  or  Selmecz  Banja,  shem-nitz,  a 
royal  free  mining-town  of  Austria,  in  the 
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N.W.  of  Hungary,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery,  near  the  Kaab,  65 
miles  N.  from  Euda-Pesth.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  town-house,  a  castle,  and  a  large 
and  important  mining  school,  founded  by  the 
empress  Maria  'Hieresa  in  1760.  The  mines  of 
Schemnitz  are  the  most  extensive  in  Hungary, 
and  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  Europe. 
The  chief  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  com- 
bined with  copper  and  arsenic.  Foih,  with 
suburbs,  20,000,  mostly  employed  in  the  mines. 
Below  the  mines  is  the  adit  constructed  by 
Joseph  II.,  which  can  be  used  both  as  a  canal 
and  a  railway,  and  which  is  considered  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  engineering  skill. 

Schenectady,  she'-neJc-ta-de,  a  county  of 
New  York,  U.S.,  on  the  Mohawk.  Area.  186 
square  miles.    Fop.  22,000. 

Schenectady,  a  post-township  and  capital 
of  Schenectady  county,  New  York,  U.S.,  situated 
on  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Albany, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
a  gaol,  a  college  with  an  excellent  library,  an 
academy  for  young  ladies,  several  churches  for 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  and  some 
good  schools.  Ilavf.  Cotton  fabrics,  tobacco, 
carpets,  paper,  machinery,  leather,  iron  and 
brass  goods.  Fop.  20,002. 

ScHEVENiNGEN,  sJcev'-eu-hig-en,  a  watering- 
place  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Hol- 
land, 2  miley  N.W.  from  Hague.  Manf.  Sails, 
cordage,  and  anchors.  Vessels  and  boats  are 
built  here,  and  the  town  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  hsh.  It  was  from  this  town  that 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  sailed  in  16:^9  to  take  the  crown  of 
England  from  his  father-in-law,  James  II.  Fop. 
6100. 

Schiedam,  ske'-dam,  a  tov/n  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  3  miles  W.  from 
Eotterdam.  It  contains  several  churches,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  an  exchange,  and  some 
good  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  Manf. 
Glass,  cordage,  iron  goods,  and  white  lead. 
Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  here,  and  it  is 
the  chief  seat  for  the  manufacture  of  "Hollands," 
or  Dutch  gin.    Fop.  15,169. 

ScHiERLiNG,  she'-er-li7ig,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Bavaria,  12  miles  S.  from  Ratisbon.  Fop. 
1200. — The  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  its  vicinity,  in  1809. 

ScHiNZNACH,  shinz'-nak,  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  6  miles  N.E. 
from  Aargau.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  baths,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  the  French  for  the  sake 
of  its  mineral  waters.    Fop.  1500. 

ScHio,  tske'-o,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venice,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Vicenza.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods ;  there  are  some  lead-mines  and 
beds  of  porcelain  clay  in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  6800. 

ScHLEiTz,  shlitz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Keuss,  and  the  chief  town  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Reuss  Schleitz, 
32  miles  S.E.  from  Weimar.  The  town  con- 
tains some  churches,  a  palace,  and  a  gymnasium 
or  high  school.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
labrics,  leather,  and  beer.    Fop.  .5000. 

ScHLESwiG.    {See  Sleswig.) 

ScHLiENGEN,  uhle'-eug-en,  a  town  of  Baden, 
22  miles  S.W.  from  Mulheim.   Fop.  1200.— 
The  arohduke  Charles  of  Austria  defeated  the 
French  near  this  place  in  1796, 
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Schlu.sselbueg,  shloos'-sel-boorg,  a  town 
and  fortress  of  Russia  in  Europe,  situated  on 
the  Neva,  close  to  the  spot  where  it  issues  from 
the  lake  Ladoga,  22  miles  E.  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Manf.  Cotton  goods  and  porcelain.  Fop. 
5000.  ^ 

Schmalkalden,  shnal'-kal-den,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  situated  on  the  Fulda, 
20  miles  S.W.  from  Gotha.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-house,  a  hospital,  two  churches,  and  a 
buildmg,  now  the  Krone  Hotel,  in  which  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  drew  up  and 
signed  the  famous  league  of  Schmalkaldcn  in 
1520.  Marf.  Hosiery,  white  lead,  gimlets,  and 
paper.   Fop.  5478. 

ScHMOLLE,  shmol'-le,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Altenburg,  7  miles  S.AV.  from 
Altenburg.    Manf.  Woollen  cloth.    Fop.  4000. 

ScHMOLNiTz,  shmol'-7iitz,  a  mining-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Leut- 
schau.  There  are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  sulphur  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Fop.  5500. 

ScHNEEBEBG,  sMai'-berg,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Zwickau.  Manf  Cotton  fabrics, 
gold  and  silver  lace.  Prussian  blue,  snuff,  lace, 
and  chemical  apparatus.  There  are  several 
mines  in  its  vicinity.    Fop.  8600. 

ScHNEiDEMUHL,  sliui' -de{r)-mool,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Bromberg,  54 
miles  W.  from  Bromberg.  Manf.  Woollen 
cloth,  hosiery,  and  leather.    Fop.  6000. 

Schoharie,  a  post-township  and  capital  of 
Schoharie  county.  New  York,  U.S.,  30  miles  W. 
from  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  Schoharie  Flats, 
and  contains  the  county  buildings,  two  churches, 
and  a  number  of  well-built  houses.   Fop.  3000. 

Schomberg,  shom'-berg,  a  town  of  Silesia,  61 
miles  W.  from  Breslau.  Manf.  Woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  goods.  Fop.  2300.— The  name  of 
several  other  towns  in  Germany,  with  small 
populations. 

ScHONAu,  s7ion'-ou,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  ponalation 
above  2500. 

Schonberg,  shonf-bairg^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Leignitz.  Manf 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics.  For,. 
2008.  ^ 

Schonbrunn,  slie(r)n'-broon,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria, 
which  contains  a  palace  belonging  to  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  about  3  miles  S.W.  from 
Vienna. 

Schonbeck,  shon'-bek,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  9  miles 
S.E.  from  Magdeburg.  Manf.  Salt,  chemicals, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  8269.— It  is  con- 
nected with  Magdeburg  by  railway. 

ScHONHAusEN,  shoH-hou' -sen,  a  village  of 
Prussia,  4  miles  from  Berlin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  road  lined  with  lime-trees. 
It  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  lung  of 
Prussia. 

ScHONLiNDD,  shon-Uu-de(r),  a  market-town 
of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  41  miles  N.E.  from 
Leitmeritz.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics. 
Fop.  2500. 

ScHRECKHOHN,  s7i/*eA:'-Aorw,  "peak  of  terror," 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  ascended 
in  1842  by  Agassiz  and  Desor.  It  is  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  about  16  miles  S.E.  from  Unter- 
seen.  Meight.  13,415  feci.  Lai.  46^  36' N.  Z.9«, 
8°  T  E. 

SCxiUJA,  $hoo-Ja\  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tlic 
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government  of  Vladimir,  61  miles  KE.  from 
Vladimir.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
and  soap.    Fop.  10,000. 

Schumla,  orSnuMLA,  schoom'-la,  a  large  for- 
tiilcd  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bulg-aria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  Constanthiople  to  Bucharest, 
about  58  miles  S.W.  from  Silistvia.  It  contains 
several  handsome  mosques,  baths,  a  castle,  and 
is  one  of  the  keys  of  the  approaches  to  the  Tur- 
kish capital.  The  town,  which  is  very  irregu- 
larly built,  has  some  good  barracks  and  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  some  detached 
forts  built  on  the  heights  that  command  it. 
Manf.  Tin  and  copper  wares,  leather,  and  silk 
goods.  Poi).  50,000.  The  Russians  have  made 
several  attempts  to  take  it  in  their  different 
wars  with  Turkey,  but  they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

ScHUTT,  alioot,  two  islands  of  Austria,  in  W. 
Hungary,  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  Danube, 
between  Presburg  and  Komorn.  The  larger 
island  is  about  53  miles  in  length,  and  is  16  in 
breadth ;  while  the  smaller  is  28  miles  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth ;  they  are  both  inhabited,  and 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  corn 
and  fruit  in  abundance. 

Schuylkill,  skool'-Hl,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  110  miles,  enters  the  Delaware 
6  miles  below  Philadelphia. 

ScHWABACH,  shva'-hak,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  province  of  Middle  Franconia,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Regnitz,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Nuremburg.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
needles,  paper,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  10,000. 
It  was  at  this  town  that  Luther  drew  up  a  con- 
fession of  faith  for  his  followers,  the  early  re- 
formers, called  the  Schwabach  articles. 

ScHWAETZBUEG  RuDOLSTADT,  shvartz'-boorg, 
.1  district  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two  de- 
tached portions  which  aie  divided  into  the 
principalities  of  Schwartzburg  Sonderhausen 
and  SchwartzburgRudolstadt.  The  part  which 
lies  to  the  N.  is  called  the  lower  county,  and 
the  S,  portion  the  upper  county.  The  former 
is  enclosed  on  all  sides  except  at  its  S.W.  ex- 
tremity by  Prussian  Saxony,  and  is  situated  to 
the  N.  of  Gotha  and  Weimar,  while  the  latter 
lies  to  the  S.  of  Weimar,  and  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and  Prussian 
Saxony.  Area.  371  square  miles.  Fop. 
7L013. 

ScHWAETZBURG  SoN"DEEHATJSEN,  a  princi- 
pality of  Germany,  embracing  portions  of  the 
upper  and  lower  counties  of  the  district  of 
Schwartzburg.  The  prince  owns  the  lordship 
of  Arnstadt  in  the  former,  with  an  area  of  138 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  27,000 ;  and 
the  lordship  of  Sonderhausen  in  the  latter,  with 
an  area  of  1S9  square  miies,  and  a  population  of 
35,000.  The  chief  town  of  the  whole  is  Sonder- 
hausen, on  the  Wippen,  Area.  328  square 
miles.   Fop.  6^895. 

ScnwAEZA,  sJuoartz'-a,  the  name  of  several 
email  rivers  in  Germany. 

ScHWAKZENBACH,  shwartz'-en-buJc,  two  mar- 
ket-towns of  Bavaria,  neither  with  a  pupulation 
above  2000. 

ScHWAz,  shwaz,  a  well-built  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  Tyrol,  situated  on  the  Inn,  17  miles  N.E. 
from  Innspruck.    There  are  some  mines  of 
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copper  and  silver  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop, 
5000. 

ScnwEDT,  shtvet,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the  Oder, 
25  miles  S.W.  from  Stettin.  It  contains  a  royal 
palace  and  several  churches.  Manf.  Tobacco, 
leather,  and  starch.    Fop.  6726. 

ScHWEiDNiTz,  shwide'-nitz,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  28  miles  S.W,  from 
Breslau,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  has  several  churches,  with  large  barracks 
and  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
Fop.  14,000. 

SchweTnfurt,  shwine'-foort^  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  Lower  Franconia,  situated  on  the 
Main,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Wurzburg.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
high  school,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and 
leather.    Fop.  7500. 

ScHwiDz,  shwitze,  the  German  name  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

ScHWERiN-,  shvee'-rin,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  the 
N.  of  Germany,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Lake  of  Schwerin,  35  miles  S.l*].  from  Lubeck. 
It  is  divided  into  two  part^,  distinguished  as 
the  old  and  new  town,  and  has  a  grand-ducal 
palace  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  with  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  museum  attached  to  it.  Tiie  chief 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  cathedral  or 
high  church,  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  town-hall,  mint,  theatre,  a 
poor-house,  an  orphan-house,  an  infirmary,  and 
a  synagogue  for  Jews.  It  also  contains  the 
government  ofl^ces,  a  gymnasium,  a  veterinary 
school,  and  other  educational  establishments. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  earthenware, 
tobacco,  and  vinegar.  Fop.  22,919.— The  Lake 
is  14  miles  in  length,  witli  an  average  breadth 
of  3  miles. 

ScHWEEiN,  or  ScHwiEEZTNA,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Posen,  55  miles  N.W.  from  Posen. 
It  has  some  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  and  beer.   Fop.  5500. 

ScHwiEBUS,  shwe'-ai-boos,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  41  miles  S.E. 
from  Frankfort.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 
5000. 

ScHvnrz,  shtoitze,  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  can- 
ton of  St.  Gall,  S,  by  Uri,  Lucerne,  and  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  E.  by  Glarus,  and  W.  by  Zug.  Area, 
389  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fer- 
tile in  the  valleys,  producing  a  little  corn,  vege- 
tables, flax,  hemp,  and  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made,  and  form 
the  chief  exports  of  the  canton,  with  timber  and 
cattle.  Manf.  Linen  goods,  tobacco,  gun- 
powder, soap,  and  candles.  Fop.  45,000. — This 
is  one  of  the  forest  cantons  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  1307. 

ScHWYz,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  canton, 
situated  in  a  valley,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Zurich. 
Fop.  3000. 

SciACCA,  or  Xacca,  shak'-ka,  a  seaport  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti, 
30  miles  N.W.  from  Girgenti.  It  is  defended 
by  a  citadel  and  surrounded  with  walls ;  and  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  college,  a  hos- 
pital, and  an  orphan  asylum,  with  subterranean 
granaries,  under  the  control  of  government,  lor 
storing  corn  for  exportation.  Fop.  12,605. — 
This  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Agathocles, 
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tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Fazzello,  the  historian. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  grottos  cut  in 
a  rock,  and  attributed  to  Daedalus.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery. 

Scicli,  she'-kle,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  3S  miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse. 
Man/.  Woollen  goods.    Fop.  9700. 

SciLLA,  or  ScYLLA,  sil'-lu,  a  maritime  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra  1.,  nearly  opposite  the  rock  of  Scylla,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Keggio.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  contains  two  churches,  a  convent,  and  some 
handsome  public  buildings  and  fountaTns.  Pop. 
5000,  mostly  engaged  in  a  seafaring  life,  and  in 
the  sardine,  tunny,  and  sword-fish  fisheries. 

SciLLY  Islands,  sil'-le,  a  group  of  islands 
situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  English 
Channel,  about  20  miles  S.W.  from  the  Land's 
End,  and  included  in,  or  belonging  to,  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  They  consist  of  about  140 
islets  and  rocks,  the  principal  of  which  are  St, 
Mary's,  Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes',  Samp- 
son, and  Bryher.  Area.  3560  square  acres,  or 
about  b\  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile  in  some 
parts,  with  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Fro. 
Earley,  pease,  potatoes,  and  oats,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  wheat.  Cattle  are  reared  and  fed 
in  most  of  the  islands,  but  they  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  remarkable  for  size.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fish- 
ing, and  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp.  Fop. 
2431,  of  which  St.  Mary  contains  1532.  This 
is  the  largest,  the  most  important,  and  best  cul- 
tivated of  the  whole  group.  It  possesses  three 
towns  or  villages,  a  pier,  barracks,  custom- 
house, and  other  public  buildings.  The  island 
is  protected  by  a  fort  and  batteries,  and  a  small 
garrison  is  always  kept  there  by  the  govern- 
ment. Steam-packets  ply  regularly  between 
Penzance  and  the  islands.  In  1707,  three  line- 
of-battle  ships,  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
were  shipwrecked  here  and  lost.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Cassiterides  of  the  ancients. 

SciLLT  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific.  Lat. 
16°  28'  S.   Lon.  156°  10'  W. 

SCINDE.     (-See  SlNDE.) 

Scio,  sJie'-o  or  si'-o.   {See  Chios.) 

Scioto,  si-o'-to,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and,  after  a 
course  of  170  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio  at  Ports- 
mouth, lat.  38°  34'  N.,  lon.  83°  W.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  130  miles;  its  principal  tributary  is 
the  Whetstone. 

Scioto,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.S., 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.    Area.  504  square  miles.    Fop.  20,000. 

ScLAVONiA,  or  Slavonia,  Kingdom  of,  sla- 
vo'-ni-a,  a  frontier  province  in  the  S.  of  Austria, 
which  forms  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  conjunction  with  Croatia,  Its  shape  is 
long  and  narrow,  the  Drave  and  Danube  run- 
ning along  its  northern  frontier  and  separating 
it  from  Hungary ;  while  the  Save,  also  a  great 
river,  extends  along  its  southern  confines  and 
divides  it  from  Turkey.  This  territory  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Military  Frontier  of  Austria  {see  Militaey 
Frontiek),  while  the  other  forms  the  province 
of  Slavonia,  the  E,  part  of  the  crownland  above 
mentioned  and  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
Area.  2930  square  m.iles,  Desc.  It  is  divided 
throughout  almost  its  whole  length  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  mov*ntains,  extending  from  east  to  west, 
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and  covered  with  forests.  The  rest  of  the 
country  consists  of  fine  plains,  with  a  fertile 
soil,  and  a  climate  almost  as  mild  as  that  of 
Italy.  The  high  lands  and  mountain  slopes  .ire 
almost  devoid  of  pasture  in  dry  seasoYis,  and  in 
the  low  grounds  there  are  many  districts  which 
are  too  marshy  for  cultivation.  Zoology.  Of 
wild  animals,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
polecat,  and  the  vulture  are  common.  The 
chief  domestic  animals  are  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  which  are  numerous :  great  numbers  of 
hogs  are  reared  in  the  woods.  Fro.  The  chief 
part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  tillage, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  llax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  liquorice,  and  madder  in  abundance. 
Chestnuts,  plums,  and  grapes  are  also  grown, 
and  attain  perfection,  with  figs,  almonds,  mul- 
berries, and  other  products  of  a  warm  climate. 
The  forests  contain  the  finest  oak.  Silkworms 
are  reared  in  great  numbers,  silk  forming  the 
chief  export  of  the  province,  with  honey,  corn, 
wine,  liquorice,  madder,  hides,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
Minerals.  Limestone,  sulphur,  coal,  salt,  and 
iron,  Mavf.  Coarse  cloth  and  knitted  stocldngs 
for  home  consumption,  with  agricultural  im- 
plements and  iron  goods.    Fop.  300,000. 

Scone,  skoon,  a  parish  and  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Perthshire,  situated  on  the  Tay,  nearly 
2  miles  N.E.  from  Perth.  It  is  noted  for  its 
palace,  in  ancient  times  the  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  the  place  of  their  coronation, 
and  the  scene  of  many  important  historical 
events.  Its  famous  stone,  upon  which  the  early 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned,  is  now  in 
Westminster  Abbey.    Fop.  of  parish,  2400. 

ScopiA,  orUsKUP,  sko'-jje-a,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Macedonia,  113  miles  N.W.  from 
Saloniki.  It  contains  several  mosques,  and  has 
a  fortified  castle,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  remains 
of  antiquity.    Fop.  10,000. 

ScoTFOKTH,  sTcot'-forth,  a  hamlet  of  Lanca- 
shire, in  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  about  2  miles 
from  Lancaster.   Fop.  About  955. 

Scotland,  sTcot'-land,  the  northern  portion  of 
Great  Britain,  united  with  England  and  Wales, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
N.  by  the  North  Sea,  E,  by  the  German  Ocean, 
S.E.  by  England,  S.  by  the  Sol  way  Firth,  and 
S.W.  by  that  part  of  the  Irish  Sea  called  the 
North  Channel.  Coastline.  Few  countries  in 
Europe  display  a  greater  extent  of  seacoast,  its 
aggregate  length  being  about  2506  miles.  In- 
lets, Firths,  Bays.  These  are,  on  the  E,,  the 
firths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Murray,  Dornoch,  and 
Cromarty;  on  the  W.,  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and 
Loch  Ryan  ;  on  the  N.,the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
Lochs  Broom,  Eil,  Fyne,  and  Linnhe ;  on  the 
S.,  the  Solway  Firth,  Luce  Bay,  and  Wigton 
Bay.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Minch  and 
the  Little  Minch,  which  separate  it  from  the 
main  part  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  North 
Channel,  which  divides  it  from  Ireland. 
Capes.  Numerous :  the  principal  are  St,  Abb's 
Head,  Fife  Ness,  Buchan  Ness,  Kinnaird's  Head, 
Tarbet  Ness,  Duncansby  Head,  Dunnet  Head, 
and  Cape  Wrath  ;  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  and  Burrow  Head,  These  are  all 
on  the  mainland.  Islands.  The  principal 
groups  are  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  the 
Hebrides;  besides  Arran  and  Bute,  Dicisions. 
Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties— 
viz.,  Berwick,  Boxburgli,  Selkirk,  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
Peebles,  Haddington,  £dinb\u*gh,  Linlithgow, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Clackmannan,  Kinross, 
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Fife,  Forfar,  Perth,  Argyle,  Kincardine,  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness,  Eoss, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Orkney 
Islands,  and  Bute,  JExt.  Its  greatest  extent 
from  N,  to  S,  is  276  miles;  but  a  direct  lino 
from  Carlisle  northward  to  the  Moray  Firth 
does  not  exceed  180  miles.  From  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  the  western  coast  stretches  230  miles 
almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Wrath.  Tlie 
breadth  under  different  parallels  varies  from  30 
to  150  miles.  Area.  Islands  inclusive,  about 
35,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Greatly  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  In  the  northern  parts  it  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  barren; 
while  towards  the  south  it  is  covered  with 
fertile  plains.  It  has  been  separated  into  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Lowlands,  and  also  into  the  Northern,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Southern  districts.  The  first, 
or  Northern  division,  is  cut  off  from  the  Middle 
by  the  chain .  of  lakes  which  stretch  from  the 
Moray  Firth  to  Loch  Linnhe,  the  line  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  The  second,  or  Middle 
division,  is  separated  from  the  Southern  by  the 
firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  and  the  Great  Canal. 
The  Northern  division  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  an  assemblage  of  vast  mountains,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  fertile  valleys,  chiefly  towards 
the  south  and  east  coasts.  A  portion  of  them 
is  overspread  with  green  herbage,  especially 
where  sheep-farming  prevails ;  but  in  general 
they  are  covered  with  heath,  growing  upon 
peat,  rock,  or  gravel ;  and  they  frequently  ter- 
minate in  mountain-caps  of  solid  rock,  or  in 
vast  heaps  or  cairns  of  bare  and  weatherbeaten 
stones.  The  Middle  division  is  also  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  by  the  Grampian  hills, 
which  extend  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  coast,  and 
occupy  a  superficial  area  from  40  to  64  miles  in 
breadth.  The  western  parts  of  Argyleshire, 
which  are  also  included  in  this  district,  are 
rugged,  mountainous,  and  deeply  indented  by 
inlets  of  the  ocean.  In  these  two  divisions, 
which  comprehend  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Scotland,  the  arable  ground  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  hilly  regions.  On  the  E. 
coast,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  unculti- 
vated land  is  much  greater.  In  the  Southern 
division  every  variety  of  aspect  is  found :  ver- 
dant plains,  watered  by  copious  streams,  and 
covered  with  herds  of  cattle;  gently-rising  hills 
and  winding  vales,  fringed  with  wood,  and  in- 
terspersed with  grassy  meadows ;  lofty  moun- 
tains, craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a 
contrast,  barren  moors  and  wild  uncultivated 
heaths.  In  this  district  are  the  different  ranges 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills;  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  termi- 
nating at  Perth ;  the  Ochil  Hills,  forming  the 
middle  division ;  and  the  hills  of  Kilsyth  and 
Campsey.  Between  the  Sidlaw  ridge  and  the 
Grampian  hills  lies  the  extensive  and  fertile 
valley  of  Strathmore,  stretching  from  Stirling 
to  Stonehaven.  Another  strath  or  valley,  called 
Glenmore,  runs  across  the  country  from  Loch 
Eil  to  the  Murray  or  Moray  Firth.  This  strath 
is  known  by  different  names  in  different  parts, 
taken  for  the  most  from  the  various  rivers  by 
which  it  is  intersected.  J^iyers.  Numerous.  In 
the  Northern  division,  the  principal  are  the 
Beauly,  the  Naver,  the  Oikel,  and  many  smaller 
streams ;  in  the  Middle  division,  the  Spey,  the 
Don,  the  North  and  the  South  Esk,  and  the 
Tay,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Britain.  In 
the  Southern  district  are  the  Forth,  the  Clyde, 
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and  the  Tweed,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Solway  Firth  ;  the  Ayr,  the  Girvan,  the  Southern 
Dee,  the  Nith,  the  Annan,  and  the  Liddel. 
Lakes  or  Lochs.  Numerous  and  extensive.  The 
principal  are  Loch  Lomond,  Awe,  Ness,  Shin, 
Maree,  Tay,  Arkeig,  Fannich,  Erricht,  Lochie, 
and  Katrine.  Climate.  Extremely  variable. 
From  its  insular  situation,  however,  the  cold  in 
winter  is  not  so  intense,  nor  the  heat  in  summer 
so  great,  as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  although  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  considerable,  it  seldom  maintains 
an  extreme  for  any  length  of  time.  The  annual 
average  temperature  may  be  estimated  at  from 
45°  to  47°.  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  the 
fox,  the  badger,  the  otter,  the  wild  cat,  the 
hedgehog,  which  is  now  becoming  scarce,  the 
stag,  the  wild  roe,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
weasel,  the  mole,  and  other  small  quadrupeds. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of 
England ;  but  the  native  breeds  of  black-cattle 
and  sheep  are  smaller  in  size,  while  the  meat  is 
highly  esteemed  and  considered  to  afford  more 
delicious  food.  Of  the  feathered  tribes,  phea- 
sants are  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  though  they 
are  scarce;  the  ptarmigan,  black  game,  and 
grouse  abound  on  the  moorlands,  and,  in  the 
low  grounds,  partridges,  snipes,  and  plovers. 
Scotland  also  possesses  all  the  common  English 
singing-birds,  except  the  nightingale,  which 
never  visits  such  high  latitudes.  Aquatic  fowls 
are  found  on  the  coast  and  neighbouring  islands, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  lakes  and  moors 
that  intersect  the  country  in  different  parts. 
Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  beans,  hay, 
potatoes,  turnips,  flax  and  hemp,  and,  in  general, 
all  the  different  crops  that  are  raised  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Horticulture  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  every  part.  Apples  and 
other  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Many 
extensive  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  planted 
with  wood,  and  the  alga  marina,  or  seaweed, 
which  grows  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  rocky 
coasts,  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, being  burnt  and  converted  into  kelp. 
Minerals.  Ironstone,  iron  ore,  and  lead  are 
abundant.  Copper  has  been  discovered  in  many 
places.  The  other  metallic  substances  found  in 
the  country,  are  cobalt,  bismuth,  manganese, 
wolfram,  plumbago,  and  mercury ;  the  latter  in 
very  small  quantities.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the 
Southern  and  Middle  districts.  Limestone, 
freestone,  or  sandstone,  and  slate  are  quarried 
in  every  district.  Marbles  are  also  found. 
Most  of  the  different  kinds  of  gems  and 
precious  stones  have  been  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  the  diamond  excepted. 
Jasper  is  found  in  great  variety,  and  rock- 
crystal,  commonly  denominated  "  cairn-gorm," 
is  obtained  from  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Banffshire.  Chalcedony  is  also  found. 
Manf.  Flax  and  hemp  are  made  into  a 
variety  of  fabrics,  such  as  sheetings,  osnaburghs, 
bagging,  and  canvas.  The  cotton  manufacture 
has  been  brought  by  means  of  machinery  to  an 
astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  Muslins  and 
other  cotton  fabrics  are  produced,  Avhich  are 
justly  famous  for  their  beauty  and  the  fineness 
of  their  texture.  To  these  may  be  added  bro- 
cades, lappets  of  all  sorts,  imitation  Cashmere 
shawls,  gauzes,  cambrics,  shirtings,  sheetings, 
twills,  ginghams,  and  thread ;  calico-printing  is 
pursued  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
art  of  dyeing.   Iron  goods  of  every  description. 
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such  as  anchors,  bolts,  waj^gon-axles,  cog-wheels 
for  machinery,  wedg-es,  and  various  articles  used 
in  the  construction  of  mills  and  steam-engines, 
with  domestic  utensils  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
hoes,  axes,  adzes,  hammers,  and  similar  tools. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  articles  into  which  timber 
can  be  manufactured  arc  produced  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection.  Coach-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  are  carried 
on  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  shipbuilding  also 
forms  a  most  important  branch  of  national 
industry,  and  dockyards  for  building  and  repair- 
ing vessels  are  established  in  all  the  different 
seaport-towns.  There  are,  besides,  glass  manu- 
factories where  all  the  different  sorts  of  bottle, 
window,  and  flint  glass  are  produced,  as  well  as 
manufactories  of  soap,  candles,  and  starch; 
while  salt,  leather,  beer,  whisky,  and  almost  all 
articles  of  ordinary  use  are  made  in  Scotland. 
The  different  fisheries  have  been  prosecuted 
with  great  industry  and  success.  The  whale- 
fishery  in  Davis'  Strait,  and  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  employs  a  great  number  of  ships, 
and  the  white  fishery  is  also  followed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  Shetland 
and  Western  Islands,  from  which  remunerative 
returns  are  obtained.  The  herring-fishery  is 
carried  on  along  the  whole  coast  oi'  the  king- 
dom, while  the  salmon-fishery  is  prosecuted  in 
all  the  different  rivers.  Imp.  These  principally 
consist  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  linen,  iron, 
corn,  wood,  tallow,  timber,  tea,  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  produce ;  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  Exp.  Cotton  and  linen  goods,  sail- 
cloth, sheep,  black-cattle,  coal,  iron,  and  fish. 
The  chief  shipping  ports  are  Leith,  Port 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, Peterhead,  Banfl',  and  Inverness.  Inha- 
hitanfs.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — viz.,  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders.  The 
language,  dress,  and  customs  of  these  two 
classes  are  very  different.  The  language  of  the 
Highlanders  is  that  species  of  the  Celtic  called 
in  Scotland  Gaelic  or  Erse.  The  ancient  dress 
of  the  Highlanders  is  fast  giving  way  to  a  more 
modern  style  of  costume,  although  it  is  still 
retained  in  many  places,  and  often  worn  by 
gentlemen  on  particular  occasions.  In  the  S. 
parts  of  the  country  English  is  spoken,  with  a 
mixture  of  words  that  are  purely  Scotch;  and  all 
classes  speak  with  a  peculiar  accent  or  "brogue" 
which  is  more  or  less  perceptible  in  all  who 
are  born  and  brought-up  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Education.  Excellent;  perhaps  in  no  coun- 
try is  there  such  ample  provision  for  national 
education  as  in  Scotland.  An  act,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  ordains  that  there 
shall  be  a  school  and  a  schoolmaster  in  every 
parish.  The  establishment  of  these  parochial 
schools,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  sometimes  Latin  and  Greek,  are  taught, 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
There  are  f  )ur  universities — namely,  at  Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 
the  colleges  at  Aberdeen  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Old  Aberdeen  being  considered  to  form 
one  university.  Iteligioyi.  Presbyterianism,  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  in  1696,  and  after- 
wards secured  in  the  treaty  of  Union.  The 
system  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  among  all  its  presbyters,  excluding 
all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  its  ministers  being 
held  equal  in  rank  and  power.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly simple  in  its  forms,  admitting  of  no 
outward  splendour  or  ceremony,  nor  of  any  of 
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those  aids  to  devotion  which  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  painting  or  music.  Besides  Pers- 
byterians,  there  are  several  other  religious  de- 
nominations and  sects,  including  Limited  Pres- 
byterians, Reformed  Presbyterians,  members  oC 
the  Free  Church,  Episcopalians,  Independents, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Baptists.  There  are 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  in  the  northern  parts  this  form  of 
religion  has  never  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  Reformation.  Gov.  The  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  Scotland  was  superseded  at  the  time  of 
the  union  with  England.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Scottish  nobility  are  represented  by 
16  peers,  chosen  for  life  by  election,  while  the 
Scotch  boroughs  and  counties  return  114  mem- 
bers to  the  Imperial  parliament.  Fop.  3,062,294. 
Lat.  of  the  mainland,  between  54°  38'  and  58° 
41'  N.  Loyi.  between  1°  45'  and  6°  14'  W. 
Islands  included,  it  extends  to  lat.  60°  50'  N'., 
and  to  Ion.  8°  35'  W.— Scotland  was  first  visited 
by  the  Roman  troops  under  Agricola,  who  pene- 
trated to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  It 
was  afterwards  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Norwegians  and  Danes,  with  whom  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought.  Various  contests 
were  also  maintained  with  the  kings  of  England. 
Robert  Bruce,  however,  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  and  his  title  to  the  throne, 
by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314. 
David  II.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  title  to 
the  throne  was  disputed  by  Edward  Baliol,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Stuart,  and 
he  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  II.  This  monarch 
proved  a  weak  prince,  and  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  seized  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who 
caused  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  to  be  put  to 
death.  James,  his  second  son,  fled  to  France 
to  escape  a  similar  fate ;  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  the  year  1424,  and,  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  was  assassinated  in  a 
monastery  near  Perth.  James  II.,  his  son,  an 
infant  prince,  succeeded  him  in  1437.  He 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III. 
succeeded  his  father  in  1460.  His  reign  was 
uneventful  and  inglorious,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  house  of  a  miller,  whither  he  had 
fled  for  protection  after  the  battle  of  Sauchie- 
burn,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  a  party  of 
rebellious  nobles.  James  IV.,  a  generous  and 
brave  prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  when 
James  V.,  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  died  in  1542,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Queen  Mary,  whose  history  and  tragical  end  are 
well  known.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son 
James  VI,,  who,  in  1603,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
into  one  great  monarchy.    {See  Bbitaijt.) 

Scott,  sTcot,  the  name  of  several  counties  of 
the  United  States. — 1.  In  the  south  part  of 
Kentucky.  Area.  213  square  miles.  Fop. 
16,000.-2.  In  the  south-west  part  of  Virginia. 
Area.  718  square  miles.  Fop.  12,000. — 3.  In 
Indiana.  Area.  175  square  miles.  Fop.  7303. 
— 4.  In  Iowa.  Area.  445  square  miles.  Fop. 
25,959.-5.  In  Illinois.  Area.  261  square  miles. 
Fop.  9069. 

ScRivEir,  slcriv'-en,  a  county  of  Georgia,  U.S. 
Area.  718  square  miles.    Fop.  8000. 

ScTTLCOATEs,  skiil'-Jcofes,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  E.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  included  withiu 
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the  municipal  boundary  of  Hull.  Pop. 
27,167. 

ScuTAEi,  or  Zenta,  skoo' -fa-re,  a  lake  in  the 
W.  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania.  Ext.  20 
miles  long:,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6  miles. 
The  northern  extremity  of  this  lake  lies  within 
the  limits  of  Montenegro. 

Scutari,  a  large  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  situated  on  the  river  lioyana, 
near  tte  S.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Scutari.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  two  castles 
or  forts,  on  eminences  which  command  the 
town.  It  contains  several  mosques,  some  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  an  arsenal,  an 
extensive  bazaar,  and  barracks.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  fire-arms,  and  cutlery.  Fop. 
40,000. 

Scutari,  or  Uskudab,  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  situated  on  the  Bosphorus,  immediately 
opposite  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  con- 
sidered a  suburb.  Its  site  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  imaginable.  The  minarets  of  the 
town,  and  the  hills  above  it,  aftbrd  the  most 
brilliant  views  of  Constantinople  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  It  has  a  palace  and  gardens 
belonging  to  the  sultan,  a  college  of  dervishes, 
barracks,  public  baths,  and  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  a 
depot  for  the  goods  brought  in  the  caravans 
which  come  from  the  interior  of  Asia.  Fop. 
About  60,000.  The  troops  of  Constantine  the 
Great  finally  defeated  those  of  Licinius  near 
Scutari,  in  325.  During  the  Crimean  war  some 
of  the  Turkish  barracks  at  Scutari  were  conver- 
ted into  hospitals  for  the  wounded  French  and 
English  soldiers.  They  were  chiefly  attended 
by  a  staff  of  nurses,  organized  and  superintended 
by  that  admirable  and  excellent  philanthropist, 
Florence  Nightingale. 

ScYLLA,  sil'-la,  a  well-known  promontory  of 
Italy,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
which  separates  Sicily  from  the  Neapolitan 
territory.    Height.  About  200  feet. 

SCYKOS.    {See  Skyeos.) 

Se,  a  prefix  to  numerous  cities  in  China. 

Seara.    (See  Ceara.) 

Seatojt,  se'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2200. 

Seaton"  Carew,  a  township  and  small  water- 
mg-place  of  England,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  3 
miles  S.  from  Hartlepool.  It  is  visited  by  many 
persons  in  the  sumtner  months  for  the  sake  of 
sea-bathing.  Fop.  8S4.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Clarence  and  Hartlepool  Railway. 

Sebastopol.    (See  Sevastopol.) 

Sebenico,  sai-bai-ne'-ko,  a  well-built  town  of 
Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kerka,  41  miles  S.E.  from  Zara.  It  is  defended 
by  several  forts,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Venetian  architecture.  It 
also  possesses  an  excellent  harbour.  Fop.  7000. 
— It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Tom- 
masseo,  and  of  the  painter  Andrea  Schiavoni. 

Sebnitz,  seh'-nitz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Dresden.  Manf. 
Linen  and  silk  fabrics,  stockings,  and  paper. 
Fop.  3648. 

Seboo,  or  Sebu,  se-boo',  a  considerable  river 
of  Africa,  in  Morocco,  wliich  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Mehedia,  after  a  course  of  210  miles 
through  the  province  of  Fez. 

Sebustieh,  or  Sebaste,  se-bus'-fe-ai,  a  village 
of  Palestine,  in  the  paehalic  of  Acre,  33  miles  N. 
from  Jerusalem.  It  has  a  church,  which  is  said 
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to  be  the  burial-place  of  John  the  Bapt  ist,  and 
several  remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  ancient 
Samaria,  which  was  founded  by  Omri  925  B.C., 
and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  from  that  time  till  the  captivity,  720 
B.C.    Fop.  400. 

Sechelles,  or  Seychelles,  mi-eheV,  a  clus- 
ter of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  only 
three  of  which  arc  inhabited,  about  720  miles 
N.E.  from  Cape  Amber,  the  N,  extremity  of 
Madagascar.  Lat.  l)otwecn  3^  40'  and  5^  S. 
Loyi.  between  55°  and  56°  E. 

Sechszehn  Stadte,  sek'zain,  the  sixteen 
crown  villages  of  Hungary,  scattered  through 
the  county  Zips.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar 
laws.    United  pop.  50,000. 

Se-Chuen,  or  Se-tchu-an,  se-choo-en' ,  a  large 
province  in  the  W.  of  China,  having  Tibet  on 
the  W.,  Yun-nan  and  Knei-tcheon  on  the  S., 
Hoo-nan  and  Hoo-pe  on  the  E.,  and  Shen-si  and 
Kan-si  on  the  N.  Area.  Estimated  at  166,800 
square  miles.  JDesc.  Mountainous  and  well 
watered.  Fro.  Silk,  sugar,  rhubarb,  oranges, 
drugs,  and  musk.  It  also  produces  some  metals. 
Fop.  22,256,964.  Lat.  between  26°  and  33°  N. 
Lon.  between  101°  30'  and  110'  30'  E. 

Seceuea,  se-choo'-ra,  a  town  of  Peru,  situated 
on  the  Piura,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  and  25  miles  S.  from  Piura.  Fop. 
Not  known.— Also  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
between  Points  Foca  and  Pisura. 

Secondigliano,  sek'-on-deel-ye-a'-no,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Naples, 
about  3  miles  from  Naples.    Fop.  5974. 

Secundkrabad,  se-koon' -de-ra-bad' ,  a  British 
military  cantonment  in  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  about  9  miles  N.  from  Hyderabad. 
It  contains  barracks  for  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  a  church,  a  hospital,  assembly-rooms, 
and  bazaars.    Fop.  35,000. 

Sedan",  se-da',  a  strongly-fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes, 
situated  on  the  Maas,  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Mezieres.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  strong 
citadel.  It  is  well  built,  though  some  of  the 
streets  are  irregular.  The  houses  are  good,  and 
substantially  built  of  stone.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  large  bar- 
racks and  military  stores,  and  a  miilitary  hospital. 
It  also  contains  a  large  arsenal,  and  a  monument 
to  Turenne,  who  was  born  here.  Manf.  Chiefly 
woollen  good<:,  Sedan  being  the  chief  centre  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  France,  hosiery, 
leather,  arms,  hardwares,  and  linen  yarn.  Fop, 
15,536. — This  place  was  long  an  independent 
principality,  and  was  united  to  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Sedbergh,  sed'-berg,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  65  miles 
N.W.  from  York.  It  contains  a  parish  church, 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  an 
excellent  free  grammar-school.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods.    Fop.  2316. 

Sedgemoor,  se4/-7»oor,awildtract  of  England 
in  Somersetshire, between  Bridgwater  and  King's 
Weston,  where,  in  1685,  the  troops  of  James  11. 
defeated  those  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

Sedgley,  sedj-le,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Staflbrdshire,  3  miles  S.  from  Wolverhampton. 
There  are  some  coal  mines  and  limestone  quar- 
ries in  its  vicinity.    Fop.  36,637. 

Sedlitz,  or  Seidutz,  sed'-litz,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  52  miles  S.W.  from  Prague, 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters. — Also  a  village  of 
Germany,  in  Saxony,  2  miles  from  Pirna. 
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Seeland.    {See  Zealand.) 

Sees,  sai'-ez,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Alen^on.  It  contains  a  line  old  Gothic  cathedral. 
Manf.  Woollens,  cottons,  fustians,  and  stock- 
ingrs.  Fop.  5000. 

Sego,  se'-qo,  a  larg-e  city  of  Western  Africa, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  first 
visited  by  Mungo  Park.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Niger,  about  410  miles  S.W.  from  Timbuktu, 
and  is  divided  into  four  distinct  towns,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  northern,  and  two  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river.  These  towns  are 
surrounded  with  high  mud  walls:  the  houses 
are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square  form,  with  flat 
roofs ;  some  of  them  are  two  stories  in  height, 
and  many  are  whitewashed.  There  are  Maho- 
metan mosques  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  possesses  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
30,000,    Lat.  \2P  55'  N.    Lon.  2°  30'  W. 

Segorbe,  sai-ffor'-baif  a  town  of  Spain,  in 

alencia,  situated  on  the  Murviedro,  28  miles  N. 
from  Valencia.  It  has  a  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains some  good  paintings,  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Manf.  Paper,  starch,  and 
earthenware.   Fop.  6015. 

Segovia,  sai-go'-ve-a,  a  city  of  Spain,  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  between  two  deep  valleys, 
one  of  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Eresma,  the 
other  by  the  Chamores,  42  miles  N.W.  from 
Madrid.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the 
Moorish  style,  surmounted  at  intervals  with 
turrets.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
in  several  parts,  steep :  the  suburbs  are  built  on 
more  even  ground.  It  contains  a  number  of 
convents  and  churches,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  cathedral,  a  large  pile  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  a  fine  tower, 
330  feet  in  height,  erected  in  the  16th  century. 
The  Alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish 
governors,  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  by 
the  Moors.  It  serves  in  the  present  day  for  a 
military  college.  The  town  also  possesses  an 
episcopal  palace,  several  educational  establish- 
ments, a  hospital  for  foundlings,  a  theatre,  a 
mint,  and  a  gaol.  The  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  Segovia  is  the  aqueduct,  a  Roman  work, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan.  It  is 
built  of  granite  without  cement,  and  consists  of 
two  rows  of  arches,  about  170  in  number,  some 
of  those  in  the  lower  tier  being  100  feet  in 
height.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  paper,  earthen- 
ware, and  glass.  Fop.  13,100. — The  French  held 
this  place  from  1808  to  1814. 

Segura,  sai-goo'-ra,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Mur- 
cia,  which,  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  enters 
the  Mediterranean  at  Guardamar,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alicante,  in  Valencia. 

Segura,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Spain, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Sehwan,  sai-wan\  a  tovvn  of  Hindostan,  in 
Scinde,  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arul, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Indus,  79  miles  N.W. 
from  Hyderabad.  Manf  Shoes,  caps,  and  silk 
goods.  Fop.  2000.  Lat.  26°  24'  N.  Lon. 
67°  55'  E.— The  town  is  commanded  by  a  for- 
tress now  in  ruins,  but  its  most  remarkable 
building  is  the  tomb  of  Lai  Shah  Baz,  a  saint 
equally  venerated  by  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans, 
with  gates  of  wrought  silver. 

Seik  or  Sikh  States.    {See  Sirhin"d.) 

Seille,  sail,  the  name  of  three  small  rivers 
of  France,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  Saone, 
while  the  others  enter  the  Moselle. 

Seiitb,  «aiw,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
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mountains  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d'Or.  It  flows  in  a  N.W,  direction  through 
the  department  of  the  Aube  to  Troyes,  where  it 
receives  the  Aube,  and,  turning  to  the  W.,  is 
joined  by  the  Yonne,  and,  before  reaching  Paris, 
by  the  Marne,  a  larger  stream  flowing  from  the 
W.  At  Paris  the  Seine  varies  in  width  from 
300  to  500  feet,  and  it  soon  after  receives  an 
addition  to  its  volume  by  the  influx  of  the  Oise. 
It  then  pursues  a  winding  course  to  the  north- 
west, and  after  passing  Rouen,  it  discharges  it- 
self into  the  sea  at  Havre-de-Grace.  Length, 
470  miles,  for  350  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

Seine,  a  dex^artment  in  the  N.  of  France,  of 
which  Paris  is  the  capital.  Area.  183  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  is  covered  with  towns,  villages, 
and  manufactories,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Seine. 
A  great  part  of  the  department  is  laid  out  in 
market  gardens,  which  supply  Paris  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  called  after  their 
chief  towns,  Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  Sceaux.  Fop. 
1,953,660.  It  is  traversed  by  several  railways, 
and  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin. 

Seine,  Lower,  a  maritime  department  in  the 
N.  of  France,  comprising  the  N.E.  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Normandy,  and  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  V/.  by  the  English  Channel,  S.  by  Eure,  and 
E.  by  Somme  and  Oise.  Area.  2329  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  and  watered  by  the  Seine.  An 
eighth  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  wood. 
It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  called 
after  their  chief  towns,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Le  Havre, 
Neufchatel,  and  Yvetot.  Rouen  is  the  capital 
of  the  whole  department.  Fro.  Corn,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  and  fruits.  Manf.  Important ;  Rouen 
is  noted  for  its  cotton  goods,  and  Elbceuf  for  its 
woollen  fabrics.    Pop.  789,988. 

Seine-and-Marne,  a  department  in  the 
N.E.  of  France,  comprising  portions  of  the  old 
provinces  of  Ile-de-France  and  Champagne,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Oise,  N.E,  by  Oise,  E.  by  Marne  and  Aube,  S. 
by  Yonne  and  Loiret,  and  W.  by  Seine-and-Oise. 
Area.  2215  square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating, 
and  traversed  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Great 
and  Little  Morin,  the  Loing,  the  Ourcy,  and  the 
Y^eres.  One  sixth  of  the  department  is  covered 
with  forests ;  amongst  which  is  that  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements, 
named  after  their  chief  towns,  Melun,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Meaux,  Coulonniers,  andProvins.  Melun 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Fro, 
Corn,  wine,  rye,  oats,  vegetables,  fruits,  hemp, 
flax,  peas,  beans,  and  beetroot.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  made,  horses  are  bred,  and  cattle  are 
reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands  for  the  Paris 
markets.  In  Provins,  roses  are  cultivated,  to 
be  employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  Exp, 
Cattle,  cheese,  timber,  wool,  wine,  and  cider, 
Manf.  Glass,  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  earthen- 
ware.  Fop.  352,312. 

Seine-and-Oise,  a  department  in  the  N.E, 
of  France,  by  which  the  metropolitan  depart- 
ment Seine  is  entirely  surrounded,  and  bounded 
on  the  N,  by  the  department  of  the  Oise,  S,  by 
Loiret,  E,  by  Seine-and-Marne,  and  W.  by  Eure 
and  Eure-and-Loir.  Area.  2164  square  miles. 
Besc.  For  the  most  part  undulating.  The  soil 
is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  it  has  been  rendered 
tolerably  productive  by  judicious  cultivation 
It  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Versailles,  Mantes,  Rara- 
bouillet,  Corbeil,  Pontoise,  and  Etampes.  Rivers, 
The  principal  are  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the 
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Oise.  Pro.  Corn,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  hemp, 
peas,  and  beans.  The  wine,  however,  is  mostly 
of  inferior  quality,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
beer  and  cider.  Market  gardens  are  common 
in  all  parts,  and  many  cows  are  kept  on  the 
large  dairy  farms  of  the  department  to  supply 
Paris  with  milk.  Calves  and  sheep  are  also  fed 
for  the  Paris  markets.  Manf.  Important,  com- 
prising Sevres  porcelain,  leather,  chemicals, 
printed  fabrics,  hardware,  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  513,073. 

Seistan",  or  Segestan,  seg-es-tan',  a  province 
of  Afghanistan,  in  the  east  of  the  table-lands  of 
Iran,  having  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
Hazarehs  on  the  N.,  Beloochistan  on  the  S., 
Kandahar  on  the  E.,  and  Persia  on  the  W.  In 
the  S.  part  of  the  province  is  the  salt  morass 
or  shallow  lake  of  Hamoon,  which  receives  the 
Helmund  and  other  rivers,  and  the  Zurrah 
marsh  immediately  below  it.  Besc.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  basin  in  an  elevated  table-land,  en- 
compassed by  deserts,  fertile  only  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  very  unhealthy.  Area.  About  35,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  Perlaaps  50,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 30°  30'  and  32°  N.  Lon.  between  61°  and 
64°  E.— It  was  devastated  by  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane in  1383. 

Selboe,  sel'-be{r),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  about  20  miles  S.  from  Bergen.  Lat. 
60°  N.  Lon.  5°  32'  E.— Also  a  Lake,  about  15 
miles  S.E.  from  Drontheim  or  Trondhjem, 
which  receives  the  Nea,  and  communicates  by 
a  small  river  with  Trondhj em-fiord.  JSxt.  20 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2 
miles. 

Selbt,  sel'-be,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the 
Ouse,  12  miles  S.  from  York.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent parish  church,  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  erected  here  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1070,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  town-hall,  public-rooms,  a  custom- 
house,a  free  grammar-school,  and  several  charity 
schools.  There  is  also  a  mechanics'  institute 
and  good  news-rooms  in  the  town.  Pop. 
6424.— Selby  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  I.,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Hull  and  Leeds. 

Sele,  sai'-lai,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  about  12  miles  from  Poli- 
castro,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 

Selefkeh,  se-lef'-Jcai,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Adana  or  Itshili,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Gok  Su,  the  ancient 
Calyscadnus,  6  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Seleucia,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  remains  of  this  old  city.  Pop.  SmaU. 
Lat.  36°  20' N.    Lon.  33°  55'  E. 

Selenga,  se-len'-ga,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which 
rises  in  the  Tang-nou  Mountains,  a  branch  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  near  the  N.  frontier  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and,  after  a  course  of  500 
miles,  falls  by  three  mouths  into  Lake  Baikal. 

Seligenstadt,  sel'-i-gen-stat,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  situated  on  the 
Maine,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Darmstadt.  Manf. 
Woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  hosiery.  Pop. 
3400. 

Seligher,  sei'-i-<7er,  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the 
governments  of  Tver  an^  Novgorod,  about  100 
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miles  S.E.  from  Novgorod.  Its  form  is  very 
irregular.  Ext.  35  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  3  rhiles. 

Selimno,  se-lim'-no,  a  walled  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Balkan 
mountains,  69  miles  N.  from  Adrianople.  Manf, 
Woollen  goods,  attar  of  roses,  and  fire-arms. 
Pop.  20,000,  It  is  sometimes  called  Slivno  and 
Islamdji. 

Selkirk,  sel'-Jcirk,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
and  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick,  near 
the  borders  of  Roxburghshire,  33  miles  S.E. 
from  Edinburgh,  with  which  it  is  connected  by- 
railway.  The  town  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  late  years.  It  has  a  town-house,  containing 
apartments  for  the  town  and  sheriff-courts,  and 
a  public  library,  and  adorned  with  a  handsome 
spire  and  clock.  It  also  contains  several  churches 
for  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  members  of 
the  Free  church,  and  Independents,  a  small  gaol, 
some  schools,  and  monuments  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mungo  Park,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  stockings,  and  leather.  Pop.  3695. — Of 
100  citizens  who  followed  James  IV.,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
a  few  only  returned.  The  corporation  of  wea- 
vers still  preserve  a  standard  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  a  member  of  that  body.  The 
sword  of  William  Brydone,  the  town-clerk, 
who  led  the  citizens  to  the  battle,  and  was 
knighted  for  his  valour,  also  remains  in  the 
possession  of  a  citizen  of  Selkirk,  his  lineal  des- 
cendant. General  Leslie  defeated  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  near  Selkirk  in  1645.  Abbotsford, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  about  5  miles 
N.E.  from  the  town. 

Selkirkshire,  sel'-kirk-sheer,  a  county  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  of  singularly-irregular 
figure,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Peeblesshire  and 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Rox- 
burghshire, and  S.  by  the  county  of  Dumfries. 
Area.  266  square  miles.  Desc.  The  surface  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  continued  succession 
of  mountain-ranges,  of  different  altitudes,  some 
of  which  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
while  others  are  well  wooded  in  some  parts,  and 
covered  with  heather  and  moss  in  others.  There 
are  narrow  and  well-watered  valleys  of  great 
fertility  between  the  hills  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Hivers.  The  principal  are  the  Tweed, 
the  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  two  pastoral  streams, 
the  beauties  of  which  are  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song,  and  the  Gala.  Pro.  Barley,  wheat,  oats, 
turnips,  and  clover.  Large  herds  and  flocks  are 
reared,  which  afford  meat  of  excellent  quality. 
Manf.  The  principal  are  woollen  fabrics,  stock- 
ings, leather,  and  different  implements  of  hus- 
bandry.  Pop.  10,449. 

Selles,  sel,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
France,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4500. 

Selsea,  sel'-se,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  on  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Pag- 
ham  Harbour,  7  miles  S.  from  Chichester.  Pop. 
900. — Selsea  Bill  is  the  S.  point  of  the  Sel- 
sea peninsula,  a  large  level  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  English  Channel  and  Chichester 
harbour. 

Selters,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Sblters,  seV' 
ters,  two  villages  of  Germany,  in  Nassau,  17  miles 
N.  from  Wiesbaden,  noted  for  possessing  some 
of  tbe  most  celebrated  miiieral  springs  iu 
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Europe.  About  1,750,000  bottles  of  their  waters 
are  exported  annually. 

Semao,  sem'-a-o,  an  island  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelag-o,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait.  Jixt.  20  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  5  miles.  Fop.  Not  known.  It  ex- 
ports edible  birdsnests,  wax,  and  sandal-wood. 

Semendkia,  se-7nen'-dri-a,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Servia,  situated  on  the  Danube 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Morava,  24  miles  S.E. 
from  Belu'radc.  It  has  a  citadel.  Fop.  About 
12,000.    It  is  also  called  Smederevo. 

Semipolatinsk,  sem-i-po-la-tinsJc,  "  the  seven 
palaces,"  a  fortiiied  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tomsk,  situated  on  the  Irtish, 
410  miles  S.E.  from  Omsk.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  district  or  sub-government  of  the  same 
name.  It  contains  several  Russian  government 
establishments,  and  took  its  name  from  some 
old  buildings  found  there.   Fop.  About  7600. 

Semliit,  sem-lin,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria, 
in  Sclavonia,  or  Austrian  Military  Frontier, 
separated  from  Belgrade  by  the  Save,  37  miles 
S.E.  from  Peterwardein.  It  has  some  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  .a  synagogue, 
hospital,  theatre,  some  schools,  a  quarantine 
establishment,  and  is  the  principal  entrepot  of 
the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  Fop. 
13,000. 

Sempach,  sem'-paJc,  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, on  Lake  Sempach,  9  miles  N.W.  from 
Lucerne.  Fop.  1084.  The  Austrians  were  de- 
feated here  by  the  Swiss,  in  1386,  when  Arnold 
von  Winkelreid  fell.  His  heroic  death  is  still 
commemorated  by  an  annual  festival. — The 
Lake  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 
a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Suhr, 
an  affluent  of  the  Aar. 

Semuk,  sai'-moor,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  34  miles  N.W. 
from  Dijon.  The  town  contains  a  college,  a 
library,  and  a  theatre,  with  a  fine  old  Gothic 
church  built  by  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1065.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  yarn,  and  leather. 
Fop.  3675. 

Sena,  or  Seni^a,  sen'-na,  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment in  Eastern  Africa,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Zambezi,  110  miles  N.W.  from  Quili- 
mane.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  inter- 
spersed with  some  European  houses.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Seneca,  the  name  of  two  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  New  York.  Area.  308 
square  miles.  Foj).  28,138. — 2.  In  Ohio.  Area. 
540  square  miles.    Fop.  30,868. 

Seneca,  a  township  of  New  York,  U.S.,  near 
the  N.  extremity  of  Seneca  Lake,  46  miles  S.VV. 
from  Syracuse.    Po/?.  8505. 

Seneca  Palls,  a  township  in  the  county  of 
Seneca,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake. 
Fop.  4296. 

Seneca  Lake,  a  lake  of  New  York,  U.S.,  be- 
tween Crooked  and  Cayuga  lakes.  FJxt.  28  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles. 
Steamers  ply  upon  its  waters. 

Seneca  River,  a  river  of  New  York,  U.S., 
which  flows  from  Seneca  Lake,  in  a  N.E. 
direction  into  the  Oswego.  It  also  connects 
several  other  lakes  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Sknepfe,  se-nef,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Ilainault,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Mons. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive 
battle,  in  August,  1674,  between  the  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  111.  of  England, 
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and  the  French  under  the  prince  of  Cond^. 
Fop.  2860. 

Senegal,  sen'-e-gawV,  a  large  river  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  its  source  in  the  great  range 
of  mountains  which  traverses  Mandingo  and 
Jalonkadoo,  from  the  other  side  of  which  the 
Niger  or  Joliba  takes  its  rise.  Several  rivers 
issue  from  the  mountains  and  ultimately  unite, 
the  principal  of  which,  called  on  the  spot  the 
Ba-Fing,  or  Black  River,  is  considered  as  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Senegal.  Its  source  may 
be  fixed  pretty  nearly  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.,  and  Ion. 
11°  W.,  near  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Futa  or  Foota 
Jalon.  The  Faleme  and  the  Ba-Lee,  or  Kokoro, 
are  also  great  streams,  which  join  the  Senegal 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  and  render  it  a 
river  of  the  first  magnitude.  After  passing 
lowar,  the  Senegal  rolls  over  a  level  plain  ;  and, 
about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  coimtry 
through  which  it  runs  is  so  perfectly  flat  that 
the  river  does  not  descend  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  throughout  the  whole  of  that  distance. 
It  is  bordered  by  vast  woods,  obstructed  by 
thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  numberless 
species  of  birds.  Monkeys  and  parrots,  in 
particular,  abound  in  great  variety.  Crocodiles, 
and  other  species  of  amphibious  animals  are 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The 
Senegal,  in  this  level  part  of  its  course,  separates 
into  branches,  in  which  there  are  several  large 
islands.  The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  very 
formidable  bar,  consisting  of  a  ridge  of  sand, 
which  stretches  right  across  its  mouth,  at  a 
little  distance  under  water.  After  an  estimated 
course  of  1900  miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  lat.  16°  N.,  and  Ion.  16°  33'  W. 

Senegal,  Government  op,  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  their  settlement  in  Western 
Africa,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river, 
which  was  founded  in  1675.  St.  Louis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  French  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  Goree,  and  other  parts  S.  of  Cape 
Verd,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth  at 
this  point.  The  governor  and  all  the  military, 
naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  colony  reside 
here.  The  most  important  branch  of  commerce 
consists  in  procuring  the  gum  of  Senegal,  wliich 
has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  much 
superior  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  the  same 
article  produced  in  the  interior  and  E.  pai'ts  of 
the  continent,  and  even  to  that  of  Arabia.  The 
other  exports  consist  of  hides,  wax,  ivory,  cabi- 
net woods,  and  gold-dust.  Imp.  Manufactured 
goods,  wines,  spirits,  and  provisions.  Fop. 
with  dependencies,  about  115,936. — In  1756  this 
country  yielded  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  ceded 
to  it  at  the  peace  of  1763.  The  French  retook 
it  in  1779,  and  retained  it  by  the  peace  of  1783. 
They  lost  it  again  in  the  revolutionary  war; 
but,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
1814,  it  was  once  more  ceded  to  them. 

Senegambia,  sen'-e-gdm-hi-a,  an  extensive 
region  of  \V.  Africa,  bounded  on  the  E,  by 
Soudan,  or  Nigritia  proper,  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
S.  by  Guinea,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Sahara. 
Area.  May  be  estimated  at  275,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  interior,  but 
level  along  the  coast.  Rivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  The  heat  of 
the  chmate  is  intense,  and  luihealthy  for 
Europeans.  Fop.  About  12,000,000;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  for  the  most  part  negroes.  Lat.  be- 
tween 8°  and  17^  N.  Lon.  between  aiad 
30'  W, 
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Senjen,  seyi'-yen,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  lying-  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Norway,  to  the  S.W.  of  Hvaloen,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  ]£xt.  45  miles 
long  and  30  broad.  JDesc.  IMountainous,  with 
deeply-indented  shores.   Fop.  3000. 

Senlis,  sdn'-le,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Paris, 
and  28  miles  S.E,  from  Beauvais.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  which  is  much  admired  on  account 
of  its  architecture;  a  college,  public  library, 
and  a  theatre.  Mavf.  Cotton  goods,  leather, 
chicory,  and  starch.   Pop.  5831. 

Senna.    {See  Sena.) 

Sknnaae,  sen-nar'y  a  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  forming  the  S.  portion  of  Nubia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Abysshiia  on  the  E.,  and  Kordofan 
on  the  W.,  and  lies  for  the  most  part  between 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  Bahr-el-Azrek,  which 
unite  to  form  the  Nile.  It  is  the  E.  portion  of  a 
large  government  or  province  of  Egypt  called 
Beled-es-Sudan  or  the  "country  of  the  blacks," 
which  includes  Kordofan  and  extends  as  far  as 
Darfur  on  the  W.,  Khartum  being  the  seat  of 
government.  Desc.  For  several  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  either  side,  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile.  At  the  time,  also,  of  the 
rains,  which  take  place  about  the  end  of  August 
and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  it  assumes 
a  most  delightful  appearance,  and  the  river 
then  runs  through  its  immense  plain  with  a 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile,  full  to  the  very 
brim,  but  never  overflowing  its  banks.  Soon 
after  the  rains  cease,  the  dhoura  ripens,  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  rot,  the  lakes  putrefy, 
smell,  and  are  full  of  vermin ;  the  beauty  of  the 
country  disappears,  and  the  inhabitants  are  once 
more  exposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  poisonous 
■winds  and  moving  sands,  heated  with  sultry 
blasts.  Sennaar  produces  within  itself  few 
commodities  fit  for  commerce ;  and  the  trade 
which  it  carries  on  is  a  transit  trade,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  exchanging  the  productions  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  for  those  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  The  most  extensive  trade  of 
the  district  is  with  Suakin  and  Jidda,  by 
Shendy,  and  thence  across  the  tract  extending 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  With  the 
northern  parts  of  Egypt  the  intercourse  is  con- 
ducted by  two  different  routes.  The  com- 
modities obtained  from  Central  Africa,  for  ex- 
portation to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  are  gold-dust, 
ivory,  civet,  rhinoceros-horns,  and  slaves.  The 
foreign  manufacture  chiefly  sought  after  is  blue 
cotton  cloth  from  Surat ;  with  spices,  hardware 
and  toys,  particularly  a  species  of  black  beads 
made  at  Venice.    {See  Nubia.) 

Sennaar,  a  town  of  Nubia,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  about  150  miles 
S.E.  from  Khartum.  It  stands  on  ground  just 
high  enough  to  secure  it  from  being  inundated 
by  the  river  when  it  rises  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  town  is  large,  though  the  houses 
are  in  general  mean  and  ill-built.  They  have 
flat  roofs,  w^hich  form  agreeable  terraces.  Manf. 
Mats,  leather,  sandals,  arms,  hardware,  and 
jewellery.  Fop.  About  9000.  Lat.  13°  34'  N. 
Lon.  33°  30'  E. 

Senne,  sew,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which  rises 
near  Mons,  and  flows  through  the  provinces  of 
Hainault  and  South  Brabant,  and,  after  a  course 
of  55  miles,  enters  the  Dyle  3  miles  below 
Mechlin. 

Sens,  sdns,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Yonne,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Auxerre. 
Its  cathedral  is  much  admired  for  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  exterior  and  its  lofty 
tower.  The  interior  is  equally  beautiful,  and  is 
adorned  with  some  fine  painted  glass  windows. 
The  town  also  contains  a  college,  a  theatre, 
baths,  library,  hospital,  and  a  seminary  for 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
velvets,  stockings,  gloves,  and  leather.  Fop. 
11,098.— It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Paris  and  Lyons. 

Sepet,  sep'-ai,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  5  miles  N.E.  from  Aigle. 
It  stands  on  a  road  which  connects  the  great 
route  from  Geneva  through  the  Valois  over  the 
Simplon  with  one  into  the  S.  part  of  the  canton 
of  Bern. 

Sepino,  sai-pe'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Sannio  or  Molise,  10 
miles  S.W.  from  Campobasso.  Manf.  Paper 
and  woollen  goods.  Fop.  4969. — Not  far  from 
it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sepinus,  one 
of  the  principal  towns  belonging  to  the  Sam- 
nites. 

Sept-Isles,  set-eel,  a  group  belonging  to 
France,  olT  the  N.  coast  of  the  department 
Cotes  du  Nord.  There  is  a  lighthouse  and 
several  batteries  on  Les-Moines,  the  principal 
island  of  the  group. 

Seraievo.    {See  Bosna-Seeajo.) 

Seraing,  se-rdng'^  a  large  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  situated  on  the  Maas, 
3  miles  S.W.  from  Liege.  It  is  famous  for  the 
machinery  manufactured  there  in  Cockerel's 
iron  works.   Fop.  20,004. 

Seramporr,  se-ram-por',  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Danes,  situated  on  the 
Hoogly  river,  12  miles  N.  from  Calcutta.  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  plastered  with  mortar, 
and  have  flat  roofs,  with  balconies  and  Venetian 
windows ;  but  few  of  them  are  more  than  two 
stories  high.  Manf.  Paper.  Fop.  13,000.— 
This  town  was  purchased  by  the  British  from 
the  Danes  in  1845. 

Serangani  Islands,  sai-ran-ga'-yie,  a  cluster 
of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
about  15  miles  S.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Min- 
danao, in  lat.  5°  30'  N.,  lon.  125°  30'  E. 

Sercq,  or  Sark.    {See  Sark.) 

Seres,  or  Sieus,  se'-res,  a  well-built  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Roumelia,  or  Rum-ili,  45 
miles  N.E.  from  Saloniki.  It  has  a  number  of 
handsome  mosques,  baths,  and  other  public 
edifices.  Mavf.  Towels  and  other  kinds  of 
strong  linen  cloth,  which  are  the  most  noted  in 
the  Levant;  those  of  cotton  stuffs  are  also  very 
extensive.   Fop.  About  30,000. 

Sereth,  se'-reth,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
which  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountahis,  in 
Galicia,  and,  after  a  course  of  270  miles,  falls 
into  the  Danube  about  5  miles  above  Galatz. 

Sereth,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  situated 
on  the  Sereth,  38  miles  S.  from  Czernowitz. 
Fop.  4000. 

Sergipe  del  Rey,  sair'-zhe-pai  dail  rai,  a 
maritime  province  of  13razil,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Alagoas,  W.  by  Pernambuco,  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  S.  by  Bahia.  Area.  Estimated 
at  30,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and 
mountainous  in  the  centre,  liicers.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Vazaparris.  Fro.  Manioc,  millet, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Large  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands  in 
the  W.  parts  of  the  province.    Fop.  183,600, 
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Lat.  between  9^  15'  and  11°  27'  S.  Lon.  be- 
tween 36°  20'  and  39°  15'  W. 

Serinagur,  or  Sirenuggur,  se-rin'-a-gur', 
a  town  of  British  India,  in  Kumaon,  about  145 
miles  N.E.  from  Delhi,  on  the  Alukmunda  river. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1803.  Fop.  3000.  Lat.  30°  13'  N.  Lon.  78° 
49'  E. 

Serin  agur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  formerly 
a  town  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and 
possessed  of  a  large  population,  but  now  greatly 
reduced.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jhelum,  or  Behut,  and  is  surrounded  with  old 
and  dilapidated  walls.  It  contains  few  remark- 
able buildings,  except  the  principal  mosque, 
an  edifice  of  great  size.  There  is  a  fort  on  a 
hill  to  the  N.  of  the  town  which  could  be 
rendered  impregnable.  It  still  possesses  some 
remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  but  its  manu- 
factares  of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  attar  of  roses, 
shawls,  and  leather,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
celebrated.are  no  longer  carried  on  to  any  extent. 
Top.  About  50,000.  Lat.  34°  5'  N.  Lon.  74P 
57'lE. — The  Shahlimar  Gardens,  celebrated  by 
Moore  in  "  LallaRookh,"  are  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake  to  the  E.  of  this  city. 

Seringapatam,  se-ring'-ga-partam',  "city  of 
Vishnu,"  a  celebrated  city  of  Southern  India, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Mysore,  9  miles  N.  from  Mysore, 
and  250  miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  is  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  island  about  four  miles 
in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  in  the 
river  Cauvery,  and  possesses  a  strong  fortress, 
constructed  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  son  of  Hyder 
Ali,  in  whose  reign  Seringapatam  first  rose  into 
notice.  Its  defensive  works  are  of  great 
strength ;  but  the  town  itself  is  ill-built.  There 
is  a  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo,  in 
some  gardens  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Fop. 
12,744.  Lat.  12°  25'  N.  Lon.  76°  48'  E.— In 
1799  it  was  invested  by  the  British  and  allied 
armies,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis;  on  which  Tippoo  Sultan  acceded  to 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  him.  In  1799, 
a  war  having  again  broken  out  between  the 
British  and  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  Seringapa- 
tam was  stormed,  when  Tippoo  Saltan  was 
killed,  and  the  whole  of  his  family  and  treasures 
were  taken  by  the  conquerors. 

Seringham,  se-rring-gam,  an  island  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  formed  by 
the  river  Cauvery,  and  celebrated  for  its  Hindoo 
temples. — There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  island,  31  miles  N.W.  from  Tanjore. 

Serino,  sai-re'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sabbato,  6miles  S.E.  from  Avellino. 
The  remains  of  ancient  Sabastia  are  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   Fop.  6333. 

Sekmide,  sair' -me-daif  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Xonibardy,  situated  on  the  Po,  35  miles  S.E. 
from  Mantua.    Fop.  5000. 

Sermione,  sair-me-o'-nai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Xombardy,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Mantua. 
Fop.  1800. 

Serohee,  or  Seerooee,  ser-o-he',  a  state  of 
Eajpootana,  India.  Area.  3000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat. 
between  24°  23'  and  25°  16'  N.  Lo}i.  between 
72°  10'  and  73°  12'  E. 

Serpa,  sair'-jMi,  a  strong  frontier  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  17  miles 
S.E.  from  Bcja.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
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walls,  and  contains  two  churches,  a  castle,  and 
a  hospital.    Fop..  5600. 

Serpentaria,  Isles  of,  ser-pen-tai'-re-a, 
some  islets  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off*  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  about  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  Carbonara. 

Serpents,  Islb  op,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  about 
23  miles  E.  from  the  Sulina  mouth. 

Serphanto,  or  Serpho,  sair-fan'-to,  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about  24  miles  S.W. 
from  Syra.  Fop.  600,  who  live  chiefly  in  the 
small  town  of  Serpho  or  Livathi  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  the  island,  and  are  employed  in  fishing 
and  rearing  cattle. 

Serpuchov,  ser-poo' -cJiof,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  situ- 
ated on  the  Oka,  58  miles  S.  from  Moscow.  It 
contains  several  churches,  a  citadel,  and  a  laza- 
retto. Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  leather.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
tallow,  hemp,  and  timber.   Fop.  13,629. 

Serra,  sair'-ra,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Serravalle,  sair-ra-val'-lai,  the  name  of 
several  towns  of  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5500. 

Serre,  sair,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes.  After  a  course  of  50* 
miles,  it  joins  the  Oise,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aisne,  near  La  Fere. 

Serre,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Citra,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Salerno.   Fop.  1600. 

Servan,  St.,  sair'-va,  a  well-built  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  lUe-and- 
Vilaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ranee,  about 
2  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Malo,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  dry  at 
low  water.  There  are  two  harbours  in  this 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  one  adapted  for  ships  of 
war,  and  the  other  appropriated  to  merchant 
vessels.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  rock  and  castle  of  Solidor,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
prison.  Manf.  Linen,  sailcloth,  cordage,  soap, 
and  tobacco.  Fop.  12,709.  St.  Servan  may  be 
considered  a  suburb  of  St.  Malo.  {See 
Malo,  St.) 

Servia,  ser'-vi-a,  a  state  of  Europe,  in  the  N. 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  corresponding  to  the 
Moesia  Superior  of  the  Romans.  It  is  separated 
from  Hungary,  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia, 
on  the  W.  by  Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Macedonia.  Area.  Estimated  at  12,600  sijuare 
miles.  L>esc.  Very  uneven  and  mountainous ; 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive 
forests  and  large  uncultivated  heaths.  Fivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Save  and  the  Danube  on 
the  north,  the  Morava  on  its  eastern,  and  tlie 
Drina  on  its  western  boundary,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Danube.  Climate,  Temperate,  but  not 
so  mild  as  might  be  expected  in  the  latitude 
in  which  it  lies,  the  winter  being  of  considerable 
length,  and  spring  not  beginning  until  April. 
Fro.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile ;  the 
cultivated  tracts  produce  abundant  crops,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  country  is  as  yet  under 
tillage.  The  most  common  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco; 
grapes  are  also  grown,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  Cotton  is  raised  in  the  valleys  and  other 
warm  spots.   Timber  i§  abundant,  and,  witU 
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the  aid  of  water  communication,  would  form  one 
of  the  chief  exports.  Minerals.  Mines  of  iron 
have  been  discovered  in  several  parts ;  but,  like 
the  mines  of  salt  and  other  minerals  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  different  districts,  they  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Manf.  Unimportant; 
the  principal  being-  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
and  hardware,  the  whole  for  home  consump- 
tion. Fop.  1,098,281.  Lat.  between  42=  12' 
and  45*  N.  Lon.  between  19°  10'  and  24°  50' 
E,  The  limits  include  the  S.  and  S.E.  portion 
of  the  province  called  the  eyalat  of  Nish  or 
Nissa  from  its  capital  Nissa,  but  Servia  proper 
lies  between  lat.  43°  and  45°,  lon.  19°  10'  and  22° 
45'  E. — Servia  was  occupied  by  the  Turks  and 
finally  annexed  to  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1459, 
after  a  protracted  struggle  which  lasted  for 
nearly  100  years.  In  1801  an  insurrection  took 
place  against  their  authority,  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Czerny  or  Kara  George,  previously 
known  only  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
but  then  honoured  with  the  name  of  avenger  of 
his  country.  Under  his  authority,  it  remained  j 
independent  from  1806  till  1814,  when  he  with- 
drew into  Russia ;  he  returned,  however,  in  1817, 
and  was  taken  and  executed.  By  a  convention 
concluded  between  this  country  and  the  Porte 
in  1815,  the  Servians  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Sultan,  but  preserved  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  their  civil 
rights.  In  1834  its  independence,  under  certain 
conditions,  was  recognised. 

Sesia,  sai'-se-a,  a  river  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  rises  near  Monte  Rosa,  and,  after  a 
course  of  85  miles,  enters  the  Po  between 
Casale  and  Candia. 

Sessa,  sais'-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Capua.  The  town  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  an  old  bridge,  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  It  is  the  ancient 
Suessa  Aurunca.  Pop.^  with  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, 19,449. 

Sesse,  or  Sezze,  sait'-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  Pontine  Marshes,  41  miles  S.E. 
from  Rome.  It  possesses  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Saturn.    Fop.  6000.- 

Sesto,  sais'-to,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above  2200. 

Sestrabek,  ses'-tra-beJc,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sestra,  23  miles 
N.W.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  a  government 
manufactory  of  arms  of  different  kinds,  anchors, 
and  other  articles  made  of  iron  for  the  use  of 
the  navy.  Fop.  1400. — It  was  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great. 

Sette-Comuni,  set'-tai  co'-moo-ne,  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  crown- 
land  of  Venice,  between  the  Brenta  and  the 
Astico,  about  20  miles  N.  from  Vicenza.  Area. 
100  square  miles.    Fop.  30,000. 

Seteee,  or  Setif,  se-teef,  a  town  of  Algeria, 
the  ancient  Sitipha,  distinguished  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  it  made  against  the  Saracens 
when  Northern  Africa  was  overrun  by  that 
fierce  and  warlike  people.  The  old  city  is  now  in 
ruins,  66  miles  S.W.  from  Constantine.  Fop. 
3813.— In  1853  the  French  government  granted  a 
quantity  of  land  to  a  Genoese  company  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seteef,  on  which  ten  villages 
are  to  be  erected,  In  1855  some  pf  these  had 
been  built. 
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Setubal,  or  St.  Ubes,  sai-too-hal,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  sitiv- 
ated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sadas,  19  miles  S.E.  from  Lisbon.  In  the 
earthquake  of  1755  it  was  almost  entirely  levelled 
with  the  ground,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt 
in  a  better  style.  It  now  contains  geveral 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  hospital,  and  an 
arsenal,  and  exports  lemons,  olives,  oil,  wine, 
and  bay-salt.    Fop.  15,200. 

Sevan-.    {See  Goukeka.) 

Sevastopol,  or  Sebastopol,  se-vas'-to-pol, 
or  se-vas-to'-pol'y  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  situated  on 
the  S.  coast  of  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  38 
miles  S.W.  from  Simferopol.  Its  increase  was 
rapid  after  it  came  into  the  possesssion  of 
Russia,  when  it  was  made  the  chief  station  of 
a  part  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  had  several  large  government  establish- 
ments, such  as  hospitals,  docks,  and  dockyards, 
barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  lazaretto,  and  a  market- 
place. The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  was 
strongly  defended  by  various  forts  faced  with 
granite  and  porjjhyry.  In  1854  the  Anglo- 
French  army  invested  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  seve- 
ral successive  bombardments,  reduced  it  to  ruins. 
Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  measures 
have  been  taken  by  the  Russian  government  to 
remove  the  vessels  that  were  sunk  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  English  fleet,  and  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment works  to  their  former  condition,  and  the 
town  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  bombardment.  Fop.  About  30,000.  {See 
Crimea.) 

Sevejn-  Islands.  (See  Sept  Isles.)  The 
name  of  various  other  small  clusters  in  the 
Eastern  seas  and  other  parts. 

Sevennes.    {See  Cevennes). 

Sevenoaks,  sev'-en-okes,  a  well-built  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  so 
named  from  seven  large  oak  trees  which  stood 
near  it  when  it  was  first  built.  It  is  situated 
near  the  river  Darent,  14  miles  W.  from  Maid- 
stone. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide 
streets,  in  one  of  which  stands  an  ancient  mar- 
ket-house. The  principal  public  building  is  the 
church,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for 
several  miles  round  the  town.  It  also  possesses 
a  grammar-school,  a  large  endowed  school  for 
the  children  of  poor  parents,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  some  almshouses.  The 
town  has  a  weekly  market  for  the  sale  of  com. 
Fop.  6000. 

Sever,  St.,  sev'-air^  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes,  situated  on  the  Odour, 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Mont  de  Marsan.  The  town 
possesses  a  fine  old  church  and  a  commercial 
college.  Manf,  Earthenware,  oil,  and  leather. 
It  has  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.  Fop, 
4818. 

Severn",  sev'-em,  an  important  river  of  Eng- 
land, second  only  to  the  Thames,  and  also  the  t 
principal  river  of  Wales.  It  rises  in  Plinlira- 
mon  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  after  a  circuitous 
course  of  upwards  of  200  miles,  passing" 
through  Montgomeryshire,  Shropshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Gloucestershire,  it  enters 
the  Bristol  Channel  12  miles  from  Bris- 
tol. It  assumes  its  proper  name  of  the 
Severn  at  Llanidloes,   in  Montgomeryshire, 
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its  head-stream,  above  this  town,  being  called 
the  Hafren. 

Severn,  the  name  of  three  rivers  in  thetJnited 
States. — 1.  A  river  runnmor  into  Hudson's  liay. 
— 2.  In  Maryland,  tallingr  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
near  Annapolis.— 3.  In  Upper  Canada,  issuing 
from  Lake  Simcoe  and  running  into  Lake 
Huron. 

Seville,  or  Sevilla,  sev'-il  (Sp.  sai-veel'-ya), 
a  large  city  of  Spain,  and  once  the  capital  of 
that  kingdom,  63  miles  N.E.  from  Cadiz.  It  is 
now  the  capital  of  Andalusia  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Seville,  and  stands  in  a 
fine  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  boats  that 
connects  the  city  with  its  suburb  Triana.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  considerable 
height,  between  5  and  6  miles  in  circumference, 
entered  by  numerous  gates,  and  flanked  by 
several  towers  and  bastions.  The  interior  is 
built  for  the  most  part  in  the  Moorish  style,  the 
streets  being  often  extremely  narrow,  and,  in 
general,  badly  paved.  The  squares  are  neither 
numerous  nor  spacious,  but  most  of  them 
have  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  largest  is 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constitution,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  arcades  and 
piazzas.  There  are  several  beautiful  public 
walks  in  and  without  the  city,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  promenade  called  Las  Delicias,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  the  higher  classes.  The  town  con- 
tains a  great  many  churches,  convents,  hos- 
pitals, and  charitable  institutions.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  pile, 
commenced  in  the  14th  and  completed  in  the 
16th  century.  It  has  a  prodigious  number  of 
altars  in  little  chapels  in  the  aisles,  which  are 
separated  by  railings  from  the  nave  of  the  build- 
ing. Its  bell  tower,  337  feet  in  height,  is 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Spain.  It  is  called  "  La 
Giraldi,"  or  the  tower  of  the  weather-cock,  from 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Faith  with  which  it 
is  surmounted,  and  which  turns  with  the  wind, 
as  a  weathercock,  although  it  is  more  than  a 
ton  in  weight.  Of  the  other  churches  and  con- 
vents, several  are  fine  buildings;  but  the 
paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned  consti- 
tute their  chief  attraction.  Of  the  public 
edifices  devoted  to  secular  purposes,  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  Alcazar,  or  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  southern  Spain,  the  Lonja,  or 
exchange,  the  town-hall,  the  barracks,  the  hos- 
pitals, 11  in  number,  the  government  tobacco 
manufactory,  and  an  old  Koman  aqueduct,  by 
which  water  is  conveyed  to  the  city  from  Alcala, 
the  artillery  school,  and  the  mint.  The  Alcazar 
is  a  Moorish  building,  constructed  in  imitation 
of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada.  Though  the  out- 
side is  mean,  the  inside  is  very  different, 
containing  the  Court  of  Lions,  a  magnificent 
hall  called  the  "  Hall  of  Ambassadors,"  and 
royal  apartments,  with  fountains,  galleries,  and 
baths.  The  gardens  which  surround  the  build- 
ings are  ornamented  with  fountains  and  ever- 
greens, and  contain  walks  paved  with  marble. 
Seville,  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Spain,  contains  several  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity,  Roman  as  well  as  Moorish.  It  had 
an  academy  and  public  library  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  and  at  present  it  has  an  academy  for  the 
physical  sciences,  another  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
a  medical  society :  to  these  must  be  added  the 
university,  founded  in  1502.  There  is  a  public 
Jibrary  in  the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the 
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archbishop's  palace.  Manf.  Silk,  woollen  goods 
of  the  coarser  kind,  leather,  hats,  soap,  comb^ 
earthenware,  tobacco,  and  snutf.  Among  the 
exports  are  wool,  the  skins  of  goats  and  kids, 
fruit,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil  and  f^ilk.  The 
imports  are  various  manufactures  from  England, 
Nuremburg  wares  from  Germany,  iron  from 
Bilboa,  and  colonial  produce  from  America. 
Poj).  152,000.  Laf  .  37°  25'  N.  Lon.  6°  1'  W.— 
Seville  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Hispalis  of  the 
Romans,  afterwards  called  Colonia  Julia  Ro- 
mula ;  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown. 
It  next  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Goths,  and 
was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  of  Spain :  it  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Moors  in  711,  after  the  battle  in  which  Roderick, 
the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  in  1247, 
after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months'  duration.  In  the 
autumn  of  1800  it  suffered  from  the  pestilential 
fever,  which  caused  such  mortality  at  Cadiz.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  till  1812,  after  their  defeat 
at  Salamanca.  In  1823  it  was  acrain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
village  of  Santa  Pouee,  the  ancient  Italiea, 
where  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  were  born,  and  where  are,  also, 
some  interesting  Roman  remains. 

Sevre  Nantaise  and  Sevre  Nioktaise,  two 
rivers  in  the  N.W.  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres.  Neither  of  them  is  more 
than  70  miles  in  length. 

Sevres,  saivr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  4  miles  E.  from 
Versailles.  It  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  glass.   Fop.  6328. 

Sevres,  Department  of  the  Two,  a  depart- 
ment in  the  N.W.  of  France,  comprising  about 
a  third  of  the  old  province  of  Poitou,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Maine-and-Loire,  on  the  S.  by  those  of  the  Cha- 
rente,  and  Lower  Charente,  on  the  E.  by  Vienne, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Vendee.  Area.  2317  square 
miles.  JDesc.  Mountainous  in  the  N.W.  and 
level  in  the  S.W.  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Niort,  Bressaire,  Melle,  and  Parthenay.  Niort 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Rivers. 
The  two  Sevres,  the  Dive,  the  Argenton,  the 
Thouet,  and  a  number  of  inferior  streams.  Pro. 
The  usual  grain  crops,  and  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses.  Game  is  abundant,  and  the  rivers 
are  well  supplied  with  fish.  Manf.  Leather, 
gloves,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
beetroot  sugar.  Minerals.  Iron,  marble,  and 
granite.   Fop.  328,817. 

Sewestan,  se-wes-tan\  a  province  of  AfFgban- 
istan,  consisting  of  a  flat  and  arid  plain  of  hard 
clayey  soil,  which  is  fertile  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  Lat.  between  29°  30'  and  30°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  67°  and  70°  E. 

Seychelles.    {See  Sechelles.) 

Seyne,  sain,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Toulon. 
The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
sardine  and  tunny  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Fop. 
11,700. 

Seax,  or  Sfakus,  sfax,  a  thriving  city  of 
Tunis,  in  Africa,  on  the  gulf  of  Cabes,  145  miles 
S.E.  from  Tunis.  It  has  a  trade  in  oil  and  cloth, 
European  manufactured  goods,  and  various  pro- 
ductions from  Central  Africa.    Fop.  6000. 

Shaduan,  shad'-oo-an,  an  island  in  the  Red 
Sea,  opposite  the  ancient  Egyptian  port  Myos 
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Hormos,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
Jilxt.  7  miles  long  and  4  broad.  Lat.  27°  29'  N. 
Lon.  34°  f]. 

Shadwell,  s?idd'-wel,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  and  suburb  of  London,  about  2-^ 
miles  E.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Fop. 
8499. — It  has  a  station  on  the  London  and 
Blackwall  Kailvvay. 

Shaftesbury,  shafts' -her-e,  a  township  of 
Vermont,  U.S.,  95  miles  S.  from  Montpelier. 
Fojx  2000. 

Shaftesbuey,  a  market-town  and  borough 
of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situated  on  a  lolty 
eminence,  23  miles  N.E,  from  Dorchester.  Its 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  dug  out  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Its  principal  public  edifices 
are  St.  Peter's,  Trinity,  St.  James's,  aud  St. 
Eombald's  churches.  The  town  also  contains 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall, 
public  reading-room,  an  endowed  blue-coat 
school.  It  formerly  had  an  abbey,  founded  by 
Alfred  the  Great  j  and  the  charter  of  foundation 
by  which  he  created  his  daughter  Ethelgeda 
abbess,  is  still  extant.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  this 
building  is  now  visible.  The  town  has  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. Pop.  2960.  Shaftesbury  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  beUeved  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Romans. 

Siiahabad,  sha-ha-had' ,  a  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Area.  4403 
square  miles.  Desc.  Flat  and  fertile,  xjroducing 
maize,  millet,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Fop.  1,600,000.  Lat.  between  24°  30'  and  25° 
46'  N.  Lon.  between  83°  20'  and  84°  56'  E.— 
Also  the  name  of  several  towns  in  India. 

SnAHJEHAifPOEE,  sha-je-han-po')'^,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  situated  on 
the  Gurrah  river,  94  miles  N.W.  from  Lucknow. 
Fop.  62,785.  Lat.  27°  38'  N.  Lon.  80°  8'  E. 
—The  District  has  an  area  of  2483  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  812,538.  Lat.  be- 
tween 27°  15'  and  28°  50'  N.  Lon,  between  79° 
23'  and  80°  30'  E. 

Shalimar.    (See  Serittagtjr.) 

Shahpoor,  or  Padshahpoor,  sTia-poor',  a 
town  of  Hindostau,  in  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, in  the  district  of  Belgaum,  178  miles  S.E. 
fromPoonah.  Pop.  About  7000.  ia^.  16°6'N. 
Lon.  74°  45'  E, 

Shahpook,  a  large  river  of  Persia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khuzistan,  which  enters  the  Karun 
60  miles  below  Shuster,  after  a  course  of  60 
miles. 

Shahpoorah,  slia-poo-ra' y  a  large  town  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  Rajpoot  province  of  Meynar, 
63  miles  S.E.  from  Ajmere,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  stone  wall  and  ditch.  It  contains  some 
good  houses  and  a  public  college.  Lat.  25°  38' 
N.   Lon.  75°  E. 

Shahporee,  or  Shapuree,  sha-po-re',  an 
island  of  British  Burmah,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Aracan.  Lat.  20°  40'  N.  Lon.  92°  24'  E.— The 
capture  of  this  island  by  the  Burmese  led  to  the 
lirst  British  war  with  that  nation,  in  1824. 

Shamaka,  Shamachi,  or  Shemakha,  sha'- 
ma-Tca,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sliirvan,  105  miles  S.  from  Derbend.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  silk  manufactures.  Fop. 
19,733.— In  1841  this  place  was  made  the  capital 
of  Shirvan. 

Shang-hae,  or  Shakghai,  $hang-hi',  a  sea- 
port city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su, 
Que  of  the  five  ports  opened  for  European  com- 
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merce,  situated  on  the  river  Woo-sung,  166 
miles  S.E.  from  Nankin.  Fop.  400,000.— Shan^ 
is  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  numerous  less- 
important  Chinese  cities. 

Shannon,  sMu'-non,  the  principal  river  in 
Ireland,  which  rises  in  Lough  Clean,  and,  pur- 
suing a  S.  and  S.VV.  direction,  divides  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinsterand  Munster  from  Connaught. 
It  passes  Limerick,  where  it  turns  neaily  to  the 
W.,  and  60  miles  below  this  city  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Kerry  Head  and  Loop 
Head,  after  a  course  of  254  miles.  It  is  navi- 
gable nearly  to  Limerick  for  ships  of  the  largest 
size,  and  for  smaller  vessels  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  its  course.  It  traverses  several 
large  lakes,  studded  with  beautiful  islands.  It 
receives  above  thirty  other  rivers  in  its  course. 
From  the  number  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs 
flowing  into  it,  the  Shannon  becomes  a  river  of 
great  size  towards  its  embouchure,  being  nearly 
10  miles  in  breadth  for  the  last  15  miles  of  its 
course,  and  from  20  to  30  fathoms  deep. 

Shan-si,  shan-si',  a  province  of  China,  in- 
closed by  Ho-nan,  Pe-ehi-li,  and  Shen-si,  on  the 
S.,  E.,  and  W.  respectively,  and  bounded  by 
Mongolia  on  the  N.  Area.  Estimated  at  55,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  but  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
dye-woods,  silk,  honey,  and  cattle.  Fop, 
17,056,925.  Lat.  between  35°  and  41°  30'  N. 
Lon.  between  110°  30'  and  115°  E. 

Shan-Tung,  slian-toong' ,  a  maritime  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Pe- 
chi-li,  on  the  S.  by  Ho-nan  and  Kianar-su,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Area.  Estimated  at  65,000 
square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  E., 
and  intersected  in  the  W.  by  the  Grand  or  Im- 
perial Canal.  Fro.  Millet,  wheat,  indigo,  drugs, 
and  silk.  Manf.  Carpets,  caps,  and  hempen 
cloths.  Fop.  29,529,877.  Lat.  between  35° 
and  38°  N.    Lon.  between  115°  30'  and  123°  E. 

Sharon,  skai'-ron,  the  name  of  various  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000, 

Shat-tjl-Arab,  shat'-ul-a'-rab,  a  river,  or 
rather  canal,  formed  by  the  united  streams  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  before  they  enter  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  extends  from  Korna  or 
Kurnah  to  Maharnah,  a  distance  of  115  miles. 

Shatzk,  or  SzACK,  s/iatzk,  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tambov,  91  miles  N.  from 
Tambov.    Fop.  6000. 

Shawl,  or  Quettah,  shaiol,  a  town  of  Be- 
loochistan,  20  miles  from  the  Bolan  pass,  and 
91  miles  N.E.  from  Kelat.  In  1842  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  army  under  General 
England ;  but  evacuated  in  the  same  year.  Fop, 
2000. 

Sheerness,  sheer-ness',  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Medway,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Cluit- 
ham,  and  noted  for  its  strong  fortress.  A  fort 
was  built  at  Sheerness  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  the  Medway  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1667,  who 
sailed  up  the  river  and  burnt  several  vessels  that 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.  Since  that 
period  the  fort  has  been  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
new  works  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  is  now  eflectually  commanded 
and  protected  from  any  attack  that  may  be  made 
by  sea,  It  now  constitutes  a  regular  garrison. 
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commanded  by  a  governor,  with  a  lieutenant- 
jfovernor,  a  fort  major,  and  other  officers  of 
inferior  rank.  Adjoining  the  fort  is  the  king's 
yard  or  dock,  chiefly  used  for  repairing  ships, 
and  which  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  60  acres. 
The  residence  of  the  port-admiral,  telegraph, 
large  barracks,  and  coastguard  station,  are  at 
Garrison  Point,  on  the  outside  of  the  yard.  The 
town,  which  comprises  three  quarters, — Sheer- 
ness  proper,  which  includes  the  dockyards  and 
citadel.  Blue-town,  and  Mile-town,— has  lately 
been  much  improved.  It  contains  a  church  in 
Mile-town,  a  chapel  close  to  the  dockyard,  and 
several  (;hapels  for  nonconformists.  Fop.  15,964. 
— Sheerness  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  under 
De  Ruyter  in  1667,  and,  in  1798,  the  mutiny  of 
the  Nore  broke  out  here.  It  is  connected  with 
Chatham  and  London  by  railway. 

Sheffield,  shef-feeld,  a  large  manufacturing 
town  of  England,  in  the  West  Eiding  of  York- 
shire, situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  both  of  which  are 
crossed  here  by  several  bridges,  43  miles  S.W. 
from  York.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and 
many  of  them  have  an  elegant  appearance ;  but 
the  smoke  of  the  numerous  manufactories  tends 
to  give  the  town  a  sombre  appearance.  It  con- 
tains 23  churches,  many  of  which  are  possessed 
of  considerable  architectural  beauty.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  old  ijarish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  built  about  1120,  ornamented  with  a 
fine  tower  and  spire,  and  the  churches  of  St. 
James,  St.  Paul,  St.  Philip,  St.  George,  and  St. 
Mary.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1850, 
is  a  handsome  building  in  the  decorated  English 
style  of  architecture.  There  are  about  50  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  The  chief  pubUc  buildings 
devoted  to  secular  purposes  are  the  town-hall, 
cutlers'  hall,  the  general  infirmary,  the  as- 
sembly-rooms, the  theatre,  the  corn  exchange, 
with  a  stone  Corinthian  front ;  the  music-hall, 
public  baths,  news-rooms,  assay  office,  barracks, 
and  an  elegant  stone  cross,  erected  to  com- 
memorate a  dreadful  visitation  of  the  cholera  in 
1832.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  royal  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1649,  Wesley  college,  a  proprietary 
grammar-school,  the  collegiate  proprietary 
school,  several  charity  schools,  the  People's  Col- 
lege, a  school  of  design,  two  libraries,  a  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  mechanics'  institute, 
lyceum,  and  Church  of  England  instruction  so- 
ciety, all  of  which  are  possessed  of  good  libra- 
ries and  museums.  The  chief  charitable  estab- 
lishments, besides  the  general  infirmary,  are 
the  dispensary,  the  Shrewsbury  hospital,  Hollis's 
hospital,  the  licensed  victuallers'  asylum,  and 
the  charities  belonging  to  the  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany. Manf.  Cutlery  of  all  kinds,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  plated  wares,  metallic  instruments, 
printing-type,  and  files.  Coal  is  abundant  in 
the  neisfhbourhood,  and  some  iron  is  raised  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Fop.  Of  township, 
185,172.— It  is  connected  with  Manchester  by 
railway. — The  origin  and  remote  history  of 
Sheffield  are  unknown.  In  former  times  it  was 
distinguished  for  its  castle,  a  strong  fortress, 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time 
of  Charles  1.,  the  castle  sustained  a  long  siege 
for  the  king,  but  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  can 
now  be  discerned.  Th^  town  has  been  famous 
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for  its  cutlery  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
Sheffield  knife,  or  "  whittle"  having  acquired  a 
celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Shehr,  shair,  a  maritime  town  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Hadramaut,  40  miles  N.E.  from 
Makallah.  Manf.  Coarse  cotton  goods,  arms, 
and  gunpowder.   Fop.  6000. 

Shelby,  shel'-be,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States,  with  populations  varying 
between  5000  and  35,000.  They  are  situated  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri. — Also  several  townships, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3200. 

Sheldon,  shel'-don,  a  township  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  county  of  Wyoming,  New  York. 
Fop.  3000. 

Shelton",  shel'-ton,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Staflbrdshire,  2  miles  E.  from  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  It  comprises  the  village  of 
Etruria,  and  part  of  Cobridge,  and  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Fop.  18,331. 

Shenandoah,  shen'-an-do'-a,  a  county  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  386  square  miles.  Fop. 
14,000.— Also  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Virginia,  which,  after  a  course  of  200  miles, 
joins  the  Potomac,  in  lat.  39°  18'  N.,  Ion.  77° 42' 
W.  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Shenandoah  valley, 
which  extends  from  this  point  in  a  S.W.  direc- 
tion for  100  miles  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  and  North 
Mountain  is  unexampled  for  fertility.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  memorable  events  in 
the  American  war,  and  a  spot  from  which  the 
Confederate  forces,  under  general  Lee,  have 
drawn  a  great  part  of  their  supplies  while  en- 
gaged in  protecting  Richmond  from  the  Federal 
forces,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Seen-si,  shen-si',  a  province  of  China,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Mongolia,  on  the  S.  by  Se-tchu-en, 
on  the  E.  by  Shan-si  and  Honan,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Kan-su,  and  having  a  mountainous  surface. 
It  produces  millet,  rhubarb,  timber,  musk,  iron, 
copper,  jasper,  and  gold.  Fop.  10,309,769. 
Lat.  between  32°  and  40°  N.  Lon.  between 
106°  and  111°  E. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  shep'-pe,  an  island  of  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  the  county  of  Kent,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea  called  the  Swale,  ^xt.  About  10  miles  in 
length  and  4  in  breadth.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  island  consists  of  marsh  and  pasture  lands : 
the  remainder  is  devoted  to  tillage.  Fop. 
14,000. 

Shepton  Mallet,  shep'-ton  mdV-let,  a  mar- 
ket-town and  parish  of  England,  in  Somerset- 
shire, 19  miles  S.E.  from  Bristol.  The  town 
consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes,  most  of 
which  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  church  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building  close  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, having  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  The  town  contains  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  and  a  bridewell.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
canvas,  crapes,  and  velvets.   Fop.  5347. 

Shepway,  shep'-wai,  a  "  lathe  "  or  division  of 
England,  in  Kent,  comprising  its  S.  part,  with 
Romney-marsh,  and  the  towns  of  Folkstone, 
Romney,  Hythe,  and  Lydd.    Fop.  51,826. 

Sherborne,  or  Sherbournk,  ither'-horn,  an 
ancient  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Dorchester. 
Its  principal  building  is  the  pai'ish  church,  a 
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mao-nificcnt  structure,  formerly  the  cathedral  of 
the  Sec  of  Sherborne,  which  was  removed  to  Old 
"Sarum  about  1075.  It  was  origmally  built  by 
Bishop  Aldhelm,  but  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
in  the  reig-n  of  King-  Henry  VI.  It  has  lately 
been  restored  and  beautified  at  great  cost.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
market-house,  the  workhouse,  an  almshouse, 
and  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
IV.,  in  1550.  The  old  abbey  to  which  the  church 
was  formerly  attached  now  forms  the  school 
buildings.  There  are,  besides,  some  charitable 
institutions,  and  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
Manf.  Gloves  and  silk  twist.  Top.  5793.— Also 
the  name  of  several  other  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1000. 

Shekboro,  sher'-ho-ro,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Ext.  30  miles  long  and  10 
broad.  It  is  low  and  unhealthy.  Lat.  7°  30'  N. 
Lon.  12°  40'  W. 

Sherburn",  sAer'-JMrw,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  13  miles 
S.W.  from  York.  It  once  possessed  a  palace 
belonging  to  King  Athelstan,  and  has  now  a 
school,  called  the  Hospital  School,  with  four 
exhibitions  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Fop.  3944. 

Sherm,  s^erm,  a  "harbour,"  applied  to  nume- 
rous inlets  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Shetland,  or  Zetland  Isles,  shet'-land,  the 
N.E.  division  of  the  Scottish  northern  isles, 
about  50  miles  N.E.  from  the  Orkneys,  with 
which  they  form  a  county.  The  nearest  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
from  which  they  lie  210  miles  W.  Sumburgh 
Head,  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Main- 
land, as  the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is 
termed,  lies  in  lat  59°  49'  N.,  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  Unst,  the  most  remote  of  them  all, 
in  lat  60^  51'  N.  The  islands  are  about  30  in 
number,  of  which  the  principal  that  compose 
the  group  are  the  Mainland, Yell,  Unst,  Whal- 
Bey,  Bressa,  East  Burra,  West  Burra,  Trondra, 
Fetlar,  Papa  Stour,  Muckle  Rooe,  Housay,  and 
Mousa,  with  the  small  islands  of  Foula  and  Fair 
Isle,  which  lie  in  the  strait  between  the  clusters 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Foula  is  the  most  N. 
of  the  two  islands  last  named,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  Area. 
6388  square  miles,  of  which  the  Mainland  com- 
prises about  three-fourths.  Besc.  The  general 
appearance  is  rugged  and  sterile.  Some  patches 
of  imperfectly  cultivated  soil  meet  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  here  and  there,  but  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
is  to  be  seen.  The  western  parts  are  peculiarly 
wild,  dreary,  and  desolate ;  consisting  of  moor- 
land studded  with  grey  rocks,  and  intersected 
by  stagnant  marshes  and  pools,  with  broken 
and  precipitous  coasts,  abounding  with  vast 
natural  arches  and  deep  caverns,  hollowed  out 
by  the  never-ceasing  action  of  the  restless  waves. 
Climate.  Wet  and  tempestuous.  The  sea  swells 
and  rages  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  five  or  six 
months  the  ports  are  almost  inaccessible.  Pro. 
Peat  and  turf  for  fuel.  Great  numbers  of  horses, 
or  rather  ponies,  of  very  small  size,  are  bred  in 
Shetland.  These  little  animals,  however,  are 
full  of  spirit,  and  bear  fatigue  much  better,  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  than  larger  horses. 
The  cattle  are  also  of  a  small  size,  but,  in  point 
of  shape,  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  breed  of 
cattle  in  Great  Britain,  the  cattle  of  the  Western 
Highlands  being  alone  excepted.  The  sheep 
and  swine  are  also  good,  and  the  former  yield 
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excellent  wool.  The  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  fisheries 
on  the  coast  are  important.  Mineral.'^.  Copper, 
iron,  and  clay;  but  few  mines  are  worked. 
Chrome-yellow,  however,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  Unst.  Manf.  Almost  entirely 
for  home  consumption.  The"  inhabitants  make 
a  coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use,  and  a  little 
linen ;  but  they  likewise  export  large  quantities 
of  knitted  stockings  and  shawls  manufactured 
from  native  wool,  some  of  which  are  so  fine 
that  they  can  be  drawn  through  a  finger-ring, 
and  are  as  expensive  as  silk  goods  of  the  same 
kind  in  price.  Bcanmeal,  oatmeal,  potatoes, 
and  fish  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  of  Norwegian  descent. 
Pop.  31,670.  Lat  between  59°  51'  and  60°  50' 
N.  Lon.  between  0°  44'  and  1°  44'  W.— There 
are  a  great  many  Scandinavian  remains  in  the 
islands. 

Shields,  North,  sheelds,  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  situated 
nearthe  entrance  of  the  river  Tyne,onits  N.bank, 
8  miles  N.E.  from  Newcastle.  It  is  contiguous 
to  Tynemouth.  It  has  of  late  years  increased 
greatly  in  size  and  population,  and  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on  upon  an  extensive 
scale  in  its  streets  and  buildings,  many  of  which 
present  a  handsome  appearance.  It  contains  a 
parish  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists ;  a  theatre,  a  dispensary,  a 
subscription  library,  which  possesses  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  valuable  books ;  an  asylum  for 
sick  and  friendless  seamen,  a  lying-in  hospital, 
water-works,  gaol,  mechanics'  institute,  several 
schools,  and  many  well-conducted  and  flourish- 
ing benefit  societies.  The  harbour  of  North 
Shields  is  bordered  with  quays,  and  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  2000  sail  of  ships.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  coals  to  London  and  other  places 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Many  vessels  are  also  employed  in  the 
Baltic  and  American  trade.  Manf.  Sailcloth, 
cordage,  chain  cables,  anchors,  earthenware, 
stained  glass,  salt,  machinery,  steam-engines, 
beer,  bricks,  tiles,  hats,  gloves,  and  tobacco. 
Boatbuilding  and  shipbuilding  are  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  an  iron-foundry.  Fop.  9000. — 
It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Newcastle. 
{See  Tynemouth.) 

Shields,  South,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tyne,  directly  opposite  to  North 
Shields,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Sunderland.  The 
streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow,  and  the  houses  indifferently 
built;  but  there  are  several  good  streets  and 
handsome  houses  in  the  part  that  has  been 
built  during  the  present  century,  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  Westoe.  Its  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall  and  exchange,  beneath 
which  is  a  market-place,  a  theatre,  a  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  public  baths.  It  has  a  parish 
church  and  chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  some  schools,  and  an  asylum 
for  master  mariners  above  60  years  of  age. 
Manf.  Ropes,  glass,  soap,  soda,  alum,  earthen- 
ware, and  beer.  It  has,  in  other  respects,  a 
thriving  trade,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent.  Fop.  44,849. — It  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Sunderland. 

Shiffnal,  shif'-nal,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Shropshire,  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Shrewsbury.    It  contains  a  handsome  parish 
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church,  and  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  dis- 
trict. There  are  some  iron  and  coal  mines  in 
the  vicinity.   Fop.  6000. 

Shikakpoor,  she-Jcar-poor'f  a  considerable 
town  of  Scinde,  on  the  principal  route  from 
India  into  Aftghanistan  by  the  Bolan  pass,  184 
miles  N.  from  Hyderabad.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall,  and  contains  a  bazaar  and  many 
mansions  belong-incf  to  wealthy  Hindoo  mer- 
chants. Its  transit  trade  is  large.  Fop.  30,000. 
Zat  28°  N.    Lo7t.  68°  38'  E. 

Shikaepooti,  one  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  Scinde  is  divided,  with  an  area  of  upwards 
of  6000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
350,401. 

SHIJfG-KiNG,     SEOO-ToifG-,     Or  MOIJGDEIS', 

shing-king'^  a  maritime  province  of  China, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  on  the  N.  by  Mongolia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  Manchooria;  it  is  almost  entirely  in- 
closed on  the  N.  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  a  wall,  called 
the  "Palisades."  Area.  Estimated  at  25,000 
square  miles.  Fop.  About  1,000,000.  ia^,  be- 
tween 39°  and  42°  50'  Lon.  between  119° 
and  126°  E. 

Shiras,  or  Skiraz,  she-raz',  a  city  of  Persia, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ears,  and  at 
several  periods,  of  the  whole  empire,  115  miles 
N.E.  from  Bushire.  Although  the  Persian  his- 
torians refer  its  origin  to  a  very  early  date, 
there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
possessing  any  importance  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mahometan  power.  Its  environs 
are  almost  unrivalled  in  point  of  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. They  are  laid  out,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
magnificent  gardens,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
wTiich  form  a  favourite  theme  of  eastern  poetry. 
Hafiz,  the  Anacreon  of  the  East,  was  a  native 
of  Shiras,  and  composed  most  of  his  productions 
in  these  delightful  retreats.  He  is  buried  in  a 
small  garden  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
near  the  stream  of  Rocknabad,  which  also  forms 
the  last  resting-place  of  Sadi,  another  celebrated 
Persian  poet.  The  lofty  domes  and  minarets  of 
the  mosques,  which  rise  amid  the  trees  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  add  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  The  interior  aspect  of  the 
place  presents,  however,  a  striking  contrast,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  while 
the  houses  are  mean  and  ill-built.  Its  magni- 
licence  is  entirely  comprised  in  a  few  public 
buildings,  of  which  the  m^ost  remarkable  are 
the  great  bazaar,  or  market-place,  built  by 
Kurreem  Khan,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor. 
Manf.  Silk  and  woollen  stuifs,  cotton  goods, 
attar  of  roses,  gunpowder,  soap,  sword-blades, 
and  eartlienware.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
receiving  from  Bushire  the  spices  and  cotton 
goods  of  India,  and  transmitting  them  to 
Ispahan  and  Yezd.  The  neighbouring  hills 
produce  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  is 
made.  Fop.  Estimated  at  40,000.  Iiat.  29°  36' 
N.    Lon.  52°  44'  E. 

Shirvan,  or  SniRWAN",  shir' -van,  a  province 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  forming  the  largest  and  most 
important  division  of  the  Transcaucasian  dis- 
tricts. It  consists  of  a  large  triangular  tract  of 
land,  the  apex  of  which  stretches  into  the 
Caspian,  and  which  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Georgia  and  Daghestan,  and  S.  by  the  Kur, 
which  separates  it  from  Karabagh  and  TaUsh. 
Area.  Estimated  at  8000  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  and  fertile,  and  Avatered  by 
numerous  affluents  of  the  Kur  and  the  Terek. 
Pop.  About  145,000,  ia#.  between  39°  30'  and 
718 
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41°  N.  Lon.  between  47°  30'  and  50°  20'  E.— 
This  province  formerly  belonged  to  Persia. 

Shisdra,  or  JizDSA,  shis'-dra,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kaluga,  80 
miles  S.W.  from  Kaluga.  Ilanf.  Woollen 
fabrics,  glass,  leather,  and  iron  goods.  Fop, 
10,986. 

Shoa,  or  Shwa,  sho'-a,  an  independent  king- 
dom of  E.  Africa,  in  the  S.  part  of  Abyssinia,  and 
formerly  a  province  of  that  country.  Its  capital 
isAnkol3ar.  Z>esc.  Generally  mountainous ;  but 
it  comprises  many  rich  valleys.  Lat.  between 
8°  30'  and  11°  N.  Lon.  between  38°  and  40°  30' 
E. — Its  boundaries  cannot  be  defined  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  as  the  king  of  Shoa  is  con- 
stantly extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom  by 
conquest.  The  area  and  population  are  also 
unknown. 

Sholapoor,  sho-la-p>oor' ,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
216  miles  S.E.  from  Poonah.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  17°  43'  N.  Lo7u  75°  56'  E.— The  District 
extends  from  the  Kistna  river  northwards  to 
Ahrnednuggur  and  Nassick,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  675,115.  It  was  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions  in  1818. 

Shooter's  Hill,  sTioo'-ters,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Woolwich.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  heights  near  London,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  building  called  Severndroog, 
or  Severndroog  Tower,  erected  on  it  by  Sir  VV. 
James,  to  commemorate  his  capture  of  the  In- 
dian fortress  of  that  name  in  1796. 

Shoreham,  shor'-ham,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  Vermont,  43  miles  from  Mont- 
pelier.    Pop.  2000. 

Shoreham,  New,  a  market-town  and  borough 
of  England,  in  Sussex,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  English  Channel,  6  miles  W.  from  Brighton. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham, 
which  is  now  a  mere  village.  The  church  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  ancient 
Norman  architecture.  The  town  also  contains 
an  endowed  grammar-school,  called  the  college 
of  St.  Nicholas,  a  free  church,  and  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  custom-house,  museum, 
and  theatre.  It  is  noted  for  shipbuilding, 
which,  with  its  dependent  branches,  forms  the 
principal  business  carried  on  in  the  town.  Fop. 
3351. — It  has  a  station  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South-Coast  Railway. 

Shotts,  shots,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  12  miles 
from  Lanark.  It  has  extensive  coal-mines  and 
iron-works.    Foj).  7343. 

Shrewsbury,  shruse' -her-e,  an  ancient  mar- 
ket-town and  borough  of  England,  in  Salop  or 
Shropshire,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Severn,  40  miles 
N.W.  from  Birmingham.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  town  has  a  bold  and  com- 
manding appearance,  but  the  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  steep,  narrow,  and  badly  paved. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  but  they  pre- 
sent a  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  of 
wood  and  plaster,  and  having  the  gable  ends 
turned  towards  the  street.  The  castle,  which 
stands  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  washed  by  tlie 
Severn,  which  is  crossed  here  by  two  handsome 
bridges,  was  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  a 
Norman  baron,  and  kinsman  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  received  large  grants  of  land  in 
Shropshire  and  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  for 
his  services  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The 
building  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  the  keep  ia 
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still  standing,  and  traces  of  the  ramparts  and 
walls,  which  once  defended  the  town  on  its 
southern  and  eastern  sides,  still  remain.  The 
town  contains  five  cliurehes  and  several  chapels 
for  noneonlbrmists.  St.  Giles's  church  is  a 
small  plain  building",  consisting-  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  north  aisle.  St.  Chad's  is  built  on 
a  singular  plan,  the  body  of  the  church  being- 
externally  a  circle  of  100  feet  in  diameter.  St. 
Mary's  is  a  large  venerable  building,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  side- 
aisles,  transept,  chancel,  choir,  and  chapels, 
with  a  steeple  at  the  VV.  end.  Part  of  the 
church  which  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
founded  in  Shrewsbury  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, also  remains,  and  forms  the  parish 
church  of  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  town  and  coimty  hall, 
with  a  handsome  stone  fa9adc,  barracks,  a  free 
grammar-school,  founded  bv  Edward  VI.,  public 
rooms,  comprising  a  post-office,  news-rooms  and 
music-hall,  an  old  market-place,  a  butter  market, 
built  in  1844,  a  town  and  county  gaol,  the  Salop 
infirmary,  with  other  charitable  institutions, 
several  schools,  a  lunatic  asylum,  public  baths, 
an  old  building  called  the  White  Hall,  several 
learned  societies  and  institutions,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  assembly-rooms,  and  a  theatre  in  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of 
Powysland.  At  one  end  of  the  town  there  is  a 
column  raised  to  the  memory  of  General  liord 
Hill.  Manf.  Flannel  used  to  be  the  staple 
article,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth  called 
Welsh  vv^ebs.  This  manufacture  is  now  carried 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  town 
still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  principal  depots 
on  the  Welsh  border  for  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  Wales.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
the  town  in  the  present  day  are  linen  fabrics, 
thread,  canvas,  and  iron  goods.  Fop.  22,163. — 
Shrewsbury  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  of 
considerable  note  in  history.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  5th  century,  when  the 
Britons  are  thought  to  have  established  them- 
selves here,  on  account  of  the  security  afforded 
by  the  situation.  It  was  often  visited  by  many 
of  the  English  monarchs  from  William  I.  to 
Charles  I.,  and  became  the  scene  of  many  mili- 
tary events,  the  inhabitants  always  taking  an 
active  share  in  the  various  contests  of  the  most 
turbulent  periods  of  English  history  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Civil  W^ar.  The  famous  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Henry  V.,  then  prince 
of  Whales,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  field, 
and  the  fiery  Hot^pur  was  slain,  was  fought,  in 
1403,  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 

Shrewsbuet,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3500. 

Shrivenham,  shriv' -en-ham,  a  parish  and  vil- 
lage of  England,  in  Berkshire,  5  miles  S.W. 
from  Faringdon.  Fop.  2253. — It  has  a  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Shropskire,  or  Salop,  shrop'-sheer,  an  in- 
land county  of  England,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Denbighshire,  a 
detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  E.  by 
Staffordshire,  S.  by  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, and  W.  by  Radnorshire,  Montgomery- 
shire, and  Denbighshire.  Area.  1291  square 
miles.  Desc.  Greatly  diversified,  and  compre- 
hending every  variety  of  picturesque  landscape 
scenery.  In  the  S.  it  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  level  in  the  N.  Mivers.  The  Severn,  which 
runs  through  the  very  middle  of  the  county, 
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with  its  numerous  tributaries,  among  which 
are  the  Perry,  the  Mede,  the  Warf,  the  Cound 
Serm,  the  Clun,  the  Onny,  the  Ilea,  and  the 
Corve.  Lakes.  Several,  but  generally  small. 
Pro.  All  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain  and  grecu 
crops,  with  hemp,  flax,  and  hoi)S,  grown 
chiefly  on  the  Herelbrdshirc  and  Worcestershiro 
borders.  Many  cattle  are  fed  en  the  pasture- 
lands  in  the  level  parts  of  the  county,  and  niuch 
of  the  cheese  sold  under  the  name  of  Cheshire 
cheese  is  made  here.  The  hilly  district  consists 
chiefly  of  fine  pasture,  on  which  sheep  are 
reared  and  fed  that  yield  fine  wool  of  a  superior 
quality.  Minerals.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  salt,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone.  Between  the  road  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Bishop's  Castle  and  the  vale  of 
Montgomery,  rises  a  high  rocky  tract,  the 
central  ridge  of  which  is  called  the  Stiperstones, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  lead-mines  of  the  county 
are  situated.  The  iron-mines  and  works  in  this 
county  are  extensive,  and  have  proved  a  source 
of  great  wealth  to  the  owners.  Manf.  Iron 
goods,  coal-tar,  earthenware,  china,  and  excel- 
lent tobacco-pipes,  gloves,  hardware,  buttons, 
paper,  woollen  stuffs,  and  some  cotton  and  linen 
goods.  The  trade  manufactures,  and  even  the 
agriculture  of  Shropshire,  have  been  greatly 
advanced  by  its  canals  and  railroads,  of  which 
there  are  several.  Pc^j.  240,059, — During  the 
revolts  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  also  during  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  Shropshire  was  occasionally  the 
scene  of  military  events,  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  in  1403. 
The  chief  Roman  stations  in  it  were  Qriconium, 
now  Wroxeter,  and  Rutunium,  thought  by  some 
to  be  near  Wem.  Many  curious  and  beautiful 
Roman  remains  were  found  at  Wroxeter  in 
1859.  Of  the  Norman  and  subsequent  ages, 
many  memorials  exist  in  the  castles,  priories, 
and  churches  of  the  county,  which  also  contains 
various  British  and  Roman  encampments.  This 
county  is  traversed  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway. 

SnuMLA.    {See  Schumla.) 

Shuster,  sJioos'-ter,  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Karun,  about  155  miles  S.W.  from  Ispahan. 
The  houses  are  good,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  Its  commerce  is  facilitated  by  a 
canal,  constructed  by  shahs  of  Persia,  establish- 
ing a  navigable  communication  with  the  Karun. 
It  contains  ruins  which  show  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  vast  extent  and  considerable  magnifi- 
cence.   Pop.  8000. 

SiAK,  se-aJc',  a  river  of  Sumatra,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  island.  _  It  enters  the  sea 
nearly  opposite  Malacca,  in  laf.  1°  2'  N.,  Ion. 
102°  10'  E. 

SiAK,  a  town  and  district  of  Sumatra,  on  its 
N.E.  coast.  The  town  is  about  40  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  theSiak,  in  lat.  0=21'  N.,  Ion.  101° 
59'  E.  The  District  exports  gold,  camphor, 
tobacco,  wax,  sago,  ivory,  rattans,  and  silk 
stuff's.    Ext.  and  Pop.  Not  known. 

SiAM",  si'-am,  or  se-am',  an  extensive  kingdom 
of  Eastern  Asia,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
peninsula  that  lies  between  India  and  China.  It 
is  bounded  W.  by  British  Burmah,  N.  by  the 
Shan  states  tributary  to  the  Burman  Empire,  E. 
by  the  Laos  states  and  ranges  of  mountahis 
which  separate  it  from  Anam,  and  S.  by  Inde- 
pendent Camboja,  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the 
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peninsula  of  Malacca.  Ext.  Its  lenj^^th  is  esti- 
mated at  1000  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  200  miles.  Area.  About 
130,000  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  its  centre  by  the  Menam,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  country  consists  of  mountains 
and  extensive  swamps  and  jungles.  Rivers. 
The  Menam  and  the  Bang-pa-kong,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries.  The  former  frequently 
inundates  the  valley  through  which  it  runs,  and 
renders  it  extremely  fertile.  Climate.  Salu- 
brious ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  are 
subject  to  feverp.  Zoology.  The  elephant,  the 
tiger,  monkeys  m  great  variety,  antelopes,  bears, 
buffaloes,  leopards,  and  rhinoceroses.  Lizards 
of  various  kinds,  chameleons,  tortoises,  hedge- 
hogs, civets  yielding  musk,  and  a  species  of 
porcupine  from  which  bezoar  is  obtained,  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  Horses  are  few,  and 
lield  in  little  estimation,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  domestic  animals,  except  the  hog,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  superior  to  that  which  is  found 
in  Europe.  Fish  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the 
rivers,  on  which,  as  in  China,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  are  accustomed  to  live,  constantly  in 
boats.  Fro.  Rice,  the  only  grain  of  the  country, 
and  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  sago, 
tobacco,  sugar,  pepper,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  gums.  Teak  timber,  sandal-wood, 
fiapan-wood,  and  rosewood  abound,  and  there  is 
not  a  region  ,of  the  world  which  produces  fruits 
in  such  variety  and  of  such  exquisite  flavour. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony, 
and  gems.  The  precious  metals,  however,  have 
only  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Commerce. 
Siam  is  one  of  the  Oriental  countries  the  trade 
of  which  has  not  hitherto  presented  any  great 
attraction  for  Europeans.  The  staple  articles 
are  tin,  elephants'  teeth,  lead,  saffron-wood, 
betel,  edible  birds'  nests,  the  hecTie  de  mer  or 
;sea-slug,  copper  in  small  quantities,  but  excel- 
lent ;  a  little  gold-dust  of  superior  quality,  dia- 
monds, rattans,  pepper,  salt,  and  wax.  The 
articles  best  suited  for  the  Siamese  market  are 
piece-goods,  silk,  scarlet  cloth,  opium,  arms, 
.hardware,  cutlery,  tea,  sweetmeats,  and  toys. 
Iklost  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
carried  on  by  Chinese  or  Anamese  settlers ;  but, 
in  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  little 
progress  has  hitherto  been  made.  Gov.  An 
.absolute  monarchy.  Hel.  Buddhism.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  their  sacred  books  are  written 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  and  is 
called  Bali,  being  apparently  the  same  ancient 
Indian  language  which  is  called  Pali  by  the 
Burmese.  The  temples  of  Siam  are  distin- 
guished, even  beyond  those  of  the  rest  of  Asia, 
by  their  magnificence,  and  by  the  gigantic 
statues  which  they  contain.  Army.  None  j  but 
every  male  subject  may  be  called  upon  to  serve 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  in  time  of  war. 
Navy.  Large,  consisting  of  war-junks  and  gal- 
leys, manned  by  Chinese  and  other  foreigners. 
Manners  and  Customs.  The  Siamese  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  family,  and  are  remarkable  for 
cleanliness  and  order ;  they  are  also  of  a  humane 
disposition.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  they  are 
backward,  compared  with  European  countries. 
In  mathematics  they  have  made  some  progress, 
but  they  are  still  inferior  to  the  Brahmins  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  branch  of 
learning  most  cultivated  is  arithmetic,  on 
account  of  its  utility  in  commerce.  Their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  is  limited,  and  is 
acquired  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  practising  astro- 
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logy.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  but 
instrumental  music  is  always  valued  solely  in 
proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  noise  pro- 
duced. Their  tragedies  generally  represent 
extravagant  fables;  but  their  comic  writers 
indulge  in  pointed  ridicule  against  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  day,  and  often  against  per- 
sons in  power,  who  choose  to  wink  at  these 
liberties.  Dancing  and  wrestling  form  the 
principal  exhibitions  for  the  amusement  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  their  puppet-shows  have  been 
brought  to  greater  perfection  than  any  in 
Europe.  Fop.  Estimated  at  6,000,000  ;  of  whom 
about  2,000,000  are  Siamese,  1,500,000  Chinese, 
1,000,000  Malays,  and  1,000,000  Laos.  Lat. 
between  4°  and  22°  N.  Lon.  between  97°  20' 
and  105°  20'  E. — The  first  connexion  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  commenced  in 
1612,  when  Siam  was  visited  for  the  first  time 
by  a  British  vessel.  Little  intercourse  took 
place,  however,  till  1821,  when  the  Siamese 
appeared  disposed  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  European  manufactured  goods.  The  Burmese 
war  of  1824  interrupted  the  friendly  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Siam;  but,  since 
1826,  an  amicable  intercourse  has  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  countries  :  and  in  1855,  Sir  John 
Bowring  succeeded  in  effecting  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  nations  which  opened 
a  new  field  for  British  enterprise  and  industry. 
In  1857,  Siamese  ambassadors  visited  Great 
Britain,  and  were  received  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  impress  them  with  the  greatness, 
the  grandeur,  and  the  hospitality  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Siam,  Gulf  op,  a  great  bay  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  having  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the  W., 
and  on  the  E.  the  kingdom  of  Camboja.  Ext. 
500  miles  long,  and  300  broad  at  its  entrance. 
Lat.  Between  70°  and  14°  N.  Lon.  Between  99° 
and  105°  E. 

Stamo,  or  SiAO,  se'-a-mo,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lying  off  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  70  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  North.  Ext.  About  35  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Fop.  About  3500.  Lat.  2°  43'  N. 
Lon.  125°  30'  E. 

SlAMPA.     {See  TSIAMPA.) 

SiBEKiA,  or  SiBERi,  si-heer'-i-a,  a  vast  terri- 
tory of  Asia,  including  the  whole  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  that  continent,  and  belonging  to 
Russia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the 
"W,  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  run  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  boun- 
dary-line which  separate  it  from  Russia  in 
Europe;  on  the  S.  by  Independent  Tartary, 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  Mongolia,  from  which 
countries  it  is  separated  by  the  Altai  Mountains 
and  the  river  Amoor ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Strait.  The  Liakhow 
Islands,  or  New  Siberia,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
are  included  within  its  boundaries.  Folitical 
Divisions.  Siberia  is  divided  into  two  great 
governments.  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia. 
The  former  is  subdivided  into  the  sub-govern- 
ments of  Yeniseisk,  Yakutsk,  Irkutsk,  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amoor,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  while 
the  latter  comprises  the  sub-governments  of 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Semipolatinsk  ;  the  district  of 
the  Siberi  are  Kirghiz  and  the  Steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  between  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  Seas.  Area.  Estimated  at  5,400,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  Transcaucasia.  Desc, 
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A  great  proportion  of  this  country  lies  within 
the  limits  of  the  frozen  zone;  and,  from  the 
coldness  of  its  climate,  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  all  communication  with  the  civi- 
lized and  improved  parts  of  the  world.  The 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are  barred  by 
almost  perpetual  ice,  while  those  of  the  Eastern 
Sea  can  be  reached  by  European  vessels  only 
after  performing  more  than  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  globe.  Yet  Russia,  since  she  obtained 
its  possession,  has  made  vast  exertions  to  place 
it  on  a  level  with  more  civilized  regions.  In  the 
mine  and  furss  of  Siberia  she  has  found  conside- 
rable sources  of  wealth ;  and  commercial  routes 
to  China  and  the  Pacific  have  been  opened, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  across  her  immense 
plains  and  broad  rivers.  Mou7itains.  Extensive. 
The  Ural  Mountains,  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  extend  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  W.  frontier,  for  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  1200  miles.  They  are  covered  with 
tall  firs,  larches,  birch,  and  other  trees  peculiar 
to  a  northern  climate.  The  great  chain  of  the 
Altai  mountains  stretches  beyond  Siberia, 
through  the  regions  of  Tartary.  It  is  known 
by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  enor- 
mous length.  The  Little  Altai  mountains  and 
those  parts  of  the  range  called  the  Chabinai  and 
Ergin-targak-taigan  Mountains  form  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  this  divi- 
sion of  Asia.  The  mountain  scenery  of  the  last 
named  jmrt  of  the  chain  sometimes  called  the 
Saianskoi  Mountains,  between  the  Yenisei  river 
and  Lake  Baikal  assumes  a  grander  and  far 
more  picturesque  character  than  is  found  in  the 
W.  parts  of  the  range.  The  mountains  in  this 
part  consist  chiefly  of  steep  and  rugged  cliffs 
seldom  visited  even  by  hunters,  and  containing 
much  granite.  To  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  they 
are  known  as  the  Yablonoi,or  Apple  Mountains, 
because  their  vast  summits  assume  a  shape 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  rounded  form  of 
that  fruit.  After  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  the  range  runs  in  a  curved  direction 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
under  the  name  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains, 
Jiivers.  These  are  nearly  on  the  same  grand 
scale  as  the  mountains,  and  several  of  them 
rank  among  the  most  considerable  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  most  westerly,  and  the 
largest,  is  the  Obi,  with  its  tributary  the  Irtish; 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  which  rolls  its  long 
course  through  the  dreary  regions  of  Yakutsk, 
traversed  only  by  a  few  wandering  Tungouses. 
Farther  east  still  are  the  Indigirka  and  the  Koli- 
ma,  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
Anadyn,  which  enters  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka. 
Besides  this,  the  Pacific  Ocean  does  not  receive 
any  river  of  importance.  Lakes.  The  princi- 
pal are  those  of  Baikal  and  Tchany,  with 
the  Balkash-Nor,  or  Lake  Tenghiz,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between 
Semipolatinsk  and  the  district  of  the  Siberian 
Kirghiz.  Steppes.  These  vast  level  plains  cover 
a  very  great  portion  of  Siberia.  In  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  dead  uniformity  of  their  aspect, 
they  resemble  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
but  they  differ  entirely  from  these  sandy  tracts 
m  the  nature  of  the  soil.  This,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  marshy,  covered  with  long  rank 
grass  and  aquatic  shrubs,  and  intersected 
in  every  part  with  small  saline  lakes  and 
pools.  The  principal  are  the  Steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  lying  to  the  N.  of  Turkestan,  the 
steppes  of  Johim  and  Josct,  lying  between  the 
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Ural  mountains,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish, 
separated  by  the  river  Tobol,  and  traversed  by 
the  rivers  from  which  they  take  their  names, 
and  the  Barabinza  Steppes  between  the  Irtish 
and  the  Obi,  The  countries  between  the  Yenisei 
and  the  Lena,  and  between  the  L'nia  and  the 
Kolima,  are  also  considered  by  the  Itussians  as 
steppes,  and  consist  in  many  parts  of  tracts  of 
land  somewhat  similar  to  the  otliers ;  but  the 
surface  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  uniformly 
level.  The  steppes  are  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  wander  over  them,  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  hunting  expeditions  in  search  of 
food  or  furs.  Zoology.  Wild  animals  abound  in 
every  part ;  and  of  those  yielding  fur,  the  most 
precious  is  the  species  of  weasel  called  the  sable. 
It  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter;  but  the 
most  valuable  specimens  are  those  of  Yakutsk. 
The  black  fox  ranks  next  in  value,  and  after  it 
the  ermine,  the  martin,  and  squirrels  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  northern  districts  the  chief 
animal  is  the  reindeer,  which  furnishes  milk 
and  food,  and  will  travel  when  harnessed  to  a 
sledge  with  great  rapidity.  The  Siberian  dog  is 
of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  and  is  used 
not  only  in  Kamtchatka,  but  sometimes  in 
other  districts,  for  drawing  sledges,  like  the 
reindeer.  The  most  formidable  tenant  of  this 
part  of  Asia  is  the  bear,  which  is  found  not  only 
on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  among  all 
the  mountains,  even  of  the  southern  part  of 
Siberia.  There  are  few  other  ferocious  animals 
except  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild  hog. 
The  elk  is  generally  found  as  far  as  lat.  65°  N. 
Cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  argali  combines 
the  qualities  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  country 
swarm  with  fish;  and  birds,  especially  those 
that  are  found  by  rivers  and  in  marshes,  such 
as  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  are  very 
plentiful.  Notwithstanding  the  general  severity 
of  its  climate,  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
troublesome  insects  abound  in  the  summer 
months.  Pro.  Siberia  is  much  less  distinguished 
for  vegetable  than  for  animal  productions. 
Some  parts,  however,  of  the  provinces  of 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  afford  good 
pasture  and  yield  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain  ; 
while  there  are  many  districts  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  almost  unparalleled  fertility,  for  the 
parallels  of  latitude  under  which  they  lie.  The 
principal  crops  are  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  forests;  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  trees 
with  dark  foliage  and  resinous  sap  which  are 
calculated  to  defy  the  utmost  rigours  of  winter. 
The  oak  and  the  hazel,  which  are  found  in  high 
latitudes  in  Europe,  cannot  exist  to  the  N.  of 
the  Altai  mountains.  The  great  streams  of 
Russia  in  Asia  are  bordered  with  gloomy  forests 
of  pine,  fir,  larch,  Tartarian  maple,  black  and. 
white  poplar,  birch,  alder,  and  aspen.  The 
bushes  produce  numerous  berries,  which  the 
inhabitants  eat,  both  in  a  fresh  state  j.nd  when 
preserved;  while  roots  of  various  kinds  supply 
in  many  places  the  deficiency  of  bread.  Minerals. 
Abundant.  Its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  of 
great  importance,  and  platinum  is  also  found. 
The  mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  much  more 
extensive  and  valuable.  Zinc,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur  also  abound,  Siberia  also  possesses 
mines  of  talc  ;  and  among  the  Ural  mountains 
are  found  specimens  of  that  singular  mineral 
called  asbetos.  Rock-salt  seems  to  exist  chiefly 
in  the  Altai  mountains  along  the  southern 
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frontier.  Malachite,  a  beautiful  stone  impreg- 
nated with  copper,  is  found  among  the  Ural 
mountains.  Ked  lead,  alum,  sal-ammoniac, 
vitriol,  nitre,  and  natron  abound,  and  gems  of 
considerable  value  are  frequently  found.  Foli- 
tical  Aspect.  Siberia  presents  an  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  country,  thinly  peopled  with 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  and  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  a  handful  of  troops,  occupying  a  scries 
of  fortified  posts,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over 
this  vast  dominion.  Lines  of  fortification,  com- 
posed of  wooden  forts,  or  block-houses  within 
stockades  are  formed  chiefly  along  the  southern 
frontier,  following  the  course  of  the  great 
rivers,  as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars  and 
Kirghises.  The  governments  are  organized 
and  governed  like  those  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
and  the  army  of  Siberia  consists  of  40,000 
men.  The  civil  officers  compose  a  comparatively 
small  class.  In  the  small  towns  the  inhabi- 
tants indulge  in  that  peculiar  kind  of  rough 
luxury  which  characterizes  a  people  that 
are  surrounded  with  plenty,  and  are  strangers 
to  any  kind  of  enjoyment  but  mere  sen- 
sual gratification.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  native  tribes,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Russian  government,  but  on 
whom  the  yoke  presses  very  lightly,  as  they  are 
merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  are 
permitted  to  follov/  all  their  pursuits  and 
retain  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs  without 
molestation.  These  tribes  are  very  various,  and 
generally  dissimilar  in  manners  to  each  other. 
Commerce.  The  commerce  of  Siberia  consists 
chiefly  of  two  branches.  The  first,  which  is  a 
traffic  in  the  native  productions  of  the  country, 
is  formed  by  the  exportation  of  its  metals  and 
furs ;  while  the  second  is  a  mere  transit  trade, 
consisting  of  an  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Chinese  empire. 
Imp.  Manufactured  goods,  tea,  and  colonial 
produce.  Exp.  Furs,  metals,  and  precious 
stones.  A  large  quantity  of  gold  is  sent  to 
Europe.  In  winter,  merchandize  is  transported 
from  place  to  place  on  sledges,  and  in  summer 
it  is  conveyed  almost  entirely  by  water.  JRel. 
Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity  as 
professed  by  the  Greek  church.  Fojp.  About 
4,000,000.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  been  almost  as  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
part  of  the  world  as  they  were  of  America;  and 
the  exploration  of  Siberia  dates  from  the  period 
when  Russia  began  to  emancipate  herself  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  conquerors,  under  which 
she  had  long  groaned.  The  Russians  have  now 
penetrated  into  all  parts  of  Siberia,  and  have 
brought  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  under 
subjection  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China. 
{See  Russia,  New  Siberia.) 

Sicilies,  Two,  Kingdom  of  th-r,  sis'-i-Us, 
the  title  given  to  the  kingdom  consisting  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  founded  in  1131  by  Roger  II. 
duke  of  Apulia.  The  name  has  fallen  into 
abeyance  whenever  the  two  countries  have  been 
separated,  but  it  has  been  adopted  anew  at  each 
subsequent  union,  in  1501,  1735,  and  1815.  Area. 
43,170  square  miles.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  {See  Naples,  Sicily.) 

Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  situated  between  Italy  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  separated  on  the  N.E.  from  Naples  by 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  formerly  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  now  a 
province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Political 
Divisions.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts, 
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namely,  the  Val  di  Mazzara  or  western  part,  the 
Val  di  I)emona  or  north-eastern  part,  and  the 
Val  di  Noto  or  southern  part:  but  these  divi- 
sions are  now  obsolete,  and,  since  1815,  it  has 
been  divided  into  seven  provinces,  namely,  Pa- 
lermo, Mcsshia,  Catania,  Girgenti,  Noto  or  Syra- 
cuse, Trapani,  and  Caltanisetta.  Ext.  From  E. 
to  W.  about  180  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  55  miles.  Area.  About  10,550  square  niiles. 
Dene.  It  has  sometimes  been  conjectured  that 
Sicily  was  joined  to  the  mainland,  as  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  E, 
to  W.,  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
n  ines.  There  are,  however,  other  ranges  branch- 
ing off  to  the  N.  and  S.,  and  a  few  insulated 
mountains,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  is  Etna. 
This  mixture  of  mountain  and  valley  causes  a 
corresponding  variety  of  natural  productions 
and  scenery.  Rivers.  Numerous ;  but  small 
and  unnavigable.  The  principal  are  the  Salso, 
the  Platani,  Belice,  and  the  Giaretta,  or  Simeto, 
the  Sima3thus  of  antiquity.  Lakes.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  and  the  pool  of 
Pergusa,  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Climate. 
Pleasant  in  general ;  the  winter  resembling 
the  spring  of  England,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
being  tempered  by  the  fresh  breezes  from  the 
sea.  Snow  is  only  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
lof  ty  mountains.  Of  the  seasons,  the  spring  is 
the  most  agreeable ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of 
particular  districts,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
earthquakes,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messina,  and  the  debilitating  ettect  of  the 
sirocco,  or  south  wind,  during  a  few  days  of 
July  and  August,  render  the  island  less  desi- 
rable as  a  residence  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
if  it  were  perfe^itly  free  from  these  drawbacks. 
Zoology.  The  same  as  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  Game  is  found  in  abundance  Fro, 
Sicily  has  ahvays  been  noted  for  its  fertility. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  considered  the 
granary  of  Italy.  Agriculture  is,  however,  in  a 
very  backward  state  at  present.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  maize,  wheat,  rice,  beons,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain  and  pulse;  flax,  hemp,  vines, 
olives,  saffron,  cotton,  liquorice,  and  manna. 
Tlie  climate  is  highly  favourable  for  the  culture 
of  the  silkworm  and  for  the  production  of  the 
rich  fruits  of  a  southern  latitude  :  wine  is  also 
made  and  exported.  Merino  sheep  and  mules 
are  reared  and  fed ;  these  animals  are  for  the 
most  part  good  and  highly  esteemed,  but  the 
cattle  and  horses  are  very  inferior.  The  tunny, 
swordfish,  and  anchovy  fisheries  on  the  coast 
are  important.  Minerals.  Iron  and  copper; 
marble  and  stone  for  building  are  quarried  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  island.  Agate,  jasper, 
porphyry,  and  alabaster,  are  likewise  found. 
Salt-mines  have  been  discovered  near  Castro 
Giovanni,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  and  near 
Messina,  there  is  a  large  coal-mine.  The 
sulphur-beds  are  of  great  value,  about  150  mines 
of  this  mineral  being  worked  in  the  island  at 
the  present  time.  They  occupy  a  considerable 
area,  and  are  said  to  aflbrd  employment  to 
12,000  men  and  boys.  Man/.  Silk  and  cotton 
goods,  skins,  and  hides,  and  if  we  add  to  these 
a  few  articles,  such  as  hats,  cutlery,  harness, 
carriages,  and  household  furniture,  made  at 
Palermo  and  the  principal  towns,  we  have 
named  the  greater  part  of  the  Sicilian  manu- 
factures. Exp.  Sulphur,  fruits,  wine,  and 
spirits, olive-oil,  sumach,  silk, corn,  vanilla,  salted 
fish,  linseed,  manna,  rags,  and  skins.  Imp. 
Sugar,  colonial  produce,  iron,  hides,  and  British 
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and  French  manufactured  goods.  Inhabitants. 
Tlie  Sicilians  resemble  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  in  the  darkness  of  their  complexion 
and  the  indolence  of  their  disposition.  There 
have  appeared  among-st  them  some  successful 
candidates  in  the  fields  of  literature,  physical 
science,  and  natural  history.  Palermo  and 
Catania  contain  universities,  and  there  are 
colleges  and  academies  in  about  twenty  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  island  and  the  capitals  of 
the  provinces.  Education  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  is  said  to  be  better  con- 
ducted than  in  Naples.  Mel.  Eoman  Catholic. 
Gov.  Each  province  is  governed  by  a  prefect 
with  a  council  and  secretary,  and  each  town  has 
its.judicial  court.  Superior  courts  are  held  in 
Palermo.  Fop.  2,391,802.  Lat.  between  36° 
38'  and  33°  20'  N.  Lon.  between  12°  25'  and  15° 
42'  E.  Sicily  was.  successively  occupied  by  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  Eomans. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  Saracens 
succeeded  in  conquering  it,  and  in  making 
Palermo  their  capital.  After  keeping  possession 
of  it  for  about  200  years,  they  gave  way  to  the 
Normans,  who  made  conquest  of  the  island  in 
the  11th  century  under  Koger  Guiscard,  duke 
of  Apulia.  It  passed  successively  into  the 
hands  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  was  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king ;  but 
in  1720,  the  Austrians  prevailed  on  the  new 
possessor  to  exchange  it  for  Sardinia,  and 
added  the  former  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  war  of  1734,  however,  carried  on  by  France 
and  Spain  against  Austria,  transferred  the 
crown  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  was  subsequently 
termed,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain.  In  their  hands  it  re- 
mained without  interruption,  until  the  French 
revolution  led,  in  1799,  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family  from  Naples.  They  took  refuge  in 
Sicily,  where  they  remained  till  1815,  when 
the  overthrow  of  Murat  restored  Ferdinand  IV. 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  who  then  assumed  the 
title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In 
1817,  1843,  and  1849,  the  Sicilians  made  several 
attempts,  in  common  with  the  Neapolitans,  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  obnoxious  monarch  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  but  without  success.  The  Bourbons 
were,  however,  driven  from  the  throne  by 
Garibaldi  in  1860,  and  in  the  same  year  Sicily 
was  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  by  the  unanimous  desire  of 
its  inhabitants. 

SicuLiAXA,  se'-Tcoo-le-a'-na,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Girgenti.  It  has  a  harbour, 
and  exports  wheat  and  sulphui*.  Some  of  the 
most  extensive  sulphur-mines  in  Sicily  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town.   Pop.  6000. 

SiCYON",  sis'-i'on,  the  name  of  a  once  cele- 
brated town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  10  miles 
N.W.  from  Corinth.  The  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  village  of  Vasilico,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  the  old 
city,  those  of  the  Stadium  being  in  good  preser- 
vation.   Pop.  Not  known, 

SiDi,  si'-di,  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
small  towns  in  N.  Africa. 

SiDLAW,  or  SuDLAW  HiLLS,  sid'-luw,  a  moun- 
tain-range of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Angus,  or  Forfar.  They  extend 
from  Kinnoul  Hill,  near  Perth,  to  the  town  of 
Forfar,  and  contain  the  remarkable  hill  of  Dun- 
sinnan  or  Dunsmane,  noticed  in  Shakspere's 
tragedy  of  "  Macbeth."  Craig  Owl,  its  highest 
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summit,  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  1700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SiDMOuTn,  a  seaport  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sid,  13  miles  S.E. 
from  Exeter.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
a  chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, baths,  public  rooms,  and  an  agreeable 
promenade  along  the  sea  wall.  It  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  sake  of  sea  bathing.  Pop, 
3354. 

Sidney,  the  name  of  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

SiDON-.    {See  Saida.) 

SiDRA,  Gulp  of,  se'-dra,  the principalinlet  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  African  coast. 
Lat.  between  30°  and  33°  N.  Lon.  between 
15°  and  21°  E. 

SiEDLEC,  seed'-leJc,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  province  of  Lublin,  60 
miles  E.  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  5500.— In  1831 
this  place  was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts 
between  the  Kussians  and  Poles. 

SiEG,  seeg,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Westphalia, 
which  rises  about  ten  miles  from  Siegen,  and, 
after  a  course  of  80  miles,  enters  the  Ehine  2 
miles  from  Bonn. 

SiEGBERG,  seeg'-hairg,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Sieg,  15 
miles  S.E.  from  Cologne.  It  contains  four 
churches,  and  a  fine  old  abbey,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.  Ilayif.  Earthenware, 
tobacco,  and  leather.   Pop.  3500. 

SiEGEif,  se'-gen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, situated  on  the  Sieg,  47  miles  S.E.  from 
Cologne.  It  contains  three  churches,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Manf.  AVoollen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  leather.   Pop.  6787. 

Sienna,  or  Siena,  se-en'-na,  an  ancient  city 
of  Tuscany,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  32  miles  S.  from  Florence.  It  is  built  on 
rising  ground,  and  the  streets  are  extremely 
steep,  winding,  and  narrow,  which  renders  the 
chief  part  of  the  town  almost  impassable  for 
carriages.  The  only  handsome  public  square  is 
that  in  which  the  town-house,  or  Palazzo  del 
Publico,  is  situated,  and  this  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  entered  by  several 
gates,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  town  gate,  or 
Porta  Camellia.  It  is  also  defended  by  a  cita- 
del, from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  magnificent  marble  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It 
is  cased  externally  and  paved  within,  with  black 
and  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  magnificent 
paintings.  The  baptistery,  a  circular  building 
near  the  cathedral,  is  also  profusely  ornamented 
with  sculpture.  The  town  also  contains  several 
churches  of  great  architectural  beauty,  richly 
decorated  with  valuable  works  of  art,  a  town- 
hall,  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  university,  numerous  con- 
vents, asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
orphans,  several  magnificent  palaces  belonging 
to  noble  families  of  Tuscany,  and  two  theatres. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  public  libraries, 
several  hospitals,  literary  societies,  and  chari- 
table institutions,  a  gynniasium,  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  and  a  school  of  medicine.  Manf. 
These  comprise  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  paper, 
and  hats;  but  all  are  conducted  on  a  smal' 
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scale.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  Pop.  21,902. — Augustus  sent  to 
this  town  a  colony,  and  Pliny  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Senensis.  It  attained  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  populous 
than  at  present.  It  long  maintained  itself  as  an 
independent  republic;  but  through  intestine 
divisions  which  favoured  the  designs  of  foreign 
powers,  it  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
Spanish  and  French  invaders.  Under  the 
French  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  department  Ombrone.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  seven  popes.  There  are  extensive 
marble  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Florence 
and  Leghorn  are  connected  with  it  by  railway. 

Sienne,  se'-en,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment Manche.  After  a  course  of  40  miles, 
it  falls  into  the  English  Channel  7  miles  from 
Coutances. 

SiEERA,  se-air'-ra,  a  general  name  for  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Spain,  S.  America,  and  Mexico, 
It  is  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  towns 
of  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
13,000. 

Sierra  Leone,  se-er'-ra-le-one',  or  lai-o'-nai,  a 
district  of  Western  Africa,  situated  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  distinguished  for  the  colony  formed 
there  by  the  British.  The  settlement  is  formed 
on  a  peninsula,  18  miles  long  and  12  broad,  on 
the  coast  of  Senegambia,  but  the  entire  district 
extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Verga  to  the 
river  Sherboro,  and  stretches  inland  for  several 
miles,  ^rm.  About  25,000  square  miles.  Besc. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  long  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  country  fully 
equals,  in  point  of  fertility,  any  other  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  one  vast  and  almost  impenetrable  forest,  of 
which  but  few  spots  have  been  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated, divers.  The  Sierra  Leone,  the  Sana, 
and  several  others.  Zoology.  The  woods  and 
mountains  are  infested  with  wild  animals,  par- 
ticularly lions,  from  which  the  country  appears 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Apes  move  about  in 
vast  bodies.  There  are  also  swarms  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  great  numbers  of  insects,  par- 
ticularly ants,  of  which  the  white  species  commit 
extraordinary  ravages.  Reptiles  are  also  very 
numerous.  The  rivers  yield  an  ample  supply  of 
fish  for  food,  but  they  also  contain  large  alli- 
gators. CZiwa^e.  Exceedingly  unhealthy.  Pro. 
Eice  is  raised  wherever  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
watered  for  its  production,  and  this  grain  forms 
the  constant  food  of  the  rich ;  but  the  poor  con- 
tent themselves  with  millet,  yams,  and  plan- 
tains. There  is  great  abundance  of  the  most 
delicate  and  delicious  kinds  of  fruit.  JExp. 
Teak  timber,  canes,  palm-oil,  ginger,  a  few 
hides,  ivory,  rice,  pepper,  and  gum  copal.  Gov. 
Political  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five  official  members.  Fop.  of  the  colony 
41,806,  chiefly  blacks,  many  of  whom  are  libe- 
rated negroes  from  slave-ships  captured  by 
the  British  cruisers.  Lat.  of  Cape  Sierra 
Leone,  8°  28'  N.  Lon.  13°  18'  W.— The  Portu- 
guese were  the  first  who  discovered  and  formed 
aettlements  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone ;  but 
afterwards  all  the  nations  of  Europe  found 
their  way  to  this  part  of  Africa.  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  how- 
ever, that  the  Brititih  began  to  turn  their  views 
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towards  forming  a  colony  on  the  peninsula, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  by  establishing  an  African 
settlement,  to  which  the  slaves  might  be  sent 
as  freemen,  A  piece  of  ground  was  accordingly 
purchased  in  1787,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
maintained  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  about 
300  square  miles,  including  the  Banana  Islands 
and  the  Isles  de  Loss,  near  the  coast. 

Sierra  Morena.    {See  Morena.) 

Sierra  Nevada.   {See  Nevada.) 

SiGrMARiNGEN,  siff-ma-ring'-en,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  which,  until  1849,  was  the  capital  of 
the  German  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen.  It  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  29 
miles  N.  from  Constance,  and  is  inclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  a  castle.   Fop.  1900. 

Sign  A,  seen-ya,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  8  miles 
W.  from  Florence.  Manf.  Straw  bonnets. 
Fop.  6492. 

SiGNY,  seen'-ye,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  France,  none  of  them,  however,  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3200. 

Siguenza,  se-gwain'-tha,  anciently  Segontium, 
a  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  province  of 
Guadalajara,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Henares, 
73  miles  N,E,  from  Madrid.  It  contains  several 
churches  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  a  castle, 
a  fine  old  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  town- 
house,  barracks,  and  an  arsenal,  which  serves 
as  an  episcopal  palace.  There  are  some  salt 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Manf.  Earthen- 
ware, leather,  linen,  and  horsehair  cloth.  Fop. 
5000. 

Sikh  Territory,  seeh,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Punjab  and  the  Sutlej  states,  in- 
habited by  the  Sikhs,  a  warlike  people  of  India, 
who  commenced  their  career  as  a  religious  sect, 
adopting  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  Maho- 
metan and  Hindoo  creeds.  They  were  originally 
mild  in  disposition;  but  persecution,  and  a 
cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  roused 
them  into  fury,  and  changed  them  into  a  race 
of  desperate  warriors.  While  the  Mogul  power, 
however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  conld 
avenge  their  wrongs  only  by  hasty  and  sudden 
raids,  after  which,  like  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, they  sought  the  recessess  of  the  north- 
ern mountains.  The  seat  of  their  power  was 
principally  in  Lahore  and  the  Punjab.  They 
attained  to  their  highest  pitch  of  power  under 
Runjeet  Singh ;  but,  after  a  series  of  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  British,  their  territories  were 
definitively  annexed  to  the  British  possessions 
in  Hindostan  in  1849. 

SiKiNO,  se-ke'-no,  an  island  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Santorin. 
Area.  17  square  miles.  Pro.  Wine,  figs,  cotton, 
and  the  best  wheat  of  the  Cyclades.  Fop, 
1300. 

SiKKiM,  sik'-Jcim,  a  state  of  Hindostan, 
lying  between  Bhotan  on  the  E.,  and  Nepaul 
on  the  W.,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  with  an  area  of  1670  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  61,766.  Zat.  between  27° 
5'  and  28°  N.  Lon.  between  88°  5'  and  89^  E. 

SiKOK,  SiKOKE,  or  SiTKOFP,  se-JcoJce',  the 
smallest  of  the  four  principal  islands  of  Japan, 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Niphon,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Suwo-nada  Sea  and  the  Kimo  Channel. 
Area.  Estimated  at  17,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
Not  known,  Lai.  between  32'  25'  and  34°  26'  N. 
Lon.  between  132°  10'  and  134°  48'  K. 

SiLCHBSTBB,  sU'-ches-ter,  a  village  and  parish 
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of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  6  miles 
N.  from  Basingstoke.—It  contains  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  station  which  must  have  been  one 
of  great  importance ;  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
the  positions  occupied  by  the  principal  streets 
and  public  buildings  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
Poj9.  4S0. 

Silesia,  si-le'-shi-a,a  large  province  of  Prussia, 
situated  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the 
E.,  Bohemia  on  the  W.,  Austrian  Silesia  on  the 
S.,  and  Prussian  Poland,  or  Posen  on  the  N. 
Area.  15,700  square  miles.  Desc.  In  the  S. 
and  S.W.  it  is  mountainous;  a  long  range, 
bearing  different  names,  such  as  the  Riescngc- 
birge,  the  Glatz  Mountains,  and  Moravian 
Mountains,  but  all  included  in  the  Sudetic 
chain,  dividing  it  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
It  is  separated  from  Hungary  by  the  Carpa- 
thians. In  other  parts  the  surface  is  slightly 
undulating.  Rivers.  The  Oder,  which  flows  from 
south  to  north,  nearly  through  the  middle  of 
the  province,  and  receives  the  Bober,  the  Neisse, 
the  Klodvitz,  the  Ohlan,  and  the  Bartsch. 
Forests.  Extensive.  Zoology.  Foxes  and  other 
small  wild  animals  abound  in  the  forests ;  the 
lynx  is  sometimes  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
beaver  in  the  Oder,  but  the  latter  is  now  very  \ 
rare.  Fro.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  beet-root  for 
sugar,  madder,  and  tobacco.  About  2,000,000 
sheep  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands ; 
their  wool  is  excellent  and  highly  esteemed. 
Minerals.  Lead,  zinc,  coal,  iron,  copper,  vitriol, 
and  cobalt.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  hardware.  The  cotton 
manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century,  and  hardware  has  been 
made  to  any  great  extent  only  within  the  same 
period.  Good  leather,  beer,  and  brandy  are  also 
made  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  province. 
Imp.  Hemp,  linseed,  and  hides  from  Russia; 
wine,  potash,  and  corn  from  Austria ;  colonial 
produce,  silk,  and  fruits  from  different  coun- 
tries,— all,  or  almost  all,  conveyed  into  the 
interior  by  the  Oder.  Pop.  3,269,613,  chiefly 
Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics,  with  30,000 
Jews.  Silesia  was  occupied  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia  in  1740,  and  this  act  brought  about  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  which  commenced  in  the 
year  1756,  and  ended  in  1763,  when  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg  left  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
Frederick.  In  1807  it  was  overrun  by  the 
French,  but  it  was  not  separated,  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  from  the  Prussian  territory, 

Silesia,  Austrian,  that  part  of  Silesia  which 
was  retained  by  Austria  in  1763,  when  the 
province  described  in  the  foregoing  article  was 
ceded  to  Prussia.  Area.  1987  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Troppau  and 
Teschen,  and  was  completely  incorporated  with 
Moravia  prior  to  1849,  when  it  was  separated 
from  it,  and  made  a  distinct  crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
W.  by  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  S.  by  Moravia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Galicia.  Fop.  43,912.— The 
productions  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  are  similar  to  those  of 
Moravia  and  Prussian  Silesia.    {See  Moravia.) 

SiLHET,  sil'-het,  a  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Brahmapootra  river,  and  bounded  by  the 
Cossya  states  and  lynteahpore  on  the  N.,  Inde- 
pendent Sipperah  on  the  S.,  Southern  Cachar 
on  the  E.,  and  Mymunsing  on  the  W.  Area. 
3592  square  miles.  Desc.  Generally  uneven  and 
rugged  in  the  N.  and  S.  j  marshy  in  the  \V.  The 
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inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  feeding  and 
rearing  cattle.  Fop.  About  380,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 21°  and  25°  12'N.  Loyi.  between  91°  15' 
and  92°  38'  E.  Also  the  name  of  the  chiet  town 
of  the  district,  260  miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta. 
Manf.  Cotton  stuff's,  baskets,  and  shields.  Fop. 
Not  known.  This  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bengal  army  for  the  E,  division. 

SiLiSTRiA,  or  Dristka,  si-lis'-tre-a,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  58  miles  N.E.  from  Shumla.  It  is  well 
fortified,  but  the  town  is  ill-built,  and  tlie 
mosques,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices  are 
buildings  of  a  plain  and  ordinary  character. 
Pop.  20,000.  In  1854  this  place  was  besieged 
by  the  Russians,  who  after  losing  a  great  many 
men  in  the  assaults  that  they  continually  made 
during  the  siege,  were  forced  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  taking  it.  The  success  of  the  Turks 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  assistance 
of  two  English  officers,  Captain  Nasmyth  and 
Captain  Butler.  The  latter  died  at  Silistria  of 
wounds  received  while  defending  an  outwork 
called  the  Aral  Tabia. 

SiaiANCAS,  se-man'-cas,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid,  situated  on  the 
Pisuerga,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Valladolid.  Pop. 
875.— The  archives  of  Castile  are  kept  in  the 
fortress  of  this  place,  and  many  valuable  docu- 
ments and  records  were  burnt  by  the  French 
troops  quartered  in  the  town  in  1809. 

SiMAND,  se'-mand,  amtXYket-town  of  Hungary, 
19  miles  N.E.  from  Arad.    Fop.  5000. 

Simbirsk,  sim-heersk' ,  a  government  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  bounded  by  the  governments  of 
Kazan  and  Nijnei  Novgorod  on  the  N.,  Paratoo 
on  the  S.,  Samara  on  the  E,,  and  Penza  on  the 
W.  Area.  18,781  square  miles.  Desc.  Undu- 
lating and  fertile.  Rivers.  The  Volga  and  the 
Sura,  with  their  tributaries,  the  Alatyr,  Ousa, 
and  Syzran.  Fro.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  oats, 
pease,  tobacco,  poppies,  flax,  and  hemp.  A 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  canvas,  soap,  leather, 
glass,  and  spirits.  Fop.  1,140,973.  Lat.  be- 
tween 52°  40'  and  55°  50' N.  Lon.  between 
45°  10'  and  50°  20'  E. 

Simbirsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sviaga 
and  the  Volga,  410  miles  S.E.  from  Moscow.  It 
contains  numerous  churches  and  convents,  and 
several  other  public  buildings.  Manf.  Soap, 
candles,  and  leather.  The  chief  exports  are 
corn  and  fish.   Fop.  18,000. 

SiMcoE,  sim'-ko,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Upper  Canada,  40  miles  N.  from  Toronto. 
JExt.  30  miles  in  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  25  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.    It  receives  many  small  rivers, 

SiMETO,  se-mai'-to,  a  river  of  Sicily.  {See 

GlARRETTA.) 

SiMEEROPOL,  sim-fe-ro' -pol,  a  city  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  38  miles  N.E.  from 
Sebastopol.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  some  mosques,  a  hospital,  a 
bazaar,  and  barracks.   Fop.  25,887. 

Simla,  sim'-la,  a  mountainous  district  of 
Hindostan,  between  the  Sutioj  and  Giree  rivers. 
Poj).  31,858. 

Simla,  a  town  in  the  above  district,  55  miles 
N.E.  from  Umballah.  It  is  noted  for  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate,  and  is  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  British  residents  in  India  who  are  in  ill 
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health.  It  is  beautifully  situated  among-  the 
hills,  and  has  an  excellent  bazaar.  Fop.  About 
2500. 

SiMMEEiNG,  sim'-me-ring,  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  Austria  proper,  2  niiios  S.E.  from  Vienna,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  Mavf. 
Chemicals  and  bronze  articles.   Fop.  3000. 

SiMouK,  se-moor',  a  hill  state  of  India,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Simla.  Area.  1000  square  miles. 
Fop.  63,000.  Lat.  between  30°  25'  and  31°  2'  N. 
Zo7i.  between  77°  2'  and  77°  53'  E. 

SiMPLON,  or  SiMPELif,  sdm' -plavjug,  a  moun- 
tain hi  the  south  of  Switzerland,  forming  part 
of  the  Alpine  range  that  separates  the  canton 
called  the  Valais,  Irom  Piedmont.  When  the 
old  road  across  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
for  heavy  carriages,  a  new  one,  called  the  "  Route 
of  the  Simplon,"  was  formed  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  at  the  joint  expense  of  France  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Though  the  ascent  is  every- 
where gradual,  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
is  6592  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
38  miles  in  length,  and  the  width  of  the  road- 
way is  between  25  and  30  feet.  It  is  carried 
through  several  tunnels,  over  upwards  of  600 
bridges,  and  has  twenty  station-houses  for 
travellers.  It  is  now  nearly  impassable  on  the 
Piedmontese  side. 

Sinai,  si'-ni,  or  si'-nci-i,  a  mountain  of  Arabia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  peninsula 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  celebrated  in  Scripture  history  as 
that  on  which  the  Law  was  given  to  Moses.  It  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  and  dreary  desert, 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  hordes  of  Arabs, 
who  subsist  by  plunder,  and  render  the  road 
impassable,  except  for  large  and  well  defended 
caravans.  The  range  to  which  Mount  Sinai 
belongs  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Musa,  and 
comprises  several  lofty  summits,  of  which  Mount 
Horeb  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  end.  On  its  N.E. 
side  is  the  fortified  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
now  tenanted  by  about  twenty  Greek  monks. 
Mount  Horeb  is  supposed  by  many  Biblical 
scholars  of  eminence  to  be  the  mountain  peak 
on  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  promulgated. 
JleigJd.  8593  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SiNCAPOEE,  or  SiNGAPOiiE,  sin-ga-por' ,  an 
island,  with  a  town  of  the  same  nanie,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  narrow  sea  called  the  Strait  of 
Sincapore.  Flxt.  2>7  miles  long  and  11  in  ex- 
treme breadth.  Area.  206  square  miles.  Desc. 
Low,  undulating,  and  densely  wooded.  Fro. 
Fine  fruits,  eofiee,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  catechu. 
These  are  exported,  with  edible  birds'-nests,  sea- 
weed, used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  glue  and 
varnish,  and  tortoise-shell.  Man/.  Arms  and 
iron  goods.  Fop.  80,792.  Lat.  r  17'  N.  Lon. 
103°  50'  E.— The  Town,  which  is  situated 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  for  the  transit  trade  with  China  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  founded  by  the 
British  in  1819,  and  has  since  risen  to  consider- 
able importance.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
court-house,  custom-house,  baths,  large  ware- 
houses, barracks,  and  an  Anglo-Indian  college, 
called  the  Sineapore  Institution,  founded  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles. 

SiNDE,  or  SciNDE,  siiid,  an  extensive  country 
of  Hindostan,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Indus,  between  the  Rajpoot  states  on  the  E., 
and  Beloochistan  on  the  W.,  and  now  included 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  of  which  it  forms 
a  non-regulation  province.  Area,  52,120  square 
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miles.  Desc.  This  country  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
a  level  plain,  with  the  Indus  running  tlirough  it 
from  N.  to  S.,  which  fertilizes  the  banks  as  far 
as  the  inundation  extends.  Beyond  this  the 
country  becomes  a  sandy  desert,  which  extends 
on  the  W.  to  a  range  of  barren  mountains,  that 
separates  it  from  Beloochistan.  The  districts 
irrigated  by  the  Indus  are,  however,  far  inferior 
to  Egypt  in  point  of  fertility.  The  upper  part 
of  the  country  is  the  most  productive,  being 
watered  by  means  of  canals.  The  islands  in  the 
delta  of  the  Indus  are  composed  of  sand,  and 
are  covered  with  a  prickly  shrub,  that  is  eaten 
greedily  by  camels ;  on  which  account  a  great 
number  of  these  useful  animals  are  bred  in  this 
district.  Fkers.  The  Indus,  and  its  branches. 
Fro.  Rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  opium,  maize, 
indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  pulse,  and  esculent  vege- 
tables. The  fruits  common  to  the  S.  of  Europe 
are  produced,  with  dates  and  plantains.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  depends  mainly  on  the 
proper  management  of  the  irrigation,  by  means 
of  canals  and  water-courses  filled  from  the  river, 
from  which  the  water  is  frequently  raised  by 
wheels.  The  pasture-lands  are  extensive.  The 
principal  trees  are  banyans,  palms,' mangroves, 
and  mimosas.  Zoology.  Camels,  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  asses,  are  the  chief  domestic 
animals;  the  deserts  are  infested  by  tigers, 
hyenas,  wolves,  and  other  formidable  beasts  of 
prey ;  and  alligators  abound  in  the  pools  of  the 
delta.  Manf.  Coarse  cloth,  felt,  leather,  arms, 
cotton,  silk  and  embroidered  fabrics,  and  earth- 
enware. J^xp.  Rice,  butter,  potash,  hides,  salt- 
petre, asafcetida,  frankincense,  indigo,  horses, 
and  camels.  Imp.  Sugar-candy,  spices,  pepper, 
cocoanuts,  ivory,  metals  of  all  kinds,  Bengal 
and  China  silks,  porcelain,  pearls,  timber,  and 
dried  fruits.  The  principal  port  is  Kurrachee, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  92  miles  S.W. 
trom  Hyderabad,  Feligion.  Mahometanism  ; 
all  classes  belonging  chiefly  to  the  sects  of  the 
Shiites,  orFatimites,the  followers  of  Ali,the  son- 
in-law  of  Mahomet,  having  married  Fatima,  the 
prophet's  daughter.  The  former  rulers  of  Sinde 
were  the  ameers,  who  exercised  a  kind  of  oli- 
garchic military  despotism,  but  did  not  maintain 
a  standing  army.  Their  subjects  were  divided 
into  tribes,  who  held  their  lands  on  a  military 
tenure,  and  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  cavalry  when  called  on ;  by  which 
means  a  numerous  army  was  soon  collected  in 
time  of  war.  They  had  also  a  considerable 
number  of  fortresses  dispersed  throughout  the 
country,  and  garrisoned  by  local  troops.  Fop^ 
1,087,762.  Lat.  between  23°  35' and  2S°  35' N. 
Lon.  between  66°  43'  and  71°  3'  E.— Little  is 
known  of  the  ancient  history  of  Sinde.  About 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  revo- 
lutions  and  of  great  anarchy.  It  was  then 
invaded  by  troops  from  Delhi,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mogul.  In  1739  all 
the  territories  west  of  the  river  Indus  were 
ceded  by  the  emperor  Mohamed  Shah  to  the 
Persian  usurper  Nadir  Shah.  The  assassination 
of  that  person,  in  the  year  1747,  liberated  the 
rulers  of  Sinde  from  their  allegiance  to  Persia, 
and  they  again  nominally  ])rofessed  themselves 
subjects  of  the  court  of  Delhi.  In  the  year  1786 
the  Sindian  chiefs  acknowledged  themselves 
feudatories  of  Cabul,  and  agreed  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute,  while  the  Shah  issued  a  com- 
mission to  Futteh  All  and  his  thi-ee  brothers. 
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constituting-  them  ameers  or  rulers  of  Sinde,  on 
his  belialf.  In  1808  tlie  Bombay  government 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  and  a 
native  agent,  or  charge  d'ajfaires,  resided  at 
Hyderabad  on  the  part  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. In  18-11-  they  were  defeated  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  the  battle  of  Meancc,  and  the 
country  made  a  dependency  of  the  liritish  empire. 
Sinde.    {See  Indus.) 

Stnhe,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province 
of  Malvva,  which,  after  a  winding  course  of  260 
miles,  falls  into  the  Jumna  in  lot.  26°  26'  N. 
Ion.  79^  IS'  E. 

SiNGBHooM,  or  Chatbassa,  sing'-hoorriy  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Hin- 
dostan, in  the  province  of  Orissa,  178  miles  W. 
from  Calcutta.  Lat.  22°  35'  N.  Lon.  85^  41'  E. 
■ — The  District  has  an  area  of  2914  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  200,000. 

Sing-Sing,  sing'-sing',  a  village  and  landing- 
place  of  the  United  States,  in  West  Chester 
county,  New  York,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  30 
miles  N.  from  New  York.  Fop.  2500.  The 
town  contains  the  principal  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  Croton 
aqueduct  crosses  the  Sing-Sing  creek  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

SiNiGAGLiA,  sin-e-gal'-ye-a,  a  well-built  town 
of  Italy,  situated  on  the  Misa,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Adriatic,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Ancona. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, a  synagogue,  and  a  small  theatre. 
The  principal  source  of  its  wealth  is  a  large  and 
well-attended  fair,  established  in  1200,  and  held 
annually  in  July.   Fop.  9000. 

SiNALUNGA,  sin-r-loon'-ga,  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Sienna.  Fop.  8330. — 
Here  Garibaldi  was  arrested  in  Sept.,  1867, 
whilst  attempting  to  cross  into  the  Papal  terri- 
tory to  take  command  of  the  volunteers  who 
intended  to  march  upon  Rome. 

SiNOPE,  or  SiNooB,  si-no'-pe,  or  sin-ooh',  a 
seaport  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  neck 
of  a  peninsula  forming  a  good  harbour,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  75  miles  N.W.  from 
Samsoun.  It  has  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  building- 
yard,  with  a  trade  in  salt,  fish,  oil,  and  cordage. 
Fop.  12,000.  The  place  was  bombarded 
by  the  llussians  in  1853,  when  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron of  thirteen  ships,  lying  in  the  roadstead, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eussian  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Nasliinoif.  On  this  occasion  4000  Turks 
perished. — Diogenes,  the  cynic  philosopher,  was 
born  here. 

Stout.    {See  SiuT.) 

SiPHANTO,  or  SiPHNO,  se-fan'-to,  an  island 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  situated  about  20 
miles  W.  from  Paros.  Area.  34  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile ;  producing  corn,  silk,  figs,  Avax 
and  honey.  Fop.  3000. — Its  chief  town  is  Kas- 
tro,  on  the  N.E,  coast  of  the  island. 

SiRGooJAH,  seer-goo-ja',  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  of  India,  under  British  protection, 
about  89  miles  N.E.  from  Ruttinspoor.  Lat. 
23°  8'  N.  Lon.  83°  8'  E.— The  District  has  an 
area  of  5440  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
316,252. 

SiRHiND,  sir-hind',  a  territorial  division  of 
India,  situated  between  the  Jumna  andthe  Sutlej. 
Area.  17,000  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered 
by  artificial  means.  Lat.  between  29°  30'  and 
30°  55'  N.  Lon.  between  74°  and  77°  E.— The 
town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  district,  but  now  in  ruins,  is  situated  on  the 
Choyah  river,  52  miles  S.W.  from  Simla. 
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SissopoLi,  or  SizEBOLT,  sie-sop'-o-le,  the  an- 
cient Apollonia,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Roumelia,  or  Rum-ili,  80  miles  N.K.  from  Adria- 
nople.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  is  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
Greeks.    It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1829. 

SisTERON,  sh'-te-rawng,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  situated  on 
the  Durance,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Digne.  It 
has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  fortress,  which  was 
the  prison  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland.  Fop, 
4338. 

Sisters,  sis'-ters,  the  name  of  some  small  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans. 

SisTOVA,  sis-to'-va,  an  ill-built  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Danube, 
20  miles  S.E.  from  Nikopoli.  It  has  a  large 
trade,  and  possesses  a  citadel  garrisoned  by  3000 
men.    Fop.  20,000. 

Sitka,  sit'-Jca,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  largest  of  King  George  Ill.'s  Archipelago, 
lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America.  The  is- 
land belongs  to  Russia,  and  there  is  a  Russian 
settlement  called  New  Archangel  on  its  VV, 
coast,  and  a  magnetic  observatory.  Lat.  57°  45' 
N.    Lon.  135°  18'  W. 

SiuT,  se-ooi',  a  town  of  Middle  Egj^pt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  210  miles  S.  from  Cairo. 
It  is  the  best-built  town  on  the  Nile  above 
Cairo.  Until  recently,  it  was  tlie  principal  scat 
of  the  slave-trade  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  still  the 
rendezvous  of  the  caravans  proceeding  from 
Egypt  southwards  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  to 
Sennaar  and  Darfur.  Lat.  27°  10'  N.  Lon.  31° 
13'  E. 

SivAs,  se-vas',  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  the 
capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  great  river  Kizil  Irmak,  60  miles  S.E. 
from  Tokat.  It  has  many  mosques,  and  is  well 
sux)plied  with  goods.  It  has  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance,  but  it  has  a  large  trade  in 
British  and  European  goods,  and  the  manufac- 
tures and  productions  of  the  East.  Fop.  About 
25,000. 

SivAs,  or  RouM,  a  pachalic  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  including  a  small 
part  of  Turkish  Armenia.  Area.  About  8500 
square  miles.  Fro.  It  produces  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits,  honey, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  marble.  Fop.  800,000. 

SiwAH,  or  SiouAH,  se-tva',  a  considerable 
oasis,  or  fertile  island,  in  the  Libyan  desert,  on 
the  route  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan.  This  valley  is 
described  by  Hornemann  as  being  about  50  miles 
in  circumference,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
barren  rocks.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
310  miles  S.W.  from  Cairo,  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  mean-looking  houses,  grouped  round 
a  rock,  on  which  there  is  a  citadel.  Near  it  is 
the  village  of  Gharmy,  with  ruins  of  a  once 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Fop.  About 
9000.    Lat.  29°  12'  N.    Lon.  26°  17'  E. 

Skager-Rack,  or  the  Sleeve,  skag'-ger-raJc, 
an  arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  lying  between 
Norway  and  Denmark. 

Skagtolstund,  sJcag-tols-toond',  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  in  the 
Ilorungerne  range,  about  8000  feet  above  the 
level  ol  the  sea. 

Skalitz,  ska'-lifzh,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, 47  miles  N.  from  Presburg.  Man/ 
Linen  and  woollen  e:oods.   Fop.  8790. 

Skelligs,  akel'-ligs,  three  rocky  islets  off  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
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miles  W.  from  Bolus  Heads,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  the 
largest  island   Lat.  51°  46'  N.    Lon.  10°  32'  W. 

Skerries,  or  Skerry  Isles,  sker'-ris,  some 
small  islands  belonging  to  the  Shetland  group, 
lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Whalsey. — A  general  name 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  for  isolated 
rocks  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

Skerries,  a  fishing  town  of  Ireland,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  good  pier,  which 
incloses  a  small  harbour.    Pop.  2500, 

Skiatho,  ske-a'-tho,  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  10  miles  from  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Euboea.  Ext.  4  miles  long,  and 
about  the  same  in  breadth.   Fojj.  Not  known. 

Skibbereen,  skib'-be-reen',  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  Hen,  43 
miles  S.W.  from  Cork.  The  town  contains  a 
parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market-house,  a 
court-house,  and  dispensary.  It  is  the  head  of 
a  poor  law  union  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  provisions.  Fop.  3711 . 
— This  town  and  the  neighbourhood  around 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Irish  famine  of 
1847. 

Skiddaw,  skid'-dmo,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  4  miles 
N.  from  Keswick.  It  is  distinguished  also  for 
its  grand  and  romantic  scenery,  as  well  as  for 
the  lakes  in  its  different  hollows  and  near  its 
base.   Height.  3022  feet. 

Skierniwice,  skeer'-ne-weece,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Warsaw,  situated  on  the  Bzura,  33 
miles  S.W.  from  Warsaw.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics.  Fop.  2300— The  French  were 
defeated  here,  in  1809,  by  the  Russians. 

Skinosa,  ske-no'-sa,  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  5  miles  S.  from  Naxos  or 
Naxia. 

Skiptoist,  skip' -ton,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  16  miles  x^.W. 
from  Bradford.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  wide  and  long  street,  with  a  church,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1548,  and  a  town  house. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods ;  the  town  also  possesses 
an  active  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Fop.  7734. 
— It  has  a  station  on  the  Leeds  and  East  Lan- 
cashire Railway.  The  old  castle,  which  stands 
near  the  church,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  It  was  dismantled  after 
the  Civil  war,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Skircoat,  skir'-kote,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2  miles  from 
Halifax.    3Ianf.  Cotton  goods.    Fop.  7447. 

Skirts,  or  Derg,  skirts,  a  parish  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster,  comprising  the 
town  of  Castle-Derg.   Fop.  6000. 

Skopelo,  sko'-pe-lo,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Euboea.  Area.  32  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  and  producing  wine. 
Fop.  2500.  It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island. 

Skopin,  sko-pin',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Riazan,  situated  on  the  Werda,  55 
miles  S.  from  Riazan.  Manf.  Russia  leather. 
Fop.  11,217. 

Skreen,  skreen,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  Ireland,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Skutsch,  skutcTit  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Eohe- 
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mia,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Chrudin.  Manf. 
Linen  fabrics.    Fop.  4000. 

Skye,  ski,  the  largest  island  of  the  Inner  He* 
brides,  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Loch 
Alsh.  Ext.  50  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vary* 
ing  from  4  to  23  miles.  Area.  Estimated  at 
547  square  miles.  Desc.  Rugged  and  hilly; 
some  of  its  mountains  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  shores  are  deeply  indented  with  numerous 
inlets,  which  enter  the  land  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  part  of  the  island  is  distant  more  than  4 
miles  from  the  sea.  Climate.  Mild,  but  humid  and 
variable.  Fro.  Potatoes ;  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  Cattle,  flsh,  and  kelp,  are  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  Minerals.  Freestone,  limestone, 
granite,  with  some  veins  of  marble,  and  appear- 
ances of  lead  and  iron  ore  in  various  places.  Fop. 
18,751.  Many  curious  grottos  covered  with  sta- 
lactites, Druidical  monuments,  and  ancient  forts, 
are  found  in  this  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
dwell,  for  the  most  part,  in  scattered  villages. 
The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  Portree.  It 
belongs  to  the  Macleod  family. 

Skyro,  Skyros,  or  Scyros,  ske'-ro,  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  24  miles  N.W.  from 
the  coast  of  the  Euboea.  Area.  60  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  connected  by  an  isthmus, 
and  produces  corn,  wine,  madder,  wax,  honey, 
and  oranges.  Fop.  2630.  Its  chief  town,  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island. 

Slaithwaite,  slaith'-tvait,  a  township  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5 
miles  S.W.  from  Huddersfield.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  cotton  goods.   Fop.  3000. 

Slane,  slain,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  situated  on  the  Boyne,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Drogheda.  Fop.  600.  Near  this  place  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  by  William  III, 
against  the  adherents  of  James  II. 

Slaney,  slai'-ne,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which, 
after  a  course  of  60  miles,  runs  into  Wexford 
harbour. 

Slave  Coast,  that  portion  of  W.  Africa  be- 
tween the  rivers  Volta  and  Lagos,  which  re- 
spectively separate  it  from  the  Gold  Coast  on  the 
W.  and  Benin  on  the  E. 

Slave  Lake,  Great,  a  lake  of  British  N. 
America,  in  the  centre  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territories.  Ext.  About  300  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  50  at  its  widest  part.  Lat.  between 
60°  40'  and  63°  N.  Lon.  between  108°  45'  and 
117°  15'  W. 

Slavojtia.    {See  Sclavonia.) 

Sleaeord,  New,  sZe';/'or<i,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  situated  on  a  rivulet 
called  the  Slee,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Lincoln.  It 
has  a  church,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  grammar  school.  Fop.  3467. 
— Sleaeord,  Old,  is  a  village  about  a  mile 
from  this  town. 

Sleswick,  or  ScHLESWiG,sZes-tfiF,or  slestoig', 
formerly  a  duchy  of  Denmark,  having  Jutland 
on  the  N.  and  Holstein  on  the  S.,  while  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
North  Sea  on  the  W.  Area.  3550  square  miles. 
Desc.  Low  and  flat,  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast 
being  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  sea 
by  dykes.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Fro, 
Barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hay,  beans,  pease, 
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seeds  producing  oil,  wheat,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Timber  is  scarce,  but  turf  is  abundant,  and 
there  is  good  pasture,  on  which  excellent  horses 
and  cattle  are  reared  and  fed.  Exp.  Corn,  cat- 
tle, horses,  butter,  and  cheese.  Man/.  Woollen 
and  linen  goods,  lace,  and  hosiery.  Fishing  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  coast.  Fop.  410,000.— The  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  annexed  to  Den- 
mark in  the  16th  century,  owing  to  a  difference 
between  Denmark  and  the  duchies  with  regard 
to  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown,  and 
hideed  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  exercise  authority  over  the  latter. 
The  duchies  revolted  in  1849,  and  were  assisted 
by  Prussia  in  their  attempt  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. Prussia,  however,  withdrew  from 
the  contest  in  the  following  year,  and  the  people 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, to  which  the  King  of  Denmark  belongs  as 
Duke  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg. 
In  1852  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  settling  the  Danish  succession,  and 
securing  the  possession  of  the  duchies  to  Den- 
mark under  certain  conditions.  Subsequently  to 
that  time  the  duchies  were  brought  into  closer 
connexion  with  Denmark,  which  led  to  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein in  1860,  and  an  appeal  to  Prussia  for  aid. 
In  1863  fresh  complications  arose,  the  allied 
Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  entered  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  defeating 
the  Danes,  who  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
the  two  ducliies  were  separated  from  Denmark. 

Sleswick,  the  capital  of  the  a.bove  duchy,  on 
the  Sley,  or  Schlei,  65  miles  N,W.  from  Lubeck. 
The  town  is  long,  and  irregularly  built,  con- 
taining a  cathedral  and  some  other  churches,  a 
town-house,  orphan-asylum,  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  poor-house;  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  leather,  sugar,  sail-cloth,  cam- 
brie,  lace,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  11,700. 
Lat.  54°  32'  N.   Lon.  9°  35'  E. 

SnEVE,  sleeve,  a  word  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  numerous  mountains  in  Ireland,  varying  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  in  height. 

Sligg,  sli'-go,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  bounded  E.  by 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  S.E.  by  Roscommon, 
S.W  and  W.  by  Mayo,  and  N.  by  Sligo  Bay,  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A^^ea.  721  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous,  and  in  some  parts 
interspersed  with  rich  and  fertile  lands,  and 
equally  well  adapted  for  tillage  or  for  feeding 
cattle.  Rivers.  The  most  considerable  are  the 
Sligo,  the  Bonnet,  the  Arrow,  and  the  Moy. 
Lakes.  Among  the  hills  there  are  many  lakes ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Lough  Arrow,  Lough 
Gill,  and  Lough  Gara,  part  of  v/hich  is  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  Fro.  The  soil  being 
generally  light  and  sandy,  or  a  gravelly  loam, 
on  a  strong  gravelly  bottom,  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  vegetables,  green  crops,  hay,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats.  There  is  a 
little  timber  in  the  county,  and  great  numbers  of 
sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands. 
Pigs  and  poultry  are  also  numerous.  Minerals. 
Lead,  iron,  silver,  and  copper  orgs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  dui'erent  places.  Manf.  Coarse 
woollen  and  linen  goods.   Fop.  124,845. 

Sligo,  sli'-go,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
county,  and  a'seaport,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garrogue,  which  flows  from 
Lough  Gill  to  Sligo  Bay,  28  miles  S.W.  from 
729 
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Donegal.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  a  gaol, 
a  barrack  for  the  constabulary  force,  a  court- 
house, an  infirmary,  linen-hall,  lunatic  asylum, 
dispensary,  and  fever-hospital.  There  are  two 
parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  several  schools. 
It  has,  besides,  various  charitable  institutions, 
market-houses,  news-rooms,  and  a  theatre.  It 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactures  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Fop.  13,361.— This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a 
castle  and  an  abbey,  erected  here  about  the  year 
1262.  The  castle  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in 
1310,  but  is  now  in  ruins. 

Sligo  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  imme- 
diately to  the  S.  of  Donegal  Bay.  In  1588,  three 
of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  armada  were  stranded 
in  this  bay. 

Slobodssot,  slo-iods'-Jcoi,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  20 
miles  N.B.  from  the  town  of  Viatka.  It  con- 
tains several  churches  and  some  iron-foundries, 
and  has  a  trade  in  corn,  tallow,  and  timber. 
Manf.  Leather  and  soap.    Fop.  6100. 

Slonim,  slo-nim\  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  • 
government  of  Grodno,  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Grodno.   It  has  several  churches  and  schools. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.    Fop.  7500. 

Slooten,  sloo'-ten,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Friesland,  situated  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Stavoren. 
Fop.  2400. 

Slough,  slou,  a  village  of  England,  In  Buck- 
inghamshire, about  2  miles  from  Ascoc-Heath 
and  21  miles  W.  from  London.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Herschel  resided  in  this  village,  and  had  ant 
observatory  there.  Fop.  3425.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Slutsk,  slootzk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  58  miles  S.  from  Minsk. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  schools,  and  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  agricultural  district. 
Fop.  8000. 

Sluys,  or  L'EcLTJSE,  slooss,  a  fortified  town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  24  miles  N.W.  from 
Ghent,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal. 
Fop.  9750.— A  battle  was  fought  off  Sluys  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  on  June  24, 1340, 
in  which  the  latter,  commanded  by  Edward  III., 
gained  a  signal  victory.  The  French  lost  230 
ships  and  30,000  men. 

Smethwick,  sineth'-ik,  a  village  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  3^  miles  W.  from  Birmingham. 
Fop.  13,379,  chiefly  employed  in  metal-foundries. 

Smith,  a  county  on  the  N.  side  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, U.S.  Area.  288  square  miles.  Fop. 
16,460.— Another  in  Mississippi,  U.S.  Area.  615 
square  miles.  Fop.  5000. — Also  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2000.  . 

Smithpield,  smith' -feeld,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous townships  in  the  United  States,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  between  2000  and  12,000.  The 
largest  is  in  Rhode  Island,  16  miles  from  Provi- 
dence. 

Smoleist,  smo'-len,  an  island  of  Norway,  lying 
oft'  the  N.W.  coast,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Chris- 
tiansund.  Ext.  12  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  10.    Lat.  63°  20'  N.    Lon.  8°  E. 

Smolensk,  smo-lensk',  a  government  or  pro- 
vince of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Pskov  and  Tver,  S.  by  Tchernigov,  E.  by 
Moscow,  Kaluga,  and  Orel,  and  W.  by  Vitepsk 
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and  Mohilev.  Area.  21,647  square  miles.  Bene. 
Fertile,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
forests,  yielding"  valuable  timber.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Duna,  the  Dnieper,  the  Oka, 
and  the  Ugra.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  but 
small.  Pro.  Corn,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  to- 
bacco. Swine  are  reared  in  large  numbers,  as 
well  as  oxen,  which  are  used  in  agricultural 
operations  and  as  draught  animals,  but  sheep 
are  not  numerous.  The  horses  of  the  district 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  bees  are  kept  for  the 
sake  of  their  wax  and  honey.  Minerals.  Iron, 
copper,  and  salt.  Manf.  Leather,  glass,  soap, 
candles,  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  carpets. 
Fop.  1,102,076.  Lat.  between  63°  8'  and  66^ 
30'  N.   Lon.  between  30°  30'  and  35°  25'  E. 

Smolensk,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, built  partly  on  two  hills,  and  partly  in  a 
valley  between  them,  watered  by  the  Dnieper, 
which  is  navigable  here,  and  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  250  miles  S.W.  from  Moscow. 
The  part  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  river  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  wall,  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, and  the  northern  part  is  protected  by 
earthworks,  the  whole  of  the  fortifications  being 
encompassed  by  a  ditch.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  two  cathedrals,  several 
churches,  and  monasteries  for  Roman  Catholics 
and  members  of  the  Greek  church,  a  Lutheran 
church,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  It  also  con- 
tains numerous  schools,  including  a  military 
academy,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  house  of 
correction,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  leather,  carpets,  and  soap, 
Pojt>.  16,635.  Lat.  54°  35'  N.  Lon.  31°  50'  E. 
— Smolensk  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  con- 
flict between  the  French  and  Russians  in  1812, 
•when  the  former  bombarded  the  city,  and  car- 
ried it  by  assault.  On  quitting  it  in  their 
disastrous  retreat  a  few  months  after,  the 
French  blew  up  part  of  the  fortifications;  and, 
as  most  of  the  houses  were  of  wood,  about  half 
the  city  was  destroyed  on  these  two  occasions. 

Smyth,  smithc,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia.  Area.  516  square  miles.  JPojj. 
7915. 

Smyrna,  smir'-na,  (Turkish  Ismeer,  is'-meer') 
a  famous  commercial  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  100  miles  S.W. 
from  Constantinople.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  modern  town  is  about  4  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  extends  about  a  mile  along  the 
water,  from  which  it  ijresents  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  The  interior  does  not  correspond 
with  its  apparent  splendour  at  a  distance.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  the 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  wood,  and 
only  one  story  high.  The  bazaars,  though 
they  are  well  provided  with  goods,  are  mean 
and  ordinary-looking  structures.  There  are  two 
very  fine  caravanseras,  with  square  courts  in  the 
interior,  and  which,  being  adorned  with  cupolas, 
are  more  attractive  in  appearcnce  than  the 
other  ]jublic  buildings  of  the  city.  Numerous 
colfee-houses  and  gardens  are  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  and  extensive  ceme- 
teries occupy  portions  of  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Pagus,  The  town  contains  several  mosques 
and  churches  for  Greeks,  Armenians,  Protes- 
tants, and  Roman  Catholics,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  large  barracks,  a  hospital,  and  a  large 
Armenian  academy;  several  journals  are  printed 
in  the  city  in  different  languages.  At  the  east 
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end  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  hill,  called 
Mount  Pagus,  the  summit  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  castle.  Of  the  sumptuous  edifices 
which  rendered  Smyrna  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  Asia  Minor,  scarcely  any  remains 
can  now  be  traced,  although  it  was  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  "seven  churches"  of  the  early 
Christian  periods,  mentioned  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  It  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  raw  silk,  Turkey  cari)ets,  cotton,  and 
the  beautiful  goats'  hair  or  mohair  of  Angora, 
which  is  used  in  several  of  our  finer  manu- 
factures. It  also  exports  a  considerable  quantity 
of  raisins,  figs,  muscadine  wine,  olive-oil,  sponge, 
gums,  nut-galls,  rhubarb,  and  a  variety  of 
drugs,  with  amber,  musk,  and  lapis  lazuli.  A 
great  number  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones  are  also  exported.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  woollen  cloths,  lead,  tin,  glass,  and 
manufactured  silk  goods.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
150.000;  of  whom  80,000  are  Turks,  40,000 
Greeks,  15,000  Jews,  10,000  Armenians,  and  5000 
Franks,  or  natives  of  Western  Europe.  In 
1814  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  city  and  com- 
mitted such  ravages  that  its  victims  were 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  60,000.  Laf.  38^ 
29'  N.  Lon.  27°  5'  E.  Smyrna  is  one  of  the 
seven  cities  that  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.— The  Gulf  of  Smyrna  is  an  Inlet  of 
the  J^gean  Sea,  extending  about  45  miles  inland, 
and  having  a  breadth  of  22  miles  at  its  entrance. 
It  contains  several  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Long  or  English  Island,  about  3  miles 
in  length.  A  railway,  called  the  Ottoman 
Railway,  connects  Smyrna  with  Aidin  in  the 
interior. 

Snaith,  snaith,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  Aire,  18 
miles  S.  from  York.  The  town  contains  a 
parish  church  and  a  free  grammar-school. 
Manf.  Baskets  and  cordage.  J?op.  of  parish, 
12,772;  of  town,  1000. 

Sneek,  or  Snits,  c^wiYs,  atown  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Friesland,  13  miles  S.W,  from 
Leeuwarden.  Marf.  Linen  goods,  earthen- 
ware, and  oil.  The  town  also  possesses  a  large 
trade  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and  timber.  Po». 
7000. 

Sniaitin,  sne'-a-tin,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  situated  on  the  Pruth,  24  miles  S.E. 
from  Kolomea.  It  has  a  castle  and  numerous 
tan-yards.    Fop.  7500. 

Snowdon,  Mountain,  sno'-don,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshii*e.  Height. 
3590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SoANTn,  or  Saunte,  saion'-te,  a  small  district 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Revva  Caunta,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Lat.  between  22°  55' 
and  23°  35'  If.  Lon.  between  73^  4&'  and  74° 
10'  E. 

SoA,  so'-ai,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  near 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.— 2.  A  small 
pasture  island  on  the  W,  coast  of  Sutherlandshire, 
at  the  entrance  to  Loch  Inver. 

SoBKAON,  soh'-ra-on,  a  village  of  India,  in  the 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  Sutlej,  20  miles  N,E. 
from  Ferozepore,  famous  for  the  victory  obtained 
in  its  vicinity  by  the  British,  commanded  by 
Lord  Gough,  over  the  Sikhs,  on  February  lo, 
1816. 

Society  Islands,  so-sie'-tee,  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  so  named 
by  Captain  Cook,  by  whom  they  were  visited  in 
the  year  1769.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group 
are  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Bolabola  or  Bora- 
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bora,  Huaheine,  Raiatea  or  Wietea,  Tahaa, 
and  Mauarua.  The  inhabitants,  climate,  and  1 
produce  are  similar  in  many  respects,  to  those  i 
of  Otaheite,  from  which  island  the  group  ex-  ' 
tends  in  a  N,W,  direction  over  an  expanse  of 
400  miles  i)i  length.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  are  similar  in  their  manners  and  mode 
of  living-,  being  under  the  same  climate,  and 
addicted  to  the  same  superstitions  and  customs. 
Influenced  by  the  instructions  of  missionaries, 
the  chiefs  of  many  of  these  islands,  together 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
relinquished  the  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  professed  their  belief  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  Fop.  Estimated  at  9000. 
Lat.  between  16°  and  18°  S.  Lon.  between 
148°  and  155°  W. 

Sockna,  sok'-na,  a  walled  town  of  Africa,  in  [ 
the  kingdom  of  Fezzan,  300  miles  S.E.  from  | 
Tripoli.'  Pop.  3000.  i 

SocoREO,  so-Tcor'-ro,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in 
New  Granada,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  I 
same  name,  60  miles  S.W.  from  Pamplona,  j 
Fop.  12,000. 

SocoTRA,  so-Tco'-tra,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Oceon,  about  150  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Guar-  j 
dafai.  Area.  Estimated  at  1100  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  and  fertile.  Fro.  Aloes  of 
the  finest  quality,  tamarinds,  tobacco,  and  vari- 
ous fruits  and  gums.  Its  domestic  animals  are 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels ;  civet  cats  and 
vultures  are  found  on  the  island.  Fop.  About 
6000,  consisting  of  two  distinct  races — namely, 
Arabs,  who  have  settled  on  the  island,  and  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  Bedouins,  because 
they  wander  from  one  part  of  the  island  to 
another  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
island  beloiigs  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

SoDEEO,  so-dair'-o,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in 
the  Aland  Strait,  about  30  miles  S.E,  from 
Gafle.  Ext.  7  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  2  miles. 

SOERABAYA.     (See  SOIJRABAYA.) 

SoERKATRA,  Or  SouRAKARTA,  so-er-Tca' -ta,  a 
Dutch  residency,  near  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  Java.  Fop.  400,000.— It  has  a  chief  town  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Solo,  132 
miles  S.W.  from  Soerabaya.   Fop.  10,000. 

SoEST,  so'-est,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, 33  miles  S.E.  from  Munster.  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  other 
churches  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  and  a  large  orphan  asylum.  Man/. 
Linen  and  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  leather, 
paper,  salt,  and  oil.  Fop.  9348. — This  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  is  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  a  painter  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

SoEALA,  so-fa'-la,  a  city  of  E.  Africa,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Mozambique  Channel,  210  miles 
S.W.  from  Quilimane.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  but  since  Mozambique 
became  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, it  has  sunk  into  insignificance.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  still  maintain  a  fort  here. 
Lat.  20°  15'  S.  Lon.  34°  5'  E.— The  Eivee  has 
a  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  only 
for  small  craft. 

Sofia,  or  Sophia,  so-fi'-a,  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  near  the  river  Sell 
Isker,  106  miles  S.W.  from  Nikopoli.  It  has  a 
very  extensive  trade,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
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contains  a  number  of  handsome  baths  and 
mosques,  an  excellent  bazaar,  and  some  good 
khans  or  inns;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  un- 
even, and  dirty.  Fop.  Estimated  at  30,000. — 
Tliis  place  was  founded  by  Justinian  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardica. 

SoHAGPOOR,  so-haj -pour' ,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  districts  Saugur  andNerbudda,  172 
miles  S.E.  from  Saugur.  It  has  a  civil  estab- 
lishment, and  is  the  capital  of  a  territory  with 
an  area  of  3000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  78,225.  Lat.  between  22°  40'  and  23°  40'  N. 
Lon.  between  80°  43'  and  82°  18'  E. 

SoHAM,  so'-ham,  an  irregularly-built  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Cambridgeshire,  situated 
on  the  Cam,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Ely.  It  has  a 
church,  ia  spacious  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
charity-school,  and  some  almshouses.  Fop. 
4278. 

SoHo,  so-ho',  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  con- 
taining some  extensive  iron-works.  {See  Bir- 
mingham.) 

SoiGNiES,  swoin'-ye,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  23  miles  S.W.  from 
Brussels.  Tt  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
contains  a  large  and  ancient  church,  an  orphan 
asylum,  several  convents,  a  college,  a  hospital, 
and  some  large  breweries  and  distilleries.  The 
town  has  a  trade  in  lime.  Fop.  6776. — The 
FoEEST  OP  SoiGNiES  stauds  to  the  S.E.  of 
Brussels,  and  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  6  in 
breadth.  At  its  S.  extremity  is  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

SoissoNS,  swois'-sawng,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  situated  on  the 
river  Aisne,  19  miles  S.W.  from  Laon.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  contains  a  fine  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  a  beautiful  church,  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  St.  Jean-des-Vignes,  a 
college,  baths,  a  castle,  a  public  library,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  theatre,  and  some  plea- 
sant public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne. 
Manf.  Coarse  linen,  stockings,  thread,  leather, 
cordage,  paper-hangings,  and  ropes.  Fop.  10,208. 
—Under  the  reign  of  Clovis  this  place  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom.  That  monarch  made  it 
his  chief  residence  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign. — The  Canal  of  Soissons  connects  the 
Aisne  with  Ourcq  and  the  Marne. 

SoK,  nolc,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  and,  after  a  course  of 
130  miles,  enters  the  Volga  15  miles  from  Sa- 
mara. 

SoLAWi,  so-la'-ne,  a  river  of  India,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ganges  Canal  by  means  of  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£300,000. 

SoLANA,  so-la'-na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Nevy 
Castile,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Ueal,  37  miles 
S.E.  from  Ciudad  Keal.  Manf.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods.    Fop.  4375. 

SoLDAU,  sol'-dou,  a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  on  the 
Polish  frontier,  100  miles  S.W.  from  Konigs- 
berg.   Fop.  2000. 

SoLDiN,  sol'-din,  a  town  of  Prussia,  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Frankfort.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  5500. 

Solent,  The,  so'-lent,  an  arm  of  the  English 
Channel  between  the  S.  coast  of  England  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  18  miles  in  length,  and  about 
3  in  breadth. 

Solesmes,  so'-laim,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
Cambray.    The  town  contains  a  handsome 
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parish  church  and  a  fine  old  Benedictme  abbey. 
Manf.  Cotton  goods,  lawn,  merino,  gauze,  lea- 
ther, and  soap.    Pop.  6000. 

Soleure,  so'-lur  (Ger.  Solothtjen',  so-lo- 
toor/i'),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  same  name,  19 
miles  N.E.  from  Bern.  It  stands  on  the  Aar, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  and  it  contains 
several  good  edifices,  including  a  cathedral,  an 
old  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  several  convents,  a  town-house,  a  mu- 
seum with  a  collection  of  fossils  from  the  Jura, 
a  government-house,  theatre,  arsenal,  barracks, 
college,  and  public  library.  Pop.  5916. — Kos- 
ciusko died  here  in  1817. — The  Canton  has  an 
area  of  255  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
69,263.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle. 

SoLEATAEA,  sol-fa-ta'-va^  a  lake  of  Italy,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  near  Tivoli,  about  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Rome.  It  is  about  500  feet  in 
breadth,  and  contains  several  floating  islets. 
Near  it  are  the  ruined  baths  of  Agrippa. 

SoLEERiNo,  sol-fe-re'-no,  a  village  of  Italy,  in 
Lorabardy,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Mantua,  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrians  on  the  24.th  of  June,  1859, 
when  they  v/ere  defeated  by  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian army  in  the  battle  which  took  its  name 
from  this  village. 

Solikamsk,  sol-i-kamsJc',  an  old  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
102  miles  N.  from  Perm.  It  has  several  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  some  large  salt-works.  Mayif, 
Leather,  copper  and  tin  goods,  and  lace.  Pop. 
4500. 

SoLiNGEN,  sol'-in-gen,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  13 
miles  S.E.  from  Dusseldorf.  It  contains  some 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and 
a  large  commercial  school,  and  is  famous  for  its 
hardware  and  cutlery.  The  best  sword  blades 
and  scissors  in  the  world  are  made  in  this  town. 
Pop.  5600. 

SoLLEE,  sol'-lair,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  15  miles  N,  from  Palma.  It 
has  a  harbour  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  exports  oranges  and 
wine.   Pop.  7000. 

SoLMs,  solmes,  an  old  principality  of  Germany, 
situated  on  the  Lahn,  between  Nassau  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  now  subdivided  into  several 
mediatized  principalities,  belonging  to  different 
branches  of  the  house  of  Solms. 

Soloeea,  so'-lo-fra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  7  miles 
S.E.  from  Avellino.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
parchment,  and  jewellery.   Pop.  5376. 

Solomon  Islands,  or  New  Georgia  Aechi- 
PELAGO,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  principal  are,  Bougainville,  Winchelsea, 
Reimell,  Choiseul,  Guadalcanar,  Ysabel,  or 
Santa  Isabella,  New  Georgia,  Banka,  Malayta, 
and  St.  Christoval.  JDesc.  Volcanic  but  fertile, 
and  covered  with  forests.  Pop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  between  5°  and  12°  S.  Lon.  between  154° 
and  163°  E. 

SoLOE,  so'-lor,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, lying  oft'  the  E.  extremity  of  Flores. 
Ext.  30  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  15 
Tiiiles.   Lat.  8°  22'  S.    Lon.  123°  8'  E. 

SoLWAY  FiETH,  sol'-wai,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  entering  the  land  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  separating  the  county  of  Cumberland 
in  the  former  from  the  counties  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Dumfries  in  the  latter.  It  runs  in- 
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land  for  about  40  miles,  and  diminishes  from 
24  miles  in  breadth  between  St,  Bees  Head  and 
Balmae  Head  to  2  miles  at  Port  Carlisle.  Several 
rivers  fall  into  it. 

Someeset,  sum'-er-set,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.— 1.  In  Maine. 
Area.  3840  square  miles.  Pop.  36,703.-2.  In 
New  Jersey.  Area.  232  square  miles.  Pop, 
22,057.-3.  On  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  1000  square  miles.  Pop.  26,778. — 4.  In 
Maryland.  Area.  500  square  miles.  Pop. 
25,000.— Also  numerous  townships  in  the  United 
States,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Someeset,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Tas- 
mania, or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  watered 
by  several  rivers. 

Somerset,  a  district  of  the  E.  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa,  intersected  by  the  Great  Fish 
River.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal 
crops,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  on  the 
pasture-lands.  Area.  4000  square  miles.  Lat. 
between  32°  16'  and  33°  25'  S.  Lon.  between 
25°  12'  and  26°  35'  E.— Its  chief  town,  of  the 
same  name,  is  60  miles  N.W.  from  Graham- 
Town. 

Someeset,  Noeth,  a  tract  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  British  N.  America,  forming  the  N. 
part  of  Boothia  Felix.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  E.  Parry  in  1819.  Lai.  between  72°  and 
74°  N.  Lon.  between  90°  and  96°  W.— It  has 
Prince-Regent  Inlet  on  the  E.,  while  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Cornwallis  Island  on  the  N.  by 
Barrow  Straits,  from  Prince  of  Wales'  Land  on 
the  W.  by  Peel  Sound  and  Franklin  Strait,  and 
from  Boothia  on  the  S.  by  Beliot  Strait, 

Someesetshire,  sum'-er-set-sheer,  a  maritime 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  N.  by  Gloucestershire ;  E.  and 
S.E.  by  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire;  and  S.  and 
W.  by  Devonshire.  Area.  1636  square  miles. 
Desc.  Diversified,  and  possessing  every  gra- 
dation of  surface,  from  the  bleak  hill  and  bar- 
ren moor,  to  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale, 
and  fen  and  marsh  land  on  the  coast,  on  which 
horses  and  cattle  are  frequently  turned  out  to 
graze  during  the  summer  months.  The  Quan- 
tock  hills  extend  northward  from  Taunton,  and 
descend  into  a  cultivated  vale  of  some  extent. 
Westward,  the  county  is  entirely  mountainous 
and  hilly,  and  is  intersected  by  various  ranges, 
running  from  east  to  west,  from  which  nume- 
rous lateral  branches  radiate.  Along  the  slope 
and  base  of  the  hills,  the  low  land  is  dry,  and 
well  cultivated ;  but  thence  towards  the  coast  it 
forms  a  vast  and  wide-spreading  district  of 
fenny  lands  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marshes ; 
through  the  middle  of  which  runs  an  elevated 
range,  which  separates  them  into  two  great 
divisions.  Mivers.  These  rise  chiefly  in  the 
high  grounds  within  the  county,  and  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  magnitude,  except  the 
Avon,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  divides  the 
county  from  Gloucestershire,  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  county.  The  others  are  the 
Yeo,  the  Parret,  the  Ivel,  the  Tone,  the  Brue, 
and  the  Axe.  The  large  tract  of  land  between 
the  Parret  and  the  Tone  is  called  the  Isle  of 
Athelney,  and  was  the  hiding  place  of  Alfred  the 
Great  when  the  Danes  overran  the  S.W.  of 
England  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Pro.  This  county  has  achieved  a  high 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  agricultural 
produce.  The  plains  are  remarkable  for  their 
luxuriant  crops  of  corn  and  herbage,  supplying 
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not  only  a  sufficiency  for  the  consumption|of  the 
inhabitants,  but  also  a  considerable  surplus  for 
other  markets.  London,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  always  well 
supplied  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs  from  Somer- 
set, together  with  farm  produce  in  great  abun- 
dance. Grazing  and  dairy  farming  occupy  the 
attention  of  farmers  living  in  the  hilly  districts, 
and  butter  and  cheese  of  excellent  quality  are 
made  for  the  London  and  chief  provincial  mar- 
kets. The  best  goose  feathers  for  beds  are 
obtained  from  geese  fed  on  the  marshes.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  cheese  is  made  in  the  S. 
parts  of  the  county ;  and  that  f)f  the  Cheddar 
district  is  said  to  exceed  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Minerals.  Lead  and  calamine,  with  coal,  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and,  iu  various 
parts,  to  the  north  of  the  Mendip  hills.  Besides 
these,  limestone,  paving-stone,  slate,  freestone, 
marl,  and  fullers'  earth,  are  found  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  county.  Manf.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  ot  clothing,  such  as  woollen 
and  silk  goods,  gloves',  linen  fabrics,  and  stock- 
ings. Paper,  glass,  ironware,  and  leather  are 
also  made.  Somerset  is  intersected  by  several 
railways  and  canals,  whu'h  facilitate  its  inter- 
course with  the  adjacent  di^triets.  Po/).  445,000. 
This  county  was  the  scone  of  many  important 
events  in  the  time  of  the  Saxv'ns. 

SoMEESwoBTH,  sum'-eys-wei  tk,  a  township  of 
the  United  States,  New  Hampshire,  33  miles 
from  Concord.  Manf.  Cotton,  and  woollen 
goods.   Fop.  5000. 

SoMERTON,  siim'-er-ton,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Parret,  16  miles  N.E. 
from  Taunton .  It  has  a  church,  a  free  school, 
and  some  almshouses.  Fop.  2206. — Somerton 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  a 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons. — The 
name  of  several  other  parishes  in  England. 

SoMMA,  som'-ma,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  metro- 
politan province  of  Naples,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Naples. 
It  has  a  castle,  some  churches,  and  a  hospital, 
and  possesses  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruits.  Fop. 
7599. 

SoMMA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Lombardy,  4  miles 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  26  miles  N.W.  from  Milan.  Fop.  4601.  The 
Eoraans  were  defeated  here  by  Hannibal,  shortly 
after  his  passage  of  the  Alps. 

SoMME,  som,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  and,  after  a  course 
of  115  miles,  falls  into  the  English  Channel 
between  Noyelles  and  St.  Valery. 

SoMME,  a  maritime  department  in  the  N. 
of  France,  comprising  the  western  part  of 
Picardy,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel;  N,  by  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais ; 
E.  by  that  of  the  Aisne;  S.  by  Oise ;  and  S.W. 
by  that  of  the  Lower  Seine.  Area.  2379  square 
miles.  Dese.  Generally  flat,  but  fertile.  It  is 
divided  into  five  arrondissements,  named  after 
chief  towns:  Amiens,  DouUens,  Montdidier, 
Peronne,  and  Abbeville.  Amiens  is  the  capital 
of  the  whole  department.  Mivers.  The  Somme, 
and  its  tributaries.  Fro.  Corn,  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  apples,  and  cider.  Its  marshes  furnish 
large  quantities  of  turf.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  of  excellent  quality  are  fed  on  the  pas- 
ture lands,  and  poultry  and  fish  are  plentiful. 
Mayif.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  soap,  paper, 
sugar,  and  beetroot.  Fop.  572,64.6.— This  de- 
partment is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Rail- 
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way,  and  by  the  one  which  runs  from  Boulogne 
to  Amiens,  and  thence  to  Criel. 

SoMMEN,  som'-meriy  a  lake  of  Sweden,  15 
miles  E.  from  Lake  Wetter,  in  the  liln,  or 
district  of  Linkoping.  l£xt.  25  miles  long  and 
8  broad. 

SoMMERViLLE,  sum'-er-vil,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4000. 

SoMMiERES,  som'-me-air,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  situated  on  the  Vi- 
dourle,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Nimes.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  yarn,  leather,  and  brandy.  Fop, 
4010. 

SoNDEEBURG,  sun'-der-berg,  a  town  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  island  of  Alsen,  26  miles  N.E.  from 
Schleswig.  It  contains  a  castle,  a  church,  and 
a  hospital,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ship-building. 
Fop.  3300. 

SoNDEEHAiJSEN,  sou-der-hou'-sen,  a  town  of 
Germany,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen,31  miles  N.E.  from 
Gotha.  It  has  a  castle  and  a  gymnasium, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of'  Schwartz- 
burg-Sonderhausen.    Fop.  5818. 

SoNE,  sone,  a  river  of  India,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  joining  that  river  about  20  miles  above 
Patna,  after  a  course  of  465  miles. 

SoNEPORE,  sone'-por,  a  district  of  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  under  British  protection. 
Area.  1467  square  miles.  Fop.  66,000,  \Lat. 
of  centre,  21°  N.  Lon.  84°  E.  It  has  a  chief 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  38  miles  S.  from  Sumbulpoor. 

SoKNENBTjRG,  son' -neyi-hoorg ,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  16  miles 
N.E.  from  Frankfort.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  4000. 

SoNNENBEBG,  son'-nen-hairg,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Saxe  Meiningen,  situated  on  the 
Rothen,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Weimar.  Manf. 
Toys  and  musical  instruments.   Fop.  4000. 

SoNORA,  so-7io'-ra,  the  most  N.W.  department 
of  Mexico,  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.,  and 
having  New  Mexico,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  N.,  the  department  of  Cinaloa  on 
the  S.,  and  Chihuahua  on  the  E.  Desc.  Greatly 
diversified  and  well  watered.  Fro.  Wheat, 
maize,  cotton,  wine,  and  cattle.  Minerals. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Fop.  135,000.  Lai. 
between  27°  14'  and  32°  30'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 107°  30'  and  115°  W.— Also  a  Towif  in 
the  department.  Fop.  6000. — Also  a  River, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  department. 
Length.  About  300  miles. 

SoNSONATE,  son-so-na' -taiy  a  town  of  Central 
America,  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  42 
miles  S.W.  from  San  Salvador.  It  stands  in  an 
extremely  rich  district,  and  contains  some  mag- 
nificent churches.   Fop.  10,000. 

SooLOo  Archipelago,  soo-loo',  a  chain  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  deriving  their 
name  from  Sooloo,  the  principal  island  in  the 
group.  They  extend  from  Borneo  to  Mindanao, 
and  are  comprehended  between  lat.  4°  45'  and 
7°  N.  The  island  of  Sooloo  is  situated  in  lat.  6° 
N.,  lon.  121°  E.,  and  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
12  broad.  Fop.  Not  known.  The  Sea  inclosed 
by  these  islands  on  the  S.,  Borneo  on  the  S.  W., 
Palawan  on  the  N.AV.,  and  the  Phihpnine 
islands  on  the  E.,  is  called  the  Sooloo,  or  j^lin- 
doro  Sea. 

SooiiDA,  soou'-dGy  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
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Hindostan,  formerly  extensive  and  populous; 
but  little  better  than  a  mere  villag-e  since  its 
destruction  by  Hyder  Ali.  It  is  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  the  province  of  S.  Canara.  Lat. 
14°  45'  N.    Loyi.  74P  52'  K. 

SoKA,  so'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  on  the 
Liri,  a  tributary  of  the  Garig-liano,  69  miles  N.W. 
from  Naples.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  the  remains 
of  a  Gothic  castle.   Pop.  12,031. 

SouAU,  so'-rou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Brandenburg,  56  miles  S.E.  from  Frank- 
f(»rt.  Marrf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.  Fop. 
7891.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  through  the  province  of  Silesia. 

SoiiEL,  or  William  Henry,  sor'-el,  a  town  of 
Lower  Canada,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
liichelieu,  or  Sorel  river  witn  the  St.  Lawrence, 
35  miles  N.E.  from  Montreal.  It  has  three 
churches,  large  and  commodious  barracks,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  fort.   Fop.  Not  known. 

SoRKsiWA,  so' -raise' -na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Cremona.  It 
has  several  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flax, 
mustard,  and  other  produce  of  the  surrounding 
districts.   Fop.  8356. 

SoRiA,  so'-re-a,  a  city  of  Sprin,  in  Old  Castile, 
tlie  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Douro,  113  miles  N.E.  from 
Madrid.  It  contains  numerous  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  severrl  hospitals.  Man/.  Silk 
stockings,  leather,  soap,  and  woollen  goods.  The 
town  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Fop.  3372. 

SoRiAN-Q,  so-re-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  7 
miles  S.E.'  from  Monteleone.  Fop.  2830. — 
Another  in  the  Papal  States,  7  miles  E.  from 
Viterbo.    Fo]).  5300. 

SoROCABA,  so-ro-ka'-ha,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  San  Paulo,  45  miles  S.  W.  from 
San  Paulo.  It  stands  in  a  district  in  which 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated.  Fop. 
12,000. 

SoRREi^TO,  sor-ren'-to,  a  maritime  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  19  miles  S.E.  from 
Naples.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  as  being  the  place  where  Tasso  was 
born.   Fop.  11,875. 

SoRUTH,  soroot'y  a  district  of  India,  in  the 
province  of  Guzerat,  with  an  area  of  3300  square 
miles,  and  a  population  unascertained.  Lat. 
between  20°  41'  and  21°  50'  N.  Lon.  between 
69°  58'  and  71°  12'  E. 

SoTTEviLLE,  sot'-veel,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  9000. 

Soudan-,  soo'-dan,  the  name  given  by  the 
Moors  of  Northern  Africa  to  a  vast  tract  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  interior  of  that  continent.  {See 

NlGRITIA.) 

SouLTz,  sooUz,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4J00. 

Sound,  or  Oresound,  sound,  the  strait  or 
narrow  sea  between  the  island  of  Zealand,  in 
Denmark,  and  the  mainland  of  Sweden,  through 
which  vessels  pass  from  the  North  Sea  into  the 
Baltic.  It  is  about  3  miles  across,  between 
Kronborg  Castle  at  Elsinore,  and  Helsingborg, 
on  the  Swedish  coast.  The  Danes  were  wont  to 
exact  a  toll  on  all  ships  that  passed  through  it, 
but  the  Sound  dues  were  abolished  in  1857,  the 
chief  mercantile  powers  of  the  world  having 
agreed  to  remunerate  the  Danish  Government 
by  the   payment   of   £3,500,000,    of  which 
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Great  Britain  paid  £1,125,206.  or  nearly  one- 
third. 

Sour,  Sur,  or  Tsour,  soor,  a  seaport-town  of 
Syria,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Acre.  It  is  situated 
on  the  E.  part  of  a  peninsula,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  maritime  city  of  Tyre. 

SouRABAYA,  or  SoERABAYA,  soo-vu-bai-a,  a 
Dutch  residency  or  province  of  the  island  of 
Java,  lying  along  the  N.E.  coast.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  1,060,000.  The  island  of  Madura  is 
separated  from  this  part  of  the  island  of  Java  by 
the  Strait  of  Sourabaya. 

SouRABAYA,  soo-ra-bi'-a,  a  large  seaport-town 
of  Java,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  and  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  22  provinces,  or  residencies,  into 
which  the  island  is  divided  by  the  Dutch,  some, 
however,  still  being  under  native  princes.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  seashore.  The  river 
separates  the  European  part  of  the  town  from 
the  Chinese  and  the  native  quarter.  The  houses 
are  very  good,  and  some  are  elegant,  particularly 
the  country  seats  of  some  of  the  resident  Dutch 
merchants.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  a 
Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
general  hospital,  a  fine  arsenal,  a  dockyard  well 
furnished  with  all  the  requisite  appliances  for 
the  equipment  and  construction  of  vessels  on  a 
very  large  scale ;  a  mint,  and  large  storehouses. 
Sourabaya  is  situated  on  that  narrow  strait 
which  lies  between  the  islands  of  Java  and 
Madura,  and  is  defended  by  batteries  and  a 
strong  citadel.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  also 
defended  by  detached  forts.  Fop.  130,000.  Lat. 
7°  16'  S.  Lo7i.  112°  44'  E.  When  the  French 
had  possession  of  Java,  the  French  Government 
resolved  to  make  Sourabaya  a  port  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  General  Daendels  expended  large 
sums  in  the  construction  of  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbour,  and  was  proceeding  in 
his  plans  when  the  island  was  taken  by  the 
British. 

South  America.   (See  America,  South.) 

Southampton,  south- hd nip' -ton,  a  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Hampsliire,  and  a 
county  of  itself,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
which  is  bounded  by  Southampton  water  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.,  and  by  the  river  Itchin  on  the  E., 
12  miles  S.W.  from  Winchester.  The  town 
presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the 
water  and  from  different  points  of  view  on  land. 
The  principal  street  runs  from  the  quay  north- 
wards ;  it  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
particularly  handsome  and  spacious.  This  street, 
v/hich  is  known  as  High-street,  is  divided  about 
the  middle  by  an  old  edifice  called  the  Bar-gate, 
resembling  Temple-bar  in  appearance,  w^hich 
once  formed  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into 
the  town  within  the  town  walls.  Southampton 
contains  five  parish  churches, — St.  Michael's, 
All  Saints,  Holy  Kood,  St.  Lawrence's,  and  St. 
Mary's,  St.  Michael's  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
the  square  of  the  same  name,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  side-aisles,  with  a  low 
tower  rising  from  the  centre,  and  terminating  in 
a  fine  slender  octagonal  spire,  which  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  object.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wrio- 
thesley.  There  are  also  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. The  other  pubhc  buildings  are— 
the  assembly-rooms,  a  commodious  theatre,  a 
military  asylum  for  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  well-known  institution  at 
Chelsea;  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1553,  a  diocesan  collegiate  school,  baths,  a  hos- 
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pital  and  dispensary,  a  female  penitentiary,  the 
Jioyal  Yaoht  Club-house,  and  several  charitable 
institutions  and  almshouses.  liesides  tlicse, 
there  are  polytechnic  and  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, with  libraries  and  museums  attached,  a 
tower  built  on  the  site  of  Southampton  castle,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  the  offices  of  the  surveying- 
and  engraving  departments  of  the  Ordnance 
Board.  There  are  various  buildings  of  consider- 
able antiquity  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  Bar-gate,  already  mentioned,  is  a  curious  and 
ancient  fortified  gate-house,  with  a  large  room 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  that  is  used  as 
the  guildhall.  Manf.  Carriages  and  cast-iron 
goods;  the  town  also  contains  extensive  yards 
for  shipbuilding,  some  large  breweries,  and  a 
sugar-refinery,  and  possesses  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  corn,  timber,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. Hemj),  iron,  and  tallow  are  imported 
from  Eussia,  and  tar  and  pitch  from  Sweden. 
Fop.  47,000.  Lat.  50°  54'  N.  Lon.  1°  24'  W. 
— This  place  has  a  regatta  and  annual  races  on 
Southampton  Common.  Jt  is  a  station  for  the 
West-India,  Mediterranean,  East  India,  and 
China  mails,  and  has  steam  communication  with 
all  the  ports  in  the  S.  of  Engrland,  Ireland,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.  By  railway  it  is  connected 
^vith  London  and  the  principal  towns  in  the 
centre  of  England. 

South AMPTO^'■,  the  name  of  several  townships 
of  the  United  States,  wath  populations  varying 
between  1000  and  7000. 

SouTiTAM:pTO]vr,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
"Virginia,  U.S.  Area,.  614  square  miles.  Fop. 
13,000,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  negroes. 

Southampton,  Cou^"TY  of,  the  official  and 
legal  designation  of  the  county  of  England  called 
Hampshire.  Hampshire), 

Southampton  Island,  an  island  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  British  N.  America. 
Little  is  known  about  it.  Lat.  between  62°  and 
66°  N.    Lon.  between  80°  and  87°  W. 

South  Austkalta.    (-See  Australia  South.) 

Southend,  a  village  and  watering-place  of 
Essex,  on  a  declivity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
17  miles  S.E.  from  Chelmsford.  It  has  a  church, 
assembly-rooms,  baths,  library,  and  theatre,  and 
is  the  terminus  of  the  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend  Eailway.  It  also  has  a  long  pier, 
which  extends  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore. 

South-Hams,  a  name  given  to  the  districts 
which  form  the  S.  part  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

South  Kingston,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bhode  Island,  28  miles  S.W.  from 
Providence.  It  has  a  court-house  and  a  gaol, 
and  is  one  of  the  five  county  towns  of  the  Slate 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  which  the  meetings  of  the 
State  Congress  are  held  in  turn.  Manf.  Wool- 
len goods.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Fop.  4000. 

South  Island,  the  name  of  several  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Eastern  Seas. 

South  Molton.   {See  Molton,  South.) 

Southpokt,  a  village  and  chapelry  of  Lanca- 
shire, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  liibble,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Preston.  It  is  visited  in  the 
summer  months  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  and 
contains  three  churches,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  library,  assembly-rooms,  news- 
rooms, and  an  agreeable  promenade.  Fop. 
4765. 

Southvtabk,  south'-icarJc,  a  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  an  impor- 
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tant  suburb  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  Borough,  and,  together  with 
the  adjacent  parishes,  with  which  it  is  united 
by  continuous  ranges  of  buildings,  constitutes 
that  great  division  of  the  metropolis  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Thames.  It  contains  many 
good  streets,  and  is  one  of  the  prinripal  com- 
mercial quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Tlierc  arc 
six  parishes  in  Southwark,  namely,  St,  Olave,  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  St.  John  Horsleydown,  St. 
Saviour,  commonly  called  St.  Mary  Overy;  St. 
Thomas,  and  Christ  Church.  The  borough  of 
Southwark  also  includes  the  parishes  of  Ber- 
mondsey  and  Rotherhithe.  St.  Olave's  church 
is  situated  in  Tooley  Street,  near  the  south  end 
of  London  Bridge,  and  is  a  plain  building. 
Eastward  of  St.  Olave's  is  the  parish  of  St. 
John  Horsleydown,  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  a  grazing-ground  for  horses.  St. 
Thomas's  church  stands  on  the  N,  side  of  the 
street  of  the  same  name.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
a  noble  charity  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
indigent  persons  labouring  under  sickness  or 
accidental  injuries,  originally  stood  on  the  E. 
side  of  Wellington  street,  near  London  Bridge, 
to  the  N.  of  St.  Thomas's  Church.  The  build- 
ing was  purchased  and  pulled  down  in  1862,  by 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company,  who  required  the  site  for  the  extension 
of  their  premises  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 
construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  the  stations 
there  with  that  of  the  London  and  South- 
western at  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  new  hos- 
pital is  being'  erected  on  a  site  in  Stangate, 
opposite  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Near  the 
former  site  of  St.  Thomas's,  on  the  S. 
side  of  St.  Thomas's  street,  is  the  kindred 
institution  of  Guy's  Hospital,  a  great  and 
singular  monument  of  private  munificence. 
It  is  named  after  its  founder,  Thomas  Guy, 
a  citizen  and  bookseller  of  London,  who,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune,  which  he  determined,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  his  76th  year,  to  apply  to  this  bene- 
volent purpose.  St.  Saviour's  Church,  com- 
monly called  St,  Mary  Overy,  originally  belonged 
to  a  nunnery,  founded  by  a  female,  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  endowed  by  her  with 
the  profits  of  a  ferry  across  the  river  at  this 
place,  before  the  erection  of  London  Bridge. 
The  present  church  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
cathedral,  though  of  small  dimensions.  I'he 
tower  in  the  centre  rises  in  three  stories,  the 
walls  being  finished  with  battlements,  and 
adorned  at  the  angles  with  turrets  and  pinnacles. 
Contiguous  to  tlie  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
formerly  stood  Winchester  House,  the  town 
residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1107,  by  Bishop  Gilford, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  London.  It  continued 
to  be  the  abode  of  his  successors  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  forsaken 
for  the  more  agreeable  episcopal  palace  at 
Chelsea.  In  what  is  now  called  Bankside  was 
the  principal  theatre  of  its  time,  called  the 
Globe,  where  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  first 
represented  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  Globe  Alley.  Not  far 
from  St.  Saviour's  Church  is  the  Borough 
Market,  a  spacious  area,  surrounded  with 
stalls,  and  other  conveniences,  for  the 
sale  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  High  Street  was  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  a  court  of  law  and  a  prison,  origiualiy 
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intended  for  the  determination  of  differences 
between  the  king's  menial  servants,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  knight-marshal  of  the  royal 
household.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1842,  and 
the  Marshalsea  court,  together  with  the  Palace 
court,  a  similar  institution,  was  finally  disconti- 
nued in  1819.  Southward  of  the  site  of  the  old 
Marshalsea,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  the  church 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  The  original  building 
was  of  very  ancient  date.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  erected  in  1736.  In  the  old  church, 
Edward  Cocker,  the  celebrated  arithmetician, 
was  interred,  and  also  the  noted  Bishop  Bon- 
ner, who  died  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  1569.  Near 
Stones'  End,  as  that  part  of  the  thoroughfare 
is  called  which  is  between  Newington  Cause- 
way and  Blackman  Street,  in  Horsemonger 
Lane,  is  the  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction 
for  Surrey.  The  Queen's  Bench  prison  is  situ- 
ated at  the  E.  end  of  the  Borough  Road.  Of 
the  other  parishes  belonging  to  Southwark, 
Christ  Church  was  taken  out  of  that  of  St. 
Saviour.  The  present  church  was  erected  in 
1737,  and  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  Blackfriars 
road  leading  from  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  this 
parish  are  several  charity  schools,  a  workhouse 
called  St.  Saviour's  union,  and  some  alms- 
houses. On  the  W.  side  of  Blackfriars  Road, 
Yery  near  the  bridge,  is  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  extensive  museum  collected  by 
Sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  which  now  forms  the 
premises  of  the  Surrey  institution.  The  Surrey 
Chapel,  on  the  E.  side  of  Blackfriars  Road,  is  a 
large  octagonal  building,  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Methodists  by  the  friends  of  Rowland  Hill, 
who  used  to  preach  there.  Farther  to  the 
south  stands  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the 
reception,  maintenance,  and  employment  of  un- 
fortunate females.  In  the  central  point,  where 
the  great  south  roads  from  London,  and  the 
roads  from  Westminster,  Southwark,  Newington, 
and  Lambeth  unite,  stands  the  obehsk,  an  ugly 
and  unmeaning  structure  of  freestone,  erected  in 
1771,  during  the  mayorality,  and  in  honour  of 
Brass  Crosby,  Esq.,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  with  Alderman  Oliver,  for  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate. 
At  the  end  of  Blackfriars  Road,  near  the  obelisk, 
is  the  Surrey  theatre.  Between  the  obelisk  and 
Queen's  Bench  prison,  is  the  school  where  Lan- 
caster first  practised  his  system  of  education. 
St.  George's  fields,  so  frequently  noticed  in 
English  history,  and  which,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  little  better  than  a  continued 
swamp,  have,  since  the  erection  of  Westminster 
and  Blackfriars  bridges,  been  completely  co- 
vered with  streets.  Among  the  buildings  of 
note  in  this  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the 
borough  of  Southwark  are  the  new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the 
school  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  and  the  cele- 
brated lunatic  asylum,  Bethlehem  hospital. 
Of  the  parishes  adjacent  to  Southwark,  that  of 
St.  Mary  Newington  lies  contiguous  to  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  George,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  London  I3ridge.  Bermondsey  parish 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  St.  John's,  St. 
George's,  and  St.  Olave's,  and  by  those  of 
Deptford  and  Rotherhithe  on  the  east.  In 
June,  1881,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fires  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  London  since  the  great 
fire  of  1666,  occurred  at  the  east  end  of  Tooley 
Street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Bridge. 
It  raged,  without  intermission,  for  many  days, 
wlicnMr.  Braidwood,  manager  of  the  fire  brigade, 
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fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  It  is  estimated  that  property  to  the 
amount  of  £1,750,000  was  destroyed  in  this 
conflasrration. 

Southwark,  a  district  of  the  United  States, 
forming  a  S.  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Delaware.  It  contains  numerous  factories  and 
a  large  and  important  United  States  navy  yard 
and  naval  asylum.  Fop.  40,000.  This  place  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  distinct 
from  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia. 

Southwell,  south'-ivel,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Nottinghamshire,  situated  on  the 
little  river  Greet,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Notting- 
ham. The  collegiate  church  forms  the  most 
interesting  object  in  the  town,  and  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  architecture  and  or- 
namentation. The  archbishop  of  York  had  a 
palace  here  in  former  times,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen,  Southwell  also  possesses  a 
house  of  correction  for  the  county,  a  grammar- 
school,  assembly  rooms,  small  theatre,  a  district 
church,  and  some  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
Mayif.  Silk  twist,  lace,  and  stockings.  Fop. 
3469. 

South  WICK,  south' -wik,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

SouTHWOLD,  south' -wolde,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Suffolk,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Blythe,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church, 
the  gaol,  guildhall,  and  some  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  herring  and  sprat  fisheries,  and 
also  in  salt  and  beer.  Fojj.  2032,— In  1672  an 
obstinate  engagement  took  place  in  Southwold 
or  Sole  Bay,  between  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
English  and  French  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Dutch  on  the  other,  during  which  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  was  blown  up  in  his  ship.  The  Dutch 
were  defeated,  and  made  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Holland  pursued  by  the  English. 

SowEEBY,  sou'-er-be,  three  townships  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  8000,  —  The 
largest,  known  as  Sowerby  Bridge,  is  in  York- 
shire, 4  miles  S.W.  from  Halifax.    Fop.  5000. 

Spa,  or  Spaa,  spa,  or  spnvj,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  17  miles  from  Liege.  A 
number  of  its  houses  are  built  of  wood.  Its 
streets,  however,  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
town  contains  some  handsome  public  squares 
planted  with  trees.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  church,  townhall,  barracks,  circus,  baths, 
and  the  Redoubte,  an  edifice  which  contains  a 
theatre,  a  cafe,  and  reading  rooms.  The  ac^a- 
cent  country  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  several 
pleasant  public  walks.  Beyond  this.  Spa  can 
boast  of  little  else  than  its  far-famed  medicinal 
springs  and  baths.  These  waters  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  are  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
They  all  spring  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which 
are  formed  of  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  sili- 
ceous substances.  They  are  all  chalybeates,  and 
act  as  a  diuretic,  having  an  exhilarating  effect 
on  those  that  drink  them.   Fop.  5173. 

Spaccaeorno,  spah'-ka-for'-vo,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse.  11  miles  S.W. 
from  Noto,  on  a  hill  near  the  S.  coast.  It  has 
many  churches  and  convents.    Fop.  7539. 

Spain,  spain  (Sp.  Espana,  es-pan'-ya),ii\va^' 
dom  in  the  S.W.  of  Eiu-ope,  bounded  by  France 
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and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  by  Portugal  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  It  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  is 
separated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees.  Islands. 
The  Balearic  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Iviza.  Political  Divi- 
sions. Spain  IS  divided  into  a  number  of  pro- 
vinces, which  formed  as  many  separate  govern- 
ments under  the  Moors,  or  under  the  Christian 
kings.  The  whole  were  united  under  one 
crown  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century;  but 
the  divisions,  and  even  the  titles  of  the  former 
kingdoms,  which  then  became  provinces,  have 
been  retained  to  the  present  day,  comprising 
Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Granada.  The  old 
provinces  are  Andalusia,  Aragon,  Asturias,  New 
Castile,  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  Catalonia, 
Galicia,  Leon,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Navarra,  and 
the  Basque  Provinces,  namely  Alava,  Vizcaya, 
and  Guipuzcoa.  These  have  been  subdivided 
into  new  provinces,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine, 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Isles,  each 
of  which  groups  forms  a  separate  province. 
Area.  195,927  square  miles,  including  the  islands. 
Desc.  No  country  in  Europe,  except  Switzerland, 
possesses  an  equal  extent  of  mountainous  sur- 
face. The  Pyrenees,  which  form  its  N.E.  fron- 
tier, are  second  only  to  the  Alps,  and  are  con- 
nected with,  or  rather  continued  by,  the  long 
Cantabrian  chain,  which  extends  throughout 
the  north  of  Spain,  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
until  it  terminates  in  Cape  Finistere.  The 
culminating  peaks  of  this  range  are  the  Mala- 
detta,  and  the  Pic  de  Nethou,  which  respec- 
tively attain  an  elevation  of  10,865  and  11,170 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pyrenees 
have  a  steep  descent  on  the  Spanish  side,  and 
are  crossed  by  upwards  of  50  difterent  passes  for 
mules  and  foot-passengers.  Near  the  middle 
of  this  great  range,  about  lo7i.  4°  15'  W.,  a 
secondary  chain  separates  from  it,  and  stretch- 
ing to  the  S.E.  extends,  in  detached  portions 
forming  a  long  and  irregular  curved  line, 
through  the  whole  country,  to  Cabo-de-Gata,  in 
the  province  of  Granada.  From  this  great  range, 
called  by  some  the  Iberian  Mountains,  there 
project  four  other  chains  lying  parallel  to  each 
other,  which  extend  from  E.  to  W.  till  they 
reach  the  Atlantic.  The  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
S.  has  for  its  highest  summit  the  peak  of  Mul- 
hacen,  which  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  Spain, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  11,664  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  interior,  comprising  part 
of  Old  and  New  Castile,  forms  an  elevated  table- 
land, containing  several  towns,  at  a  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  not  usual  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  table-land  may  be  re- 
garded as  comprising  several  plains,  divided 
from  each  other  by  various  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Rivers.  In  each  of  the  valleys  formed 
by  these  mountains,  flows  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Spain,  to  which  the  smaller  streams  are 
tributary.  These  are  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  the 
Guadiana,  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Ebro,  and  the 
Minho.  Spain,  however  is  not  a  well  watered 
country ;  for,  although  the  rivers  are  long,  the 
volume  of  water  which  they  contain  is  small. 
The  Douro  drains  the  N.  of  the  central  table- 
land, and,  in  its  lower  course,  the  N.  of 
Portugal.  The  Tagus  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  peninsula,  and  drains  the  central  portion 
of  the  table-land,  between  the  mountains  of 
Castile  and  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  and,  in  its 
lower  course,  Central  Portugal.  The  Guadiana 
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drains  the  table-land  of  Estremadura  and 
Ciudad  Real  or  La  Mancha,  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir and  its  tributaries  drain  the  whole  of 
Andalusia.  The  Ebro  drains  the  N.E.  part  of 
Spain,  and  has  a  rapid  course;  whilst  the 
Minho  forms  the  N.  boundary  between  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Climate.  Very  dry  except  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  coast.  Zoologi/.  The  bull, 
wolf,  bear,  lynx,  boar,  and  monkey.  The  last- 
named  animal  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibral- 
tar, but  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
S.  parts  sometimes  swarm  with  locusts.  Forests, 
Less  extensive  than  in  any  other  large  country 
of  Europe.  Pro.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  barley  and  oats. 
The  Spanish  hemp  and  flax  are  both  of  the  best 
quality,  and  might,  if  their  culture  were  ex- 
tended, be  made  the  basis  of  very  extensive 
manufactures.  In  Granada,  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  cocoa,  are  raised  to  an  extent  limited 
only  by  the  want  of  capital.  Vines  are  cultivated 
in  every  province ;  in  the  south-west,  near  Xeres, 
are  made  the  well-known  sherry  and  tent  wines  ; 
in  the  south  and  east,  the  Malaga  and  Alicante 
wines.  The  principal  fruits  are  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  and  in  the  warmest  provinces, 
the  pomegranate  and  the  palm.  Mules  are  gene- 
rally used  for  travelling  and  for  conveying  goods 
across  the  mountains,  and,  as  to  horses,  those 
of  Andalusia  are  still  highly  esteemed  for  their 
beauty  and  spirit,  while  those  bred  in  other 
parts  of  Spain  are,  for  the  most  part,  useful  and 
valuable  animals.  The  Merino  sheep  yield 
wool  much  finer  in  quality  and  consequently  far 
more  valuable,  than  that  obtained  from  any- 
other  species.  Minerals.  Abundant ;  they  com- 
prise lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  marble,  and  good 
building-stone.  The  iron-works  of  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon, and  Asturias  have  been  of  great  note  for 
several  centuries.  Precious  stones  are  found 
in  particular  spots ;  and  there  are  indications 
of  coal  mines  in  various  parts,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Salt 
forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  Spain :  it  is 
procured  by  evaporating  sea-water,  a  process  to 
which  the  climate  of  Spain  is  as  favourable  as 
that  of  Portugal  and  Sardinia,  Manf.  Iron 
goods,  earthenware,  linen  fabrics,  canvas,  paper- 
hangings,  leather,  and  silk;  wine  is  also  an  im- 
portant article  of  Spanish  commerce.  If  we 
except  Catalonia,  where  both  silks  and  cottons 
are  made  in  large  quantities,  the  only  manufac- 
tures carried  on  to  any  extent  are  those  of  coarse 
woollen  goods  and  articles  made  of  the  esparto 
rush  or  Spanish  broom,  which  is  woven  or 
twisted  into  mats,  baskets,  shoes,  ropes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  useful  commodities.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  arms,  and  gunpowder 
is  carried  on  by  the  government.  Commerce. 
—Imp.  From  the  Baltic,  corn  and  naval  stores  j 
from  Greece,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Euxine, 
they  are  in  general  confined  to  corn.  The 
others  comprise  colonial  produce,  British  and 
French  manufactured  goods,  and  salt  and  dried 
fish.  Exp.  These  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  wine, 
brandy,  fruit,  olive-oil,  silk,  salt,  cork,  and 
barilla.  The  trade  of  Spain  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  France  and  England.  The  tunny, 
pilchard,  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  valuable. 
Army.  151,668  men,  including  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  The  military  establishments  of 
Spain  were  entirely  new-modelled  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1820.  Navy.  About  113  vessels  of  all 
classes,  carrying  about  1197  guns  and  manned  by 
12,000  sailors  and  some  marines.  The  Spanish 
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navy  suffered  severely  from  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, begun  in  1798,  but  it  has  since  recovered 
itself  in  a  great  measure.  Mel.  The  Roriian 
Catholic.  Gov.  The  Government  of  Spain 
was  long  a  limited  monarchy,  the  people  being 
represented  by  their  Cortes,  or  houses  of  as- 
sembly. But  after  the  union,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, of  the  different  provinces  into  one  kingdom, 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive 
branch  enabled  the  monarch  to  dispense  with 
the  Cortes,  and  to  encroach  on  the  privileges 
of  the  provinces ;  so  that,  on  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  17()0,  there  remained 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  independence  in  any  part 
of  Spain  except  the  Basque  provinces.  Since 
1833,  a  constitutional  form  of  government  has 
been  adopted,  consisting  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch and  two  chambers  of  representatives, 
called  the  chamber  of  peers  or  senators  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  Spain  there  prevails 
a  great  deal  of  aristocratic  pride,  and  a  scru- 
pulous distinction  of  classes.  The  nobility  bear, 
as  in  Britain,  the  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  or 
count,  and  are  styled,  collectively,  "  Titulados." 
The  gentry  are  called  "Hidalgos,"  a  term 
applied  to  all  who  are  of  gentle  birth,  or 
whose  designations,  such  as  doctor  in  law,  or 
doctor  in  medicine,  distinguish  them  from  the 
mass  of  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers. Fop.  15,454,514.  Lat.  between  36^ 
1' and  43°  45' N.  Lon.  between  3°  20' E.  and 
90  21'  w. — The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  are 
Cuba,  Porto- Kico,  and  some  of  the  Virgin  is- 
lands in  the  W.  Indies,  the  Philippine  and  La- 
drone  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Ceuta 
and  some  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Morocco 
in  N.  Africa.— Spain  was  first  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  subsequently  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  the  3rd  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  to  the  Romans.  It  was  completely  sub- 
dued under  Augustus,  after  which  it  enjoyed 
tranquillity  for  nearly  400  years.  This  state  of 
peace  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  barbarians, — the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Alani,  who  took  Spain  from  the  Romans 
about  410,  at  which  time  the  Spanish  kingdom 
of  the  Goths  was  founded.  Christianity  was 
introduced  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century ; 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  8th,  and  they  overran  the 
whole  country  except  the  Asturias.  They  were 
finally  expelled  in  the  year  1492,  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  who  became  king  of  the  whole  of 
Spain  in  1512.  Under  Charles  I.,  afterwards 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Spain  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
reigned  forty  years,  and,  in  1556,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Philip  II,,  who  died  in  1598, 
and  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Philip  III., 
Belgium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Portugal.  Charles 
II.,  the  last  prince  of  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
reigned  from  1665  to  1700  ;  after  which  began 
the  well-known  war  for  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  in  which  the  claim  of  Aus- 
tria was  supported  by  the  grand  alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  allies,  however,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  reigned  in  Spain,  re- 
linquishing the  Belgic  provinces  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  Philip  V.,  the  first  king  of  the 
French  line,  had  a  long  and  turbulent  reign. 
After  him,  Ferdinand  VI,,  a  prudent  prince, 
introduced  various  reforms,  and  maintained 
peace ;  but  dying  in  1759,  his  son,  Charles  III., 
went  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  Peace  ensued 
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in  1763,  and  continued  till  1778,  when  Spain, 
at  first  neutral  in  the  contest  of  Great  Britain 
with  her  North-American  colonics,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  up  arms  against  her,  and  ob- 
tained at  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Floridas  and  the 
island  of  Minorca,  Charles  IV.  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  1788,  and  became  soon  after  a 
party  to  the  coalition  against  republican  France, 
but  Spain  was,  after  Prussia,  the  first  of  the 
great  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  in 
1795.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  the 
cabinet  of  Spain  joined  its  late  opponent,  and 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  abdi- 
cation of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  took  place  at 
Bayonne,  in  May,  1808,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  made  king  of  Spain  in  the  room  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  This  was  followed  by  the  general 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  led  to 
the  immediate  invasion  of  their  country  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of 
the  French  by  the  troops  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
bined with  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  finally  abdicated  in  1814,  and  Fer- 
dinand VII.  was  restored,  but  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  indignation  excited  by  his  tyrannical 
proceedings,  led,  in  the  beginning  of  1820,  to  a 
revolution  of  great  importance,  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes,  as  established  in 
1812,  was  restored,  and  such  salutary  restraints 
imposed  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  seemed 
best  calculated  for  securing  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  1823  Spain  was  again  invaded  by 
French  troops,  under  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
whose  object  was  to  put  down  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  absolute 
power.  They  penetrated  the  country  without 
resistance ;  and  having  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  the 
king  was  given  up  to  them,  and  subsequently 
the  town.  Since  that  period,  there  have  been 
repeated  insurrections  and  civil  wars.  In  1833, 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  queen- 
mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  queen-regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Isabel,  to 
whom,  by  his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  throne. 
On  this  Don  Carlos,  the  late  king's  brother, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown,  when  a  civil  war  ensued 
which  lasted  till  1840.  In  that  year  the  par- 
tisans of  Don  Carlos  were  finally  defeated.  In 
1854  various  insurrectionary  movements  took 
place,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  Spanish  government;  but,  in  the  same 
year,  the  constitutional  government  was  re- 
established, and  the  queen-mother  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  From  that  period  Spain 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  taking  a  higher 
and  more  decided  position  among  the  European 
nations,  notwithstanding  she  has  failed  in  some 
of  her  pecuniary  obligations,  and  has  vainly 
endeavoured,  or  hypocritically  pretended  to  en- 
deavour, to  suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves.  A  war 
broke  out  between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1859, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan  or 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Spain  for  injuries  inflicted  on  her  commerce  by 
the  Riff  pirates.  The  Moors  were  defeated  in 
many  battles,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  In  1862,  Spain,  in  conj  unction  with  France 
and  England,  sent  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to 
obtain  redress  for  wrongs  connnitted  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Juarez  against  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  merchants  resident  in  Mexico,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Solidad  by  which 
the  ends  of  the  expedition  were  supposed  to  have 
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been  obtained,  the  respective  governments  of 
England  and  Spain  withdrew  their  troops  and 
fleets. 

Spalatro,  or  Spalato,  spa-la'-tro,  a  seaport 
of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  98  miles  N.W.  from  Ragusa.  It  stands 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
and  has  a  deep  and  commodious  harbour. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  defensive  works 
and  a  wall,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  some 
church£s,  a  palaee  for  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
a  museum,  several  schools,  and  the  remains  of 
several  Koman  temples  and  buildings,  of  which 
the  palace,  built  by  Diocletian,  is  almost  entire. 
Manf.  Rosoglio,  brandy,  soap,  and  candles. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  large  trade  in  pro- 
Tisions  of  all  kinds,  and  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  Adriatic.  Fop.  10,300.  Lat. 
4:3°  30'  N.  Lon.  16^  26'  E.— Its  ancient  name 
was  Salona. 

Spalding,  sj^aiol'-ding,  a  neat  market-town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  situated  on  the 
AVelland,  which  runs  through  the  town,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  lioston.  It  has  a  church  with  a 
handsome  spire,  several  chapels  for  non-con- 
formists, a  tlieatre,  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  156S,  and  a  town-hall  or  court-house. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  coals,  corn,  malt,  beer, 
and  wool.    Fop,  8723. 

Spandatj,  s/5a?z'-c?o?t,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  tlie  Havel  and  the  Spree,  7  miles 
W.  from  Berlin.  It  has  a  large  workhouse,  and 
a  manufactory  of  fire-arms  belonging  to  the 
Prussian  government.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  hospital,  a  gaol,  which  was  for- 
merly a  castle  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenbarg. 
The  citadel  stands  outside  the  town,  on  an 
island  in  the  Havel.  The  famous  Baron  Trenck 
was  confined  in  this  stronghold  for  some  time. 
Fop.  9397. — This  place  was  taken  by  the  Swedes 
in  1G31,  and  by  the  French  in  lb06.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  Railway. 

Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jagg  de  la  Vega, 
spdn'-ish,  a  seaport- town  of  Jamaica,  10  miles 
S.W.  from  Kingston.  It  contains  a  government- 
house,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  superior  law  courts  of  the  islands. 
Fop.  6000.    Lat.  17°  54'  N.    Lon.  IT  5'  VV. 

Spanish  Town,  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad.    {See  Port  of  Spain.) 

Spartel,  Cape,  spar'-tel,  the  N.W.  point  of 
Africa,  in  Morocco,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Height.  1013  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Sparta,  spar'-ta,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in 
the  Morea,  3  miles  N.E.  from  Mistra.  Its  re- 
mains chiefly  consist  of  a  temple  and  a  theatre. 

Sparta,  the  name  of  numerous  villages  in  the 
United  States, 

Spartanburg,  spar' -tan-berg,  a  district  in 
the  N.  of  S.  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  1036  square 
miles.   Fop.  27,000. 

Spask,  spask,  the  name  of  three  towns  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  6000. 

Speen,  spe7ie,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Berk- 
shire, 2  miles  from  Newbury,  in  which  the  second 
battle  of  Newburv  was  fought,  October  27,  1616. 
Fop.  3300. 

Speight's  Town,  spites,  a  seaport-town  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  situated  on  the  west 
coas*:,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Bridgetown.   It  is 
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a  handsome  town,  and  has  a  spacious  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  13°  15'  N.  Zon. 
59°  4'  W. 

Spencer,  spen'-ser,  the  name  of  two  counties 
in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  Kentucky.  Areii, 
125  square  miles.  Fop.  7000. — 2.  In  Indiana. 
Area.  400  square  miles.  Fop.  14,556. — Also  the 
name  of  several  townships,  none  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Spey,  spai,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Inverness-shire,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Spey,  and,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  100 
miles,  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  E.  of 
Elgin. 

Spezia,  La,  or  Spkzzia,  sped'-ze-a,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  50  miles  S.W. 
from  Genoa.  Its  principal  building  is  a  citadel, 
in  which  Garibaldi  was  confined  alter  his  cap- 
ture at  Aspromonte  in  1862.    Fop.  11,556. 

Spezia,  Gulf  of,  the  ancient  Portus  Lunre,  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  province  of  Genoa.  J£xt.  7  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  6  miles.  The  poet 
Shelley  was  drowned  in  this  gulf. 

Spezzia,  s'pet'-ze-a,  a  small  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Hydra.  Area.  26  square  miles.  Fop.  8000. — 
It  has  a  chief  town  of  the  same  name. 

Spieroe,  spe'-re{r),  an  island  of  Norway,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Christiania.  Lat, 
59^  4'  N.    Lon.  10^  55'  E. 

Spike  Island,  spike,  an  island  on  the  W. 
side  of  Cork  Harbour,  about  one  mile  from 
Queenstown,  Area.  98  acres.  It  is  fortified, 
and  contains  the  principal  convict  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.   Fop.  636. 

Spilimbergo,  spe-lim-bair'-go,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Venice, 
situated  on  the  Tagliamento,  18  miles  N.W. 
from  Udine.    Fop.  3500. 

Spirding,  spir'-ding,  a  lake  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  E.  Prussia,  75  miles  from  Konigs- 
berg.   Ext.  11  miles  long. 

Spires,  or  Spe^er,  speer,  an  ancient  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Spirebach  and  the 
Rhine,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Landau.  The  only 
interesting  building  is  the  old  cathedral,  now 
falling  into  decay,  in  which  several  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  were  buried.  It  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  and  contains  an  old  palace,  a  town- 
hall,  gymnasium,  orphan  asylum,  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  museum  of  antiquities.  Manf. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  wax,  and  vinegar ;  the  town  also 
possesses  some  sugar-refineries.  Fop.  12,810. 
— In  this  city  forty-nine  diets  were  held  at 
difterent  time's ;  and  at  one,  in  1529,  reformers 
presented  a  protest  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
against  the  decree  of  the  diet  in  favour  of  sup- 
porting the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  obtained  for  them  the  designation  of 
Protestants.  On  one  occasion  it  was  the  winter 
quarters  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  residence  of  several  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany. 

Spitalfields,  spit'-al-feelds,  an  E.  suburb  of 
London,  intersected  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  and  forming  the  parish  of  Christ- 
church.  It  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  English 
silk  manufacture,  introduced  by  French  refugees 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685. 

Spithead,  t^pit'-hed,  a  noted  roadstead  for 
shipping  in  the  English  Channel,  situated  be- 
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tween  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
directly  facing  Portsmouth  harbour.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  1000  vessels  in 
safety.  Its  security  has  obtained  for  it  from 
sailors  the  name  of  the  "  king's  bedchamber," 
and  it  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British 
navy. 

Spiti,  spe'-te,3L  district  of  Asia,  in  Little  Tibet, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Sutlej  breaks  through 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Its  villages  are  from 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lat.  between  32°  and  33°  N.  Lon.  between 
78°  30'  and  79°  E. — Also  a  River,  which  forms 
the  W.  branch  of  the  Sutlej,  above  the  Himalaya. 

Spitzbeegen,  spitz-ber'-gen,  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  discovered  in  1553 
by  an  English  sailor  named  Willoughby.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
Greenland,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  East  Greenland. '  The  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  whales,  and  this 
country  has  for  some  time  been  the  common 
resort  of  the  ships  of  different  nations  engaged 
in  the  whale  fishery.  It  was  explored  in  1773 
by  Captain  Phipps.  Lat.  between  76°  30'  and 
80°  4S'  N.  Lon.  between  9°  and  20°  29'  E.— This 
is  the  most  N.  known  land  on  the  globe. 

Splugen  Pass,  sploo'-gen,  a  route  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  between  the  Swiss  canton  of  the 
Grisons  and  Lombardy.  Its  highest  point  is 
nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Spolbio,  spo-lai'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  hill, 
near  the  small  river  Maroggia,  24  miles  N.W. 
from  Rieti.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  the  former  having  a 
front  of  five  Gothic  arches,  supported  by  Grecian 
pillars.  The  castle  is  a  vast  stone  structure, 
surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  built  by  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths.  The  town  also  con- 
tains several  churches,  a  town-house,  a  college, 
an  episcopal  palace,  and  the  remains  of  several 
old  Roman  buildings.  Manf.  Hats  and  woollen 
goods.   Fop.  19,936. 

Spoeades,  or  the  "  Scattered  Islands,"  spor'- 
a-dees,  a  subdivision  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
belonging  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to 
Greece,  and  comprising  the  islands  between  the 
Cycladcs  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  few 
lying  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Eubcea  and  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Archipelago.  They  lie  for  the 
most  part  in  a  semicircle  on  the  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Cyclades. 

Spotland,  spot'-land,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  of 
which  town  it  forms  a  suburb.   Pop.  30,378. 

Speee,  spre,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and,  after  a  course 
of  220  miles,  joins  the  Havel  at  Spandau.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Oder  by  the  Frederick- 
William  Canal. 

Speembeeg,  sprem'-bairg,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  63  miles  S.  from  Frank- 
fort.  Fop.  5091. 

Springfield,  spring' -feeld,  a  post-township 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on 
the  Connecticut,  75  miles  S.  W.  from  Boston.  It 
contains  several  churches,  a  court-house,  and  a 
United  States  arsenal  and  arm.oury.  Manf. 
Linen  fabrics,  railway  engines  and  carriages, 
fire-arms,  and  hardware.    Fop.  15,189.— Also 
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the  name  of  several  other  townships  in  the 
United  States,  with  populations  varying  between 
2000  and  7000. 

Spring-Garden,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
forming  one  of  the  N.  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numerous  factories. 
Fop.  60,000. 

Speottau,  sprot'-toUf  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  situated  on  the  Bober,  38  miles  N.W. 
from  Liegnitz.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
goods.    Fop.  4811. 

Spuen-Head,  spurn,  a  promontory  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Huraber,  22 
miles  S.E.  from  Hull.  Lat  53°  34'  N.  Lon. 
0°  7'  E.  Ravenspur  or  Ravensburg,  the  town 
where  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV., landed 
in  1399,  stood  on  a  piece  of  land  within  this  pro- 
montory which  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  of  the  Humber  and  the 
German  Ocean. 

Squillace,  sque-la'-chai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II., 
on  a  Gulf  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Catanzaro.   Fop.  2938. 

Stabeoek,  sta' -brook,  the  old  Dutch  name 
for  George-town,  British  Guiana. 

Stade,  stad,  a  fortified  town  of  Hanover, 
situated  on  the  Schwinge,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Hamburg.  It  has  a  town-house,  merchants' 
hall,  gymnasium,  orphan  asylum,  and  three 
churches.  Manf.  Flannel  and  woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  hats,  brandy,  beer,  and  cordage.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  large  cannon  foundry. 
Fop.  6400. 

Stadtberg,  stat'-bairg,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Dymel,  19  miles 
S.E.  from  Paderborn.   Fop.  3693. 

Stadthagen,  stat-ha'-gen,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Lippe  Schaumburg, 
22  miles  S.W.  from  Hanover.  It  has  a  castle 
and  a  mausoleum,  the  burial  place  of  the  princes 
of  Lippe  Schaumburg.  Fop.  1913. — A  station 
on  the  Hanover  and  Minden  Railway. 

Staffa,  stdf'fay  a  small  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  celebrated  for  its  basaltic  pillars, 
and  for  its  remarkable  natural  caverns,  about 
6  miles  N.  of  the  island  of  lona,  in  the  bay 
situated  between  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  penin- 
sulas of  the  isle  of  Mull.  Desc.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  oval  shape,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  presenting  an  uneven 
table-land,  terminating,  nearly  all  round,  in 
cliffs  of  variable  height.  The  cave  of  Fingal, 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  is  much  cele- 
brated for  its  size  and  singular  appearance. 
"  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea,"  says 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  "more  magnificent  than 
such  a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by 
ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms 
of  those  which  have  been  broken  off  to  form 
it."  The  height  of  the  cave,  within,  at  the 
entrance,  is  about  65  feet,  but  it  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  the  farther  end  the  roof  is 
not  more  than  40  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  length  of  the  cavern  is  227  feet. 
There  are  other  caves  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  namely,  Mackinnon's,  or  the  Scart  or 
Cormorant's  cave,  the  Clam  Shell  cave,  and  the 
Boat  cave. 

Stafford,  Stafford,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  tlie  capi- 
tal of  the  county,  situated  on  the  Sow,  about 
three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trent,  and  46  miles  S.  firom  Manchester.  The 
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town  is  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  and  con- 
tains two  churches,— St.  Mary's  and  St.  Chad's, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  the  county- 
hall,  the  assembly  rooms,  the  county  infirmary, 
the  gaol,  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  free 
grammar-school  established  by  Edward  VI. 
in  1556.  Behind  the  county-hall  is  a  com- 
modious market-place.  Manf.  Boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  and  cutlery.  Fop.  12,532.  The  earliest 
authentic  mention  of  Staflbrd  is  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  fort 
was  built  here  a.d.  913.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Izaak  Walton,  and  has  a  station  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

Stafford,  a  county  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  297  square  miles.  Fop. 
8555. 

Stafford,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Staffordshire,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  Derbyshire  and 
Leicestershire,  S.E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by 
Worcestershire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire.  Area.  1184  square  miles. 
Desc.  Greatly  diversified  by  barren  moorlands 
and  fruitful  valleys  ;  a  range  of  hills  runs  along 
the  N.W.  border,  spreading  out  towards  the 
N.  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county.  To 
this  bleak  and  hilly  district  in  the  N.  and  N.W., 
the  other  parts  of  the  county  in  the  S.,  middle, 
and  E,,  present  a  striking  contrast,  being  for 
the  most  part  level,  or  only  interspersed  with 
gently  rising  eminences.  Rivers.  These  rise 
mostly  in  the  high  grounds  within  the  county. 
The  chief  are  the  Trent,  with  its;  ributarios, 
the  Dove,  the  Manifold,  the  Hamps,  the  Chur- 
net,  the  Blythe,  the  Mease,  the  Sow,  the  Penk, 
and  the  Tame.  The  Stour  and  Smestal  run 
towards  the  S.  into  the  Severn.  Fro.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  peas,  vetches,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax, 
turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  rape,  and  hay. 
Minerals.  Abundant;  comprising  coal,  iron, 
limestone,  copper,  and  lead.  Many  varieties 
of  marble  are  found  in  the  county,  and  alabaster 
is  obtained  in  great  quantities.  Freestone  of  very 
good  quality  is  also  found,  extensive  quarries 
of  it  being  worked  in  different  places.  Clays 
of  every  description  are  abundant,  and  form  the 
principal  material  used  in  its  potteries.  Manf. 
Various  and  extensive.  The  county  contains 
several  iron-foundries,  blast-furnaces,  slitting- 
mills,  and  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade, 
which  employ  great  numbers  of  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  S.  districts,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  and  mechanics  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware, 
glass,  hardware,  nails,  toys,  and  japanned  goods. 
The  potteries  of  Staffordshire  have  acquired  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  not  only  from  their  vast 
extent,  but  also  from  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  ceramic-ware  produced  there,  and  from 
the  great  improvements  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  by  the  inventive 
genius  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Wedgwood. 
It  was  about  the  year  1760  that  he  began  to 
produce  those  different  kinds  of  ware  which 
are  now  in  universal  demand;  and  a  well 
deserved  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the  services 
he  rendered  to  his  country  by  proving  the 
possibility  of  uniting  beauty  with  utility  in 
objects  of  common  manufacture,  was  rendered 
in  1863  by  the  foundation  of  the  Wedgwood 
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Institute  at  Burslem,  a  building  designed  to 
include  a  school  of  art,  a  museum,  a  free 
library,  and  a  reading  room.  The  manu- 
facture of  glass  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stourbridge.  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  populous  villages  in  its  neighbourhood, 
are  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  locks, 
buckles,  steel  toys,  and  particularly  watch- 
chains;  while  Walsall  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  celebrated  for  buckles  and  clasps.  Vast 
quantities  of  nails  are  also  made  in  many  of 
the  country  parishes.  Wolverhampton  and 
Bilston  produce  a  variety  of  plated,  lacquered, 
japanned,  and  enamelled  goods.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  snuff-boxes, 
shoes,  and  hats.  Tin  and  brass  are  among 
the  productions  of  Staffordshire;  and  there 
are  several  smelting  and  brass-works  near  the 
copper-mines.  The  cotton  manufactures  are 
very  considerable ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is 
also  made  from  brine  obtained  from  salt  springs. 
The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent; 
as  well  as  the  tape  manufacture.  The  trade  of 
the  county  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
extensive  system  of  inland  navigation  by 
means  of  canals  which  at  once  connects  this 
county,  not  only  with  the  metropolis,  but  with 
the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Humber,  and 
the  three  corresponding  ports  of  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, and  Hull.  It  is  also  intersected  by 
numerous  railways.  Fop.  746,943.  This  county 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Staines,  stains,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the  Thames,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  granite  bridge,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute.  Manf.  Mustard  and  beer.  Fop, 
2600. 

Stainton",  stain' -touy  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  with  populations  varying 
between  150  and  3000. 

Stalbridge,  stdl'-bridj,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Stour,  17  miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester. 
The  town  contains  a  large  and  ancient  church, 
a  chapel  for  Independents,  an  old  market  cross, 
and  a  free  school.   Fop.  5681. 

Staleybridge,  stai'-le-bridj,  a  market-town 
and  chapelry  of  England,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  7  miles  E.  from  Man- 
chester. The  town  contains  several  churches, 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  numerous 
schools,  and  a  market-house,  built  in  1831. 
Manf.  Principally  cotton  fabrics,  but  woollen 
goods,  articles  in  brass  and  iron,  and  machinery 
are  also  made.  Fop.  24,921. — It  has  a  station 
on  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

Stalimene.    (See  Lemnos.) 

Stamford,  stam'ford,  an  ancient  and  con- 
siderable market-town  and  borough  of  England, 
in  Lincolnshire,  situated  on  the  Welland,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of 
Rutlandshire  and  Northamptonshire,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Peterborough.  One  of  its  parishes 
is  in  Northamptonshire,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the 
Lincolnshire  side  of  the  river.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  All  Saints'  church,  the  churches 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  and  two  others, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town- 
hall,  a  theatre,  a  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1530,  a  blue-coat  school,  an  infirmary,  some  hos« 
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pitals  and  almshouses,  a  museum  in  connexion 
with  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  pubhc 
library,  baths,  and  assembly-rooms.  Stamford 
formerly  contained  several  monastic  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  is  related  by  tradition  to  have  been, 
at  one  time,  the  scat  of  a  university.  The  Wel- 
land  is  crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  and  barges.  Mavf.  Beer  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses a  large  trade  in  malt  and  corn.  Fop. 
80-17. — This  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of 
the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

Stamford,  a  township  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Upper  Canada,  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Falls  of  Niagara. 

Stamford,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  with  a  population  above 
6000. 

Stanco,  s/aw'-A:o,  a  small  island  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago.    {See  Cos.) 

Stanford,  stan'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Stanford,  the  capital  of  Lincoln  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.  It  has  a  court-house  and  a 
gaol.  Fop.  7000. — 2.  A  town  in  Duchess  county. 
New  York,  U.S.,  16  miles  from  Poughkeepsie. 
Fop.  2200. 

Stanisilawow,  stan'-is-law-ow,  a  fortified  town 
of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of 
the  same  name,  70  miles  S.E.  from  Lemberg. 
It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  several  churches  for 
Koman  Catholics,  members  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  Armenians.   Fop.  11,864. 

Stanley,  atdn'-le,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  2  miles 
N.E.  from  Wakefield.  It  contains  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  for  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Fop.  8237.— The 
name  of  several  other  townships  in  England 
and  Scotland,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Stanley,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  N. 
Carolina.    Area.  353  square  miles.    Fop.  7801. 

Stan  STEAD,  stun' -steel,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000,  distinguished  in  some  cases 
by  difierent  affixes  and  prefixes. 

Stanton,  std)L'-to7i,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  of  England,  with  populations  varying 
between  100  and  2000,  all  distinguished  by 
various  affixes, 

Stanz,  stautz,  a  well-built  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  6miles  S.E. 
from  Lucerne.  It  has  a  town-hall,  with  a  series 
of  portraits  of  historical  personages,  a  handsome 
church,  a  monastery,  an  arsenal,  and  an  orphan 
asylum ;  and  in  the  market-place  there  is  a 
statue  of  Arnold  Von  Winkelreid,  who  was  born 
here.  There  is  also  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  massacred  by  the  French  in 
1793.    Fop.  2028. 

Stapleford,  stai' -pel- ford,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Stapleton,  stai' -pel-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2000. 

Staraia  Kussa,  sta-ra'-ia,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  situ- 
ated on  the  Polista,  or  Lovat,  to  the  S.  of  Lake 
Ilmen,  140  miles  S.E.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It 
has  an  imperial  palace,  and  extensive  salt  works. 
Fop.  8700. 

Staegard,  New,  star'-gart,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
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in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the 
Ihna,  21  miles  S.E.  from  Stettin.  Matif, 
Woollen  goods,  soap,  and  tobacco.  There  are 
also  some  breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  town, 
which  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  contains  four 
churches,  an  old  town-house,  and  several  hos- 
pitals. Fop.  12,207.  This  place  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Stettin.  Also  the  name  of 
some  other  towns  in  Prussia  and  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Stark,  stark,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Area.  587  square  miles.    Fop.  42,978. 

Starkenbach,  sfar'-ken-bak,  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  56  miles  N.E.  from  Prague. 
Fop.  2500. 

Starkenburg,  star'-ken-boorg,  a  province  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maine.   Fop.  322,741. 

Starodub,  sta'-ro-dooh,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Tchernigov,  situ- 
ated on  the  Babinza,  100  miles  N.E.  from  Tcher- 
nigov. It  contains  several  churches.  Manf, 
Leather,  and  articles  in  copper.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  large  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  tallow, 
timber,  and  honey.   Fop.  9000. 

Start  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  9^  miles 
S.E.  from  Dartmouth.  It  has  a  revolving  light 
204  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Staten  Island,  stdt'-en,  an  island  of  the 
United  States,  which  forms  Richmond  county, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  about  10  miles  S.  from 
New  York.  Area.  75  square  miles,  Desc.  Hilly 
and  fertile,  with  iron-mines  in  the  interior,  and 
several  fishing  villages  along  the  coast.  Fop^ 
15,061.  —  There  is  daily  communication  by 
steamboats  between  this  place  and  New  York. 

States  of  the  Church,  Papal  or  Pon- 
tifical States,  a  country  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  Tuscany,  on  the  N.  by  the  Marches 
(a  district  including  the  old  Papal  delegations  of 
Ancona,  Fermo  and  Ascoli,  and  Macerata  and 
Camerino,  with  the  province  of  Perugia,  all  of 
which  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke,  and  were 
received  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
November,  1860),  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Naples, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Area.  4555  square  miles.  Folitical  Dicisions, 
In  1832  the  state  was  divided  into  twenty  pro- 
vinces, of  which  seven,  including  the  district  in 
which  Rome  stands,  were  termed  legations,  and 
were  governed  by  a  cardinal,  while  the  remain- 
der were  called  delegations,  and  were  placed 
under  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church  inferior 
in  rank  to  cardinals.  The  capital  and  its  dis- 
trict is  called  Roma  and  Comarca.  The  names 
of  the  legations  are  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli, 
Ravenna,  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and  Velletri.  The 
delegations  are  Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino, 
Fermo,  Ascoli,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Civita  Vecchia,  Orvieto,  Frosinone,  and  Bene- 
vento.  Of  these  all  the  legations  except  those 
of  Roma  and  Comarca,  and  Velletri,  and  the 
delegations  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino, 
Fermo,  Ascoli,  and  Perugia,  have  revolted  from 
the  Papal  government,  and  the  superficial  area 
under  the  sway  of  the  Pope  has  been  diminished 
to  its  present  extent  by  the  loss  of  88S0  square 
miles  of  territory.  Desc.  Diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  In  the  S.Vv^  it 
includes  the  undulating  plain  called  the  Cara- 
pagna  di  Roma,  which  terminates  in  the  S.  in 
the  Pontine  marshes,  Bivers,  The  Tiber  and 
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its  tributaries.    Lakes.  Albano,  Bolsena,  and 
Brac'ciano.  Climate.  Greatly  varied  by  situation  : 
cold  in  the  mountains,  and  mild  in  the  plains. 
In  the  Campagna  of  Kome,  the  fatal  miasma 
which  rises  from  the  marshes  drives  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  at  night  into  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.   Pro.  Wheat,  maize,  hemp, 
wine,  oil,  pulse,  and  tobacco.   Sugar,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and 
chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food 
among  the  lower  orders.  Large  herds  of  cattle, 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  horses,  are  reared  in  the 
plains,  and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
forests  of  the  Apennines.   Minerals.  Iron,  lead, 
Sulphur,  alum,  and  vitriol ;  salt  is  made  in  the 
lagoons.   Manf.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  the  large  cities,  and  comprise  silk 
goods,  gloves,  leather,  paper,  iron  and  glass 
wares,  strings  for  musical  instruments,  soap, 
cordage,  cream  of  tartar,  glue,  and  crape.  The 
commerce  is  limited,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  states.    The  fisheries  on  the 
coast  are  mostly  conducted  by  the  Neapolitans. 
The  Fope.  This  sovereign,  according  to  the 
ancient  canon  law,  is  the  supreme,  universal, 
and  independent  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  invested  with  sovereignty  over 
all  Christian  sovereigns,  communities,  and  indi- 
viduals.  He  has  the  title  of  Holy  Father  and 
Holiness,  and  is  elected  at  every  vacancy  from 
among  the  cardinals,  each  of  whom  is  styled  His 
Eminence.    Every  nation  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic religion  has  a  cardinal  for  its  protector. 
Previous  to  the  7th  century,  the  popes  were  only 
bishops  of  Kome,  and  the  basis  of  their  temporal 
power  was  laid  by  the  successive  grants  of 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperor  Henry  HI. 
of  Germany.    It  was  not  consolidated,  however, 
until  the  IGth  century.    Education.  This  is  con- 
ducted in  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
schools.    The  instruction  is  of  inferior  kind, 
and  no  general  provision  is  made  for  that  of  the 
lower  orders.    The  universities  were  seven  in 
number,  namely  Bologna,  which  is  the  most 
celebrated,  Rome,  Perugia,  Ferrara,  Camerino, 
Urbino,  and  Macerata.    Of  these  the  university 
at  Rome  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  Papal  States,  as  the  provinces  in 
which  the  rest  are  situated,  no  longer  form  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Pope.    Inliah.  Trade 
and  manufactures  are  little  encouraged,  and  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  is  excessive.  The 
numerous  holidays  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
great  impediments  to  the  exertions  of  industry, 
and  the  number  of  young  sturdy  beggars  who 
stroll  about  as  pilgrims,  instead  of  augmenting 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by  their  industry,  lie 
as  a  dead  weight  on  their  fellow-subjects.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  are  to  be  found  people  more 
wretched  than  those  Avho  arc  under  the  tem- 
poral government  of  the  Pope.   Army.  Small, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Papal  guards  and  a  few 
regiments  of  Swiss.    JSavy,  Small,  Comprising 
a  few  steamers  and  gunboats.     Gov.  An  ab- 
solute elective  monarchy.    The  Pope  is  chosen 
by  the  college  of  cardinals  out  of  their  own 
body,  and  is  also  a  temporal  sovereign.  Fop. 
About  700,000.    Lat.  between  41°  12'  and  43°  N . 
Lon.  between  11°  26'  and  13°  36'  E.— In  1791 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French,  and  in  1798  they  overturned 
the  ancient  Papal  government,  and  formed  the 
S.  part  of  the  Pope's  dominions  into  a  republic, 
styled  the  Roman  Republic,  under  the  direction 
of  five  consuls.  They  obliged  Pope  Pius  VI,  to 
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remove  from  Rome,  first  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afierwards 
to  Grenoble,  in  France.  He  was  subsequently 
taken  to  Valence,  where  he  died  in  1799.  The 
Papal  dominions  were  restored  to  Pius  VII.  in 
1801,  but  in  1808  Napoleon  I.  annexed  the  N. 
portion  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  S.  part 
to  the  French  empire :  in  1814,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  Avignon,  all  these  territories 
were  again  restored  to  the  Pope.  In  1847,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  established  a  constitutional  parliament, 
but  the  revolution  of  the  following  year  over- 
turned it.  He  was  then  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  disguise,  and  retreated  to  Gaeta,  but 
in  1849  he  was  enabled  to  return  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  French  army  under  Marshal  Ou- 
dinot,  who  captured  the  city  after  a  brave  and 
resolute  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, commanded  by  Garibaldi  and  other 
Italian  patriots.  From  that  time  imtil  the 
close  of  the  year  1866,  when  the  French  army 
of  occupation  evacuated  the  city,  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  was  maintained  principally  by 
foreign  soldiers.  At  the  present  date  (Oct. 
1867),  a  large  body  of  well-armed  insurgents 
commanded  by  Menotti  Garibaldi  are  upon  the 
Roman  frontier,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
short  time  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
will  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

Staunton,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia,  100  miles 
N.VV.  from  Richmond.    Fop.  4000. 

Staunton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
600. 

Stavanger,  sta-vang'-ger,  an  old  seaport-town 
of  Norway,  on  the  Bukke  Fiord,  98  miles  S. 
from  Bergen.  Fop.  11,717.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway.  Area,  3530  square  miles.  Fop. 
91,539. 

Stately,  two  parishes  of  England.  1.  In 
Derbyshire,  4  miles  N.E.  from  Chesterfield. 
Fop.  10,422.  This  has  a  station  on  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway. — 2.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  3  miles  S.W.  from  Boroughbridge. 
Fop.  343. 

Stayerton,  stai'-ver-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1200. 

Stavropol,  stav'-ro-pol,  a  town  of  Russia  in. 
Europe,  situated  on  the  Volga,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Simbu'sk,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Simbirsk. 
Fop.  3600. 

Stavropol,  a  large  government  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Caucasus  range, 
and  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks and  Astrakhan  on  the  N.,  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Black  Sea  on  theW.  Area.  40,196 
square  miles.  Fop.  562,317.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Hither  Circassia,  or  Cis-Caucasia.  Its 
chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a 
head  stream  of  the  Hala-uss  river,  300  miles 
S.W.  from  Astrakhan.  It  contains  several 
churches,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  Manf. 
Leather  and  soap.  Fop.  16,035. 
Stavros,  stav'-ros,  a  village  of  Turkey  in 
■  Europe,  38  miles  N.E.  from  Saloniki,  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle. 

Steenkerke,  or  Steenkirk,  stain'-kerk,  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
13  miles  N.E.  from  Mons.  Fop.  1050.  It  is 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  French, 
1692. 
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Steep-Holmes  Island,  steep  homes,  a  rocky 
island  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  10  miles  iS.E.  from  Car- 
diff. It  has  a  circumference  of  about  2  miles, 
and  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  priory. 

Stein,  stine,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Sehaflfhausen,  situated  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  15  miles  W. 
from  Constance.   Fop.  1399. 

Steinach,  sti'-nak,  the  name  of  two  small 
rivers  of  the  W.  of  Germany. 

Steinach,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Ger- 
many, neither  with  a  population  above  2400. 

Stein-am- Angee,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Eisenburg,  66  miles 
S.W.  from  Raab.    Fop.  4100. 

Steinau,  sti'-nou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Si- 
lesia, situated  near  the  Oder,  34  miles  N.W. 
from  Breslau.  Fop  2760.— Another  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  27  miles  N.E.  from  Hanau.   Fop.  2734. 

Steinbach,  stine'-bak,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  tliem  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000. 

Steinheim,  stine'-himey  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2100. 

Stekene,  stek'-en,  a  market-town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  18  miles  N.E. 
from  Ghent.  Manf.  Leather,  earthenware,  and 
bricks.    Fop.  4900. 

Stelvio  Pass,  sfel'-ve-o,  a  pass  in  the  Ehretian 
Alps,  which  leads  from  Glurns  in  the  Tyrol  to 
Bormio.  Height.  9100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  the  loftiest  carriage-route  in 
Europe,  and  was  opened  in  1824. 

Stendal,  sten'-dal,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Uchte,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Magdeburg.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather.  Fop. 
8079. 

Stephen's,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Stephenson,  a  county  in  the  United  States, 
New  York.  Area.  536  square  miles.  Fop. 
25,112. 

Stepney,  siep-ne,  a  large  and  populous  pa- 
rish and  suburb  of  London,  included  in  the  bo- 
rough of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  about  2  miles  E. 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  parish  com- 
prises the  hamlets  of  Mile  End  New  Town  and 
Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  part  of  the  hamlet  of 
Ratclifif.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  is 
the  head  of  a  poor-law  union.  Fop.  98,836. — 
It  has  a  station  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Railway. 

Sterling,  ster'-Ung,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000. 

Steelitamask,  ster-li-ta-mask',  a  town  of 
Eussia  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Orenburg, 
142  miles  N.E.  from  Orenburg,  Fop.  3500. — 
A  shower  of  meteoric  stones  fell  here  in  1824. 

Sternberg,  stern'-bairg,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Olmutz.  Manf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  11,000. 
— The  name  of  several  towns  in  Germany,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Stettin,  stet-tin',  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
the  capital  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  Oder, 
about  35  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  79  miles 
N.E.  from  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  called  Fort  Prussia 
and  Forts  William  and  Leopold.  The  town  is 
entered  by  several  gates,  and  contains  many 
squares,  a  castle,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
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Dukes  of  Pomerania,  five  churches,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  government-house,  arsenal, 
barracks,  hospitals,  exchange,  theatre,  and  a 
public  library.  The  government  offices  are  iu 
the  castle.  It  has  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a 
gymnasium  or  high  school,  with  a  museum,  li- 
brary, and  observatory  in  connexion  with  it. 
There  are  also  several  other  seminaries.  Manf, 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap, 
and  tobacco ;  but,  above  all,  ships'  anchors, 
many  of  which  are  exported  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  ships  and  boats  built  here,  for  the 
fisheries  and  coasting  trade  of  the  Baltic  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  large  annual  fair, 
and,  after  Dantzic,  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  Fop.  64,431. — Stettin  fell, 
in  1806,  without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  but  it  was  retaken  in  1813. — It  is 
connected  with  Berlin  by  railway. 

Stettin-Haff  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Oder, 
called  the  Divernow,  immediately  N.  of  Stettin. 
Area.  200  square  miles.  It  receives  several 
rivers,  and  has  communication  with  the  Baltic 
by  three  outlets,  the  Swine,  the  Peene,  and  the 
Divernow. 

Steuben,  stu'-hen,  the  name  of  two  counties 
in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  New  York.  Area. 
1400  square  miles.  Fop.  66,690,-2.  In  Indiana. 
Area.  324  square  miles.    Fop.  10,374. 

Steubenville,  stu'-ben-vil,  a  well-built  town 
of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  situated  on  the  Ohio,  120  miles 
N.E.  from  Columbus.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  glass,  paper,  iron  and  brass  wares, 
machinery,  cordage,  and  copperas.   Fop.  6154. 

Stewart,  stu'-art,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.— 1.  In  Georgia.  Area.  683  square  miles. 
Fop.  13,422.-2.  In  Tennessee.  Area.  1400 
square  miles.   Fop.  10,000. 

Stewart  Islands,  a  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. — Also  an  island  of  New  Zealand,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island, 
and  sometimes  called  South  Island,  or  New 
Leinster. 

Stewarton,  stu'-art-ion,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  Ayrshire,  5  miles  N.  from  Kilmarnock.  The 
town  contains  several  churches  for  episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians  of  different  denominations. 
Independents,  and  members  of  the  free  church, 
a  town-house,  a  gaol,  and  some  schools  and 
libraries.  Manf.  Scotch  bonnets,  linen  goods, 
spindles,  and  clock-work  in  steel,  tartans,  car- 
pets, worsted,  and  regimental  caps.  Fop. 
3145. 

Steter,  stire,  a  pretty  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Austria,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Steyer  and  Ens,  19 
miles  S.  from  Lintz.  Manf.  Cotton,  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  but  chiefly  iron  goods,  fire-arms,  and 
cutlery,  which  are  said  to  give  employment  to 
above  12,000  men  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.  Fop.  10,414. 

Stiernoe,  steer -ne(r),  two  islands  of  Norway, 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  Skager-Rack,  and  the 
other  off"  the  coast  of  Finmark,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Alten  Fiord,  between  Altengaard  and 
Hammerfest. 

Stigliano,  steel-ye-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  BasUicata,  27  miles 
S.E.  from  Potenza.    Fop.  5116. 

Stillwater,  stil'-waw-ter,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  20  miles  N.  from  Albany.  Fop. 
3000.— A  British  force  under  General  Burgoyne 
surrendered  here  to  the  American  troops,  in 
1777. 
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Stillwater,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Ohio,  which  enters  the  Great  Miami. 

Stilton,  stil'-ton,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  12  miles  N.W.  from  the  town 
of  Huntingdon.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  well- 
known  kind  of  cheese,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  now  made  in  Leicestershire.   Fop.  724. 

Stirling,  stir -ling,  an  ancient  town  of  Scot- 
land, the  chief  town  of  Stirlingshire,  irregularly 
built  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  a  rock,  the  preci- 
pitous end  of  which  towards  the  W.  is  occupied 
by  the  castle,  31  miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 
The  street  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  broad 
and  spacious,  but  the  other  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  irregular.  The  suburbs, 
or  new  town,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity, 
are,  however,  well  built,  and  contain  several 
good  streets  and  handsome  houses.  The  old 
church  near  the  castle  has  been  divided  into  two 
parish  churches,  called,  from  their  relative  posi- 
tions, the  East  and  West  kirks.  The  part  occu- 
pied by  the  former  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  erected  partly  by  Cardinal 
Beaton;  but  the  part  called  the  West  kirk  is  a 
structure  of  much  older  date,  and  in  a  ruder 
style  than  the  Gothic.  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
was  crowned  in  this  church.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  the  North  church,  and  several 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians  of  different 
denominations,  members  of  the  free  church, 
episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and 
Independents.  The  town  also  contains  several 
hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  a  town-house, 
surmounted  by  a  spire  120  feet  high,  a  gaol,  a 
hall  for  the  circuit  and  sheriff  courts,  and 
the  Athenaeum,  which  contains  a  reading-room 
and  a  public  library.  There  are  also  a  gram- 
mar-school and  other  endowed  schools,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  corn  exchange,  and  several 
ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Manf,  Cotton 
and  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  ropes,  malt, 
leather,  and  soap.  Dyeing  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  timber,  and 
coal  are  imported.  Pojy.  of  town,  10,276 ;  of  par- 
liamentary borough,  13,714.  Stirling  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
town's  charters  was  granted  by  King  Alexander 
I.,  and  is  dated  at  Kincardine,  the  18th  of 
August,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to 
say,  in  1120  a.d.  The  castle  is  supposed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  the  Romans,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  9th  century  there  are  no  accounts 
of  it.  During  the  Danish  invasion,  in  1009,  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Scottish  army.  It 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
English  and  Scots ;  and  it  was  once  held  by  the 
English  for  ten  years,  until  it  was  retaken  by 
Robert  Bruce  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
It  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  in  1333,  and  taken  by  General  Monk  in 
1651.  The  army  of  the  Pretender  laid  siege  to 
it  without  success  in  1746.  Adjoining  to  the 
parliament-house  built  by  James  III.,  is  the 
chapel  royal,  erected  by  the  same  king,  and  now 
used  as  an  armoury.  The  palace  built  by  James 
V.  and  his  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  has 
been  converted  into  barracks.  The  castle  is 
commanded  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  deputy- 
governor,  fort-major,  and  three  subalterns.  It 
is  one  of  the  four  Scottish  forts  which,  by  the 
Articles  of  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  are  always  to  be  kept  in  repair.  The 
town  is  connected  by  railway  with  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Perth. 

Stirlingshibe,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
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on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Clack- 
mannan, on  the  E.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Linlithgowshire,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Dumbarton,  Area.  462 
square  miles.  Desc.  Agreeably  diversified  with 
mountains,  hills,  and  plains,  and  covered  in 
many  parts  with  extensive  woods  and  planta- 
tions. A  broad  plain  stretches  from  the  Water 
of  Avon  towards  the  N.W.,  and  is  terminated 
by  the  Grampian  Hills  and  Ben-Lomond.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Forth,  and  includes  tlie  carses 
or  valleys  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  pro- 
duce the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The  central 
and  southern  districts  are  partly  mountainous 
and  partly  level  and  fertile,  the  former  being  oc- 
cupied for  the  most  part  by  the  Campsie  Hills. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Forth,  the  Carron, 
the  Bannockburn,  which  falls  into  the  Forth, 
the  Endrick,  the  Blane,  and  the  Kelvin.  Lakes. 
Loch  Lomond  on  the  W.  borders  of  the  county. 
A  navigable  canal  which  connects  the  Firth  of 
Forth  with  the  Clyde,  is  partly  in  Stirlingshire, 
Pro.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  oats,  turnips, 
and  clover.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed 
for  the  Falkirk  cattle-fairs.  Minerals.  There 
are  few  districts  in  Scotland  that  abound  more  in 
minerals  of  various  Icindsthan  this  county ;  and 
the  abundance  of  coal  in  particular  has  given 
rise  to  many  important  branches  of  manufacture. 
There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  ironstone,  free- 
stone, and  limestone ;  and  mines  of  more  valu- 
able minerals  have  been  discovered,  including 
silver,  copper,  cobalt,  andlead,someof  which  have 
been  worked  to  a  limited  extent.  Manf.  Carpets, 
tartans,  shalloons,  blankets,  serges,  chemicals, 
and  paper.  There  are  also  cotton-mills,  foundries, 
dye-works,  and  distilleries  in  all  parts  of  the 
district.  Pop.  91,926.  Stirlingshire  is  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.  In  the  early  ages  it 
was  a  subject  of  constant  contention  between 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  Near  Bannockburn  was 
fought,  in  1314,  the  famous  battle  between 
Robert  Bruce  and  Edward  II.,in  commemoration 
of  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  on  a  hill 
which  overlooks  the  field.  The  castle  of  Stir- 
ling has  frequently  sustained  the  longest  sieges 
recorded  in  the  Scotch  annals.  Railways  to 
Perl\  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  intersect  the  E. 
portion  of  the  county. 

Stockach,  stok'-ak,  a  walled  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Con- 
stance. Manf.  Woollen  goods.  Pop.  1715. 
The  Austrians  defeated  tlie  French  in  a  battle 
before  this  town,  in  1799. 

Stockbridge,  stok'-hridj,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

Stockbridge,  a  small  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  river  Areton 
or  Lest,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Winchester.  It 
contains  a  parish  church  and  a  town-hall,  and 
was  a  borough  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1832.  Manf.  Parchment.  Pop. 
935.  It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  dis- 
trict. 

Stockholm,  stok'- holme,  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Lake 
Malar  with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  320  miles  N.E. 
from  Copenhagen.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  ob- 
long, extending  from  N.  to  S.,  while  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  in  their  passage  to  the  Baltic,  inter- 
sect it  in  a  channel  from  W.  to  E.  The  situation 
is  extremely  picturesque.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  view  from  the  buildings  on  the  higher 
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grounds  J — churches,  spires,  and  public  edifices 
intermingled  with  the  vessels  at  anchor,  or  sail- 
ing- between  the  islands  that  stud  the  channel, 
diversify  the  prospect,  which  is  terminated  by 
mountains.  The  islands  or  "holms"  in  tlie 
channel  present  a  variety  of  aspects,  somebei 
bare  and  craggy,  while  others  are  adorned  with 
trees,  gardens,  and  villas.  They  are  nine  in 
immber.  Stockholm  is  built  partly  on  these 
islands,  which  arc  united  by  several  bridges, 
and  partly  on  the  mainland  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
channel.  The  part  which  stands  on  the  central 
island,  called  fetaden,  constituted  the  original 
city,  and  is  still  the  most  busy  section  of  the 
town.  It  contains  the  palace  and  other  public 
buildings ;  but  as  its  houses  are  high  and  its 
streets  narrow,  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
gloomy,  and  a  stranger  experiences  a  pleasant 
change  on  crossing  the  great  bridge  to  the 
northward,  which  brings  him  into  the  long  and 
regular  streets  of  the  Norrmalm,  as  that  part  of 
the  city  is  called  which  is  built  on  the  mainland. 
The  southern  division  of  the  city  contains  few 
public  buildings.  Of  the  public  edifices  the 
principal  is  the  royal  palace,  a  large  quadran- 
gular structure,  with  a  square  or  court  in  the 
middle,  and  containing  a  museum,  a  picture- 
gallery,  and  the  royal  library,  in  which  a  copy  of 
every  book  printed  in  Sweden  must  be  deposited. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  palace  stands  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  Gustavus  III.,  raised  on  a  pe- 
destal of  polished  porphyry.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  interest  are  the  Kiddarhaus,  or 
house  of  assembly  for  the  nobility  during  the 
sitting  of  the  diet;  the  arsenal,  the  barracks, 
the  bank,  the  mint,  the  exchange,  the  town-hall, 
the  royal  stables,  the  great  warehouse  for  iron, 
the  opera-house,  the  royal  theatre,  the  markets, 
the  hospitals,  and  philanthropic  institutions. 
The  churches  are  substantial,  and,  in  some  cases, 
elegant  buildings  ;  and  in  the  one  called  the  Rid- 
darholm  are  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  kings  and 
eminent  men  of  Sweden,  and  a  great  number  of 
flags  and  trophies  captured  by  the  Swedish 
troops  in  various  battles.  Gustavus  Vasa  is 
buried  in  this  church.  The  cathedral  or  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  close  to  the  palace,  is  that  in 
which  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  is 
performed.  There  are  various  literary  societies 
in  Stockholm,  among  which  are  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences ;  the  Swedish  Academy,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Swedish  language ;  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  History,  and  Antiquities  ; 
a  military  academy,  an  agricultural  society,  an 
academy  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  an  aca- 
demy of  music.  There  are  also  a  medical  col- 
lege, a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  school  of 
design.  Stockholm  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  Sweden,  and  few  harbours  have  greater 
depth  or  capacity.  A  thousand  sail  of  shipping 
may  lie  in  it  in  safety,  and  the  largest  of  them 
may  come  close  to  the  quays.  JExp.  The  chief 
are  the  ponderous  and  bulky  commodities  of 
the  North;  namely,  iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch, 
tar,  and  timber.  Imp.  Colonial  produce,  wine, 
fruit,  salt,  and  British  manufactured  goods. 
Ma)if.  These  comprise  iron  goods,  glass,  sugar, 
leather,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 
hats,  stockings,  watches,  clocks,  mathematical 
mstruments,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
lias  also  a  cannon-foundry  and  steam-engine 
factories.  Po^?.  116,496.  Lat  59°20'N.  Lon. 
18°  3'  E, — Stockholm  appears  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  13tli  century,  and  to  have  owed 
its  gradual  increase  to  the  advantages  of  its  situ- 
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ation  as  a  commercial  town.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  superseded  Upsal  as  the  Swedish  capital. 

Stockholm,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  on  the  river  St.  Regis,  110  miles 
N.W.  from  Rome.    Pojo,  4000. 

Stockhorn,  stoTc'-horn,  a  mountain  of  Swit- 
zerland, 19  miles  S.E.  from  Bern,  and  3  miles 
S.W.  from  the  Lake  of  Than.  It  has  two  conical 
peaks,  one  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  7206 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Stockport,  stold-port,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  situated  on 
the  Mersey,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  6 
miles  S.E.  from  Manchester.  The  ground  on 
which  the  town  is  built  is  very  uneven.  The 
central  part  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  has  a  very  steep  descent  towards  the 
river,  and  towards  the  north  the  hill  becomes 
perpendicular  for  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the 
houses  which  encircle  the  base.  The  market- 
place is  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  from 
this  central  part  the  streets  branch  off* in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  an  ancient 
and  spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side-aisles,  with  seven  others  in  the 
suburbs  surrounding  the  town,  among  which 
the  principal  are  Christchurch,  in  Heaton  Norris, 
St.  Paul's,  in  Portwood,  and  St.  Matthias,  in 
Edgeley;  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
town-hall,  infirmary,  theatre,  news-room,  gram- 
mar-school, free  school,  barracks,  and  me- 
chanics' institute.  The  Mersey  is  crossed  here 
by  four  bridges  and  a  magnificent  viaduct  be- 
longing to  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  North- Western  Railway.  Manf, 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  machinery, 
brass  and  iron  goods,  brushes,  spindles,  and 
shuttles.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  railways  which  meet  at  this  point, 
and  by  a  canal,  which  joins  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Canal  at  Manchester,  and  forms  a  branch 
of  the  extensive  system  of  canal  navigation  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.   Toip.  54,681, 

Stockton,  stoTc'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  600. 

Stockton,  two  townships  in  the  United 
States,  neither  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  a  market-town  and  bo- 
rough of  England,  in  Durham,  situated  on  the 
Tees,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Durham.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  remarkable  for  its  width ;  it  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  several  streets 
diverge  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  quadrangular 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  spire,  a  market-place, 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  in  which  is  a 
handsome  Doric  column,  more  than  30  feet  in 
height,  the  parish  church,  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  custom-house,  theatre,  mechanics'  institute,  a 
dispensary,  assembly-rooms,  several  schools, 
and  numerous  charitable  institutions  and  alms- 
houses. Below  the  town  the  river  flows  in  a  very 
circuitous  course,  and  as  it  approaches  the 
German  Ocean,  expands  into  a  large  bay,  up- 
wards of  three  miles  wide.  It  is  crossed  at 
Stockport  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  Manf.  Sail-cloth,  damask, 
diaper,  and  huckaback  linens.  The  town  also 
contains  several  breweries,  rope-walks,  a  large 
dry  dock,  and  yards  for  shipbuilding.  Fop. 
13,357.— It  has  stations  on  the  Stockton  and 
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Darlirig-ton,  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  and  Clarence 
and  Leeds  Northern  Railways. 

Stoddard,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Missouri.   Area.  937  square  miles.    Fop.  81)00. 

Stoke,  stoke,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes, 
townships,  and  hamlets  of  England,  most  of 
them  with  small  populations,  and  distinguished 
by  different  affixes. 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  a  town,  borough,  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Staffordshire,  2  miles  from 
Nevvcastle-under-Lyme,  and  14  miles  N.W.from 
Stafford.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  the  district 
called  the  "  Potteries has  a  handsome  parish 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
town-hall,  and  extensive  china  and  earthenware 
factories.  Pop.  Of  borough,  comprising  Burs- 
lem,  Lane  End,  Hanley,  Longton,  and  other 
townships  and  hamlets,  101,302;  of  parish, 
71,308. 

Stokes,  stoJces,  a  county  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
North  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  728  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,000. 

Stolatz,  sto'-Iatz,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  Herzegovina,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Mostar. 
Fop.  1000. 

Stollberg-,  stol'-hairg,  a  town  of  Ehenish 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Aachen  or  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  7  miles  E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Fop. 
3000.— Also  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  12  miles  E.  from  Zwickau.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  2750. — Another  in  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburg, 
50  miles  N.W.  from  Merseburg,  in  the  Harz 
Mountains.  Mavf.  Paper,  oil,  and  gunpowder. 
Fop.  3000. 

Stolpe,  sfol'-pe,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Pomerania,  situated  on  the  Stolpe,  64  miles  N.W. 
from  Dantzic.  It  has  a  castle,  three  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  several  government  offices, 
and  a  harbour  or  port  on  the  Baltic  called 
Stolpemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Stolpe, 
about  12  miles  below  the  town.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  linen  fabrics.   Fop.  10,825. 

Stone,  stone,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Staffordshire,  situated  on  the  Trent, 
7  miles  N.W.  from  Stafford.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  one  long  street,  and  contains  two 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  free  grammar-school,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
a  union-workhouse,  and  the  remains  of  a 
monastery  of  Augustine  monks.  Manf.  Chiefly 
shoes.  Fop.  Of  the  parish,  9382. — Also  several 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Stonehaveu",  or  Stonehive,  stone' -hai'-veny 
a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cowie  and 
Carron,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Aberdeen.  It  is 
composed  of  an  old  and  new  town,  connected 
by  a  bridge  across  the  Carron,  The  old  town 
consists  of  one  large  but  irregularly  built  street, 
but  the  new  town  contains  several  straight  and 
handsome  streets  which  meet  in  the  market- 
place, where  a  commodious  market-house  has 
been  built.  The  town  contains  two  parish 
churches,  with  churches  for  Presbyterians  of  all 
denominations,  and  members  of  the  Free  church, 
an  old  episcopal  chapel,  a  free  school,  county 
court-house,  a  gaol,  and  a  literary  and  scientific 
institute  with  a  library  attached  to  it.  The 
harbour  is  a  natural  basin,  neither  very  capacious 
nor  safe,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  pier.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen 
goods,  Jews'  harps,  tobacco,  paper,  beer  and 
whisky.  The  town  also  possesses  a  large  trade 
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in  coal,  lime,  paving-stones,  corn,  timber,  pro- 
visions, and  fish.  Pop.  3009.  About  2  miles 
S.  from  this  place  are  the  remains  of  Dunottar 
Castle. 

Stonehenge,  stone' -Jienj',  the  name  of  some 
very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple,  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  on  the  E.  side  of  Salisbury 
plain,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Amesbury.  It 
consists  of  two  circles  of  massive  stones,  some 
of  which  are  upright,  while  others  are  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  or  supported  like  lintels  on  the 
tops  of  those  that  are  erect.  Around  it  is  a 
raised  terrace  or  low  rampart,  while  about  a 
mile  from  it  is  an  artificial  flat  surface  called 
the  "  circus,"  and  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  British  circus  or  race-course. 

Stonehouse,  stone'-house,  a  market-to^vn  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  between  Devonport 
and  Plymouth.  It  contains  excellent  barracks 
for  the  Plymouth  division  of  the  corps  of  Koyal 
Marines,  the  Eoyal  William  victualling-yard, 
several  churches  and  chapels,  naval  hospital, 
union-workhouse,  and  schools.    Fop.  12,000. 

Stonham,  ston'-ham,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1000. 

Stonington,  ston'-ing-tun,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  London  county,  Con- 
necticut, 50  miles  E.  from  Newhaven.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  and  a  large  coasting  trade.  Manf. 
Plaids  and  linseys.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
visitors  in  the  summer  months  for  the  sake  of 
sea-bathing.   Fop.  5500. 

Stoe,  stor^  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  none  exceeding  550  miles 
in  length. 

Stornowat,  storn'-o-toai,  a  town  and  parish  of 
the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  Ross-shire,  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  situated  at  the  head  of  Stornoway  har- 
bour, on  a  headland  jutting  into  it.  The  har- 
bour is  excellent.  The  town  is  the  largest  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  has  three  churches,  a  town- 
house,  gaol,  assembly-room,  news-room,  public 
library,  and  custom-house.  Manf.  Ropes ;  ships 
and  boats  are  also  built  here,  and  the  town  con- 
tains some  corn  and  malt  mills,  and  a  distillery. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
white  fish  and  herring  fisheries.  Pop.  of  parish, 
8868 ;  of  town,  2587.  Lat.  58^  11'  N.  Lon. 
6°  22'  W. 

Stoeoe,  stor'-e{r),  an  island  of  Norway,  30 
miles  S.  from  Bergen.  Ext.  10  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  7.   Pop.  Not  known. 

Stoue,  stoor,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
England,— 1.  In  Dorsetshire,  falling  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Christehurch,  in  Hampshire. 
—2.  In  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  falling 
into  the  Severn  at  Stourport. — 3.  In  Kent,  fall- 
ing into  the  Thames.— 4.  In  Oxfordshire,  falling 
into  the  Upper  Avon. 

Stoue,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  joins  the  Orwell 
from  Ipswich.  Their  united  streams  discharge 
themselves  into  the  estuary  or  inlet  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  which  forms  the  noble  harbour 
of  Harwich. 

Stourbridge,  stoor' -hridj,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Worcestershire,  situated  on  the 
Stour,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  bridge 
by  which  that  river  is  crossed  here,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Worcester.  Its  general  appearance 
is  handsome,  though  the  streets  are  irregularly 
built.  It  has  a  church,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  market  house,  a  Koman  Catholic 
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chapel,  a  subscription  library,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  I're^  grammar-school,  founded  hi  1551  by 
Edward  Manf,  Glass,  earthenware,  iron, 
cloth,  and  v\ve.  V)ricks,  and  crucibles  made  of  the 
Stourbridgv  ^^lay  which  possesses  the  property 
of '-esistingiX^  aCvion  of  fire.   Top.  8783. 

Stouepoei  stoot^-port,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  \\  orcestershire,  situated  on  the 
Stour,  near  it^  iunction  with  the  Severn,  10 
miles  N.W.  from  Worcester.  The  Severn  is 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  The 
only  public  building's  in  the  town  are  the  church, 
a  chapel  for  Wei^kyans,  and  a  reading  room. 
Manf.  Carpets,  leather,  and  cast-iron  goods. 
The  town  owes  i1  o  existence  to  the  formation  of 
the  Trent  and  Severn  Canal,  which  terminates 
in  a  basin  at  Stourport.  A  very  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on  here  in  coals  from  the  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  collieries.  It  has  also  a 
trade  in  hops,  corn,  and  apples  in  the  autumn. 
Top.  9659. 

STOURTOif,  or  Stoue  He4D,  stoor'-ton,  a  vil- 
lage of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  near  the  source 
of  the  Stour,  about  23  miles  W.  from  Salisbury. 
Top.  658.  The  Britons  were  defeated  here  in 
658,  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  1010  and  1025  the 
Danes  also  encountered  the  Saxons  near  this 
place. 

Stow,  sto,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  situated  on  the  Gala  Water, 
21  miles  S.E.  from  Edinburgh.   Top.  2171. 

Stow,  the  name  of  many  parishes  in  England, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  1300. 

Stow,  the  name  of  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Stowmakket,  sto-mar'-Tcety  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Suffolk,  situated  on  the  Gipping,  13 
miles  S.E.  from  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  It  has  a 
church  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  steeple  120  feet  high,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  corn  exchange,  a  county  court- 
house, a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  reading 
room.  Manf.  Horse-hair  cloth,  bricks,  tobacco- 
pipes,  sacking,  ropes,  twine,  and  leather.  It 
has  a  good  market.  Top.  3639.  One  great 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  Stowmarket  is  the 
navigable  canal  from  this  place  to  Ipswich, 
which  was  opened  in  1793.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Eastern  Union  Railway. 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Gloucestershire,  23  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester.  It  has  a  church,  a  chapel  for  Bap- 
tists, an  almshouse,  and  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1609.  Manf.  Chiefly  shoes. 
Top.  2077. 

Steabane,  stra-hdn',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  situated  on  the  river  Foyle, 
14(  miles  S.W.  from  Londonderry.  The  town 
contains  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  court-house,  hospital,  dispen- 
sary, and  gaol.  Manf.  Linen.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  has  a  valuable  salmon 
fishery  on  the  Foyle.  Top.  4911.  A  station  on 
the  Uerry  and  Enniskillen  Kailway. 

Steadbally,  strad-bdl'-le,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  market-towns  in  Ireland,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3500. 

Steafford,  sirdf-ford',  a  county  in  the  E. 
part  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.  Area.  408  square 
miles.  Top.  30,000,— Also  the  name  of  several 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Steakonitz,  or  Steeckonitz,  stra'-Tco-nitz,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  situated  on  the 
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Wottawa,  or  Watawa,  60  miles  S.W.  from 
Prague.  Manf  Woollen  and  linen  goods  and 
hosiery.    Top.  4000. 

Stealsund,  fitral'-soond,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania, 
long  subject  to  Sweden,  situated  on  the  strait 
which  separates  the  island  of  Rugen  from  the 
mainland,  85  miles  N.W.  from  Stettin.  Its  har- 
bour is  capacious  and  safe.  The  aspect  of  the 
town  is  gloomy,  the  streets  being  narrow,  but 
they  are  well  paved,  and  the  houses,  with  pro- 
jecting upper  stories  and  gables  facing  the 
street,  have  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has 
five  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas;  a  government-house,  an  old 
town-house,  containing  a  public  library,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  high  school,  with  a  library  and 
museum;  a  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  lunatic 
asylum,  workhouse,  mint,  arsenal,  and  the 
governor's  residence.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  tobacco,  soap,  glass,  sugar,  starch, 
candles,  leather,  and  playing-cards.  The  town 
also  contains  several  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Top.  21,936.  Stralsund  was  built  about  the 
year  1209,  by  Prince  Jaromir  of  Rugen,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatio 
league.  In  1628  it  was  besieged  without  suc- 
cess by  Wallenstein,  but  it  was  taken  in  1678 
and  1713  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1807  by  the 
French.  Since  1815  it  has  been  made  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Steangfoed,  strang'-ford,  a  decayed  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  6  miles  N.E. 
from  Downpatrick.  Top.  407. — The  Lough  of 
the  same  name  is  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  between 
Belfast  Lough  and  Dundrum  Bay.  It  is  studded 
with  numerous  islets,  and  the  entrance  is  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  sunken  rocks  in  the  chan- 
nel. There  is,  however,  deep  water  within,  and 
good  anchorage  for  shipping. 

Steaneaee,  strdn'-rar,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, in  Wigtonshire,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Loch  Ryan,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Port 
Patrick,  and  22  miles  N.W.  from  Wigton.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  old,  but  substan- 
tially built,  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  with 
tolerable  regularity.  The  principal  public  edi- 
fices are  several  churches,  and  chapels  for  epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians  of  different  denomina- 
tions, members  of  the  free  church,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  a  town-hall,  and  gaol.  It  has  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  public  reading-room,  and 
two  subscription  libraries.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  the  town  also  contains  some 
tanyards  and  nail-factories.  The  harbour  is 
excellent.  Top.  4022.  Steamers  regularly  ply 
between  Glasgow  and  this  place. 

Steanton,  strdn'-ton,  a  seaport  and  parish  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Hartlepool.    Top.  5000. 

Steasbubg,  stras'-hoorg,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bruche  and  the  111,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge,  39  miles  N. 
from  Colmar.  The  town,  which  is  built  in  a 
plain,  is  very  irregular  in  form  and  divided 
into  several  parts  by  canals  or  branches  of  the 
111,  over  which  there  are  a  number  of  bridges. 
The  houses  are  lofty,  and  substantially  built 
of  stone ;  many  of  them  have  steep  roots  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  attic  windows  running 
across  them.  Of  the  streets,  some  are  wide 
and  straight,  but  the  greater  part  are  narrow. 
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It  is  surrounded  with  strong  defen  sive  vrorks 
about  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  citadel  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  town,  built  by  Vauban,  is 
a  regular  pentagon,  composed  of  five  bastions 
connected  by  curtains  with  ravelins  and  out- 
works extending  almost  to  the  Rhine.  Of  its 
public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  founded  in  101 5,  and  j  ustly  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  that  exist.  Its  tower, 
which  is  466  feet  in  height,  and  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  is  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,being  built 
of  hewn  stone,cut  with  such  nicety  as  to  give  it  at 
a  distance  some  resemblance  to  lace,  and  com- 
bining the  utmost  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form 
with  perfect  solidity  of  construction.  Ihe  west 
front  is  ornamented  with  carved  work  and 
statues,  and  the  interior  is  decorated  with  stained 
glass  windows,  and  contains  a  stone  pulpit 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  astronomical 
clock  in  the  tower,  which  shows  the  changes 
of  the  moon  and  the  seasons,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanism.  Besides  the  cathedral,  it  has 
other  churches,  among  whitJi  those  of  St. 
Etienne  and  St.  Thomas  and  the  Temple  Neuf 
are  the  most  remarkable,  the  old  castle  of 
Strasburg,  the  town-hall,  the  episcopal  palace, 
the  court-house,  theatre,  several  hospitals, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  public  library,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prefect,  the  academy,  custom-house, 
a  school  of  artillery,  a  cannon  foundry,  an 
arsenal,  several  markets,  and  monuments  to 
Gutenburg  and  Generals  Kleber  and  Dessaix. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Manf.  Flax,  hemp,  wine,  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  linen,  sailcloth,  blankets,  carpets, 
hardware,  leather,  cotton,  lace,  snuff,  jewellery, 
buttons,  cutlery,  clocks,  chemicals,  mathemati- 
cal, musical,  and  other  instruments.  It  also 
contains  some  copper  and  iron  works  and  soap 
factories,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  books.  Fop. 
82,014,— Strasburg  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  as  a  Roman  station  prior  to  the 
Christian  era.  Its  vicinity  has  been  more  than 
once  the  scene  of  military  operations  in  the 
present  age.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General 
Kleber,  Marshal  Kellerman,  and  of  Pierre 
SchoefFer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
inventors  of  printing.  By  means  of  railways 
and  canals,  it  is  connected  with  the  chief  towns 
and  great  rivers  of  France  and  the  Danube, 
by  which  means  its  commerce  is  greatly  ex- 
tended. 

Strasburg,  the  name  of  several  towns  of 
Germany,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
5000. 

Strasburg,  a  post  township  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.,  58  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Fop. 
5000. 

STRASZTfiTz,  stras'-nitz,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Hradisch.  It 
has  a  castle.   Fop.  5000, 

Stratford,  sir  at' -ford,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2300. 

Stratford-le-bow,  le-ho,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  on  the  Lea,  about  3  miles  N.E. 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  Fop. 
11,590. 

Stratford,  Fenny,  fen'-ne,  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  11  miles  E. 
from  Buckingham.  Manf.  Lace.  Fop.  1199. — It 
has  a  station  on  the  Bedford  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway. 

SxEATFOKD  Langthoene,  Idng'-thorjif  a 
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town  of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  Lea, 
close  to  Stratford-le-bow,  and  about  4  miles 
N.E.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  Mavf. 
Chemicals ;  and  there  are  some  distilleries  and 
printing  works  in  the  town.  Fop.  15,994. — It 
has  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 
Also  the  name  of  several  other  parishes  of 
England,  with  small  populations. 

Stratford,  Stoney,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Buckinghamshire,  situated  on  theOusc, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Buckingham.  It  contains  two 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
and  a  school.  It  suffered  greatly  by  fire  in 
1742.  Fop.  1356,  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

STRATFORD-upox-Avoif,  a  markct-town  of 
England,  in  Warwickshire,  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  8  miles  S.W. 
from  Warwick.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avon, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  four- 
teen arches.  The  town  contains  several  broad  and 
handsome  streets,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
irregularly  built.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  substantial  edifices  of  stone.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  church,  a  chapel  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
the  town-hall.  There  are  also  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
and  venerable  structure,  containing  numerous 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  The  most  re- 
markable is  the  monument  and  bust  of  Shak- 
speare. The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  a 
handsome  structure.  Attached  to  it  is  a  hall 
for  the  brethren  of  the  guild,  part  of  which  is 
used  as  a  free  grammar-school,  and  an  alms- 
house. The  town-hall,  rebuilt  in  1767,  con- 
tains portraits  of  Shakspeare  and  Garrick,  and 
has  a  statue  of  the  former  in  a  niche  in  the 
front  of  the  building.  Stratford  also  pos- 
sesses a  small  theatre  and  a  Shaksperian 
and  public  library.  In  Henley-street  is  the 
house  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born ;  but  that 
in  which  he  died  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  proprietor.  The  house  in  Henley-street  is 
now  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  an  able  editor 
of,  and  commentator  on,  Shakspeare's  works, 
several  relics  of  England's  first  dramatic  author, 
and  some  ground  contiguous  to  the  house  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  Shaksperian 
museum,  have  been  purchased  and  preserved. 
The  town  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  malt. 
Fop.  3672. 

Strathaven,  strath' -hai-ven,  a  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Lanarkshire,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Glas- 
gow.   Manf.  Cotton  goods.    Pov.  4085. 

Strathblane,  strath' -blain,  a  village  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  Stirlingshire,  9  miles  N.E. 
from  Glasgow.    Fop.  1388. 

Strathbogie,  strath' -bo-ge,  a  district  of  Scot- 
land, in  Aberdeenshire,  comprising  six  parishes, 
bordering  on  Banff.  Area.  120  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,307. 

Strathearn,  strath'-hern,  a  district  of  Scot- 
land, in  Perthshire,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
extending  30  miles  from  Loch  Earn  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Earn,  in  the  Tay.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  6  or  8  miles. 

Strathfieldsaye,  strdth'-feeld-sai,  a  parish 
of  England,  in  Hampshire,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Basingstoke.  Fop.  827.— In  this  parish  is 
the  estate  presented  by  parliament  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  family,  for 
services  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  Penin- 
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sular  War.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  great 
earl  of  Chatham. 

Sti?athmiglo,  sfrdtli'-mi-glo,  a  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Cupar.  Fop.  of  parish  2261,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  weaving. 

Stkathmore,  sirdtJi-mor,  *  the  great  valley/ 
an  extensive  tract  in  Scotland,  extending  from 
Forfarshire  to  the  county  of  Kincardine.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Grampians,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Lennox,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills. 
It  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  over  which  it  extends. 

Strath-Swordle,  sfrdth'-sor'-del,  an  insular 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Inverness-shire.  It  com- 
prises a  part  of  the  Island  of  Skye,  with  the 
islets  of  Seal  pa,  Pabba,  and  Longa.  Fop. 
3500. — There  is  a  cave  in  this  parish,  which 
afforded  shelter  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart  during 
his  wanderings  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden  in 
1746. 

Stratton",  sirdt'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1800.  The  most  famous  is  that  in 
Cornwall,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Launeeston,  in 
which  the  gallant  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  resided, 
and  where  the  Cavaliers  defeated  the  Round- 
heads in  1643,  in  the  battle  of  Stratton  Heights. 

Straubing,  stroio'-bing,  a  walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  Danube,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Ratisbon.  It  contains  several  churches  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.    Fop.  10,714. 

STRAUSSBERG,s^ro«m'-iair(7,  atown  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  20  miles  N.E. 
from  Berlin.  Manf,  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Fop.  3652. 

Streatham,  stret'-Jiam,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  7  miles 
S.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  It  con- 
tains two  churches  and  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 
are  numerous  handsome  villas  and  country 
seats  belonging  to  wealthy  families  and  opulent 
merchants  engaged  in  business  in  the  metro- 
polis. Near  it  is  a  house  which  once  belonged 
to  Mr.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Foij. 
8027. 

STREnLEN",  strai'-len,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  situated  on  the  Ohlau,  20  miles  S.  from 
Breslau.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  contains 
several  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  a  hospital. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather. 
Fop.  4960. 

Steelitz,  streV-itZy  a  city  of  Germany,  in 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  divided  into  Old  and 
New  Strelitz.    {See  Nevt  Strelitz.) 

Strhtton,  stret'-ton,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1200. 

Striegav,  stre'-gou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Silesia,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Breslau.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods.  Fop.  5341.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  Prussians,  under 
Ercderick  the  Great,  near  this  town,  in  1745. 

Strombolt,  strom'-ho-le,  the  most  N.  of  the 
Lipari  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  about  12  miles  in 
circumference.  It  produces  very  good  wine, 
cotton,  corn,  and  fruit,  and  is  noted  for  its 
volcano,  which  is  constantly  emitting  smoke, 
flames,  and  ashes  from  its  crater  on  the  N.W. 
side.  Its  summit  is  2500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Fop,  1200. 
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Stromness,  strom-ness' ,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island  of  Pomona,  or 
the  mainland  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  situated  on 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  a  safe  and  com-  ^ 
modious  harbour,  12  miles  W.  from  Kirkwall.  ' 
It  is  visited  by  many  vessels  bound  for  the 
Greenland  and  Davis  Straits  whale-fisheries. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here,  and  slraw- 
plaiting.  Fop.  2551. 

Strontian,  stron'-sJian,  a  small  hamlet  of 
Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  in  the  parish  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  • 
Sunart,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Fort  William.  It 
is  noted  for  its  lead-mines.  Fop.  1000. — Stron- 
tites,  a  new  mineral,  was  discovered  here  in 
1790. 

Strood,  or  Stroijd,  strood^  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Kent,  situated  on  the 
Med  way,  in  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Graves- 
end  and  Rochester  Railway.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Rochester.   Fop.  3100. 

Stroud,  stroud,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Gloucestershire,  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Frome,  or  Stroud,  and  the  Sladewater,  9 
miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  during  the  present  century, 
and  contains  many  good  streets  and  well-built 
houses.  It  has  two  churches,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  a  dispensary.  Manf. 
Cloth  and  Avoollen  goods.  The  waters  of  the 
Stroud  and  Slade  possess  peculiar  properties, 
which  render  them  of  great  use  in  dyeing  cloth 
of  all  colours,  and  more  especially  scarlet.  Fop. 
of  parliamentary  borough,  35,517. — It  has  a  sta- 
tion on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Stuhlweissenburg,  stool-vise' -eyi-hoorg,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  37  miles  S.W.  from 
Buda  Pesth.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  called  the 
Marienkirche,  in  which  fourteen  of  the  kings  of 
Hungary  were  buried,  with  several  other 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  military  academy. 
Manf.  Flannel  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather. 
Fop.  14,971,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  that  form  its  suburbs. 

Stuhm,  stoom,  a  town  of  Prussia,  12  miles  ' 
N.E.    from    Marienwerder,  where  Gustavus 
Adolphus  defeated  the  Poles  in  1630. 

Sturt,  sturt,  a  county,  a  mountain,  and  a 
river  of  S.  Australia. 

Stuttgart,  stooi'-gart,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  Wurtemberg,  situated  on  the  Nesen- 
bach,  2  miles  from  the  Neckar,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  an  elegant  bridge,  38  miles  S.E.  from 
Carlsruhe.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
in  appearance,  and  contains  but  few  buildings 
that  are  remarkable  for  their  size  or  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  old  part  of  the  city  is  irre- 
gularly built  and  the  streets  are  close  and 
narrow  :  there  are,  however,  several  fine  and 
spacious  streets  and  handsome  houses  in  the 
newer  parts  and  in  the  suburbs.  The  new 
palace,  in  the  Konigs  Strasse,  is  a  magnificent 
building  of  freestone,containing  a  good  collection 
of  paintings  and  statues,  some  of  them  by 
Danneker  and  Canova ;  it  has,  besides,  an  old 
palace,  close  to  the  new  palace,  and  chiefly  used 
as  government  offices,  a  theatre,  a  house  of  as- 
sembly for  the  estates  of  the  kmgdom,  a  poly- 
technic school,  large  barracks,  a  public  library, 
and  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  mint,  a  town-house,  post-otlice, 
gymnasium,  city-hall,  hospital,  workhouse, 
nmseum,  various  schools,  and  the  royal  stables. 
There  are  six  churches,  the  jn-incipal  of  which  is 
the  Stiftc-kirche,  near  the  old  palace.   In  front 
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of  it  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  cast  in 
bronze,  and  modelled  by  Thorwaldsen.  Mavf, 
Leather,  hats,  woollen,"  cotton,  and  silk  fabric's, 
carpets,  musical  and  philosophical  instruments, 
carriages,  and  articles  in  g-old  and  silver.  Pojo. 
56,103. — It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Heil- 
bronn  and  Ulm. 

Styria,  stir'-i-a  (Germ.  Stetermark,  sti'-er- 
mark),  a  provhics  of  the  Austrian  empire,  situ- 
ated between  Austria  proper  and  lllyria.  Area. 
8390  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  circles 
of  Gratz,  Mahrburg-,  and  Bruck.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, except  in  tlie  S.E.,  beinj?  intersected  by 
the  Noric,  Styrian,  and  Carnic  Alps.  Ulcers.  The 
principal  are  the  Ens,  the  Mur,  the  Drave,  and 
the  Save.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and, 
in  the  warmer  situations,  maize  and  tobacco. 
Fruit,  hemp,  and  flax  are  also  raised.  Much  of 
the  country,  however,  is  occupied  by  pastiire- 
lands,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  arc  fed. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  timber  forms  one 
of  the  chief  exports.  Minerals.  Lead,  silver, 
gold,  iron,  zinc,  vitriol,  marble,  and  building- 
stone.  Salt  is  abundant,  and  cobalt  and  arsenic 
are  also  found.  Manf.  Unimportant.  This 
province  is  now  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  Pop.  1,070,747.  Lat.  be- 
tween 45*^  54'  and  47°  50'  N.  Lon.  between 
13"^  30'  and  16°  25'  E.— Styria  has  belonged  to 
Austria  since  the  close  of  the  12tli  century. 

SuABiA,  or  SwABiA,  swai'-be-a,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ten  circles  or  great  districts  into 
which  Germany  was  divided  prior  to  1806, 
bounded  \V.  by  France  and  S.  by  Switzerland. 
It  is  now  divided  into  several  parts,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Prussia,  which  now  possesses  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  a  part  of 
Suabia.  Area.  3680  square  miles.  Fop.  576,658. 

SuAKiN,  soo-a'-kiu.  a  seaport-town  of  Nubia, 
partly  built  on  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  390  miles  N.E.  from  Khartum,  once  a 
place  of  wealth  and  importance,  but  now  almost 
in  ruins.  It  is  still  the  chief  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Arabia  and  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  Africa  and 
Arabian  slave-dealers.  Fop.  8000.  Lat.  19°  4' 
N.    Lon.  37°  33'  E. 

SuBACHi,  soo'-ba-kee,  a  small  maritime  town 
of  Circassia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  20  miles  from 
Mamai. 

SuBATHOo,  soo'-ba-ioo,  a  cantonment  and  fort 
of  India,  situated  12  miles  S.W.  from  Simla,  in 
a  district  studded  with  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Lat.  30°  58'  N.   Lon.  77°  3'  E. 

SuBiACO,  soo'-be-a-ko,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  called  the 
Comarcadi  Koma,  31  miles  E.  from  Rome.  It 
was  for  some  time  a  favourite  summer  residence 
of  the  popes.   Fop.  6000. 

SucHEW,  or  Su-TCHEOir,  su-chu'y  a  city  of 
China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  50  miles 
N.W.  from  Shanghae.  It  is  said  to  be  10  miles 
in  circumference,  and  inclosed  with  fortifica- 
tions. Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  goods.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Sudbury,  sud'-her-re,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  situated  on  the 
Stour,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  well-built 
wooden  bridge,  15  miles  W.  from  Ipswich.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  places  at  which  King 
Edward  III.  caused  some  Flemings  to  settle,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  woollen  manufacture  into 
England.  No  cloth,  however,  has  been  manu- 
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factured  in  this  town  for  many  years.  It  eon- 
tains  three  churches,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar-school, 
and  a  theatre.  Matif.  Silk  goods,  crape,  and 
bunting.   Fop.  6879. 

SUDERMANIA,  Or  SODERMANLAND,  sH-der-mai' - 
ni-a,  an  old  province  of  Sweden,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Stockholm,  which  ncnv  forins  the  district 
Nykoping  with  a  part  of  Stockholm. 

SuDZA,  or  SUDSCHA,  sood'-ja,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  50  miles 
S.W.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Ilanf.  Salt. 
Fop.  7000. 

SuECA,  soo-ai'-ka,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
situated  on  the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  22  miles  S.  from  Va- 
lencia. It  contains  a  church,  a  court-house,  a 
hospital,  a  prison,  some  markets,  and  several 
schools.  Manf.  Chiefly  bricks  and  tiles.  Fop, 
9000. 

SuEVEES,  stvaivr,  a  town  and  parish  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Blois.  Fop.  2000.— It  has  a  station 
on  the  railway  to  Orleans  and  Tours. 

Suez,  soo'-ez,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  borders 
of  Arabia,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  80  miles  E.  from 
Cairo.  It  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  being 
at  once  the  emporium  of  t'le  trade  with  India 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the"  numberless  pilgrims 
who  repaired  to  the  holy  shrine  of  Mecca  from 
every  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Since  that 
time  it  has  greatly  declined,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  both  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  of  the  concourse  of  Mohameddan 
devotees  to  Mecca.  It  also  sustained  irreparable 
injury  from  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
French  during  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Na- 
poleon I.  Its  houses  are  of  sun-dried  bricks;  its 
streets  are  unpaved,and  the  only  public  buildings 
of  any  importance  are  the  bazaar,  the  khans,  or 
inns,  a  few  mosques,  a  Greek  church,  and  a  cus- 
tom-house. Its  port  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
town,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  a  complete 
desert,  entirely  deficient  in  water,  unless  of  the 
most  oflensive  and  noxious  description.  Fre- 
quent caravans  come  from  Gaza,  Jafta,  and 
Jerusalem,  bringing  soap,  oil,  tobacco,  and 
other  goo<ls.  The  staple  import  consists  of 
coffee.  Vessels  from  the  East  also  bring  teas, 
preserved  ginger,  and  a  great  quantity  of  tama- 
rinds. Fop.  About  2000.  Lat.  30°  1'  N.  Lon, 
32°  28'  E. — The  Isthmus  op  Suez  is  the  neck 
of  land  which  connects  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  rather  more  than  70  miles  in 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a  barren  plain,  intersected  by  salt  lakes  and 
lagoons.  A  plan  has  been  formed  by  a  French 
engineer,  M.  de  Lesseps,  to  cut  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  works  have  been  in  pro- 
gress for  some  time. 

Sufeid  Koh,  soo-fide-ko,  the  "  White  Moun- 
tain," a  mountain-chain  in  Afghanistan,  about 
120  miles  S.  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh  range.  It 
has  three  parallel  ranges,  the  highest  of  these 
culminating  in  a  peak  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Lat.  34°  N.  Lon.  between 
69°  20' and  7°  40'  E. 

Suffield,  suf -field,  a  post-township  in  Hart- 
ford county,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  about  12  miles 
N.  from  Hartford.   Fop.  3000. 

Suffolk,  siif'-fok,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded"  on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Nor- 
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folk,  W.  by  Cambridge,  S.  by  Essex,  and  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean.  The  river  Stour  divides  it 
from  p]ssex,  the  Little  Ouse  and  Waveney  from 
Norfolk,  and  the  Lark,  a  tributary  of  the  Great 
Ouse,  separates  it  from  Cambridge.  Area.  1454 
square  miles.  Besc.  Generally  level,  without 
any  considerable  eminences;  and  its  soil  is 
various,but  the  difference  in  different  parts  is  very 
distinctly  marked.  1st.  A  strong-  loam  or  a  clay 
marl  bottom  predominates  through  the  centre 
and  greatest  part  of  the  county,  extending  from 
Haverhill  to  Beccles  on  the  one  hand  from  S.  W. 
to  N.E.,  and  from  Ipswich  to  Ixworth  on  the 
other  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  2nd.  To  the  E.  of 
this  district,  which  may  be  defined  pretty  nearly 
by  straight  lines  drawn  from  Haverhill  to  Ix- 
worth, and  from  Ipswich  to  Beccles,  and  between 
it  and  the  coast,  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Orwell,  a  district  of  sandy  soil,  and  to  the  S.  of 
the  same  river,  a  much  smaller  one  of  rich  loam. 
3rd.  To  the  W.  of  the  central  portion  defined 
above,  there  is  another  considerable  district  of 
light  sandy  soil,  which  extends  to  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  county,  where  a  fourth  tract  of  fen 
land  is  included  between  the  Lark  and  Little 
Ouse.  Hivers.  The  Stour,  the  Waveney,  the 
Ouse,  the  Orwell,  the  Deben,  the  Aid,  and  the 
Blyth,  along  the  coast,  and  the  Lark  on  the 
west.  Fro.  The  attention  of  the  Suffolk  farmer 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
root  crops,  although  dairy  farming  is  by  no 
means  neglected  in  any  part  of  the  county.  The 
crops  commonly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  beans,  pease,  buckwheat,  coleseed, 
turnips,  clover,  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  sain- 
foin. Hops  and  hemp  are  also  raised.  Butter 
is  made  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  cheese, 
although  the  latter  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
Suftblk  cows  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
yielding  abundance  of  milk,  and  the  county  is 
no  less  noted  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  hogs. 
All  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept  and  fed  for  the 
London  markets,  especially  turkeys.  Large 
numbers  of  pigeons  are  reared  in  the  open 
field ;  and  there  are  many  rabbit-warrens  on  the 
heaths  and  tracts  of  moorland  that  intersect 
the  county.  Manf.  Unimportant.  At  Ipswich 
quantities  of  stays  are  made.   Fop.  337,070. 

Suffolk,  two  counties  of  the  United  States. 
1.  In  Massachusetts.  Area.  110  square  miles. 
Fop.  145,000.-2.  In  New  York,  on  the  E.  part 
of  Long  Island,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of 
the  island.  Area.  973  square  miles.  Fop. 
40,000.  This  county  is  much  indented  by  nu- 
merous creeks  and  bays. 

Sugar  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna, 
in  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Also  the  name  of  several 
other  rivers  and  townships  in  the  United  States. 
And  an  island  belonging  to  Upper  Canada  in 
the  strait  that  connects  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron. 

SuHARUNPORE,  a  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  North  West  provinces.  Area.  2160  square 
miles.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice,  maize, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  vegetables.  Fop.  550,000. 
Lat.  between  29°  28'  and  30°  26'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 77°  13'  and  78°  15'  E.  The  district  has 
a  chief  town  of  the  same  name  92  miles  N.E. 
from  Delhi,  with  a  population  of  35,000. 

SuHL,  soo'-l,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  in 
the  government  of  Erfurt,  situated  on  the  Sau- 
ter,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Erfurf;  It  has  two 
churches,  and  several  hospitals  ^nd  charitable 
institutions.  Manf,  Fire-arms  and  cotton 
goods.  Fop.  9000. 
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Sujuk-Kale,  soo'-jook-ka'-le,  a  Russian  port 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  25  miles 
S.E.  from  Anapa.  It  is  an  important  Russian 
post,  and  was  taken  from  the  Circassians  by 
the  Russians  in  1791. 

SuLiMAN  MOUNTAIN'S,  soo-U-man' ,  a  range  in 
Afghanistan,  separating  that  country  from  the 
Punjab,  and  extending  from  lat.  29°  to  33°  40^ 
N.;  lon.  70°  E.  Its  culminating  point  is  called 
the  "  Throne  of  Suliman,"  and  has  a  height  of 
11,000  feet. 

SuLiMANA,  soo-le-mar'-na,  a  state  of  W.  Africa, 
between  lat.  9°  and  10°  N.,  and  lon.  9°  30'  and 
11°  W. 

SuLLiVAisr,  suV-li-variy  a  county  in  New  York, 
U.S.  Area.  784  square  miles.  "Fop.  30,000.— 
Another  in  Tennessee,  U.S.  Area.  524  square 
miles.    Fop.  12,000. 

Sullivan  Island,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  6  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, U.S. 

Sully,  sooV-le^  two  parishes  and  small  towns 
of  France,  neither  with  a  population  above  1600, 

Sulmona,  sool-mo'-na,  a  fortified  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  IL,  34  miles  S.E.  from  Aquila.  Manf, 
Paper,  sausages,  cat-gut,  leather,  and  con- 
fectionery.  Fop.  10,000. 

SuLPicE,  St.,  sooZ'-^j)eece,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  and  villages  in  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

SuLz,  sooltz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wur- 
temburg,  situated  on  the  Neckar,  38  miles  S.W, 
from  Stuttgart.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
goods,  beer,  and  salt.   Fop.  2500. 

SuLZA,  sool'-tza,  a  town  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on 
the  Ilm,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Weimar.  Fop, 
1500. 

SuLZBACH,  sooUz'-baJc,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Ratisbon.  It  has 
a  castle,  several  churches,  and  a  school.  The 
town  has  a  trade  in  hops.   Fop.  3100. 

SuLZE,  sool'-tze{r),  a  walled  town  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  situated  on  the  Recknitz,  21 
miles  E.  from  Rostock.    Fop.  4000. 

Sumatra,  soo-ma'-tra,  a  large  island  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago,  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  the  most  W.  of  the  Sunda  is- 
lands, and  that  immense  collection  of  islands 
which  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  ocean, 
from  the  coasts  of  N.  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
and  Cochin  China  on  the  N.,  to  the  coast  of 
China.  Area.  About  150,000  square  miles. 
Besc.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  its 
whole  extent  along  the  S.W.  coast,  and  the 
ranges  are  in  many  parts  double  and  treble, 
running  in  parallel  lines,  and  abounding  with 
lofty  peaks,  which  attain  near  the  equator  an 
elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Among  these  are  extensive  plains  of 
great  elevation,  and  of  a  temperate  climate. 
The  mountains  being  much  nearer  the  W.  than 
the  E.  coast,  all  the  great  rivers  are  found  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  level  and  undulating,  while  the  districts 
lying  along  the  coast  are  intersected  with  nu- 
merous marshy  and  sandy  plains.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests 
Rivers.  Those  on  the  W.  coast,  having 
shorter  course,  are,  generally  speaking,  small 
volume,  though  the  Kataun,  Indrapura,  Tabu- 
yong,  and  Sinkel,  are  considerable  streams. 
The  most  considerable  on  the  E.  side  are 
Bakau,  Siak,  Kamper,  Indragiri,  Jambi,  and 
Palembang.    Climate.  Tliis  varies  with 
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height  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  plains,  the  thermometer,  about  2  p.m. 
generally  fluctuates  between  82^  and  85°  in  the 
shade.   In  other  places  it  is  not  unfrequently 
at  87°  and  88°,  but  at  sunrise  it  is  usually  as  low 
as  70°,  while  among  the  mountains  it  often  falls 
to  40°.    In  this  island,  as  well  as  all  other 
countries  between  the  tropics,  the  wind  uni- 
formly blows  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty 
that  compose  the  day  and  night,  and  then 
changes  and  blows  for  about  as  many  from  the 
land  to  the  sea,  excepting  only  when  the  mon- 
soon rages  with  remarkable  violence.  Zoology. 
The  wild  animals  are  numerous;   the  tiger 
grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  is  possessed  of 
great  power  and  strength.     Elephants  are 
common,  and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in 
most  of  the  rivers.   The  rhinoceros  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  woods,  as  well  as  the  bear.  There 
are  many  species  of  deer,  and  the  varieties  of 
the  monkey  tribe  are  innumerable.  There 
are  also  sloths,  squirrels,  civet-cats,  tiger-cats, 
porcupines,  hedgehogs,  pangolins,  bats  of  all 
kinds,  alligators,  guanas,  chameleons,  flying 
lizards,  tortoises,  and  turtle.   Among  the  do- 
mestic animals  is  the  buftalo,  which  supplies 
milk,  butter,  and  beef.   The  native  breed  of 
horses  is  small.    The  sheep  are  also  small  and 
few  in  number.   The  other  animals  are  the  goat 
and  hog,  both  domestic  and  wild ;  the  otter,  the 
cat,  the  rat,  and  the  dog.    Frogs  are  abundant, 
and  their  noise  upon  the  approach  of  rain  is  tre- 
mendous.   They  furnish  food  for  the  snakes, 
which  are  found  here  of  all  sizes,  and  in  great 
variety.   Shellfish  of  aU  kinds  are  plentiful  on 
the  coasts. .  Birds  abound,  and  the  whole  island 
swarms  with  insects ;  among  which  are  cock- 
roaches, crickets,  bees,  flies  of  all  sorts,  mosqui- 
toes, scorpions,  centipedes,  and  water  and  land- 
leeches.   Fro.  Rice  is  the  staple  grain  of  the 
island ;  the  other  principal  vegetable  productions 
■  are  millet,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nut,  bamboo 
sago,  and  the  sugar-cane.   Maize,  pepper,  tur- 
meric, nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  coriander 
and  Chili  seed,  are  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the 
natives.   Small  plantations  of  tobacco  are  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  country.   There  are 
many  indigenous  creeping  plants,  which  are 
manufactured  into  twine,  sewing  thread,  and 
even  ropes  of  considerable  size.    All  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits  are  abundant.    Of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  there  are  innumerable  varieties,  and  a 
perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  blossoms 
adorn  the  fields,  forests,  and  gardens  throughout 
the  year.   Scented  wood,  teak,  and  other  tim- 
ber are  also  produced  in  great  quantities.  Of 
the  productions  which  are  regarded  as  articles 
of  commerce,  the  most  abundant  are  pepper, 
camphor,  gum  benzoin  or  benjamin,  and  cassia. 
Large  cargoes  of  rattans  are  exported  annually, 
and  walking-canes  are  found  near  the  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Strait  of 
Malacca.  The  annual  cotton  plant  and  the  pe- 
rennial or  shrub  cotton  are  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives, as  well  as  the  silk  cotton.    A  drug  named 
dragon's-blood  is  procured  from  a  large  species 
of  rattan,  and  is  exported  to  China,  where  it  is 
highly  esteemed.     Gambir-juice  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  of  that  name.  The 
agila-wood,  or  lign  aloe,  is  highly  prized  in  all 
parts,  for  the  fragrant  scent  it  emits  when 
burning.   The  forests  contain  an  inexhaustible 
store  and  endless  variety  of  timber  trees,  many 
Borts  of  which  are  capable  of  being  applied  to 
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shipbuilding;  and  among  others  there  is  the 
spreading  banyan-tree  of  Hindostan.  Minerals, 
The  earth  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  the  island  has, 
in  all  ages,  been  famous  for  gold,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  procured  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  are  also  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  tin. 
Sulphur  and  saltpetre  are  also  collected.  Mineral 
and  hot  springs  are  found  in  many  districts. 
There  are  also  various  earths,  used  as  pigments, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  yellow,  red,  and 
white  ochres.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in  the  inte- 
rior. Colonies  of  Malays  have  settled  themselves 
in  almost  all  the  districts  where  it  is  procured, 
and  appear  to  be  the  only  persons  who  dig  for 
it  in  the  mines,  or  collect  it  in  the  streams.  The 
mines  are  numerous.  The  merchants  carry 
the  gold  from  the  interior  to  the  seacoast,  where 
they  barter  it  for  iron  and  iron  tools  and  imple- 
ments, opium,  and  the  fine  piece-goods  of 
Madras  and  Bengal.  Sulphur,  yellow-  arsenic, 
edible  birds'-nests,  so  much  celebrated  as  a 
peculiar  luxury  of  the  table,  especially  among 
the  Chinese :  the  beche  de  mer,  or  sea  slug,  and 
bees'-wax,  are  all  articles  of  trade.  Imp.  From 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  various  cotton  goods, 
such  as  blue  and  white  long-cloth,  chintz,  and 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  and  salt.  From  Bengal 
striped  and  plain  muslins,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  taffetas,  and  other  silk 

foods,  with  opium  in  considerable  quantities, 
rom  the  Malabar  coast,  various  cotton  goods, 
mostly  of  a  coarse  texture.    From  China,  coarse 
porcelain ;  iron  pans,  in  sets  of  various  sizes ; 
tobacco,  shred  very  fine ;  gold  thread,  fans,  and 
a  number  of  small  articles.   From  Celebes,  and 
other  Eastern  islands,  rough  striped  cotton 
cloth,  krises  and  other  weapons,  silken  krisbelts, 
hats,  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  spices,  salt  of  a 
large  grain,  and  sometimes  rice.   From  Europe, 
silver,  iron,  steel,  lead,  cutlery,  various  sorts  of 
hardware,  brass  wire,  and  broadcloths,  espe- 
cially scarlet.    Manf.  Generally  speaking,  the 
inhabitants  have  made  no  great  progress  in  the 
arts  of  industry.   They  make  nails,  and  various 
kinds  of  tools ;  such  as  adzes  of  diflferent  sorts, 
axes,  hoes,  and  other  agricultural  implements  of 
a  rude  nature.    In  carpenters'  work  they  are 
equally  unskilful.   They  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  drawing  :  they  are, 
however,  clever  in  carving,  both  in  wood  and 
ivory,  but  their  designs  are  always  grotesque, 
fanciful,  and  not  in  accordance  with  nature.  In 
cane  and  basket-work  they  are  particularly  neat 
and  expert ;  as  well  as  in  making  mats,  of  which 
some  kinds  are  much  prized  for  their  extreme 
fineness  and  ornamental  borders.    Silk  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  of  varied  colours,  manufactured  by 
themselves,  are  worn  by  the  natives  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  by  the  women,  who 
are  very  expert  at  embroidery,  the  gold  and 
silver  thread  for  this  ornamental  work  being 
procured  from  China,  as  well  as  their  needles. 
Different  kinds  of  earthenware  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  cocoanut-oil  is  extracted  and  in 
general  use.  Gunpowder  is  also  made  in  variouH 
parts.     But  of  all  their  manufactures,  their 
work  in  fine  gold  and  silver  filigree  has  been 
most  admired,  and  it  deserves  the  greater  admi- 
ration when  we  consider  the  coarse  and  clumsy 
tools  with  which  it  is  made.    They  are  also 
particularly  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing- 
nets,  and  in  making  springes  and  traps  for 
catching  birds.    Inhabitants.  The  laws  of  the 
Sumatrans  are,  properly  speaking,  a  set  of  long- 
established  customs,  handed  down  to  them  from 
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their  ancestors,  the  authority  for  which  is 
founded  in  constant  usage  and  general  consent. 
The  manners  of  the  women  are  in  g-eneral  pure 
and  unexceptionable.  They  are  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  reserve,  and  are  scrupulously  chaste. 
Polygamy  is  permitted  among  them,  but  it  is 
rarely  practised,  except  among  the  great.  All 
ranks  are  passionately  addicted  to  gaming  and 
cock-tighting.  The  tSumatrans,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Malays,  are  much  attached,  in 
common  with  the  eastern  nations,  to  the 
practice  of  smoking  opium.  The  native  Suma- 
tran  of  the  interior  is  temperate  and  sober,  his 
diet  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  his  only  beverage  water.  Hos- 
pitality is  commonly  accorded  to  guests  and 
strangers,  and  their  manners  are  generally 
characterized  by  great  simplicity.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  litigious,  indolent,  dishonest  in 
their  dealings  v/ith  strangers,  which  they  con- 
sider as  no  moral  defect,  regardless  of  truth, 
mean,  servile,  and  though  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  they  are  filthy  in  their  apparel,  which 
they  never  wash.  The  island  is  divided  into  a 
immber  of  petty  states.  Top.  Vaguely  estimated 
at  various  amounts  ranging  from  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000.  Lat.  between  5°  40'  N.  and  6°  S. 
Lon.  between  95°  20'  and  106°  E. 

SuMBAWA,  soom-hato'-wa,  a  large  island  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago, separated  from  theisland  of 
Lombok  by  the  Strait  of  Alias.  It  belongs  to 
the  Sunda  group.  Ext.  160  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  20  to  60  miles.  Besc.  It 
is  nearly  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  bay 
"which  enters  the  land  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  On  its  E. 
side  is  the  volcano  of  Tomboro,  or  Tumbora, 
about  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pro. 
Sappan-wood,  rice,  horses,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
wax,  birds'-nests,  tobacco,  and  excellent  ponies. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between  8'^  and  9°  S. 
Lon.  between  116°  50'  and  119°  10'  E.  The 
island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  under  a 
native  chief,  but  all  these  are  tributary  to  the 
sultan  of  Bima,  who  resides  at  Eima,  tlie  chief 
town  of  the  island,  and  acknowledges  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Dutch. 

SuMBHUL,  soom'-hool,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  North  West  provinces,  in  the  district  of 
Moradabad,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Moradabad. 
Top.  10,500. 

SuMBHULPOEE,  soom'-hool-por,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  Hindostan,  on  the 
Mahanuddy  river,  135  miles  N.W.  from  Cuttack, 
Top.  Not  known.— The  District  has  an  area 
of  4,693  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
80,000.  Ltd.  between  21°  2'  and  22°  6'  N. 
Jjon.  between  83*-^  6'  and  84°  51'  E. 

Summit,  sMTw'-mzY,  a  county  of  theUnited  States, 
Ohio.    Area.  532  square  miles.    Top.  28,000. 

SvMNBR,  sum' -ner,  a  county  in  West  Tennessee, 
U.S.    Area.  496  square  miles.    Top.  24,000. 

SuMPTEB,  sum'-ter  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
forming  part  of  the  North  West  provinces.  Area. 
175  square  miles.  Top.  28,000.  Lat.  between 
25°  42'  and  25^"  57'  N.  Lon.  between  78°  51'  and 
79°  11'  E.  Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  near  the  Poliooj  river,  33  miles  N.E. 
from  Shansea. 

SuMPTEB,  the  name  of  two  counties  of  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  Alabama.  Area.  963 
square  miles.  Top.  25,000. — 2.  In  Georgia. 
Area.  589  square  miles.  Top.  11,000.— Also  a 
district  in  S.  Carolina.  Area,  1400  square 
nules.  Top.  35,000. 
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Sumy,  aoo'-me,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  situated  on  the  Psiol, 
80  miles  N.W.  from  Kharkov.  It  contains 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  public  depots 
and  warehouses.  The  town  has  a  large  trade  in 
horses.    Top.  13,000. 

SuNAET,  Locn,  sun'-art,  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  lying  between 
Ardnamurchan  on  the  N.  and  Morven  and  the 
island  of  Mull  on  the  S.  Ext..  22  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  It  contains 
islands. 

Sunda,  Steait  op,  sun'-da,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  large  islands  of  Sumatra 
I  and  Java,  and  connects  the  Java  sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Its  breadth  varies  from  20  to  90 
miles. 

Sunda  Isles,  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
comprise  Sumatra,  Java,  Lombok,  Bali,  Flores, 
and  several  others  described  under  theii*  respec- 
tive titles. 

SuNDEEBUNDS,  soon'-dev-hoonds,  or  sun'-der- 
bunds,  an  extensive  and  woody  district  of  Bengal, 
in  Hindostan,  situated  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  rivers 
or  creeks,  all  of  which  are  salt,  and  through  the 
whole  tract  nothing  but  brackish  water  is -to  bo 
found.  Area.  6500  square  miles.  Lesc.  The 
district  has  been  formed  for  the  most  part  by 
alluvial  deposits  washed  down  by  the  Ganges 
during  its  periodical  inundations.  The  climate 
is  very  unhealthy.  Tro.  Rice,  indigo,  sugar- 
cane, and  the  mulberry-tree.  The  country 
abounds  with  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  chan- 
nels of  the  Ganges  and  inlets  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  that  pass  through  it  and  enter  it,  swarm 
with  alligators. 

SuNDEELAND,  sun' -der-land,  a  market-town, 
borough,  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Durham, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  in  the 
North  Sea,  ]3  miles  N.E.  from  Durham.  It  is 
connected  with  the  town  of  Monk-Wearmouth, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  an  iron 
bridge  of  one  arch,  236  feet  in  span,  and  95  feet 
above  the  Wear  at  low  water.  The  High  Street 
is  a  fine  and  spacious  thoroughfare,  especially 
the  central  part,  which  rises  with  a  considerable 
ascent.  Some  of  the  other  streets,  which 
branch  off  from  this,  are  narrow  and  dirty  :  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  majority  of  the 
houses  in  the  High  Street  are  handsome  and 
well-built  edifices.  Its  chief  public  buildings 
aro  tlic  cl.iuvlies,  9  in  number,  including  the 
parish  church,  a  large  and  plain  brick  building, 
and  the  parish  churches  of  Monk-Wearmouth 
and  Bishop  Wearmouth,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  suburbs  of  Sunderland;  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  various  benevolent 
institutions  and  charity-schools,  the  Lyceum 
hall  for  public  meetings,  an  exchange,  public 
library,  Athenceum,  assembly-room,  a  theatre, 
barracks,  custom-house,  and  excise  office.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers,  projecting  fromj 
the  land  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  river,  andj 
is  defended  by  batteries.  There  is  a  lighthousej 
on  its  N.  pier.  Coal  is  the  chief  export.  MosM 
of  the  coals  go  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  difterentl 
places  along  the  eastern  coast.  Considerable 
quantities  are  also  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  t<M 
France  and  Holland.  Mavf.  Flint  and  bottleJ 
glass,  earthenware,  copperas,  coal,  tar,  cordage,' 
chain  cables,  sailcloth,  and  chemicals.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Tap, 
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78,211.  LaL  51°  64'  N.  Lon.  1°  22'  W .— This 
town  is  frequented  by  visitors  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathinf^,  and  is 
connected  by  railway  with  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  the  North  of  England. 

SuNEH,  soo'-nai,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Salon,  territory  of  Oude,  68  miles  from 
Lucknow.   Fop.  1000. 

SuNiuM,  Cape.    {See  Colonita.) 

SuPERioK,  Lake,  su-peer'-i-or,  a  lake  of  North 
America,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  which  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered.   {See  America,  North.) 

Sura,  soo'-ra,  a  river  of  Russia,  princii3ally  in 
the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk.  After 
a  course  of  400  miles,  it  joins  the  Volga,  or 
Wolga,  at  Vassil. 

Surabaya.    {See  Soerabata.) 

Sue  AT,  soo-raf,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency,  situated  on  the  river  Tap- 
tee,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  153 
miles  N.  from  Bombay.  It  is  fortified,  and  a 
very  extensive  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  at  Surat  that  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  obtained  permission 
from  the  Mogul  emperor  Jehangire  to  establish 
their  first  factory  in  Hindostan.  The  firman, 
or  order,  is  dated  in  January,  1612.  Since  the 
rise  of  Bombay,  its  trade  has  much  declined, 
and  now  consists  chiefly  of  raw  cotton,  a  few  of 
its  own  manufactures,  and  articles  imported 
from  Giijerat,  or  Guzerat.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
bastions.  It  is  garrisoned  by  European  and 
native  troops,  and  has  a  European  church  and 
cemetery,  numerous  Hindoo  schools,  and  a  Hin- 
doo hospital  for  sick  animals  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, and  the  residence  of  a  British  military- 
commandant,  and  other  military  and  civil 
authorities  for  the  district.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods  to  a  limited  extent,  grain,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  are  sent  to  Bombay.  JPop. 
955,000. — Of  the  ancient  history  of  Surat  under 
the  Hindoo  dynasties,  we  have  no  authentic 
records.  On  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
when  the  governor  of  every  province  assumed 
independence,  the  people  of  Surat  also  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  confusion. 
First  the  Mahrattas,  and  then  the  British,  were 
called  in.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the 
fortress  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1803  that  the  success  of  the 
British  against  the  Mahrattas  compelled  them 
to  relinqiush  all  claims  on  Surat.  Although  it 
can  never  attain  its  former  splendour,  it  is  still 
a  rich  place. — The  District  of  the  same  name 
has  an  area  of  1629  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  492,684. 

Sure,  soor,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which  enters 
the  Moselle  7  miles  above  Treves,  after  a  course 
of  90  miles. 

SuRGBEES,  soor'-zliair,  a  parish  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Cha- 
rente,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Rochefort.  Fop. 
3289.  It  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  wine,  grain,  and 
brandy. 

SuEiNAM,  su-ri'Tidm',  a  river  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
which,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  enters  the 
Atlantic  near  Paramaribo. 

Surrey,  sur'-re, '  the  south  kingdom,'  one  of 
the  inland  counties  of  the  S.  of  England, 
bounded  S.  by  Sussex,  E,  by  Kent,  W.  by  Berk- 
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shire  and  Hampshire,  and  separated  on  the  N. 
from  Middlesex  and  Buckinghamshire  by  tho 
river  Thames.  Area.  759  square  miles.  Desc. 
Diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  the  hills  in  some 
parts  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  pre- 
senting some  very  extensive  and  beautiful  views. 
In  some  places  naked  heaths  impart  a  wildness 
to  the  prospect,  and  ofter  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  well-cultivated  portions  of  the  county ; 
while  the  hills  which  rise  one  beyond  another 
in  a  regular  succession  of  well-wooded  ranges, 
are  interspersed  with  valleys  abounding  in  rich 
meadow  land  or  covered  in  summer  with  luxu- 
riant crops  of  grain  and  fodder.  Rivers.  The 
principal  are  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the 
VVandle.  The  Thames  washes  its  northern 
border.  The  river  Loddon  skirts  the  county  on 
its  W.  side.  Fro.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown, 
the  latter  being  raised  cliiefly  for  malting,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  reckoned  equal  in  quality  to 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Garden  peas  and  beans 
are  cultivated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  districts  of  sandy 
loam  near  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mortlake.  Turnips  are  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  hops  of  the  first  quality  are  grown 
about  Farnham.  Vegetables,  especially  cab- 
bages and  carrots ;  vetches,  clover,  and  sainfoin, 
are  extensively  cultivated;  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  land  is  employed  in  raising  medicinal 
herbs  than  in  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain. 
Cattle,  sheep,  calves,  and  house-lambs  are 
reared  for  the  London  market,  and  great  num- 
bers of  cows  are  kept  near  London  to  supply  the 
metropolis  with  milk.  Large  numbers  of  hogs, 
of  the  Berkshire  breed,  are  led,  and  many  geese 
are  kept  on  the  commons  and  in  the  Weald. 
Miyierals.  Iron  ore  and  fullers'  earth ;  there  are 
also  extensive  quarries  of  stone.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dorking  contains  large  quarries  of 
excellent  limestone,  and  chalk  is  abundant  in  all 
parts,  and  is  in  general  use  as  a  manure  Avhen 
burnt.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop.  831,093.— 
As  the  capital  of  the  Roman  settlements  in 
Britain  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Surrey,  numerous  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time  within  its  limits. 
St.  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  where  coins 
and  curious  tessellated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  at  different  periods,  was  the  centre 
of  various  Roman  ways.  The  county  is  tra- 
versed by  several  railways. 

SuEEY,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Virginia.  Area.  263  square 
miles.  Fop.  6000.  2.  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
North  Carolina.  Area.  670  square  miles.  Fop, 
20,000. 

SuEUG-A,  soo'-roo-ga,  a  maritime  town  of  Japan, 
in  the  island  of  Niphon,  90  miles  S.W.  from 
Jeddo.  It  has  an  imperial  palace.  Manf. 
Mats  and  coloured  paper.  Fop.  Not  known, 
but  large.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  lying  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Fusi. 

Sus,  or  SusE,  soos,  a  province  of  Morocco, 
situated  at  its  S.  extremity,  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  desert,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  Area.  28,686 
square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  the  most  fertile  of 
any  in  the  empire,  and  comprises  the  rich  and 
productive  plain  of  Tarudant,  wliich  is  watered 
by  the  river  Sus.  Fop.  700,000.  Lat.  between 
29^  and  31°  N.  Lon.  between  6°  and  9^  50'  W. 
— The  RivEK  Sus  rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  and, 
after  a  course  of  130  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic 
5  miles  S.  from  Agadir. 
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SusA,  soo'-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  32  miles  W. 
from  Turin.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  Slime  name,  and  contains  numerous  Roman 
remains.  It  possesses  an  old  cathedral,  a  royal 
college,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  town 
house  and  two  hospitals.  The  fortress  of  La 
Brunetta,  built  to  command  the  road  from  Sa- 
voy into  Piedmont  across  Mont  Cenis,  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  French  in  1796.  There  are  iron 
and  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Fop.  4989. 

Susa,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Tunis,  70  miles  S.E.  from  Tunis.  It  contains 
several  mosques  and  bazaars.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  linen  goods  and  shoes.   Fop.  10,000. 

SusiANA,  soo-se-a'-na,  a  province  of  ancient 
Persia,  answering  to  the  modern  Khuzistan. 

Susquehanna,  sus-que-hdn'-na,  a  county  on 
the  N.  side  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Area.  712 
square  miles.    Fop.  36,276. 

Susquehanna,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  largest  river  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
issues  from  Lake  Otsego,  in  New  York,  and, 
after  a  course  of  500  miles,  enters  Chesapeake 
Bay,  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Maryland. 

Sussex,  sus'-sex,  one  of  the  southern  mari- 
time counties  of  England,  bounded  W.  by 
Hampshire,  N.  by  Surrey,  E.  and  N.E.  by  Kent, 
and  S.  by  the  British  Channel.  Area.  1469 
square  miles.  Desc.  Diversified  with  downs 
and  intervening  valleys,  through  which  many 
little  streams  run  towards  the  sea.  The  wooded 
scenery  and  the  rich  pasture  lands  give  to 
the  county  this  appearance.  The  wastes  are 
very  considerable,  and  chiefly  occupy  the  N. 
side  of  the  county.  Rivers.  The  Arun,  Rother, 
Ouse,  and  Adur,  all  small,  and  falling  into  the 
British  Channel.  Fro.  From  the  earliest  period 
Sussex  has  been  celebrated  for  its  timber,  prin- 
cipally oak,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
Weald.  The  crops  commonly  raised  are  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  turnips,  peas,  barley,  and  tares. 
In  the  western  part  there  are  some  considerable 
orchards ;  and  hops  are  raised  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  county.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  black-faced 
Southdown  sheep  being  in  high  repute.  Great 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  on  the  downs 
and  rich  marsh  lands,  which  afford  abundant 
crops  of  excellent  hay.  Minerals.  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  Weald,  every  sort  of  limestone  is 
found.  The  Sussex  marble  is  cut  into  slabs  for 
ornamental  chimney-pieces,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed. Iron-stone  abounds,  and  chalk  is  plen- 
tiful. Fullers'  earth  and  red.  ochre  are  also 
found.  Manf.  Salt,  charcoal,  gunpowder,  pot- 
ash, bricks,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  363,735. — 
This  county  contains  many  Roman  and  a  few- 
British  antiquities.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Sussex,  several  counties  of  the  United  States. 
1.  In  New  Jersey.  Area.  568  square  miles. 
Fop.  23,846.-2.  In  Delaware.  Area.  994  square 
miles.  Fop.  29,615.-3.  In  Virginia.  Area.  465 
square  miles.    Fop.  10,000. 

SuTERA,  soo-tai'-ra,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Caltanisetta,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Caltanisetta.   Fop.  3725. 

Sutherlandshire,  sufh'-er-land-sheer,  one 
of  the  most  N.  counties  of  Scotland,  extending 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  bounded 
ou  the  W.  by  the  Minch,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  which  separates  it  from  the  islands  of 
Harris  and  Lewis;  N.  by  the  Northern  Ocean; 
E.  by  the  county  of  Caithness  ;  S.E,  by  the  Dor- 
noch Firth ;  and  S,  by  the  Oickel  and  some 
lesser  streams,  which  separate  it  from  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Area.  1886 
square  miles.  Desc.  Generally  rugged  and 
mountainous,  excepting  on  the  S.E.  shore.  It 
may,  however,  be  described  more  particularly 
as  divided  into  three  districts :  namely,  the 
eastern,  near  the  German  Ocean;  the  western, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  middle,  or 
central  district.  The  eastern  district,  which  is 
very  small,  consists  of  a  strip  of  level  land, 
which  runs  along  the  coast  side,  and  is  about  2 
miles,  or  rather  less,  in  breadth.  The  middle 
resembles  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  consists  of  the  four  straths  or 
valleys  of  the  rivers  of  Helmsdale,  Brora,  Fleet, 
and  Oickel,  with  their  tributary  streams  issuing 
from  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  shores 
bordering  the  Atlantic  are  bold,  and  the  whole 
district  is  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous.  The 
Assynt  Mountains  are  huge  and  barren,  with 
scarcely  a  stalk  of  heath  to  be  seen  on  their 
surface;  yet  the  glens,  ravines,  and  hollows 
betwixt  these  mountains  afford  short  but  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Owing  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which 
the  west  wind  brings  heavy  clouds,  there  is  no 
part  of  Scotland  more  subject  to  rain  than  the 
western  district.  On  the  coasts  of  the  nume- 
rous bays  there  are  many  tracts  of  land  that 
have  been  partly  brought  under  cultivation; 
but  the  climate,  from  the  constant  rains  and 
mists,  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  crops 
which  the  soil  would  produce  in  abundance 
under  a  more  genial  atmosphere.  Fivers.  Nu- 
merous. The  principal  are  the  Oickel,  which 
enters  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  and  is  navigable 
12  miles  from  its  mouth  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons ; 
the  water  of  Fleet,  or  Strathfleet ;  the  water  of 
Brora,  and  the  water  of  Helmsdale.  On  the  N.  and 
W.  coasts  are  the  water  of  Hallidale,  the  water 
of  Strathy,  the  river  Naver,  the  waters  of  Ken- 
loch,  Hope,  Dionard,  and  Eribol.  Lakes.  Nu- 
merous. The  chief  are  Loch  Assynt,  Loch 
Elphin,  Loch  Leighal,  Loch  More,  and  Loch 
Shin,  the  last  of  which  stretches  20  miles  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  abounds 
with  salmon  and  trout.  Forests.  There  are 
several  forests  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
which  are  well  stocked  with  red  deer.  Fro, 
Game  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  great  plenty; 
such  as  common  and  Alpine  hares,  moorfowJ, 
black-cocks,  ptarmigans,  wild  pigeons,  and  par- 
tridges. The  breeds  of  sheep  are  excellent; 
but,  although  extensive  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  agriculture,  the  produce  of  the 
arable  land  is  not  great.  Minerals.  Rock 
crystals  and  pebbles  are  found  in  many  parts, 
as  well  as  beautiful  garnets  and  specimens  of 
native  gold.  Manf.  These  consist  solely  of 
stockings  and  coarse  knitted  and  woven  woollen 
goods  for  home  consumption.  The  trade  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  in  the  exchange  of  sheep, 
wool,  cattle,  and  fish  for  textile  labrics  and 
other  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
Fop.  25,246.— Previous  to  the  year  1803,  this 
county  was  almost  separated  by  physical  ob- 
stacles from  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  N.  part 
of  Scotland  being  intersected  by  the  Moray 
Firth  and  its  branches,  and  the  firths  of  Beauly 
and  Cromarty,  and  by  the  firth  of  Dornoch,  ail 
these  dangerous  and  inconvenient  inlets  had  to  bo 
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crossed  in  order  to  reach  the  county  of  Suther- 
land, which  was  nearly  entirely  insulated. 
There  were  no  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  traveller,  and  beyond  the  Dornoch  Firth 
there  were  no  roads.  Sutherlandshire  was  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  feudal  system  in 
Scotland,  where  that  ancient  state  of  manners 
prevailed  long-  after  it  had  been  banished  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  progress 
of  improvement  and  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  county  is  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  contains  many  remains 
of  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  cairns  and  stones 
set  up  by  the  Northmen,  when  this  part  of 
Scotland  was  under  their  control.  There  are 
valuable  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
rivers. 

Sutschawa,  soot-sha'-va,  a  fortified  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  Buckowine,  near  the  frontier  of 
Moldavia,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
43  miles  S.E.  from  Tchernowitz.  It  has  several 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  a  high 
school.   Fop.  4821. 

SuTTOif,  sut'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes,  hamlets,  and  townships  in  England, 
with  populations  varying  between  200  and  8000. 
Of  the  largest,  one  is  in  Cheshire,  2  miles  from 
Macclesfield,  and  the  other  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  3  miles  from  Hull.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  diff'erent  affixes. 

Sutton,  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

SuTTON-CoLDFiELD,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Warwickshire,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Birmingham. 
It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  town-hall,  and  a  free  gram- 
mar school.  Man/.  Hardware,  gun-barrels,  and 
edge  tools.   Fop.  4662. 

SUTULEGE,  SUTLUJ,  Or  SUTLEDGE,  SUt'-ledj,  a 

celebrated  river  of  Hindostan,  being  the  most  S. 
of  the  five  rivers  which  flow  through  that  dis- 
trict of  India,  called  the  Punjab,  or  country  of 
the  five  rivers.  It  rises  in  Tibet,  about  lat.  30° 
60'  N.  and  Ion.  81°  15'  E.,  and,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  850  miles,  joins  the  Chenab  about  33 
miles  below  Bhawulpoor.  It  is  called  the  river 
Ghara  in  the  last  part  of  its  course. 
SuviA,  soo'-ve-a,  a  name  of  Mogador.  {See 

MOGADOK.) 

Suwannee,  su-wa'-ne,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  through  Georgia,  and,  after 
a  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  Florida. 

SvEABORG,  or  SwEABOKG,  swe'-hovg,  or  sve'-a- 
horg,  a  seaport  and  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  about  3  miles  from  Helsingfors, 
and  176  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
harbour  is  capable  of  containing  seventy  men-of- 
war,  and  easily  defended  by  batteries  which 
sweep  the  channel  that  affords  the  only  entrance 
for  large  ships.  It  is  formed  by  several  small 
islands,  of  which  the  principal,  called  Vargoe 
and  Gustav  Svert,  contain  the  arsenal,  docks, 
basins,  and  magazines  for  fitting  out  or  repair- 
ing men-of-war.  Fop.  4000.— In  1789  it  was 
taken  from  Sweden  by  Russia ;  and  in  1854  it 
was  bombarded  and  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  allied  British  and  French  fleets,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

SvENDBORG,  svend'-borg,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  25  miles 
S.E.  fromOdensee.  It  has  docks  for  shipbuilding, 
a  harbour,  and  an  export  trade  in  spirituous 
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liquors,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
Fop.  6537. 

SWABIA.     (See  SUABIA.) 

SwAFFHAM,  swaff'-ham,  a  well-built  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Korfolk,  25  miles  W.  from 
Norwich.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
several  well-built  streets  diverging  from  a 
spacious  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  church,  gaol,  an  assembly-room,  theatre,  and 
several  chapels  for  nonconformist^!.  Adjacent 
to  the  town  is  a  racecourse.   Fop.  3293. 

Swale,  swaile,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  and,  after  a 
course  of  70  miles,  joins  the  Ure,  near  liorough- 
bridge.  Also  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Medway  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
from  the  main  land  of  Kent,  and  enters  the 
Thames  at  Sheerness. 

Swan  River,  the  principal  river  in  W.  Aus- 
tralia, which  rises,  under  the  name  of  Avon,  near 
lat.  32°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  117°  E.  It  gave  a  name 
to  the  first  colonial  settlement  in  W,  Australia, 
founded  in  1829.  After  running  through  the 
counties  of  Grantham,  York,  and  Perth,  it  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  bay  called  Melville 
Water,  in  lat.  32°  S.,  Ion.  115°  42'  E. 

Swansea,  swan'-se,  a  market-town,  seaport, 
and  borough  of  South  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire, 
standing  on  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, on  the  river  Tawy,  in  the  midst  of  a  district 
full  of  almost  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and 
iron,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Merthyr-Tydfi'.  By 
means  of  its  harbour,  and  of  the  Tawy,  it  com- 
mands a  ready  outlet  for  these  productions  of 
the  interior  of  Glamorganshire.  The  streets 
are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
well-built  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  during 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing ;  and,  to  accommo- 
date strangers,  several  commodious  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  have  been  erected.  Of  the 
public  buildings  the  chief  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  with  a 
large  square  tower  at  one  end,  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  another 
district  church,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  town-hall,  with  a  gaol  and  Union 
workhouse  standing  on  a  part  of  the  site  once 
occupied  by  the  entire  building,  mechanics' 
institute,  news-rooms,  infirmary,  a  comrnodious 
theatre,  a  free  grammar-school  founded  in  1682, 
Royal  South  Wales  Institute,  and  two  markets,, 
one  for  general  purposes,  the  other  for  fish. 
Manf.  Immense  establishments  for  working  in 
iron,  copper,  brass,  spelter,  and  tin  :  it  also  con- 
tains potteries  on  a  large  scale,  a  soap  factory, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  rope-walks.  Its 
principal  trade,  however,  is  in  the  exportation 
of  coal;  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  the  harbour  possesses  excellent 
floating  docks.  Fop.  33,972.  Lat.  61°  37'  N. 
Lon.  3°  56'  W. 

Sweden,  stve-den,  the  most  N.  country  of 
Europe,  forming  the  E.  and  larger  portion  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  one  of  the  king- 
doms composing  the  monarchy  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  and  Russian  Lapland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Tornea, 
while  on  the  N.W.  and  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Nor- 
way and  portions  of  the  Baltic.  Coastline, 
About  1400  miles  in  length,  deeply  indented 
with  bays  or  fiords,  and  studded  with  numerous 
low  and  sandy  islets.  Folitical  Divisions, 
Sweden  is  divided  into  three  districts,  Oola  land 
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or  Gothland  in  the  S.,  Sweden  proper  or  Sve- 
land,  in  the  centre,  and  Norrland  in  the  N.,  the 
last  including  Swedish  Lapland.  These  districts 
are  again  subdivided  into  24  liins  or  provinces. 
Area^  170,621  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous 
in  the  N.W,,  but,  in  general,  flat;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  along  the  whole  road  from 
Gottenburg  in  the  west  to  Stockholm  in  the 
east,  there  is  not  a  single  acclivity  of  consequence 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter.  CLimate. 
Less  severe  than  might  be  expected  in  so  high 
a  latitude.  In  Stockholm  the  average  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  four  degrees 
higher  than  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  summers 
are  hot,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the 
N.  snow  covers  the  ground  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year ;  and  in  the  W.  parts  the 
climate  is  milder  and  more  humid  than  in  the 
E.  Hivers.  Numerous.  The  principal  are  the 
Dal  and  the  Klar,  or  Clara,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains bordering  on  Norway,  and  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Lake  of  Wener. 
The  Angerman,  the  Uraea,  the  Skelleftea,  the 
Pitea,  the  Lulea,  the  Kalix,  and  the  Torneo,  are 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  country.  Lakes.  Nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  country  is  covered  with  lakes. 
The  largest  are  Lake  Wener,  Lake  Wetter,  and 
Lake  Malar,  all  in  the  S.  provinces.  In  point 
of  size,  Wener  is  the  third  lake  in  Europe. 
Forests.  Extensive.  More  than  one  fourth  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  timber.  The  prin- 
cipal trees  are  the  fir  and  the  birch,  with  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  in  the  more  S.  parts.  Zoology. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  others  are  hares  and  foxes, 
beavers,  wolves,  and,  in  the  cold  provinces  of 
the  north,  bears,  the  lemming,  and  the  reindeer. 
Water-fowl  are  abundant,  and  the  mosquitoes 
are  as  troublesome  in  summer  as  they  are  in 
tropical  countries.  Fro.  A  very  small  part  of 
the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  state,  but  some  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  of  late  years,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  farmers  frequently  visiting  Scot- 
land to  learn  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  in 
that  country.  The  plants  are  similar  to  those 
of  Britain.  Apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  attain 
a  limited  growth,  and  do  not  bring  their  fruit 
to  perfection,  but  berries  of  many  difl'erent 
kinds  are  produced  spontaneously,  while  the 
bushes  and  shrubs  that  bear  them  spread  and 
flourish  luxuriantly.  Wheat  arrives  at  maturity 
only  in  the  southern  provinces ;  oats  are  raised 
more  generally,  and  in  larger  quantities ;  but 
rye  and  barley  are  the  kinds  of  grain  that  are 
most  frequently  met  with.  Minerals.  Abundant; 
comprising  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  porphyry, 
some  silver,  and  marble.  Swedish  iron  is  of 
superior  quality,  and  is  obtained  in  immense 
quantities.  Man/.  Principally  confined  to 
articles  made  for  home  consumption.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
paper,  linen  fabrics,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Tan- 
ning is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
distilling,  brewing,  and  sliipbuilding ;  but  pot- 
tery, glass,  textile  fabrics,  sugar,  snufl',  and 
tobacco  are  merely  made  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population. 
JEducation.  General.  The  university  of  Upsal 
was  founded  in  1-477,  and  has  always  maintained 
a  good  character,  particularly  for  physical 
science.  The  university  of  Lund  is  of  much 
more  recent  date,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  There 
are  a  number  of  gymnasiums  and  high  schools, 
or  grammar-schools,  whilst  the  scientific  and 
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literary  societies  of  Sweden  are  numerous,  but 
belong  chiefly  to  Stockholm.  In  the  schools  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction  prevails.  Religion.  Lutheranism. 
Army.  144,010,  comprising  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry.  In  1863,  the  formation  of  local 
rifle  corps  similar  to  the  Volunteer  force  in 
England,  was  commenced  and  carried  out  with 
spirit.  Navy.  About  350  vessels,  including 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  steamers,  gun-brigs, 
mortar-vessels,  transports,  and  gun-boats.  Gov. 
A  constitutional  monarchy,  with  four  chambers 
of  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  deputies 
elected  by  the  peasants.  Fop.  3,859,728.  Lat, 
between  55°  20'  and  70°  12'  N.  Lon.  between 
11°  15'  and  24°  10'  E.  The  two  kingdoms,  Goth- 
land and  Sveland,  of  which  Sweden  once 
consisted,  were  united  in  the  13th  century  by 
the  failure  of  the  royal  line  in  the  former.  In 
1397,  by  the  treaty  of  Colmar,  Sweden  became 
subject  to  Margaret  of  Denmark,  who  has  been 
styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  and  who 
united  the  three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  under  one  crown.  Gustavus  Vasa 
asserted  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  1523.  He  bequeathed 
the  crown  to  his  posterity,  who  continued  to 
reign,  and  in  general  with  distinction ;  but 
most  of  them,  especially  Gustavus  Adolphu?., 
his  daughter  Christina,  Charles  XII.,  and  Gus- 
tavus III.,  discovered  a  romantic  disposition 
approaching,  in  the  case  of  Charles  XII.,  to  an 
unparalleled  degree  of  infatuation  and  obstinacy. 
This  dynasty  ended  with  Gustavus  IV.,  a  prince 
who  had  all  the  eccentricity,  but  scarcely  any  of 
the  talents,  of  his  predecessors.  In  1809,  this 
last  monarch  engaged  in  undertakings  totally 
beyond  the  resources  of  his  people,  and  was 
deposed  :  and  in  the  following  year  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  French 
Empire  under  Napoleon  I.,  was  elected  crown- 
prince,  and,  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  in 
1818,  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  XIV.  In 
1814  Norway  was  annexed  to  Sweden.  {See 
Norway.) 

Sweden-,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
New  York.   Fop.  4000. 

SwEDESBOEOUGH,  siveeds'-huv'-o,  a  post-town- 
ship of  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 
Fop.  2000. 

SwiECiANY,  swe-tse-a'-ney  a  town  of  Eussia, 
in  the  government  of  Wilna,  or  Vilna,  50  miles 
N.E.  from  Vilna.    Fop.  4800. 

Swindon,  swiu'-don^  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshire,  34  miles  N.E.  from  Salisbury. 
The  town  contains  several  churches,  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market-house,  and 
a  mechanics'  institute  and  reading  rooms.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  has  large  works  be- 
longing to  the  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engines,  and  factories. 
Fop.  6856. 

Swiis-EiiUNDE,  sve-ne-moon'-de,  a  maritime 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swine,  one  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  Stettin-Hatf  communi- 
cates with  the  Baltic,  36  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettm.  It  is  the  outport  of  Stettin,  where 
large  vessels  unload  their  cargoes  for  that 
place.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  church, 
a  custom-house  and  baths,  and  has  a  large  tran- 
sit trade.  Sliipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.   Fop,  4600. 
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SwiNFORD,  swin'-ford,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Leicestershire.   Po^>.  402. 

Swinfoed-Regis,  re'-jis,  a  parish  and  town 
of  England,  partly  in  Stalibrdsliire  and  partly 
in  Worcestershire,  9  miles  S.  from  Wolver- 
hampton. It  lias  a  parisli  clmrcli,  four  district 
churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
and  large  iron,  glass,  brick,  and  coal  works. 
Pop.  34,257.  Near  it  are  the  traces  of  a  large 
Eoman  camp. 

SwiTZEKLAN"D,  sxcU'-zer-land  (Ger.  Schweitz, 
slivites ;  Fr.  LaSuis.se,  sweese),  a  country  of 
Central  Europe,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S,W. 
by  France,  S.  by  Piedmont  and  Lombaidy,  and 
N»  and  N.E.  by  Baden,  Wurternburg,  and  lia- 
varia.  Political  Divisions.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  cantons,  namely,  Schwyz,  from 
which  the  country  takes  its  name,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  Bern,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Glars,  Zug,  Ap- 
penzell,  Schaffhausen,  Fribourg,  Soleure,  Basle, 
Grisons,  Vaud,  Ticino,  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Aar- 
gau,  Neufchatel,  Valais,  and  Geneva.  In  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs,  these  can- 
tons are  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
]]lxt.  216  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
of  125  miles.  Area.  15,716  square  miles.  Besc. 
It  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe, 
having  the  Alps  not  only  along  the  whole  of  its 
southern  and  eastern  frontiers,  but  also  through- 
out the  chief  part  of  its  interior  the  only  ex- 
tensive tract  of  level  ground,  or  rather  of  vales, 
separated  by  mountains  of  more  moderate 
height,  being  to  the  W.,in  the  cantons  of  Basle, 
Zurich,  and  part  of  Bern.  Even  there,  how- 
ever, the  extreme  frontier  is  formed  by  moun- 
tains, the  Jura  ridge  extending  in  a  long  line 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Of  the  valleys  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  the  Ehone,  which  is  at  once 
the  widest,  and  surrounded  by  the  highest 
mountains.  Mountains.  The  Alps,  varying  in 
height  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  and  having  many 
peaks,  10,000,  12,000,  and  even  15,777  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  After  Mont  Blanc,  which 
attains  the  last-named  elevation,  but  which  be- 
longs, strictly  speaking,  to  Savoy,  comes  Monte 
Kosa,  15,1 74  feet.  Mount  St.  Gothard,the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  the  Simplon,  are  not  equal  in 
height  to  several  mountains  of  the  interior,  such 
as  Mount  Cervin,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Monch,  the 
Finsteraar-horn,  the  Eiger,  the  Shreckhorn,  the 
Wetter-horn,  and  the  G^allenstock.  The  Alps 
branch  out  into  a  number  of  lateral  chains, 
which  extend  throughout  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  exhibit  at  their  base,  on  their 
slopes,  and  towards  their  summit,  every  variety 
of  temperature  and  product ;  rich  corn-fields  or 
luxuriant  pastures  extending  along  the  lower 
part  of  many  of  these  mountains.  The  middle 
consists  of  pastures  less  productive,  but  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  plants ;  while  the  sum- 
mits are  often  composed  of  rocks,  craggy,  inac- 
cessible, devoid  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with 
enormous  masses  of  ice  and  snow.  {See  Alps.) 
Glaciers.  The  glaciers  occupy  the  plains  or 
hollows  which  separate  the  peaks  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  which  may  be  described  as  lakes 
of  frozen  snow,  that  have  accumulat  ed  through 
a  succession  of  centuries  to  a  vast  height,  or 
rather  depth.  From  time  to  time  enormous 
masses  of  ice,  called  avalanches,  are  detached  from 
the  glaciers,  and  roll  down  the  mountain  side 
with  a  frightful  noise,  overthrowing  trees  and 
houses  and  everything  that  stands  in  their 
path.  The  formation  of  glaciers  takes  place 
near  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  is 
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about  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  although 
in  a  winter  of  unusual  rigour,  their  ramifications 
extend  to  some  distance  below  this  limit.  In 
the  long  Alpine  range  no  less  than  400  are 
reckoned,  which  extend  from  16  to  18  miles  in 
length,  and  are  1  or  2  in  breadth.  Their  depth 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  is  supposed  to  vary  from  100  to 
600  feet.  The  total  extent  of  their  sur- 
face has  been  calculated  at  lUOO  square  miles, 
{See  Gr.ACiEEs.)  Mivers.  Numerous,  but  rapid, 
and  therefore  for  the  most  part  unnavigable. 
The  principal  are  the  Bhone,  the  Ticino,  the 
Aar,  the  Ehine,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Thur, 
the  Limmat,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Aar.  Lakes. 
Ntmierous  and  beautiful.  The  principal  are 
those  of  Geneva,  or  Leman,  Constance,  Neuf- 
chatel, Bienne,  Zurich,  Wallenstadt,  Waldstadter, 
or  Lucerne,  Thun,  Sarnen,  Morat,  and  Brienz. 
The  water  of  many  of  these  assumes  a  beautiful 
blue  colour  in  consequence  of  its  great  depth 
and  clearness,  whilst  the  scenery  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  is  distinguished  for  its  pictu- 
resque beauty.  Climate.  Extremely  variable. 
Zoology,  The  summits  of  the  Alps  are  frequented 
by  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  white  and  red 
foxes,  and  a  kind  of  hare  which,  in  summer, 
resembles  the  hare  of  Britain,  but  in  winter 
becomes  as  white  as  snow.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
and  the  marmot,  are  also  found.  The  eagle  and 
the  vulture  are  numbered  among  the  birds,  and 
all  the  lakes  abound  with  fish.  Pro.  Agricul- 
ture is  followed  principally  in  the  valleys, 
where  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco,  are  produced.  The  fruits  most 
commonly  grown  are  grapes,  chestnuts,  prunes, 
peaches,  walnuts,  and  cherries;  in  the  colder 
situations,  apples  and  pears:  and  in  the 
southern  valleys,  the  almond  and  fig;  the  latter, 
however,  in  small  quantities.  Cheese,  butter, 
tallow,  and  hides,  form  the  chief  exports  from 
the  pastoral  districts.  Cattle  are  kept  and  fed 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  sheep  and  swine;  goats  are  also 
kept,  and  tlirive  in  the  more  elevated  districts. 
Minerals.  There  are  mines  of  silver,  copper^ 
iron,  and  lead  in  different  parts ;  and  quarries 
of  rock  salt.  Marble,  porphyry,  alabaster,  crys- 
tal, and  sulphur,  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
mountains.  The  principal  salt-springs  are  at 
Bex,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  There  are  also 
many  mineral  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mavf.  Linen,  lace,  thread,  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics;  clocks  and  watches  have 
long  been  the  staple  manufacture  of  Geneva 
and  Neufchatel;  while  leather,  gloves,  silks, 
porcelain,  pottery,  toys,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  are 
made  in  various  places.  Education.  Generally 
based  on  a  good  system,  and  thoroughly  carried 
out,  except  in  the  S.E.  cantons.  Of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  principal  are  the  cele- 
brated university  of  Geneva  and  the  university 
of  Basle.  There  are  academies  or  colleges  at 
Zurich,  Bern,  and  Lausanne,  and  schools  of 
high  reputation  in  various  towns.  Race.  The 
majority  are  Teutons,  but  there  are  many  who 
belong  to  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races.  The 
German  language,  in  various  kinds  of  patois,  is 
spoken  by  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half; 
French  is  spoken  on  the  Jura,  and  on  the  table- 
land W.  of  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Morat ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  Italian  is  spoken. 
Army.  144,010.  Est.  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  the  proportion  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  Switzerland  beingp 
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in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  Two  of  the  early  re- 
formers laboured  in  Switzerland, — Zuing-lius  in 
Zurich,  and  Calvin  at  Geneva.  Gov.  A  federal 
republic.  Switzerland,  though  a  republic,  has 
never,  like  Rome  or  Athens,  formed  one  great 
community  :  it  is,  and  has  all  along  been,  a  con- 
federacy of  petty  states,  differing  greatly  from 
each  other  in  their  respective  constitutions. 
In  some  cantons  the  form  of  government  is 
democratic;  but  in  the  majority  it  is  oligarchic. 
The  general  concerns  of  the  republic  and  its 
relations  with  other  countries  are  managed  by  a 
general  assembly  or  diet,  composed  of  deputies 
from  each  of  the  cantons.  This  consists  of  two 
divisions,  called  respectively  the  senate  and  the 
national  council.  The  national  council  elects 
seven  members  to  form  a  federal  council,  which 
corresponds  to  the  ministry  in  England  and 
other  countries.  The  members  of  this  council 
hold  office  for  3  years.  Pop.  2,510,494.  Lat. 
between  45°  50'  and  47°  50'  N.  Lon.  between 
6°  55'  and  10°  30'  E.— The  W.  part  of  Switzerland 
was  called  Helvetia  by  the  Romans,  and  the  E., 
EhsBtia.  The  confederation  was  first  founded 
in  1307,  by  the  three  cantons  Schwyz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden.  In  1353  it  had  increased  to  eight, 
and  in  1613  it  was  composed  of  13.  Other  states 
were  subsequently  received  into  alliance,  but 
they  had  no  vote  in  the  diet  of  the  confederation. 
In  1798  the  French  Directory,  which  had 
already  seized  Lorabardy  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  other,  determined 
to  add  Switzerland  to  the  territories  that  had 
been  recently  acquired  by  the  French  republic. 
Accordingly,  they  invaded  it  with  a  force  which 
it  was  impossible  even  for  the  mountaineers  to 
resist,  and  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
Helvetic  confederation.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  which  provided 
for  the  evacuation  of  Switzerland  by  the  French, 
the  Helvetic  republic  was  formed  by  Napoleon  I., 
which  consisted  of  19  cantons  under  a  chief 
magistrate  appointed  by  France,  to  which 
country  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  the  Valais  and  some 
of  the  western  districts  were  annexed.  In  1814 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  secured  by 
the  allies,  and  the  old  limits  of  the  country  were 
restored ;  the  republic  comprising  22  cantons, 
those  which  had  lately  formed  part  of  France 
being  admitted  into  the  confederation.  After 
much  intestine  strife  between  opposite  parties 
in  the  state,  the  present  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1848. 

Switzerland,  a  county  of  Indiana,  U.S. 
Area.  216  square  miles.    Fop.  12,698. 

Swords,  sords,  a  long  irregularly-built  town 
of  Ireland,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Dublin.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  court-house,  barracks,  and  an  endowed 
school.  There  is  a  round  tower  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Pojy.  2637.— The  first  Irish  army 
01  "  the  Pale"  assembled  here,  in  1641,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland, 

Sydenham,  sid'-en-ham,  a  parish  of  Oxford- 
shire, about  3  miles  S.  from  Thame.  Fop. 
400. — Also  a  chapelry  of  Kent,  8  miles  S.  from 
London  Bridge.  In  1854  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  formally  opened  here  by  Queen  Victoria.  : 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Croydon  branch  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Sydney,   sid'-ne,  a  city  of  Australia,  the 
capital  of  New  South  Wales,  situated  about  7 
miles  from,  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  on  i 
the  shores  of  a  small  cove,  to  which  it  gives  ( 
name.  It  stands  principally  on  two  hilly  necks  < 
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of  land,  with  a  piece  of  level  ground  intervening 
These  headlands  inclose  Sydney  Cove,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  natural  basins  of  water  that 
can  be  imagined.   The  appearance  of  the  town 
;  is  somewhat  rude  and  irregular,  but  it  contains 
many  broad  and  handsome  streets,  formed  of 
.   well-built  houses'of  brick  or  stone.   The  houses 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city  are  for  the  most 
1   part  small,  but  there  are  many  large  and  com- 
modious edifices  in  the  suburbs,  belonging  to 
1  private  individuals,  and  several  handsome  shops 
,  in  George  Street  and  Pitt  Street.    It  covers  a 
;  large  space  of  ground  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
I  lation.   It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
I    supplied  with  water  by  a  tunnelled  aqueduct  of 
upwards  of  2  miles  lonsr.    It  is  also  defended  by 
several  forts.    The  public  buildings  are  the 
government-house,  St.  James's  cathedral,  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  five  other  churches, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
.   several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  Sydney 
.  College,  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Australian  College, 
a  public  library,  barracks,  post-office,  court- 
house, custom-house,  theatre,  observatory,  and 
colonial  offices.   It  has,  besides  these,  a  market- 
house,  several  superior  schools  and  academies, 
a  colonial  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  museum,  and 
a  great  many  charitable  institutions.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  tallow,  soap, 
candles,  and  other  articles  for  home  consump- 
tion.  Exp.  Chiefly  wool,  gold,  oil,  whalebone, 
and  timber.    Imp.  British  manufactured  goods 
of  all  kinds,  corn,  teas,  and  West  India  colonial 
produce.     The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  is, 
perhaps,  exceeded  by  none  in  the  world.   It  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden  for  about  7 
miles  above  the  town,  or  15  miles  from  the  en- 
trance, and  possesses  good  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping throughout  the  whole  distance.    It  is  also 
perfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind  that  blows. 
Pop.  About  94,000.     Lat.  33°  51'  S.  Lon. 
151°  14'  E. — This  place  has  risen  into  importance 
within  the  present  century. 

Sydney,  the  chief  town  of  the  British  colony 
of  Cape  Breton,  North  America,  in  a  bay  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  island.  Pop.  14,871.  Lat, 
46°  10'  N.   Lon.  60°  15'  W. 

Symi,  sy'-me,  an  island  belonging  to  Turkey, 
near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  8 
miles  N.  from  Rhodes.  Ext.  About  4  miles 
long  and  4  broad.  Desc.  The  soil  is  barren  and 
unproductive,  but  every  part  of  the  island  is 
cultivated  and  turned  to  some  account.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  the 
town,  which  is  built  near  the  top  of  a  high 
rocky  mountain,  and  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  island.  Exp.  Sponge.  Fop.  7000.  Lat. 
36°  35'  N.  Lon.  27°  54'  E.— The  Gulf  of  the 
same  name  is  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Symphorien,  St.,  sim-for'-e-a,  a  village  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  3  miles  E. 
from  Mons.  Fop.  1500. — Also  the  name  of 
several  parishes  and  towns  of  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  4300. 

Synghem,  sing'-em,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  10  miles  S.W. 
from  Ghent.    Pop.  2500. 

Syra,  sy'-ra,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  midst  of  the  Cyclades,  about  13 
miles  S.  from  Andros.  Area.  About  55  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  ana  fertile.  Pro.  Corn, 
silk,  wine,  figs,  and  cotton.  Fop.  27,000.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  E. 
cpast,  and  has  a  population  of  14,000,  Consuls 
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of  most  of  the  European  states  reside  in  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  Mediterranean  steamers  plying-  to  and  from 
Constantinople.  Lat.  37^  22'  N.  Loyi.  24P  57'  E. 

Steacuse,  si'-ra-Jcuse  (Ital.  Sieacusa,  se-ra- 
Jcoo'-sa),  a  city  of  Sicily,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  30 
miles  S.E  from  Catania.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Corinthians,  about  736  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  possessed,  in  ancient 
times,  a  larger  population  than  any  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Sicily.  The  shape  of  ancient 
Syracuse  was  triangular,  one  side  being  formed 
by  the  sea,  the  other  by  a  line  of  rock,  the 
third  by  a  strong  wall.  It  consisted  of  five 
parts, — namely  Ortygia,  situated  between  the 
two  harbours;  Acradina,  a  more  extensive 
quarter,  extending  along  the  sea-side  from 
north  to  south ;  Tyche,  an  inland  and  equally 
large  division,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Acradina; 
Epipola,  to  the  W.  of  Tyche ;  and  finally,  Nea- 
polis,  which  formed  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
city.  The  whole  was  surrounded  and  defended 
by  a  high  and  strong  wall.  At  present,  the  only 
inhabited  part  is  the  south-east  corner,  contain- 
ing Ortygia  and  part  of  Acradina.  The  island 
of  Ortygia  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel.  That  part  of  the  town  which 
stands  on  the  island  is  strongly  fortified  and 
entered  by  drawbridges  thrown  across  the  chan- 
nel that  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  streets 
are  regular,  but  narrow;  the  houses  tolerably 
built.  The  cathedral,  or  principal  church,  is 
an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva.  The  ancient 
amphitheatre  also  remains  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation,  of  an  oval  form,  above  300  feet 
in  length  and  200  in  width.  In  1810  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Venus  was  dug  out  from  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  and  there  are  many 
other  remains  of  antiquity  in  different  parts  of 
the  site  on  which  it  stood,  such  as  baths,  walls, 
gates,  and  a  building  known  as  the  palace  of 
sixty  beds,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Agathocles.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious. 
It  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden,  and  of  containing  a  very  large  fleet. 
Though  it  is  at  present  entirely  neglected,  it 
might  easily  be  rendered  a  great  naval  and 
commercial  station.  The  exports  are  limited 
to  wine,  oil,  hemp,  nitre,  and  some  wheat.  It 
contains  a  citadel,  Royal  Academy,  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  public  library,  and  numerous 
churches.  Fop.  14,000.  Lat  37°  3'  N.  Lon. 
15°  15'  E.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  212  B.C.,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  878.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1542,  1693, 
and  1757.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Theocritus 
and  Moschus,  the  poets,  and  of  Archimedes, 
the  philosopher. 

Syeacuse,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  36  miles  S.E.  from  Oswego.  It  is  a  large, 
prosperous,  and  well-built  town,  containing 
many  handsome  public  edifices.  It  has  very 
productive  salt-springs.   Fop.  30,000. 

Syeia,  sir'-e-a,  a  large  division  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  including  Palestine,  and  lying  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  W.,  while  on  the  N.  Mount  Taurus  and  its 
branches  divide  it  from  Asia  Minor;  and  on  the 
E.  is  a  vast  and  trackless  desert,  stretching  to- 
wards the  N.  from  Arabia,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  S.  Area,  with  Palestine,  65,000  square 
miles.  JDesc.  The  leading  feature  in  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  Syria  is  the  great  mountain-chain 
which  traverses  it  from  S.  to  N.,  and  is  known. 
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from  its  highest  pinnacle  in  that  part  of  the 
range  which  lies  near  Tripoli  and  Beyrout  or 
Seirut,  under  the  name  of  Lebanon,  or  Libanus. 
From  Lebanon  the  chain  strctclics  farther  to 
the  north  in  many  different  sections,  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  until  it  runs  into 
Mount  Taurus  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  Minor. 
While  Lebanon  faces  the  Mediterranean,  a 
parallel  chain,  called  Anti-Libanus,  looks  east- 
ward upon  the  Syrian  desert.  Thus  Syria,  in 
its  inhabited  districts,  may  be  considered  as  a 
country  of  valleys,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
fertile.  Of  these,  the  plains  of  Haouran,  or 
Hauran,  in  the  E,,  Antioch  and  Aleppo  in  the 
N.,  and  Sharon  in  the  S.,  may  be  noticed  for 
their  richness.  Fivers.  The  Jordan,  Aasy,  or 
Orontes,  the  Litany  and  other  smaller  rivers 
Lakes.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  Dead  Sea 
the  Lakeof  Grennesareth,  and  Lake  Huleh,orthe 
waters  of  Mermon,  all  in  the  valley  of  Jordan 
There  are,  besides  these,  some  smaller  lakes 
near  Damascus.  Climate.  Varied.  Along  the 
coast  the  heat  is  great,  even  where  the  moun- 
tain tops  are  covered  with  snow.  In  the  N. 
and  E.  the  climate  is  colder;  but,  at  Aleppo, 
frosts  are  rarely  severe.  In  summer,  the  sa- 
miel,  a  wind  like  the  simoon  of  the  desert,  some- 
times sweeps  over  the  country,  when  shocks  of 
earthquakes  are  frequently  felt.  Fro.  Wheat, 
barley,  maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum; 
cotton  and  the  mulberry  flourish  on  the  coast, 
and  silk  is  produced  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon. 
Its  fruits  are  held  in  especial  esteem,  particu- 
larly the  oranges  of  Tripoli,  the  figs  of  Beirut, 
and  the  pistachio  nuts  of  iWeppo.  As  the 
sloping  sides  of  Lebanon  are  ascended,  all  the 
varieties  of  the  climate  of  Europe  are  succes- 
sively experienced.  The  vine  is  brought  by 
care  to  great  perfection ;  and  silk  and  wines, 
which  rival  those  of  Italy  and  France,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Olives  and  tobacco 
are  also  cultivated  successfully,  and  to  a 
great  extent.  The  other  products  are  sugar, 
madder,  indigo,  scammony,  and  a  variety  of 
gums.  Flocks  of  sheep  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Sponge 
is  obtained  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  but  the 
fisheries  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
commerce  of  Syria  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
want  of  good  roads.  As  the  high  road,  however, 
from  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  Erzeroum,  to  Mecca 
passes  through  it,  it  is  traversed  by  caravans, 
which  carry  the  products  of  Asia  Minor,  ]Mcso- 
potamia,  and  Persia,  to  be  exchanged  here  I'or 
European  manufactures  and  cochineal.  A  few 
Frank  merchants  reside  at  Scanderoon,  Tripoli, 
Saide,  and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
carry  on  a  limited  intercourse  with  Europe. 
Inhabitants.  Few  countries  present  a  greater 
variety  of  population.  Its  open  plains,  separated 
from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  by  no  de- 
fined boundary,  are  covered  here  and  there  by 
the  wandering  population  of  these  respective 
countries.  Turks  and  Greeks  form,  as  else- 
where, the  basis  of  population  in  the  cities.  Tlic 
only  tribes  which  can  be  considered  to  belong 
especially  to  Syria  are  the  tenants  of  the  hci'jrhis 
of  Lebanon.  The  most  remarkable  of  tlicsc 
are  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  The 
Druses  live  in  a  species  of  rude  inde- 
pendence, and  are  the  only  people  in 
this  part  of  Asia  who  have  any  semblance  of  a 
free  government.  The  Maronites  arc  another 
people  of  Lebanon,  inhabiting  the  mountain 
district  which  rises  behind  Tripoli.   They  arc 
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more  orderly  and  peaceable  than  the  Druses,  and 
are  Christians,  having  joined  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  Mahometans  are  the  most  nume- 
rous in  the  secondary  towns  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Fop.  2,750,000,  for  the  most  part  Maho- 
metans. Lat.  between  31°  and  37°  N.  Lon. 
between  3i°  30'  and  40°  E.— In  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  Syria  was  formed 
into  a  powerful  kingdom,  having  Damascus  for 
its  capital.  Its  most  remarkable  district,  how- 
ever, was  Phcenic'ia,  a  narrow  tract  of  country  on 
the  sea  coast,  in  which  commerce  flourished  to 
a  degree  unexampled  in  ancient  times.  After 
the  conquests  and  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Syria  was  erected  by  his  lieutenant,  Seleueus, 
into  a  separate  kingdom;  but  it  was  made  a 
Koman  province  by  Pompey,  63  B.C.,  after  de- 
throning Antiochus  Asiaticus,  who  had  sum- 
moned the  Romans  to  his  aid  against  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.  It  subsequently  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Saracens,  and.  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  richest  appendages  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  It  has  since  been  governed  by  Turkish 
viceroys,  in  the  same  corrupt  and  extortionate 
manner  as  other  Turkish  provinces.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Daher,  a  powerful 
Arabian  sheik,  exercised  almost  absolute  power 
in  Syria,  and  the  Turks  were  obhged  to  leave 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  territory. 
His  successor,  however,  was  attacked  by  order 
of  the  Sultan,  and  put  to  death.  The  pachalic 
of  Acre  was  subsequently  held  by  the  celebrated 
Djezzar  Pacha,  v7ho  soon  became  almost  as  inde- 
pendent ;  but  tike  savage  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  not  accompanied  by  the  improving 
and  protecting  system  of  his  able  predecessor. 
He  joined  with  the  British  in  resisting  the  inva- 
sions of  Napoleon  I.,  and  defended  Acre  against 
him  with  such  obstinacy  that  Napoleon  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  After  the  death 
of  Djezzar,  the  power  reverted  once  more  to  the 
Porte.  In  1861,  in  the  district  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  old  feuds  between  the  Maronites  and  Druses 
broke  out,  and  the  result  was  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Christians  by  the  Mahometans.  The 
French  government  ultimately  sent  a  large  body 
of  troops  to  Syria  to  effect  the  pacification  of 
the  country,  and  the  Druses  were  severely 
punished  for  the  outrages  which  they  had  com- 
mitted against  the  Maronites.  It  is  divided 
into  the  pachalics  of  Acre,  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  Tripoli. 

Syrmia,  sir'-me-a,  a  county  of  Austria,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  the  Drave,  between  the  provinces 
of  Boas  and  Peter wardein.   Fop.  110,000. 

Syzran,  sis-ran',  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  80  miles  S. 
from  Simbirsk.  It  has  numerous  churches  and 
schools.    Fop.  8000. 

SzALONTA,  za-lon'-ta,  a  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Bihar,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Gross- Wardein.    Fop.  7500. 

SzAMOBOR,  zamf-o-hor,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Croatia,  23  miles  N.E.  from  Carlstadt.  Fop. 
2700. 

SzARVAS,  sar'-vas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Koros,  47  miles  N.E.  from  Szegedin.  It  has  a 
Lutheran  school,  and  several  other  seminaries. 
Fop.  17,000. 

Szathmak-Nemethi,  zat'-mare-nem'-e-te,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the 
Szamos,  62  miles  N.E.  from  Dcbreczin.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  several  schools  and  (hurehes,  and  a 
liadc  ill  whie,  honey,  wax,  brandy,  corn,  and 
tLnber.  Fop.  11,000. 
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Szegedin,  zeg'-den,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Csongrad,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  Theiss  and 
Maros,  90  miles  S.E.  from  Pesth.  It  is  defended 
by  a  fortress,  and  is  one  of  the  most  busy  com- 
mercial towns  of  Hungary.  It  is  connected 
with  New  Szegedin,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  a  large 
market-place,  several  churches,  convents,  and 
schools,  a  town-house,  hospitals,  and  a  theatre. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
soap.    Fop.  52,000. 

Szekely-Keresztur,  ze'-Jce-le  ke-res'-tur,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Great 
Kukel,  81  miles  N.E.  from  Hermanstadt.  Fop. 
5000. 

SzEKSZAED,  zeh'-zard,  a  well-built  town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Sarviz,  81 
miles  S.W.  from  Buda.    Fop.  8200. 

SzENTA,  zen'-ta,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  situated  on  the  Theiss,  28  miles  S. 
from  Szegedin.  Fop.  14,000. —  Prince  Eugene 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Turks  before  this 
place  in  1696. 

SzENTES,  zen'-tees,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Csongrad,  near  the 
Theiss,  29  miles  N.E.  from  Szegedin.  Fop, 
23,000. 

SzivACz,  ziv'-acs,  two  villages  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Zombor.  United 
po]).  7000. 

SzoLNOK,  zol'-noTc,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Theiss,  57  miles 
S.E.  from  Pesth.   Fop.  11,000. 

SzTANicsics,  stan'-i-chich,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  48 
miles  S.W.  from  Zombor.    Fop.  5000. 

SzuRUL,  zoo'-rool,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Lower  Carpathians,  between  Wallachia  and 
Transylvania,  near  the  Rothenthurm  pass. 
ReigM.  7125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Taas,  or  Taez,  fas,  a  fortified  town  of  Arabia, 
60  miles  N.E.  from  Mocha.  It  contains  some 
handsome  mosques.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Taasinge,  tas'-ing,  an  island  of  Denmark,  to 
the  S.  of  Funen,  separated  from  it  by  a  very 
narrow  channel.  Area.  27  square  miles.  Fop. 
4500. 

Tab,  tahj  a  river  of  Persia,  which  separates  the 
provinces  Ears  and  Khuzistan,  and,  after  a 
course  of  150  miles,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  110 
miles  N.W.  from  Bushire. 

Tabaeia,  Tubariyeh,  or  Tiberias,  ia-ha- 
re'-a,  a  town  of  Palestine,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Acre, 
on  the  AV.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

Tabaria,  Lake  of.    {See  Tiberias.) 

Tabasco,  ta-bas'-ko,  a  department  of  Mexico, 
having  on  its  N.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  the 
Lake  of  Terminos  and  Yucatan,  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  the  departments  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 
and  Vera  Cruz.  Area.  10,500  square  miles, 
Desc.  For  the  most  part  level,  especially  on  the 
coast,  where  it  is  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy. 
Fro.  Maize,  sugar-eune,  timber,  and  dye-woods. 
Fop.  65,000.— A  River  of  the  same  name, 
>vlucb,  after  »  course  of  250  njilcs,  enters  th§ 
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Gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  18=^  35'  N.,  Ion.  92° 
37'  W. 

TABERTfAS,  ia-lair'-na,  a  town  of  Spain,  intlie 
province  of  Almeria,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Al- 
meria.    Fo}).  5000. 

Table-Bay,  tai'-hel,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Cape  Colony,  S. 
Africa.  Cape  Town  is  situated  on  the  S.  coast 
of  this  bay,  with  Table  Mountain  immediately 
behind  it.    Lat.  33°  53'  S.    Lon.  18°  24'  E. 

Tablk  IsLAis-D,  the  name  of  various  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Eastern  Seas. 

Table  MouNTAii*",  a  mountain  of  S.  Africa, 
immediately  S.  of  Cape  Town  and  Table  Bay. 
Its  summit  is  frequently  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  "  table- 
cloth."  HelgU.  3582  feet. 

Table  MoujS-tain,  one  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  South  Carolina,  U.S.,  18  miles 
from  Morganton.    Height.  About  4250  feet. 

Taboe,  Mount,  tai'-hor,  a  mountain  of  Pales- 
tine, 6  miles  S.E.  from  Nazareth.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Saviour.   Height.  1000  feet. 

Tabriz,  or  Tabre^z,  ta-hreez',  a  city  of 
Persia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
194  miles  N.W.  from  Resbet.  It  stands  in  a 
plain  surrounded  by  hills,  and  is  about  4  miles 
in  circumference.  It  has  several  fine  gardens 
and  orchards  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  con- 
tains a  castle  or  citadel,  some  mosques,  a  good 
bazaar,  and  numerous  caravanserais.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  with  Persia,  India,  Russia,  and 
Constantinople,  from  which  it  obtains  large 
quantities  of  British  and  European  manufactured 
goods.  Pop.  80,000.  Lat.  38°  6'  Lon. 
4(3°  16'  E. — 'J'his  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Tacazze,  ta-kat'-mi,  a  great  river  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  rises  near  lat.  12°  N.,  Ion.  39°  30' 
E.,  and  afterwards  enters  the  Nile  about  45 
miles  W.  from  Atbara,  in  lat.  17°  45' N.,  lon. 
34^  E,  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Atbara  in 
the  last  part  of  its  course. 

Taclagur,  tak'-la-gur',  a  town  of  Central 
Asia,  in  Tibet,  on  the  iV.  slope  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains',  about  200  miles  N.E.  from  Almora. 
It  has  a  large  fair  in  October  and  November. 
Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  30°  24'  N.  Lon.  81° 
6'  10. 

Tacva,  tah'-na,  a  town  of  Peru,  100  miles 
S.E.  from  Arequipa.  It  is  situated  on  a  river  oi 
the  same  name,  about  15  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Pacific.  The  surrounding  district  is 
fertile.    Poj).  8000. 

Tacoba,  ta-ko'-va^  a  mountain  of  S.  America, 
in  Peru,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  40  miles 
E.  from  Tacna.  Height.  17,000  feet.  Lat.  18° 
S.  Lon.  69°  30'  W. — Also  a  village  of  the  same 
name  at  its  base,  13,690  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Tacijnga,  ta-koon'-ga,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  S. 
America,  50  miles  S.  from  Quito.  Pop. 
10,000,  the  greater  part  being  Spaniards  and 
mestizoes. 

Tad  CASTER,  fdd'-kas-ter,  an  ancient  market- 
town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, situated  on  the  Wharf,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge,  9  miles  S.W.  from  York.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 
It  also  contains  an  almshouse  for  twelve  poor 
widows,  and  a  grammar-school.  In  the  vicinity 
are  stone-quarries.  Pop.  3126. — It  has  a  station 
ou  the  York  and  Harrogate  Railway, 
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Tadmoe,  tdd'-mor,  a  ruined  city  of  Syria. 
{See  Palmyra.) 

Tae,  or  Taaep,  taf,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  GU- 
morganshire,  which  rises  among  the  hills  in 
Brecknockshire.  It  passes  by  the  ancient  city 
of  Llandalf,  and  afterwards  by  Cardiff,  towards 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  which  it  enters 
after  a  course  of  4^0  miles. 

Taffechan,  taf-fe'-kan,  a  parish  of  S.  Wales, 
in  Brecknockshire,  10  miles  S.  from  Brecknock. 

Taffelneh,  tdf'-fel-nai,  a  fortified  town  of 
Morocco,  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  30  miles  S. 
from  Mogador.  Pop.  3000.— The  Cape  of  the 
same  name  is  3  miles  N.W.  from  the  town. 

Tafilet,  taf'-i-let,  one  of  the  great  sub- 
divisions of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain, 
presenting  an  unvaried  surface,  like  the  sea  out 
of  sight  of  land.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  political  offenders.  Pop.  Not  known, 
perhaps  about  600,000. — The  Town  of  the  same 
name  is  said  to  be  a  collection  of  villages,  in 
lat.  31°  45'  N.,  lon.  4°  5'  W.,  but  its  existence  is 
questioned  by  some  geographers. 

Taganrog,  tag' -an-rog' ,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  governrnent  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
172  miles  N.E.  from  Kertch.  It  has  a  harbour 
and  fortress,  several  churches,  an  exchange,  an 
admiralty  court,  a  naval  hospital,  and  a  laza- 
retto. Its  port  was  formed  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  died  here  in  1825. 
Pop.  18,000. — The  District  of  Taganrog  has  a 
population  of  77,000. — The  town  was  bombarded 
by  a  fleet  of  French  and  British  gunboats  in 
1855. 

Tagal,  or  Tegal,  ta-gaV,  a  Dutch  residency 
or  province  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Java,  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  It  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  produces  excellent  cofllee,  indigo, 
maize,  rice,  and  sugar.  Pop.  240,000. — The 
Town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  174  miles  S.E.  from  Batavia.  Pop. 
7500. 

Tagliamento,  taV-ya-men'-to.  a  river  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Venice,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  enters 
the  Adriatic  Sea  near  its  N.  extremity.  In  the 
time  of  the  French  empire  of  Napoleon  I.  it 
gave  name  to  a  department. 

Tagliacozzo,  tal'-ya-kot-so,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II., 
situated  on  the  Ismele,  21  miles  S.W.  from 
Aquila.  Pop.  4^)00.— In  1268  Charles  of  Anjou 
defeated  Conradin  at  this  place,  and  ended  the 
rule  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  in  Italy. 

Tagus,  tai'-gus  (Sp.  Tajo,  ta'-ho  ;  Port.  Tejo, 
tai'-zho),  the  largest  river  of  Spain,  which  rises 
from  a  spring  in  the  Sierra  de  Albaracin,  be- 
tween Arag-on  and  Old  Castile,  in  laf.  40°  33' 
N.,  Ion.  1°  35'  W.  Pursuing  its  course  in  a  W. 
direction,  a  little  incHned  to  the  S.,.  it  passes 
Aranjuez  and  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Talavera, 
Alcantara,  Abrantes,  and  Lisbon,  and  tlows  into 
the  Atlantic  2  miles  below  Lisbon.  Total  lengths 
540  miles. 

Tahiti,  ta-he'-te.    {See  Otaheite.) 

Tai,  tai,  or  ti,  the  name  of  several  cities  of 
China,  principally  in  the  N.  provinces. 

Taief,  or  Taif,  taif,  a  town  of  Hcjaz,  in 
Arabia,  53  miles  S.E.  from  Mecca.  Pop.  Not 
known. 

Tain,  tain,  a  parish  and  irregularly-built 
town  of  Scotland,  the  oounty-town  of  Ross- 
shire,  situated  on  the  FirtU  of  Dornoch  2^ 
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miles  N.E.  from  Inverness.  The  town  is  old, 
but  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  it  has  been  considerably  improved,  and 
many  handsome  and  substantial  houses  have 
been  erected.  It  contains  a  fine  old  parish  church, 
a  tree  church,  a  church  for  united  presbyterians, 
a  commodious  reading-room,  an  old  tower, 
formerly  used  as  a  prison,  a  gaol,  a  town-house, 
an  academy,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
ruined  church  and  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Duthac.  It  has  a  retail  trade,  mills  of  various 
kinds,  and  an  iron-foundry.  Pop.  Of  parish, 
3294;  of  town,  2319. 

Tain,  a  parish  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  situated  on  the 
Khone,  opposite  Tournon,  and  11  miles  N.  from 
Valence.  In  its  neighbourhood  excellent  wine 
is  produced,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  hill 
called  Hermitage,  which  stands  on  the  N.  of 
the  town.  Fop.  2782. — It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Avignon  to  Lyons. 

Tai-ping,  ti'-ping,  two  cities  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  capitals  of  departments  in  the  pro- 
vmees  of  Nganhoei  and  Quang-si. 

Tai-pings,  or  Tae-pings,  the  name  taken  to 
themselves  by  the  enormous  mass  of  Chinese  in 
rebellion  against  the  Imperial  government, 
from  their  chief,  Tae-ping-wang.  The  rebellion 
of  which  this  personage  is  the  head,  originated 
in  1850,  in  the  vast  province  of  Quang-si,  situ- 
ated in  the  S.  part  of  the  empire.  In  this 
mountainous  district,  inhabited  by  a  poor  but 
sober  and  intrepid  population,  this  extraor- 
dinary movement  readily  found  followers,  for 
here  the  power  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
Mantchoo  Tartars  has  never  been  able  to  up- 
root the  veneration  in  which  the  old  native 
Chinese,  or  Ming  dynasty,  has  been  held.  The 
rebels  seek  to  restore  the  Ming  emperors,  from 
whom  their  chief  pretends  to  be  descended. 
They  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco,  wine,  and 
opium ;  and  they  are  bitter  opponents  of  the 
idolatrous  religion  of  the  empire.  Their  own 
religious  belief  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  of  the  whole  movement ;  it  appears  in  some 
measure  to  be  founded  upon  the  Bible,  but  so 
overloaded  and  disguised  by  an  admixture  of 
Chinese  ideas,  that  it  can  no  more  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  Christianity  than  Mahometanism 
or  Mormonism.  Indeed,  Tae-ping,  the  founder 
of  the  faith,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
head  of  the  rebels,  may  be  characterized  as  a 
mixture  of  Mahomet  and  Joe  Smith;  for  he 
appears  to  possess  the  fierce  energy  and  the 
love  of  fire  and  sword  of  the  one,  combined 
with  the  half-crazed  brain  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  other. 

Tai-tong,  ti-tong'y  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  province  of  Shan-si,  155  miles  N.W. 
from  Pekin. 

Tai-wan,  ta-e-wan',  the  chief  town  of  the 
Islau.d  cf  Formosa,  or  Sai-wan,  in  the  China 
Sea.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains 
several  straight  and  handsome  streets  composed 
of  good  shops  and  other  buildings.  The  har- 
bour is  spacious,  but  shallow.  Fop.  Not 
known.   Lat.  23°  8'  N.    Lon.  120°  22'  E. 

Tai-yuen,  fi-ii'-en,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Shan-si,  240  miles 
S.W.  from  Pekin. 

Talaveea  i?e  la  Eetna,  ta-ld-ve'-ra,  or  ta- 
lOr^ai'-ra  dai  la.  rai'-e-na,  an  ancient  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  situated  on  the  Tagus, 
v/hicb  Is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  35  arches, 
6S  miles  S.W.  from  Madrid.  It  is  surrounded 
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by  a  fertile  plain  of  vast  extent,  intersected  by 
the  Tagus  and  the  Alberche,  which  enters  the 
former  at  Talavera.  A  great  part  of  the  old 
ramparts  are  still  in  preservation  ;  but  they  are 
utterly  useless  for  purposes  of  defence.  It  con- 
tains several  well-built  churches,  with  numerous 
convents  and  hospitals,  a  town-house,  prison, 
theatre,  and  two  public  walks  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  meaner  than  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place.  The  dwelling-houses  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  in  height,  while  the  streets  are 
badly  paved,  and  are  crossed  by  a  number  of 
narrow  lanes.  It  has  several  schools  and  semi- 
naries. Manf.  Silk,  soap,  hats,  and  earthen- 
ware. Fop.  9285. — This  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contains  many  Roman  remains. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  battle  fought  in  July, 
1809,  between  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  marshals  Jourdain  and 
Victor,  and  the  allied  forces  of  England  and 
Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
French,  who  were  more  than  double  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  in  number,  were  defeated. 

Talbot,  ^aZ'-io^,  a  county  in  Maryland,  U.S. 
Area.  336  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000.— Another 
in  Georgia,  U.S.  Area.  451  square  miles.  Fop. 
17,000, 

Talca,  tal'-Jca,  a  considerable  town  of  Chili, 
situated  on  the  river  Maule,  130  miles  N.  from 
Conception.  Lat.  35°  13'  S.  Lo7i.  72°  W.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 

Taliaeeeeo,  tal'-e-fer-o,  a  county  of  Georgia, 
U.S.    Area.  163  square  miles.    Pop.  5300. 

Talish,  ta'-lish,  a  province  of  Russia,  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Transcaucasia,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  well  watered  and  pro- 
duces silk,  cotton,  rice,  sesamum,  wine,  and 
tobacco.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  between  38° 
30'  and  39°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  48^  and  49°  E. 
Its  chief  town  is  Lenkoran,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Tallapoosa,  or  Oakfuskee,  tdV -la-poo' -sa,  a 
river  of  the  United  States,  which  rises  in 
Georgia,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  joins 
the  Coosa,  with  which  it  forms  the  Alabama. 
— Also  a  county  in  Alabama,  U.S.  Area.  900 
square  miles.   Fop.  20,000. 

Tallya,  tal'-ya,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, 9  miles  N.W.  from  Tokay.  It  has  two 
churches,  and  a  large  trade  in  wine.  Fop, 
6000. 

Tallyabo,  or  Taliabo,  tal-ya'-ho,  one  of  the 
XuUa  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ajchipelago,  sepa- 
rated on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
island  of  Mangola.  JSxt.  60  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  20.    Lat.  1°  45'  S.    Lon.  125°  E. 

Taman,  ta'-man,  an  island  in  the  S.  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  province  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  river  Kuban,  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  on 
the  Gulf  or  Lake  of  Taman,  has  a  large  import 
trade,  and  exports  salt,  wax,  honey,  and  furs. 
Fop.  Not  known,  but  small.  The  island  has 
numerous  volcanoes,  which  emit  mud  instead 
of  lava.  The  Gulf  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale. 

Tamar,  tat -mar,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Devonshire;  it  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  boundary-line  between  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
It  is  joined  by  the  Tavy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  that  river,  it  forms  the  noble  harbour  of 
Hamoaze,  before  Devonport,  falling  mto  the 
sea  at  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

Tamab,  a  large  river  of  Tasmania,  or  Van 
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Diemen's  Land,  entering  Bass  Strait  4  miles 
below  Georgetown. 

Tamaulipas,  ta'-mou-le'-pas,  a  maritime  de- 
partment of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  oil  the  N.  by  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  which  sepatates  it  from  Texas,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S.  by  Nuevo  Leon  and  San  Luis 
de  Potosi.  Area.  Estimated  at  23,220  square 
miles.  Desc.  The  department  is,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  vast  plains,  covered  with 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  JPop. 
About  120,000.  Lat.  between  22°  15'  and  26° 
30'  N.    Lon.  between  97°  10'  and  99°  20'  W. 

Tambach,  tarn' -bale,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxe  Coburg,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Gotha.  Manf. 
Paper  and  iron  goods.   Fop.  1500. 

Tambo,  tam'-ho,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moquegua,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  river 
Camarones,  88  miles  S.E.  from  Tacna.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  mountain,  on  which  is  a  fortress, 
virhich  belonged  to  the  Incas,  built  of  large 
w^rought  stones,  fitted  together  so  skilfully  as  to 
render  the  junction  between  the  blocks  scarcely 
perceptible.    Pop.   Not  known. 

Tambov,  tam'-bov,  a  government  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Nijnei  Novgorod  and  Vladimir;  on  the 
S.  by  Voronej ;  on  the  E.  by  Penza  and  Saratov ; 
and  on  the  VV.  by  Orel,  Riazan,  and  Lula.  Area. 
25,500  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  but  here  and  there  the  surface  is  undulating. 
Mivers.  The  principal  are  the  Mokscha,  and  its 
tributary  the  Zna.  Pro.  Fine  timber  cut  in  the 
immense  forests  that  overspread  a  great  part  of 
the  government,  with  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  markets,  and  the  breed 
of  horses  reared  in  the  district  is  highly 
esteemed.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  and  tallow, 
and  there  are  several  distilleries  and  mills  of 
different  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 
Pop.  1,910,000.  Lat.  between  51°  20'  and  55° 
N.   Lon.  between  38°  30'  and  43°  30'  E. 

Tambov,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
situated  on  the  Zna,  265  miles  S.E.  from 
Moscow.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
built  of  wood.  It  has  a  monastery,  gymnasium, 
military  school,  and  hospital.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods,  canvas,  linen,  vitriol,  and  alum.  Pop. 
Estimated  at  20,000. 

Tambee,  tam'-braiy  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
which  rises  in  the  Asturian  mountains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  Noya. 

Tame,  or  Thame,  taim,  a  river  of  England, 
which,  after  a  course  of  40  miles  through  Oxford 
shire  and  Bucks,  runs  into  the  Thames  below 
Dorchester. — Also  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  in 
Staflbrdshire. — Also  in  Yorkshire,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  and,  after  a  course  of  18  miles,  joins 
the  Mersey  at  Stockport. 

Tamiagija,  tam-e-a'-gwa,  a  lake  of  Mexico, 
which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  two  outlets, 
one  at  the  N.  near  Tampico,  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tampico,  and  another  at  the 
S.,  below  the  town  of  Tamiagua.  Ext.  60  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  20  at  its  widest  part. 

Tamlaght,  tam'-laught,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
8400. 

Tampa,  Bay  oe,  iam'-pa,  the  N.W.  arm  of 
the  bay  or  inlet  of  Espiritu  Santo,  the  largest  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ext,  Of  the  whole  bay  35 
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miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  15  miles. 
It  is  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
There  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the 
extremity  of  the  inlet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hills- 
boro'  river. 

Tampico,  tam-pe'-TcOf  a  river  of  Mexico, 
running,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. — Also  a  Lake,  or  shallow  lagoon, 
communicating  on  the  E.  with  the  Lake  of 
Tamiagua. 

Tampico,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Tamaulipas,  situated  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  110  miles  S.E. 
from  Victoria,  or  New  Santander.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town  with  wide  streets,  and  contains  two 
churches,  a  prison,  a  custom-house,  two  hospitals, 
and  well-supplied  markets.   Pop,  7000. 

Tamworth,  tam'-werth,  a  well-built  market- 
town  and  borough  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tame  and  Anker, 
22  miles  S.E.  from  Stafford.  It  has  a  handsome 
parish  church,  formerly  a  collegiate  church,  a 
very  spacious  building,  which  contains  some 
fine  monuments.  There  are  also  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  an  almshouse,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  near  London  Bridge ;  a  grammar- 
school  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  other  free 
schools,  including  one  founded  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  of  whom  a  fine  bronze  statue  was 
erected  in  the  market-place  in  1852 ;  a  town-hall, 
assembly  and  reading  rooms,  a  market-house, 
and  a  public  library  called  the  Permanent 
Library.  Tamworth  castle  is  still  in  existence, 
and  from  the  elevation  of  its  site  has  an  air  of 
considerable  grandeur.  Mavf.  Paper,  leather, 
tape,  elastic  webs,  bricks,  tiles,  and  drain-pipes. 
The  town  also  contains  some  breweries,  and 
works  for  calico-printing.  Pop.  10,190.— It  has 
a  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  which  is 
carried  over  the  Anker,  near  Tamworth  by  a 
viaduct  of  eighteen  arches. 

Tana-ele,  ta'-na-elf  the  most  N.  river  of 
Europe,  which,  after  a  course  of  180  miles, 
enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat.  70°  30'  N.,  and 
lon.  28°  E. 

Tanaro,  ta-na'-ro,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, which  rises  near  the  Col  de  Tende,  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  140  miles, 
falls  into  the  Po  at  Asti,  20  miles  W.  from 
Alessandria. 

Taney,  tai'-ne,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Missouri.  Area.  1000  square  miles.  Pop, 
5000. 

Tanfield,  ian'-feeld,  two  hamlets  of  England, 
one  in  Durham  and  the  other  in  Yorkshire. 
The  first  has  a  population  of  4953,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tangermunde,  tan-ger-mooyi'-de{r) ,  a  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  59 
miles  W.  from  Berlin.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods.    Pop.  4200. 

Tangier,  tan'-jeer,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Africa,  in  Morocco,  situated  on  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  about  7  miles  E.  from  Cape  Spartel. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tingis  to  the  Romans,  who  took  it  from  the 
Carthaginians  under  Sertorius.  In  the  15th 
century  the  Moors  and  the  Portuguese  had 
many  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town, 
which  at  last  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  The  inhabitants  now  subsist  chiefly  by 
supplying  the  British  garrison  of  Gibraltar 
with  cattle  and  vegetables.  The  bay  of  Tangier 
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is  encumbered  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  mole  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  town,  which  were  Ijlovvn 
up  in  1683  by  order  of  Charles  11.,  and  is  not 
very  safe  during-  winter,  in  westerly  winds.  Pop. 
About  7500.  Lat.  35°  48'  N.  Lon.  5°  50'  W.— 
In  1662  this  place  was  ceded  to  England,  as  a 
portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Brag-anza, 
the  queen  of  Charles  II.  It  was  bombarded  by 
the  French  in  1844. 

Tangier  Islat^ds,  several  islands  of  the 
Chesapeake,  near  the  coast  of  Maryland,  U.S., 
and  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Potomac. 

Tanis,  or  San,  tai'-nis,  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile  which  enters 
Lake  Menzaleh  12  miles  from  Menzaleh.  It 
has  the  remains  of  a  large  temple,  and  other 
remarkable  monuments.  The  plain  of  San,  or 
"  Field  of  Zoan,"  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
performed  his  miracles,  is  now  a  desert  waste. 

Tanjore,  tan-jor',  a  maritime  district  of  the 
S.  of  Hindostan',  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
having  on  its  E.  and  S.E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  on  its  other  sides  the  districts  of  Madura 
and  Trichinopoly.  Area.  3900  square  miles. 
Desc.  Excedingly  fertile,  especially  in  the  delta 
of  the  Cauvery.  Pro.  Maize,  millet,  seeds 
yielding  oil,  tobacco,  indigo,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. An  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  is 
carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  Carnatic  by  means 
of  canals  and  water-courses  filled  from  the  Cau- 
very and  its  branches.  Pop  1,700,000,  mostly 
Brahmins.  Laf.  between  9°  52' and  11°  23' N. 
Lo)i.  between  78°  55'  and  79°  55'  E. 

Tanjore,  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress  of 
India,  the  capital  or  the  above  district,  181  miles 
S.VV.  IVom  Madras.  Including  the  suburbs,  it 
is  nearly  6  miles  in  circumference.  There  are 
two  forts,  one  of  which  contains  the  rajah's 
palace,  in  which  is  a  group  sculptured  by  Flax- 
man,  while  one  of  the  handsomest  temples  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  a  college,  formerly  a 
celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  situated 
within  the  walls  of  the  other.  The  great  pagoda 
of  Tanjore  is  beautifally  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  has  a  pyramidal  tower  200  ieet  in  height. 
The  town  also  contains  a  British  residency,  and 
a  church  for  English  residents.  Manf.  Cotton 
cloth.  Pop.  Estimated  at  80,000.  Lat.  10°  47' 
N.   Lon.  79°  11'  E. 

Tann,  tan,  a  town  of  Bavaria.    {See  Thaun.) 

Tanna,  tan'-na,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1774.  Bxt.  About  22  miles  in  length,  and  10 
in  breadth.    ia#.  19°  32' S.    ion.  169°  44' E. 

Tannah,  tan'-na,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, in  the  province  of  Bombay,  situated  on 
the  island  of  Salsette.  The  fort,  which  is  very 
strong,  commands  the  passage  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland.  The  town  is  strag- 
gling, but  not  large,  although  it  contains 
several  Portuguese  churches. 

Tannah,  tan'-na,  a  collectorate  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  India,  including  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette, and  taking  its  name  from  the  above  town. 
Area.  5477  square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile:  pro- 
ducing rice,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  and  ginger.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Indian  Peninsular  Railway, 
which  extends  from  the  city  of  Bombay  to  Nas- 
siek  on  the  N.E.,  and  Poonah  on  the  S.E.  Pop. 
816,000,  Lat.  between  17°  56'  and  20°  20'  N. 
Lon.  between  72°  42'  and  73°  43'  E.  This  dis- 
trict is  also  called  Northern  Concan. 

TAORM-iNA,<a'-or-we'-wa,  a  seaport  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Messina,  ou  the  E. 
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coast,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Messina.  It  is  noted 
for  its  numerous  churches  and  convents,  some 
of  which  are  profusely  decorated  with  marble. 
PoiJ.  2978. — It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tauromenium,  and  has  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; amongst  which  may  be  noticed  a 
theatre,  capable  of  containing  40,000  spectators, 
and  an  aqueduct  and  reservou',  which  supplied 
the  ancient  city  with  water. 

Taos,  ta'-ose,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  U.S., 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  55  miles  N.E.  from  Santa  Fe.  Pop. 
Not  known. 

Tapanooly,  ta'-pa-noo'-le,  a  district  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Tapanooly,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  Lat.  1°  40'  N.  Lon. 
98°  50'  E.  The  island  of  Mensular  lies  across 
the  S.  part  of  the  bay. 

Tapayos,  Tapajos,  or  San  Mangel,  fa-pa'- 
yose,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Para, 
which  is  formed  by  numerous  head  streams  and 
branches  rising  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil.  It  is  one  of  those  great  rivers  which 
come  from  the  S.  and  enter  the  Amazon.  Its 
course  is  more  than  600  miles  in  length,  lying 
between  the  Xingu  and  the  Madera,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Amazon  in  lat.  2°  24'  S.,  lon.  55°  W. 

Tappahanoc,  taip-pa-lian' -nolc,  a  river  and 
post-town  of  the  United  States,  in  Virginia. 
The  latter  is  43  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
former  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour and  a  custom-house. 

Taptee,  or  Tapty,  tap-teJ,  a  river  of  India, 
which  rises  near  Baitool,  in  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  near 
Surat.  In  1837  an  inundation  of  this  river 
washed  away  69  villages,  by  which  2204  houses 
were  destroyed,  and  112  lives  lost.  The  pro- 
perty was  valued  at  £22,000. 

Tar,  or  Pamlico,  tar,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
U.S.,  which,  after  a  course  of  160  miles,  runs 
into  Pamlico  Sound  in  lat.  35°  22'  N.,  lon.  76° 
35'  W. 

Tara,  ta'-ra,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  Leinster,  8  miles  N.E.  from 
Trim.  Pop.  384.  The  kings  of  the  petty 
Irish  kingdoms,  and  the  chief  nobles  in  each 
state  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  hill 
of  Tara  once  in  three  years  to  choose  one  of 
their  body  as  monarch  of  the  whole  island,  who 
should  also  assume  the  command  of  the  army 
in  time  of  war.  There  is  a  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Irish 
kings  were  crowned.  "  The  harp"  which  hung 
in  its  ancient  castle  forms  a  subject  for  one  of 
Moore's  "  Irish  Melodies." 

Tara,  ta'-ra,  a  town  in  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  Irtish,  135 
miles  N.E.  from  Omsk.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Tartars,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  Inde- 
pendent Turkestan  and  the  Chinese.  Manf. 
Leather,  hats,  and  vitriol.   Pop.  45U0. 

Tarakat,  tar-ra-lcai' ,  a  name  given  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  island  of  Saghalien,  lying  to  the 
N.  of  Jesso  or  Yesso.  The  gulf  of  Tartary, 
which  divides  this  island  from  the  mainland,  is 
sometimes  called  the  bay  of  Tarakai. 

Tarancon,  ta'-ran-kone,  an  ill-built  town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Toledo, 
45  miles  S.E.  from  Madrid.   Pop.  5000. 

Tarantaise,  ta'-ran-taise,  the  old  name  of  a 
province  of  Savoy,  between  Faucigny,  Savoy 
proper,  Maurienne,  and  Aosta.  Area,  780  square 
miles.   Pop.  40,000. 
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Tar  AN  TO,  ta'-ran-fo,  or  ta-ran'-to^  an  ancient 
town  of  Italy^  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Otranto,  built  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting' 
into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  41  miles  S.W.  from 
Eriiiilisi.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  castle, 
ami  the  town  is  surrounded  by  defensive  works. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  con- 
vex is,  some  hospitals,  and  throe  monasteries,  one 
of  w h ich  is dc vo (.cd  to  th e  reception  of  orph an s  an d 
foundUngs,  and  a  seminary  for  lloman  Catliolic 
priests.  Manf.  Linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  fancy 
goods,  and  gloves  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Tinna  Marina,  and  velvets.  It  has  also  a  trade 
in  olive-oil,  fruits,  and  shell-lish.  'Pop.  27,484. 
This  is  the  Tarentum  of  antiquity,  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  700  b.c.  by  colonists  from 
Sparta.  It  was  long  a  commercial  town  of  great 
celebrity,  but  after  its  reduction  by  the  Romans 
in  209  B.C.,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 

Taeanto,  Gulf  or,  a  spacious  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  between  the  S.E.  and  S.W. 
extremities  of  Italy.  Bxt.  About  70  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  receives  nu- 
merous rivers. 

Taeapaca,  iar'-a-pa-ca,  a  town  of  S.  America, 
in  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Moquegua,  situated 
in  a  tine  plain,  150  miles  S.E.  from  Tacna. 
Fop.  Not  known.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  rich  in  mines  of  cop- 
per and  silver. 

Takaee,  tar' -are,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  21  miles  N.W.  from 
Lyons.  Manf.  Plain  and  figured  muslins,  me- 
rinoes,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  14,596. 

Tarascon,  ta'-ras-kawnri',  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Avignon.  It  has  a  church,  town-hall,  court- 
house, and  barracks.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
silk,  and  stockings.  It  also  possesses  an  export 
trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  olive-oil.  Fop  13,489. 

Tarazona,  ta-ra-tho'-na,  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Spain. — 1.  In  Aragon,  situated  on  the 
Queiles,  48  miles  N.W.  from  Saragossa.  Manf. 
Leather,  and  coarse  woollen  caps.  Fop.  6000. — 
2.  In  the  province  of  Albacete,  20  miles  N.  from 
the  town  of  Albacete,  Manf.  Printed  cottons 
and  handkerchiefs.   Fop.  6500. 

Tarbert  (East  and  West),  tar'-hert,  two 
inlets  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  with  Argyleshire.  The  width  of  the 
isthmus  is  rather  more  than  a  mile.  There  are 
two  villages  on  the  isthmus  which  are  also 
called  East  and  West  Tarbert. 

Tabbes,  tarh,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  situated 
on  the  Adour,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Pau.  The 
wall  by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  has 
been  removed,  nnd  the  old  castle  of  Tarbes  has 
been  converted  into  a  prison.  Its  chief  public 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  the 
residence  of  the  bishop,  the  theatre,  and  the 
hospital.  Manf.  Leather  and  paper.  It  also 
has  an  active  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  wine,  and 
iron.    Fop.  14,768. 

Tarbet  (East  and  West),  Lochs,  tar'-het, 
two  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
islands  of  Harris  and  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides, 
Scotland.  Ext.  Nearly  6  miles  long,  and  at 
their  widest  part  about  5  miles.  The  neck  of 
land  which  divides  them  is  about  a  mile  in 
width. 

Tarbolton,  tar' -hole-ton,  a  burgh  of  barony 
and  village  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  7  miles 
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N.E.  from  Ayr.  It  has  three  churclics,  and  a 
subscription  library.  Manf.  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  fabrics.    Fop.  Of  parish,  2669. 

Tarifa,  ta-re'-fa,  a  petty  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  17 
miles  S.W.  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  defended  by 
an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Moors.  The  inhabi- 
tants are,  lor  the  most  part,  cngagc<l  in  the 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries.  Fop.  8U0O.  Thia 
place  forms  an  important  military  post,  and 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  liritish  against 
an  attack  of  the  French  in  1811. 

Tarija,  ta-re'-ha,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  Bolivia,  S.  America,  173  miles 
S.E.  from  Chuquisaca.  Fop.  2000. — The  Pro 
vnf  CE  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  Fop 
Not  known.  Lat.  between  21°  and  22°  S.  Lon 
between  62°  and  67°  W. 

Tarki,  or  Tarku,  tar -Tee,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  Transcaucasia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  67  miles  N.W.  from  Derbend.  It 
is  inclosed  by  hills,  and  has  a  citadel.  Fop. 
8000. 

Tarma,  tar'-ma,  a  town  of  Peru,  S.  America, 
100  miles  N.E.  from  Lima.  It  has  mhieral 
springs,  for  which  it  is  visited  by  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  Peru.    Fop.  About  8000. 

Tarn",  tarn,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
Mont  Lozere,  and,  after  a  course  of  220  miles, 
joins  the  Garonne  3  miles  from  Moissac. 

Tarn,  a  department  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Upper  Languedoc, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Aveyron,  S.  by  Aude,  E.  by  Herault,  and  W.  by 
Upper  Garonne  and  Tarn-aiid-Garonne.  Area. 
2218  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the 
S.E.,  being  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Cevennes;  in  the  other  parts  the  surface 
exhibits  a  succession  of  undulating  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  plains.  It  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  which  take  their 
names  from  their  chief  towns,  Albi,  Castres, 
Gaillac,  and  Lavaur.  Albi  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  department.  Fivers.  The  A  gout,  Avey- 
ron, Tescou,  and  Tarn.  Fro.  All  the  usual 
grain  and  root  crops,  with  various  fruits.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  reared  and  fed  to  a  great 
extent,  and  coal  is  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the 
department.  Manf.  The  principal  are  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  of  different  kinds.  Fop. 
353,633. 

TARN-AND-GAROiTTrE,  a  department  in  the  S. 
of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  old  province 
Guienne,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment Lot,  on  the  S.  by  Upper  Garonne,  on  the 
E.  by  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Gers  and  Lot-and-Garonne.  Area.  1437  square 
miles.  Deifc.  Fertile  in  the  plains ;  but  gene- 
rally exhibiting  an  undulating  surface.  Jt  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements,  named  after 
their  chief  towns,  Montauban,  Moissac,  and 
Castel-Sarrazin.  Montauban  is  the  capital  of 
the  department.  Rivers.  The  Garonne,  Tarn, 
and  Aveyron.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  maize, 
hemp,  flax,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  several  fruits 
that  thrive  under  a  southern  climate,  as  almonds 
and  figs.  Horses  and  mules  are  reared  in  great 
numbers,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and  swine 
are  kept.  Manf.  Unimportant;  woollen,  silk, 
and  cotton  goods,  paper,  hardware,  leather,  and 
sugar  are  made  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
department  to  a  limited  extent.   Fop.  232,651. 

Tarnopol^.  tar'-no-pol,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  situated  on  the  river  Sered,  73  miles 
S.E.  from  Lemberg.     It  contains  several 
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churches,  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  and  some 
other  schools.   Manf.  Leather.    Fop.  12,000. 

Taro,  ta'-ro,  a  river  of  Italy,  which,  after  a 
course  of  55  miles,  falls  into  the  Po  6  miles 
from  Casal-Magg-iore. 

Tarragona,  tar'-ra-go'-na,  a  seaport  city  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Francoli,  in  the  Mediterranean,  53  miles  S.W. 
from  Barcelona.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  portions  of  which  were 
built  l:)y  the  Romans.  It  has  a  large  and  elegant 
Gothic  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  several 
churches,  a  town-house,  custom-house,  two 
markets,  a  gaol,  lazaretto,  museum,  hospital, 
orphan-asylum,  barracks,  and  a  theatre.  Manf. 
Soap,  spirits,  coarse  cloth,  hats,  and  barrels, 
with  an  export  trade  in  Barcelona  nuts,  wine, 
brandy,  and  almonds.  Fop.  18,023,  The  town 
was  taken  by  Marshal  Suchet  in  1811.  It  was 
the  Tarraco  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  many 
Roman  remains. 

Tarrasa,  tar-ra'-sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, 15  miles  N.W.  from  Barcelona.  Fop. 
5000. 

Tarrega,  iar-rai'-ga,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  28  miles  E.  from  Lerida.  Fop. 
4000. 

Tarrytown",  tdr'-re-toun,  a  village  of  the 
United  States,  New  York,  situated  on  the  Hud- 
son, 26  miles  N.  from  New  York.  Fop.  1000. 
Major  Andre,  who  was  unjustly  shot  by 
Washington  as  a  spy  in  the  war  between 
England  and  her  revolted  American  colonies 
in  1780,  was  captured  near  this  town.  The 
remains  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  murdered,  were 
brought  to  England,  and  deposited  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tarsus,  or  Tarsous,  tar'-sus,  a  city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  situated  on 
the  river  Cydnus,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Adana. 
Its  antiquity  is  great,  as  it  is  said  both  by 
Arrian  and  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sardanapalus.  It  was  much  favoured  by  Au- 
gustus, as  well  as  Adrian,  and  rose  to  such 
celebrity  as  to  rival  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria in  wealth  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  science.  Hardly  a 
single  inscription,  or  monument  of  beauty  or 
art,  can  now  be  discovered.  The  city  is  situated 
in  a  fertUe  plain,  on  the  Cydnus.  The  houses 
are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ;  they 
seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height,  while  they 
have  flat  roofs,  and  are  mostly  built  of  hewn 
stone,  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient 
edifices.  There  is  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Bajazet,  and  the  town  also  contains  some  pub- 
lic baths,  a  number  of  mosques,  and  several  cara- 
vanserais. The  port  is  about  7  miles  S.  from 
the  town.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
produces  corn  and  cotton,  and  it  has  an  export 
trade  in  these  commodities,  with  wool,  goats* 
hair,  wax,  skins,  hides,  and  hair  sacks.  Its 
imports  comprise  rice,  coifee,  sugar,  and  hard- 
ware. Fop.  Estimated  at  8000.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Paul,  of  the  philosopher  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  Antipater  the  Stoic. 

Tartary,  or  Tatary,  tar'-ia-re,  the  name 
vaguely  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  Asia, 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central 
part  of  that  continent,  lying  between  Russia  in 
Asia  on  the  N.,  and  the  great  empires  of 
Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China  on  the  south. 
This  extensive  portion  of  Asia  is  divided  into 
Independent  Tartary  and  Chinese  Tartary.  In- 
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dependent  Tartary,  or  Turkistan,  is  separated 
from  Chinese  Tartary  by  the  southern  range  of 
the  Thian  Shan  mountains,  and  an  elevated 
ridge  of  land  called  the  high  land  of  Pamir, 
which  forms  a  connecting  link  between  this 
chain  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains.  On 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Afghanistan  and 
Persia;  on  the  west  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Caspian ;  while,  on  the  north,  it  has  the  Rus- 
sian provinces,  comprising  the  Steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  the  district  of  Siberian  Kirghiz,  and 
Semipolatinsk,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
considered  by  some  geographers  to  lie  within 
the  limits  of  Tartary  proper.  Since  the  time 
of  Timour  the  Tartar,  or  Tamerlane,  the  popu- 
lation and  political  state  of  this  country  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  Chinese  Tartary 
includes  the  whole  territory  contained  between 
Hindostan  and  Russia  in  Asia,  extending  from 
the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  E.  boundary  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Under  the  appellation  of 
Tartars  are  comprehended  many  various  tribes, 
having  different  local  names  and  characters, 
but  who  generally  agree  in  following  a  pastoral 
life,  and  living  in  tents  in  the  open  fields,  with- 
out towns  or  villages.  They  delight  in  horse- 
manship, and  possess  a  breed  of  the  finest 
horses  in  the  world ;  while  they  subsist  princi- 
pally on  horse  flesh,  and  drink  mares*  milk. 
This  race  was  known  and  celebrated  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Scythians,  a  people  who  were 
marked  by  the  same  warlike,  rude,  and  pastoral 
features  which  now  distinguish  the  tenants  of 
the  same  regions,  and  who  were  formidable  to 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  by 
them  that  the  Roman  power  in  Italy  and  in 
Constantinople  was  overthrown.  In  the  12th 
century  Tartary  became  the  seat  of  the  most 
formidable  and  extensive  empire  that  perhaps 
has  ever  been  established.  Genghis,  or  Zinghis 
Khan,  originally  an  obscure  Mongol  chief, 
having  succeeded  in  uniting  under  his  standard 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  successively  con- 
quered China,  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
His  successors  added  Russia  to  these  vast 
dominions,  and  overran  Poland,  with  part  of 
Germany.  Timour,  also  a  Tartar  chief,  subse- 
quently conquered  the  whole  of  Persia,  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
established  in  India  a  dynasty  which  continued 
to  reign  and  to  form  the  most  splendid  court  of 
Asia,  till  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  China 
has  always  been  subject  to  Tartar  dynasties. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  power  of  this 
great  race  has  been  much  on  the  decline,  and 
Russia  has  not  only  subjugated  the  Tartars 
that  established  themselves  in  Europe,  but  has 
also  annexed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territories  of  the  Tartars  in  Asia  to  her  vast 
dominions.  {See  Turkistan  Chinese,  Tur- 
kistan Independent,  Manchooria,  Mon- 
golia, Siberia.) 

Tartary,  Crim.  {See  Crimea.) 

Tashkend,  tash-kent\  a  town  of  Independent 
Turkistan,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Jax- 
artes,  or  Sir  Daria  river,  13  J  miles  N.W.  from 
Kokan.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
khan,  some  mosques,  and  many  public  build- 
ings.   Fop.  Estimated  at  50,000. 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  tas-mai'- 
ni-a,  van  de'-mens  land,  an  island  and  British 
colony  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  separated  from 
Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which  is  about  150  miles 
across.  £xt.  About  180  miles  in  length  from 
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N.  to  S.,  and  about  200  miles  in  width  from 
Eddystone  Point  on  the  E.  coast  to  West  Point. 
Area.  22,650  square  miles.  Bene.  Greatly  diver- 
sified, but  for  the  most  part  mountainous.  Many 
fine  tracts  of  land  are  found  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  sea,  and  the  soil  of  the  interior  is  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  productive  when  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  highest  mountains  are 
Mount  Humboldt,  Cradle  Mountain,  and  Beu 
Lomond,  which  respectively  attain  an  elevation 
of  5520,  5069,  and  5010  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  are  many  other  peaks  scattered 
over  the  island,  rising  to  heights  varying-  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  feet.  There  are  many  Jakes 
in  the  interior,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  island 
in  the  world  of  the  same  size  which  can  boast 
of  so  many  fine  harbours ;  the  best  are  Port 
Davy,  Macquarie  Harbour,  Port  Dalrymple, 
Oyster  Bay,  and  Hobart  Town  Harbour  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Derwent.  In  the  S.E.  the  coasts 
are  indented  with  many  bays,  such  as  Storm, 
Frederick  Henry,  and  Norfolk  bays.  It  has 
also  the  Tasman  and  Forrestier  peninsulas,  and 
Hobart  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  with 
the  Bruney  and  Maria  Islands,  lying  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Rivers.  Of  these,  the  Der- 
went, Huon,  Gordon,  Arthur,  Pieman,  South 
Esk,  Macquarie,  and  Tamar  are  the  principal. 
There  are  also  the  Mersey,  Forth,  Emm,King,and 
several  smaller  streams.  Zoology.  There  is  almost 
a  perfect  resemblance  between  the  animals  and 
vegetables  found  here  and  in  Australia.  In  the 
animals,  in  particular,  there  is  scarcely  any 
variation.  The  dingo,  or  native  dog  of  Aus- 
tralia, indeed  is  unknown  in  Tasmania,  but 
there  is  an  animal  of  the  feline  tribe  in  its 
stead,  which  commits  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
flocks.  Kangaroos  are  abundant.  Both  islands 
possess  the  same  kinds  of  birds  with  one  excep- 
tion, for  the  wattle-bird,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  snipe,  and  considered  a  very  great  delicacy, 
is  peculiar  to  Tasmania.  Whales  frequent  the 
coasts.  Climate.  Healthy,  and  suitable  in  every 
respect  for  Europeans.  Pro.  Barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  arrive  at  great  perfection.  The  wheat 
is  also  of  a  superior  description,  and  the  fruits 
comprise  the  apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and, 
indeed,  all  such  as  are  suitable  to  a  temperate 
climate.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  are  all  reared  to  a  great  extent. 
Timber  is  plentiful.  Minerals.  Coal,  with  iron, 
copper,  and  several  other  metallic  ores;  but 
few,  if  any,  mines  are  worked.  Sandstone,  lime- 
stone, and  basalt  are  amongst  the  principal 
geological  formations.  Ilxp.  Chiefly  wool. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at 
Hobart  Town  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Huon, 
and  a  number  of  vessels  are  engaged  in  the 
whale-fisheries.  The  colony  has  been  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see,  and  there  are  numerous 
places  of  worship  in  the  difi'erent  towns  and 
villages  for  difterent  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. In  connexion  with  these  there  are  also 
numerous  schools.  The  administration  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  an  executive  council,  and  a  legis- 
lative council;  one-third  of  the  members  of 
each  council  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
the  remainder  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 
Fop.  90,380;  many  of  whom  are  liberated 
convicts.  Lat.  between  40^  40'  and  43°  39'  S. 
Lon.  between  144°  33'  and  148°  21/  E.— This 
island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1633. 
In  1773  it  was  visited  by  Captain  Furneux,  and 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1777 ;  since  which  period 
piany  different  navigators  have  explored  the 
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coasts  of  the  island.  Among  others,  Bruny 
D'Entrecasteaux,  a  French  admiral,  visited  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island  in  1792,  and  afterwards 
revisited  it  in  1793.  This  part  of  the  coast  was 
afterwards  explored  by  Lieutenants  Bass  and 
Flinders,  who  made  a  more  ample  survey  of  it 
than  had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  preceding 
navigator.  Since  this  period,  several  colonies 
have  been  sent  from  the  original  establishment 
made  by  the  British  at  Port  Jackson,  to  this 
island.  In  1804  Hobart  Town  was  founded 
about  12  miles  up  the  Derwent;  and  another 
settlement,  namely,  Launceston,  was  founded 
about  32  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tamar,  or  Port  Dalrymple,  and  100  miles  N.  in 
a  straight  line  from  Hobart  Town.  The  two 
settlements  were  long  in  a  very  iDad  state  of  de- 
fence, having  but  two  companies  of  troops  for 
the  garrison  and  protection  of  both  colonics. 
They  were  consequently  infested  for  many  years 
by  banditti  composed  of  runaway  convicts, 
known  as  bushrangers,  who  endangered  the 
person  and  property  of  every  one  who  evinced 
any  signs  of  hostility  towards  them.  The  island 
was  originally  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  colonists,  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Tasmania.  It  is,  however, 
as  often  called  by  its  old  name  as  its  new. 

Tata.    {See  Dotis.) 

Tataey.    {See  Taetary.) 

Tatta,  tat'-ta,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  Scinde,  near  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  54  miles 
S.  W.  from  Hyderabad.  Its  principal  edifice  is  a 
mosque  erected  by  Shah- Jehan.  The  town  has  a 
picturesque  appearance  from  a  distance,  but  the 
houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  mean  and  poor, 
and  the  climate  unhealthy.  Mavf.  Cotton 
fabrics.  Po^j.  Estimated  at  8000.— This  place 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Patala  of  the  liistorians  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Tattershall,  tdt'-ter-sJial,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  17  miles  S.E.  from 
Lincoln.  It  has  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice;  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  an  almshouse  for 
poor  widows,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  tower 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Fop.  1000.— 
A  station  on  the  Great  North  Lincoln  Kailway. 

Taubate,  tou-ba'-tai,  a  modern  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  87  miles 
N.E.  from  San  Paulo.    Fop.  of  district,  10,000. 

Tatj]S"to]S",  tawn'-ton,  a  market-town  and  bo- 
rough of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  situated  ou 
the  river  Tone,  40  miles  S.W.  from  Bath.  It 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  with  various 
smaller  ones  branching  off'  from  them.  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  James,  Trinity  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  the  market- 
house,  town-hall,  the  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1522,  the  W^est  of  England  dissenters* 
proprietary  school,  and  two  other  schools  con- 
ducted on  similar  principles,  one  of  which  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  the 
assembly-rooms,  the  Taunton  and  Somerset 
Institution,  which  contains  news-rooms  and  a 
valuable  library,  the  theatre,  Wesleyan  College, 
hospital,  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  some  almshouses, 
and  several  other  charities.  St.  Mary's  church 
is  a  very  elegant  and  spacious  building,  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  castle  has 
been  converted  into  assize  courts.  The  market- 
house  stands  in  an  open  space  called  the  Parade, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  forms  the 
guildhall  and  assembly-rooms.    Manf.  Silk 
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goods  and  lace.  The  town  was  formerly  celc- 
rated  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared.  Lar^e  quantities  of  malt 
liquor  are  sent  to  Bristol  for  exportation,  and 
Welsh  coal  is  imported.  Pop.  14,667. — Taunton 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  numerous 
Koman  coins  have  been  found  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  West-Saxon  kings  frequently 
resided  at  Taunton,  especially  Ina,  who  built  a 
castle  here  in  700.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
"bloody  assize"  of  Judge  Jeffreys  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Kailwny. 

Tauntok,  a  river  of  the  TJnitcd  States,  which 
falls  into  Narraganset  Bay  at  Tiverton,  opposite 
the  north  end  of  lihode  Island. 

Taukton-,  a  post-township  of  Massachusetts, 
U.S.,  on  the  river  Taunton,  33  miles  S.  from 
Boston.  lf«»/.  Hardware  goods.  Po;?.  15,376. 
— It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Boston  and 
New  Bedford. 

Taurida,  or  Keim,  tatv'-re-da,  a  government 
n  the  south  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  comprising 
he  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  a  considerable 
tract  to  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  by  the  governments  of  Kherson 
and  Ekaterinoslav,  from  the  former  of  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Dnieper,  the  island  of  Taman, 
and  the  land  of  the  Tschernomorski,  or  Black 
Sea  Cossacks,  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 
Area.  About  25,000  square  miles.  JDesc.  Diver- 
sified with  mountains,  plains,  and  salt  lakes. 
On  the  mainland  it  is  nearly  a  desert  steppe, 
entirely  destitute  of  trees.  Vast  herds  of  sheep 
fire  reared  on  the  pasture-lands  and  plains  by 
the  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  department,  who 
live  chiefly  on  millet  and  the  produce  of  their 
herds.  Fop.  About  600,000.  Lat.  betvvcen 
44P  25'  and  47°  4G'  N.  Lon.  between  31°  30' 
and  40°  30'  E.    {See  CiiiM ka.) 

Taueus,  ttnv'-riis,  a  mountain-chain  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia. 

Tauss,  tanss,  a  walled  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Pilsen.  Ilauf. 
Chiefly  tapes  and  ribbons.    Fop.  6500. 

Tauste,  tous'-tai,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  situated  on  the 
Arva,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Saragossa.  Ilanf. 
Woollen  goods,  liquorice,  nitre,  and  soap.  Fop. 
4O0O. 

Tavai  Poeitammoo,  ta-vai'  po-en-nam'-moo, 
the  native  name  of  New  Munster  or  Middle  Is- 
land, New  Zealand. 

Tavira,  or  Tavila,  ta-vee'-ra,  a  seaport 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve, 
Bituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Segua,  137 
miles  S.E.  from  Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  two 
churches,  a  hospital,  several  convents,  and  a 
palace  for  the  governor  of  the  province.  Fop. 
9000,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast. 

Tavistock,  tav'-is-toTc,  a  well-built  market 
town  and  borough  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
situated  on  the  Tavy,  12  miles  N.  from  Ply- 
mouth. The  church  is  a  spacious  building  for- 
merly attached  to  the  abbey,  which  was,  at  one 
time,  a  very  magnificent  building.  Various 
fragments  of  it  are  still  in  existence,  though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  incorporated  with 
other  buildings.  The  town  also  contains  seve- 
ral chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  guildhall, 
market-house,  dispcn^^ary,  almshouses,  a  gram- 
mar-school, a  public  library  in  ti\e  old  gate- 
house of  the  abbey,  a  union  workhouse,  and  a 
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literary  and  scientific  institution.  Manf.  Chiefly 
cast-iron  goods.  Fop.  8S57. — Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  celebrated  navigator,  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

Tavoy,  ta-voV,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  in 
the  province  of  Tenasserim,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  175  miles  S.E.  from  Martaban. 
It  has  barracks  for  European  troops.  Fop.  Es- 
timated at  10,000. 

Tavoy,  a  district  of  British  Burmah,  in  the 
province  of  Tenasserim,  with  a  mountainous 
surface  intersected  by  fine  valleys.  Area.  .5000 
square  miles.  It  produces  cotton,  indigo,  fruits 
and  tobacco,  and  is  rich  in  tin  and  iron.  Fop. 
38,000.  Lat.  between  12°  41'  and  14°  50'  N. 
Lon.  between  93°  and  99°  E. 

Taw,  taio,  a  river  of  Devonshire,  which  rises 
in  Dartmoor,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles, 
joins  the  Torridge,  at  its  entrance  into  Bideford 
Bay. 

Tatvee,  taw-e',  an  island  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, lying  off  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Bori:eo, 
and  forming  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago.  Ext.  40  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  15.    ia^.  5°15'N.    io?2.  120°E. 

Tay,  tai,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scot- 
land, which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire, 
and  passes  through  Loch  Dochart  and  Loch 
Tay.  After  being  increased  by  various  tribu- 
tary streams,  it  passes  by  Perth.  A  little  below 
this  tov/n  it  turns  to  the  E.,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Earn,  and  passing  through 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  it  attains  a  width  of 
nearly  3  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  how- 
ever, diminishes  to  2  miles  at  Dundee,  about  8 
miles  below  which  it  enters  the  German  Ocean. 
The  entire  length  of  its  course  is  about  100 
miles. 

Tay,  Loch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  situated  in  Bredalbane,  Perth- 
shire. Ext.  15  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  miles 
in  breadth.  The  waters  of  this  lake  occasionally 
rise  above  their  usual  level  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Tayloe,  tai'-ler,  two  counties  in  the  United 
States.  1.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  208  square 
miles.  Fop.  7500. — 2.  In  Virginia.  Area, 
214  square  mileti.   Fop.  5500. 

Tazewell,  taiz'-icel,  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Virginia.  Area.  1000 
square  miles.  Fop.  10,000. — 2.  In  Illinois. 
Area.  704  square  miles.    Fop.  12,100. 

TcHABKAN,  or  DjABKAW,  tchab-kan',  a  river 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  After  a  course  estimated  at 
500  miles,  it  enters  Lake  Ike-Aral-Nor,  in  lat. 
48^  N.,  Ion.  90°  E. 

Tchad,  Lake,  tcliM,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
surrounded  by  the  kingdoms  of  Kanem,  Bornou 
and  Baghirmi.  Ext.  About  185  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  140,  including  the  extensive  marshes 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake.  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  850  feet,  and 
its  depth  from  8  to  15  feet,  Lat.  between  12° 
30' and  14°  45' N.  Lo7i.  between  13°  and  15°  i 
30'  E.    (See  Africa.)  | 

Tchad  DA,  tchdd'-a,  a  river  of  Central  Africa,'! 
a  tributary  of  tlie  Niger  or  Quorra.  I 

TcHANG-TE-Foo,  tchang-te-j'oo,  a  city  of  China,-* 
in  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li,  335  miles  S.W,  frouiB 
Pekin.  I 

TcHANG,  tclidng,  a  prefix  to  the  names  ofl 
numerous  towns  and  cities  in  China.  f 

Tchatir-Dagh,  tcha'-teer-da,  a  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Kussia  in  Europe.  {See  Ckimea.) 
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TcHATJSi,  or  CzAusY,  tchow-si,  a  town  of 
Eussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Molii- 
lev,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Mohilev.  It  has  several 
churches,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  a  convent. 
JPop.  5000. 

TcHEBOKSARi,  tche-boJc'-sa-re,  a  town  of 
Eussia,  in  the  government  of  Kasan,  situated 
on  the  Volga,  75  miles  iS^.W.  from  Kasan.  Po^j. 
6000. 

TcHERiKov,  tcJie're-hof,  a  town  of  Eussia  in 
Europe,  situated  on  the  Soj,  in  the  government 
of  Mohilev,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Mohilev.  Fop, 
3500,  In  1703  Charles  XII.  was  defeated  here 
by  the  Eussians, 

TcHERKASK,  Old,  tclier-hash' ,  a  town  of  Eussia 
in  Europe,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
situated  on  the  Don,  about  5  miles  S.  from  New 
Tcherkask.   Fo}).  15,000. 

TcHEKKASK,  New,  a  town  of  Eussia  in 
Europe,  the  capital  of  the  government  called 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  59  miles  N.E. 
from  Taganrog.    Fop.  17,000. 

TCHERKESSIA.     {See  CiRCASSIA.) 

TcHERNiGov,  tcher'-7ie-gof,  a  fertile  govern- 
ment of  Eussia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Mohilev  and  Smolensk,  S.  by  Poltava,  E.  by 
Kursk  and  Orel,  and  W.  by  Minsk  and  Kiev. 
Area.  21,150  square  miles.  Fop.  1,471,866. 
Lat.  between  50°  20'  and  53°  10'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 30°  20'  and  34°  40'  E.  It  produces  rye, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  great  numbers  on  ttie  rich  pasture 
lands  of  the  government. 

TcHiN,  and  Tching,  tchiny  the  prefixes  to 
numerous  cities  in  China. 

Teano,  tai-a'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Lavoro,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Capua.    Fop.  12,000. 

Tearn",  or  Tern",  teem,  a  river  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire,  which  falls  into  the  Severn 
near  Wroxeter, 

Teath,  or  Teith,  teeth,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthshire,  formed  by  two  headstreams, 
which  unite,  and,  after  a  course  of  15  miles, 
join  the  Forth  at  the  bridge  of  Drip,  above 
Stirling. 

Teche,  tesh,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Louisiana,  which  enters  Lake  Chetimaches, 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a 
course  of  180  miles. 

Tedla,  Tefsa,  or  Tadla,  ted'-la,  a  province 
of  Morocco,  Africa,  lying  immediately  to  the 
N.W.  of  Mount  Atlas.  It  has  a  chief  town  of 
the  same  name,  90  miles  S.W.  from  Mequinez. 

Tedsi,  ted'-se,  a  town  of  Morocco,  Africa, 
in  the  province  of  Sus,  25  rniles  N,E.  from  Taru- 
dant.  The  surrounding  district  is  highly  pro- 
ductive.  Foji.  14,000. 

Teen-Tsin.    {See  Tien-tsin.) 

Teeree,  te'-re,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
province  of  Sarawan,  75  miles  N.E.  from  Kelat, 
on  the  road  to  Shawl. 

Tees,  tees,  a  river  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary-Une  between  the  comities  of  York  and 
Durham,  and,  after  a  course  of  90  miles,  enters 
the  North  Sea  by  an  estuary  10  miles  below 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Teesta,  tees' -ta^  a  river  of  Hindostan.  v/hieh 
rises  in  Tibet,  and,  after  a  course  of  313  miles, 
enters  a  branch  ot  the  Brahmapootra,  41  miles 
S.E,  from  Rungpore. 

Tefpe,  tef-fai,  a  river  of  Brazil,  S.  America, 
joining  the  Amazon  near  Egas,  after  a  course  of 
600  miles,  in  lat.  6°  30'  N.,  lon.  64°  30'  W. 

Tej"hs,  or  TiFLis,  tif-lk  (Native,  tif -lees'),  a 
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city  of  Eussia  in  Asia,  in  Transcaucasia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  situated  106 
miles  N.E,  from  Erivan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kur,  It  was  founded  about  460,  according  to 
tradition.  The  streets  are,  without  exception, 
narrow,  and  intolerably  filthy  in  wet  weather, 
and  dusty  in  summer ;  but  since  it  has  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  it  has  been  much 
improved.  Many  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  bazaar,  or  great  market-place  lor  mer- 
chants, which  has  been  entirely  covered  over, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  circular  openings 
left  between  the  rafters,  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  light.  On  either  sice  of  this  place  are  lines 
of  shops  of  every  description,  kept  by  fruiterers, 
grocers,  barbers,  cooks,  mercers,  saddlers, 
armourers,  and  men  following  other  trades  and 
callings,  whose  wares  are  spread  and  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  Not  far  from  the  bazaar 
is  the  public  caravanserai,  where  travelling 
merchants  take  up  their  quarters.  The  residence 
of  the  governor-general  is  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  body  of  the  city,  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  hill  rising  from  the  river,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  This 
building,  and  the  arsenal,  hospital,  churches, 
and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  sur- 
rounding streets  and  squares,  present  an  ap- 
pearance very  similar  to  that  of  a  European 
city.  The  rest  is  purely  Asiatic,  but  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  idea  commonly  received  in  l^urope 
of  that  terra — gay  minarets,  painted  domes,  and 
gilded  trellis-work.  This  part  of  the  town  is 
nothing  better  than  an  irregular  collection  of 
low  flat-roofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
mingled  with  stones  and  mud;  the  doors  and 
windows  exceedingly  small,  and  the  latter 
covered  with  paper,  glass  being  seldom  used  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  and  dearness.  Teflis  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  baths,  which  are 
situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  bazaar.  The 
old  citadel  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  emi- 
nence to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  still  presents  a 
picturesque  and  imposing  appearance,  although 
in  ruins.  There  are  nearly  40  churches  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Armenians,  many  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  architectural  beauty.  Of  these,  the 
largest,  though  not  the  most  beautiful,  is  the 
cathedral  of  Holy  Zion,  the  great  Armenian 
church.  The  Kur  is  crossed  at  a  point  where 
its  channel  is  considerably  contracted  by  some 
rocks,  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  which  connects  the 
town  with  a  considerable  suburb  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  called  Avlabar,  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Armenians.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  fort,  a  caravanserai,  and  extensive 
barracks  ;  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  may 
also  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  distant 
about  two  miles  from  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
Eussians  have  established  various  schools  in 
Teflis,  the  commerce  of  which  has  eonsideriibly 
extended  since  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Man/. 
Carpets,  shawls,  and  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
goods.  Fop.  37,930.  Lat.  41°  41'  N.  Lon. 
44°  60'  E.— Since  the  conquest  of  Georgia  by 
the  Russians,  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  has  always  a  great  force  stationed 
hero  under  him.  The  Asiatic  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  greatly  changed  by  their 
intercourse  with  their  Kurorican  conquerors. 

Teflis,  a  government  of  Russia,  one  of  the 
four  into  which  Transcaucasia  was  divided  ia 
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1846.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus, 
on  the  N.E,  by  Derbend,  E.  by  Shamakhi,  S.  by 
Persia,  N.W.  by  Kutais,  and  S.W.  by  Turkey  in 
Asia.  Area.  2061  square  miles.  It  is  com- 
posed of  several  circles,  besides  the  territory 
called  Ossetia,  or  the  country  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Caucasus  inhabited  by  the  Ossetcs.  Fop. 
647,125. 

Tefsa,  or  Tefza.    (See  Tadla.) 

Tehama,  te-na'-ma,  two  maritime  plains  of 
Arabia,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  W.  coast 
from  thcGulf  of  Akabah  to  El  Haura,  a  distance 
of  360  miles:  while  the  other  stretches  from 
Jiddah  to  Babel-Mandeb,  with  a  width  varying 
from  20  to  40  miles.  The  name  signifies  "  low- 
land," and  is  frequently  applied  to  all  the  flat 
districts  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  from  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
vsrithout  distinction. 

Teheran-,  te-ran',  or  te-raivn'^  the  chief  city  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  210  miles 
N.  from  Ispahan,  and  70  from  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked 
by  innumerable  towers,  and  a  broad  dry  ditch. 
It  contains  no  edifice  of  importance  except  the 
royal  palace,  which  is  called  the  Ark,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  Persian  monarch s  make 
it  their  principal  residence.  The  town  contains 
a  great  number  of  well-furnished  shops  and 
bazaars.  Manf.  Carpets  and  iron  goods.  Fop. 
About  10,000,  but  this  number  is  increased  to 
60,000  during  the  residence  of  the  court.  Lot. 
35°  40'  N.    Lon.  50°  52'  E. 

Tehuacan,  tai-wa-kan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Puebla,  about  60  miles  S.E.  from 
Puebla.  It  was  a  city  much  venerated  by  the 
Aztecs.  It  contains  some  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
productions  of  the  surrounding  district.  Fop. 
12,000. 

Tehuantepec,  tai'wan' -tai-pelc' ,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  145 
miles  S.E.  from  Oaxaca.  Fop.  About  15,000. 
— The  Gulf  is  a  broad  inlet  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  enters  the  S.  coast  of  Mexico. — 
The  Isthmus  of  the  same  name  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  land  separating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  130  miles  across. 

Teify,  or  TivY,  tiv'-e,  a  river  of  N.  Wales, 
which  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  and,  after  a  course 
of  70  miles,  falls  into  Cardigan  Bay. 

Teign,  tain,  a  river  of  Devonshire,  which 
vises  in  Dartmoor,  and,  after  a  course  of  about 
45  miles,  falls  into  the  English  Channel  at 
Teignmouth. 

Teignmouth,  tain' -moutli,  a  seaport-town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tcign,  12  miles  S.  from  Exeter.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  one  of  the  principal  watering  places 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  in  the  parish  of  East  Teign- 
mouth, and  the  remainder  in  West  Teign- 
mouth. The  town  contains  large  public-rooms, 
a  subscription  library,  and  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  The  "  Den"  a  large  open  space 
between  the  public  rooms  and  the  sea  affords  an 
agreeable  promenade.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at 
one  end  of  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teigu,  and 
a  building  in  which  a  lifeboat  is  kept.  The  sea 
wall  or  embankment  also  forms  a  pleasant 
public  walk.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  a 
violent  storm  in  1859,  but  it  has  since  been 
>febuilt  by  the  South  Devon  Hallway  Company, 
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to  whom  it  belongs.  The  parish  church  of 
East  Teignmouth  is  a  venerable  structure  close 
to  the  sea  shore;  the  parish  church  of  West 
Teignmouth  was  a  very  ancient  stone  fabric, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  it  was  taken  down 
in  1815,  and  a  plain  octagonal  edifice  without 
any  pretensions  whatever  to  architectural  beauty 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  chief  trade  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  pipe-clay  and  potters'  clay  to 
Staffordshire  and  Liverpool.  A  great  num.ber 
of  vessels  are  also  sent  hence  to  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on 
here  to  some  extent.    Fop.  6022. 

Teilleul,  tai'-yul,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Av ranches.   Fop.  2S00. 

Tejuco,  tai-zfioo'-ko,    (See  Cuiaba.) 

Tellichekt,  tel'-li-cher'-e,  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  95  miles  S.W. 
from  Seringapatam.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence,  but  it  has  much  declined  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  although 
it  is  still  inhabited  by  a  number  of  rich  native 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  mart  for  sandal- 
wood and  cardamums.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
20,000.  Lat.  11°  44'  N.  Lon.  75°  36'  E.— In 
1782  Hyder  Ali  laid  siege  to  it  without  success. 

Teme,  or  Teem,  teem,  a  river  of  South  Wales, 
which  rises  near  Newton,  Montgomeryshire, 
and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  joins  the  Severn 
3  miles  from  Worcester. 

Temes,  tem-esh',  a  river  of  Hungary,  which 
rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  180  miles,  joins  the  Danube  6  miles 
from  Belgrade. 

Temesvar,  tem-esh-var' ,  a  crownland  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  comprising  the  old  Banat  of 
Temesvar  and  the  province  of  Bacs.  It  is 
bounded  by  Transylvania  and  Wallachia  on  the 
E.,  and  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  on  the 
N.W.  and  S.  by  the  Maros,  Theis,  and  Danube. 
^Area.  10,690  square  miles.  Fop.  375,400. 
'The  portion  called  the  Banat  was  originally- 
divided  into  the  three  palatinates  of  Torontal, 
Temesvar,  and  Krasovar,  and  the  whole  crown- 
land  of  Temesvar  formerly  constituted  the  S. 
part  of  Hungary. 

Temesvar,  a  fortified  city  of  Austria,  the 
capital  of  the  crowland  of  the  same  name,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  72  miles  N.E.  from  Belgrade.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Temes  and  Bega. 
Of  its  public  buildings,  the  chief  are  the  Greek 
cathedral,  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  George, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  other  churches, 
a  town-hall,  a  county-hall,  some  monasteries, 
and  military  and  civil  hospitals,  a  synagogue, 
and  extensive  barracks  for  the  garrison.  Manf. 
Silk,  iron  goods,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop. 
21,381,  comprising  Germans,  Hungarians,  Wal- 
lachs,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

Tempio,  teni'-pe-o,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Sassari.  Fop, 
10,360. 

Templeburg,  tem'-pel-hoorg,  a  walled  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  44f 
miles  from  Koslin.    Fop.  3500. 

Templemichael,  fem-pel-mi'-Jcel,  the  name 
of  several  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  10,000. 

Templemore,  tem'-pel-mor,  a  neat  modern 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  28. 
miles  N.E.  from  Tipperary.  It  is  near  th.> 
Devil's  Bit  Mountains,  and  consists  chielly  of 
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one  long-  and  well-built  street.  It  contains  a 
handsome  parish  church,  chapels  for  Roman 
Catholics  and  nonconformists,  large  barracks, 
a  hospital,  market-house,  court-house,  and  gaol. 
Fop.  4137. 

TEMrLEPATBicK,  tem-pel-pat' -riTcySL^QXi^li  and 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  about 
5  miles  E.  from  Antrim.    Fo}').  of  parish,  35i)5. 

Temple  ROBIN,  tem' --pel-rob' -in,  a  parish  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  consists  of 
Spike  and  Hawlbowline  islands,  and  a  part  of 
Great  Island,  with  a  portion  of  Quecnstown. 
Fop.  11,430. 

Templin,  temp' -lin,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  42  miles  N.  from 
Berlin.   Fop.  3380. 

Tenassekim,  ien-as'-se-rim,  a  district  of 
British  Burmah,  consisting  of  along  and  narrow 
strip  of  territory  to  the  S.  of  Pegu,  separated 
from  Siam  on  the  E.  by  a  mountain-chain,  and 
having  on  the  W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Flxt.  500 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  80 
miles.  Area.  33,000  square  miles,  I>esc. 
Mostly  mountainous.  Fop.  190,000. — Also  a 
RiVEK  of  British  Burmah,  which  falls,  after  a 
course  of  230  miles,  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Tenbury,  ten'-her-re,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Worcestershire,  situated  on  the  Teme, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  17  miles 
N.W.  from  Worcester.  The  parish  church  was 
built  in  1777,  the  original  building  having  been 
carried  away  by  a  flood  a  few  years  before.  It 
has  a  trade  in  malt,  hops,  and  cider.  Fop. 
1917. 

Tknbt,  ten' -he,  a  market-town  and  borough 
of  Wales,  in  Pembrokeshire,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Caermarthen  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  8  miles  E.  from  Pembroke. 
The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  inclosed  by  the  sea  on  every 
side  except  the  north,  where  a  narrow  isthmus 
connects  it  with  the  mainland.  It  was  once 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, which  is  almost  entire  in  some  places  even 
at  the  present  time.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  large  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  rising  altogether 
to  the  height  of  152  feet.  There  were  other 
ancient  religious  establishments  in  the  town, 
but  all  traces  of  them  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  remains  of  the  castle  are  still 
considerable,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  Besides  these,  there  are  seve- 
ral chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market-house, 
assembly-rooms,  theatre,  and  splendid  bathing 
establishments,  library,  literary  and  scientific 
institute,  baths,  and  some  charitable  institu- 
tions. Tenby  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
trade,  which  has  declined  considerably  of  late 
years ;  but  it  still  exports  butter,  corn,  coal,  and 
oysters.   Fop.  2982. 

Tence,  tance,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Loire,  situated  on  the 
Lignon,  19  miles  N.E.  from  La  Puy.  Fop. 
6537. 

Tendee,  Mont,  ^awcZr,  one  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Lake 
dc  Joux.  Height.  5338  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Tenedos,  ten'-e-dos,  a  rocky  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Exi,  5  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  2.  Dese.  Rocky,  and  apparently 
barren,  yet  the  grapes  grown  on  the  island 
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yield  the  finest  wine  in  the  archipelago.  Pop, 
600.    Lat.  39°  53'  N.    Lon.  26°  E. 

Teneriffe,  ten'-e-rif  (Sp.  Tenerife,  tai-nai' 
re'-fa),  the  largest  island  of  the  Canary  group, 
lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Ext.  74  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 
Area.  877  square  miles.  Gen.  Desc.  It  is 
chiefiy  remarkable  for  its  lofty  volcanic  peak, 
which  rises  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
The  ground  rises  rapidly  Irom  the  v/ater's  edge, 
and  the  entire  island  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain-ridge,  which 
traverses  it  throughout  its  length  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  The  climate  of  Tenerifle  is  peculiarly 
delightful  and  healthy.  By  the  rapid  and  steep 
ascent  of  the  ground  of  which  it  is  composed  it 
presents,  within  a  very  short  distance,  every 
variation  of  temperature,  from  the  colder 
climates  of  Europe  to  those  of  the  equinoctial 
regions.  The  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief 
commercial  town  of  the  island,  is,  however, 
intensely  hot.  The  declivities  and  rising  hills 
are  covered  with  vines,  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden.  Perpetual  spring  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  hilly  districts,  and  in  the  summer 
evenings  the  breeze  from  the  sea  comes  loaded 
with  delicious  coolness.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  island,  the  date,  the  plantain,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  olive,  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe,  the 
vine,  and  corn,  are  cultivated.  Above  this 
fertile  tract  rises  what  is  called  the  region  of 
the  laurels,  forming  an  extensive  border  that 
extends  all  around  Teneriffe.  Above  this  is  a 
vast  forest  of  fir  and  pine,  characteristic  of  the 
colder  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  at  a  still  higher 
elevation  there  is  a  vast  plain,  like  a  sea  of 
sand,  covered  with  the  dust  of  pumice-stone, 
which  continually  fills  the  air.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  lofty  Peak  of  Teyde  or  Tenerife, 
which  has  a  crater  inclosed  by  a  wall  so  steep, 
that  it  could  not  be  entered,  were  there  not  a 
breach  in  it  on  one  side.  A  magnificent  view  is 
obtained  from  the  peak,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  transparent  atmosphere  enables  the  specta- 
tor to  distinguish  even  the  houses,  the  sails  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  at  a  very 
great  distance.  Beyond  is  discovered  a  vast 
expanse  of  ocean,  studded  with  the  whole  archi- 
pelago of  the  Fortunate  Islands.  The  moun- 
tain may  be  considered  as  an  extinct  volcano, 
having  remained  tranquil  during  many  ages. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Teneriffe  depends 
chiefly  on  its  wine,  which  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  Madeira,  but  commands  a  ready  sale, 
being  sent  into  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
orchilla-weed,  rosewood,  and  a  few  other  trifling 
articles  are  also  exported.  Santa  Cruz  affords 
beef  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  excellent  water. 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  between 
this  island  and  the  Spanish  W^est  Indies.  Fop. 
85,011.  Lat.  of  peak,  28°  16' N.  Lon.  16°  39' 
W. 

Teng-Tchoij,  teng-tchoo',  a  city  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Shan-tung,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pc-chi-li,  190  miles  S.E.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river. 

Tennessee,  ten'-nes-see' ,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  on  the  E.  by  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
Area.  Estimated  at  44,500  square  miles.  Besc. 
Mountainous  in  the  centre,  being  intersected  by 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  divide  it 
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into  E.  and  W.  Tennessee.  In  the  W.  the  sur- 
face is  undulating  in  some  parts  and  level  in 
others,  but  in  tlie  E.  the  scenery  is  far  more 
picturesque  in  character.  Rivers.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
Holston,  Clinch,  Oblan,  and  Hatehic.  Zoology. 
The  animals  are  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  bison,  the  elk, 
and  the  deer,  have  become  scarce,  except  on  the 
mountains.  Bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  and 
wolves  are  still  seen  in  the  forests,  but  seldom 
visit  those  parts  which  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation;  the  beaver,  otter,  and  musk- 
rat  are  found  on  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cumberland.  Climate.  Generally  healthy.  In 
East  Tennessee  the  heat  ot  summer  is  tem- 
pered by  the  mountain  air,  and  the  winter 
resembles  the  spring  in  more  northern  parts 
of  North  America.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  rice,  and  cotton.  Fruit-trees 
are  grown  with  great  success;  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  plum,  crab-apple,  and  wild  strawberry  are 
of  a  delicious  flavour ;  the  wild  grape-vine  yields 
tolerable  grapes.  The  timber  of  the  state  com- 
prises oak  of  different  species,  black  and  white 
walnut,  beech,  red  cedar,  black  and  honey 
locust,  ash,  elm,  mulberry,  dogwood,  sassafras, 
maple,  sugar-tree,  papaw,  cherry,  and  hornbeam. 
Minerals.  Copperas,  alum,  nitre,  iron,  and  lead, 
are  among  the  minerals.  Some  gold  and  silver 
have  been  found ;  coal  is  supposed  to  be  plenti- 
ful; saltpetre  is  abundant.  There  are  also 
mineral  springs  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  State, 
and  many  valuable  salt  springs.  Manf.  Un- 
important. The  exports  comprise  cattle,  salted 
meats,  gunpowder,  and  coarse  linens,  which  are 
chiefly  sent  down  the  rivers  to  seaports  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fop.  1,109,801.— This  country, 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  N.  Carolina, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by 
vvhom  the  first  colonists,  consisting  of  above 
sixty  families,  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a 
man,  in  the  year  1754,  The  settlements  were 
not  renewed  till  1774.  In  1790  the  country  was 
separated  from  Carolina,  and  formed  into  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and,  in  179G,  it  was 
received  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 

Tennessee,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Tennessee,  formed  by  the  Clinch, 
Holston,  and  other  streams  v/hich  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  After  a 
course  of  1100  miles,  joining  the  Ohio  near 
Paduca,  by  a  mouth  600  yards  across. 

Tenterden,  ten'-ier-den,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Kent,  situated  near  the  river 
Eother,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Canterbury.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  handsome  fabric,  and  has 
a  steeple  consoicuous  as  a  landmark.  Fop. 
3656. 

Tepeaca,  tep-e-a'-ka,  a  town  of  Mexico,  20 
miles  S.  E,  from  La  Puebla.  The  principal  square 
is  large;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fort,  which 
served  as  a  retreat  and  place  of  defence  for 
Cortes  and  his  army,  when  he  retired  from  Mexi- 
co. On  one  side  of  the  square  is  the  convent  of 
San  Francisco,  a  large,  magnificent,  and  beauti- 
ful structure,  built  entirely  on  arches,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Cortes  and  his  captains.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  square  is  the  parish  church.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods.  Fop.  Not  known.  Lat.  18° 
60'  N.    Lon.  97°  45'  W. 

Tepelini,  tep-e-le'-ne^  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  situated  on  the  Voyussa,  30 
miles  S.E.  from  Avlona.  It  is  now  nearly  in 
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ruins,  and  contains  a  palace  which  belonged 
to  Ali  Pasha,  of  Yanina,  who  was  born  here 
about  1749. 

Tepic,  tai-peeV,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Guadalaxara,  or  Xalisco,  situated  on 
a  height,  135  miles  N.W.  from  Guadalaxara. 
Fop.  10,000, 

Teplitz,  Toplitz,  or  Teplice,  tep'-lifz,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  45  miles  N.W. 
from  Prague.    Fop.  1300. 

Teplitz,  tlie  name  of  several  small  towns 
and  villages  of  Austria. 

Teramo,  tai-ra'-mo,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  chiei 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzza 
Ultra  I.,  28  miles  N.E.  from  Aquila.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches  and  convents. 
Fop.  19,045. 

Terceira,  ter-sai'-e-ra,  an  island  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the 
Azores,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Area. 
Estimated  at  222  square  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
tainous, but  highly  fertile.  Fro.  Wheat,  maize, 
fruits,  and  wine.  Pop.  45,000.  ic/./f.  38^  33' N. 
Lon.  27°  10'  W.  The  chief  town  of  the  island 
is  Angra. 

Tekceeo,  ter-sai'-ro,  ariver  of  South  America, 
in  Cordova,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  con- 
federation. After  a  course  of  about  400  miles, 
it  enters  the  Parana  at  the  influx  of  the  Salado. 

Terek,  te'-rek,  a  considerable  river  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  It 
rises  amid  mountains  capped  with  snow,  and, 
after  a  course  of  350  miles,  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  lat. 
43°  40'  N.,  lon.  47°  30'  E. 

Terespol,  ter'-es-p)ol,  a  town  of  Eussia  in 
Europe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lublin,  situated  on  the  Bug,  60  miles 
S.E.  from  Siedlec.    Fop.  1600. 

Terga,  ter'-ga,  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  76  miles  N.li.  from  Fez.  Fop. 
3000. 

,  Ter-gotjw.  {See  Goijda.) 

Terlizzt,  tair-lit'-se,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Bari,  19  miles  W.  from 
Bari.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents. 
Fop.  18,214. 

Termini,  iair'-me-ne,  a  seaport-town  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Termini,  23 
miles  S.E.  from  Palermo.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  churches  and  convents,  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture, 
a  Monte  di  Pieta,  two  hospitals,  an  asylum  for 
females,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  a  castle. 
Fop.  14,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  tunny, 
anchovy,  and  sardine  fisheries.  Lat.  37°  58'  N. 
Lon.  13°  45'  E. 

Termonde,  tair'-monde,  a  town  of  Belgium. 
{See  Dendermonde.) 

Ternate,  tair-nat',  the  northernmost  of  a 
chain  of  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Gilolo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  sovereign*/  over  all  the 
adjacent  Molucca  islands,  —  Tido,  Batchian, 
Motir,  Makiyan,  and  others.  It  is  of  small 
extent,  but  high,  and  it  contains  a  lofty  peak, 
which  sometimes  discharges  flames.  Fop.  Un- 
ascertained, ia^.  0°50'N,  io?i,  127°2PE.— 
It  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in 
1797,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
It  was  again  taken  in  August,  ISIO,  and  once 
more  restored  to  the  Dutch,  with  their  other 
possessions  in  India  and  the  East,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1814. 

Teeneuse,  tair'-nu{r)se,  a  fortified  town  of 
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Holland,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  13  miles 
S.E.  from  Flushing.   F02J.  1100. 

Terni,  tair'-ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Nera,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Spoleto.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches,  but  no  other 
public  building  of  consequence.  The  falls  of 
Terni,  sometimes  called  the  cascade  of  Vclino, 
about  4  miles  from  the  town,  are  considered 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.    Poj?.  14,663. 

Ternova,  or  TiRNOVA,  ter-no'-va,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  35  miles  S.  from 
Sistova.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  and  trench.   Toi).  12,500. 

Terodant,  or  Tarudant,  tcr'-o-dani.,  a  city 
of  Morocco,  capital  of  the  province  of  Sus,  120 
miles  S.W.  from  Morocco.  The  inhabitants 
excel  in  the  art  of  dyeing  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  copper  wares.   Fop.  21,000. 

Terracina,  ter-ra-che' -na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  58  miles  S.E.  from  Rome. 
It  was  in  ancient  times  a  town  of  note,  and 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  frequently  resided  in  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  draining  of 
the  marshes,  built  a  handsome  palace  there. 
The  cathedral  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  pile,  and 
most  of  the  buildings  of  the  town  have  a  decayed 
appearance.  Fop.  5000.— This  place  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1798. 

Terra  or  Tierra  del  Fuego,  del  fwai'-go, 
*'the  land  of  fire,"  the  most  S.  region  of  S.  Anie- 
rica,  chiefly  consisting  of  three  large  islands, 
separated  from  S.  Patagonia  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  Several  smaller  islands  are  included 
in  the  district  to  which  this  term  is  applied. 
The  inhabitants  are  amongst  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  human  beings,  and  subsist,  for  the  most 
part,  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Lat.  52°  30'  to 
56°  S.  Lon.  65°  to  71°  VV.  Some  of  the  islands 
to  the  S.  of  the  chief  island  of  the  group,  and, 
indeed,  the  W.  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  itself'  is 
claimed  by  Chili. 

Terra  di  Lavoro,  now  Caserta,  di  la- 
vo'-ro,  a  Neapolitan  province  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Papal  States,  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  S.  by  Principato  Citra, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Principato  Ultra  and  Sannio 
or  Molise.  Area.  2294  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous,  being  covered  in  the  E.  with 
branches  of  the  Apennines ;  but  fertile  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  Its  plams  are 
the  richest  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Fro. 
Wheat,  oil,  fruits,  silk,  and  wines.  Fop.  653,464. 
Lat.  between  40°  48'  and  41°  48'  N.  Lo7i.  be- 
tween 13°  and  15°  E. 

Terra  Firma,  Jir'-ma,  a  name  given  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  in  Central  America, 
whichcomprehends  the  three  provinces  of  Darien, 
Veragua,  and  Panama,  or  Terra  Firma  proper. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  department  Cauca,  be- 
longing to  New  Granada. 

Terra  Ntjova,  noo-o'-va,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Florence.  Fop. 
2000. — 2.  Another  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Calabria  Citra,  16  miles  S.E. 
from  Castrovillari.    Po/j.  2500. 

Teruel,  tai'-roo-el,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Aragon,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Guadalaviar,  89 
miles  S.W.  from  Saragossa.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  possesses  a  cathedral  and  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  Fop.  6800. 
Teschen,  tesh'-eut  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
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Silesia,  situated  on  the  Olsa,  52  miles  N.E.  from 
Olmutz.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  gym- 
nasium, several  churches,  and  a  ducal  castle. 
Mavf.  Woollen  goods,  linen,  leather,  fire-arms, 
and  liqueurs.  Fop.  6400.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Austria  at  this  place, 
in  1779. 
Tessitt.    {See  Ticino.) 

Tetburt,  tet'-her-re,  a  well-built  market-town 
of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  situated  on  the 
Avon,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  some  chapels  lor  nonconformists, 
a  grammar-school,  an  almshouse,  and  a  muvket- 
house.    Mavf.  Woollen  cloth.    Fop.  3274. 

Tetuan,  tet-oo-an',  a  seaport-town  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  near  the  Mediterranean,  imme- 
diately within  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  22  miles 
S.W.  from  Ceuta.  The  environs  are  carefully 
planted  with  vineyards  and  gardens  ;  the  grapes 
are  possessed  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  while  the 
oranges  are  reckoned,  by  some,  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  consist 
chiefly  of  Moors  and  Jews.  The  English  fleets 
that  enter  the  Mediterranean  often  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Tetuan  to  take  in  water  and  pro- 
visions. Fop.  16,000.  Lat.  35°  35'  N.  Lon. 
5°  20'  W.  After  the  war  with  Morocco  in  1860, 
the  Spanish  government  occupied  Tetuan,  and 
held  it  until  the  Moors  had  paid  the  sum  agreed 
on  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Teviot,  or  TivioT,  tev'-i-ot,  a  river  of  Scot- 
land, which  flows  through  the  centre  of  Rox- 
burghshire, and,  after  being  joined  by  various 
tributary  streams,  enters  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 
— Teviotdale  is  a  name  applied  to  the  greater 
part  of  Roxburghshire. 

Tewkesbury,  tukes'-her-re,  a  market-town 
and  borough  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire, 
situated  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  vale  on  the 
Avon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  9 
miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester.  The  town  contains 
three  principal  streets,  with  several  lanes  and 
alleys.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  principal 
is  the  Abbey  church,  which  is  almost  the  only 
part  remaining  of  the  monastery  for  which 
Tewkesbury  was  once  famous.  It  is  of  early 
Norman  architecture,  combined  with  specimens 
of  other  styles,  and  contains  many  interesting 
monuments.  It  also  contains  another  church 
and  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town- 
hall,  a  market-house,  gaol,  penitentiary,  a  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institution,  mechanics*  insti- 
tute, a  free  grammar-school,  a  public  library 
and  news-room,  a  theatre,  and  several  charitable 
institutions.  Manf.  Tewkesbury  was  once 
famous  for  its  woollen  goods.  At  present  silk 
goods  and  hosiery  in  cotton  and  lambsvvool  form 
the  staple  manufactures ;  malting  is  also  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  nails  are  made.  Fop. 
5876. — This  town  was  formerly  famous  for  mus- 
tard, to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  in  his  Second 
Part  of  "  Henry  IV."  Edward  IV.  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Lancastrians  near  this 
place,  in  1171. 

Texas,  tex'-as,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  formerly  a  part  of  Mexico, 
having  on  the  N.  the  Indian  territory,  on  the 
S.E.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  E.  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico  on  the  W.,  and  Mexico, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  on  the  S.W.  Area.  237,231  square  miles. 
Desc.  Low  along  the  coast,  and  rising  gradually 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  prairie  lands.  Pro,  Sugar, 
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cotton,  and  the  fruits  of  warm  countries  in  the 
lowlands;  and  in  the  higher  grounds  wheat 
.and  the  grains  and  fruits  of  temperate  regions. 
Forests  abound  along  the  prairies.  Minerals. 
Lead,  copper,  coal,  and  salt.  Gold  and  silver 
are  also  said  to  exist;  but  no  mines  of  these 
minerals  have  yet  been  worked.  Exp.  Hides, 
horns,  tallow,  wax,  and  cotton.  Imp.  Manufac- 
tured goods.  Fop.  604,215,  inclusive  of  Indians. 
Lat.  between  26°  and  36^  30'  N.  Lon.  between 
93°  and  107°  W.— This  state  was  taken  from 
Mexico  and  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1845.  It  seceded  from  the  Union  in  March, 
1861. 

Texas,  the  name  of  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3000. 

Texel,  tex'-el,  an  island  belonging  to  Hol- 
land, situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  North  Holland 
by  the  narrow  channel  called  the  Mars-diep. 
Ext.  14  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  5  at  its 
greatest  width.  JDese.  Low,  and  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  pasture  lands.  It  is  secured 
from  inroads  of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes ;  and, 
besides  the  town  of  Burg,  contains  six  villages. 
Fop.  5000,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing. — The 
English  fleet,  under  Monk,  defeated  the  Dutch, 
under  Van  Tromp,  who  was  killed  during  the 
action,  off  the  Texel,  in  1653.  The  Dutch  fleet 
were  again  defeated  oS"  the  Texel  in  1673  and 
1797.  In  August  1799,  the  fort  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying 
within  the  channel  surrendered  to  them;  but 
the  English  abandoned  the  fort  in  the  November 
following, 

Teyde,  Peak  of.    {See  Tenertefe.) 

Teza,  tai'-za,  a  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  S. 
borders  of  the  Eiflf  provinces,  75  miles  E.  from 
Fez.  It  is  now  much  decayed,  but  still  pos- 
sesses a  fine  mosque  and  well-supplied  markets. 
Fop.  11,000. 

Tezcuco,  tes-hoo'-Tco,  one  of  the  five  lakes  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  situated  rather  more  than 
2  miles  E.  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Ext.  About 
10  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  6. — The  Towisr 
of  the  same  name  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake, 
13  miles  E.  from  Mexico.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics.  Fop.  9000.  There  are  two 
pyramids  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that  were 
built  by  the  Aztecs. 

Thame,  taim^  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  the  Thame 
or  Tame,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  12  miles  E.  from  Oxford.  The  church 
is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  comprises  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a 
north  and  south  transept,  and  a  chancel.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street 
with  a  few  smaller  ones  diverging  from  it,  con- 
tains a  grammar-school  in  connexion  with  New 
College,  Oxford,  some  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, and  a  market-house.  Manf.  Lace.  Fop. 
3254. 

Thame,  a  river.    {See  Tame.) 

Thames,  temz,  one  of  the  most  noted  rivers  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  we  consider  the  length 
of  its  course,  its  body  of  water,  and  still  more 
the  vast  commerce  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  It 
rises,  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  about  2  miles 
S.  of  Cirencester,  and  near  Lechlade.  138  miles 
from  London,  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges. 
After  receiving  the  Windrush  and  the  Evenlode, 
it  reaches  Oxford,  and  flows  round  the  city 
towards  the  N.E,   Here  it  is  joined  by  the 
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Cherwell,  after  which  it  proceeds  to  Abingdon, 
and  thence  to  Dorchester,  where  it  receives  the 
Thame.  Continuing  its  course  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  by  Wallingford  to  Reading,  and 
forming  a  boundary  to  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Bucks,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it 
flows  by  the  towns  and  villages  of  Henley,  Mar- 
low,  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Eton,  Egham, 
Staines,  Laleham,  Chertsey,  Weybridge,  Shep- 
perton,  Walton,  Sunbury,  East  and  West 
Moulsey,  Hampton,  Tharaes-Ditton,  Kingston, 
Teddington,  Twickenham,  Richmond,  Isle  worth, 
Brentford,  Kew,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  Chiswick, 
Hammersmith,  Putney,  Fulham,  AVandsworth, 
Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Lambeth.  Here,  on  its 
north  bank,  are  Westminster  and  London,  and, 
on  the  opposite  side,  Southwark;  forming  to- 
gether one  continued  city,  extending  to  Lime- 
house  and  Deptford ;  and  hence  it  rolls  on  past 
Greenwich,  Erith,  Greenhithe,  Gravesend,  and 
Leigh,  into  the  North  Sea.  It  receives,  in  its 
course  from  Dorchester,  the  rivers  Kennet, 
Loddon,  Coin,  Wey,  Mole,  Wan  die,  Lea,  Roding, 
Darent,  and  Medway,  and  drains  a  basin  with 
an  area  estimated  at  6160  square  miles.  Total 
Course.  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Deptford 
for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  to  London  Bridge 
for  vessels  of  200  tons. 

Thames,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  in  New  Ul- 
ster, which  rises  in  some  hills  to  the  N.W.  of 
Lake  Roto-rua,  and  falls  into  the  Firth  of 
Thames,  an  inlet  of  Hauraki  Bay,  after  a  course 
of  80  miles. 

Thames,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
necticut, which  flows  in  a  S.  direction  into 
Long-Island  Sound. — Also  a  river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair  alter  a 
course  of  145  miles. 

Thames-Ditton",  temz-dW -ton,  a  parish  of 
Surrey,  2  miles  from  Kingston-on  Thames.  Fop, 
2253. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  tlidn'-et,  the  N.E.  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  Kent,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  river  Stour  on  the  S.  and  by  a 
branch  of  it  called  the  Nethergong  on  the  W. 
Ext.  About  10  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  5  from 
N.  to  S.  JDesc.  The  coast  of  this  island  is  formed 
by  a  perpendicular  cliff"  of  chalk ;  the  soil  is  dry, 
and  the  air  remarkably  pure  and  bracing.  The 
country  is  open,  the  surface  level,  and  the  pros- 
pect extensive;  comprising  in  the  interior,  an 
expanse  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  flelds, 
and,  towards  the  coast,  a  delightful  view  of  the 
ocean,  varied  with  the  shipping  that  are  con- 
tinually passing  and  repassing.  Fop.  31,863. 
— This  was  the  flrst  possession  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain.  Near  the  North  Foreland  there  are 
two  large  tumuli,  said  to  have  been  erected  as 
memorials  of  a  battle  fought  between  the  Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  in  853. 

Thakw,  tan,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  22  miles  S.W.  from 
Colmar.  Manf.  Cotton,  handkerchiefs,  twist, 
hosiery,  starch,  and  salt.   Fop.  8S54. 

Thasos,  or  Thaso,  tha'-sos,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  /Egean  Sea,  belonging  to  Turkey, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel about  4  miles  in  width,  and  40  miles  N.W. 
from  Samothraki.  Area.  About  85  square 
miles.  Besc.  Fertile  and  well  wooded.  Fro. 
Corn,  fruits,  oil,  and  wine.  Minerals.  Marble. 
Fop.  6000. 

TB.A.:s.TB-D,tMx'-ted,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Essex,  near  the  source  of 
the  Chelmer,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Chelmsford, 
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Its  parish  church  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
structure,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  interior 
comprises  a  nave,  transept,  chancel,  and  side 
aisles.  There  are  also  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  free  grammar-school,  some  alms- 
houses, and  other  charities.  Manf,  Straw 
plait.   Fop.  2302. 

Thebes,  theebs,  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  that  country.  It  is 
now  in  ruins,  and  its  remains  extend  for  7  miles 
along  both  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  335  miles  S.E.  from  Cairo.  Among 
its  temples,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
Karnak  and  Luxor,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river. 
A  monolith  obelisk  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
former,  80  feet  in  height,  has  been  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Several  villages  are  scattered  over  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city,  which  lost  its  previous  impor- 
tance soon  after  its  revolt  against  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  and  its  subsequent  capture  by  the 
Greeks  b.c.  82,  after  a  siege  of  3  years. 

Themsche,  temsh,  a  market-town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated  on 
the  Scheldt,  9  miles  from  Dendermonde.  Manf. 
Linens,  lace,  and  printed  calicoes.   Fop.  6200. 

Theodosia.    {See  Caefa.) 

Theresienstadt,  or  Maeiex  Theresien"- 
STADT,  iai-rai'-si-en-stat,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bacs,  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Szegedin.  It  is  an  assemblage  of 
villages,  or  rather  one  vast  overgrown  village, 
and  contains  large  barracks  for  troops,  several 
churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  town- 
house.  Manf.  Leather  and  woollen  and  cotton 
goods.  The  town  has  a  large  trade  in  cattle. 
Fop.  53,499. 

There siENSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eger,  31  miles  N.W.  from  Prague. 
Its  fortress  was  built  iu  1780,  by  Joseph  II.  Fop. 
1323. 

Thermia,  ther'-mi-a,  an  island  of  Greece,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Cy- 
clades,  and  situated  about  40  miles  N.W.  from 
the  island  of  Paros.  Area.  43  square  miles. 
JDesc.  Fertile;  producing  wheat,  barley,  wine, 
figs,  honey,  and  some  silk.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  hot  springs  which  are  on  its  E.  side. 
Fop.  6000. 

Thermopylje,  fher-mop'-i-le,  a  mountain-pass 
in  the  N.E.  of  Greece,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
(Eta,  famous  for  the  fate  of  Leonidas  and  his 
300  Spartans,  who  died  here  in  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  Persians  under  Xerxes, 
489  B.C.  it  consists  of  a  narrow  passage,  be- 
tween high  cliffs  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  sea  and  an  impassable  marsh.  It  is  about 
26  miles  N.E.  from  Zeituni. 

Thessalonica.    {See  Salou-izi.) 

Thessaly,  thes'-sa-ly,  one  of  the  S.  provinces 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
.^gean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  W.  and 
N.W.  by  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Pindus  range,  N.  by  Macedonia,  and  S.  by 
Greece.  Area.  Estimated  at  5500  square  miles. 
Desc.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  this 
part  of  Europe,  containing  fertile  plains,  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  in 
the  west,  and  flowing  into  the  iEgean  Sea. 
These  plains,  equally  renowned  in  ancient  times 
for  their  luxuriant  crops  and  verdant  pastures 
are  still  as  productive  as  they  were  in  days  of 
yore,  yielding  maize,  wheat,  rice,  vines,  silk, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Rivers.  The  most  remark- 
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able  is  the  Salympria,  or  ancient  Peneus.  Pop. 
Not  known.  Lat.  between  39^^  and  40"^  15'  N. 
Lon.  between  21°  20'  and  23°  25'  E.— On  the  N. 
frontier  of  this  province  is  the  Mount  Olympus 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  its  plains,  Pharsalia,  is 
memorable  for  being  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
action  between  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  48  b.c, 

Thetford,  ihet'-ford,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Norfolk,  situated  on  the  Little  Ouse,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Thet,  27  miles  S.W. 
from  Norwich.  Part  of  the  town  on  the  S,  bank 
of  the  river  is  in  Suffolk.  It  has  three  churches, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Cuthbert,  and  St. 
Mary.  St.  Peter's,  commonly  called  the  Black 
church,  from  its  being  built  chiefly  of  flint,  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  tower. 
It  possesses  the  remains  of  a  Cluniac  priory, 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  and 
of  other  religious  establishments.  At  one  time 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  as  many  as  20 
churches.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town  are 
some  considerable  remains  of  fortifications,  and 
it  has  a  guildhall,  a  grammar-school,  alms- 
houses, and  other  charities.  The  Ouse  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town.  Fop.  4208. — This  place 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sitomagus,  and  was  for  a  short  time  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  In  the  7th 
century  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  East 
Anglia,  which  was  removed  to  Norwich  in  1091, 
and  subsequently  of  one  of  the  suffragan  bishop- 
rics established  at  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nasteries by  Henry  VIII.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway. 

Thiaki.    {See  Ithaca.) 

Thiaw-Shan",  te' -an-sliayi,  the  "  Celestial 
Mountains,"  a  lofty  mountain-range  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  extending  be- 
tween lat.  40°  and  43°  N.,  Ion.  73°  to  88°  E. 

Thibet.    {See  Tibet.) 

Thiel,  or  TiEL,  teel,  a  fortified  town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on 
the  river  Waal,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Arnheim. 
Fop.  5200. 

Thiele,  or  Zihl,  teel{r),  a  river  of  Switzer- 
land, which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel 
into  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  them,  and  from  the  latter  into  the 
Aar,  which  it  joins  about  5  miles  E.  from 
Bienne.  It  is  called  the  Orbe  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  before  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 

Thielt,  teelt,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Ghent.  Mayif.  Linen  and  woollen  goods, 
cotton  fabrics,  starch,  tobacco,  beer,  cordage, 
bricks,  lace,  soap,  leather,  and  hats.  Fop. 
11,355. 

Thiers,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  22  miles  N.E.  from  Cler- 
mont. The  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  have  a  pleasing  appearance,  being  painted 
in  fresco  in  the  Italian  style ;  but  the  interior 
presents  nothing  but  dark,  crowded,  and  wind- 
ing streets,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  gloomy 
and  ill-built  houses.  It  contains  two  churches, 
the  remains  of  a  castle,  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. Manf,  Cutlery,  paper,  and  candles.  Fop, 
15,901. 

Thionville,  tee'-awn{g)-veel,  a  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  IVIoselle, 
situated  on  the  Moselle,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  fine  wooden  bridge,  15  miles  N.  from  Metz. 
Manf  Gloves,  hosiery,  and  liqueurs.  Fop, 
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7818. — This  place  was  a  residence  of  the  Mero- 
vint^ian  and  Carlovinj^ian  kings,  and  was  re- 
peatedly bcsicg-ed  during  the  various  wars  be- 
tween Austria  and  France. 

Thirsk,  tkursk,  a  market- town  and  borough 
of  England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
situated  on  a  brook  called  Codl)ec'k,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  two  small  but  substantial  stone 
bridges,  22  miles  N.W.  from  York.  In  the 
centre  of  the  new  p^irt  of  the  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  is  the  market-place.  The 
moat  and  traces  of  the  outer  w\alls  of  an  ancient 
castle  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  no  vestige  of  the 
building  remains.  It  has  a  handsome  parish 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and 
some  schools,  Manf.  Coarse  linens  and  sack- 
ing. Fo2J.  4815.— It  has  a  station  on  the  York 
and  Newcastle  Railway. 

Thistletojnt,  this' -el-ton,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Rutlandshire,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Oakham.    Fop.  142. 

Thiva,  or  Stibes,  tee'-va,  a  town  of  Greece, 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  in 
the  province  of  Livadia,  32  miles  N.W.  from 
Athens.  It  contains  four  churches,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  and  productive  agricultural 
district.    Fop.  5000. 

Thomar,  to'-mar,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Lisbon.  It  contains  two  churches,  and  a  fine 
range  of  buildings,  formerly  the  conventual 
residence  of  a  military  order.  Mavf.  Cotton, 
thread,  and  silk  fabrics.    Fop.  3800. 

Thomas,  fom'-as,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  S.  Georgia.  Area.  1348  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,500. 

•  Thomas,  St.,  an  islnnd  belonging  to  Por- 

tugal, in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  lying  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  just  N,  of  the  equator,  and  160 
miles  N.W.  from  Cape  Lopez.  Area.  145  square 
miles.  Desc.  Fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  the 
lowlands.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  is  the 
peak  of  Santa  Anna,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
7020  feet  a])ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fro. 
Maize,  dates,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  coco-nuts.  Fop. 
Not  known.  Zat.  0°  5'  to  0^  50'  N.  Lon.  6^ 
40'  E. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  principal  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  btdonging  to  Den- 
mark, about  40  miles  E.  from  Porto  Rico.  Area. 
44  square  miles.  Desc.  Hilly  and  for  the  most 
part  unproductive.  Fro.  Potatoes,  millet, 
manioc,  maize,  fruit,  sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. The  chief  town,  Charlotte  Amelia,  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  coast,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  at  the  end  of  wliich  is  the  Danish  fac- 
tory. Fop.  13,000.  Lat.  18°  20'  N.  Lon. 
64°  65'  W.— In  March,  1801,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  given  up  at  the  peace  of  Amiens; 
it  w:is  again  taken  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent war,  and  restored  to  Denmark  at  tlie 
peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  town  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  packets  between  Southampton 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  villages  of  France,  none  with  a  population 
above  1600. 

Thomastown,  tom'-as-iown,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  Kilkenny,  situated  on  the  Nore,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  10  miles 
S.E.  from  Kilkenny.  It  was  formerly  inclosed 
by  walls.    Fop.  1932. 

Thomastown,  a  post-township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  situated  on 
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the  river  St.  George,  36  miles  from  Augusta. 
Fop.  3218. 

Thompson,  tomp'-sun,  the  name  of  numerous 
townshii'S  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  5000. 

Thone,  or  Thones,  tone,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Savoy,  situated  on 
the  Fier,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Annecy.    Fop.  3000. 

Thonon,  ton' -on,  a  tov/n  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Savoy,  19  miles  N.K.  from 
Geneva.  Fop.  5080.— Near  it  is  the  farmhouse, 
formerly  the  ch?iteau  of  Ripaille,  to  which 
Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy,  Jit'terwards  Pope 
Felix  v.,  retired,  after  having  successively  re- 
nounced the  dukedom  of  >avoy  and  the  papacy. 

Thorda,  or  Thouenbijrg,  tor' -da,  a  market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  16  miles  S.E. 
from  Klausenburg,  near  the  Aranyos.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  salt,  obtained  from  the 
rich  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  8000. — 
Not  far  from  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
fortress,  where  the  7th  legion  were  once  sta- 
tioned, who  have  left  various  memorials  of  their 
presence,  in  the  form  of  ins(;riptions. 

THOKif,  torn,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Marienwerder, 
situatedon  the  Vistula,  92 miles  S.  from  Dantzic. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  has  a  gym- 
nasium and  several  churches  and  convents. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  lin^n,  hats,  leather, 
gloves,  starch.  The  town  also  possesses  an  ex- 
port trade  in  wool,  hides,  bark,  corn,  and  wood. 
Fop.  10,000. — It  is  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus. 

Thokne,  thorn,  Vt  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river  Don,  near  the  borders  of 
Lincolnsliire,  24  miles  S.E.  from  York.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  contains  an  old 
parish  church,  with  several  chapels  and  schools. 
The  quay  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  the 
suburb  called  Hangman  Hill,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  a  large  dockyard,  in 
which  ships  of  considerable  burden  are  built. 
Fop.  3381. 

Thornham,  tJiorn'-ham,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  500. 

Thoenhill,  thorn'-hill,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nith, 
and  14  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries.  Manf. 
Stockings  and  leather.    Fop.  1150, 

Thoenhill,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, 9  miles  IST.W.  from  Stirling. 

Thornton,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
8300,  the  larirest  being  4  miles  VV.  from  Brad- 
ford, in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Thorpe,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes, 
townships,  and  hamlets  in  England,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000.  The 
greater  part  are  distinguished  by  various 
affixes. 

Thousand  Islands.  {See  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Islands.) 

Theapston,  thrap'-sfon,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the 
Nen,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  several  arches,  19  miles  N.E.  from 
Northampton.  It  has  a  church,  two  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  some  schools  and  chari- 
ties.   Fop.  1257. 

Thrasimene,  or  Thkastmene,  thras-e-me'- 
nee,  the  ancient  name  of  a  lake  in  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 
Under  the  French  empire  of  Napoleon  1.,  it 
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gave  its  name  to  a  department  of  which  Spolcto 
was  the  capital. 

Three  Rivebs,  a  town  of  British  North 
America,  Lower  Canada,  situated  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  120  miles  S.  W.  from  the 
latter,  on  the  river  St.  Maurice,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  shops  and  ware- 
houses are  numerous,  and  contain  all  kinds  of 
British  manufactured  goods.  The  principal 
public  building's  are  the  Ursuline  convent,  the 
Roman  Cathohc  cathedral,  and  other  churches, 
the  court-house,  mechanics'  institute,  several 
schools,  g-aol,  and  barracks.  ]\lost  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  wood.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  lumber,  potash,  and 
British  manufactured  goods;  and  it  formerly 
exported  large  quantities  of  furs.  Fojj.  5000, 
chiefly  of  French  descent. — The  District  of 
Three  Rivers  has  an  area  of  15,810  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  92,425. 

Thuiis-,  too'-cl,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  liainault,  situated  on"  the  Sambre,  10 
miles  S.W..  from  Charleroi.  Mavf.  Woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and  charcoal.  Fop. 
3989. 

Thun,  toon,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Bern,  traversed  by  the  Aar,  and  connected 
by  that  river  with  Lake  Brienz.  Ext.  11  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  2  miles. — The  Towisr, 
situated  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  has  a  church,  a 
castle,  an  orphan  asylum,  some  schools,  a  library, 
and  a  town-hall.  Manf.  Silk  stuffs.  Fop. 
5000.  There  is  a  military  college  here  belonging 
to  the  Swiss  government. 

Thurgatt,  or  TFUEGoviA,#oor'-5'o?y,  a  canton 
of  Switzerland.  Area.  270  square  miles.  Desc. 
Undulating'  and  fertile.  Fivers.  The  Thurr, 
Sitter,  and  Murg.  Mavf.  Cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  goods.    Fop.  90,080. 

TnuRTjTGiA,  tJwo-rin'-je-a,  (in  Germ,  too' -ring- 
en),  the  former  name  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  central  part  of  Germany,  in  Sax- 
ony, between  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the 
Thuringerwald.  It  is  divided  among  Prussia 
and  the  Saxon  duchies  of  saxe-Weimar,  Saxe- 
Coburg,  and  Schwarzburg. 

Thuringerwald,  or  THURmGiA,  Forest  of, 
a  mountain  range  of  central  Germany,  extending 
for  50  miles  through  several  Saxon  duchies, 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Werra.  It  is  clothed 
with  pine  woods. 

Thurles,  fherlz,  a  large  straggling  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  21 
miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of  Tipperary.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Suir,  and 
has  a  good  market-house,  a  parish  church,  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  college,  some 
convents,  a  court-house,  bridewell,  barracks,  and 
dispensary.   Fop.  6677. 

Thurlmere,  thiirV -meer,  a  river  of  England, 
in  Cumberland,  vv^hich  runs  into  the  Derwent. 

Thurso,  tkur'-so,  a  parish  and  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Caithness,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Thurso  Bay,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Wick. 
The  promontory  of  Holburnhead,  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  this  beautiful  and  romantic  bay, 
about  3  miles  from  the  town,  forms  the  safe  and 
commodious  roadstead  or  harbour  called  Serab- 
ster  Roads,  bordering  on  the  Pentland  Firth. 
The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains 
no  editiees  of  any  note,  except  the  church,  which 
is  an  old  substantial  Gothic  building,  in  good 
repair;  but  the  new  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a  pleasant  elevated  situation,  is  laid 
out  on  a  regular  plan.  Besides  the  parish 
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church  there  is  a  Free  church,  and  some 
chapels  for  different  denominations  of  Presby- 
terians. Manf.  Linen  and  woollen  goods,  rope, 
leather,  straw  plait,  and  netting.  Fop.  Of  town, 
3426. 

Thurzoealva,  thoortz-o-fol'-vo,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  with  some  mineral  baths, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Moravia.  Fop. 
6600. 

Tiber,  ti'-ber,  (in  Italian,  TEVERE,^«i'-yai-rrt), 
a  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  and,  after  a  course  of  185  miles, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  15  miles 
below  Rome. 

Tiberias,  a  large  lake  in  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine,  celebrated  in  Scripture  history 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.    {See  Tabaria.) 

Tibet,  or  Thibet,  tih'-bet,  or  tih-het',  a 
country  of  Asia,  and  part  of  Chinese  Tartar j-, 
extending  from  Cashmere  and  the  source  of 
the  Indus  on  the  VV.,  to  the  borders  of  China 
Proper  on  the  E.,  and  from  Ilindostan  on  the  S., 
to  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  N.  Ext.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1400  miles :  the  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  600  miles,  but  it  cannot 
be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as  its  N. 
limits  are  very  imperfectly  defined.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  30,000  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  extensive  country 
is  its  general  elevation,  being  part  of  that  tract 
in  which  not  only  the  great  rivers  of  India  and 
China  have  their  source,  but  those,  also,  of 
Siberia  and  Tartary.  Tibet  strikes  a  traveller, 
at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the  least-f\ivoured 
countries  under  heaven.  It  consists  in  some 
parts  of  low  rocky  hills,  without  any  visible 
vegetation,  and  extensive  arid  plains,  both  of 
the  most  dreary  aspect,  promising  as  little  as 
they  produce ;  and  it  is  in  general  extremely 
bare  of  trees  and  the  larger  and  more  important 
vegetable  products.  The  valleys  in  the  south 
are  fertile  and  produce  a  variety  of  fruits,  and 
some  of  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  different  kinds  of  grass  which 
afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  Climate. 
The  temperature  and  the  seasons  possess  a  re- 
markable uniformity.  The  same  division  takes 
place  here  as  in  the  more  southern  region  of 
liongal :  during  the  spring,  a  variable  atmo- 
sphere,— heat,  thunderstorms,  and,  occasionally, 
refreshing  showers ;  from  June  to  September, 
heavy  and  continued  rains;  from  October  to 
March,aclear  and  uniformsky.  For  three  months 
of  this  season  a  degree  of  cold  is  felt,  far  greater, 
perhaps,  than  is  known  to  prevail  in  Europe. 
Its  extreme  severity  is  more  particularly  con- 
fined to  the  southern  boundary  of  Tibet,  near 
the  elevated  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains 
which  divides  it  from  Assam,  Bootan,  and 
Nepaul.  The  summits  of  these  arc  covered  all 
the  year  round  with  snow,  and  their  vicinity  is 
remarkable,  at  all  seasons,  for  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  winds.  Zoology.  Tibet,  though 
barren  of  vegetable  produce,  teems  with  animal 
life.  The  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  wild  fowl,  game,  and 
beasts  of  prey  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  immense  numbers  of  the  flocks,  droves,  and 
herds  of  cattle  which  form  the  chief  possessions 
of  the  people.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
animals  are  the  horned  cattle,  which  are  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  inhabitants.  The  bull 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  yak  of  Tartary,  or 
bushy-tailed  bull  of  Tibet.   His  height  is  about 
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the  same  as  that  of  an  English  bull,  which  he 
resembles  in  the  general  shape  of  the  body, 
head,  and  legs ;  and  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence, except  that  he  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
thick  coat  of  long  hair.  These  cattle  afford 
abundance  of  rich  milk,  from  which  excellent 
butter  is  made.  The  musk-deer  also  abounds 
in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  mountains ;  and  the 
goat,  which  yields  the  hair  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finest  shawls,  is  also  an  inhabi- 
tant of  these  regions.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  different  species  of  goats.  The  colours 
are  various,  black,  white,  of  a  faint  bluish  tinge, 
and  of  a  light  fawn  colour.  The  hair,  which  is 
used  for  making  shawls,  is  of  a  light  fine  texture, 
and  clothes  the  animal  next  the  skin.  A  coarse 
covering  of  long  hair  grows  above  this,  and 
preserves  the  sof  tness  of  the  coat  beneath.  Wild 
horses  are  found  in  the  plains,  and  there  is  also 
a  fine  race  of  dogs.  Among  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  animals  of  Tibet  are  the  sheep.  The 
flocks  of  these  are  numerous,  and  upon  them 
the  inhabitants  place  their  chief  reliance  for 
present  support,  as  well  as  for  winter  food. 
Fro.  The  usual  crops  are  wheat,  pease,  and 
barley ;  but  in  many  parts  these  grains  seldom 
come  to  maturity.  Minerals.  Gold,  copper, 
cinnabar,  and  lead.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  mines  of  these  metals  cannot  be  worked, 
for  want  of  fuel  to  smelt  the  ores.  The  dung  of 
animals  is  the  only  substitute  for  firewood,  and 
with  that  alone  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficiently  intense  for  such 
purposes.  Thus  situated  the  most  valuable  dis- 
covery for  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  would  be  that 
of  a  coal-mine.  In  some  parts  of  China  bordering 
on  Tibet,  coal  is  found  and  used  as  fuel.  Tincal 
is  found  in  Tibet  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
It  is  brought  to  market  in  the  state  in  which  it 
is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  afterwards  re- 
fined into  borax  in  this  country.  Eock-salt  is 
also  found  in  great  abundance.  Manf,  Wooden 
bowls,  woollen  cloths,  sacking,  and  other  woven 
fabrics,  velvets,  and  carved  stone  and  coral. 
Tlxii.  To  China,  gold-dust,  precious  stones, 
musk,  and  woollen  cloths ;  the  imports  are 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  silks,  teas,  tobacco, 
quicksilver,  porcelain,  furs,  and  some  silver 
bullion.  To  Bengal,  the  exports  are  gold-dust, 
musk,  cloves,  and  other  spices,  tincal;  the 
imports  thence  are  broadcloth,  trinkets,  pearls, 
coral,  amber,  kincobs,  Maulda  cloths,  Rungpoor 
leather,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  roads  and 
bridges  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  China, 
and  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  commerce. 
Hel.  Buddhism,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  seat, 
and  the  country  abounds  with  Buddhist 
temples.  It  is  said  there  are  about  80,000  lamas, 
or  priests,  supported  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. Race.  Mongolian.  To-p.  6,000,000.  Lon. 
from  78°  to  101°  E.,  and  extending  N.  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  to  an  undefined  distance. 
— Tibet  enjoys  but  the  shadow  of  independence, 
being  ruled  by  the  emperors  of  China,  who 
obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  it  in  1720,  by 
interfering  in  the  intestine  commotions  by  which 
the  country  was  then  agitated. 

TiCHViN",  tish'-vin,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  situated  on  the 
Tichvinka,  116  miles  N.E.from  Novgorod.  Fop. 
5600. — A  Caistal  of  the  same  name  connects 
Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  from  its  uniting  the  Tichvinka  and  Sias 
with  the  Mologa  and  Volga. 
TiciNO,  te-che'-no,  a  river  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
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zerland,  which  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and, 
after  a  course  of  125  miles,  falls  into  the  Lago 
Maggiore. 

TiciNO,  or  Tessin,  a  district  in  the  south  of 
Switzerland,  situated  between  the  cantons  of, 
Uri,  Valais,  and  the  Grisons,  and  the  N.  frontier 
of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Area.  1035  square 
miles.  Desc.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Italian 
bailiwicks,  and  is  a  tract  of  mountainous  terri- 
tory, acquired  long  since  by  the  Swiss,  but  in- 
habited by  Italians.  The  different  bailiwicks  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  governed  by  tempo- 
rary deputies  from  certain  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
until  1815,  when  they  were  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent canton,  divided  into  eight  districts. 
Fivers.  The  Ticino.  Fro.  Maize,  wheat,  rye, 
chestnuts,  wine,  and  silk.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  cattle,  cheese,  sheep,  and  wine  are  ex- 
ported. Mavf.  Unimportant;  chiefly  coarse 
woollen  goods  and  straw  plait.  Fop.  116,343 ; 
but  the  inhabitants  emigrate  annually  in  large 
immbers  to  other  parts  of  Europe  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

TicoNDEEOGA,  UTc-on'-de-ro' -ga^  a  fort  of  the 
United  States,  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  in 
Essex  county,  New  York,  86  miles  N.  from 
Albany,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 
It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
wars,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  There  is  a  village 
of  the  same  name  about  2  miles  W.  from  the 
remains  of  the  fort.   Fop.  2700. 

TiDESWELL,  tides'-tvell,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Derbyshire,  29  miles  N.W.  from 
Derby.  Its  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure,  and  it  also  contains  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  some 
almshouses,  and  a  free  school.   Fop.  3500. 

TiDOE,  or  TiDORE,  tee'-dor,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, lying  to  the  W.  of  Gilolo,  and  about  4 
miles  S.  from  Ternate,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  safe  channel.  It  has  a  circumference  of 
about  21  miles,  and  is  densely  wooded  and 
populous.   Lat.  0°  40'  N.   Lon.  127°  30'  E. 

TiEN",  teen,  a  prefix  to  many  towns  in  the  S. 
of  China. 

TiEN-Tsiir,  teen-tsin',  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-chi-li,  situated  70  miles  S.E.  from 
Pekin,  of  which  it  is  the  port, at  the  confluence  of 
the  Imperial  Canal  and  the  Peiho  river.  It  is  a 
great  entrepot  for  salt.  A  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  was  signed  at  Tien-tsin  between  the 
French  and  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Chinese  on  the  other,  in  1858.  The  violation 
of  this  treaty,  which  was  favourable  to  British 
interests  in  China,  by  the  Chinese,  was  the  cause 
of  the  subsequent  Chinese  war. 

TiETE,  te-yai'-te,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which, 
after  a  course  of  500  miles,  falls  into  the  Parana. 

TiEEKA  DEL  FcjEGO.  {See  Teeeadel  Fuego.) 

TiFLis.    {See  Teflis.) 

TiGKE,  tee'-grai,  an  extensive  province  of 
Abyssinia,  from  which  the  provinces  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  that  country  have  received  the 
collective  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^.  Desc. 
Mountainous.  The  chief  outlet  for  its  produce 
is  Arkiko,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  between  11° 
and  16°  30'  N.    Lon.  between  37°  30'  and  41°  E. 

Tigee,  or  PiGUENA,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  S. 
America.  After  a  course  of  350  miles,  it  joins 
the  Amazon  40  miles  W,  of  the  point  where  it 
is  entered  by  the  Ucayale. 

TiGEis,  ti'-gyis,  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing 
through  the  S.E.  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about  50 
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miles  N.  from  Diarbekir,  and  about  15  miles  E. 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Telek.  At  Korna,  or 
Kurnah,  it  joins  the  Euphrates,  and  the  united 
streams  from  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  river  rises  twice  in  the 
year,  first  in  April,  in  consequence  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia; 
and  afterwards  in  November,  throug-h  the  ac- 
cession to  its  waters  arising-  from  the  periodical 
rains  that  fall  about  this  time  of  year  in  Kur- 
distan and  Mesopotamia.  Its  total  course  is 
estimated  at  1150  miles. 

TiLBUKG,  til'-hoorg,  a  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  North  Brabant,  with  a  larg-e 
castle,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Breda.  Manf.  Wool- 
len goods;  the  town  also  contains  numerous 
breweries. 

TiLBTJKT,  East,  til'-her-e,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  19  miles 
S.W.  from  Chelmsford.   Fop.  403. 

Tilbury,  West,  a  parish  adjoining  the  above. 
Fop.  385. — It  appears  to  have  been  an  episcopal 
seat  of  Cedda,  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons.  It  is 
now  a  small  village.  Some  traces  still  remain 
of  the  camp  formed  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1588,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  this 
parish,  opposite  Gravesend,  is  Tilbury  Fort, 
originally  Wit  as  a  kind  of  blockhouse  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  enlarged  into  a  regular  forti- 
fication by  Charles  II.  The  emperor  Claudius 
is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  at  this 
place  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons. 

Till,  till,  a  river  of  England,  in  Northum- 
berland, which  rises  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
after  a  course  of  30  miles  falls  into  the  Tweed 
4  miles  from  Coldstream. 

TiLLicouLTKY,  til-le-kool'-tre,  a  parish  and 
village  of  Scotland,  in  Clackmannanshire,  4 
miles  N.E.  from  Alloa.  Manf.  Shawls  and 
tartans.   Fop.  Of  parish,  4700. 

Tilsit,  til'-sit,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Gumbinnen,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tilse  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memel, 
58  miles  N.E.  from  Konigsberg.  Manf.  Wool- 
len goods,  hosiery,  arms,  leather,  and  hardware. 
Fop.  16,000. — Its  chief  title  to  historical  notice 
arises  from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here 
on  July  7,  1807,  between  France  on  the  one 
hand  and  Russia  and  Prussia  on  the  other. 

Timbuctoo,  or  Timbuktu,  tim-book'-too,  a  citj 
of  Central  Africa,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Niger,  110  miles  N.E.  from  Sibo,  which  has 
been  for  several  centuries  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  the  interior  of  that  continent. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Leo  Africanus,  the 
city  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  and  that  it  was  soon  selected  as  a  place 
of  abode  by  many  artisans  and  merchants  who 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
^  cotton  cloth.  There  were  in  it  many  persons  of 
i  great  opulence,  especially  its  foreign  merchants; 
two  of  whom  were  reckoned  of  such  importance 
on  account  of  their  great  wealth  that  the  king 
had  given  them  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
The  king  possessed  an  ample  treasure,  and 
held  a  very  splendid,  well-regulated  court. 
The  houses  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  been  built  in  a  somewhat  humble  style, 
and  were  in  the  form  of  bells ;  the  walls  being 
composed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and  the  roofs  of 
interwoven  reeds.  Stone,  however,  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  principal  mosque  and 
of  the  royal  palace,  the  latter  of  which  was 
designed  by  an  architect  from  Granada.  Its 
importance  is  now  derived  from  its  being  the 
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entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Guinea,  Sene- 
gambia,  and  N.  Africa.  Caravans  from  Morocco 
and  other  Barbary  states  come  to  tliis  town  to 
exchange  European  marmfactures,  tobacco, 
pepper,  firearms,  and  coral,  for  gold-dust,  ostrich 
feathers,  gums,  palm-oil,  salt,  and  slaves.  It  ifi 
now  governed  by  a  native  chieftain  or  sheikh. 
Pop.  About  20,000.  Lat.  17°  4D'  N.  Zon. 
3°  2'  W. 

Timor,  ti'-mor,  the  most  S.  and  largest  of  the 
Eiser  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
separated  from  Australia  by  the  Timor  or  Ara- 
fura  Sea.  Area.  Estimated  at  8800  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the  interior, 
whilst  the  shores  on  the  south-east  side  are 
represented  to  be  exceedingly  low,  and  over- 
run with  mangroves.  Fro.  Chiefly  sandal- 
wood, wax,  maize,  mangoes,  sago,  cattle,  and 
horses.  Minerals.  Gold,  copper,  and  rocksalt. 
Sandal-wood,  beche-de-mer,  beeswax,  honey, 
and  slaves  are  exported;  and  rice,  arrack,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  betel-nut,  and  the  manufactures  of 
China,  with  some  from  India  and  Europe,  are 
received  in  return.  Pq/?.  About  1,800,000.  Zaf. 
9°  S.   Zon.  125°  E. 

Timor  Laut,  lau,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  one  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
260  miles  E.  from  Timor.  Uxt.  110  miles  long. 
Pro.  Similar  to  those  of  Timor.  Zat.  between 
7°  and  8°  30'  S.  Zon.  between  131°  and  131<^ 
40'  E. 

TixcHEBRAi,  feench'-hrai,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  34  miles  N.W. 
from  Alengon.  Manf.  Paper,  hardware,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Fop.  4365.  Here 
Eobert  of  Normandy  was  finally  defeated  by  his 
brother,  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  1106. 

Tindale-Wabd,  tin' -del-ward,  the  largest  of 
the  nine  wards  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
having  an  area  of  514,660  acres  and  a  population 
of  44,233.  Northumberlandshire  was  originally 
divided  into  six  wards,  but  the  wards  of  Bedling- 
tonshire,  Islandshire,  and  Norhamshire  were 
taken  from  Durham  and  annexed  to  Northum- 
berland by  the  Act  of  7  and  8  Victoria,  c.  61. 

Ting-hae,  ting'-hai,  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Chusau,  w^hich  lies  off  the  E.  coast  of 
China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Che 
Kiang,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Ningpo.  Fop.  Not 
known.   It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1840. 

TiNiAisr,  te-ne-an',  one  of  the  Ladrone  or  Mari- 
ane  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Zat.  14^  59' 
N.    Zon.  145°  27'  E. 

Tinnevelly,  tin-ne-vel'-ly,  a  maritime  dis- 
trict of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  S.  of  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  Area.  5700  square 
miles.  Besc.  It  occupies  the  S.E.  part  of  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  separated 
from  Ceylon  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  called  an  open  and  level 
country,  although  it  contains  some  woods  and 
several  hills.  The  climate  on  the  seacoast  is 
dry  and  hot ;  but  an  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion is  carried  on  throughout  the  district  by 
canals  and  water-courses  in  connexion  with 
the  numerous  streams  which  traverse  it.  Pro. 
Rice  and  cotton  in  the  lowlands,  and  grain  of 
different  kinds  on  the  hills.  Manf.  Muslin, 
silks,  cotton,  and  iron  goods.  Pop.  1,300,000. 
Zat.  between  8°  9'  and  9°  56'  N.  Zon.  between 
77°  15'  and  78°  28'  E. 

Tinnevelly,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situated  near  the  river  Puchaur,  85  miles 
S.W.  from  Madura.  It  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive rice-fields,  and,  on  the  W,,  by  rocky  ground. 
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It  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Fop.  20,000. 
Lat.  8°  45'  N.    Lon.  77°  4i'  E. 

Tinos,  or  Ting,  te'-nos,  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipela<,^o,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  10 
miles  N.E.  from  Syra.  Area.  87  square  miles. 
Vesc.  Well  watered  and  fertile;  producing? 
Billi,  barley,  fruits,  honey,  and  wine.  Fop. 
16,000. 

Tioga,  te-o'-ga,^  county  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  the  N.  of  Pennsylvania,  Area.  105G  square 
miles.  Fop.  *31,04!l. — Another  in  New  York. 
Area.  456  square  miles.   Fop.  28,748. 

Tioga,  a  river  of  tlie  Unitf  d  States,  which 
runs  throiigh  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
after  a  course  of  90  miles,  enters  the  Susque- 
hanna 10  miles  from  Toanda. 

TiPERAH,  or  TippEEAH,  tip'-er-Q,  called  by 
the  Mahometans,  "  Roshenabad,"  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  having 
Mymunsing  on  the  N.,  Bulloah  on  the  S.,  Inde- 
pendent Tiperah  on  the  E.,  and  Dacca  on  the 
W.  Area.  4850  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Megna,  and 
produces  cotton,  rice,  betel-nut,  and  salt.  Ele- 
phants of  a  superior  breed  are  said  to  roam  in 
the  forests.  Manf.  Coarse  cotton  goods.  Fop. 
1,407,000. 

Tiperah,  Independent,  a  tract  of  country 
lying  to  the  E.  of  British  Tiperah,  between  that 
ii.istrict  and  Burmah.  Area.  Estimated  at  8000 
square  miles.    Fop.  Not  known. 

Tippah,  tip'-pa,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Mississippi.  Area.  1037  square  miles.  Fop. 
22,000. 

TiPPERARY,  tip-pe-rai'-re,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  extending  in  a  very  irregular  form 
between  King's  and  Queen's  counties  on  the  N., 
the  latter  county  and  that  of  Kilkenny  on  the  E., 
the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork  on  the  S., 
and  those  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Galway,  on 
the  W.  The  river  Shannon  divides  it  from  the 
two  counties  last  named,  and  the  river  Suir 
separates  it  from  Waterford  for  about  15  miles 
on  the  S.  Area.  1659  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
lands  of  Tipperary  have  been  always  ranked 
amongst  the  most  productive  in  Ireland.  It 
has,  however,  always  been  a  great  grazing 
county.  It  also  contains  extensive  tracts  of  bog 
and  mountain.  To  the  S.  of  a  range  of  bog 
land,  and  situated  between  the  town  of  Kille- 
iiaule  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  is  the  coal 
district.  To  the  S.  of  this,  and  in  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  county,  is  Slieve-na-man  mountain.  On 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  to  the  S. 
of  the  town  of  Clogheen,  are  the  Knockmele- 
down  mountains.  Nearly  parallel  to  these,  and 
a  few  miles  N.  from  them,  are  the  lofty  Galtees, 
between  which  and  the  town  of  Tipperary  lies 
another  short  range,  called  Slieve-na-muck ;  but 
the  greatest  range  of  hills  crosses  the  county 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  running  from  the  county  of 
Limerick  to  Queen's  county,  and  completely 
separating  the  two  Ormonds  from  the  rest  of 
the  county.  This  range  is  known  in  Tipperary 
as  the  Doon  mountains.  The  high  hills  adjoin- 
ing Limerick  are  called,  from  the  highest  of 
them,  the  Keeper  mountains.  Bivers.  The  Suir, 
and  its  tributary  streams.  The  western  division 
has  the  Shannon  for  its  boundary,  and  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  Fro.  Butter, 
and  other  produce  of  the  dairy,  wheat,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  green  crops,  and  cattle.  Minerals. 
Lead  and  copper ;  and  some  parts  of  it  aflbrd 
fine  millstones.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop. 
249,106.     This  county  is  intersected  by  the 
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Great  South  and  Western  Railway,  with  its 
branches. 

Tipperary,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  the 
capital  of  the  above  county,  98  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile 
tract,  and  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  town.  It 
contains  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  a  founda- 
tion school,  market-house,  court-house,  gaol, 
hospital,  and  dispensary.  Fop.  5864.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  Rail- 
way, and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin. 

Tipton,  tip'-ton,  a  parish  of  Staffordshire,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Birmingham.  It  contains 
two  churches,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor 
mists,  and  some  schools.  Fop.  28,870,  engaged 
in  coal  and  iron  mines,  forges,  mills,  and  red- 
lead  factories. 

Tipton,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Tennessee.  Area,  682  square  miles.  Fop, 
9000. 

Tirano,  te-ra'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Vaiteline,  or  Valley  of  the  Adda,  in  Lombardy, 
situated  on  the  Adda,  15  miles  E.  from  Sondria. 
The  surrounding  district  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  produces  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and 
olives.    Fop.  5500. 

Tiraspol,  te-ras'-pol,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  situated  on  the  Dniester,  53  miles  N.W. 
from  Odessa.  Fop.  5200.  About  half  a  mile 
from  this  town  is  a  fort  which  commands  the 
passage  of  the  river. 

TiEEE,  tir-ee',  one  of  the  Hebridies,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Argyle,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  lona. 
Ext.  13  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
3  miles.  Desc.  It  contains  excellent  pasture 
lands,  and  produces  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
Fop.  3000,  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  fish 
ing  and  rearing  cattle, 

TiREHBOLi,  tir'-e-bol-iy  a  maritime  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Trebizond, 
25  miles  W.  from  Trebizond.  It  contains 
several  mosques  and  a  Greek  church.  Fop, 
Not  known. 

Tirhoot,  ter-hoot',  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  having  Nepaul 
on  the  N.,  Patna  on  the  S.,  Bhagulpore  on 
the  E.,  and  Sarun  on  the  W.  It  lies  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Ganges  river.  Area.  Estimated 
at  7400  square  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and  richly 
wooded;  producing  rice,  maize,  wheat,  millet, 
oats,  barley,  sugar-cane,  hemp,  cotton,  aro- 
matic plants,  and  fruits.  Manf.  Cotton  cloths, 
combs,  rope,-  sacking,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
earthenware.  Fop.  About  2,400,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 25°  30'  and  26°  50'  N.  Lon.  between  85° 
and  87°  E. 

Tirlemont,  teerl'-maicn(g),  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  situ- 
ated on  the  Geete,  30  miles  N.W.  from  Liege. 
It  contains  several  handsome  churches,  a  town- 
house,  hospital,  and  barracks.  Manf.  Wool- 
len goods,  hosiery,  oil,  soap,  and  paper.  Fop. 
12,178. — It  has  been  frequently  besieged,  but 
the  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1804. 

Tirnova.    {See  Teunova). 

Tisbury,  tis'-ber-e,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  13  miles  W.  from  Sahs- 
bury.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building  of 
great  antiquity.  Fop.  2122.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

Tishemingo,  tlsh'-c-min'-go,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Mississippi,  Area.  1149 
square  miles.   Fop.  16.000, 
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TiTCHFiELD,  titch'-Jield,  a  market  town  of  1 
England,  in  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  river  < 
Aire,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Southampton.  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  ( 
Independents,  and  a  school.  Manf.  Parchment  ^ 
and  bricks.    Fop.  404)3. 

T1TICA.CA,  tit-e-ka' -lea,  the  most  elevated,  and  1 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  of  S.  America,  forming  : 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Polivia.  : 
It  is  situated  in  the  plains  that  lie  between  the  : 
two  Cordilleras  or  E.  and  W.  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Peruvian  province  : 
of  Los  Charcas  Puno,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  ' 
Bolivian  province  of  La  Paz.  {^See  Ameeica,  : 
South.) 

TiTTEEi,  tit-ter-e',  a  marshy  lake  of  Algeria, 
formed  by  the  river  Sheliif,  N.  Africa,  80  miles  1 
S.W.  from  Algiers.    It  gave  name  to  a  province 
which  is  now  comprised  in  Algiers. 

TiTTLis,  tit'-lis,  one  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  18 
miles  E.  from  the  Wetterhorn.  Height.  10,612 
feet. 

TiuMEif,  or  ToTJMEN",  te-oo'-men,  a  town  of 
Siberia,  or  Eussia  in  Asia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  120  miles  S.W.  from  Tobolsk.  It  has 
regular  streets,  and  contains  numerous  churches, 
a  mosque,  a  bazaar,  and  some  schools.  Manf. 
Eussia n  leather,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
a  hundred  factories,  woollen  fabrics,  and  soap. 
It  is  a  depot  for  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
China.    Pop.  14,337. 

TivEETON,  tiv'-er-ton,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situ- 
ated at  the  eontiuence  of  the  Exe  and  Lo- 
man,  of  which  the  former  is  crossed  hero  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge,  14  miles  N.  from 
Exeter.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains several  handsome  streets  and  good  shops 
and  houses.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  church  and  Blundell's  free 
grammar-school.  The  church  is  a  very  hand- 
some structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter ;  it  was 
partially  rebuilt  and  re-seated  in  ]82o.  The 
south  side  is  ornamented  with  much  curious 
and  well-executed  sculpture,  and  the  porch 
afltbrds  a  beautiful  specimen  of  English  archi- 
tecture, although  of  modern  date.  The  town 
also  contains  a  chapel  of  ease,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  some  charity  schools  and 
almshouses,  a  guildhall,  a  large  market-place,  a 
hospital,  assembly  rooms,  reading-room,  thea- 
tre, and  gaol.  Manf.  Bobbin-net.  Fop.  10,447. 
— The  bridge  over  the  Exe  connects  Tiverton 
with  its  suburb  of  West  Ex  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  river. 

TivEETOir,  a  post-township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ehode  Island,  12  miles  N.E.  from 
iSTewport.  Fo^j.  5000,  mostly  employed  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast. 

TivoLi,  tic'-o-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Papal 
States,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Rome.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  eminence  covered  with 
oliv:es  and  fruit-trees  j  but  its  greatest  attraction 
now,  as  in  former  ages,  consists  in  the  falls  of 
the  Teverone,  the  ancient  Anio,  which  glides 
geutly  through  the  town  until  it  reaches  the 
brink  of  a  rock,  over  which  it  falls  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  80  feet.  On  the  summit  of  the  steep 
bank  stand  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  temple  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  built  in  the  Augustan 
age.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  another  ancient 
temple,  and  a  villa  builL  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 
Tne  town  contains  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches.   Fop.  6750. 

TivY,  or  Towy,  tiv'-t/i  a  river  of  Wales,  in 
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the  county  of  Caermarthen,  which  falls  into 
Caermarthcn  Bay,  after  forming  a  large  estuary. 

Tlascala,  tlas-cal'-a,  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Mexico,  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Puebla. 

Tlascala,  the  capital  of  the  above  district, 
situated  on  a  small  river,  10  miles  N.  from 
Puebla.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  here, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  300,000  inhabitants; 
it  is  now  much  reduced.    Fop.  4000. 

Tlemseh",  or  Tlemecen",  a  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  province  of  Oran,  67  miles  S.W.  from 
Oran.  It  was  once  an  important  place ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
against  his  authority,  Hassan,  then  dey  of 
Algiers,  laid  it  in  ruins.  Manf.  Carpets  and 
coarse  woollen  goods.  Fop.  20,000.  In  its 
vicinity  are  some  ancient  remains.— It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  in  1836  and  1842. 

Tmutaeakan,  milt' -a-ra-kan' ,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  town  of  Taman.  {See 
Taman.) 

Tobago,  to-hai'-go,  one  of  the  British  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Windward 
group,  about  23  miles  N.  i'rom  Point  Galere,  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Trhiidad.  Ext. 
About  32  miles  long,  and  9  at  its  greatest  width. 
Area.  97  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
with  many  different  kinds  of  soil ;  but  in  general 
the  mould  is  rich  and  black,  and  fit  for  producing 
in  the  greatest  abundance  whatever  fruits, 
grain,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  island  is  well  watered, 
and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  so  disposed  as  to 
afford  commodious  harbours  for  all  kinds  of 
shipping.  The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy 
for  Europeans.  Zoology.  Peccaries,  resembling 
swine,  armadilloes,  guanas,  rabbits,  and  badgers. 
Horses,  cows,  asses,  sheep,  deer,  goats,  and 
rabbits  were  probably  introduced  by  the  Dutch, 
and  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Fro, 
Tobago  possesses  almost  every  kind  of  plant 
that  grows  in  the  Antilles,  besides  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Guiana.  It 
abounds  in  figs,  pineapples,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  plantains,  bananas, 
grapes,  guavas,  tamarinds,  prickly  pears,  pa- 
paws,  musk-melons,  water-melons,  gourds, 
cucumbers,  and  pompions.  Exp.  Sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  cotton,  and  arrowroot^  Foj).  15,410. 
Lat.  11°  15'  N.  Lon,  60°  40'  W.— This  island 
was  first  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  ex- 
l^elled  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  then  settled  by 
the  English,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace 
of  1763.  In  1781  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and,  in  1793,  was  retaken  by  the  British,  by 
whom  it  was  retained  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

ToBEEMOEY,  to-ber-mov' -e,  a  seaport-town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  island  of  Mull,  in  Argyleshire, 
built  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Fisheries,  as  a  fishing-station  and  sea- 
port. It  has  two  churches,  a  custom-house,  and 
a  capacious  and  well-sheltered  harbour.  Fop. 
1600. — It  has  steam  communication  with  Glas- 
gow, Inverness,  Skye,  and  Lewis. 

ToBOL,  to-hol'y  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and,  after  a  course  of  450  miles,  joins  the 
Irtish  near  Tobolsk. 

Tobolse:,  fo-bolsk',  the  most  W.  government 
of  Siberia,  or  Russia  m  Asia,  extending  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  to  the  Kirghiz  terri- 
tory on  the  S.   On  the  N.W.  the  Ural  Moun- 
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tains  separate  this  government  from  tlie  g-overn- 
ments  of  Archangel  and  Vologda,  in  Russia  in 
Europe,  while  on  the  S.W.  it  is  bomided  by- 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.E, 
by  Yeniseisk,  Tomsk,  and  Semipoiatinsk.  Area. 
Estimated  at  500,000  square  miles.  Desc.  This 
government  includes  the  vast  tracts  watered  by 
the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Ishim,  the  Isset,  and 
the  Tobol ;  and  within  its  bounds  is  contained 
the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  districts  of 
Russia  in  Asia.  From  the  banks  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  as  far  as  laf.  58°  N.,  the  soil  is  barren 
and  the  surface  is  almost  devoid  of  vegetation, 
while  the  S.  parts  of  the  province  consist  of 
steppes  covered  with  saline  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  steppes  of  Bara])inza  and  Isset,  the  former 
of  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  government,  while  the 
latter  is  near  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  S.W., 
are,  on  the  contrary,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  pasturage,  and  would  be  far  more 
productive  than  they  are  at  present  if  they  were 
inhabited  by  a  settled  and  industrious  popula- 
tion, instead  of  wandering  tribes.  Fro.  Rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  while  large  herds 
of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands. 
Minerals.  The  Ural  Mountains,  through  a  great 
part  of  their  line,  produce  iron  and  copper  in 
great  abundance;  and  in  other  parts  there  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  various  minerals, 
including  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  gold, 
platinum,  and  silver.  The  extensive  forests  and 
wastes  of  this  region  afford,  also,  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  furs  and  skins  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
Man/.  Soap,  leather,  and  woollen  goods;  but 
Tobolsk  labours  under  the  want  of  a  system  of 
inland  navigation,  by  which  its  surplus  produce 
could  be  exported.   Fop.  1,021,266. 

Tobolsk,  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  v/hole 
of  Western  Siberia,  situated  on  the  Irtish.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  which  are  distinguished 
as  the  higher  town  and  the  lower  town.  The 
former  is  built  on  an  elevated  ridge,  running 
parallel  to  the  Irtish,  at  a  little  distance  from 
it;  while  the  latter  fills  the  level  space  between 
the  liigher  town  and  the  river.  The  higher 
town  contains  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  and  the 
Gostinnoi  Door  or  bazaar,  replete  with  all  kinds 
of  foreign  merchandize.  These,  with  numerous 
churches,  a  cathedral  with  five  cupolas,  and  a 
monument  to  Yermak,  the  founder  of  Russian 
influence  in  Siberia,  form  the  chief  public  edifices 
of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  white  and  the 
cupolas  gilded,  and  as  they  stand  on  elevated 
ground,  they  present  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearance  from  a  distance.  The  lower  town 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  suburb,  and  is 
built  almost  entirely  of  wood.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  palisades,  while  the  higher  town  is  defended 
by  a  wall.  The  residents  are  in  a  great  measure 
descended  from  exiles  sent  here  by  the  Russian 
government,  The  largest  colony  ever  trans- 
ported to  Tobolsk  consisted  of  the  Swedish 
officers  Avho  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Pultava  or  Pultawa.  Tobolsk  is  the  chief 
commercial  town  of  Siberia,  and  the  principal 
depot  of  a  large  transit  trade  carried  on  between 
Russia  in  Europe  and  China,  The  merchants 
from  Europe  arrive  in  spring,  with  all  kinds  ot 
commodities  destined  for  that  distant  market ; 
and  at  the  end  of  summer  the  boats  appear 
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returning  with  their  cargoes  to  be  transported 
to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Fop.  About 
20,000.  Lot.  58°  12'  N.  Lon.  63"  15'  E.— To- 
bolsk was  founded  in  1587. 

TocANTiNS,  to-kan-ieem't  3-  river  formed  by 
many  head  streams,  rising  near  Goyaz,  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil,  which,  after  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  1000  miles,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lot. 
0°  30'  S.  Ion.  48°  30'  W.  The  estuary  of  the 
Tocantins  is  called  the  river  Para. 

TocAT,  or  ToKAT,  fo-Jcat',  a  commercial  city 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  pachahe  of  Sivas,  26  miles  N.W.  from 
Sivas.  It  is  built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yeshil-Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris.  Manf. 
Copper  goods  and  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  fabrics.  Tocat  is  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive inland  trade  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Fop.  About  35,000,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  are  Turkish.  Lat.  40°  18'  N. 
Lon.  36°  35  E. 

TocE,  TocciA,  or  Tosa,  to'-che,  a  river  of 
Piedmont,  which  rises  in  the  Alps,  near  the 
Simplon,  and  after  a  course  of  50  miles 
enters  the  Lago  Maggiore  on  its  W.  side. 

TocuYo,  to-ki'-o,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Venezuela,  43  miles  ISr.E.  from  Truxillo.  It 
contains  a  college  and  other  educational  esta- 
blishments, and  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
district  of  great  fertility.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics  and  leather.  Fop.  10,000.  There 
is  another  town  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tocuyo  river,  93  miles  N.E.  from  Bar- 
quisimeto. 

TocuYo,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  in  the  S.W. of  the  province  of  Barquisimeto, 
and,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the 
Caribbean  Sea  N,  of  the  Gulf  of  Triste. 

ToD,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  Ken- 
tucky,  ^rea.  362  square  miles.    Po/?.  11,200. 

ToDDiNGTON,  tod'-ing-ton,  a  small  town  of 
England,  in  Bedfordshire,  formerly  a  market- 
town,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford.  It  has  a 
parish  church  and  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists.   Manf.  Straw-plait.    Fop.  2133. 

ToDMOEDEN",  tod-mor'-den,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  16  miles  N.E.  from 
Bolton.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  of  which 
is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  some  schools,  a  court-house, 
and  assembly  rooms.  Manf.  Cotton  goods. 
Fop.  9146.  it  has  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway. 

ToDos  Santos.  {See  All  Saints  Bay.) 

Tokay,  to-lcai',  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  N.E. 
of  Hungary,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss,  42  miles  N.W.  from 
Debreczin.  It  contains  some  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  salt 
and  wine.  The  surrounding  districts  have 
attained  great  celebrity  for  the  wine  called  To- 
kay, which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  expen- 
sive kinds  of  wine  in  Europe.   Fop.  5712. 

Toledo,  fo-le'-do,  a  province  in  central  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  situated  chiefly  to  the  8.  of 
the  Tagus.  Area.  8775  square  miles.  Desc. 
Mountainous  in  general,  and  watered  by  the 
Alberche,  the  Algodar,  the  Tagus,  and  the 
Guadiana.  It  contahis  excellent  pastures  on 
■which  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed.wliich 
afford  wool  of  the  best  quality.  Fro.  Grapes, 
silk,  lioney,  wax,  and  fruits.  Fop.  About  350,000. 

Toledo,  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
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above  province,  41  miles  S.W.  from  Madrid.  It 
is  situated  on  tlie  sides  and  top  of  a  steep  hill 
washed  by  the  Tagus,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
two  bridges,  one  of  which,  the  bridge  of  Al- 
cantara, was  built  by  the  Moors.  The  city, 
which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  irregularly 
built ;  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  while 
the  houses  are  low  and  built  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Eastern  style,  v/ith  an  open  court  in  the 
centre.  It  contains  several  squares,  but  only 
one  of  these  is  remarkable  for  its  size.  There 
are  several  pleasant  promenades  and  public 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  without  the 
walls.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  Alcazar,  or  fortified 
palace,  is  a  large  structure  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  built  with  soli- 
dity, and  decorated  with  statues ;  it  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  cathedral  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Spain. 
The  original  building  was  founded  in  587,  and 
served  as  a  mosque  for  the  Moors :  the  present 
edifice  was  commenced  about  1258.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  large  number  of  churches, 
hospitals,  monasteries,  and  convents.  The  hos- 
pital of  St.  Cruz,  used  as  a  foundling  hospital, 
is  an  elegant  building  of  the  14th  century,  re- 
markable as  a  specimen  of  Florid  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, while  that  of  St.  John,  built  by  Cardinal 
Tavera  is  equally  beautiful,  and  in  a  better 
situation.  Of  Eoman  monuments  there  are 
only  the  remains  of  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and 
a  road.  The  walls,  though  ruinous,  are  of  less 
ancient  date,  having  been  erected  by  the  Moors 
or  the  kings  of  Castile.  The  university  still 
exists,  and  the  city  also  contains  four  colleges, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  mint.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
linen,  and  silks ;  the  Toledo  swords,  so  noted 
throughout  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  are  still 
made  in  a  large  building  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  erected  by  Charles  III.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  elasticity,  and  fetch  a  very 
high  price.  Fop.  13,431.  Toledo  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  the  capital  of  Spain  and 
the  seat  of  government  under  the  Goths,  and  a 
city  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Moors 
and  the  kings  of  Castile.  Between  the  5th  and 
9th  centuries  it  was  the  seat  of  several  general 
ecclesiastical  councils. 

Tolentino,  to-len-te'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Macerata,  12  miles  from  Mace- 
rata.  Fop.  10,861.  It  was  here,  in  February, 
1797,  that  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna  to  the 
French  republic  l3y  treaty,  and  in  May,  1815, 
Murat  retired  to  this  place  with  his  troops  before 
the  Austrians.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  old 
cathedral. 

Tolland,  tol'-land,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Connecticut.  Area.  337  square  miles. 
Fop.  21,000. 

;rToLMEzzo,  tol-met'-so,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  27  miles  N.W. 
from  Udine.  It  stands  on  the  Tagliamento, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop. 
2500. 

ToLNA,  or  ToLNATT,  toV-na,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  the  S.W.  of  Hungary,  situated  on 
the  Danube,  35  miles  N.E.  from  Funfkirchen. 
Manf.  Tobacco  and  potash.    Fop.  6000. 

ToLGAE,  or  TuLOUR,  to'-loTS,  the  largest  of 
the  Salibabo  Islands,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
about  midway  between  Gilolo  and  Mindanao. 
It  has  a  circuit  of  about  80  miles.  Desc.  Diver- 
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sified  and  well  cultivated.  Fop.  Not  known, 
but  considerable.  Lat.  4°  28'  N.  Lon.  Vliy'  55'  E. 

ToLOSA,  to-lo'-su,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  GuipuzQoa,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Orio  and  Araxes,  14 
miles  S.W.  from  St.  Sebastian.  It  stands  in  a 
narrow  defile,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  entered 
by  several  gates.  It  contains  some  handsome 
churches,  a  town-hall,  and  severnl  mansions 
belonging  to  old  Spanish  families.  Manf. 
Earthenware,  woollens,  hats,  iron  implements 
and  machinery,  and  leather  goods.  Fop.  5206. 

ToLu,  to' -loo,  a  seaport  of  New  Granada,  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  65  miles 
S.  from  Carthagena.  It  has  a  good  harbour  in 
the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo ;  the  balsam  of  Tolu  is 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop.  Not 
known.    Lat.  9°  32'  N.    Fon.  75°  30'  W. 

ToMASzow,  tom-as'-zo,  a  town  of  Kussia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of  War- 
saw, 60  miles  S.W.  from  Warsaw.  Manf.  Wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  fabrics.   Fop.  5000. 

ToMBiGBEE,  or  ToMBECKBEE,  tom-hig'-he,  a 
river  of  the  United  States,  which  rises  in  Missis- 
sippi. After  a  course  of  300  miles,  it  joins  the 
Alabama  45  miles  above  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay. 

Tompkins,  tom'-Tchis,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  formed  in  1817,  from  por- 
tions of  the  counties  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga. 
Area.  580  square  miles.    Fop.  31,409. 

Tomsk,  tomsk,  a  considerable  city  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  the  capital  of  an  extensive  government, 
situated  on  the  Tom,  25  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Ob  or  Obi.  It  was  originally  a  mere 
wooden  fort.  The  most  considerable  part  of  the 
town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
most  irregular  manner.  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  well-built.  The  town  contains  a 
cathedral,  several  churches,  mosques,  and  con- 
vents, a  bazaar,  a  military  school,  several  govern- 
ment offices  and  courts  of  law,  the  treasury, 
with  the  magazines  of  furs  collected  as  tribute. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  brandy,  or 
rather  whisky ;  and  habits  of  drunkenness  are 
general.  Besides  Russians,  the  place  contains  a 
great  number  of  Tartar,  Bucharian,  and  Kal- 
muck merchants.  Fop.  10,000.  Lat.  56°  30' 
N.  Lon.  85°  E. — The  District  is  watered 
by  the  Obi  and  the  Ishim,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  694,651.  Lot.  between  49°  and  61°  N. 
Lon.  between  75°  and  90'  E, 

TONBRIDGE,     (;S'ee  TUNBRIBGE.) 

ToNDERN,  ton'-dern,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Schleswig.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  lace,  and  linen  fabrics.  Fop. 
6500. 

Tone,  tone,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in 
Somersetshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  30  miles, 
joins  the  Parret  between  Bridgewater  and 
Langport. 

ToNG,  tung,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
cities  in  China. 

Tonga  Islands,  tong'-a,  a  group  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  composing  a  section  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.    {See  Friendly  Islands.) 

Tongataboo  Island,  tong  -ga-ia-hoo' ,  one 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who  called 
it  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  Fxt.  It  is 
about  60  miles  in  circumference.  Desc.  Fruit- 
ful, and  well  wooded.  Zoology.  The  only 
quadrupeds,  besides  hogs,  are  a  few  rats  and 
some  dogs.  The  last  named  animals  were 
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originally  introduced  on  this  island  by  Captain 
Cook.  Fowls,  of  a  large  and  handsome  breed, 
are  domesticated  here;  and  various  kinds  of 
birds  of  great  beauty  frequent  the  plantations 
and  thickets.  The  only  noxious  animals  of  the 
reptile  or  insect  tribe  are  sea-snakes,  scorpions, 
and  centipedes.  Pro.  The  principal  are  plan- 
taitis,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  of 
dilferent  sorts  or  varieties:  bread-fruit,  plums, 
sugar-cane,  bananas,  fine  timber,  and  shaddocks. 
The  sea  aljounds  with  fish,  though  the  variety 
is  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  inhabitants 
usually  go  unarmed,  but  they  possess  weapons 
of  a  very  formidable  nature.  The  manners  of 
the  lower  classes  are  licentious  in  the  extreme. 
Fo2).  8000.  Lat.  21°  4'  S.  Lon.  175°  28'  W. 
This  island  was  discovered,  in  1643,  by  Abel 
•Jans  Tapsman;  and  was  visited  in  1773  by  Cook, 
in  1777  by  La  Perouse,  in  1787  by  Captain 
Edwards,  in  1791  by  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Huon, 
by  the  French  sloops  La  Recherche  and 
jj'Espcrance  in  1793,  and  by  the  missionary 
:shipD^t#'inl797. 

ToNGEE]sr,  or  Tg^tgees,  tong'-hern,  tongr,  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Limburg, 
situated  on  the  Jaar,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Maestricht.  Manf.  Hats,  candles,  beer,  bricks, 
"tiles,  and  chicory.    Po;;.  6300. 

ToKJTEiNS,  to7i'-nahi{gJs,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot-and-Garonne, 
situated  on  the  Garonne,  20  miles  N.W.  from 
A  gen.  Manf.  Leather,  cordage,  and  tobacco. 
Top.  7947,  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Cette. 

ToNNEEKE,  ton-nair',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  situated  on  the 
Arman^on,  18  miles  E.  from  Auxerre.  Mavf. 
Leather,  paper-hangings,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  earthenware.   Fop.  4789, 

Tois^QUiif,  ton'-ken,  the  most  InT.  province  of 
Anam,  in  S.E.  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  China,  W. 
by  the  Laos  country,  S.  by  Cochin  China,  and 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  Area.  About  27,000 
square  miles.  Besc.  Fertile  near  the  sea,  and 
well  watered.  Pro.  Rice,  sugar,  cotton,  spices, 
tea,  indigo,  silk,  saffron,  gums,  and  varnishes. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  19°  and  23'  N.  Lon. 
between  102°  35'  and  108°  30'  E.  The  Gule  is 
an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  about  250  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  130  miles. 

TooBouAi,  or  TuBUAi  Islands,  to-hoo'-ai,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  the  Society  Islands.  The  cluster  takes 
its  name  from  the  principal  island  of  the  groups 
in  lat.  23°  25'  S.,  lon.  149°  25'  W.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1777,  and  w^as  re- 
sorted to  by  the  mutineers  of  the  Bouniy  in 
1789. 

ToPHANA,  or  Tophane,  to-fa'-na,  "  an 
arsenal,"  a  suburb  of  Constantinople. 

ToPLiTZ,    {See  Teplitz.) 

Topsham,  top'-satn,  a  market-town  and  sea- 
port of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Exe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clist 
and  Exe,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Exeter.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  and  irregularly  built  street. 
The  church  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
on  a  high  clitt',  which  gives  it  a  conmianding 
prospect.  The  town  also  contains  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  quay  is  spa- 
cious and  commodious.  Manf.  Kopes,  and 
chain-cables;  ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
Fop.  3503.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  fishing,  and  in  the  coasting  trade. 
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TopsHAM,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  in 
Orange  county,  Vermont.  Fop.  1700. — Anotlier 
in  Lincoln  county,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Fop. 
2200. 

ToKBAY,  tor-hai',  a  fine  and  commodious  bay  o 
the  English  Channel,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, formed  by  two  capes,  called  Berry  Point 
or  Head,  and  Hope's  Nose.  It  forms  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  has  the 
town  of  Torquay  on  its  N.  coast,  Paington  on 
the  W.,  and  Brixham  on  the  S.  The  last  named 
town  is  the  place  where  William  III.  landed 
when  he  arrived  in  England,  on  November  6th,  . 
1688. 

Toecello,  tor-cheV-lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Venice,  situated  in  the  marshy 
district  called  the  Lagunes,  7  miles  N.E.  from 
Venice.  It  has  an  olcl  Byzantine  church.  The 
climate  is  extremely  mihealthy.  Pop.  Not 
known. 

ToEDA,  or  Thoeda,  tor -da,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  16  miles  S.E.  from 
Klausenburg.  It  contains  three  churches, 
a  town-house  and  a  military  school.  Pojo. 
7000. 

Toedesillas,  tor-de-sil'-as,  a  town"  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  situated  on  the 
Douro,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  very  fine 
bridge,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Valladohd.  Fop. 
4000. 

ToEGAU,  tor-gow',  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  56  miles  S.  from  Potsdam. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  four 
churches,  a  town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
hospital.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  lea- 
ther, and  soap.  Fop.  8961.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  the  victory  obtained 
here  on  November  11,  1760,  over  the  Austrians, 
by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

ToEMEs,  tor'-mes,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca, and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  falls  into 
the  Douro  on  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Its 
banks  were  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards  during  the  Penin- 
sular war,  from  1808  to  1814. 

Toe-Moka:,i,  tor' -mo-hain,  a  parish  and  vil- 
lage of  England,  in  Devonshire,  17  miles  S. 
from  Exeter.  Fop.  11,500.  The  town  of  Tor- 
quay is  in  this  parish. 

'  ToENEA,  for'-ne-a,  a  small  but  remarkable 
town  of  Russia,  in  Finland,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  GuU'  of  Bothnia.  It  stands  partly  on  an 
island  and  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tornea.  It  is  laid  out  with  regularity,  having" 
been  built  by  order  of  government  in  1620.  It 
is  a  depot  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  wild  and  very 
thinly-peopled.  The  exports  consist  of  timber, 
fish,  reindeer,  hides,  furs,  and  tar ;  the  imports,  i 
of  salt,  snuff,  tobacco,  groceries,  and  spnits,. 
Fop.  700.  Lat.  65°  51' N.  Lon.  24°  6' F.  An 
arc  of  the  meridian  was  measured  here  by  Mau- 
pertuis,  a  French  mathematician, in  1736,  to; 
ascertnin  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

ToENEA,  a  river  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  which ; 
separates  the  Swedish  and  Russian  dominions. 
After  a  course  of  230  miles,  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  at  Tornea.  It  receives  the  rivers  i 
Muonio  and  Luinio.  It  issues  from  a  lake  of^ 
Sweden,  near  the  borders  of  Norway,  called 
Tornea  Frask. 

ToEN EA  Lappmaek,  lap'-mark,  the  most  nor- 
thern of  the  provinces  of  Swedish  Lapland, 
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lyin^  between  the  river  Tornca,  Lulea  Lapp- 
mark,  and  Norwegian  Lapland. 

Toro,  tor'-o,  a  t-own  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Sannio  or  Molise,  G  miles  N.E. 
from  Campobasso.   Pc:  "liOO. 

Toko,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  #ff  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Toro,  a  river  of  Mongolia,  in  the  E.  of  Asia, 
■which  joins  the  Nonni  on  the  frontier  of  Man- 
chooria,  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Toro,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
situated  on  the  Douro,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  bridge  of  22  arches,  20  miles  E.  from  Zamora. 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  but  dirty  streets, 
fcr.d  contains  several  churches  and  convents, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  bull-ring.  Manf.  Coarse 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  brandy,  and  leather. 
Fop.  8430.  Ferdinand  the  CathoUe  defeated 
Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal  near  this  place  in  14-76, 
and  gained  the  kingdom  of  Castile  for  himself 
and  his  wife  Isabella. 

Tokok-Betse,  or  Turkish  Betsche,  tor-ok- 
hets,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary, 
situated  on  the  Theiss,  23  miles  N.E.  from 
Peterwardein.  FoiJ.  5000. — Also  the  name  of 
other  two  towns  of  Hungary,  with  small  popu- 
lations. 

Toronto,  tor-on'-to,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, 33  miles  N.W.  from  the  mouth  of  Niagara 
river,  and  215  miles  S.W.  from  Ottawa.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  St,  George's 
cathedral,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  several 
churches  and  chapels  for  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  a  university,  some  colleges 
and  other  educational  establishments,  a 
government  house,  a  hall  of  assembly  for  the 
legislature  and  council,  a  court-house,  town- 
hall,  assembly  rooms,  Osgood  Hall,  appropriated 
for  the  sitting  of  the  law  courts,  a  gaol,  barracks, 
hospital,  government  offices,  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, Canadian  institute,  Athenseum,  lunatic 
asylum,  eye  infirmary,  and  other  cliaritable  in- 
stitutions. The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  bat- 
tery and  other  defensive  works.  It  has  a  large 
export  trade  in  grain  and  flour,  which  is 
chiefly  sent  to  Buffalo  and  Montreal.  Top. 
44,821.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
Canada  West  till  the  Union  of  the  Upper  and 
liOwer  provinces  in  1841.  Its  name  was  changed 
from  York  to  Toronto  in  1834  by  Sir  John 
Colborne. 

ToROPETZ,  tor'0-petz\  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  situated  on 
the  Toropa,  155  miles  S.E.  from  Pskov.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  monasteries, 
and  schools.  Manf.  Chiefly  leather.  It  has  an 
export  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  and  grain.  Fop. 
8000. 

ToRPHiCHEir,  tor-pich'-en,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Scotland,  in  Linlithgowshire,  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Linlithgov/.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
16  square  miles,  but  the  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  hilly.  Fop.  1843.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  preceptory  which  belonged  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Torquay,  tor-Tee',  a  seaport-town  and  water- 
ing place  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  19  miles 
S.  from  Exeter.  It  contains  two  churches,  two 
chapels  of  ease,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  club-house,  assembly-rooms,  racquet 
court,  town-hall,  dispensary,  baths,  public 
gardens,  and  several  agreeable  promenades. 
The  scenery  of  the  surroundmg  neighbourhood 
is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  harbour  is 
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protected  by  a  pier.  The  mild  climate  of  this 
part  of  Devonshire  during  the  winter  months 
renders  Torquay  a  desirable  residence  for  persons 
suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  this 
beautiful  town,  replete  with  everything  and  every 
kind  of  building  that  can  render  a  watering 
place  agreeable  to  visitor:^,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts.  Fop. 
16,419.  This  place  has  regular  steam  communi- 
cation with  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and  has 
a  station  on  the  Dartmouth  and  Torbay 
Railway. 

ToRQUEMADA,  toT-que-ma'-da,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Palencia,  20  miles  E. 
from  Palencia.  Manf.  Brandy  and  whie-skins. 
Fop.  2700.  Torquemada,  the  first  of  the  great 
Spanish  inquisitors,  was  born  here  in  1420. 

ToRRALLA  DE  Calatrava,  tov-aV-a  de  kal-a< 
tra'-va,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad-Real,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Ciudad-Keal. 
Manf.  Blonde  and  thread  lace.   Fop.  3200. 

Torre  di  Luserna,  tor' -re  de  loo-ser-na,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  7  miles  S.W.  from 
Pinerolo.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
Fop.  3400.  This  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Waldensian  Protestants. 

Torre,  the  prefix  to  the  name  of  many  towns 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3500. 

Torre  del  Greco,  tor-rai  del grai'-ho,  a  town 
of  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  9  miles 
S.E.  from  Naples.  This  place  was  destroyed 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  1794,  and 
still  presents,  in  its  scattered  houses,  half-buried 
churches,  and  streets  almost  choked  up  with 
lava,  a  striking  picture  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  great  eruptions  of  the  volcano.  It  has  a 
collegiate  church,  some  convents,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Its  vicinity  is  famous  for  wine  and  fruits. 
Fop.  9294. 

Torre  della  Nuitciata,  noon-che'-a' -ta,  a 
town  of  Italy,  near  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  14  miles 
S.E.  from  Naples.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  some 
large  barracks.  Manf.  Fire-arms,  gunpowder, 
and  maccaroni.  Fop.  15,431,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast. 

Toere  de  las  Salinas,  las  sa-le'-nas,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  28  miles 
from  Orihuela.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Torre  ])Oif  Gimeno,  je-mai'-no,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
situated  on  the  Solado,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Jaen. 
Manf.  Linen  and  soap;  the  town  also  possesses 
a  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  salt.    Fop.  6000. 

Torre  Velha,  vel'-a,  a  fort  in  Portugal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  3  miles  S.W.  from 
Lisbon. 

ToRRENS,  Lake,  tor'-enSy  a  salt  lake  or  marsh 
of  South  Australia,  bending  in  a  semicircular 
form  round  an  arid  and  mountainous  tract  of 
land.  It  has  been  traced  for  400  miles,  and  is 
found  to  abound  with  quicksands.  Lat.  be- 
tween 28°  and  32°  S.  Lon.  between  136°  30' 
and  140^  30'  E. 

ToRREXTE,  tor-ent'-e,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  8  miles  S.W.  from  Valencia. 
Manf.  Chiefly  lace.  Fop.  5000.  There  are 
some  quarries  of  magniflcent  marble  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

'I'ORREs  Novas,  no'-vas^  a  walled  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  21 
miles  N.E.  from  Santarem.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle.   Manf.  Cotton  goods.   Fop.  4300. 

Torres  Strait,  $trate,  an  arm  of  the  S.  Pacific 
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Ocean,  between  the  island  of  Papua  and  Cape 
York  and  the  N.  extremity  of  Australia.  It  is 
about  80  miles  in  width,  and  contains  several 
islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mul^rave,  and  Banks  Islands.  It  was 
discovered  by  Torres  in  1606,  and  Cook  sailed 
through  it  in  1770. 

Torres  Vedras,  ve'-dras,  a  very  old  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  28 
miles  N.W.  from  Lisbon.  Po;;.  2300.— It  is 
celebrated  for  the  lines  of  defence  established  on 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  1810,  to  defend  Lisbon  and  repel 
tlie  approach  of  the  French. 

ToRRiCELLA,  toT-re-chel'-la,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  24 
miles  from  Chieti.  Manf.  Coarse  woollen 
goods.    Fop.  3765. 

ToEaiKGTOif,  tor'-ing-ton,i\iQ  name  of  several 
parishes  of  England,  in  Devonshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1200. 

ToRRiN-GTOis-,  Great,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire,  situated  on  an  eminence 
which  rises  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Tor- 
ridge,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  four  arches,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Barnstaple. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  are  some  slight 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  some  alms- 
houses, and  a  charity  school.  Manf.  Gloves 
and  leather.  Fop.  3298. — General  Monk,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Earl  of  Torring- 
ton,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town. 

Torshoe:,  or  Torjok,  tor-shoh',  a  town  of 
Eussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
situated  on  the  Tverza,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  35  miles  N.AV.  from  Tver.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches,  two  convents,  a 
government  school,  and  orphan  asylum.  Manf. 
Coloured  Russian  leather  shoes  and  gloves,  and 
articles  in  leather  embroidered  with  silk  and 
gold  thread.  Fop.  14,215.  This  place  has  a 
holy  spring  which  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

ToESVAR,  or  ToRZBTjEG,  toTs'-var,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  with  a  castle,  15  miles 
S.W  from  Kronstadt.    Fop.  7000. 

ToRTOKAU.    (See  Turtukai.) 

ToRTOLA,  tor-to'-la,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
about  60  miles  E.  from  Porto  Rico.  Ext.  12 
miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  2  miles. 
Desc.  Hilly,  and  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island  is  Road  Town,  or 
Kingstown,  on  the  S.  coast.  Fop.  8600.  Lat. 
18°  24'  N.  Lon.  64°  32'  W.  This  island  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1666. 

ToRTOisrA,  tor-to'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, situated  on  the  Scrivia,  12  miles  E.  from 
Alessandria,  ilia??/.  Chiefly  silk  fabrics.  The 
town  also  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  cheese.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and 
a  royal  college.   Fop.  13,132. 

ToRTOSA,  tor-to'-sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, situated  on  the  Ebro,  42  miles  S.W.  from 
Tarragona.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
strong  defensive  works,  and  entered  by  seven 
gates.  It  has  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace, 
town-hall,  hospital,  public  granary,  and  college. 
Manf.  Paper,  glass,  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
18,023.  It  v/as  taken  by  the  French  under 
Suchet  in  1811. 

ToBTosA,  a  seaport  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
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Syria,  in  the  pachalie  of  Tripoli,  formerly  called 
Orthosia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  5th  or  6th  century,  and  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  Arka,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Tripoli.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  great 
strength,  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
will  prove. 

ToRTSBURG.    {See  Torsvae,.) 

ToRTUGA,  tor-too'-ga,  two  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  one  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to 
Venezuela,  about  55  miles  W.  from  the  island  of 
Margarita,  and  the  other  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Hayti.  The  former  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  8 
in  breadth ;  the  latter  22  miles  in  length,  and  5 
in  breadth.  Fop.  Not  known.  There  is  a  group 
of  islands  called  the  Tortugas  120  miles  S.W, 
from  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  U.S. 

ToscANA.    {See  Tuscany.) 

ToTANA,  to-ta'-jia,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia, 
23  miles  S.W.  from  Murcia.  Manf.  Linen,  wax 
candles,  earthenware,  brandy,  and  saltpetre. 
Fop.  8600. 

Totnes,  toi'-nes,  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Devonshire,  situated  on  the  Dart, 
21  miles  S.W.  from  Exeter.  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  having  a  well-proportioned  tower  at  the 
west  end,  adorned  with  pinnacles ;  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  as- 
sembly-rooms, theatre,  guildhall,  literary  insti- 
tute and  library,  exchange,  market-house,  gaol, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  castle.  Fop.  3409. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  South  Devon  Railway. 

Tottenham,  tot' -ten-am,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  6  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway.   Fop.  13,240. 

ToTTiNGTON,  LowEE,  tot' -inq-ton,  a  chapelry 
of  Lancashire,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Bury.  Manf, 
Cotton  goods.   Fop.  11,764. 

TouL,  tool,  a  fortified  towai  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  situated  on  the 
Moselle,  13  miles  W.  from  Nancy.  It  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks, 
a  town-hall,  hospitals,  and  an  arsenal.  Manf. 
Embroidery,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Fop. 
7687. 

ToTJLON-strR-MEE,  too  -lawng-soor-mair ,  a  sea- 
port in  the  S.E.  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
39  miles  S.W.  from  Draguignan.  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  lofty,  and  in  general,  barren 
mountains,  whicli  shelter  it  on  the  N. ;  and  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  ditches,  and  bastions, 
and  defended  by  a  fine  citadel  and  a  number  of 
forts  and  batteries  distributed  over  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences.  The  French  consider  it 
impregnable.  The  central  part  of  the  town  is 
old  and  ill-built,  but  the  newer  portions  which 
surround  it  are  in  a  better  style,  and  contain 
the  public  structures  erected  by  Louis  XIV., 
several  straight  streets,  and  a  square,  or  rather 
oblong,  called  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  which 
stands  the  office  of  the  maritime  prefect.  There 
is  no  river  in  the  vicinity ;  but  several  streams 
which  descend  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains supply  a  number  of  fountains  constructed 
in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  town.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
church  called  L'Eglise  Majeuse,  formerly  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  churches  of  St. 
John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Louis,  a  college,  a 
school  of  naval  artillery,  the  military  and  naval 
hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  public  library, 
museum,  botanic  garden,  observatory,  theatre. 
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baths,  and  lazaretto.  Toulon  has  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  stations  of  the  French  navy,  being- 
on  the  Mediterranean  what  Brest  is  on  the  At- 
lantic. It  has  two  ports,  commonly  called  the 
Darse  Vielle  or  old  harbour,  and  the  l3arse  Neuve 
or  new  harbour.  Both  are  large  and  commo- 
dious basins  ;  the  former  is  surrounded  with 
quays  and  warehouses,  and  is  appropriated  'for 
the  reception  of  merchant  vessels.  The  new 
port  or  naval  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  contahiing' 
200  sail  of  the  line.  The  roadstead  is  spacious, 
and  communicates  with  both  harbours  by  a 
narrow  passage.  The  passage  by  which  the  two 
ports  communicate  with  each  other  is  also  nar- 
row. The  arsenal,  situated  on  the  N,  and  VV.  sides 
of  the  new  port,  is  a  very  large  edifice,  well  filled 
with  arms,  naval  stores,  and  every  requisite  for 
the  equipment  of  vessels.  It  also  contains  ex- 
tensive docks  for  shipbuilding,  storehouses  for 
timber,  and  buildings  in  which  canvas,  cordage, 
ship-anchors,  and  everything  requisite  for  the 
service  of  the  navy  are  manufactured.  The  dry 
dock,  for  repairing  ships  of  war,  is  spacious  and 
commodious  J  and  the  Bagne,  or  convict  prison, 
built  on  the  mole  which  separates  the  old  and 
new  harbours,  is  generally  occupied  by  4000  or 
5000  culprits.  Mayif.  Soap,  glass,  coarse  wool- 
len goods,  leather,  vermicelli,  hats  and  caps. 
The  tunny  fishery  is  extensive,  and  the  town 
has  a  large  trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  fruit. 
Top.  84987.  Lat.  43°  1'  N.  Lon.  5°  56'  E. 
Toulon  was  originally  a  Roman  colony,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  British  in  1793.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  by  the  Republicans,  and  the  mili- 
tary career  of  Napoleon  I.  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

Toulouse,  too'-loose',  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  130  miles 
S.E.  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  surrounded  by 
old  ramparts,  flanked  with  towers,  but  some 
parts  of  the  walls  have  lately  been  removed. 
Of  the  streets,  a  few  are  tolerably  broad, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
narrow,  winding  and  irregular.  The  squares 
are  very  small,  so  that  the  chief  embellishments 
of  the  place  consist  in  the  public  promenades, 
the  river,  the  quays,  and  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Garonne.  It  contains  a  number  of  public  edi- 
fices, including  a  cathedral  and  several  churches, 
among  which  those  of  St.  Satarnin,  St.  Taur, 
and  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  are  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  architecture  and  external  and 
internal  decorations.  The  old  church  of  the 
Augustins  is  now  used  as  a  museum.  The 
town-hall  is  large,  and  its  facade  forms  one  side 
of  the  square  called  the  Place  Royale.  In  one 
of  its  halls  are  the  busts  of  all  the  eminent  na- 
tives of  Toulouse  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
The  other  buildings  are  the  residence  of  the 
archbishop,  the  hospital,  the  mint,  the  exchange, 
the  theatre,  the  Hotel  Dieu  or  general  hospital, 
the  court-house,  the  veterinary  school,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Narbonnais  on  an  island  in 
the  Garonne.  In  Roman  antiquities  Toulouse 
presents  only  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  some  traces  of  an  aqueduct.  It  contains  a 
museum,  public  library,  botanical  garden,  and 
an  observatory.  Manf.  Silks^  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  linen,  earthenware,  cordage,  paper- 
hangings,  tobacco,  candles,  beer,  and  brandy. 
The  town  also  possesses  some  copper- works  and 
a  cannon-foundry.  Fop.  113,229.  Lat.  43°  36' 
N.  Lon.  1°  27'  E.— It  is  noted  for  an  obstinate 
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battle,  fought  April  10,  1814,  between  the 
British  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
French  under  Soult. 

TouMEN.    {See  Tiumen.) 

TouE,  toor,  the  name  of  several  parishes  and 
market-towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2600.  Many  are  distinguished 
by  dificreut  affixes. 

TouEAiNE,  too-rain',  an  old  province  of 
France,  watered  by  the  Cher,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Vienne,  and  now  forming  the  department  Indre- 
et-Loire. 

TouECOiisrG,  toor-Jco'-d,  a  parish  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Lille.  It  has  several  churches  and 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a 
town-hall  and  a  college.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
worsted  thread,  camlets,  plush,  and  muslins. 
Pop.  33,498. — It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to 
Lille. 

TouELAViLLE,  toor'-la-veel,  a  commune  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  department  Manche. 
There  are  some  excellent  slate  and  stone  quar- 
ries near  the  village.  Manf.  Glass.  JPop.  Of 
commune,  5824. 

TouENAY,  toor'-nai,  a  fortified  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  Hainault,  28  miles 
N.W.  from  Mons.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Scheldt,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
old  part,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
is  ill  built  and  gloomy  in  appearance,  while  the 
new  part,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  laid  out  with  regularity,  and  contains  several 
handsome  streets  and  a  fine  quay  running  along 
the  river  side,  which  forms  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade, being  planted  with  trees.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  with  five  towers 
surmounted  with  spires,  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  town-hall,  belfry,  a  hospital  for  aged 
l^riests,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  an  epis- 
copal seminary,  exchange,  a  public  library,  and 
museum.  Manf  Carpets,  stockings,  caps,  with 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  of  every  description. 
Fop.  31,172. — This  town  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  had  one  of  the  finest 
citadels  in  Europe,  which  was  demolished  by 
the  French  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

TouENON-,  toor'-nawng,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  near  the  Rhone, 
24  miles  N.E.  from  Privas.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
silk  fabrics;  the  town  also  possesses  a  brisk 
trade  in  Hermitage  and  Rhone  wines.  Fop, 
5252. — Also,  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot-and-Garoniie,  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Agen.   Fop.  4569. 

TouENus,  toor'-noos,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone-and-Loire,  situated  on 
the  Saone,  18  miles  N.  from  Macon.  Manf. 
Hats,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  Fop.  5598.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

TouES,  toors,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Indre-and-Loir,  situated 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Cher,  about  126  miles  S.W.  from  Paris. 
The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  lies  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Loire,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  15  arches.  In  some 
parts  the  houses  are  mean  in  appearance  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  in 
other  parts  and  in  the  suburbs  the  streets  are 
straight  and  broad,  and  present  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  best  part  of  the  town  is  the 
Rue  Neuve,  or  Kue  Royale,  a  street  of  great 
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eleg-ance,  the  houses  of  which  it  is  formed  being 
built  of  stone,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  which, 
is  rare  in  a  continental  town.  The  smaller 
streets,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Rue  Neuye, 
are  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Gratien,  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  com- 
nienced  in  1150  and  finished  in  1550,  is  the  prin- 
cipal building  in  the  town.  There  was  another 
cathedral,  that  of  iSt.  Martin-de-Tours,  but  the 
only  remains  of  it  are  the  Tour  de  I'Horloge  or 
clock  tower,  and  another  called  the  tower  of 
Charlemagne.  It  also  contains  several  churches, 
an  episcopal  palace,  hotel-de-ville  or  town- 
hall,  exchange,  prefecture,  and  numerous 
schools  and  learned  societies.  Manf.  Silk  stulfs, 
woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  leather.  Pop. 
41,061.  Tours  was  the  scene  of  the  repulse  of 
the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel,  in  732  ;  and,  in 
subsequent  ages,  its  castle,  built  on  a  rock,  and 
now  converted  into  cavalry  barracks,  served 
more  than  once  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
royal  family  in  times  of  commotion.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
Nantes. 

TouEVES,  toorv'y  a  market-town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var,  18  miles  N.  from 
Toulon.    Po}}.  2530. 

TowcESTER,  fous'-ter,  a  handsome  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  situ- 
ated on  the  Tow,  8  miles  S.VV.  from  Northamp- 
ton. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  and  very 
broad  street,  and  contains  a  parish  church, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  gram- 
mar-school. Man/.  Lace  and  boots  and  shoes. 
Fop.  2715. 

Tower  Hamlets,  tou'-er  hamlets,  a  borough 
of  England,  in  Middlesex,  in  the  E.  part  of 
London,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Shoreditch, 
Spitalfields,  Bethnal  Green,  Limehouse,  Poplar, 
Hackney,  Bromley, Bo w,St.George's-in-the-East, 
Wapping,  VVhitechapel,  and  several  others.  It 
contains  the  London  and  St.Katherine  docks.the 
Tower  of  London,  the  i*Iint,  Trinity-house,  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. Pop.  647,845.  The  termini  of  the  East- 
ern and  North  Eastern  Counties  Railways  are 
within  the  limits  of  this  borough. 

TowToisr,  tou'-foTi,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  3  miles  S.  from  Tadcaster.  Pop  101. 
—A  great  battle  was  fought  here  in  1401,  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  vic- 
torious. 

ToTNTOi^r,  toiyi'-ton,  the  name  of  four  parishes 
of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  550. 

Trafalgar,  tra-fdl'-gar  or  ira-fal-gar' ,  a  cape 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  noted  for  a 
great  naval  victory,  gained  October  21,  1805, 
over  the  combined  ileets  of  France  a;;d  Spain, 
bv  Lord  Nelson,  Avho  fell  in  the  action.  Lat. 
30°  10'  N.    Lon.  6°  1'  W. 

Teaina,  tri'-na,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Catania,  simated  on  theTrai- 
na,  33  miles  N.W.  from  Catania,  It  has  the 
oldest  monastery  on  the  island.    Pop.  7500. 

Teajanopoli,  or  Oeikuova,  tra'-ja-no'-po-le, 
a  town  of  Turkey  in  lOurope,  in  Romania,  situ- 
ated on  the  Maritza,  35  miles  S.  from  Adrianople. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Pop. 
Not  known. 

Trajetto,  trajef'-to,  a  tov/n  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Lavoro,  10  miles  N.E. 
from  Gaeta.  It  has  several  churches  and  a  con- 
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vent.  Pop.  6000.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Minturnte. 

Tealee,  tra-le\  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  situated  on 
the  river  Lea,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Bay  of  Tralee,  59  miles  N.W.  from  Cork.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  nunnery, 
court-house,  fever  -  hospital,  lunatic  asylum, 
union  workhouse,  club-house,  barracks,  custom- 
house, and  market-house.  The  county  assizes 
are  held  here,  and  it  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law 
union  district.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and 
provisions.  Pop.  10,404. — This  town  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  There  is  a 
castie  near  it  thich  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Desmond  family. 

Teamore,  tra-mor',  a  neat,  regular,  well-built 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
situated  on  a  broad,  open,  and  dangerous  bay  in 
St,  George's  Channel,  7  miles  S.  from  Waterford, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  during  the 
summer  months,  and  contains  a  church  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  market-house,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  neat  assembly-room  for  the 
amusement  of  its  numerous  visitors.  Pop, 
1847. 

Teamutola,  tra-moo-to'-Ia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  25  miles 
S.W,  from  Potenza.    Pop.  4000. 

Teanent,  tnc-nent',  a  parish  and  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Haddingtonshire,  7  miles  W.  from  Had- 
dington. It  is  a  straggling  town,  built  on  no 
regular  plan,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  has 
three  churches  for  episcopalians  and  Free  and 
United  Presbyterians,    Pop.  4647. 

Trani,  tra'-ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adriatic, 
26  miles  N.W.  from  Bari.  The  principal  public 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a  building  adorned  with 
marble  pillars,  a  magjiiiicent  tower,  and  a 
variety  of  paintings,  it  also  contains  several 
churches  and  monasteries,  an  orphan  asylum, 
an  ecclesinstical  seminary,  a  castle,  and  a  theatre. 
The  principal  square  is  handsome,  and  the  castle 
has  a  claim  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller.  It  is 
an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  superior 
civil  court^.  The  harbour  is  lined  with  fine  quays 
built  of  granite.  Manf.  Coarse  cotton  good-;. 
It  has  a  trade  in  fruit  and  wine,  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Pop.  14,000. 

Tranmere,  //'aw'-wieer,  a  township  of  Cheshire, 
about  a  mile  from  Birkenhead,  and  forming  a 
suburb  of  that  borough.    Pop.  6519. 

TEANQtrEB  AK,  tran-qv.e-har ,  a  fortified  sea- 
port-town of  India,  in  the  Carnatic,  situated  at 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  146  miles  S. 
from  Madras.  It  was  originally  a  settlement  of 
the  Danes,  who  built  a  fort  here,  and  soon  in- 
duced the  natives  to  settle  round  it  and  enter 
into  commerce  with  them,  through  their  correct 
conduct  and  kindness  to  those  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact.  The  fort  is  kept  in 
very  neat  order.  It  has  a  governor's  residence 
and  a  lighthouse.  Pop.  25,000.— In  1845  this 
town,  with  25  square  miles  of  territory,  came 
into  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  purchase. 

Transcaucasia,  trans' -katv-kai'-se-a,  a  coim- 
try  of  Russia  in  Asia,  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Cau- 
casus, bounded  on  the'E.  and  W.  by  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  and  on  the  S.  by  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Persia.  Area.  Estimated  at  67,000 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  govern- 
ments, Kutais,  Tiflis,  Derbend,  and  Sharaakli^ 
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under  the  control  of  military  governors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  is  at  enmity  with 
the  Eussians.  and  the  country  groans  under  a 
most  oppressive  system  of  administration.  Fop. 
2,592,894.  Lat.  between  SS^^  and  43°  N,  Lon. 
between  40°  and  50°  E. 

Transpadane  Eepublic,  trdna'-pa-dain,  a 
state  of  Italy,  constituted  by  Napoleon  I.  in 
1796.  It  originally  formed  part  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice ;  but,  in  1797,  was  incorporated  with 
the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

Transvaal  KEPrBLic,  trans-vale',  a  district 
of  S.  Africa,  situated  between  the  rivers  Vale 
and  Limpopo,  established  by  the  Dutch  boors  in 
ISiS.  Area.  About  75,000  square  miles.  Po^j. 
60,000.  Lai.  between  21°  and  27°  S.  Lon.  be- 
tween 25°  30'  and  32°  E. 

Transylvania,  tran-sil.-vai'-ni-a,  a  large  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W,  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Area.  23,340  square 
miles.  Besc.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  sur- 
round it  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  partly  on  the  N. ;  and 
as  lateral  chains  branching  off  from  the  main 
range,  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction. 
The  greatest  part  of  it  consists  of  alternate  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  with  a  few  extensive  plains 
interspersed  here  and  there.  Elvers.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Maros,  the  Szamos,  and  the  Aluta: 
the  Aranyos,  the  Strehl,  the  Gorgeny,  the  Bis- 
tritz,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Kukel,  are  of 
inferior  size.  The  banks  of  these  rivers  are 
densely  wooded ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
province  derives  its  name,  w^hich  signifies  a 
forest  region.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  pulse,  potatoes,  fruits,  tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  saffron,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  agricultural  districts  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  and  bufi'uloes  are  used 
for  draught  purposes  and  field  labour.  Great 
numbers  of  swine  are  fed  in  the  woods,  and  game 
is  abundant.  Minerals.  Marble,  jasper,  por- 
phyry-, slate,  limestone,  coal,  sulphur,  and  petro- 
leum are  found  in  the  mountains.  Rock-salt  is 
obtained  in  many  spots.  There  are,  also,  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  even  gold  in  the 
mountains,  where  precious  stones,  such  as 
topazes,  chrysolites,  garnets,  and  opals  are  fre- 
quently found.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant. 
Man/.  Woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  felt,  leather, 
and  linen  goods.  The  exports  are  timber,  salt, 
metals,  and  a  few  manufactured  goods.  The 
imports  are  w^ool,  cotton,  skins,  and  a  variety  of 
manufactured  articles  from  Vienna.  The  trade 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Jew's, 
and  Armenians.  The  roads  are  almost  impass- 
able. Fel.  The  followers  of  the  Greek  church, 
coimprising  the  Wallachians,  Greeks,  and  Bul- 
garians, are  by  far  the  most  numerous;  and 
next  in  point  of  number  come  the  Roman 
Catholics,  schismatic  Greeks,  Lutherans,  and 
Jews.  Education  has,  as  yet,  maiJe  little  pro- 
gress in  the  country.  An  academy  has  been 
established  at  Klausenburg,  on  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  the  German  universities.  Fop. 
1,926,727.  Lat.  between  45°  30'  and  47°  4-0'  N. 
Lon.  between  22°  15'  and  26°  E.  This  country 
was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  empire  by  Leopold 
I.  in  1699. 

Teapani,  tra-pa'-ne,  the  ancient  Drepanum, 
a  fortified  town  of  Sicily,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Trapani,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Pa- 
lermo. It  is  of  importance,  both  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  commercial  and  seaport 
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town,  and  it  is,  in  general,  better  built  than 
most  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  Its  streets  are 
regular,  and  many  of  its  numerous  churches, 
convents,  and  ether  public  buildings,  exhibit; 
considerable  architectural  beauty.  The  harbour 
is  good.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
towns  in  Sicily,  and  exports  salt,  soda,  coral,  and 
alabaster.  Fop.  30,592.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  the  tunny  and  anchovy 
fisheries  on  the  coast. 

Tras-os-Montes,  tras-os-mone'-tais,  a  pro- 
vince of  Portugal,  having  Spain  on  its  N.  and  E., 
the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  its  W., 
and  Eeira  on  its  S.  Area.  4-020  square  miles. 
Besc.  Mountainous,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  olives,  mulberries, 
grapes,  from  which  port  Avine  is  made,  and 
other  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Manf, 
Silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Fop.  340,186. 
It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Braganza  and 
ViUa  Real. 

Trau,  trou,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  v.ath  a 
harbour  10  miles  N.W.  from  Spalatro.  It 
stands  on  an  islet,  having  on  one  side  the 
mainland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge,  and  on  the  other  the  island  of  Bua.  It 
is  surrounded  with  walls ;  the  houses  are  old, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
three  churches,  some  monasteries,  and  a  hos- 
pital. The  town  has  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  oil, 
and  wine,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
for  its  marble.   Fop.  3800. 

Teaun,  troun,  a  river  of  Upper  Ausfn^ia, 
which  rises  in  Styria,  and,  after  a  course  of  100 
miles,  joins  the  Danube  about  4  miles  below 
Lintz. 

Travancoee,  trav-an-Tcor' ,  a  state  situated  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  tri- 
butary to  the  British,  and  bounded  on  its  S.  and 
W.  sides  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  its  other 
sides  by  the  districts  of  Malabar,  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  and  Tinnevelly.  Area.  4:722,  square 
miles.  Besc.  Mountainous  in  the  E.,  but  else- 
where diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  well 
watered.  Only  two-thirds  of  it,  however,  are 
capable  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  being 
covered  with  forests  of  valuable  teak  and 
jungle.  Fro.  Grain,  sago,  sugar,  salt,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  cocoa-nuts,  cassia,  frankincense, 
and  other  aromatic  drug>.  Its  forests  are  also 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  Fop.  1,012,000. 
Lat.  between  8°  4'  and  10°  21'  N.  Lon.  between 
76°  14'  and  77°  38'  E. 

Travancoee,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
above  state,  small  in  size,  and  now  much  de- 
cayed,   iaif.  8°  25' N.    Xow.  77°22'E. 

Trave,  trav,  a  river  of  Denmark,  which  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Lubeck,  after  a  course  of  50  miles 
through  Holstein  and  the  territory  of  Lubeck. 

Travemunde,  tra'-ve{r)-nwon'-de{r),  a  for- 
tified town  of  Germany,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Trave,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Lubeck, 
of  which  it  is  the  port,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Lu- 
beck. It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  frequented 
by  visitors  in  the  summer  mouths  for  the  sake 
of  sea-bathing.   Fop.  1500. 

Travnik,  trav'-neeJc,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
Laschva,  43  miles  N.W.  from  Bosna  Sorai.  It 
contains  the  residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  pro- 
vince, several  mosques  and  bazaars,  and  some 
extensive  barracks,  ilfa)?/.  Sword-blades.  Fop, 
8500, 
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Tebbbia,  trai'-be-a,  a  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  10 
miles  from  Genoa,  and,  after  a  course  of  65 
miles,  joins  the  Po  3  miles  above  Piacenza.  The 
plain  near  Piacenza  is  noted  as  the  scene  of 
Hannibal's  second  victory  over  the  Eomans, 
and  also  as  the  spot  where  Suwarrow  j^ained  a 
victory  over  the  French  in  1799. 

Tkebigne,  or  Trebinge,  tre-hing'-e[r),  a 
fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  Her- 
zegovina, 63  miles  S.E.  from  Mostar.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop.   Fop.  10,000. 

Tkebizond,  treh'-i-zond',  a  fortified  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  a 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  109  miles  N.W.  from 
Erzeroum,  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 
in  early  ages  under  the  name  of  Trapezus. 
The  houses  are  mean  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  comfortless  within.  It  contains 
several  large  mosques,  khans,  baths,  and  some 
Greek  and  Armenian  churches.  The  Bezestein 
is  a  huge  square  structure,  with  two  small 
windows  on  each  face,  probably  erected  by  the 
Genoese  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  principal 
exports  are  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  copper  uten- 
sils, fruit,  and  wine.  The  imports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  woollen  cloths,  from  Constantinople, 
with  corn,  salt,  and  iron,  from  the  Crimea  and 
Mingrelia.  Fop.  About  45,000.  Lat.  41°  1'  N. 
Zon.  39°  46'  E.  It  was  at  this  city  that  Xeno- 
phon,  in  his  memorable  retreat  with  the  10,000 
Greeks,  reached  the  sea. — The  Pachalic  of 
Trebizond  is  a  mountainous  subdivision  of 
Turkish  Armenia.  It  extends  along  the  S.E. 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Lat.  between  39°  45' 
and  41°  42'  N.   Lon.  between  3°  and  42'  E. 

Teedegab,  tred'-e-gar,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Monmouthshire,  situated  on  the  Sir- 
howy,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Monmouth,  famous 
for  its  iron-works  and  coal-mines.  Fop.  9383. 
— The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  traversed 
by  the  Ebbw  Vale  Railway. 

Treignac,  train'-yak,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Correze,  situated  on  the 
Vezere,  18  miles  N.  from  Tulle.  Mavf.  Hats 
and  stockings.   Fop.  3120. 

Treja,  trai'-ya,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Macerata,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Macerata. 
Fop.  8000. 

Teeltoij,  trel'-tou,  two  towns  of  Prussia,  in 
Pomerania,  neither  with  a  population  above 
5400. 

Teent,  trent,  a  river  of  England,  in  Stafford- 
shire, which  rises  from  three  springs  to  the  W. 
of  Leek,  and  flows  past  Trentham,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  thence  to  Burton  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  first  becomes  navigable.  It  winds 
round  the  town  of  Nottingham,  giving  fertility 
to  an  immense  range  of  meadow  land,  bordered 
by  villas,  villages,  and  well-cultivated  farms. 
After  a  course  of  about  180  miles,  it  joins  the 
Ousc,  and  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Humbcr, 
It  is  connected  by  canals  with  all  the  rivers  in 
the  midland  counties  of  England. 

Teent,  or  Teient,  a  city  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  situated  on  the  Adige,  not  i\ir  from  the 
borders  of  Italy,  66  miles  S.W.  from  Innspruck. 
It  stands  in  a  small  but  delightful  valley  among 
the  Alps,  and  is  inclosed  by  high  walls.  Its 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture not  remarkable  for  its  size  or  beauty.  It 
also  contains  several  churches,  some  of  which 
are  built  of  red  marble,  some  convents,  a  court 
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house,  town  house,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for 
foundlings,  a  theatre,  a  gaol,  and  several  schools 
and  charitable  institutions.  Mavf.  Silk,  leather, 
glass,  and  tobacco.  Fop.  13,000.  The  principal 
event  in  the  history  of  this  town  is  the  great 
council  of  Trent,  an  assemblage  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  which 
commenced  in  1545  and  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1563. 

TEEKTOif,  tren'-fon,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
situated  on  the  Delaware,  27  miles  N.E.  from 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  state  house,  a  gaol, 
governor's  house,  court  house,  lunatic  asylum,  an 
academy,  public  library,  various  schools,  and 
churches  for  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. Manf.  Cotton  goods,  leather,  paper, 
cordage,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  20,228.  It  is 
connected  by  railroad  with  Philadelphia. — The 
battle  of  Trenton  was  gained  by  Washington 
and  his  troops  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
British  and  Hessians,  in  December,  1776. 

Teescow,  or  Teesco,  tres'-ko,  one  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Mary's 
Island.  It  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  800  acres.   Fop.  420. 

Teuew,  tri'-en,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Zwickau. 
Manf.  Cotton  good.s  and  tin  ware.    Fop.  4443. 

TEEUENBKiETZEir,  tH' -eu-hreet' -zeyi,  a  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  ]n*ovince  of  Brandenburg,  21 
miles  S.W.  from  Potsdam.  Manf.  Linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper. 
Fop.  5000. 

Teeves,  or  Thiee,  traivy  the  most  ancient, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Germany, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Moselle,  60 
miles  S.W.  from  Coblentz.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  government  of  the  same  name.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  wide.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
elector's  palace,  now  turned  into  barracks,  and 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  or  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche,  built  about  the  year  1240,  and  affording 
a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helena,  in  which 
the  famous  holy  coat  of  Treves  is  kept,  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  altars,  its  marble  gallery, 
and  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  with  which 
it  is  built.  The  environs  of  the  town  abound 
with  gardens,  and  present  several  beautiful 
views  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
scenery  of  Switzerland.  It  possesses  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  baths,  and  beyond  its  walls 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 
bridge  over  the  Moselle  was  also  built  by  the 
Romans.  Its  other  public  buildings  are  the 
gymnasium,  formerly  the  university  of  Treves, 
museum,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  publiclibrary, 
hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  The  Roman  gate, 
called  the  "  Black  Gate,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  the  market-place  is 
spacious  and  adorned  with  a  curious  fountain. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  hats,  tobacco,  paper 
hangings,  soap,  beer,  and  brandy.  Boats  are 
also  built  here  for  the  navigation  of  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Moselle  wine  is  exported.  Fop  20,000. 
This  was  anciently  a  Roman  town  of  great  im- 
portance, and  few  towns  are  richer  in  Roman 
antiquities ;  coins,  medals,  and  inscriptions  are 
frequently  dug  up. 

Teevethin,  ire'-ve-thin,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Monmouthshire,  7  miles  W.  from  Usk.  It 
has  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines.   Fop.  18,146. 

Tekviglio,  trai-veel'-yo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  20  miles  NJO.  fi-om  Milan,  with 
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which  it  is  connected  by  railv/ay  It  has  a  trade 
in  raw  silk,  collected  in  the  surrounding-  dis- 
tricts. Fop.  11,051. 

Treviso,  tre-ve'-so,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  situated  on  the 
Sile,  17  miles  N.W.  from  Venice.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built.  The  streets,  thoug-h  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  are  wide,  and  well  paved,  and 
most  of  the  houses  have  colonnades  or  piazzas  in 
front.  It  has  a  large  public  square,  a  cathedral, 
several  churches,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
an  episcopal  palace,  a  hospital,  a  public  library, 
and  a  theatre.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  and 
cutlery.  Pop.  18,600.  This  place,  under  Napo- 
leon I,,  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Tagliamento. 

Trevoux,  trai-  voo'y  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ain,  situated  on  the  Saone,  28 
miles  S.W.  from  Bourg.  It  has  a  mint,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  palace,  formerly  the  house  of  as- 
sembly of  the  parliament  of  the  principality  of 
Dombes.  Jf a Jewellery  and  gold  leaf.  Fop. 
2245. 

Teicala,  or  Trikhala,  tre'-Tca-lay  anciently 
Tricea,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Thessaly, 
23  miles  W.  from  Larissa.  It  contains  some 
mosques  and  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue  for 
Jews,  and  some  extensive  bazaars.  Manf. 
Coarse  v,'oollen  and  cotton  stuffs.  Fop.  About 
12,000,  principally  Turks. — Teicala  is  also  the 
name  of  a  province  of  Thessaly,  and  the  Tei- 
cala river  is  a  small  tributary  of  the  Salympria. 

Trichinopolt,  trich'-i-nop)'-o-le,  a  city  and 
fortress  in  the  S.  of  India,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Cauvery,  opposite  the  island  of  Seringham, 
famous  for  its  magnificent  Hindoo  temples,  190 
miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  about  355 
feet  high,  crowned  by  a  fort  which  incloses  the 
native  town,  and  which  was  formerly  deemed 
impregnable  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
palace,  a  mosque,  a  church  for  European  resi- 
dents, and  some  Hindoo  temples,  a  powder 
magazine,  and  an  arsenal  containing  many 
thousand  stands  of  arms.  Manf.  Cotton  cloth, 
saddlery  and  horse  trappings,  and  jewellery. 
Fop.  About  30,000,  including  the  garrison.  Lat. 
10°  48'  N.  Lon.  78°  45'  E.  From  the  year  1751 
to  1755,  Triehinopoly  was  several  times  be- 
sieged by  the  French  and  their  allies,  but  was 
saved  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  under 
Lawrence  and  other  gallant  officers. 

Triel,  treel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  situated  on  the  Seine, 
17  miles  N.W.  from  Paris.  Fop.  2153.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  Havre  Railway. 

TfiiEifT.    {See  Trent.) 

Trier.    {See  Treves.) 

Triesch,  treetsh,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, 40  miles  N.W.  from  Brunn.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics.    Fop.  3200. 

Trieste,  tre-est',  or  tre-es'-tai,  a  large  seaport 
of  Austria,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Maritime  District,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
72  miles  N.E.  from  Venice.  It  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  old  town  standing  on  a  hill,  with  a 
castle  on  the  top,  and  the  new  town  or  There- 
sicnstadt  on  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
intersected  by  the  Maria  Theresa  canal,  and 
built  with  neatness  and  regularity.  Trieste  has 
good  streets,  and  a  number  of  commodious 
buildings,  but  few  that  are  remarkable  for  size 
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or  architectural  beauty,  except  the  cathedral, 
the  exchange,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
theatre  :  the  cathedral  is  an  ancient,  the  theatre 
a  modern  building.  Among  the  chief  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  several  churches 
for  Lutherans,  Greeks,  and  lioman  Catholics,  a 
residence  for  the  governor,  a  general  hospital,  a 
military  hospital,  an  imperial  academy,  a  school 
of  navigation,  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  and 
two  lazarettos,  one  on  the  N.  and  the  other  on 
the  S.  of  the  harbour,  where  vessels  are  sta- 
tioned to  perform  quarantine.  It  has  also 
several  squares,  some  of  which  are  adorned 
with  handsome  public  fountains  and  statues  of 
the  emperors  Charles  VI.  and  Leopold  I.;  a 
custom-house,  post-office,  barracks,  and  a  casino 
with  a  terrace  ornamented  with  statues.  It  is 
the  principal  scaport-tovvn  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, it  is  also  a  free  port,  and  the  great  outlet 
for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  the 
Adriatic.  JExp.  These  comprise  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Idria,  and  even  of  Hungary :  linen, 
tobacco,  woollen  goods  from  different  parts  of 
the  empire ;  printed  cotton  stuffs,  wax,  wine, 
and  hemp.  Imp.  These  consist  of  cotton,  wool, 
hides,  raisins,  silks,  rice,  oil  from  the  Levant; 
wheat  chiefly  from  Odessa ;  sugar,  coftee,  and 
other  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil.  The  trade  of  the  Adriatic  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  barks  of  20,  30,  or  40  tons ;  these 
and  much  larger  vessels  can  easily  enter  the 
inlet,  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  which  leads  from  the 
sea  into  the  town,  and  is  lined  with  quays  on 
either  side  for  vessels  to  take  in  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  Each  of  the  trading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope has  a  consul  here,  and  shipbuilding  is  car- 
ried on  with  activity.  Manf.  Sugar-refining  and 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  soap,  leather,  pa- 
per, and  wax.  At  some  distancefrom  the  town  are 
some  extensive  salt-works.  Fop.  About  60,000, 
exclusive  of  the  military.  Lat.  45°  38'  N.  Lon. 
13°  46'  E .  Trieste  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Tergeste ;  and  possesses  some 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  by  which  the 
town  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  In  1797,  and  in  1805,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French. — The  Circle  of  Trieste  forms  a 
part  of  the  Maritime  district  of  Austria,  on  the 
crownland  called  the  Austrian  Littorale  or  Kus- 
tenland.  It  comprises  the  district  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  of  Trieste.  The  Kustenland  was 
formerly  styled  the  government  of  Trieste,  and 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  the  islands 
Veglio,  Cherso,  Lossini,  and  others  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, with  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  The  area 
of  the  circle  of  Trieste  is  about  35  squai^e  miles, 
and  its  population  about  120,000. — The  Gulf 
forms  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  at  its  en- 
trance, has  a  length  and  breadth  of  20  miles. 
It  contains  the  islands  of  Grado,  and  receives 
the  Isonzo,  Stella,  and  other  rivers.. 

Trigg,  trig,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area.  356  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,200. 

Trigno,  treen'-^o,  a  river  of  Naples,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  about  10  miles  from 
Campobasso,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  en- 
ters the  Adriatic  Sea  5  miles  S.  from  II  Vasto. 

Trikeri,  tre-ke-re',  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
Fop.  5000. 

Trikhala.    {See  Tricala.) 

Trim,  irim^  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
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Meath,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  Boyne,  27  miles 
N.W.  from  Dublin.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
castle.  The  town  also  contained  many  religious 
foundations,  and  it  si  ill  exhibi  ts  the  ruins  of 
different  friaries  and  the  remains  of  St.  Mary's 
abbey.  It  possesses  a  parish  church,  a  Koman 
Catholic  chapel,  some  schools,  a  county  court- 
house, a  gaol,  union  workhouse,  fever  hospital, 
barracks  for  infantry  and  constabulary,  and  a 
column  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  Mayif.  Leather.  The  town 
has  a  small  trade  in  beer  and  flour.  Fop.  2058. 
—In  1649  Cromwell  took  this  place;  and  about 
three  miles  from  it  is  the  demesne  of  Castle 
Dangan,  where  the  late  duke  of  WeUington  was 
born.  According  to  some,  however,  he  was 
born  at  sea. 

Tkimble,  trim'-hel,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  N.  of  Kentucky.  Area.  127 
square  miles.    Fop.  6000. 

Trin-comalee,  trm-co-ma-W ,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  Ceylon,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
island.  The  fort  on  the  H  side  of  the  town  is 
strong,  and  commands  the  principal  bay,  lying 
on  the  coast  outside  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. It  has  also  a  citadel,  called  Fort  Osten- 
burgh,  erected  on  a  cliff  which  projects  into  the 
sea  on  the  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
which,  from  its  convenient  situation,  is  of  great 
consequence  to  a  maritime  power,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Lord  Nelson  "the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world."  The  town  contains  barracks  for 
European  troops,  but  the  station  is  unhealthy. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  bazaar,  and  a 
small  pagoda.  Fop.  About  5000,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison.  Lat.  8°  33'  N.  Loyi.  81°  14/  E. 
The  first  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  place  were 
the  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Dutch,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till 
1782,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British ;  but 
a  very  inadequate  garrison  having  been  left  to 
defend  it,  it  was  taken  with  great  ease  Viy  the 
French  under  Admiral  Suflfrein,  who  restored  it 
to  the  Dutch.  In  1795  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  remained  in  their  possession. 

Triwg,  trhig,  a  well-built  market-town  of 
England,  in  Hertfordshire,  25  miles  W.  from 
Hertford.  It  has  a  parish  church,  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
market-house,  and  various  schools.  Manf. 
Silk,  canvas,  and  straw  i;luit.  Fop.  4841.— It 
has  a  station  on  the  London  and  North- Western 
Eailway. 

Tringantj,  trin-ga-noo,  a  town  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  225  miles  N.E.  from  Malacca.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  rajah,  and  the  capital  of  a 
state  of  the  same  name.   Foj).  About  35,000. 

Trinidad,  trin'-i-dad,  the  most  S.  of  the 
British  W.  India  islands,  opposite  the  N.  coast 
of  Venezuela,  S.  America,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  At  its  N.W.  and 
S.W.  extremities  it  approaches  to  within  10  or 
12  miles  of  the  American  coast.  Area.  Esti- 
mated at  about  2000  square  miles.  Desc.  Of  an 
irregular  quadrangular  f  orm,  having  two  penin- 
sulas stretching  to  the  W.  from  its  N.  and  S. 
corners.  It  is  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  islands  included  in  the 
Windward  group,  and  is  covered  in  some  parts 
with  forests  of  valuable  timber.  On  its  N.  side 
is  a  continuous  ridge  of  mountains,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  clear  and  beautiful  rivulets 
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have  their  source.  Another  ridge  which 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  island  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  receives  the  name  of  the  Monserrat  Hills. 
The  rivers  or  streams  from  these  are  distin- 
guished by  a  yellow  clayish  colour.  A  third 
ridge,  known  as  the  South  Hills,  runs  along  the 
S.  shore  of  the  island,  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  coast.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile. 
The  coast  line  is  not  deeply  indented  with  inlets 
of  the  sea,  and,  whilst  the  W.  coast  has  nume- 
rous bays,  the  N.  and  E.  are  destitute  of 
harbours.  Climate.  During  spring,  the  ther- 
mometer is  usually  at  80°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
daytime,  and  during  the  night  it  falls  to  GO^, 
and  sometimes  even  to  50°  in  tolerably  elevated 
spots.  There  are  several  active  mud  volcanoes 
on  the  island,  which  occasionally  emit  flames. 
Rivers.  Unimportant.  Zoology.  A  few  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  areled  on  the  exten- 
sive savannahs  and  pasture  lands  of  the  island, 
and  these  might  be  reared  with  advantage  for 
exportation.  The  woods  abound  with  wild 
animals  and  game  of  ditferent  sorts;  amongst 
which  are  some  small  deer,  the  laps,  an 
animal  resembling  a  hare,  opossums,  armadilloes, 
monkeys,  porcupines,  and  bears,  sloths,  the  pec- 
cary, a  species  of  wild  hog  of  exquisite  flavour, 
and  a  variety  of  others  of  the  same  description. 
Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the  wild  turkey, 
the  partridge,  and  the  parrot,  with  which  the 
markets  are  well  supplied.  Various  sorts  of 
shell-fish  are  found  on  the  coasts,  including  the 
finest  loljsters  and  crabs,  as  well  as  shrimps 
and  prawns.  Fro.  Cacao  is  the  principal  crop; 
but  sugar,  cotton,  and  cofiee  are  also  produced. 
Asphaitum  is  taken  from  a  lake  called  Lake 
Brea,  or  Pitch  Lake,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
N.E.  from  Guape  Bay  terminating  in  Point 
Brea.  Tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  raised, 
with  spices  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  tropical  countries,  and.  even  several 
kinds  that  are  grown  in  Europe.  Exp.  Sugar, 
cacao,  molasses,  coffee,  cotton,  and  hides.  Fop, 
84,438.  Lat.  between  10°  3'  and  10°  60'  N. 
Lon.  between  61°  and  62°  5'  W.— This  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  but  it  was 
not  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  till  1583,  shortly 
after  which,  almost  all  the  Indians  resident  ou 
it  were  destroyed.  The  importance  of  this 
colony,  however,  was  not  appreciated  till  1783, 
when  an  edict  was  issued  inviting  all  traders 
and  navigators  of  the  nations  which  were  at 
peace  with  Spain,  to  frequent  the  island,  placing 
but  a  few  restrictions  on  its  commerce,  which 
could  easily  be  eluded.  In  consequence  of  this 
policy,  new  colonists  soon  arrived  from  diflerent 
parts  of  Europe,  and  there  arose,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years  from  its  foundation,  a  town, 
regularly  built,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  of  the  New  World, 
justly  meriting  the  name  of  Port  of  Spain,  Irora 
the  mother  country.  In  1797  the  island  capi- 
tulated \vithout  resistance  to  a  Britisli  tbrce 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombic. 
Since  this  period,  it  has  remained  iu  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

Trinidad,  a  city  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  178  miles  S.K.  from  Havana.  It  has  a 
small  harbour  and  a  trade  in  sugar  and  tobacco, 
both  of  excellent  quality.  Fop.  14,436.  Lat. 
21°  42'  N.    Lon.  80°  6'  \Y. 

Trinidad,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  Brazil.  It  lies  about  650  miles  t:. 
from  Brazil,  in  lat,  20°  30'  S.,  and  lon,  29°  18'  W, 
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Trinidade,  trin-i-da'-dai,  a  market-town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  do  J»neijo,  28 
miles  N.E.  from  Eio  de  Janeiro.   I'op.  4200. 

TfiiiriTT,  or  La  Trinite,  trin'-i-te,  a  seaport- 
town  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  with  a  good 
harbour.  It  is  on  the  N.E.  coast,  about  17  miles 
N.  from  Port  Royal,  and  has  an  export  trade  in 
rum  and  sugar.  Pop.  6000.  Lat.  14°  53'  N. 
Lon.  61°  8'  W. 

Tkino,  ire' -no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont, 
situated  on  the  Po,  30  miles  N.E.  from  Turin. 
The  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  its 
churches.  It  also  contains  a  convent,  a  hospital, 
a  college,  and  a  court-house.  Top.  9462.  The 
town  has  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Tripoli,  trip'-o-le,  a  state  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  the  most  E.  of  the  Barbary  states,  and 
nominally  subject  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Barca;  on  the  S.  by  Fezzan  and  the 
Libyan  desert;  and  on  the  W.  by  Tunis,  and 
part  of  the  Beled-el-Jereed,  or  country  of  dates. 
Area.  The  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli,  including  Barca  and  Fezzan  which  are 
subject  to  him,  is  "estimated  at  200,000  square 
miles;  but  Tripoli  proper  is  not  more  than 
100,000  square  miles  in  superficial  extent.  Besc. 
The  coast  line  of  Tripoli  is  about  1000  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes,  to  the  Gulf  of  Milhr.  This  in- 
cludes the  coast  of  Barca.  The  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  is  a  strip  of  land  lying  along  the 
coast-line  and  extending  a  few  miles  inland. 
Beyond  this  limit,  however,  the  productive 
qualities  of  the  soil  entirely  disappear,  and  the 
interior  is  occupied  either  by  deserts  of  sand,  or 
with  the  hilly  districts  traversed  by  the  Gharian 
Mountains,  and  the  Sudah  or  Black  Mountains. 
Tripoli  includes  the  country  colonized  by  the 
Greeks,  and  known  in  ancient  history  under  the 
name  of  Cyrene.  Rivers.  None,  properly  so 
called ;  the  water-courses  heing  dry  during  the 
summer  months,  and  traversed  by  rapid  torrents 
in  the  winter.  Climate.  Salubrious  in  general ; 
but  the  hot  wind  called  the  sirocco,  which  often 
blows  for  three  days  together  in  autumn,  is 
frequently  attended  with  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful results  to  the  inhabitants.  Fro.  The  tract 
along  the  coast,  especially  the  part  called  the 
JNIesheea,  lying  chiefly  to  the  E.  of  Tripoli,  pro- 
duces every  article  peculiar  to  the  finest  tropical 
climates  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  Corn  is 
grown  in  great  abundance,  with  cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  saffron,  castor-oil,  and  madder.  The 
date-tree  forms  the  staple  of  all  the  interior  and 
sandy  tracts.  In  the  same  districts  are  found 
the  lotus  and  the  carob,  or  locust  bean,  both  of 
which  are  indigenous.  Almonds,  figs,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons,  are  abundant  and  of  exquisite  flavour; 
whilst  the  vegetables  are  very  fine,  and  similar 
to  those  of  Europe.  Wine  of  superior  quality 
might  be  produced :  rock-salt  forms  one  of  the 
principal  exports,  Mavf.  Carpets  and  cloaks, 
with  other  articles  of  clothing.  Besides  these, 
morocco  leather,  earthenware,  potash,  and 
sacking  are  made.  Mahometanism.  Gov. 

Since  1832  exercised  by  a  pacha,  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte.  Fop.  Estimated  at  2,000,000.  Lat.  be- 
tween 28°  and  33°  30'  N.  Lon.  between  10°  30' 
and  25°  E.— This  country  formed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  soon  alter  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  146  b.c.  About  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  it  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  shared  the  vicissitudes 
experienced  by  their  dynasties  on  the  liarbary 
coast.  It  was  governed  by  the  Turks  till  1713, 
when  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  state. 
It  preserved  its  independence  till  1832,  when  it 
again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sublmie 
Porte,  it  is  now  considered  to  be  the  most 
civilized  of  the  Barbary  states, 

Tripoli,  a  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  built  in  a  low 
situation,  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  a  short 
distance  into  the  sea.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
on  the  land  side,  and  protected  by  batteries  to- 
wards the  sea.   The  town  is  about  3  miles  in 
circumference,  the  streets  are  irregular,  steep, 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  are  ill-built  and  mean  in  appear- 
ance.  The  caravanserais,  mosques,  houses  of 
the  foreign  consuls,  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  natives,  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  stone, 
and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  serve  at  once  as  an  agreeable 
promenade  and  for  catching  rain-water,  which 
is  collected  in  tanks  constructed  for  the  purpose 
in  the  inner  court  or  quadrangle  round  which 
the  house  is  built.    Bazaars  and  market-places 
of  considerable  size  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
city,  and  are  kept  in  excellent  order.   There  is 
one  very  elegant  mosque,  and  six  others  of 
smaller  size.   There  are  also  two  or  three 
churches  for  Christians,  and  some  synagogues 
for  the  Jews,  who  carry;on  the  chief  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  town.   The  public  baths  and  the 
caravanserais  are  both  spacious  and  convenient. 
The  chief  monument  of  antiquity  is  a  superb 
Roman  triuu^.phal  arch,  built  of  fine  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  several  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions, 
and  other  designs.   It  was  erected  in  164,  in 
honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son-in-law 
Lucius  Varus,  who  were  joint  emperors  of 
Rome  at  that  time.    In  point  of  tranquillity 
and  cleanliness,  Tripoli  might  be  a  model  even 
for  European  towns.   The  harbour  is  formed  by 
a  reef  of  rocks  running  in  an  E.  direction  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  town.  Inhabitants. 
These  are  chiefly  Moors;  but  their  general 
character  is  not  entitled  to  praise.  Revenge, 
avarice,  treachery,  and  deceit  are  described  as 
predominant  vices.    They  do  not  even  possess 
the  Mussulman  virtue  of  sobriety ;  winehouses 
licensed  by  government  being  numerous,  and 
intoxication  a  vice  of  common  occurrence. 
Trade.  Chiefly  confined  to  Malta,  Tunis,  and 
the  Levant.    The  vessels  employed  in  it  are  for 
the  most  part  Maltese  and  Turkish  ships,  with 
only  a  few  belonging  to  Tripoli.    Exp.  Wool  of 
excellent  quality,  senna  and  several  other  drugs, 
madder  roots,  barilla,  hides,  dressed  goat  and 
sheep  skins,  salt,  natron,  ostrich  feathers,  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  gum,  dried  fruits  and  dates,  lotus- 
berries,  the  carob  or  locust  bean,  saffron, bullocks, 
sheep,    and  poultry.    Imp.  Cloths  of  every 
quality  and  colour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices  of 
all   sorts,    woollen  and    Manchester  good«, 
damasks,  silks  of  various  colours  and  descrip- 
tions, gold  and  silver  tissues,  lace  and  thread, 
cochineal,  indigo,  iron,  hardware  of  all  kinds, 
wines,  spirits,  capillaire,  gunpowder,  cannons, 
muskets,  pistols,  sword-blades,  naval  stores  of 
every  description,  planks  and  beams  for  build- 
ing ships  and  houses;  common  looking  glasses, 
toys,  cotton  yarn,  and  Tunisian  caps.   Tripoli  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  interior  of 
A-frica.   Caravans,  generally  twice  a  year,  bring 
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all  the  commodities  of  Central  Africa  to  be  cx- 
chang-ed  for  coarse  European  cloths,  a  few 
Bilks,  barracans,  or  cloaks  of  the  country,  Tuni- 
sian caps,  powder,  muskets,  pistols,  scimitars, 
hardware,  glass  beads,  toys,  and  Venetian  look- 
ing glasses.  Pop.  Estimated  at  15,500.  Lat. 
32^  54/  N.    Lo7i.  13°  18'  E. 

Teipoli,  Takabulijs,  or  Tarablous,  a  sea- 
port of  Syria,  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  traversed  by  the  small  river  Abu 
Aly  or  Kadisha,  41  miles  N.E.  from  Beyrout. 
It  stands  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  on  a  plain  which  extends  between 
them  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  pro- 
montory, on  the  N.  side  of  which  is  the  place  of 
anchorage,  or  port  of  Tripoli,  called  El  Mina, 
about  3  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  itself.  The 
only  fortification  consists  of  the  citadel,  an  old 
Saracen  building,  in  a  wretched  state.  The 
plain  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  mul- 
jberry,  planted  in  regular  order,  and  serving  for 
the  production  of  silk,  which  forms  the  staple 
of  Tripoli,  this  material  being  largely  exported 
both  in  a  raw  and  manufactured  state.  Soap  is 
also  made  for  exportation ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  few  sponges,  collected  on  the  shore 
between  Tripoli  and  Beyrout ;  some  cotton, 
tobacco,  galls,  and  cochineal.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy.  Lat.  34°  26'  N.  Lon. 
35°  44'  E.  Fop.  About  20,000.  Tripoli  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  and  is  at  present  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several 
European  consuls.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
mosques,  which  were  formerly  Christian 
churches. 

Tkipolizza,  or  Trepolitza,  tre-po-lit'-sa,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  on  an  elevated 
table-land  in  Arcadia,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Argos. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  large  unburnt 
bricks.  The  best  buildings  are  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  pacha,  the  khan,  or  place  of  ac- 
commodation for  travellers,  and  the  bazaar  or 
market-place.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
small  churches,  and  a  residence  for  the  Greek 
bishop  of  Mukhli.  Fop.  15,000.  In  1821  this 
place  was  taken  by  the  Greek  insurgents, 
and,  in  1828,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Since  then  it  has 
been  rebuilt. 

Teistan  d'Acunha,  tris-tan'  da-Tcoon-ya' ,  the 
largest  of  three  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  1500  miles  from  any  land  either  to 
the  W.  or  N.  It  has  a  circuit  of  15  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous,  a  peak  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  attaining  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fop.  85. 
These  islands  are  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 
Lat.  37°  6'  S.   Lon.  12°  2'  W. 

Teiste,  tris'-te,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  the  lagoon  or  gulf  of  Terminos. 
JSxf.  18  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  18°  35' 
N.  Lon.  91°  30'  W.— Also  the  name  of  a  gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  S.  America. 

Trivento,  fre-ven'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Sannio  or  Molise,  15 
miles  N.W.  from  Campobasso.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  four  churches,  and  a  residence  for  the 
bishop.    Fojy.  4707. 

Troad,  tro'-dd,  the  plain  around  ancient  Troy, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Troitsk,  troitak,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  government  of  Oren- 
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burg,  315  miles  N.E.  from  Orenburg.  It  has  an 
excellent  bazaar.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  54°  15'  N. 
Lon.  61°  30'  E. — Another  in  the  government  of 
Penza,  80  miles  N.W.  from  Penza.  Fop. 
3500. 

Troitzkoi-Monastire,  trots' -Tco  mon'-as-teer', 
a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  20  miles  N.  from  Moscow.  It  has  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  monastery  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Sergius,  an  imperial  palace, 
and  numerous  churches.    Fop.  7000. 

Troja,  tro'-ya,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  of  Capitanata,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Foggia,  It  contains  a  handsome  cathedral, 
and  several  parish  churches  and  monasteries. 
Fop.  5000. 

Trojaccia  Isla^tds,  tro-yat'-see-a,  some 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  off 
Cape  Troja,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Trond,  St.,  trawn  (g),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Limburg,  20  miles  AV.  from 
Maestricht.  It  has  an  abbey  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  lace,  and 
soap.   Fop.  9400. 

Trondujem.   (See  Deontheim.) 

Tropea,  tro'-pai-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  44 
miles  N.E.  from  Reggio.  Manf.  Linen  goods, 
damasks,  and  blankets.  It  also  possesses  ex- 
cellent anchovy  and  tunny  fisheries.  Fop, 
5332. 

Teopes,  or  Tropez,  St.,  tro'-pai,  a  seaport- 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Griraaud,  37  miles  N.E. 
from  Toulon.  Fop.  3G00,  mostly  engaged  on 
the  coast  fisheries. 

Troppau,  trop'-pou,  a  fortified  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Silesia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oppa  and  Mohe,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Olmutz.  It 
contains  an  ancient  palace  or  castle,  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  town-house,  a  theatre, 
military  school,  orphan  asylum,  gymnasium, 
libi;ary,  and  a  museum.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  leather,  soap,  arms,  and  liqueurs. 
Fop.  10,097.  The  diplomatic  congress  after- 
wards removed  to  Laybach,  was  held  in  this 
town  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of 
November,  1820. 

Trosachs,  tros'-salcs,  certain  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshu-e, 
frequently  visited  by  tourists,  because  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  them  the  scene  of  many  of  the  ad- 
ventures described  in  his  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  They  lie  between  Lochs 
Katrine  and  Achray. 

Troup,  troop,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  W.  of  Georgia.  Area.  416  square  miles. 
Fop.  17,000. 

Trowbridge,  trotd-hrij,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  oii  a  rocky  hill,  situated 
near  the  river  Were,  which  runs  into  the  Avon 
near  Bradford,  and  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Bath.  It  is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  the  houses,  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  stone,  are  old  and 
present  a  poor  appearance.  The  parish  church 
is  a  spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  with  chapels  at 
tached.  There  are  also  sev^eral  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, an  almshouse,  a  mechanics'  insti 
tute,  and  some  schools.  ILanf.  Superfine  broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres.  Fop.  10,487.  It  has 
a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 
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Tkoy,  troi,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
capital  of  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  New  York, 
situated  on  the  Hudson,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  bridge,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Albany.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  is  a  well-built  and  flou- 
rishing town.  It  contains  a  marble  court-house, 
a  gaol,  two  market-houses,  a  poor-house,  a 
lyceum  with  a  library  and  museum,  and  nume- 
rous churches  for  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  It  has  also  various  literary  and 
scientific  associations,  and  several  educational 
establishments,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Rensselaer  iTistitute,  a  college  for  en- 
gineers. Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  cutlery,  ropes,  leather,  and  carriages. 
There  are  also  various  kinds  of  mills,  distil- 
leries, and  breweries  in  the  town  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Fop.  39,232,  and  with 
West  Troy,  40,000.  AVest  Troy  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive arsenal  and  armoury  belonging  to  the 
United  States  government,  and  a  railway  con- 
necting it  with  the  Erie  Canal.  In  point  of 
wealth  and  trade,  it  ranks  as  the  third  town  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  Hudson  is  navi- 
gable for  sloops  to  this  place.  Three  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  here. 

Trot,  a  post  township  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  the  Miami  county,  Ohio.— Also 
the  name  of  various  other  townships,  generally 
with  small  populations. 

Tkotes,  traw,  a  town  and  city  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  situated  on  the 
Seine,  88  miles  S.E.  from  Paris.  Its  chief  edi- 
fices are  its  churches :  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Etienne,  St.  Urbain,  and  St. 
John,  in  which  the  wedding  of  Henry  V.  of 
England  and  Catherine  of  France  took  place. 
The  old  castle  of  Troyes  was  for  some  time  the 
principal  residence  of  the  counts  of  Champagne. 
The  public  walks  extend  along  the  ramparts 
and  the  ditches  below,  which  are  planted  with 
trees.  It  has  also  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a 
Hotel  Dieu  or  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace,  a 
gaol,  several  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, a  public  library,  and  a  society  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Manf.  Hosiery,  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  paper,  leather,  soap,  starch,  gloves, 
hats,  combs,  Ipasteboard,  and  yarn.  Pop. 
34,613.  This  place  was  the  capital  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne,  and,  in  1420,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  in  it,  conferring  the  crown  of 
France  on  Henry  V.  of  England.  In  1814  it 
was  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  French.  A  great 
deal  of  printing  is  executed  in  the  town,  which 
lias  always  been  famous  for  the  practice  of  this 
art. 

Teitbtchevsk,  trooh-tchevsTc' ,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
situated  on  the  Desna,  95  miles  S.W.  from  Orel. 
It  has  some  large  salt  magazines,  and  a  trade  in 
flax  and  corn.    Fop.  4000. 

Trumbull,  tnun'-hidl,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio.  Area,  890  square  miles.  Fop. 
33,000. 

Truro,  troo'-ro,  a  market-town  and  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kenwin  and 
Allen,  which  flow  on  either  side  of  the  town, 
and  unite  at  the  bottom,  entering  an  inlet  of 
Falmouth  harbour,  8  miles  N.  from  Falmouth, 
and  40  miles  S.W.  from  Launceston.  The  estuary 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  200  tons 
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burden.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  many  of 
the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  faced  with 
granite.  Being  nearly  surrounded  with  water, 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  suburbs  by  short 
stone  bridges.  The  church,- dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  fabric,  con- 
sisting of  two  aisles  of  equal  size,  and  a  smaller 
one  on  the  north  side.  The  spire  is  of  a  more 
modern  date  than  the  main  building,  and  is  re- 
markably plain.  Resides  the  church,  there  are 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  handsome  and  substantial  building  of 
stone.  The  coinage-hall,  where  the  process  of 
coining  the  tin  obtained  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall is  carried  on  from  time  to  time,  is  a  heavy, 
ancient  building.  The  parliaments  of  the  lord- 
warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  the  courts  of  his 
vice-warden,  for  the  adjudication  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  tin  trade,  are  held  in  the 
town-hali.  It  has  a  theatre,  and  various  chari- 
table institutions ;  a  county  infirmary,  the  Truro 
Institution,  the  Royal  Cornwall  Institution, 
with  a  valuable  museum  in  connexion  with  it : 
the  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society,  which  also 
possesses  a  library  and  museum,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  hospital,  a  mining  college,  a  Dorcas 
society,  and  other  charities.  Exp.  Tin,  copper, 
paper,  and  coarse  earthenware.  Imp.  Coal, 
timber,  and  such  materials  as  are  necessary  for 
mining  operations.  Fop,  11,337.— This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Samuel 
Foote  the  actor,  and  the  African  travellers  Joha 
and  Richard  Lander. 

Truro,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Colchester 
county,  52  miles  N.E.  from  Halifax,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Fop.  2000. — Also 
a  post  township  of  the  United  States,  in  Barn- 
staple county,  Massachusetts.   Fop.  2051. 

Teuxillo,  troo-heel'-yo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in. 
Estremadura,  23  miles  S.E.  from  Caceres.  Manf, 
Earthenware  and  chocolate.  Fop.  5212. — This 
was  the  Turris  Julia  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror  of 
Peru. 

Truxillo,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  Peru, 
standing  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
265  miles  N.W.  from  Lima.  It  has  a  handsome 
cathedral,  town-hall,  several  churches,  a  college, 
and  a  hospital,  and  was  founded  by  Pizarro. 
Fop.  6000.   Lat.  8°  7'  S.   Lon.  79°  4'  W. 

Truxillo,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the 
province  of  Honduras,  150  m.iles  N.E.  from 
Comayagua.  Po^j.  2500.  ia^.  15°51'N.  Lon, 
86°  8'  W. 

Truxillo,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  the  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  245  miles 
S.W.  from  Caracas.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  4000. 

TsCHERKisK.    {See  Tcherkask.) 

TsCHERNOWiTZ.    {See  Czernovitz.) 

TsiAMPA,  or  Champa,  cham'-pa,  a  state  of 
S.E.  Asia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
forming  the  most  S.  province  of  Anam.  Fop, 
Not  known. 

TsuNG-Mi]S"G,  sung-ming' ,  an  island  lying  off 
the  coast  of  China,  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Y''ang-tse-kiang  river.  Ext. 
About  36  miles  long  and  10  broad.  Lat.  31°  45 ' 
N.    Lon.  121°  40'  E. 

TsusiMA,  soo-se-ma,  an  island  of  Japan,  in  the 
Strait  of  Corea,  about  70  miles  N.W.  from  Kin- 
Sin,  and  divided  from  the  island  of  Fatchin  by 
a  narrow  channel.  Ext.  22  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  10.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  rugged. 
Po^). About 30,000.  ia^,34°30'N.  io?i.l29°20'E. 
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TuA,  tfjoo'-a,  a  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  rises  in  Spain  on  the  borders  of  Galicia, 
and,  after  a  course  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the 
Douro  in  the  Portuguese  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes. 

TuAM,  tu'-arn;  a  large  and  well-built  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Clare,  19  miles  N.E,  from  Gal- 
way. It  is  an  episcopal  town,  and  contains  two 
episcopal  palaces,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant cathedral,  the  Roman  Catholic  college 
of  St.  Jarlath,  a  convent,  a  monastery,  a  mar- 
ket-house, bridewell,  schools,  barracks,  and 
union  workhouse.  Manf,  Linen,  leather,  and 
canvas.   Fop.  9306. 

Tubingen,  too'-bing-e?},  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  situated  on  the  Neckar,  19  miles  S.W. 
from  Stuttgart.  It  has  a  celebrated  university, 
in  which  Melancthon  was  a  professor.  An  ex- 
cellent library  is  attached  to  the  university ;  and 
the  town  contains  an  old  castle,  some  Lutheran 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  town- 
house,  museum,  hospital,  lyceum  or  high  school, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  Manf.  Woollen 
cloth  and  gunpowder.    Fop.  7500. 

TucuMAN,  too-Jcoo-man',  a  state  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Salta, 
on  the  S.  by  Santiago,  on  the  AV.  by  Catamarca, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  El  Gran  Chaco, 
a  vast  plain  inhabited  by  Indians.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  especially  in  its  central  parts, 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Fro.  Cotton,  indigo,  dyewoods,  wax,  and 
cocoa.  Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
lead.   Fop.  Estimated  at  88,500. 

TucuMAN,  or  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman, 
the  capital  of  the  above  state,  stands  in  a  plea- 
sant plain,  95  miles  N.W.  from  Santiago.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
the  convent  of  La  Merced,  and  a  college  which 
was  built  by  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a  trade  in 
mules  and  oxen.  Fop.  Estimated  at  11,000. 
JLat  26°  53'  S.  Lon.  65°  1'  VV.  It  was  here 
that  the  independence  of  the  provinceof  the 
Argentine  Confederation  was  first  declared,  in 
1810,  and,  in  1816,  the  first  congress  of  the 
republic  was  held  here. 

Tudela,  too-dai'-la,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Na- 
varra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Queiles  and 
the  Ebro,  55  miles  S.  from  Pamplona,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  A  fine  bridge 
over  the  Ebro,  beautiful  walks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  an  advantageous  situation,  give  it 
a  picturesque  appearance;  but  the  interior  of 
the  city  is  dark  and  gloomy,  as  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  Its  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  some  churches  and 
convents,  a  theatre,  bull  ring,  hospital,  found- 
ling hospital,  and  a  market-place.  Manf. 
Tiles,  earthenware,  soap,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics.  Fop.  8923.— In  1808  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  here  by  the  French. 

Tudela,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Douro,  8 
miles  S.E.  from  ValladoHd.   Fop.  2000. 

Tula,  too'-la,  a  government  or  province  in 
the  interior  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Moscow,  on  the  S.  by  Orel,  on  the  E. 
by  Eiazan  and  Tambov,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kaluga.  Area.  11,740  square  miles.  JDesc.  Di- 
versified with  hill  and  dale,  and  watered  by  the 
Don,  the  Oka,  and  the  Upa.  Fro.  Corn,  turnips, 
tobacco,  hemp,  beans,  and  potatoes.  About 
one-sixth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  woods, 
iind  great  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
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are  reared  and  fed  on  the  extensive  pasture 
lands  of  the  province.   Minerals.  Coal  andiron. 
Manf.  Leather ;  and  there  are  sugar-refineries, 
breweries,  and  distilleries  in  many  of  the  large 
towns.    Fop.  1,172,249.    ia^.  between  53°  and  I 
55'  N.    Lon.  between  36°  and  38°  40'  E.  I 
Tula,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  I 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tulitza  and  the  | 
Upa,  106  miles  S.  from  Moscow.    It  may  be  \ 
justly  called  the  Birmingham  or  Sheffield  of 
Russia.    There  are  about  600  workshops  in  the 
town,  for  making  fire-arms  and  cutlery  for 
private  use.   A  vast  manufactory  of  fire-arms 
belonging  to  the  Russian  government,  was  ori- 
ginated by  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  risen  into 
importance  since  1817,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  an  Englishman.   It  produces  annually 
120,000  muskets   and  sabres,  besides  other 
weapons  of  war.   There  are  also  several  tan- 
yards,  breweries,  and  soap-works.    The  river 
Upa  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  some  of  wood, 
some  of  stone,  which  connect  one  part  of  the 
town  with  the  other.   The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  28,  the 
residence  of  the  bishop,  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  hospitals,  the  gymnasium,  theatre,  a  gaol,  . 
and  asylum  for  foundlings.   There  are  also  j 
several  educational  institutions,  the  most  im-  j 
portant  of  which  is  the  Alexandrium,  a  school  I 
for  the  sons  of  Russian  noblemen.  Fop.  57,705,i 
Tula,  too'-la,  a  town  of  Mexico,  35  miles  N.W.^ 
from  Mexico,  standing  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Toltecs.  Fop, 
Not  known. 

Tulare,  ta-lar\  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  California.  Area.  8600  square  miies.  Fop, 
9000. 

Tullamoeb,  tul-la-mor',  a  well-built  town  of 
Ireland,  in  King's  County,  and  nearly  divided 
into  two  equal  portions  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  51  miles  S.W.  from  Dablin.  It  contains 
a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  handsome 
Grecian  court  house,  a  county  gaol,  town  haU, 
market-place,  and  barracks  for  infantry  and 
constabulary.  Manf.  Leather,  whisky,  and 
beer.  It  also  possesses  a  large  trade  in  corn. 
It  is  the  principal  shipping  station  on  the 
Grand  Canal.   Fop.  4797. 

Tulle,  tu(r)l,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Correze,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Correze  and  the  Solane,  45  miles 
S.E.  from  Limoges.  It  is  badly  built,  having 
steep  and  irregular  streets,  formed  for  the  most 
part  of  old  houses,  and  no  public  buildings  of 
any  importance,  except  its  cathedral,  churches, 
court  house,  prison,  theatre,  and  hospital. 
Manf.  Chiefly  fire-arms,  made  in  a  factory  be- 
longing to  the  French  government.  Fop.  12,410. 

TuLMEEO,  tool-mai-ro',  a  town  of  S.  America, 
in  Venezuela,  50  miles  W.  from  Caracas.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  church  and 
many  neat  private  buildings.   Fop.  8000. 

TuLLN,  tooln,  a  town  of  Austria,  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Vienna.  Fop.  1783.— It  was  at  this  town  that 
Sobieski  collected  his  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Vienna,  in  1683. 

TuLOUR.  {See  Toloar.) 
TuMBEZ,  toom'-hez,  or  toom'-heth,  a  town  of 
Peru,  in  the  province  of  Piura,  situated  on  the 
Rio  Tumbez,  110  miles  N.E.  from  Piura. — Here, 
in  1526,  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  first  dis- 
embarked to  commence  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
TMBSiDaE,  or  ToNBRiPGE,  tun'-WiJy  a  mar- 


Turin. — From  the  Capuchin  Convent. 
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ket-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  the  Medway,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  several  bridges,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Lon- 
don. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  and  wide 
street,  and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church, 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  some  almshouses,  and  a  free  grammar- 
school,  with  considerable  privileges,  belonging 
to  the  Skinners  Company,  London.  Many 
charitable  bequests  have  been  made  to  the 
town  by  different  persons,  and  it  has  been  long 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  gunpowder,  toys, 
and  turned  goods,  called  Tunbridge  ware.  Fop. 
6919. — It  has  a  station  on  the  South-Eastern 
Eailway. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  5  miles  S,  from  the  town  of  Tun- 
bridge, immediately  bordering  on  Sussex,  deriv- 
ing its  origin  and  importance  from  the  celebrated 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  wells  were  frequently  visited 
by  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  'i'he 
bath-house  is  a  handsome  edilice,  and  contains 
hot  and  cold  baths,  whilst  the  parades,  usually 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  walks,  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  are  much  frequented.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Koman 
Catholic  chapel,  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  large  proprietary  school,  town  hall,  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institute,  an  infirmary,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  several  handsome  public  walks  and 
agreeable  promenades.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  toys  in  wood  of 
difterent  kinds,  such  as  tea-chests,  dressing- 
boxes  of  difterent  kinds,  children's  toys,  punch- 
ladles,  snuflt-boxes,  and  other  articles.  Pojo, 
17,656. — It  has  a  station  on  the  Hastings  branch 
of  the  South  Eastern-Railway. 

Tung,  toong,  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
China,  and  the  prefix  to  the  names  of  many 
others, 

TuNGAEAGUA,  toon-ga-ra'-pwa,  the  name  of 
the  principal  headstream  of  the  river  Amazon, 
in  S.  America,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Llauricocha,  in  the  table  land  of  Pasco,  Peru,  in 
lat.  IQP  30'  S.,  lo7i.  76^  W. 

TuNGUSES,  toon-goo' -ses,  a  wandering  native 
race  of  Siberia,  or  Russia  in  Asia,  who  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  S.E.  portion  of  that  vast  terri- 
tory. They  are  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yenisei,  whence  they  extend  all  the  way  east- 
ward to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

TuNGUSKA,  toon-goo' -ska,  the  name  of  three 
large  rivers  of  Russia  in  Asia,  all  tributaries  of 
the  Yenisei. 

Tunis,  tu'nis,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  form- 
ing a  considerable  territory  or  regency  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  Northern  Africa,  having  Al- 
geria on  the  W,,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  E.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sahara 
and  Tripoli.  Area.  78,882  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  broad  peninsula,  stretch- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
and  coming  within  about  ninety  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  1'he  country  is  for  the  most 
part  intersected  with  mountain  ranges,  which 
seldom  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are 
fertile,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  olives  and  fine  timber.  The  plain  of  Tunis 
and  the  whole  of  the  N.  part  of  the  country  is 
watered  by  the  river  Mejerdah ;  it  is  well  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  districts  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea  coast.  The  plains  between  the 
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mountain  chains  in  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  once  under  cultivation,  are  now 
extensive  pasture  lands  on  which  sheep  and 
camels  are  reared  and  fed.  The  tracts  to  the  S. 
called  the  I5eled-el-Jereod,  or  the  country  of 
dates,  though  not  presenting  the  same  rich  and 
verdant  aspect  as  those  on  the  soacoast,  yield 
not  only  the  date,  but  grain  and  fruit  of  different 
kinds  in  great  abundance,  and  contain  a  number 
of  large  villages.  Cotton  and  indigo  have  re- 
cently been  introduced.  The  mountains  near 
Tunis  contain  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead ; 
and  there  is  one  of  quicksilver  near  Port  Farina ; 
but  these  sources  of  national  wealth  are  not 
turned  to  any  account.  The  domestic  animals 
comprise  camels,  horses,  and  butfaloes.  Manf. 
Soap,  silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  with  lea- 
ther. Po/?.  800,000.  ia^.  between  33°  and  37'' 
20'  N.  Lou.  between  8°  and  11°  E.— Tunis 
was  anciently  the  principal  province  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions.  It  then  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  the  Vandals  and  Saracens  in  suc- 
cession. From  1206  to  1574  it  was  an  indepen- 
dent power,  but  in  that  year  Selim  II.  occupied 
Tunis  with  a  large  army,  and  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  governed 
for  some  time  by  viceroys  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
called  beys;  but  the  people,  or  rather  the  sol- 
diery, soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  bey  ;  and  that  officer  may  now  be  con- 
sidered entirely  independent  of  the  Porte. 

Tunis,  a  fortified  city  of  Africa,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  lagoon,  395  miles  E.  from 
Algiers,  and  is  built  on  a  plain,  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  E,,  by  considerable  heights, 
and  encircled  by  lakes  and  marshes.  The  town 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  but  it  is  very  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  streets  are  extremely  dirty. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mean  in  ap- 
pearance, and  seldom  more  than  one  story  in 
height.  The  citadel  is  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  there  is  an  eminence  on 
the  N.  which  commands  both  the  town  itself 
and  El  Bardo,  the  fortified  palace  of  the  bey, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.W.  from  Tunis.  The 
city  contains  a  number  of  mosques,  some  exten- 
sive barracks,  a  theatre,  a  Moorish  college,  some 
churches  for  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics,  a 
synagogue  for  Jews,  and  several  large  and  hand- 
some bazaars  well  stocked  with  carpets,  arms, 
jewellery,  wearing  apparel,  saddles,  bridles, 
European  manufactured  goods,  and  a  variety 
of  other  useful  and  ornamental  articles.  The 
finest  structure  is  the  palace  of  the  bey,  in  the 
Moorish  or  Saracenic  style  of  architecture,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 
The  houses,  according  to  the  general  custom  in 
the  east,  have  flat  roofs,  and  cisterns  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  rain-water  that  falls  on 
them.  The  city,  however,  is  well  supplial  with 
water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  which  is  con- 
veyed into  the  town  by  a  very  fine  aqueduct, 
built  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when  he  took 
possession  of  this  part  of  Africa  and  replaced 
Muley  Hassan,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Tunisian 
kings,  who  had  l)een  dethroned  by  Barbarossa, 
the  piratical  dey  of  Algiers,  in  his  government 
as  a  tributary  prince.  This  happened  in  1535, 
before  Tunis  became  a  dependency  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  lake  of  Tunis,  or  El  Baheira, 
the  lagoon  at  the  W.  end  of  which  Tunis  is 
built,  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow- 
channel.    Outside  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
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whicli  separates  the  lagoon  from  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  is  the  harbour  called  the  Goletta,  which 
is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  arsenal  called 
the  Castle  of  Goletta,  and  several  detached  bat- 
teries. A  basin  has  been  formed  here,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  receive  all  the  vessels  of  war 
and  merchant  ships  belonging-  to  Tunis.  About 
four  miles  north  of  the  Goletta,  is  Cape  Carthage, 
forming  a  high  promontory  stretching  into  the 
sea,  on  whicli  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name 
was  built.  Exp.  Considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  olive-oil,  wool,  fish,  fruits,  wax,  soap, 
sponge,  and  red  woollen  caps  of  a  close  texture 
and  very  fine  quality.  Orchilla  weed  is  collected 
in  considerable  quantities  amid  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage. The  caravans  from  Timbuctoo  furnish 
the  Tunisian  merchants  with  gold-dust,  ivory, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  Imp.  These  consist  of  all 
kinds  of  European  manufactured  goods,  colonial 
produce,  and  East  India  cotton  fabrics.  Fop. 
200,000.   Lat.  36°  47'  N.    Lon.  10°  12'  E. 

Tunis,  Bay  of,  a  large  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Tunis.  It  lies  between  capes  Bon  and  Farina, 
and  is  forty  miles  in  breadth  at  its  entrance. 

Tunja,  icon' -ha,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  S. 
America,  65  miles  N.E.  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses a  trade  in  tobacco.   Fop.  7000. 

TuNQUiN.    {See  Tonquin.) 

TuNSTALL,  tun'-stal,  the  name  of  various  ham- 
lets, townships,  and  parishes  in  England,  none 
of  them  with  a  population  above  800. 

TuNSTALL  Court,  a  market  town  and  chapelry 
of  England,  in  Staftbrdshire,  4  miles  N.E.  from 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.  In  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  potteries,  collieries,  and  chemical 
works.  It  contains  a  church,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  town  hall,  and  a  spacious 
market-place.   Fop.  9600, 

TuEA,  too'-ra,  a  river  of  Russia  in  A  sia,  which, 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  falls  into  the 
Tobol  70  miles  from  Tobolsk. 

TuKBUT,  or  TooEBUT,  toor'-hut,  a  city  of  Kho- 
rassan,  in  Persia,  80  miles  S.  from  Meshed.  Fop. 
20,000. 

TuECKHEiM,  tourk-'hime,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  3  m.iles  W. 
from  Colmar,  where  ithe  French  defeated  the 
Imperialists  in  1675. 

TuRCoiNG.    {See  Touecoing.) 

TuEiN,  tu-rin'  (Ital.  Toeino,  ^o-re'-wo),  a  city 
of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  Po,  79  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Milan.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about 
4  miles  in  circnmference.  Its  fortifications 
were  demolished  by  the  French  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  but  it  is  still  defended  by  some  bas- 
tions connected  with  curtains  on  the  N.E.  and 
S.E.  sides  of  the  city  towards  the  river,  and  by  a 
citadel  of  great  strength  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  town.  The  whole  city  has  an  air  of  magni- 
ficence, and  is  approached  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  AV. 
by  magnificent  avenues,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  broad  roads  and  boulevards  planted  with 
trees.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide 
and  straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  running  in  direct  lines  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  to  the  other.  Several  of  them 
have  arcades  or  piazzas  at  the  sides.  The  prin- 
cipal square,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  called 
the  Piazza  Castello,  ranks,  both  for  its  size  and 
beauty,  among  the  most  elegant  of  Europe.  On 
cue  of  its  sides  stands  the  royal  palace,  an(i  in 
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the  centre  is  the  castle  or  palace  erected  by  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  now  converted  into  a  royal 
picture-gallery.  On  three  of  the  sides  of  the 
square  are  arcades,  as  in  the  Palais  Royal  at 
Paris.  The  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  though  smaller, 
is  entitled  to  notice,  its  facades  being  uniform^ 
and  its  two  longer  sides  having  arcades  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  There  are  various  public  walks 
in  the  vicinity,  which  are  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  public  buildings  are  built 
of  marble  of  every  vein  and  colour.  The  cathe- 
dral of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  near  the  palace,  is 
an  old  Gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  marble  cupola.  The  church  of  Corpus 
Domini  is  very  richly  ornamented.  Other 
churches  claim  attention  only  from  their  size, 
their  pillars,  or  the  variety  of"  marble  employed 
in  their  construction.  The  royal  palace  and 
Palazzo  Carignano  are  both  buildings  of  interest. 
The  university,  founded  in  1405,  with  buildings 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
contains  a  court  surrounded  with  arcades, 
covered  with  inscriptions  and  antique  bas- 
reliefs.  It  has  a  library  containing  about  120,000 
volumes  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  The  opera 
house  or  principal  theatre,  is  of  great  size. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  that  are  wor- 
thy of  notice  may  be  mentioned  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  with  a  fine  museum  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  the  town-house,  custom-house, 
palace  of  justice  or  courts  of  law,  the  record 
office,  the  theatre  royal,  the  theatre  of  Angennes, 
and  other  theatres,  the  military  college,  the 
general  hospital,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  school  for  youths  of  rank,  a  lyceum, 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  and 
agricultural  and  veterinary  schools.  Manf. 
These  comprise  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  lea- 
ther, and  stoneware ;  as  well  as  silk  fabrics, 
damask,  and  velvet.  Liqueurs,  chocolate,  works 
in  marble,  wood,  and  wax  are  also  made,  and 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  are  government  manu- 
factories of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  with  paper-mills  on  a  large  scale. 
Fop.  204,782.— The  foundation  of  Turin  is  of 
very  remote  date,  Hannibal  having  found  on  its 
site  a  town,  which  he  sacked.  It  was  succes- 
sively occupied  during  the  last  war  by  the 
French  and  Austrians,  and  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Napoleon  I.  till  1814.  Under  the  French 
empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Po. 

Turkey,  iur'-Tce,  an  extensive  empire,  extend- 
ing over  the  S.E.  parts  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Greece  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It,  nominally  at  least,  com- 
prises the  W.  part  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  the  beylics  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  in  Africa. 
Its  administrative  divisions  are  not  well  de- 
fined, and  subject  to  frequent  changes.  The 
grand  divisions  by  which  it  is  known  in  geo- 
graphy are  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in 
Asia. 

TuEKEY  IN  EuEOPE  is  boundcd  on  the  N.  by 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Austria,  E.  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  S.  by  Greece  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago or  ^gean  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic. 
Folitical  Divisions.  The  Turkish  empire  is  di- 
vided by  the  Turks  into  thirty-six  governments, 
called  Eyalets,  fifteen  of  which  are  in  Europe, 
eighteen  in  Asia,  and  three  in  Africa.  Mor<^ 
comprehensively,  however,  the  fifteen  European 
eyalets  may  be  considered  as  forming  eight 
provinces ;  named  Rouraelia,  Thessaly,  Albania, 
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Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  including  Turkish  Croatia, 
Bulgaria, .Servia,Wallachia,  and  Moldavia';  while 
the  islands  in  the  Archipelago  belonging  to 
Turkey  are  included  in  a  ninth  division,  called 
Jizair  or  "  the  islands,"  of  which  Rhodes  is  the 
capital.  The  two  last  are  called  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and,  with  Scrvia,  only  nominally 
belong  to  Turkey.  Seas.  The  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  gulfs  are  those  of  Rouphan, 
Cassandra,  Saloniki,  Monte  Santo,  and  Volo; 
the  Straits  those  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles;  and  the  Strait  of  Otranto  which 
connects  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  Islands. 
Candia,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  or  Samo- 
thraki,  and  Thaso.  Area.  200,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  in  general.  It  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  the  Balkan  chain,  the 
eustern  half  of  which  is  the  ancient  Hsemus. 
This  great  range  is  connected  with  the  Carpa- 
thians by  a  chain  which  branches  from  it  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  and  separates  Servia  from 
Bulgaria.  On  the  south  side  it  sends  out  two 
secondary  ranges,  one  of  which  traverses  Alba- 
nia, while  the  other,  longer  in  its  course,  extends 
even  through  Greece,  and  terminates  in  the 
extremity  of  the  Morea.  The  principal  moun- 
tains, besides  the  Balkan,  are  the  Despoto  Dagh, 
or  Ehodope,  in  the  S.E,,  extending  through 
]Roumelia,  Pindus  in  the  S.W.,  the  Dinaric  Alps 
in  the  W.,  and  the  Carpathians  in  the  N. 
Whatever  may  be  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
of  Turkey,  none  of  them  appear  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  JRivers.  The 
Danube  with  its  tributaries,  the  Drin,  the  Pruth, 
the  Sereth,  the  Aluta,  the  Morava,  and  the 
Save.  These  are  in  the  N.,  with  some  other 
smaller  streams.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Haemus 
range  the  prhicipal  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Archipelago  are  the  Maritza,  the  Hebrus,  the 
Kara-su,  the  Struma,  the  Vardar,  and  the 
Salympria  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  rivers  in  the 
W.,  the  principal  are  the  Drin,  the  Narenta, 
Ergent  or  Breatino,  the  Voyutza,  and  the 
Kalama.  Lakes.  Few  in  number :  the  largest 
are  those  of  Ochrida  and  Scutari,  in  Albania. 
Climate.  Salubrious,  and  not  very  warm  when 
the  latitude  of  the  country  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration. Forests.  Extensive  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains.  Zoolgy.  The  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  jackal,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  deer.  Fro. 
The  products  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe  are  sutficiently  well  known,  but 
we  have  no  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
botany  of  the  interior.  With  regard  to  fruit, 
chestnuts,  apples,  and  pears  are  found  only  in 
the  northern  provinces.  The  southern  provinces 
produce  oranges,  raisins,  olives,  figs,  and 
almonds.  The  grape  succeeds  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  empire ;  but  the  pomegranate  only 
attains  perfection  in  the  warm  and  sunny  dis- 
tricts of  the  extreme  S.  Wheat,  maize,  rice, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Silkworms  are  reared ;  and  cattle  and 
horses  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands  which  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
goat  is  kept  in  the  hilly  districts,  and  the  ass 
and  mule  are  commonly  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. Minerals.  Unimportant,  but  the  country 
contains  mines  of  salt,  lead,  iron,  and  marble. 
Manf.  Almost  entirely  for  home  consumption  : 
comprising  fire-arms,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
shawls,  and  leather,  with  dyeing  and  printing 
works.  Mel.  Mahomedanism,  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sonnites  or  Sunnites.  The  rule  of  faith  is  the 
801 
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Koran,  an  incongruous  mixture  of  sound  and 
absurd  doctrines,  and  of  grave  and  trilling  pre- 
cepts. Fasts  are  frequent  and  rigorous :  the 
injunctions  in  the  principal  one,  called  the 
Ramadan,  being  to  taste  neither  food  nor  drink 
while  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon.  A 
great  part  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  however,  are 
followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Education. 
Deficient.  The  lower  ranks  are  almost  devoid 
of  education :  learning  being  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  those  who  are  professors  of  law 
and  theology,  which  have  a  close  connexion  in 
Turkey,  for  the  lawyer  must  be  skilled  in  the 
Koran,  and  the  divine  learned  in  the  law.  In 
philosophy  and  literature  they  have  made  little 
progress ;  and  in  the  arts,  whether  useful  or 
ornamental,  they  are  equally  backward.  Army. 
About  350,000.  This  estimate  is  given  for  the 
whole  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of  all  branches  of 
the  service,  including  the  reserve,  but  without 
reckoning  the  irregular  troops,  chiefly  cavalry, 
and  the  contingents  of  the  African  dependen- 
cies. Navy.  Considerable,  but  not  well-manned. 
Before  the  Russian  war,  the  Turkish  navy  com- 
prised about  70  ships  of  all  ranks,  carrying  1700 
guns  and  maniied  by  40,000  sailors  and  marines. 
Many  of  these,  however,  foundered  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  others  were  sunk  at  Sinope.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  bring  the  navy  up  to  its  former  standard  in. 
respect  to  numbers,  and  many  powerful  vessels 
and  war  steamers  have  been  added  to  the  Otto- 
man fleet.  Rev.  The  public  revenue  of  Turkey 
is  derived  partly  from  a  capitation  tax  on  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  partly  from  duties  on  tobacco 
and  other  articles  of  consumption.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  is  about  £14,000,000  sterling,  and 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  are  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  fortifications,  public  works,  the 
civil  service,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  sultan.  Gov.  Despotic,  the  power 
of  the  sultan  being  only  virtually  restrained  by 
the  ordinances  of  the  Koran  and  the  decisions 
of  the  ulemas  and  the  mufti,  and  also  by  certain 
usages.  But  neither  these  ordinances  nor 
usages  protect  the  property  of  individuals  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  To  this  the  sultan  is  heir 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  may  exercise  his 
power  over  their  lives  and  properties  without 
any  dread  of  general  discontent.  The  grand 
vizier,  or  prime  minister,  is,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  commander  of  the  forces.  The  divan,  or 
cabinet  council,  was  formerly  composed  of  six 
pachas,  of  the  first  character  for  experience ; 
but  Selim  III.  changed  its  constitution,  and  it 
is  now  limited  to  four  members,  the  grand  vi- 
zier or  president  of  the  council,  the  minister  for 
the  home  department,  the  minister  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  foreign  minister  or  reis  effendi, 
whose  office  corresponds  in  part  to  that  of  the 
lord  chancellor  and  in  part  to  that  of  the  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  The 
pachas,  or  governors  of  provinces,  are  entrusted 
not  only  with  civil  and  military  authority,  but, 
by  a  strange  mixture  of  powers,  act  as  farmers 
general  of  the  revenue  for  their  respective  pro- 
vinces. Each  eyalet  or  province  is  divided  into 
districts  called  sanjaks,  and  each  sanjak  into 
smaller  subdivisions  called  liyas.  The  sanjaks 
are  governed  by  pachas  of  inferior  rank,  who  are 
subservient  to  the  pachas  set  over  the  eyalets, 
and  invested,  like  them,  with  both  civil  and 
military  functions.  The  livas  are  governed  by 
beys.  There  is,  in  Turkey,  hardly  any  heredi- 
tary nobility,  and  very  little  distinction  of  rank 
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but  what  arises  from  holding  a  public  office. 
Yet  the  emirs  and  scheriffs  who  can  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Mahomet,  like  the  descendants  of 
the  celebrated  viziers,  Ibrahim  Khan,  Oglou 
and  Ahmed  Kuprili  or  Koprili,  enjoy  certain 
priviletres.  The  ulemas  are  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body,  whose  functions  consist  in  ex- 
pounding the  Koran,  and  in  applying  its  injunc- 
tions to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  They 
thus  combine  the  chnracter  of  clergy  and 
lawyers,  and  have  at  then-  head  the  grand  mufti, 
whose  decrees  are  considered  by  the  public  as 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  though  necessarily 
accommodated  to  the  will  of  the  court.  Cut  every 
law  promulgated  by  the  sultan  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  an  act  of  approbation  from  the  mufti. 
The  imans  or  priests  are  a  body  altogether  in- 
ferior to,  and  distinct  from  the  ulemas,  their 
duty  being  merely  to  perform  public  worship  in 
the  mosques.  Fop.  37,430,000.  This  embraces 
the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
amounts  to  15,730,000.  Lat.  between  39°  and 
48^  20'  N.  Lon.  between  15°  40'  and  30°  5' 
E.  {See  AnRTAWOPLE,  Bosnia,  Constantino- 
ple, and  other  articles  relathig  to  Turkey.) 

Turkey  in  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Persia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Black  tSea,  the  Sea  of  Marm.ora,  and 
the  Russian  province  of  Transcaucasia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia.  JPoliti- 
cal  Divisions.  These  consist  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  or 
El  JGzireh,Irak-Arabi,  Syria,  including  Palestine, 
and  the  eyalets  of  Jidda  and  Medina  in  Arabia. 
The  whole  of  the  above  district  is  divided  into 
18  eyalets,  including  those  in  Arabia  which  have 
just  been  mentioned.   Islands.  These  comprise 
Mitylene,  Nicaria,  Scio,  Samos,  Patmos,  Rhodes, 
Scarpanto,  or  Karpathos,  Chios,  with  Cyprus  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  several  smaller  ones  in 
the  Archipelago.    Area.  Estimated  at  about 
575,000  square  miles.    Desc.  Greatly  diversified 
in  surface,  having  a  soil  and  climate  present- 
ing many  varieties.    The  summits  of  Taurus 
are  covered  with  snow,  whilst  their  sides  are 
clad  with  the  vegetation  of  temperate  regions, 
and  the  valleys  at  their  base  produce  the  fruits 
of  tropical  countries.    In  the  S.  there  are  arid 
plains  of  vast  extent ;  but  the  districts  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  rich  and  fertile.  Hivers. 
The  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  their  tributaries 
•which  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  theYesliil- 
Irmak  and  Kizil-Irmak,  which  flow  N.  to  the 
Black  Sea;  the  Mendere  or  ancient  Mjsan- 
der,  and  the  Gediz  or  ancient  Hermus,  which 
enter  the  Archipelago;   the  Jordan,  flowing 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Litany  and  Asy, 
formerly  the    Leontes    and   Orontes,  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Lakes.    The  principal   are   Lake  Van  and 
the  Dead  Sea.    Pro.  Silk,  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  oil,  medicmal  plants,  gums, 
■wax,   dried   fruits,   gall-nuts,   cotton,  wool, 
goats'  hair,  leeches,  and  sponges.   The  soil  is 
capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Mine- 
rals.   All  the  precious  and  useful  metals  are  to 
be  found  in  the  mountains.   Manf.  Increasing 
in  importance  year  by  year;  silk,  fine  cotton, 
sword-blades,  fire-arms,  and  Turkey  leather  are 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  dyeing 
is  practised.    JExp.  Silk,  fruits,  drugs,  and 
Turkey  leather.   Imp.  Coffee  from  Arabia,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  Europe  j  but  internal 
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communication  is  defective,  since  there  are  but 
few  roads  and  canals.   Goods  are  transported 
from  place  to  place  chiefly  by  means  of  caravans. 
Lat.  between  30°  and  42°  N.    Lon.  between  26° 
and  48°  30'  E.    {See  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Natolta,  Bagdad,  Cabamania,  Erzeuoum, 
Kurdistan,  Damascus,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tin  k,  Syria,  and  Trebizond.)    The  earliest 
notice  of  the  Turks  or  Turcomans,  in  history, 
occurs  about  the  year  765,  when  they,  from  si)me 
obscure  retreat,  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
of  Armenia,   called  from  them  Turcomania. 
They  afterwards  extended  their  conquests  over 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
occupying  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  eventually 
seizing  on  the  territory  that  remained  to  tho 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East.    In  1453  Constan- 
tinople was  taken  by  Mahomet  11.   The  Morea 
and  the  islands  were  afterwards  overrun,  with 
parts  of  Hungary,  the  Crimea,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.   They  next  took  the  whole  of 
the  countries  which  now  form  Turkey  in  Asia, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  regencies  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers.    In  the  17th  century  their 
power  declined.   The  Austrians  expelled  them 
from  Hungary,  and  Russia  stripped  them  of 
much  of  their  territory.   The  Greeks  formed 
an  independent  state,  and  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  Turkish  yoke  in  1822;  the 
French  have  taken  Algiers  ;  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities are  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and 
many  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  are  now  mere  nominal  dependencies 
of  the  empire.   In  1853  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  invaded  by  the  Russians,  when  the  Porte 
declared  war  against  the  Czar.   In  this  struggle 
the  Sultan  was  assisted  by  the  British,  French, 
and  Sardinians,  and  the  result  was  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Russians.  {See  Crimea,  Sebastopol, 
&c.) 

TuRKHEiM.  {See  Tueckheim.) 
TuRKHEiM,  toork'-Jiime,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  Wertach,  24  miles  S.W,  from 
Augsburg.  It  has  a  convent  and  a  castle. 
Manf.  Linen  goods  and  tiles.  Fop.  1494.— 
Also  the  name  of  two  contiguous  villages  of 
Wurtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  3  miles  E.  from 
Stuttgart.   Fop.  3000. 

TuRKiSTAN,  or  Tartart,  ioor-Jcis'ta7i\  the 
name  often  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  original  or  acquired  seat  of  the 
great  Tartar  race  called  Turks  or  Turcomans. 
Lat.  between  34°  and  50°  N.  iow.  between  50** 
and  96°E. 

TuRKisTAN,  Chinese,  forms  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  includes  Dzongaria, 
or  Songaria.  Area.  Not  known.  The  country- 
is  little  known  to  Europeans.  Lat.  between  35° 
and  50°  N.    Lon.  between  70°  30'  and  96°  E. 

TuRKiSTAN,  Indkpendent,  a  region  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  separated  on  the  E.  from  Chinese  Tur- 
kistan  by  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  and  having 
on  the  N.  Siberia,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  VV., 
and  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  S.  Area. 
Esthnated  at  642,000  square  miles.  Fop.  Sup- 
posed to  be  about  4,000,000.  Lat.  between 
3i°  and  46°  20'  N.   Lo7i.  between  51°  and  76°  E. 

TuENHAM  Green,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  road  to  Brentford,  8  miles  W, 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Chiswick. 

Turnhout,  toorn'-hout,  a  well-built  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  25  miles 
N.E.  from  Antwerp,   It  stands  in  a  wide  heath. 
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and  contains  many  handsome  public  buildin<j3, 
among  which  the  old  castle,  now  the  com-t- 
house,  the  churches,  the  town-house,  and  the 
hospital,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Mavf. 
Carpets,  linen  goods,  lace,  and  paper.  The 
town  also  possesses  some  oil,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  brick  works.    Fop.  13,250. 

Turriff,  im-'-rif,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  situated  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name,  about  a  mile  above  its  ccnlkience  with  the 
Doveron,  and  9  miles  S.S.E.  from  Banlf.  Miwf. 
Liuen  yarn,  thread,  brown  linen  goods,  woollen 
fabrics,  and  coarse  stockings.  Pop.  3693. — It 
has  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Aberdeen  to 
Banff- 

TuRSHEEZ,  or  TooRSHiSH,  toor-sJieez' ,  a  city 
of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  75  miles  from  Mushed. 
It  has  a  trade  in  indigo  and  other  drugs,  wool, 
cloth,  and  rice.  The  chief  export  is  iron.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Turtle  Bay,  ter'-tel,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  Benguela,  Lower  Guinea. — Also  an 
Island  of  the  Feejee  group,  in  the  Pacilic 
Ocean. — A  Group  of  Islets  in  the  Banda 
Sea,  Indian  Archipelago.  Lat.  5°  20'  S.  Lon. 
127'^  36'  E. — A  Lake  near  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  N.  America. — A  Kiver  forming  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Turton",  ter'-ton,  a  chapelry  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  4  miles  N.  from  Bolton.  Manf. 
Cotton  spinning,  bleaching,  and  calico-printing. 
Fop.  4513. 

TuRTUKAi,  or  ToRTOKAir,  tur-tu'-kay,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on 
the  Danube,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Silistria.  Fop. 
3500. — It  is  opposite  Oltenitza,  where  the  Rus- 
sians were  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  a  series  of 
battles  which  extended  over  three  days,  in  No- 
vember, 1853. 

TuRYASSu,  too-re-as'-soo,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the 
provinces  of  Para  and  Maranhao.  After  a 
course  of  350  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
the  Bay  of  Turyassu. 

TusAPAN,  or  TuxPAis^,  too-sa-pan',  a  ruined 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  140 
miles  N.  VV.  from  Vera  Cruz.  Fop.  Not  known. 
It  has  a  pyramid  with  a  base  30  feet  square. 

Tuscaloosa,  tiis-ka-loo'sa,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  N.  America,  the  former  capital  of  the 
■  state  of  Alabama,  95  miles  N.W.  from  Mont- 
gomery, the  present  chief  city.  About  a  mile 
from  it  is  the  university  of  Alabama.  It  con- 
tains some  churches,  a  handsome  state-house, 
court-house,  gaol,  and  some  educational  institu- 
tions. Fop.  4000. — Also  a  County  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  with  an  area  of  1507  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  23,000,  of  whom  a  third  are 
slaves. 

Tuscany,  tus'-ca-ne  (in  Italian,  Toscana, 
tos-ka'-na),  a  state  hitherto  known  as  a  grand- 
duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  central  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Modena  and  the 
jaErailian  provinces,  on  the  E.  by  U  rbino,  Pesaro, 
and  other  provinces  included  in  the  Marches 
which  formed  part  of  the  Papal  States  prior  to 
1860,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Papal  States,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Diui- 
sions.  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  namely — 
Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Arezzo,  Grosseto,  Lucca, 
Livorno  or  Leghorn,  and  the  island  of  Elba. 
Area.  8495  square  miles.  Desc,  Pleasantly  di- 
versified with  hiU,  valley,  and  plain.  The 
Apennines,  entering  the  country  at  its  N,  extre- 
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mity,  traverse  it  in  a  S.E.  direction.  Besides 
the  principal  chain  of  this  range,  there  aro 
several  smaller  ranges  extending  from  it  in 
different  directions,  and  declining  in  licight  as 
they  approach  the  sea.    The  highest  summit  i3 
Monte  Falterona,  in  which  the  Arno  has  its 
rise,  and  which  has  an  elevation  of  5557  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    liivers.  Tne  prin- 
cipal are  the  Magra,  the  Arno,  the  Ombrone, 
the  Serchio,  the  Albegna,  the  Flora,  and  the 
Chiana,    The  canal  of  Chiana    unites  this 
river  with  the  Arno,  and  connects  the  Arno 
with  the  Tiber.  There  are  various  other  streams 
of  lesser  size  and  volume.    The  Tiber  takes  its 
rise  in  the  E.  part  of  Tuscany.    Lakes.  None 
of  any  extent  j  but  there  are  numerous  pools 
and  marshes.     Climate.  The  country  is  pro- 
tected from  extreme  heat  by  the  Apennines  on 
the  north  and  east,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.    Some  parts  of  the  low  country 
are,  however,  liable  to  excessive  heat.  The 
sky  is  serene,  the  winter  is  severe  only  in  the 
high-lying  tracts,  and  the  country  is  healthy, 
except  in  the  Maremma,  a  marshy  district, 
lying  along  the  S.  coast,  and  occupying  nearly  a 
sixth  part  of  the  superficial  areaof  the  state.  The 
malaria  from  the  marshes  in  this  part  of  Tus- 
cany renders  it  dangerous  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  but 
considerable  improvements  have  been  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage.   Fro.  The  valley  of  the  Arno  is  called 
the  gaj-den  of  Italy  •  but  agriculture  is  at  pre* 
sent  in  a  backward  state.  AVheat,  maize,  beans, 
pease,  are  the  principal  crops.    A  variety  of 
vegetables  are  produced,  as  well  as  clover  and 
other  grasses.    The  chief  fruits  are  grapes, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs.  Rice  is  raised 
in  marshy  districts,  particularly  on  level  tracts 
adjoining  the  sea.    The  wine  of  Tuscany  may 
be  said  to  be  good,  generally  speaking ;  the  an- 
nual produce  of  olive  or  Florence  oil  is  con- 
siderable.   Raw  silk  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.   The  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle.   The  commonbreed 
of  horses  is  far  from  good,  but  the  mules,  asses, 
goats,  and  swine  reared  and  fed  in  the  country 
are  of  a  superior  kind.    The  horned  cattle  are, 
as  in  Lombardy,  kept  up  by  regular  importa- 
tions from  Switzerland.    Sheep  are  numerous 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  but  their  wool  is 
in  general  coarse,  although  they  afford  sweet 
and  tender  mutton.  Minerals.  Abundant.  The 
island  of  Elba  contains  iron-mines;  and  on 
particular  spots  of  the  mainland  liiere  are  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver;  in  the  Apen- 
nines marble,  alabaster,  crystal,  and  rock  salt 
are  found,  while  borax  is  obtained  in  great 
quantities  from  the  borax  lagoons  of  Volterra. 
Manf.  Silk  goods,  which  are  excellent ;  coarse 
woollen  fabrics,  paper,  glass,  crystal,  porcelain, 
and  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  brass,  iron,  and 
coral.     The  manufacture  of  straw  •  hats  and 
bonnets  is  still  followed,  but  has  greatly  de- 
clined.  Flxp.  Olive-oil,  straw  hats,  borax,  rags, 
hides,  wool,  hemp,  potash,  corn,  tallow,  marble, 
paper,  and  timber.   Imp.  British,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  manufactured  goods,  with 
colonial  produce,  corn  and  salt-fish.  Educa- 
tion. Widely  diffused ;  and  the  Italian  of  Tuscany 
is  considered  to  be  the  purest  Italian  spoken. 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  are  the  seats  of 
its   universities.     Fop.   1,820,000.    Lat.  be- 
tween 42°  22'  and  44°  13'  N.   Lon.  between  10** 
10'  and  12°  22'  E.— Tuscany  is  familiar  to  the 
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readers  of  ancient  history  under  the  names  of 
Etruria  and  Tyrrhenia.  It  was  overrun  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  5th  century.  Held  at  lirst  as 
a  duchy  and  fief  of  Lombardy,  it  was  after- 
wards ruled  by  the  family  of  the  Medicis,  and  on 
their  extinction,  by  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family  of  Austria.  It  was  declared  by  Napo- 
leon I,  an  integral  part  of  the  French  em- 
pire ;  but,  on  his  downfall  in  1814,  it  was  restored 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  1860,  the  National  Assembly  at  Florence 
unanimously  voted  its  annexation  to,  and  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  "  Viva  il  JRe .'" 

TuscAKAWAS,  tiis-ca-raw'-aSy  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Area,  705 
square  miles.   Pop.  32,000. 

TusKAB  Rocks,  tus'-kar,  four  rocks  off  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Ireland,  Wexford,  with  a  lighthouse 
101  feet  high.    Lat.  52°  11'  N.    Lon.  6°  12'  W. 

TusTEBN,  toos'-tern,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  Norway,  about  6  miles  E,  from  Christiansund. 
lExt.  10  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  3.  Fop. 
Not  known.   Lat.  63°  10'  N.   Lo7i.  8°  E. 

TuTANA.    (See  Totana.) 

TuTBURY,  tut'ber-re,  a  market-town  of  En- 
gland, in  Staffordshire,  situated  on  the  Dove, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  19  miles 
N.E.  from  Stafford.  It  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
castle,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  England,  but 
now  in  ruins.  The  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  was  confined  for  some  time  in  it.  It  was 
a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  in  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  and  afterwards  of  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  Lancaster.  The  parish  church,  a  large 
massive  building,  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
old  priory  church.  The  town  contains  an  ex- 
cellent free  school,  and  some  chapels  for  non- 
conformists. Maiif.  Glass,  nails,  and  cotton 
fabrics.    Pop.  1982. 

Ttjttlingen,  toot'-tling-en,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  situated  on  the  Danube,  57  miles  S.W. 
from  Stuttgart.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and 
silken  fabrics,  stockings,  and  cutlery.  Pop, 
5200. 

TuY,  twe,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Minho,  28  miles  S.  from  Pontevedra. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  town-house, 
barracks,  theatre,  two  churches,  and  a  cathedral. 
Manf.  Table  linen,  leather,  aixd  wine.  Pop. 
4300. 

TuY,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which  falls  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  about  70  miles  E.  from  Caracas. 
Total  course,  90  miles. 

Tuz,  Tuz-Ghieul,  or  Towz-Tsholli,  tooz- 
ge-ul,  a  large  salt  lake  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N. 
of  the  pachalic  of  Karamania.  Ext.  26  miles 
long  and  about  6  broad.  It  is  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  summer  its  bed  is 
almost  dry. 

Tver,  twair,  one  of  the  central  governments 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow  on  the  S.E.  and  Novgorod  on 
the  N.W.,  and  having  Jaroslav  and  Vladimir  on 
the  E.,  and  Smolensk  and  Pskov  on  the  S.W. 
and  W.  Area.  25,885  square  miles.  Desc.  It 
has  a  more  elevated  surface  than  most  parts  of 
Russia,  but  its  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  poor  in 
quality.  The  Volga,  the  Tverza,  the  Mologa, 
and  other  rivers  rise  in  different  parts  of  this 
government.  The  Volga  issues  from  Lake 
Seligher,  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  W.  of  the 
district.   Pro,  Large  quantities  of  hemp,  flax, 
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and  beans.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown, 
and  a  little  wheat.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
and  afford  fine  timber.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  but  few  in  number,  but  fish  and  wild 
animals  yieldin<j:  fur  aie  plentiful.  Manf.  Bricks, 
glass,  woollen  cloths,  spirits,  and  leather.  Pop, 
491,427.  Lat.  between  56°  and  59°  N.  Lon, 
between  32^  and  38°  20'  E. 

Tver,  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  capital 
of  the  above  government  and  an  archbishop's 
see,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tverza,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Tmaka,  95  miles  N.W.  from 
Moscow.  These  rivers  divide  the  town  into  four 
parts,  united  by  three  bridges ;  the  one  over  iht 
Volga  being  of  boats,  that  it  may  be  removed 
during  the  winter.  Tver  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1763,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  on  a  prescribed 
model,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  the  most 
regular  city  in  the  empire,  after  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  The  houses  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  white  stucco,  and  have  an  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  town  contains  several  handsome 
squares.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  an  old  building  in  the  Gothic  style; 
several  churches,  the  palace,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  government  offices,  the  hospital,  bar- 
racks, theatre,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
various  schools.  The  town  also  contains  a  very 
large  bazaar.  Mavf.  Various ;  comprising  linen, 
wax,  leather,  candles,  and  hardware.  Standing 
as  it  does,  however,  on  the  high  road  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  has  a  large  tran- 
sit trade  between  these  cities,  and  is  an  entrepot 
for  goods  destined  for  the  capital.  Pop.  25,260. 

Tweed,  tweed,  a  large  river  of  Scotland  and 
England,  which  rises  in  Peeblesshire,  and  drains 
almost  the  whole  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish  lowlands.  Its  course  lies  for  the  most  part 
in  a  N.E.  direction.  It  receives  a  number  of 
small  streams,  and,  after  a  course  of  95  m.iles, 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick.  Its  salmon- 
fisheries  are  valuable. 

TwEEDDALE,  twee'-daU,  the  popular  name  of 
Peeblesshire. 

TwEEDMouTH,  tweed' -mouthy  a  parish  and  vil- 
lage of  Northumberland,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  Berwick,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  bridge.  Manf.  Cast-irou 
goods.  Pop.  2884. — It  has  a  station  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 

TwEEDSMtriR,  tweeds'  -  muir,  an  extensive 
parish  of  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  Cheviot  sheep  are  fed.   Pop.  196. 

Twenty-Four  Perg-unxahs,  per-gun'-nas^  a 
district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hooghly 
river.  Calcutta  is  in  the  N.  of  this  district. 
Area.  1200  square  miles.  Desc.  Its  surface  is 
flat  and  level,  and  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
streams  and  watercourses.  In  the  E.  it  is 
covered  with  jungle,  which  is  tenanted  by 
tigers,  hyenas,  hogs,  and  deer.  Pop.  701,182, 
exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  Lat, 
between  21°  55'  and  22°  48'  N.  Lon.  between 
88°  6'  and  88°  43'  E. 

Twickenham,  twik'-en-ham,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the"  Thames, 
immediately  opposite  Richmond,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  It  is 
adorned  with  many  handsome  seats  and  villas, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Pope.  The  church 
is  a  fine  Doric  building,  and  contains  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  Pope  and  his  parents.  Pop. 
8077.  Twickenham  Ait,  an  island  in  the  Thames, 
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on  which  is  Eel  Pie  House,  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  holiday  visitors  from  London. 

Twiggs,  twigs,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia.  Area.  390  square  miles.  Fop. 
9000. 

Twofold  Bay,  too' -fold,  an  inlet  on  the  E. 
ioast  of  Australia,  in  the  county  of  Auckland,  25 
miles  N.  from  Cape  Howe.  Lat.  37°  6'  S.  Lon. 
149°  58'  E.  Boyd-town,  on  its  S.  shore,  is  regu- 
larly visited  by  steamers  and  whaling  vessels. 

Two-Lick  Creek,  ioo'-Wc,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Two  Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the.  {See 
Naples— Sicily.) 

TwYFOKD,  twi'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1400. 

Tycocktow  Island,  ti-Tcolc-tou' ,  an  island  in 
the  Canton  river,  China.  Ext.  8  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  6.  ]t  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  a  few  miles  below 
Canton.  The  British  took  the  forts  on  this 
island  in  1841. 

Tykoczin,  te'-Tco-ehin,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  situated  on  the  Narew,  17  miles  N.W. 
from  Bialystock.  It  has  an  ancient  castle. 
Fop.  2000.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Eussians  and  Poles  here  in  1831. 

Tyler,  ti'-ler,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Virginia,  formed,  in  1814, 
from  a  part  of  Ohio  county.  Area.  370  square 
miles.   Fop.  6000. 

Tynan,  ti'-nan,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Armagh,  7  miles  S.W. 
from  Armagh.  Pop.  Of  parish,  7500. 
.  Tyne,  tine,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, which  rises  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  Mid-Lothian,  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  30  miles  in  a  N.E.  direction,  falls 
into  the  sea  2  miles  N.  of  Dunbar. 

Tyne,  the  chief  river  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  formed  by  two  branches  called  the  North 
and  South  Tyne,  which  unite  near  Nether 
Warden,  above  Hexham,  and  form  a  large  river 
that  passes  by  Newcastle,  below  which  town 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons. 
It  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
drains  an  area  of  1100  square  miles.  After  a 
course  of  80  miles,  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
through  a  broad  estuary. 

Tynemouth,  tin'-muth,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tyne,  about  a  mile  W.  from  North 
Shields,  with  which  it  is  united.  It  is  chietiy 
noted  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  and 
priory,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  and  inaccessible 
from  the  sea.  Thsre  is  but  little  left  of  this 
ancient  bulwark,  except  a  strong  gateway,  which 
serves  for  artillery  barracks  and  military  maga- 
zines. The  priory  was  within  the  castle,  which 
stood  on  an  area  of  6  acres,  now  surrounded  with 
a  bastioned  wall,  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory 
church  still  present  many  elegant  specimens  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  beautiful  little  cha- 
pel at  the  E.  end  of  the  priory  church  was  re- 
stored in  1852.  Tynemouth,  from  its  exposed 
situation,  is  extremely  bleak  and  uncomfortable 
in  the  winter  season,  but  is  much  frequented  by 
visitors  during  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
bathing. Good  lodgings  may  be  procured,  and 
commodious  baths  have  been  erected-  and  there 
are  delightful  walks  in  the  neiglibourhood. 
Fop.  Of  township  of  Tynemouth,  14,650 ;  parlia- 
mentary borough,  33,991. 

TyPiNSAN,  or  Tai-pin-SAN,  ti-pin-san',  the 
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most  E.  and  largest  of  the  Madjicosima  Islands, 
in  the  China  Sea.  Ext.  20  miles  long,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  10  miles.  Lat,  21°  42'  N. 
Lon.  125°  29'  E. 

Tyre,  Sur,  or  Sour,  tire,  (Hebrew  fsoor, 
Arabic  soo7'),  a  seaport  of  Syria,  22  miles  S.W. 
from  Saida  or  Sidon,  which  now  derives  its  only 
importance  from  occupying  the  site  of  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  city  of  antiquity.  Lat» 
33°  17'  N.    Lo7i.  35°  12'  E. 

Tyria,  or  Tireh,  tir'-i-a,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  pachalic  of  Anatolia,  situated  near 
the  Little  Mendere  river,  the  ancient  Cayster, 
21  miles  S.E.  from  Smyrna.  It  is  the  ancient 
Syrinthio,  and  stands  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount 
Tmolus.  It  contains  numerous  mosques.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Tyri-Fiord,  ter'-e-fe-oi*d,  a  lake  of  Norway, 
16  miles  W.  from  Christiania,  Ext.  16  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  7.  On  the  S.  its  surplus 
waters  are  carried  olf  by  the  river  Dram  men ; 
whilst,  on  the  N.,  it  receives  the  Beina  Elf  and 
the  Snarum  Elf. 

Tyrnau,  tjjeer'-nou,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  situated  on  the  river  Tyrna,  in  a  fer- 
tile, but  rather  unhealthy  district,  25  miles 
N.E.  from  Presburg.  It  contains  a  military 
school,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  gymnasium, 
a  lunatic  asylum  and  hospital,  and  several 
churches.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics  ; 
the  town  also  possesses  a  considerable  general 
trade.   Fop.  6000. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  tir'-rol  (Germ,  te- 
roV),  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bavaria,  on  the  E.  by  Salz- 
burg and  Carinthia,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  crown- 
land  of  Venice,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lombardy  and 
Switzerland.  It  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and 
its  boundary-line  is  marked  by  frequent  projec- 
tions and  indentations.  FoLitical  Divisions. 
These  consist  of  four  districts  or  circles,  named 
Innspruck,  Brixen,  Trent,  and  Bregenz.  Area. 
About  11,140  square  miles.  Desc.  Of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Tyrol  is  the  most 
mountainous.  The  Rhtetian  Alps,  with  their 
ramifications,  intersect  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  of  its 
surface,  level  spots  being  only  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  seldom  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. The  culminating  summits  are  the  Gross 
Glockner,  in  the  E.,  which  attains  a  height 
of  12,435  feet,  and  the  Ortler  Spitz  in  the  W., 
which  rises  to  12,855  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Inn,  and  the 
Adige,  Avith  their  tributaries.  The  Vorarlberg, 
in  the  N.W.,  is  watered  by  the  111,  a  lieadstream 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Bregenz,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Constance.  Lakes.  The  lake  of  Constance 
forms  the  N.W.  boundary,  and  the  N.  part  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda  is  in  the  Tyrol.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  small  lakes  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains.  Climate.  This,  in  consequence 
of  the  height  of  the  mountains,  is  cold,  not  only 
in  winter,  but  also  in  spring ;  in  summer  the 
valleys  are  hot,  particularly  when  open  to  the 
south.  Zoology.  The  chamois,  the  Alpine  goat, 
the  marmot,  wolf,  bear,  and  wild  boar.  Fro. 
Its  agricultural  produce  is  scanty,  and  corn  is 
imported  in  exchange  for  the  wine  and  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  valleys.  Some  maize, 
wheat,  and  pulse  are  grown  in  the  lower  valleys, 
and  buckwheat,  rye,  and  oats  on  the  mountain- 
sides. Flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  also  raised. 
Wine  and  silk  are  the  chief  products  of  the  S. 
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provinces,  and  hiindi-eds  of  canary-birds  are  bred 
and  reared  annually  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn. 
Most  of  the  ca^ed  sin$?ing-birds  of  Europe  are 
supplied  from  the  Tyrol.  Minerals.  Abundant ; 
but  the  only  mines  that  have  as  yet  been  worked 
with  advantage  arc  those  of  salt,  iron,  copper, 
and  calamine.  Mmeral  springs  abound,  no  less 
than  sixty  having  been  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Manf.  Silks  in  the  !S.; 
iron  goods,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
wooden  articles,  glass,  and  paper.  Exp.  Cattle, 
cheese,  silk,  iron  goods,  salt,  wine,  timber, 
tobacco,  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods,  liel.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  are 
Koman  Catholics,  under  ten  bishops,  sufiragans 
of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Gov.  A  national 
diet,  comprising  nobility,  clergy,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  towns  and  rural  districts.  These  all 
assemble  in  one  chamber.  Pop.  876,263.  Lat. 
between  45°  40'  and  47°  45'  N.  Lon.  between 
9°  35'  and  13°  E.  —  This  country  passed  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  13th  century.  By 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  Tyrol  was  con- 
veyed to  Bavaria,  but  the  people  rose  in  defence 
of  their  rights,  and  under  Andrew  Hofer,  a 
Tyrolese  innkeeper,  drove  out  the  Bavarians,  and 
defeated  the  French  in  several  actions.  In  1815, 
it  was  restored  to  Austria.  Its  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  attachment  to  the  royal  family  of 
Austria. 

TTEOisrE,  tir-one',  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  the  N.l'].  by  Lon- 
donderry, E,  by  Lough  Neagb,  S.E.  by  Armagh, 
S.  by  Monaghan,  S.W.  by  Fermanagh,  and  W. 
by  Donegal.  Area.  1260  square  miles.  Desc. 
Rough  and  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  S,,  and 
hilly  and  bare  of  wood  in  other  parts,  but  many 
portions  of  the  soil  are  rich  and  fertile,  and 
equally  cnlculated  for  tillage  or  pasture.  Mivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Blaekwater,  the  Foyle, 
which  is  also  called  the  Mourneand  the  Camowen 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  the  Derg,  the 
Fairy-water,  the  Drumragh,  the  Owenkillevv,  and 
the  Burdonnel ;  besides  numerous  streamlets 
forming  the  headstreams  of  these  rivers.  Lakes. 
Lough  Neagh,  which  forms  part  of  the  E. 
boundary.  Pro.  Potatoes  and  oats,  with  some 
barley,  flax,  and  clover :  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands.  Minerals. 
Coal,  which  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 
Manf.  Linen  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  whisky, 
beer,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  238,500. — This 
country  is  intersected  by  the  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry  Railway;  whilst  the  Tyrone 
Canal  lies  wholly  within  its  E.  district. 

Tyrone,  the  name  of  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Tyrrel,  tir-rely  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  North  Carolina.  Area.  730  square  miles. 
Fop.  eOf/J. 

Tyrrell' s-Pass,  tir'-r els  pass,  a  market-town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  VVestmeath,  Leinster, 
10  miles  S.  from  Mullingar.  Fop.  460.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  Tyrone's  re- 
bellion, this  place  was  the  scene  of  some  severe 
contests  between  the  English  and  Irish. 

Tysmienica,  tijes-me'-ne-Tca,  a  small  town  of 
Austria,  in  Galicia,  57  miles  S.W.  from  Tarnopol. 
It  has  several  churches,  and  a  trade  in  cattle, 
wax,  and  leather.    Fop.  3000. 

TZANA.     (Sf<?  DEMTilA.) 

TzA.uiTzr?f,  or  Z.VKicYiNr,  f^ar-rit-seen' ,  a  forti- 
lied  town  of  i;;is~;i.i  in  Jiurope,  in  the  govern- 
iticnt  of  Saratov,  situatctl  on  the  Volga,  200  miles 
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S.W.  from  Saratov.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Fop.  5000. 

TzARiTiziNo,  tsar-rit-se'-no,  a  village  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
8  miles  from  Moscow,  with  a  palace  built  in  the 
Arabian  style  by  Catherine  II. 

Tzarskoe-Selo,  zars'-ko-ze'-lo,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  10  miles  S.  from  St.  Petersburg. 
It  contains  an  imperial  palace  which  forms  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia.    Fop.  800. 

TzYPA,  tse'-pa,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Trans  Baikal,  which  enters  the  Vitim 
after  a  course  of  150  miles. 
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\_For  places  not  found  under  this  letter  j 
refer  to  Oo,  Ou,  or  W.] 

Uaivapu,  or  Anaptj,  a'-na-poo' ,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Para,  which,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles  in  a  N.  direction,  joins  the 
Para  S.  of  the  island  of  Marajo,  near  Oeiras. 

Ubay,  or  San  Miguel,  oo'-hai,  a  large  and 
copious  river  of  Bolivia,  which  issues  from  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and,  after  a  course  of 
300  miles,  joins  the  Guapore  near  its  falls. — The 
Lake  lies  about  100  miles  E.  from  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra, 

Ubeda,  oo-hai'-da,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, in  the  province  of  Jaen,  25  miles  N.E. 
from  Jaen.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
churches,  and  is  surrounded  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  walls.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and 
earthenware.   Fop.  14,000. 

Uberlingen,  oo-ber-ling'-en,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  situated  on  an  arm  of  Lake 
Constance,  8  miles  N.  from  Constance. 

Ubes,  St.    (See  Settjbal.) 

Ubbique,  oo'-bre-Jcai,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  48  miles 
N.E.  from  Cadiz.  Manf.  Woollen  goods.  Fop. 
5500. 

Ucayale,  oo-kV -a-lai,  a  large  and  navigable 
river  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  which,  after  a 
course  of  400  or  500  miles,  enters  the  Amazon 
on  the  S.  side,  in  lat.  4°  25'  S.,  lon.  74^  35'  W. 

UcLES,  oo'-klais,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Cuenca,  situated  40  miles  S.W. 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  famous  monastery 
which  belonged  to  the  military  order  of 
Santiago  or  St.  James  of  Spain.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1809.    Poi?.  1800. 

Uddevalla,  ood-val'-la,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Gottenborg,  situated  at  the  liead 
of  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Cattegat,  38  miles  N.  from 
Gottenborg.  It  has  a  convenient  harbour.i 
Manf  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics ;  the  town  alsol 
possesses  a  sugar  refinery,  and  some  dye  works,! 
and  has  an  export  trade  in  iron  and  wood.  FopA 
4000.  j 

Udtne,  oo-de'-nai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Aus-' 
trian  crownland  of  Venice,  situated  on  the  canal 
of  La  Roja,  64  miles  N.R  from  Venice.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  also  contains  a  town-hall,  bishop's  palace, 
barracks,  court-house,  gymnasium,  lyceum,  mu» 
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scum,  public  library,  and  theatre.  The  cathedral 
is  decorated  with  fine  paintings  and  some  well- 
executed  sculpture.  Silk  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  forms  the  chief  branch  of 
the  trade  of  the  town.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
silk  fabrics,  earthenware,  paper,  and  utensils  of 
copper.  In  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
IJdine  there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble,  and 
minerals  of  various  kinds.  Fop.  26,700. — The 
province  of  Udine,  or  Friuli,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  has  a  population  of  about  430,000. 

Udinsk,  Great  and  Small,  oo-dinsk',  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Russia  in  Asia.  The  for- 
mer is  situated  on  the  Uda,  in  the  government 
of.  Irkoutska,  270  miles  N.W.  from  Irkoutsk. 
JPop.  2500.  The  latter  is  situated  on  the  Ouda, 
in  the  province  of  Trans  Baikal,  150  miles  S.E. 
from  Irkoutsk.    Fop.  4000. 

Udvaehelt,  oot-far'-ha-le,  a  town  of  Austria, 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  Transylvania, 
Fituated  on  the  Great  Hukel,  90  miles  S.E.  from 
Klausenberg.  It  has  large  tan  yards  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  honey  and  tobacco.    Fop.  3000. 

llEBERLiNGEisr.    {See  Uberlingen.) 

Uelzen,  oolt'-sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  situated 
on  the  Ilmenau,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Luneburg, 
with  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Hanover 
and  Harburg.  Manf.  Tobacco,  tiles,  beer, 
spirits,  and  chicory.   Fc^.  3081. 

Ufa.    (See  Oufa.) 

UEFiifGTOisr,  uf'-Jing-ion,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  7000. 

Ugento,  oo-jain'-to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Otranto,  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Gallipoli.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary.   Fop.  1500. 

Ugie,  u-ge',  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, which  rises  near  the  village  of  Aberdour, 
and,  after  a  course  of  20  miles,  falls  into  the 
North  Sea  at  Peterhead. 

Ugliano,  oog-ya'-no,  an  island  of  Austria, 
belonging  to  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic,  opposite 
the  city  of  Zara.  Ext.  14  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  2  miles.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Uglitch,  oog'-litch,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Jaroslav,  situ- 
ated on  the  Volga,  60  miles  W.  from  Jaroslav. 
Manf.  Leather,  soap,  and  paper.   Fop.  8000. 

Ui,  oo'-e,  a  river  of  W.  Siberia,  flowing  be- 
tween the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg.  It  rises  in  the  Oural 
or  Ural  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  joins  the  Tobol  at  Ust-Uiskaia. 

UiG,  icig,  a  district  which  comprises  the  W. 
part  of  Lewis  Island,  Hebrides,  Scotland,  and, 
■with  other  three  small  islands,  forms  a  parish 
of  Ross-shire.  Area.  270  square  miles.  Fop. 
3500. 

UisT,  North,  toist,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
belonging  to  Inverness-shire,  lying  between  the 
district  of  Harris  in  Lewis  Island  on  the  N.,  and 
Benbecula  on  the  S.,from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait,  which  is  dry  at  low  water.  Ext. 
18  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  extreme 
breadth  of  13  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Desc.  It  is  of 
avery  irregular  shape,  and  contains  several  fresh- 
water lakes.  The  general  aspect  of  the  island  is 
cheerless  and  gloomy.  The  crops  cultivated  are 
bere,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  rye.   Fop.  3034. 

UisT,  South,  also  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belong- 
ing to  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  lying  between 
the  isles  of  Benbecula  on  the  N,,  and  Eriskay  on 
the  S.  Ext.  20  miles  long  from  N.  to  S,,  with 
an  extreme  breadth  of  8  miles.  Desc.  Moun- 
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tainous  and  barren,  with  its  coast  deeply  in" 
dented  with  bays,  and  several  lakes  in  its  inte- 
rior.- The  inhabitants  are  generally  poor,  and 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.    Fop.  3106. 

UiTENHAGE,  oi'-i en-hag,  one  of  the  E.  districts 
of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa.  Area,  with  the 
little  district  of  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  S.VV.  side 
of  Algoa  Bay,  estimated  at  8965  square  miles. 
Desc.  Well  watered  by  the  Gamtoos  and  Sun- 
day rivers.  In  some  parts  it  is  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats;  in  others,  barren 
and  unproductive,  being  traversed  by  lofty 
mountains,  often  covered  with  snow.  Minerals. 
Coal  and  iron.  There  are  some  valuable  salt 
pits  near  the  coast.  Lat.  between  32^  45'  and 
34°  10'  S.  Lon.  between  23°  40'  and  26°  35'  E. 
— Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  has  an  active 
trade  with  that  place  and  Graham's  Town.  Fop, 
About  3000. 

UiTGEEST,  oit'-gaisf,  a  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  JNorth  Holland,  about  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Amsterdam.    Fop.  1300. 

UiTHUiZEisr,  oit'-hoi-zen,  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  Groningen,  14  miles  N.E. 
from  Groningen,   Fop.  3500. 

Ujheli,  or  Satoeallia,  oo-yai'-le,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Bodrog  river,  21  miles  N.E.  from  Tokay.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  wine.   Fop.  6600. 

Ukrahnte,  ooh'-rain,  "  a  frontier,"  an  extensive 
country  in  the  S.W.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  for- 
merly a  portion  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  now  forming  the  four  governments  of 
Kiev,  Podolia,  Poltava,  and  Kharkov.  In  fer- 
tility it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  country  in 
Europe.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  pro- 
ducts are  raised  with  comparatively  little  labour, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  district  is 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  pastures. 
Fruits  are  also  abundant,  and  the  kermes,  or 
Polish  cochineal,  forms  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  Ukraine,  which  is  also  famous  for 
its  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Kiev 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  The  river 
Dnieper  intersects  the  country  with  a  winding 
course,  and  affords  a  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Odessa,  which  serves  as  a  depot  for  the 
corn  raised  in  this  part  of  Russia. 

Uleaborg,  o'-le-a-horg,  a  seaport-town  of 
Russia,  in  Finland,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
where  the  river  Ulea  falls  into  the  G^-df  of 
Bothnia,  70  miles  S.E.  from  Tornea.  It  has  an 
export  trade  in  tar,  pitch,  salt  fish,  and  salt 
butter.  Fop.  7018.— The  castle  of  Uleaborg, 
built  in  1590,  is  situated  on  an  island  near  the 
town. 

Ulea-trase:,  o' -le-a-trash' ,  a  lake  of  Russia, 
in  Finland,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Uleaborg,  of  very 
irregular  shape.  Ext.  35  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  10  miles.  It  receives  several 
rivers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  the  river  Ulea. 

Ulldecona,  ool'-dai-ko'-na,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Tortosa.   Fop.  5000. 

Ullesthorpe,  zds'-thorp,  a  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land, in  Leicestershire,  3  miles  N.W.  from  Lut- 
terworth. Fop.  600. — It  has  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Counties  Railway. 

Ullswater,  or  Ullbswateb,  uls'tcaio'-ter^ 
the  largest  of  the  English  lakes,  after  Winder- 
mere, situated  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  5  miles  S.W, 
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from  Penrith.  Ext.  9  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  a  mile.  It  abounds  with 
char  and  other  fish.  Persons  sailing  on  this 
lake  find  much  amusement  in  discharging  guns 
at  certain  stations,  and  listening  to  the  echoes 
of  the  report  which  reverberates  from  rock  to 
rock,  promontory,  cavern,  and  hill,  witn  every 
variety  of  sound.  Its  S.W.  extremity  is  over- 
looked by  the  mountain  Helvellyn. 

Ulm,  oolm,  a  frontier-town  of  Germany,  in 
Wurtemberg,  situated  on  the  Danube,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Elau,  which  flows  through 
the  town,  45  miles  S.E.  from  Stuttgart.  It  is 
an  ancient  place,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  of  houses 
in  the  old  German  style.  It  contains  a  large 
Gothic  cathedral,  about  485  feet  in  length  and 
200  in  breadth,  with  a  steeple  nearly  340  feet 
high;  several  other  churches,  town-house, 
a  fine  old  arsenal,  theatre,  barracks,  custom- 
house, gymnasium,  a  building  for  the  public 
offices  called  the  German  House,  a  museum,  a 
public  library,  an  old  palace,  and  several 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  Manf. 
Playing  cards,leather,  tobacco-pipe  bowls,  linen, 
woollen  and  silk  goods,  earthenware,  and  vinegar. 
Boats  are  also  built  here  to  ply  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  that 
connects  Ulm  with  New  Ulm  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Fop.  22,736.— In  1805,  the  errors  of 
Mack  the  Austrian  general  in  command  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  combinations  of  Napoleon  I., 
led  to  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  the  Austrian 
troops  in  possession  of  it  to  the  number  of  28,000 
without  a  shot  being  fired;  and  it  has 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  great  military 
events. 

Ulster,  uls'-iei\  a  river  of  Germany,  which, 
after  a  course  of  30  miles,  runs  into  the  Werra 
near  Vach,  in  the  principality  of  Eisenach,  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Ulster,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  New  York.  Area.  1096  square 
miles.   Fop.  60,000. 

Ulster,  the  most  N.  province  of  Ireland, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
province  of  L/cinster,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  that 
of  Connaught.  Area.  8556  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  coasts  of  this  province  are  indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  large  inlets  of  the  sea.  On 
the  W.  is  Donegal  Bay,  on  the  N.  Loughs  Swilly 
and  Foyle,  and  on  the  E.  Belfast  Lough  and 
Dundrum  Bay.  The  southern  parts  are  rich, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  northern 
districts  are  hilly  and  mountainous.  Both  on 
the  N.  and  E.  are  some  remarkable  basaltic 
cliffs,  including  the  Giant's  Causeway,  near  the 
Fair  Head  of  Antrim.  Some  of  the  mountains 
in  the  W.  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  2800  feet. 
This  province  is  more  free  from  bogs  than  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  Fivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Bann,  the  Foyle,  and  the  Erne,  with 
some  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Shannon.  Lakes. 
Neagh,  Strangford,  and  Erne,  which  are  the 
largest ;  but  there  are  several  others  of  less  size 
and  importance.  The  Ulster  Canal,  24  miles  in 
length,  connects  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne.  Fro. 
Chiefly  corn  and  pasture  for  cattle ;  large  herds 
and  flocks  of  sheep  and  horned  cattle,  and  many 
horses,  being  reared  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 
Manf.  This  province  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture.  The  annual  value  of  the 
linen  produced  is  estimated  at  £5,000,000.  Fop. 
1,914,236.   Ulster  contains  the  counties  of  Doue- 
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gal,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh. 
Cavan,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Down.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Ulster  Railway  between  Belfast, 
Armagh,  and  Ballymena. 

Ulva,  ul'-va,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Mull.  Ext.  Nearly  5  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  2  miles. 

Ulveestone,  ul'-ver-stone,  an  ancient  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  situated  about 
a  mile  from  an  inlet  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Lancaster.  The  parish  church, 
is  a  plain  neat  structure ;  it  was  rebuilt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  also 
has  a  new  district  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  grammar-school,  a  small  thea- 
tre, an  assembly-room,  a  public;  subscription  li- 
brary, and  an  Athenaeum.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
linen  goods,  chiefly  checks,  and  paper.  It  has 
also  a  trade  in  iron-ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  lime- 
stone, blue  slate,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
Fop.  11,464. 

Umbagog,  um'-ha-gog,  a  lake  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  about  12 
miles  long  and  3  or  4  in  breadth.  It  discharges 
its  surplus  waters  into  the  Androscoggin  river 
through  an  outlet  on  the  W. 

Umea,  oo'-me-o,  a  seaport-town  of  Sweden,  in 
West  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umea, 
110  miles  N.E.  from  Hernosand.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  fish.  Fop. 
1400.    Lat.i)3°50'N.    io/^.  20°  18' E. 

Umritsir.    {See  Amritsir.) 

Umrohah,  oom-ro-ha',  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  district  of  Moradabad,  in  the  N.W. 
Provinces,  79  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi.  Fop. 
73,000.    Lat.  28°  54'  N.   Lon.  78°  33'  E. 

Umstadt,  oom'-stat,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  12  miles  E.  from  Darmstadt. 
Manf.  Linen,  leather,  and  tiles.   Fop.  2740. 

Undercliffe,  un'-der-klif  a  maritime  dis- 
trict of  England,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  extend- 
ing along  its  S.  coast  from  Niton  to  Bonchurch, 
a  distance  of  5  miles.  Its  average  width  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  it  has  been  formed 
by  a  landslip  from  a  range  of  chalk  cliffs  which 
bound  it  on  the  land  side. 

Ungarn",  oon-garn,  the  Hungarian  name  of 
Hungary.    {See  Hungary.) 

Unghvar,  oong'-var,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungary,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name,  82  miles  N.E.  from  Debreczin.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  cathedral,  with  churches  and  high 
schools  for  members  of  the  Greek  church  and 
Roman  Catholics.  It  has  a  trade  in  salt  and 
wine,  and  fine  cattle ;  corn  and  timber,  with 
silk,  are  produced  in  the  province.   Fop.  5000. 

Unie,  00 -ne,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
17  miles  S.E.  from  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Istria.  Ext.  9  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  2  miles.   Fop.  Not  known. 

Unieh,  oo'-ne-ai,  a  seaport  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Trebizond,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Sam- 
soun.  It  is  the  ancient  CEnoe.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  bay,  with  a  range  of  finely-wooded 
mountains  behind.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Tm'ks,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea. 
Exp.  Cotton  stuffs  from  Tokat  and  Diarbekir, 
fruits,  and  wine.  Imp.  Corn  and  oil  from  the 
Crimea;  coffee,  sugar,  and  European  manu- 
factured goods  from  Constantinople.  Fop,  Not 
known. 
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Union,  ic'-ni-on,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States.— 1.  In  Arkansas.  Area. 
1230  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000.-2.  In  Georgia, 
Area.  630  square  miles.  Fop.  7500.— 3.  In  Illi- 
nois. Area.  320  square  miles.  Pop.  8000.— -1. 
In  Indiana.  Area.  770  square  miles.  Fop. 
7500.— 5.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  350  square  miles. 
Fop.  10,000.-6.  In  N.  Carolina.  Area.  350  square 
miles.  Fop.  11,000.-7.  In  Ohio.  Area.  445 
square  miles.  Fop.  14,000.— 8.  In  S.  Carolina. 
Area.  500  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000.— Also  the 
name  of  numerous  townships  in  the  United 
States,  with  populations  varying  from  2000  to 
6000. 

United  States  op  America,  u-ni'-ted  staits, 
a  federal  republic,  comprehending  an  extensive 
portion  of  N.  America.  This  government  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada  and  the  British 
possessions,  the  boundary  line  being  formed 
along  lat.  49°  N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on 
the  W.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  Ion.  95°  W. 
It  extends  across  the  entire  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  the  Pacific  on  the  W. 
Ext.  from  E.  to  W.  2600  miles,  and  from 
N.  to  S.  1600.  Area.  About  2,940,000  square 
miles.  Folitical  Divisions.  In  1776,  when  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  made  in  this 
country,  there  were  only  13  states,  namely 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  N.  Caro- 
lina, S.  Carohna,  and  Georgia.  Many  of  these 
states  have  been  subdivided  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent  have  been  added  to  the  republic, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  34  states,  1 
district,  and  8  territories.  The  following  are 
their  names  : — N.  or  Atlantic  States.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  Middle  States.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land. Southern  States.  Virginia,  N.  Carolina, 
S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas.  Western  States. 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Territories.  Utah,  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
Nebraska,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  District.  Colum- 
bia, of  which  Washington  is  the  capital.  The 
territories  have  no  share  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  they  send  no  members  or  repre- 
sentatives to  congress;  nor  have  they  any 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  president.  Bays. 
The  principal  are  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  and  Penobscot.  Coastline.  In- 
clusive of  bays,  sounds,  and  islands,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  33,000  miles.  Desc.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  are  intersected  almost 
throughout  their  whole  length  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Alleghany  or  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  which  extend  900  miles  in 
length,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and  are  about 
200  miles  in  breadth.  They  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  varying  from  50  to  130  miles, 
and  have  an  average  height  of  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  in  some 
parts  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain 
the  country  is  spread  out  into  that  vast  valley 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  W.,  and  which  is  from  1200  to  1500  miles  in 
breadth.  The  Mississippi,  which  runs  gene- 
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rally  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  and  falls  into 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  common  channel 
through  which  all  the  waters  of  this  vast  valley 
flow  out  into  the  ocean.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
rise  to  an  elevation  ot  9000  feet,  and  even  attain 
the  height  of  13.570  feet  in  Fremont's  Peak  in 
Washington  territory.  The  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  being  greater  than  that  from  the 
same  river  to  the  Alleghany  range,  the  rivers 
which  issue  from  the  former  mountains  have  to 
pursue  a  longer  course  before  they  reach  the 
common  recipient;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
descent  being  modified  by  this  circumstance 
they  are  quite  as  navigable  as  those  streams 
which  issue  from  the  lower  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  run  thence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. For  250  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  country  is  a  perfect  flat ;  but  it 
afterwards  rises  gradually.  In  consequence  of 
this  favourable  configuration  of  the  ground, 
vessels  may  ascend  by  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Alleghany  rivers,  an  in- 
clined plane  of  2400  miles,  to  an  elevation  of 
1200  or  1400  feet,  without  the  aid  of  canals  or 
locks.  Rivers.  Of  these  the  principal  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck, 
Androscoggin,  Saco,  Merrimac,  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac, 
James,  Roanoke,  Cape  Fear,  Pedee,  Santee, 
Savannah,  Altamalia.  The  following  are  those 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  join  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries :  the  Appalachi- 
cola,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  Mississippi,  Red 
River,  Arkansas,  White  River,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Moines,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Wabash,  Mis- 
souri, Osage,  Grand,  Kansas,  Nebraska  or 
Platte,  Yellowstone,  Bighorn,  and  Wachita. 
The  following  are  those  which  run  to  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains :  the  Columbia,  and  its 
tributaries,  among  which  are  the  Owyhee,  the 
Okomgan,  Flathead  or  Clarke's  river,  and  the 
Snake  or  Lewis  river.  The  watersheds  of  the 
United  States  have  been  estimated  as  follows. 
The  Pacific  watershed,  766,000  square  miles; 
the  Atlantic,  lake,  and  gulf  slope,  E.  and  W.  of 
the  Mississippi,  955,000  square  miles ;  Missis- 
sippi valley,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  [and  its 
tributaries,  1,218,000  square  miles.  There  are  no 
large  lakes  south  of  Michigan  and  Erie,  and 
the  other  large  lakes  which  form  the  boundary 
on  the  N.E.  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Soil.  With  regard  to  soil,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  may  be  classed  under 
five  grand  divisions : — 1.  That  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  beyond  the  Hudson,  where  the 
Alleghanies  spread  out  into  a  broken  hilly 
country,  is  in  general  rocky,  and  has  but  little 
depth;  it  is  also  barren  in  many  places,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  tillage.  2. 
The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea-shore,  commencing 
from  Long  Island,  and  extending  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  100  miles. 
This  tract,  from  the  Potomac  southward, 
approaches  to  a  horizontal  plain,  very  little 
raised  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  through  its 
whole  breadth  by  the  water  of  the  ocean,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  in  the  estuaries  at  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers.  The  surface,  which  is  impreg- 
nated with  sea  sand,  is  scarcely  capable  of  culti- 
vation, and  produces  nothing  but  pines,  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  marshy  spots, 
where  rice  and  cotton  of  a  superior  quality  are 
raised.  3.  The  land  from  the  upper  margin  of 
the  sandy  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
from  10  to  200  miles  in  breadth,  the  soU  of  which 
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is  generally  formed  of  alluvial  deposits  washed 
from  the  mountains  by  the  rains  and  rivers,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  primitiverocks  beneath 
the  surface.  This  tract  is  fertile,  and  generally 
"well  adapted  for  tillage.  4.  The  valleys  between 
the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  soil  of  which 
is  various,  but  even  ric  her  than  that  of  the  tract 
]ast  mentioned.  5.  The  extensive  region  W.  of 
the  Alleghanies,  in  which  limestone  is  generally 
found  below  the  surface,  is  well  watered,  inex- 
haustibly productive,  and  contains,  perhaps,  as 
large  a  proportion  of  first-rate  soil  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  Zoology.  Among  the 
animals  found  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  bear,  of  which  there  are 
three  different  species,  the  black,  brown,  and 
grizzly,  all  of  which  are  carnivorous,  of  great 
strength,  and  very  ferocious.  The  other  ani- 
mals are  deer  of  various  species;  the  antelope, 
the  wolf,  which  is  very  fierce;  the  fox,  the 
marten,  the  weasel,  the  badger,  the  ermine,  and 
the  polecat,  with  a  species  of  panther,  and  the 
mountain  cat  and  wild  cat.  The  Vh-ginian 
opossum,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  squirrels  of 
different  species,  the  porcupine,  the  fox,  racoons, 
and  many  large  birds  are  also  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Extensive  herds  of  bisons 
wander  over  the  prairies  of  the  W.,  and  serpents 
are  found  in  the  morasses  adjoining  the  rivers. 
The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Europe,  having  been  originally  taken  from  that 
continent  to  America.  Climate.  This  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  great  extremes, 
bpth  of  heat  and  cold;  and  the  latter  is  felt 
much  farther  south  than  in  European  countries 
under  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  N.E.  states, 
such  as  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
U.S.,  the  cold  is  intense  during  three  or  four 
months  in  each  year.  At  Brunswick,  in  Maine, 
the  greatest  cold  in  January  has  been  30°  below 
zero.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  intense  for 
five  or  six  w^eeks;  and,  in  low  confined  situations, 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
the  thermometer  rising  to  100°  in  the  shade. 
In  the  central  states  the  cold  in  winter  is  ex- 
treme, the  thermometer  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  often  falling  be- 
low zero  in  winter,  and  rising  in  summer 
to  nearly  100°.  The  winter  is,  however,  of 
shorter  duration  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
provinces.  In  Virginia,  the  cold  in  winter 
brings  down  the  thermometer  to  6°,  and  in 
summer  it  rises  to  96°  and  98°.  In  Georgia, 
it  ranges  between  17°  and  100° ;  and  still  farther 
S.,  even  in  Louisiana,  the  winter  is  occasionally 
severe.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the 
climate  to  the  W.  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
is  more  temperate  than  th?,t  on  the  E.  declivity; 
but  from  recent  observations  this  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  in  Europe;  but 
there  are  not  so  many  rainy  days.  The  mean 
annual  fall  at  New  York  is  36  inches;  at 
Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  47,  and  at  Marietta,  in 
Ohio,  34.  Pro.  In  a  country  so  extensive  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  diversity  in 
agricultural  produce.  The  north-eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  forms  a  good  grazing 
country,  and  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
among  the  principal  articles  produced  for  ex- 
portaiion.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  an  indigenous 
American  plant,  is  cultivated  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  but  succeeds  besiferin  the  middle  and 
western  states.  The  maple  grows  in  all  the 
etRtes,  but  thrives  best  in  the  middle  and 
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western.  Wheat  is  also  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  begins  in 
Maryland,  about  the  parallel  of  39°  or  40°,  and 
continues  through  all  the  states  in  the  S.E.,  and 
partially  through  the  western  states,  particularly 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  average  annual 
amount  raised  of  this  narcotic  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000  cwt.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  great 
staples  of  all  the  southern  states,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Tennessee,  and  form  the  leading 
exports  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Of  cotton 
the  average  annual  amount  is  estimated  at 
750,000,0001bs.  The  sugar-cane  grows  in  low 
and  warm  situations,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  33°.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  raised  in 
every  part  of  the  Northern,  and  in  the  upper 
districts  of  the  Southern  states.  Hay,  hops, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  siiji,  madder,  and  indigo 
are  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  the 
production  of  fruits,  which  abound  through- 
out the  whole  extent.  In  the  Northern  States 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  plums  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  In  the  Southern  the  fruits  which 
flourish  best  are  pears,  pomegranates,  and  water 
melons ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size  and  are  superior  perhaps  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  other  fruits  are  figs,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, olives,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
and  citrons,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in 
the  Southern  States.  In  the  pine  barrens, 
grapes  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  possess  an  ex- 
cellent flavour.  The  vine  can  be  raised  as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania,  and  grows  spontaneously 
in  every  part  of  the  Southern  States.  Hops 
also  grow  naturally  in  the  middle  and 
western  states,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grows 
spontaneously.  Minerals.  Copper,  iron, 
coal,  lime,  and  salt  exist  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  lead,  which  is  chiefly  procured 
from  Missouri,  where  the  supply  appears  to 
be  inexhaustible.  There  are  also  rich  lead- 
mines  both  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In 
California  gold  is  found  in  great  abundance,  be- 
sides iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  Mercury 
is  found  in  Kentucky,  and  the  supply  of  coal  is, 
perhaps,  equal  to  that  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  coal  formation  is  believed  to  extend 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  river  Tombigbee,  a  distance  of  800 
or  900  miles.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate 
abound  in  many  parts.  Of  nitre, xKentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  furnish  quantities 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
both  sections  of  the  old  republic.  Salt  is  im- 
ported, or  obtained  from  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  mountains;  on  the  W.  side  it  is  procured 
from  salt-springs,  which  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  copious  in  their  produce,  all  over  the  western 
states  and  Missouri,  that  it  is  believed  a  salt 
formation  accompanies  the  great  coal  fornjation 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  river  Tombigbee,  ex- 
tending westward,  perhaps,  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  mines  of  the  United  States,  al- 
together, give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons.  Commerce.  The  commerce  of  these 
vast  territories,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
intervals  of  stagnation,  arising  chiefly  from  war 
has  been  regularly  increasing  since  the  first  es- 
tabhshment  of  the  colonies,  and  now  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  annual  exports  before  the  war, 
amounted  to  about  £50,000,000,  and  comprised 
the  followhigrartieles:— cotton,  wheat,  flour  and 
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biscuit,  tobacco,  lumber,  rice,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  Indian  corn  and  meal,  dried  and  pickled 
fish,  beef,  tallow,  hides,  live  cattle,  skins  and 
furs,  rye  and  meal,  pork,  bacon,  horses  and 
mules,  naval  stores,  flax-seed,  whale-oil,  sperma- 
ceti oil  and  candles,  butter  and  cheese.  '1  he  im- 
ports are  about  the  same  in  value,  and  chiefly 
consist  of  British  and  European  manufactured 
goods.  Manf.  Important ;  the  mechanical  trades 
are  everywhere  carried  on ;  and  many  manu- 
factures have  been  estabUshed  on  such  a  scale 
as  fully  to  supply  the  home  consumption. 
Clothing-  and  furniture  have  long-  been  made, 
both  useful  and  ornamental :  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  iron, 
and  glass,  the  eastern  states  have  long  since 
taken  a  leading  position.  The  shipping  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  with  their  commerce, 
and  tlie  internal  communication  by  canals  and 
railways  greatly  facilitates  trade.  4000  miles  of 
canals  are  in  operation,  and  nearly  20,000  miles 
of  railway.  Telegraphic  communication  and 
cheap  postage  exten.d  throughout  all  the  more 
thickly-peopled  states.  Rel.  None  established. 
Every  inhabitant  is  left  to  support  that 
form  of  religion  which  is  agreeable  to  him- 
self, byhisovvn  voluntary  contributions.  Nor 
are  there  any  exclusive  tests  to  be  taken  as 
qualifications  for  political  offices,  every  American 
citizen,  of  whatever  religious  profession,  being 
capable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state  to  which 
lie  belongs.  The  great  body  of  the  people  profess 
the  Christian  religion,  and  are  divided  into  all 
the  various  sects  and  denominations  to  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  given  rise.  Edu- 
catiofi.  G.ood  and  general.  It  is  one  great 
principle  of  the  government  to  give  every 
possible  degree  of  encouragement  to  the  diffusion 
of  literature  and  science  among  its  subjects.  In 
all  the  vacant  lands  which  have  been  surveyed 
and  olFered  for  sale,  an  express  reservation  is 
made  by  the  state  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
every  township  for  the  endowment  of  schools 
and  colleges,  where  the  rising  generation  may 
have  ample  opportunities  of  instruction.  There 
arc,  accordingly,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  universities  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
as  well  as  schools  and  other  inferior  seminaries. 
Considerable  libraries  have  also  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  great  end  of  public  instruction. 
Army.  The  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  1861  was  small,  numbering  about  12,000, 
with  an  ill-disciplined  militia  in  each  state 
amounting  altogether  to  about  2,500,000. 
Navy.  Considerable ;  as  an  effective  power, 
it  is,  perhaps,  second  only  to  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Navy-yards  are  estabUshed 
at  Portsmouth,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Charleston,  and  Norfolk.  Rev.  The 
public  revenue  arises  chiefly  from  duties  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize,  from 
the  post-office,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands.  There  were,  besides  these  sources,  during 
war,  other  duties  laid  on  all  goods  and  wares 
manufactured  within  the  United  States.  It 
amounts  to  about  £13,000,000.  Gov.  The 
United  States,  while  they  have  each  separate 
and  independent  legislatures,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  concerns,  are  ruled,  in  all 
matters  of  imperial  policy, by  a  Congress  con- 
sisting of  two  houses  of  legislature,— the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which 
delegates  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each 
Itate,  chosen  by  the  local  legislature  for  six 
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years,  one  third  of  the  body  bchig  elected  every 
two  years;  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The 
tmmbcr  of  the  representatives  is  fluctuat- 
ing, as  one  is  returned  for  every  93,000  inha- 
bitants. The  right  of  voting  is  universal  in 
some  of  the  states;  in  others  it  is  restricted  to 
such  as  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  rent  a 
tenement.of  a  certain  value.  Another  great  and 
essential  distinction  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is,  that  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
state  is  chosen  every  four  years  for  this  office  by 
the  free  and  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people,  and 
he  is  commander-in-chief  of  both  the  army  and 
the  navy.  He,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  levies  war,  makes  peace,  appoints 
judges  and  other  government  officers.  The 
high  office  of  first  magistrate  in  the  republic 
is  supposed  to  be  given  to  him  who  is  most 
worthy  of  it.  Pop.  About  32,000,000.  Xa^.  be- 
tween 25^^  45'  and  49°  N.  Lon.  between  67°  and 
125°  W.— The  colonization  of  North  America 
originated  either  in  the  religious  persecutions 
carried  on  in  England  against  the  Puritans  and 
other  sectaries,  or  in  the  visionary  schemes  of 
adventurers,  who  set  out  to  the  New  World  in 
quest  of  settlements.  It  was  mainly  the  latter 
cause  which  peopled  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and 
it  was  from  the  former  that  the  colonies  of  New 
England  drew  their  origin ;  and  these,  the  one 
in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  north,  may  be 
considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonies. 
They  struggled  long  with  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  incident  to  all  new  establishments 
on  remote  and  barbarous  shores,  and  at  times 
were  so  much  reduced  by  sickness  and  disease, 
and  the  attacks  of  Indians,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  abandon  the  settlement  of  the  country  as  im- 
practicable. All  these  impediments,  however, 
were  gradually  overcome,  and  the  colonies  at 
last  began  to  flourish,  and  to  increase  both  iij 
wealth  and  population.  From  this  time  they 
continued  to  make  rapid  progress  in  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  peace  of  1763  they  had  risen  to 
a  state  of  great  prosperity.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  they  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  mother  country  relative  to  the  right 
of  the  home  government  to  quarter  troops  in 
the  colonies  and  levy  monies  for  their  mainten- 
ance by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  colonists. 
These  disputes  increased,  until  they  produced  a 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1783, 
when  Great  Britain  acknowledged  her  former 
colonies  as  an  independent  power,  under  the 
title  of  the  United  States.  After  an  interval  of 
considerable  agitation,  the  American  army  was 
disbanded,  and  the  articles  of  the  American 
constitution  agreed  upon.  Under  this  constitu- 
tion the  United  States  continued  to  flourish, 
until  1812,  when  they  were  again  involved  in 
the  war  which  raged  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  At  last  they  took  up  arms  for  the  vin- 
dication of  their  rights  as  a  neutral  power. 
This  war  was  terminated  in  1814,  after  the 
general  peace  which  had  talcen  place  among  the 
European  powers.  At  the  peace  of  17S3  the  area 
of  the  states  which  then  composed  the  Union, 
amounted  to  about  820,700  square  miles.  This 
was  more  than  doubled  by  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  from  France,  and  Florida  from  Spain, 
in  1803  and  1819.  In  1815,  Texas,  with  an  area 
of  318,000  square  miles,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  new  state  had  formed  a  part  of 
Mexico  up  to  this  time,  and  its  reception  in- 
volved the  government  in  a  war  with  Mexico, 
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which  terminated  in  1848,  favourably  to  the 
Americans,  tlie  Mexicans  being-  forced  to  give 
up  523,000  square  miles  of  territory  to  the 
United  States  in  addition  to  Texas;  and  this 
was  followed  in  1854  by  the  cession  of  additional 
Mexican  territory,  amounting  to  nearly  28,000 
square  miles.  But  while  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  been  sedulously  striving  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  towards 
the  S.,  it  had  been  equally  successful  in  acquiring 
territory  towards  the  \V.  and  N.W.,  for  in  1846, 
Great  Britain  ceded  the  Oregon  territory  to  the 
United  States,  with  an  area  of  308,000  square 
miles,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  powers 
being  fixed  at  lat.  49°  N.,  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Columbia  being  reserved  to 
Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1860, 
certain  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
under  the  plea  that  14  states  had  refused  to 
fulfil  their  constitutional  obligations,  seceded.  A 
desperate  struggle,  lasting  during  three  years, 
ensued,  the  Northern  States  triumphed,  and 
the  old  federation,  with  some  important  modi- 
fications, such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was 
re-established. 

Unity,  u'-ni-te,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

Unna,  oon'-na^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, in  the  government  of  Arnsberg,  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Arnsberg.  Mmif.  Cotton  stuffs; 
the  town  also  contains  some  breweries,  distille- 
ries, and  extensive  salt-works.   Pojo.  5300. 

Unst,  nnst,  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  Scotland,  separated  on  the  W.  side  from 
Yell,  by  Blue  Mull  sound,  which  is  about  a  mile 
in  width.  Bxt.  10  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  4  miles.  Area.  37  square 
miles.  Desc.  Diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with 
several  small  lakes ;  the  arable  land  lies  chiefly 
in  narrow  strips  near  the  shore.  Pro.  Bere, 
black  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  ling,  cod,  and  tusk  fish- 
eries. Minerals.  Gneiss,  serpentine,  talc,  lime- 
stone, asbestos,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  ex- 
ports, besides  fish  and  kelp,  are  butter,  beef, 
tallow,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft  and 
warm  woollen  stockings ;  the  imports  are  chiefly 
tea,  sugar,  and  wines.   Pop.  About  3000. 

Unterwalden,  oon'-ter-vaV-den,  a  canton 
almost  in  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  having  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  on  the  N.,  Bern  on  the  S., 
Uri  on  the  E.,  and  Lucerne  on  the  W.  Area.. 
263  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
cantons  in  the  republic,  and  consists  of  four 
valleys,  covered  with  meadows  and  pasture-lands 
and  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  which  rise  to 
heights  varying  from  3000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  inhabitants  are 
wholly  engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle, the 
exports  consist  of  cattle,  hides,  cheese,  butter, 
and  tallow;  and  the  imports  of  corn,  wines,  and 
various  manufactures,  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
weaver,  hatter,  or  potter  in  the  whole  canton. 
Top.  25,102,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.— This 
canton,  with  Uri  and  Schwyz,  formed  early  in 
the  14th  century  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, in  which  it  holds  the  sixth  place. 

Upham,  up'-ham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  Bishop's 
Waltliam.  Pop.  589.— It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts." 

Upholland,  up'-liol-land,  a  township  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  3  miles  W.  from  Wigan. 
It  has  a  free  grammar-school,  and  a  church, 
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which  was  formerly  part  of  an  old  priory.  Fop. 
3463.— It  has  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway. 

Uppingham,  up'-pmg-ham,  a  neat  and  well- 
built  market-town  of  England,  in  Rutlandshire, 
6  miles  S.  from  Oakham.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  structure,  and  the  town  also  con- 
tains a  hospital  and  an  excellent  endowed 
grammar-school.  There  are  also  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists.    Fop.  2186. 

Upsal,  or  Upsala,  oop-sa'-la,  a  province  of 
Sweden  Proper,  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
on  the  N,,  the  province  of  Stockholm  on  the  E., 
Lake  Malar  on  the  S,,  and  Westeriis  on  the  W. 
Area.  1978  square  miles.  Desc.  It  consists  of 
an  extensive  plain,  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  general  fertile.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn  is  also  raised,  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  population.  Fop.  92,536. — In  this 
province  are  the  mines  of  Dannemora  and  seve- 
ral important  sm  el  ting-works. 

Upsal,  an  ancient  city  of  Sweden,  45  miles 
N.W.  from  Stockholm.  It  is  situated  on  the 
small  river  Fyris, which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  communicates  with  Lake  Malar.  Most  of 
the  private  houses  are  of  wood,  but  the  public 
buildings  are  of  stone  or  brick.  The  cathedral, 
in  which  the  Swedish  kings  used  to  be  crowned, 
is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure.  The 
university  was  founded  in  the  15th  century. 
The  other  objects  worthy  of  attention  are  the 
observatory,  the  botanical  garden,  the  hbrary, 
and  the  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  minera- 
logy in  connexion  with  the  university,  the  royal 
castle  and  giirdens,  and  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Manf.  Chiefly  linen  goods,  silk,  and 
tobacco ;  the  town  also  possesses  a  small  general 
and  export  trade,  and  has  steam  communication 
with  Stockholm  by  Lake  Malar.   Fop.  8795. 

Upton,  up' -ton,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
and  hamlets  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  5000.  Many  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished by  various  affixes. 

Upton-upon-Severn,  a  neat  and  well-built 
market-town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
situated  on  the  Severn,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  10  miles  S.  from 
Worcester.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
structure,  with  a  'square  tower,  rebuilt  in  1756, 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  building.  It 
also  possesses  some  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  public  building  comprising  a  market-house, 
court-hall,  and  assembly  rooms,  and  several 
schools.  It  has  an  export  trade  in  cider.  Fop, 
2676. 

Upwell,  tip'-ioel,  a  parish  of  England,  situated 
partly  in  Norfolk  and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Fo2J.  4783. 

Urach,  oo'-rahy  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar, 
22  miles  S.E.  from  Stuttgart.  It  has  a  castle,  a 
church,  and  a  theological  seminary.  Manf. 
Paper  and  gunpowder ;  the  town  also  contains 
some  dyeing  and  bleaching  works.    Fop.  2058. 

Ural  Mountains.  {See  Oural  Mountains.) 

Ural,  or  Oural,  oo'-ral,  a  river  of  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  near 
Mount  Iremel,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  chain, 
and  is  considered  with  the  Ural  Mountains  as 
forming  the  E.  boundary  of  Europe.  After  along 
course,  estimatedat  about  1049  miles,  it  enters  the 
Caspian  Sea  200  miles  N.E.  from  Astrakhan. 

Uralsk,  oe-raUk't  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
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in  the  govevnment  of  Orenburg-,  situated  on  the 
Ural,  15G  miles  S.VV.  from  Orenburg-.  Foj). 
10,822,  mostly  Cossacks.  It  possesses  a  valuable 
sturgeon  fishery  in  the  River  Ural,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  caviar,  isinglass,  and  salted 
fish. 

Ukbanna,  7<r-Jai'-72a,  a  post  township  of  Ohio, 
U.S.,  40  miles  W.  from  Columbus.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  and  contains  several  churches, 
a  court-house,  a  gaol,  and  various  schools.  Pop. 
3500. — Also  the  name  of  several  other  villages 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Illinois. 

UKBANii,  oor-ha' -ne-ay  a  town  of  Italy,  7 
miles  S.W.  from  Urbino.  It  has  a  church,  a 
convent,  and  a  handsome  palace.  Manf.  Ma- 
jolica ware.  Pop.  4590. — Bramante  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 

Urbino,  oor-he'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  19  miles 
S.W.  from  Pesaro.  It  has  a  ducal  palace,  a 
cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  col- 
lege, and  an  ecclesiastical  sem.inary.  Manf. 
Pins  and  fire-arms.  Pop.  15,444.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  Raffaele 
d' Urbino,  the  celebrated  painter. — The  province 
has  an  area  of  1689  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  237,966. 

Uki,  oo'-re,  a  canton  in  the  central  part  of 
Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  canton 
of  Schwyz,  on  the  S.  by  Tieino,  on  the  W.  by 
Unterwalden,  Bern,  and  the  Valais  ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  country  of  the  Orisons  and  Glarus. 
Area.  4i22,  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
and  containing  some  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  Alps,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Pivers.  The 
Reuss  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  14,626,  Roman 
Catholics. — This  canton,  with  Unterwalden  and 
Schwyz,  united  in  the  14th  century  to  form  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  in  which  it  now  holds  the 
fourth  rank. — The  Lake  of  Uri  forms  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  receives 
•  the  river  Reuss. 

Ueie,  u'-re,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  falls  into  the  Don  at  the 
burgh  of  Inverury. 

Ueloffen,  ooT-lof-fen,  a  town  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  36  miles  S.W. 
from  Karlsruhe.  Pop,  2000.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  railway  that  traverses  Baden  from  N.  to 
S. 

Urquhaet,  iir'-Tcart,  three  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Inverness,  and 
Ross.  None  of  them  have  a  population  above 
3400. 

Urr,  or  Ore,  or,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  enters  the  Solway  Firth  about  10  miles  from 
Kirkcudbright.— The  Lake  has  a  circuit  of 
about  2  miles. 

Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oeiental,  u'-roo-gwai, 
a  republic  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  Brazil,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  E.  by 
Lake  Mirion,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  province  of 
Entre  Rios  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Confe- 
deration, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Uruguay.  Its  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is 
about  375  miles,  and  its  extreme  width  from  E. 
to  W.  about  300  miles.  Area.  Estimated  at 
72,679  square  miles.  Desc.  Level  along  the 
coasts  and  mountainous  in  its  central  parts.  It 
is  full  of  ravines,  with  heights  clothed  with 
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forests,  and  abounding  with  wild  animals- 
Rivers.  The  Uruguay  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  Kio  Negro.  Climate. 
Humid,  but  temperate  and  healthy.  Pro. 
Maize,  wheat,  beans,  sugar  cane,  mandioe,  and 
melons.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing the  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  and  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
Minerals.  Granite,  limestone,  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  china  clay,  but  the  mines  are  not 
worked.  Exp.  Hides,  skins,  horns,  tallow,  and 
dried  and  salted  beef.  Pop.  About  300,000.— 
This  country,  which  was  once  part  ^of  the 
Spanish  vice-royalty  of  I  Buenos  Ayres,  formed 
itself  into  an  independent  republic  in  1828,  and 
has  frequently  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  mother  country.  In  1853  a  revolution  took 
place ;  but  order  was  subsequently  restored  by 
the  intervention  of  a  Brazilian  army.  Monte- 
video is  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

Uruguay,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of 
Brazil,  forming  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  rises  in  hit.  27°  30' 
S.,'and  traverses  Brazil  in  a  W.  direction,  receiv- 
ing various  tributaries  in  its  course.  At  Con- 
ception it  changes  its  course  towards  the  S.,  and 
finally  enters  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  about  40  miles 
N.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  being  joined  at  its  influx 
into  this  river  by  the  immense  river  Parana, 
which  also  serves  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  La 
Plata.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Rio  Negro 
from  the  E. 

Urumea,  Urumiyeh,  or  Oormiah,  oo-roo- 
me' -a,  a  lake  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azer- 
bijan,  30  miles  W.  from  Tabriz.  It  contains  a 
number  of  small  islands,  and  receives  several 
rivers ;  but  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  none  but 
the  lowest  kinds  of  animal  life  can  live  in  them. 
It  is  85  miles  in  length  and  has  a  mean  breadth 
of  25  miles.— Also  a  Towjf,  near  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  lake,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Zoroaster. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  Armenian  bishop.  Pop,  Es- 
timated at  25,000. 

Urumehi,  u-rum-e'-Jiey  a  city  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  situated  in  a  volcanic 
district  immediately  N.  of  the  Thian-Shan 
mountains,  86  miles  S.W.  from  Guchen.  It  is 
a  large  place,  with  several  temples,  and  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat, 
43°  45'  N.    Lo7i.  88°  50'  E. 

Urup  or  OuRUP,  oo'-rupy  one  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Iterup  and  Yeterop  and  Simusir.  Bxt, 
50  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  12.  Desc, 
Mountainous,  and  producing  copper,  sulphur, 
and  quartz.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  45°  40'  N . 
Lon.  150°  E. 

Use  DOM,  oo'-se-dom,  an  island  of  Prussia,  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Pomerania,  lying  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Stettiner  See,  and 
having  the  channel  called  the  Swine  on  the  E., 
and  the  Peene  on  the  W.  Area.  150  square 
miles.  Pop.  12,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing 
and  rearing  cattle. — Also  a  town  at  the  head  of 
an  inlet  on  its  S.  shore,  41  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin.   Pop.  1415. 

UsHAKT,  or  OvESS ANT,  ush'-ant,  or  oo-es'-sant, 
an  island  lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finisterre,  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Brest.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference. 
In  1778,  an  indecisive  action  took  place  off 
Ushant,  between  the  English,  under  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  the  French,  vmder  Count  d'Orvil- 
liers,  and  on  June  1,  1794,  the  English  fleet 
undes  Lord  Howe  defeated  the  French,  taking 
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several  ships  of  the  line  and  some  smaller 
vessels. 

Ushitza,  oo-sMt'-za,  an  inland  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Servia,  80  miles  S.W.  from  Bel- 
grade. It  has  several  mosques  and  a  Greek 
church.    Pop.  4000. 

UsiNGEN,  oo'-sing-en,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Nassau,  situated  on  the  t/sbaeh,  22  miles  N.E. 
from  Wiesbaden.  Man/.  Leather  and  hosiery. 
Fop.  1953. 

UsK,  u^k,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, situated  on  the  Usk,  12  miles  S.W. 
from  Monmouth.  It  possesses  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  and  contains  a  parish  church, 
some  chapels  for  Roman  CathoUes  and  noncon- 
formists, a  grammar-school,  a  town  hall,  and  a 
gaol.  It  is,  however,  a  place  of  no  trade.  Fop. 
1000. 

UsK,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  rises  in 
Brecknockshire,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles, 
enters  Bristol  Channel  4  miles  from  New- 
port. 

UsKUP.    {See  Scopia.) 

UsMAN",ooi('-ma»,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Voronej,  11  miles  S.E. 
from  Voronej.   Fop.  4000. 

UssEL,  oos'-sel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the'  de- 
partment of  Correze,  31  miles  N.E.  from  Tulle. 
It  contains  some  churches  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. Marif.  Coarse  woollen  goods,  canvas  and 
leather.    Fop.  10,791. 

Ussoif,  oos'-oaiong,  the  name  of  several  pa- 
rishes and  towns  in  France,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3800. 

UsTicA,  oos'-te-ka,  the  ancient  Euonimo,  and 
Osteodes,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Sicily,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Palermo. 
It  is  fertile,  producing  wine,  olives,  cotton, 
and  wheat.  Its  chief  town  is  Santa  Maria, 
which  has  a  small  harbour  defended  by  bat- 
teries. 

UsTiTJG,  Veliki,  or  the  Great,  oos'-te-oog,  a 
city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  governm.ent  of 
Vologda,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Suchona  and  Jug,  which  unite  here  and  form 
the  Dwina,  248  miles  N.E.  from  Vologda.  It 
contains  two  cathedrals,  and  a  great  number  of 
churches  and  monasteries ;  but  most  of  its 
houses  are  of  wood.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  tran- 
sit trade  between  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north 
and  the  more  temperate  provinces  in  the  south. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  furs;  together 
with  fish,  and  the  silks  and  tea  of  China.  Manf. 
Tallow,  soap,  leather,  tiles,  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  wooden  utensils,  and  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  and  iron.   Fop.  13,000. 

UsuMAsiNTA,  oo-soo-ma-sin'-tay  a  river  of 
Mexico,  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  and,  after  a 
course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Tabasco  near  its 
mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  little 
below  Santiago  del  Tabasco. 

Utah,  ii'-taJi,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  government  by 
Mexico  in  1848.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Oregon,  on  the  W.  by  California,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  New 
Mexico.  FJxt.  About  750  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  350  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
Area.  109,600  square  miles.  Besc.  Its  distin- 
guishing feature  is  the  "Great  Basin,"  consist- 
ing of  a  table  land  about  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  this  plain 
is  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Fivers.  The  Colorado 
audits  tributaries,  and  the  Humboldt  river,  The 
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country  is  inhabited  by  the  Mormons, whose  chief 
settlement  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a 
few  Indian  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of 
Utah. 

Utica,  u'-ti-Jca,  a  city  of  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  situated  on  the  Mohawk,  85  miles  N.W. 
from  Albany.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
well  built,  and  contains  several  churches  and 
sohools,a  lunatic  asylum,  a  court-house,  and  some 
charitable  institutions.  Manf.  Chiefly  machinery 
and  carriages.  The  town  also  possesses  an 
extensive  trade  in  flour.  Fop.  22,529. — Also 
the  name  of  many  villages  in  the  Western 
states. 

Utrecht,  u-trelct'  (Dutch,  oo-treJit')  a  province 
of  Holland,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province 
of  N.  Holland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  S.  Holland,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.E. 
by  Gelderland.  Area.  531  square  miles.  Deso. 
Level  in  the  W.,  and  intersected  by  some  low 
hills  in  the  E.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands, 
and  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  corn,  fruit,  and  vegeta- 
bles are  raised  in  great  quantities.  Rivers.  The 
Leek  or  Rhine,  which  forms  its  boundary  on  the 
S.  Its  other  rivers  are  the  Eem  and  Vechte. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  bricks,  tiles, 
butter,  cheese,  beer,  and  spirits.  Fop. 
165,P.81. 

Utrecht,  a  city  of  Holland,  and  the  capital 
of  the  preceding  province,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  21  miles  S.f). 
from  Amsterdam.  The  situation  of  Utrecht  is 
healthy,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
the  apxjroaches  to  the  town,  particularly  the  one 
from  Amsterdam,  which  consists  of  a  broad 
avenue,  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The  city 
is  surrounded  with  public  walks,  that  have  been 
formed  on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  suburbs,  is  about  three  miles  in 
circuit.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  brick, 
and  the  streets  are  of  a  tolerable  width,  some 
of  them  being  intersected  by  canals.  Of  the 
public  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
cathedral,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  now 
in  ruins;  but  the  tower,  130  feet  high,  still 
remains  entire.  There  are  14  churches  for 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Mora- 
vians, and  Anglican  Protestants.  The  Stad- 
huis,  or  town-house,  is  a  handsome  structure. 
The  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
charitable  establishments,  which  include  a  hos- 
pital and  some  orphan  asylums,  the  govern- 
ment-house, court-house,  mint,  and  prison. 
The  public  walk  called  the  Maliebann,  outside 
the  walls,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
bordered  with  a  triple  row  of  trees.  The  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht  was  founded  in  1636,  and 
has  professors  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics,  medicine,  divinity,  and  law.  It 
has  a  library,  aa  anatomical  theatre,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and 
an  observatory.  The  town  also  possesses  a 
hall  of  paintings,  schools  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
several  valuable  private  libraries  and  other 
collections  of  works  of  art.  Maiif.  Woollen, 
linen,  and  silken  fabrics,  pins,  needles,  and 
muskets.  It  also  contains  salt,  sugar,  bleaching, 
and  tile  works,  with  an  extensive  general 
trade.  Fop.  55,541.  In  1579  the  act  promul- 
gating the  union  of  the  seven  northern  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  their  independence 
of  Spain,  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1713  the 
treaty  of  peace,  commonly  called  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  the  allies  and  the  French,  was 
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completed  here  at  the  residence  of  the  British 
minister. 

Utkeka,  oo-trai'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, in  the  province  of  Seville,  16  miles  S.E. 
from  Seville.  It  has  two  churches,  some  con- 
vents, two  general  hospitals,  one  for  men  and 
the  other  for  women;  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
town-hall,  prison,  bull-ring,  and  cavalry  bar- 
racks, Ifa?//.  Soap,  leather,  and  starch.  The 
town  contains  a  Moorish  castle  and  some 
handsome  fountains,  and  has  some  pleasant 
public  walks  in  the  vicinity.  Fop.  12,712, 
chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  in  tending  cattle  on  the  salt  marshes  of 
Seville. 

Uttoxetek,  iit-tox'-e-ier,  or  oox'-e-ter,  a  mar- 
ket-town of  Kniiland,  in  Staffordshire,  situated 
near  the  river  Dove,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Stafford.  It  is  i 
well  built,  having  a  market-place  in  the  centre,  j 
with  several  streets  branching  from  it.  The  pa-  j 
rish  church  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the  tower  and  ! 
spire,  which  are  together  180  feet  in  height,  ' 
formed  part  of  the  original  structure.  The  town  ' 
also  contains  a  grammar-school  and  several  , 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  There  are  some  iron  | 
works  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  some  j 
hardware  factories,  with  a  trade  in  agricultural  | 
produce.  Fop.  4S47.— It  communicates  with  ^ 
Stafford  by  railway,  and  is  connected  Avith  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  by  a  short  branch  called 
the  Caldon  Canal. 

UxBKiDGE,  ux'-bridj,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the  Colne,  15  miles 
W.  from  London.  It  consists  of  one  broad 
street,  nearly  a  mile  m  lengrth.  The  church  or 
chapel  of  ease  is  a  good  building,  and  near  it  is 
a  very  commodious  market-house.  The  town 
also  contains  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
and  a  literary  and  scientific  institute.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  many  mills,  which  supply 
flour  for  the  metropolis.  Fop.  3236.  It  is  con- 
nected with  London  by  the  Grand  Junction 
■  Canal  and  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

UxBEiDGE,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  40  miles  li'om  Bos- 
ton.  Fop.  2500. 

Uya,  two  small  pasture  islands  belonging  to 
the  Shetlands,  Scotland,  and  lying  off  the  main- 
land of  Shetland.  Their  population  is  very 
small,  and  one  of  them  is  a  principal  ren- 
dezvous for  vessels  engaged  in  the  deep-sea 
fishing. 

UzEL,  oo'-zel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  C6tes-du-Nord,  or  Coasts  ot  the 
North,  16  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Brieuc.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  linen  fabrics  and  thread.  Fop. 
2200. 

UzES,  oo'-zai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  13  miles  N.E.  from  >;imes. 
It  has  a  church,  formerly  a  cathedral,  an  ancient 
castle,  a  communal  college,  and  an  old  episcopal 
palace,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  court- 
house. Manf.  Silk  stockings,  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  and  fine  pasteboard.  It  also  possesses  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.    Fop.  6282. 

UzNACH,  ooz'-nak,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  not  far  from  the  E.  extre- 
mity of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  23  miles  S.W.  from 
St.  Gall.    Fop.  1500. 

UzuN-KEPEi,  oo'-zwi-kep'-re,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Rummili,  or  Roumelia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Erkene,  a  branch  of  the  Maritza,  27 
miles  S.E.  from  Adrianople.  It  has  a  large  fair 
in  October.  Fop.  Not  known. 
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VAAGEif  (East  and  West),  va'-gen,  two  of  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  Norway,  lying  to  the  S.W.  of 
Hindoen,  each  about  30  miles  in  length  and  15 
in  breadth,  the  former  having  about  1500  and 
the  other  2500  inhabitants. 

Vaas,  van,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  Loire,  24 
miles  S.  from  Le  Mans.    Fop.  1873. 

Yadutz,  a  town  of  Germany.    {See  LICHIE^-- 

STEIJf.) 

Vaga,  va'-ga,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
miCnts  of  Vologda  and  Archnngel,  which  enters 
the  Dwina  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Vaigatch,  or  Vaigatz,  vai'-gatch,  an  island 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of 
Vaigatch,  and  from  Nova  Zembla  by  Burrough 
Strait.  Jixt.  95  miles  long  and  about  35  broad. 
Lai.  70°  N.    Lon.  60°  E. 

Vaison,  vai'-saivng,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vaucluse,  near  the  small  river 
Ouveze,  24  miles  N.E.  from  Avignon.  In  its 
vicinity  are  some  ancient  Roman  remains.  Fop, 
3404. 

VAJDA-HrNTAD,  or  EiSENMABKT,  vaj'-do, 
hoon'-yad,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Transyl- 
vania, 39  miles  S.W.  from  Karlsburg.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  the  largest  iron-mines  in 
Transylvania.    Fop.  2000. 

Val,  val,  the  prefix  to  numerous  villages  and 
small  towns  in  Spain. 

Valais,  val'-ai,  a  canton  in  the  S.  of  Switzer- 
land, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Vaud  and  Bern,  on 
the  W.  by  Savoy,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by- 
Piedmont.  Area.  2016  square  miles.  Besc. 
It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  branches  of 
the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  w^hich  inclose  the 
canton  on  the  N.  and  S.  The  Rhone  flows 
through  it  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  passing  through 
one  of  the  largest  and  broadest  valleys  in 
Switzerland.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle.  Fop. 
90,792,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  —  It  holds 
the  twentieth  rank  in  the  Swiss  confederation. 
Under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  it  formed  the 
department  Simplon.  The  capital  is  the  small 
town  of  Sion  or  Sitten,  on  the  Rhone,  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Martigny.    Fop.  3750. 

Valbenoite,  val-he-noW ,  a  parish  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  about 
a  mile  from  St.  Etienne,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Fop.  6000. 

Val  de  peitas,  val  dai  pain'-yas,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  situated  on  the  Jabalon,  33  miles  S.E.  from 
Ciudad  Real.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and 
contains  a  town-house,  several  churches,  and 
some  handsome  public  buildings.  Manf.  Coarse 
earthen  jars,  and  woollen  goods.    Fop.  10,763. 

Valdivia,  val-dic'-i-a,  one  of  the  S.  provinces 
of  Chili,  lying  along  the  sea-coast,  and  having 
the  province  of  Arauco  on  the  N.,  Chiloe  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  on  the  E. 
Area.  About  12,324  square  miles.  Fop.  29,293. 
Lat.  between  39°  and  41°  S.  Lon.  between 
71°  and  74°  W. 

;    Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro\ince. 
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a  small  and  mean-looking  town,  situated  on  the 
river  Valdivia  or  Calle,  210  miles  S.  from  Con- 
ception. It  was  founded  in  the  year  1551,  by 
the  conqueror  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  gave  it 
his  name,  and  obtained  immense  sums  of  gold 
from  the  mines  in  its  vicinity.  In  1590  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Araucanians,  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Spaniards.  It  has 
since  entirely  lost  its  former  importance,  having 
twice  suffered  severely  from  fire,  and  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1837. 
The  harbour  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay, 
formed  by  the  river,  and  is  the  safest,  the 
strongest  from  its  natural  position,  and  the 
most  capacious  of  any  of  the  ports  on  the  coast 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  39°  48'  S. 
Lon.  73°  19'  W. 

VALDuaGiA,  val-doqj'-a,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  22  miles  N.  W.  from  Novarra.  Fop. 
3200. 

Valeggio,  va-lej'-o,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the 
Austrian  crownland  of  Venice,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Verona.   Fop.  4200. 

Valenca-do-Minho,  va-lain'-sa,  a  small  town 
and  fortress  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Minho,  situated  on  the  Minho,  62  miles  N.  from 
Oporto,  immediately  opposite  Tuy  in  Spain. 
Fop.  1800. 

Valen^at,  va-lain'-sai,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre,  situated  on  the 
Nahon,  24 miles  N.W.  from  Chateauroux.  Fop . 
About  3587.  It  was  in  the  chateau  or  castle  of 
this  town  that  Napoleon  I.  retained  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain  a  prisoner  from  1808  to 
1814. 

Valei^ce,  va-lance',  a  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Drome,  situated 
on  the  Rhone,  66  miles  S.  from  Lyon.  It  is 
old,  ill-built,  and  irregular,  and  the  streets  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  building;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  episcopal  palace  is  distinguished  for 
architectural  beauty.  The  case  is  otherwise 
with  the  Gothic  facade  of  an  old  building  in  the 
Kue  Grande,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  style  in  France.  Besides  these 
buildings,  it  has  a  theatre,  a  court-house,  a 
prison,  a  school  of  artillery,  communal  college, 
and  barracks.  Manf.  Silk  and  cotton  goods, 
and  cutlery.  The  town  also  contains  some 
dyeing  establishments,  cotton-printing  works, 
and  docks  for  building  river-boats.  Fop.  18,711. 
The  Rhone  is  crossed  here  by  a  fine  iron  sur> 
pension  bridge. — Also  the  name  of  two  other 
towns  of  France,  neither  with  a  population  above 
3300. 

Valencia,  va-len'-she-ai'^^.  va-len-the'-a),  an 
old  province  in  the  E.  of  Spain,  extending  in 
an  oblong  form  from  N.  to  S.,  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  E.,  Catalonia  and  Aragon 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  and  New  Castile  and 
Murcia  on  the  W.  It  now  forms  the  provinces 
of  Alicante,  Valencia,  and  Castellon.  Area. 
7680  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  in  the 
N.W.,  but  fertile  and  well  watered  in  the  centre, 
with  extensive rice-groundsintheneighbourliood 
of  Lake  Albufera.  Fioers.  TheXucar,the  Segura, 
the  Alcoy,  and  the  Guadalaviar,  are  the 
principal.  Climate.  Generally  mild.  Pro. 
Grapes,  olives,  oranges,  figs,  maize,  wheat, 
wine,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  rice.  Large  herds 
of  cattle  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands,  and  many 
parts  of  the  district  are  covered  with  forests  of 
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valuable  timber.  Minerals.  Salt,  marble,  and 
potter's  clay.    Fop.  1,246,585. 

Valencia,  a  city  in  the  E.  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  situated  3 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  78  miles  N.E.  from 
Alicante,  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  Guadalaviar, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  five  wide  bridges.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  bastions 
and  entered  by  eight  gateways ;  but  its  citadel,, 
built  by  Charles  V.,  is  small,  and  does  not  com- 
mand the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  interior, 
far  from  meriting  the  flattering  epithet  of 
Valencia  la  Bella,  consists  of  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets,  crossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  lanes, 
many  of  which  are  only  cul-de-sacs,  h.a,wmg  an 
outlet  at  one  extremity  only.  Of  the  diff'erent 
public  walks,  the  chief  is  that  called  La  Glo- 
rieta,  which  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  convents,  with  several 
public  buildings,  less  remarkable  for  their 
architectural  beauty  than  for  their  antiquity 
and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are 
decorated.  The  ancient  palace,  called  El  Real, 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  captain-general. 
The  cathedral  is  a  large  but  irregular  Gothic 
building,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  162  feet 
high.  The  other  remarkable  structures  are 
the  bull-ring,  the  casino,  the  court-house  or 
CasaConsistorial,  the  poor-house,  the  theatres. 
The  college  of  Pio  Quinto,  the  convent  called 
the  Carmen,  now  used  as  a  picture  gallery  and 
museum,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  Lonja  de 
Seda,  or  chamber  of  commerce,  a  magnificent 
Gothic  structure  built  in  1482,  the  custom- 
house, the  baths,  and  the  prisons.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme 
court  of  justice.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1209,  and  is  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  has  seventy 
professors,  and  a  library  containing  upwards 
of  15,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  It  has  several  colleges  and  schools, 
and  many  charitable  institutions,  meluding  an 
orphan  asylum  and  a  general  hospital.  Manf. 
Silk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  leather, 
Valencia  tiles  for  flooring,  glass,  artificial 
flowers,  and  paper.  Fop.  145,512.  Lat. 
39°  28'  N.  Lon.  0°  24'  W.  In  1811  it  was 
attacked  by  Suchet,  and  after  a  vigorous  siege 
and  bombardment,  it  surrendered  in  Januarv 
1812. 

Valencia,  or  Tacakagtja,  Lake  of,  a  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  in  the 
departments  of  Caracas  and  Valencia.  JExf, 
28  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6 
miles.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and  lies  about  5 
miles  E.  from  a  city  of  the  same  name,  in  a  val- 
ley surrounded  with  mountains.  It  contains 
many  islands,  and  receives  the  river  Aragua. 

Valencia,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  South  Ame- 
rica, the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Valencia, 
situated  about  80  miles  S.W.  from  Caracas.  The 
houses  are  in  general  low  and  plain  in  appear- 
ance, seldom  exceeding  one  storey  in  height; 
some  of  the  streets,  however,  are  broad  and  well 
built.  The  parish  church,  and  a  handsome 
square  in  which  it  stands,  form  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  city.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  provisions,  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  agricultural  district.  Fop.  16,000. 
Valencia,  with  the  towns  of  Victoria  and  Bar- 
quisimeto,  suftered  very  much  from  the  earth- 
quake which  overthrew  Caracas,  La  Guayra, 
Merida,  and  several  villages  of  Venezuela,  in 
March,  1812. 
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Valencia,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  S.E.  of  New  Mexico.   Fop,  15,000. 

Valen-cia  de  Alcantaka,  a  small  but 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  in  the  province  of  Caceres,  situated  on  the 
river  Aird,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  48  miles 
W.  from  Caceres.  The  town  is  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  has  a  citadel,  barracks,  two  churches, 
a  town-hall,  market-place,  hospital,  some 
schools,  and  an  alameda  or  public  walk.  Manf. 
Coarse  linen  goods,  leather,  and  hats.  Fojp. 
6000. 

Valencia  del  Ventoso,  dail  ven-td-so,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  in  the  province 
of  Badajoz,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz.  Mavf. 
Linen  goods  and  sackings.   Fop.  3000. 

Valenciennes,  va-lan'-se-euy  a  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  or 
North,  situated  on  the  Scheldt  or  Escaut,  28 
miles  S.E.  from  Lille.  It  is  circular  in  form, 
but  very  irregularly  built,  its  streets  being  for 
the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
church  of  St.  Gery,  the  town-hall,  the  military 
hospitals  and  barracks,  the  museum,  the 
theatre,  and  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
are  the  principal  public  buildings.  It  also  con- 
tains a  communal  college,  a  custom-house,  and 
an  arsenal.  Mayif.  Lace  of  great  fineness  and 
beauty,  cambric,  gauze,  linen  goods,  beet-root 
sugar,  toys,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Fop. 
24),966.  It  was  often  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  French  revolutionary  w£ir.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Froissart,  the  historian. 

Valentia,  or  Kenmore,  va-len'-she-ay  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  lying  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  the  S.  of  the  entrance  to  Dingle 
Eay,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Kerry.  JExt. 
7  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  2  miles. 
Lat.  51°  55'  N.  Lon.  10°  20'  W.  The  Atlantic 
Submarine  Electric  Telegraph,  designed  to  com- 
municate with  America,  was  first  laid  between 
this  place  and  Newfoundland  in  1858. 

Valenza,  va-lain-tza,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  7  miles  N.  from  Alessandria,  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Po.  It  contains 
several  churches,  a  court-house,  a  college,  and 
two  hospitals.  Mavf.  Soap,  woollen  cloth,  and 
leather.   Fop.  9612. 

Valeey,  St.,  val'-e-re,  a  seaport  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  situated  on 
the  Somme,  near  its  mouth,  36  miles  N.W. 
from  Amiens.  Its  harbour  is  safe  and  commo- 
dious, and  it  contains  a  church,  a  school  of 
navigation,  salt-magazines,  rope-walks,  and 
docks  for  building  small  vessels.  Fop.  3750. 
William  the  Conqueror  sailed  from  St.  Valery 
to  invade  England  in  1066. 

Valeey  en  Caux,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the 
shores  of  the  English  Channel,  34  miles  N.W. 
from  Eouen.  Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  goods. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  trade  in  timber,  wine, 
and  brandy.  Coasting  vessels  are  built  here, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
cod.'herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Fop.  4710. 

Valetta,  or  Valletta,  La,  va-let'-ta,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  standing  on  its 
N.E.  coast,  with  a  fine  harbour  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  peninsula,  on  which  a  great  part 
of  the  town  is  built.  It  consists  of  four  parts, 
which  are  distinguished  by  particular  names. 
1.  Citta  Nuova,  or  La  Valetta,  properly  so 
called,  built  in  1566,  on  the  peninsula  or  tongue 
of  land  already  mentioned.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  strong  defensive  works,  and,  besides 
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these,  it  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  forts 
Ricasoli  and  Tigue  at  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  2.  Citta  Vittoriosa,  situated  on 
a  small  tongue  of  land  between  two  inlets  of  Iho 
harbour  on  the  S.  side,  with  fort  St.  Angelo  at 
its  extremity.  3.  Sanglea,  also  situated  on  a 
peninsula  similarly  formed,  to  the  W.  of  Citta 
Vittoriosa,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  arm  of 
the  harbour.  4.  Burmola,  a  small  place,  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  Sanglea,  and  surrounded  by 
Cottonera,  an  open  piece  of  ground  semicircu- 
lar in  form,  and  encircled  by  a  double  chain  of 
fortifications.  The  suburb  of  Floriana  lies  to 
the  S.W.  of  Valetta  proper,  defended  by  strong 
outworks  and  the  Floriana  hornwork,  while  fort 
St.  Manuel  stands  on  an  island  in  the  lesser  or 
N.W.  harbour,  on  which  the  lazaretto  is  also 
built.  The  situation  of  La  Valetta  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world :  the  appearance  of  the  town 
from  the  sea  is  beautiful,  and  that  of  the  inte- 
rior is  equal  to  it  in  every  respect.  The  streets 
are  regular,  and  well  paved  with  lava;  and  the 
quays  and  other  pubUc  places  contain  large, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  elegant  buildings.  The 
principal  are  the  palace,  or  residence  of  the 
grand  master,  now  occupied  by  the  governor 
of  the  island ;  the  house  in  which  the  knights  of 
the  seven  different  nations  composing  the  order 
of  Malta  had  their  respective  halls  of  meeting, 
magnificently  furnished,  and  possessing  a  fine 
armoury  and  gallery,  containing  portraits  of 
many  of  the  grand  masters  and  knights  of 
Malta ;  the  town-house,  the  court-house,  where 
the  courts  of  justice  are  held;  the  arsenal,  and 
a  building  situated  in  Citta  Vittoriosa,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Inquisition;  the  cathedral,  the 
public  museum  and  library  of  60,000  volumes  ; 
an  exchange,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and  several 
churches,  besides  the  English  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Paul,  built  by  the  late  Queen  Adelaide, 
the  consort  of  King  William  IV.,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000^.  The  town  also  contains  a  university, 
and  it  is  the  residence  of  all  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  island.  Charitable  institu- 
tions, both  civil  and  military,  connected  as  they 
were  with  the  objects  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
were  long  on  a  liberal  footing  at  La  Valetta. 
The  hospital  of  St.  John  afforded  accom- 
modation for  nearly  500  patients.  But  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  this  institution  were 
seized  by  the  French,  and  the  building  was 
afterwards  given  by  the  British  government  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  civil  staff. 
There  are  also  hospitals  for  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  one  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  women. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  aque- 
duct Vignacourt.  La  Valetta  is,  from  its  excel- 
lent harbour,  of  great  importance  as  a  naval 
station  and  a  commercial  town.  The  "  Great. 
Harbour,"  on  the  S.E.  side  of  La  Valetta,  is  one 
of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world.  This  beautiful 
basin  is  divided  into  five  distinct  ports,  all 
equally  safe,  and  each  capable  of  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels.  The  entrance 
is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  com- 
manded on  either  side  by  strong  batteries,  as  it 
has  been  said  above.  The  harbour  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  called  Marsa  Musceit,  would 
be  highly  prized  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  used  here  for  fislung-vessels  and  ships 
performing  quarantine.  The  fortifications  of 
the  town  are  of  extraordinary  strength.  Tho 
trade  is  very  considerable,  as  the  town  serves  as 
an  intermediate  depot  for  the  produce  of  the 
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Ionian  Isles  and  the  Levant.  There  is,  in  La 
Sanglea,  a  royal  dockyard,  and  several  private 
firms  have  docks  for  shipbuilding.  Fop.  With 
suburbs,  53,000.  Lat.  35°  53'  JNJ'.  Lon.  14'  31' 
E.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1798,  and 
taken  by  the  British  in  1801. 

Valgoege,  vul-gorje,  a  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  27 
miles  S.W.  from  Privas.    Pop.  1230. 

Valguaknera,  val-gar-nai'-ra,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  23  miles  W.  from  Catania. 
Fop.  5500. 

Valki,  or  Walki,  val'-ke,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Donetz,  24  miles  S.W.  from 
Kharkov.  It  contains  five  churches,  and  has 
some  distilleries,   Fojj.  9000. 

Valladolid,  val' -la-do-lid',  (Sp.  val'-va-do- 
leed'),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of  Spain, 
in  Leon,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Pisuerga,  103  miles  N.W. 
from  Madrid.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of  great 
importance,  but  now  its  ancient  splendour  is 
only  faintly  indicated  by  the  decayed  edifices 
and  palaces  with  which  it  abounds.  The  streets 
are  dirty,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins. 
It  has,  however,  two  squares,  one  of  which,  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  contains  some  good  buildings. 
There  are  some  beautiful  public  walks  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pisuerga  and  its  tributary  the 
Esqueva,  which  flows  through  the  city.  Amongst 
the  public  buildings  are  a  town-house,  court- 
house, a  museum,  formerly  tho  college  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  palace  built  by  Philip  III., 
barracks,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  baths, 
a  college  for  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland,  a 
bull-ring,  and  several  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  including  asylums  for  orphans  and 
lunatics.  The  cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II., 
has  never  been  finished.  The  church  and  monas- 
tery of  San  Benito  is  a  handsome  building,  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Paul  exhibits  some  exqui- 
site specimens  of  carving  in  stone  on  its 
principal  facade,  and  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings. The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  is 
entered  by  four  gates  :  the  river  is  crossed  here 
"by  one  large  bridge,  and  a  number  of  small  ones : 
there  are  sixteen  churches,  and  several  convents 
and  hospitals.  It  has,  also,  a  university,  which 
is  chiefly  distinguished  for  jurisprudence,  and 
well  attended.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  captain- 
general,  and  is  an  episcopal  see  subject  to  that 
of  Toledo.  Manf.  Silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
stufl's,  perfumery,  jewellery,  hats,  paper, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  trade  in  white  wines,  madder,  and 
olives,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
39,519.    Columbus  died  here  in  1506. 

Valladolid,  or  Moeelta,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan,  situated 
in  a  fine  valley,  near  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Patz- 
cuaro,  125  miles  W.  from  Mexico.  It  contains 
a  fine  cathedral  and  a  town-house,  and  several 
handsome  houses  belonging  to  wealthy  Mexican 
families.  Fop.  25,000.  Iturbide,  who  was  made 
emperor  of  Mexico  in  1822,  was  born  here. 

Valladolid,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Yucatan,  110  miles  E.  from  Merida.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral  and  a  town- 
house.  Fop.  5000.  The  suburbs  of  this  place 
consist  merely  of  mud  huts  peopled  by  Indians. 

Vallata,  val-la-ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Ariano.    Fop.  3500. 

Vallendar,  val4en'-dar,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
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Prussia,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Coblentz,  3  miles  N.  from  Coblentz. 
Manf.  Leather,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 
Fop.  3135. 

Vallengin,  val-lain'-zha,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Neulchatel,  situated  in  the 
Val  de  Ruz,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Neufchatel. 
Fop.  Of  town,  500  ;  of  district,  7000. 

Valleb.vugue,  val'-rog,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  situated  on  the 
Herault,  40  miles  N.W.  from  Nimes.  Manf, 
Silk  twist  and  hardware.    Fop.  4000. 

Vallet,  val'-lai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Nantes.  It  has  a  trade  in  excellent  v/ine  manu- 
factured in  the  surrounding  district.  Fop. 
G476. 

Valletta,  La.    (>S'ee,VALETTA,  La.) 

Valliee,  St.,  val-le'-ai,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  villages  of  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3100. 

Vallievo,  val-h'-co,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Servia,  45  miles  S.W.  from  Belgrade. 
Fop.  1600. 

Vallow,  vaV-lawng,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  and  towns  of  France,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3000. 

Vallobbe,  val'-lorb,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  Vaud,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Lau- 
sanne. Manf.  Clocks,  watches,  and  cutlery. 
Fop.  1676. 

Valls,  vaU,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  in 
the  province  of  Tarragona,  standing  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Francoli,  9  miles  N.  from  Tarra- 
gona. It  has  a  church,  a  town-house,  a  hos- 
pital, and  several  schools.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  silk  twist,  bricks,  tiles,  earthen- 
ware, leather,  and  soap.  There  are,  also,  some 
brandy-distilleries,  dye  works,  and  oil  and  flour 
mills  in  the  town.  Fop.  12,655. — The  French 
defeated  the  Spaniards  here,  in  1809;  but  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  defeated  in  1811,  by  some 
Spanish  troops  under  Sarsfield. 

Valmt,  val'me,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne,  5  miles  from  St. 
Menehould.   Pojo.  444. — In  1792  the  Prussians  ^ 
were  defeated  here  by  the  French  under  Du- 
mouriez. 

Valognes,  va'-lone,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Manche,  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
small  river  Merderet,  11  miles  S.E.  from  Cher- 
bourg. It  contains  a  hospital,  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  and  some  churches. 
Marif.  Gloves,  lace,  and  earthenware.  Fop. 
5812. 

Valouk.    {See  Avlona.) 

Valpaeaiso,  val-pa-ri'-so,  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Chili,  S.  America,  situated  on  a  bay  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  65  miles  N.W.  from 
Santiago.  It  was  formerly  a  very  small  village; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  the  excellence  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  defended  by  forts,  drew  many 
foreign  vessels  to  it,  and  merchants  began  to 
settle  there,  and  build  houses  and  warehouses, 
since  v/hich  it  has  gradually  increased.  The 
town  stands  on  a  steep  declivity,  and  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  are  surrounded  with  verandahs. 
It  has  a  custom-house,  and  several  churches 
and  public  buildings.  The  residences  of  the 
principal  merchants  are  in  the  suburb  Almen- 
dral,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  heights  above 
the  town.  It  monopolizes  most  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Chili,  and  exports  wheat,  tallow,  hides, 
copper,  gold,  indigo,  'wool,  and  drugs.  Its 
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imports  consist  of  European  manufactured 
goods.  A  g-reat  number  of  coasting  vessels 
belong-  to  the  port.  Fop.  75,000.  Lat.  33^1' 
S.    Lon.  71°  41'  W. 

Valeeas,  val-rai'-a,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  Vaucluse,  32  miles  N.E.  from  Avig- 
non. Manf.  Leather  and  silk.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  madder, 
raised  in  the  surrounding  district.   Fop.  4901. 

Valstag]S"A,  val-stan'-ya,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Venice,  situated  on  the  Brcnta, 
23  miles  N.E.  from  Vicenza.  Manf.  Tyrolese 
hats ;  the  town  also  possesses  a  trade  in  char- 
coal. -  Fop.  2200. 

Valteliwe,  val-ie-leen' ,  a  lordship  of  Italy, 
in  the  N.  of  Lombardy,  which  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  delegation  or  district  of 
JSondrio.  Its  chief  towns  are  Sondrio,  Chia- 
venna,  Bormio,  and  Tirano.  Area.  1250  square 
miles.  It  consists  of  a  long  and  beautiful  valley, 
traversed  by  the  Adda. 

Valverde,  val-vair'-dai,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  5500. 

Van,  van,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of 
the  same  name,  and  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Lake  Van,  140  miles  S.E.  from  Erzeroum.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  good  wall  and  a  deep  ditch, 
and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  It  has  a  citadel 
which  stands  on  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  it  contains  some 
Armenian  churches,  mosques,  baths,  and  cara- 
vanserais, besides  some  remains  of  ancient  struc- 
tures attributed  to  Semiramis.  There  are  some 
curious  inscriptions  cut  on  the  rocks  on  which 
the  citadel  is  built.  The  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  town  con- 
tains several  good  houses.  It  is  said  that  above 
600  looms  are  constantly  employed  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods  for  the  Persian  market. 
Fop.  Variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  50,000. 
—The  Pachalic  consists  of  an  elevated  table- 
land encompassed  by  precipitous  mountains,  its 
centre  being  occupied  by  Lake  Van.  A^^ea, 
12.000  square  miles.  It  produces  corn,  fruit, 
wine,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  gall-nuts,  cotton, 
honey,  and  manna.  Its  pastures  are  good,  and 
large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  agricultural  districts.  Fop.  Not 
known.  Lat.  between  37°  and  39°  30'  N.  Lon. 
between  42°  20'  and  44°  30'  E.  The  Lake  has 
an  extreme  length  of  78  miles  from  N.E.  to  S,  W., 
and  a  breadth  of  35  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Area. 
About  1750  square  miles.  It  is  a  salt  lake, 
and  contains  great  quantities  of  fish.  Its  N.E. 
arm  is  called  Lake  Arjish. 

VAT!f  BuREjf,  hu'-ren,  the  name  of  several 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Michigan. 
Area.  633  square  miles.  Fop.  15,224.-2.  In 
Iowa.  Area.  450  square  miles.  Fop.  17,000. — 
3.  In  Arkansas.  Fop.  5300. — Also  the  name  of 
several  townships. 

Vancouvee,  or  Quadra  akd  Vancottver, 
Island,  t;au-.?roo'-?;er,  an  island  of  British  N. 
America,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
(iulf  of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
l^xt.  280  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  50  miles.  Area.  About  14,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
numerous  harbours  on  its  W.  coast,  and  Nootka 
Sound,  lying  between  Nootka  Island  and  the 
mainlaind  of  Vancouver  Island.  Coal  has  been 
discovered  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island.  Fop. 
Uncertain  ;  perhaps  20,000,  living  for  the  most 
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part  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Lat.  between  48° 
20'  and  51°  N.  Lon.  between  123°  15'  and  128° 
30'  W.  A  lease  of  this  island  for  ten  years  was 
granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1849, 
and  the  Company  subsequently  caused  the  settle- 
ment of  Victoria  to  be  made  at  tlie  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  the  island.  In  1859  the  government 
refused  to  renew  the  lease,  and  the  colony  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  crown. 

Vanderburg,  van'-der-herg,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Indiana.  Area.  240  square 
miles.   Fop.  20,552. 

Van  Diemen,  Cape,  the  N.W.  headland  of 
Melville  Island,  N.  Australia.  Lat.  11°  8'  S. 
Lo7i.  130°  15'  E. 

Van  Piemen's  Land.    {See  Tasmania.) 

Vanikoeo,  or  Pitt  Island,  va'-ne-ko'-ro,  one 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  situated  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean, in  lat.  11°  35' S.,  lon.\m°  46' E. 
La  Perouse  was  wrecked  on  this  island  and 
lost,  in  1788. 

Vannes,  va7i,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment Morbihan,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
studded  with  islets,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of 
Rennes.  Its  houses  are  old-fashioned,  and  its 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  dark  and  narrow. 
The  only  public  buildings  of  importance  are  the 
cathedral,  an  old  tower,  the  only  rem.ains  of  a 
castle  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  prefect's  hotel,  the  barracks,  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  the  churches.  It  contains  several 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  a 
school  of  navigation,  a  college,  and  a  public 
library.  It  has  a  pleasant  promenade  called  the 
Cours  de  la  Garonne,  and  another  by  the  side  of 
the  harbour.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
cotton,  lace,  iron  goods,  paper,  and  leather. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  it  has  a  brisk 
coasting  trade.  Fop.  14,564.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  was  entered  by  six  gate- 
ways, two  of  which  have  been  removed. 

Vansittaet  Bay,  van- sit' -tart,  a  bay  lying  to 
the  E.  of  Admiralty  Gulf,  in  N.W.  Australia. 
Lat.  14°  S.    Lon.  126°  18'  E. 

Vae,  var,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  5  miles  from  Antibes. 

Var,  a  department  of  France,  in  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  bounded  by  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  on  the  E.,  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  by  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps  on  the  N.,  and  by  that  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Khone  on  the  W.  Area.  2790 
square  miles.  I>esc.  Mountainous ;  and,  in 
general,  rugged  and  uneven,  the  only  extensive 
levels  being  along  the  coast.  It  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements,  named  after  their 
chief  towns,  Draguinan,  Brignoles,  Grasse, 
and  Toulon.  Draguinan  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  department.  Fivers.  The  Var,  Ver- 
don,  and  Argens,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  Climate.  This  varies  according  to 
elevation.  Fro.  Corn,  lemons,  oranges,  olive- 
oil,  dried  fruits,  cork,  and  silk,  which  form  the 
principal  exports.  Manf.  Soap,  paper,  leather, 
coarse  woollen  goods,  earthenware,  and  articles 
in  marble.    Fop.  315,526. 

Varades,  va-rad',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Lou-e,  28  miles  N.E. 
from  Nantes.  Fop.  336S.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  to  Tours. 

Varallo,  va-ral'-lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, 28  miles  N.W.  fromNovara,  Manf,  lion 
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and  copper  wares.  Fop.  3228.  Not  far  from  it  is 
a  hill  called  the  Sacro  3£onte,  on  which  is  an 
eleg-ant  church  with  48  oratories. 

Vakazze,  or  Varazzio,  va-rat' -sai,  a  market- 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  16 
miles  S.W.  from  Genoa.  Shipbuilding-  is  carried 
on  here  to  a  great  extent.   Fop.  8263. 

Vakennes,  va-ren',  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes,  towns,  and  villages  of  France,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

Varese,  va-rai'-sai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  13  miles  W.  from  Como.  Manf.  Princi- 
pally silk.   Fop.  8500. 

Vaeese,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  situated  near  the  Apennines, 
and  22  miles  N.W.  from  Spezzia.    Fop.  2000. 

Vaiiijntas,  va-re'-nas,  a  town  of  S.  America,  in 
Venezuela,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  55  miles  S.E.  from  Truxillo.  It  has  a 
church,  a  hospital,  and  an  active  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  dis- 
trict.   Fop.  About  7500. 

Vaena,  var'-na,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bulgaria,  at  the  N,  side  of  an  inlet  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Varna,  or 
Paravati,  50  miles  S.E.  from  Shumla,  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates. 
It  is  also  defended  by  an  old  castle,  with  massive 
towers  and  some  detached  batteries,  and  con- 
tains a  few  mosques  and  some  Greek' churches. 
Its  harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  and 
might  be  considerably  extended  if  the  channel 
which  connects  the  Lake  of  Devna,  lying  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  with  the  Black  Sea,  were 
deepened  to  allow  ships  of  considerable  tonnage 
to  enter  the  lake.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
eggs,  and  poultry.  Fojj.  25,000.  The  Turks 
defeated  the  Hungarians  at  this  place  in  1444 ; 
and,  in  1828,  the  Russians  took  the  town  after 
a  siege  of  three  months.  In  1854  the  allied 
British  and  French  armies,  which  had  been 
encamped  near  the  town  for  some  months, 
sailed  hence  for  the  Crimea. 

Vaenitza,  var-nit'-za,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  Bessarabia,  4  miles  N.  from  Bender. 
Fop.  Not  known.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
retreated  to  this  town  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pultawa. 

Vaes,  var,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente,  8  miles  N.  from  Angou- 
leme.    Fop.  1903. 

Vaesovie,  var-so'-ve,  the  French  name  for 
Warsaw. 

Vaezt,  var'-ze,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nievre,  27  miles  N.E.  from 
Nevers.  Manf.  Linen  goods,  earthenware,  and 
leather.    Fop.  3500, 

Vasa,  va'-sa,  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  Finland, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  180  miles  N.W, 
from  Abo.  Foj).  3000.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Vasaehelt,  var-sar-hel'-le,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Torna,  24 
miles  N.W.  from  Veszprim.  Foj^.  25,000,  chiefly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  vine  and  raising 
tobacco. — Another,  on  Lake  Hodos,  15  miles 
N.E.  from  Szegedin.  Fop.  27,000,  similarly 
engaged, 

Vasaehelt,  Maeos  Vasarhely,  or  Neu- 
MAEKT,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania, 
situated  on  the  Maros,  40  miles  S.E.  from 
Klausenburg.  It  has  some  churches,  a  museum 
of  minerals,  a  public  library,  a  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium,  and  a  Protestant  college.  Fop. 
10,000. 
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Vassy,  vas'-se,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  29  miles  N.W. 
from  Chauraont,  Fop.  2927. — It  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
residing  there  in  1562,  by  order  of  the  duke  ot 
Guise. 

Vasto,  or  Vasto  d'Ammone,  vas'-to,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Citra,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  31 
miles  S.E.  from  Chieti.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  market-square,  two  churches, 
several  convents,  a  palace,  and  some  hospitals. 
Manf.  Silks,  woollen  fabrics,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  12,367. 

Vatan,  va'-ta,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  20  miles  N.E.  from 
Chateauroux.   Fop.  3047. 

Vateesay,  or  Watersay,  waw'-ter-sa,  an 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Barra,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  sound.  Ext.  3  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  2  miles.   Fop.  70. 

Vathi,  va'-te,  a  seaport  of  Ithaca,  or  Theaki, 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ithaca,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Dexia,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Molo. 
Fop.  2500. 

Vatht,  a  town  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island 
ofSamos.    Fop.  2400. 

Vaucluse,  vo'-ldoose,  a  department  in  the 
S.E.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  N.  by 
that  of  the  Drome,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Gard. 
Area.  1370  square  miles.  Bese.  Hilly  and 
mountainous  in  the  N.E.,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  branches  of  the  Alps.  It  is  divided  into  four 
arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Avignon,  Carpentras,  Apt,  and  Orange.  Avignon 
is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Hiverti, 
The  principal  are  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance. 
Fro,  Corn;  but  the  soil  is  not  generally  fertile. 
The  other  products  are  wine,  almonds,  and  other 
fruits ;  silk,  madder,  saffron,  and  aromatic 
seeds.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands,  and 
silkworms  are  kept  in  great  numbers  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Manf.  Silk  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  confectionery,  perfumery,  glass,  and 
printing  types.  Fop.  268,255.— The^FoxTAiNE 
DE  Vaucltjse,  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Petrarch,  is  a  village  and  fountain  16  miles  E. 
from  Avignon.  It  derives  its  celebrity  mostly 
from  having  been  the  residence  of  Petrarch. 

Vaucouleues,  iJo'-A:oo-Z2^r,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  situated  on  the 
Meuse,  25  miles  S.E.  from  Bar-le-Duc.  Manf, 
Cotton  goods  and  hosiery.  Fop.  2720. — Claude 
de  L'Isle,  the  geographer,  was  born  here. 

Vaud,  vo,  a  canton  in  the  W.  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  France,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Valais,  and  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  Ij  the  cantons  of  Neufchatel,  Bern, 
and  Friburg.  Area.  1185  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  is,  in  general,  less  mountainous  than  other 
parts  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  beautiful 
valleys  and  plains,  separated  by  small  ranges  of 
low  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  well  cultivated. 
In  the  N.W,  it  is  covered  with  branches  of  the 
Juva,  and  on  the  S,E.  with  those  of  the  Alps. 
The  valleys  and  plains  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  whilst  tlie  vine  is  grown  on  the 
hills,  liivcrs.  The  Upper  Rhone,  the  Orbe,  the 
Venoge,  and  the  Broye.  Lakes.  Joux,  and  j 
parts  of  Morat  and  Neufchatel,  Fro.  Corn, 
wine,  and  fruit :  the  inhabitants,  however,  are  j 
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chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  The  horses  bred  in  this 
canton  are  good,  and  the  best  vineyards  in 
Switzerland  arc  in  this  district.  Minerals. 
Marble,  coal,  sulphur,  with  a  few  metals.  Salt 
is  obtained  from  the  springs  of  Eex.  Manf. 
Unimportant,  chiefly  watches,  clocks,  and  cut- 
lery. Fop.  213,157,  nearly  all  Protestants.  It 
holds  the  19th  place  in  the  Swiss  confederation. 

Vatjgiraed,  vo-zhe'-rar,  a  town  of  France, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  and  now  forming  a  S. 
suburb  of  Paris,  being  within  its  fortifications. 
JPop.  13,000. 

Vauvert,  vo'-vair,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
JS^imes.  Manf.  Silk  goods,  hosiery,  and  brandy. 
JPop.  4758. 

Vauxhall,  voz'-hawV,  a  suburb  of  London,  in 
the  parish  of  Lambeth,  county  of  Surrey,  about 
2  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It 
contains  extensive  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
stoneware,  candles,  patent  shot,  and  several 
distilleries.  The  celebrated  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  v/ere  done  away  with  in  1860,  were  in 
this  part  of  London.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
London  and  South- Western  Kailway. 

Vavao,  va'-va-o,  a  coral  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  forming  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  It 
is  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Fop.  5000.  Lat. 
18°  39'  S.   Lon.  174°  W. 

Vecht,  vekt,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which 
separates  from  that  river  near  Utrecht,  and 
falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  Muiden  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland. 

Vecht,  a  river  of  Holland  and  Prussian  West- 
phalia, which  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  Gene- 
muidenin  the  province  of  Overyssel,  after  a 
course  of  90  miles. 

Veendam,  vain'-dam,  a  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,  15  miles  S.E.  from 
Groningen.   Fop.  5000. 

Veenendaal,  vai'-nen-dal,  a  village  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Arnheim.  Po;?.  4000.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Amsterdam  and  Arnheim  Railway. 

Veer,  (in  English  Campvere),  vair,  a  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  8  miles  N.E. 
from  Flushing.  It  has  a  good  arsenal  and  a 
town-house.   Fop.  1100. 

Veerumgaum,  ve'-room-gawn,  a  town  of 
British  India,  in  the  province  of  Ahmedabad, 
a  district  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  40  miles  N.W.  from 
Ahmedadab.   Fop.  17,000. 

Vega,  La,  vai-ga,  a  town  and  bishopric  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island  of  Hayti 
or  Hispaniola,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yuna, 
which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Samana,  about 
48  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Domingo.  It  stands 
near  the  site  of  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  founded  by  Columbus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1564. 

Vegee,  or  Bejer  de  la  Fronteea,  vair'- 
zhair,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  Laguna  de  la 
Janda,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  the 
river  Barbate,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Cadiz,  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics  and  sacking.   Fojx  8500. 

Veglia,  vail' -y a,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  in  the 
kingdom  of  lUyria,  now  belonging  to  Austria, 
and  included  in  the  crownland  of  Croatia.  It  has 
the  island  of  Cherso  on  the  S.W.  F^xt.  24  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  8  miles.  Besc, 
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Mountainous  and  sterile  in  the  E.  and  N.,  but 
elsewhere  it  is  generally  fertile,  with  excellent 
pasture  lands,  and  districts  covered  with  fine 
timber.  Fro.  Wine,  silks,  fruits,  timber,  and 
cattle.  Minerals.  Marble  and  salt.  Fop. 
17,000.— Veglia,  the  capital  town,  stands  on  its 
S.W.  side,  and  has  a  small  harbour,  defended  by 
a  castle.    Fop.  1280. 

Velez  Blanco,  vai'-laith,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  (52  miles 
N.E.  from  Almeria.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  surrounding  agricultural 
district.   Fop.  7600. 

Velez,  Penon"  de,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Africa,  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  near  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  on  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Ceuta.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Velez  Rubio,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  Almeria,  59  miles  N.PJ.  frorn 
Almeria.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has 
a  handsome  church,  a  town-hall,  a  hospital,  and 
a  college.  There  are  some  chalybeate  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Manf.  Woollen  goods. 
Fop.  11,000. 

Velez  Malaga,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
in  the  province  of  Malaga,  situated  on  the  river 
Velez,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Malaga,  It  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  high  hill,  amidst  vineyards  and 
plantations,  and  contahis  some  churches,  a  town- 
house,  a  custom-house,  an  asylum  for  foundlings, 
a  hospital,  and  some  schools.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  fruit  and  oil.   Fop.  12,523. 

Veliki  Litki,  vel'-e-ke  loo'-ke,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
about  130  miles  S.E.  from  Pskov.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  schools.  Manf.  Leather. 
Fop.  4000. 

Veliki-Ustiug.    {See  Ustiug.) 

Velino,  Monte,  vai-le'-no,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  11  miles  S. 
from  Aquila,  8210  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Velish,  vel'-ish,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  situated  on  the 
Dwina,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Vitepsk.  It  contains 
several  churches,  a  citadel,  and  a  synagogue, 
and  has  an  export  trade  in  hemp,  corn,  and 
linseed  to  Riga.  Fop.  7000,— This  place,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Russians  in  1536,  was  taken 
by  the  Poles  in  1580,  but  in  1772  it  again  reverted 
to  Russia. 

Velleia,  veV-lai-a,  a  buried  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  18  miles  from  Piacenza, 
discovered  in  1760.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  by  the  crumbling  of  an  adjacent  moun- 
tain about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 

Velletri,  vel-lai'-tre,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Papal  States,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Rome.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  detached  buildings  which  are  well 
worthy  of  notice ;  such  as  the  Palazzo  Ginetti, 
with  its  elegant  facade,  and  the  Palazzo  Borgia. 
The  museum  and  picture  gallery  which  formerly 
adorned  the  Palazzo  Borgia  is  now  in  Naples. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  some  churches,  a 
spacious  square  adorned  with  fountains,  and  a 
statue  of  Pope  Urban  VII.  Fop.  12,000.— 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  born  here,  63  B.C. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  legation  of  Velletri. 

Vellore.  vel-lor,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
situated  on  the  river  Palar,  80  miles  S.W.  from 
Madras,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
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It  is  very  strong-ly  fortified.  After  the  capture 
of  Sering-apatam,  in  1799,  Vellore  was  fixed  on 
for  the  place  of  confinement  or  residence  of 
the  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  In  July,  1806,  a 
very  serious  mutiny  took  place  among-  the  g-ar- 
rison,  composed  principally  of  native  troops. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy.  Fop.  Unknown,  but 
large.    Lat.  12°  55'        Lon.  79°  23'  E. 

Veluchi,  Moun"t,  vai-loo'-Jce,  the  chief  sum- 
rait  of  Mount  CEta,  in  Greece,  7658  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Venacher,  or  Vewnachab,  Loch,  ven'-yia- 
Tear,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  3  miles 
S.E.  from  Callander,  It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Teith,  and  is  about  4  miles  in  length  and  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

Venaissin",  ven'-ais-sd,  an  old  province  of 
France,  on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Provence  and  Dauphiny.  It  formed  an  appa- 
nage of  the  Papal  States  from  1274  to  1791, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  France.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

VEifANGO,  ve-ndn'-go,  a  county  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States.  Area.  692 
square  miles.  Fop.  25,043. — Also  the  name  of 
several  small  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Vewce,  vdnce,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Nice.  Manf.  Leather.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  trade  in  fruit  and  oil.   Fop.  2719. 

Vendee,  van'-dai,  a  maritime  department  in 
the  VV.  of  France,  comprising-  a  part  of  the  old 
French  province  of  Poitou,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  departments  of  the  Lower  Loire  and 
Maine-and- Loire,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  department  of  the  Charente.  Area. 
2600  square  miles.  Desc.  Its  surface  is  almost 
entirely  level,  and  it  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  wood,  while  an- 
other consists  of  a  rich  and  open  plain,  and  the 
third,  lying-  along  the  coast,  of  marsh  land  of 
great  fertility.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Two  Sevres,  the  Vendee,  and  the  Ausance,  but 
the  N.W.  and  W.  parts  of  the  department  are 
drained  by  small  canals  and  ditches.  It  is 
divided  into  three  arrondissements,  named  after 
their  chief  towns,  Napoleon- Ville,  Fontenai, 
and  Les  Sables  d'Olonne.  Napoleon- Ville,  for- 
merly Napoleon- Vendee,  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  department.  Fro.  More  corn  and  wine 
are  raised  than  are  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  other  products  are  flax,  hemp, 
wool;  and  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  Paris 
market.  Manf.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  paper,  leather,  and  beetroot  sugar  ; 
but  generally  on  a  small  scale,  and  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Minerals.  Coal,  and  a  few 
metals.  Fop.  395,695.— The  Vendean  chiefs 
vigorously  resisted  the  armies  of  the  French 
republic  from  1793  to  1800,  when  Cadoudal 
submitted  to  Napoleon. — Also  a  River  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  department,  and  which 
rises  in  the  forest  of  Chantemarle,  and  after  a 
course  of  48  miles,  joins  the  Sevre-Niortaise  a 
little  above  Marans. 

Venden,  or  Wentden,  ven-den,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  Livonia,  situated  on  the 
Aa,  55  miles  N.E.  from  Jtiga.  Fop.  2000.— 
This  place  was  once  a  residence  of  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order. 

Vendome,  vdn'-dome,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loir-and-Cher,  situated 
on  the  Loir,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Blois.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  a  hospital,  the  remains 
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of  a  magnificent  castle,  which  once  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Vendome ;  barracks,  theatre,  a  corn 
market,  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  a 
college,  and  public  baths.  Manf.  Coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  woollen  goods,  leather,  paper,  hosiery, 
and  gloves.   Fop.  9356. 

Vendotena,  ven-do-tai'-na,  a  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  37  miles  W.  from 
Naples.  It  has  a  circumference  of  about  8 
miles,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place 
of  banishment  for  state  prisoners.  It  has  a 
small  fishing  port  and  harbour  on  the  S.  side, 
with  a  population  of  500. 

Venetia,  or  Venice,  the  Government  or, 
ve-ne'-shi-a,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
old  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  provinces  or  delegations  :  Bellurio, 
Padua,  Rovigo,  Treviso,  Friuli  or  Udine,  Venice, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza.  Area.  9181  square  miles. 
Desc.  Generally  fertile,  and  kept  so  by  an  exten- 
sive and  efficient  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of 
canals  and  rivers.  Fro.  Corn,  maize,  rice,  hemp, 
and  flax  in  abundance.  The  produce  of  the  dairy 
is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  whilst  silk  is  produced 
in  great  quantities,  and  the  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Minerals.  Unimportant :  but  they 
comprise  copper,  iron,  porcelain-earth,  slate, 
limestone,  marble,  and  rock-crystals.  Manf. 
Silks,  velvets,  hats,  porcelain,  hardware,  and 
glass.  Fop.  2,446,056. — The  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom  formed  a  portion  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Charlemagne,  and  the  house  of  Austria 
at  an  early  date  gained  a  footing  in  the  country, 
and  managed  to  extend  its  possessions  and 
influence  in  such  a  manner  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  it  held  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  In  1797,  however,  at 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  gave  up 
Lombardy  to  Napoleon  I.,  receiving  in  ex- 
change a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  old 
Venetian  republic,  which  Bonaparte  had  over- 
thrown. The  remaining  part  of  Venice  and 
Lombardy  were  then  formed,  with  other  parts 
of  Italy,  into  the  Cis- Alpine  repubhc,  and  in 
1805  the  rest  of  Venice  was  taken  from  Austria, 
and  incorporated  with  the  whole  of  Northern 
and  part  of  Central  Italy,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  it  was  styled  by  Napoleon  I.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  however,  in  1815,  replaced 
the  country  nearly  on  its  former  footing,  assign- 
ing to  Austria  even  a  larger  portion  than  she 
formerly  possessed,  and  giving  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  to  the  Austrian  emperor, 
under  the  title  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom. In  1848,  however,  the  people  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  Austrian  government,  and 
a  general  rising,  aided  by  a  Sardinian  army, 
took  place.  The  insurrection  was,  for  a  time, 
so  successful,  that  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  whole  kingdom  would  be  annexed  to  Sar- 
dinia. But  the  tide  of  fortune  changed;  and, 
after  a  series  of  defeats,  the  Sardmian  array  was 
driven  across  the  Ticino,  and  Austria  preserved 
her  territory  undiminished,  but  with  no  hold 
whatever  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  By 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  which  deprived  Aus- 
tria of  Lombardy,  the  crown-land  of  Venice  was 
to  form  part  of  the  Italian  confederation  pro- 
posed by  Napoleon  III.,  though  remaining 
under  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
But  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  L,  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
the  proposed  confederation  by  the  will  of  the 
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Italian  people.  Until  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  and  Italy  allied,  which  broke  out 
in  1866,  the  g-overnmcnt  of  Venctia  was  under 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  but  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  latter  in  Germany  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  her  army  from  Italian 
soil,  and  the  territory  was  handed  over  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  who  immediately  presented  it  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Venev,  or  Wenew,  ve-nev',  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tula,  on  the  Venevka,  32 
miles  N.E,  from  Tula.  Man/.  Silk  goods,  soap, 
and  beer.   Fop.  3500, 

Venezuela,  ven'-ez-ice'-la,  the  most  N.  of  the 
republics  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the'  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  New  Granada, 
on  the  E.  by  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Brazil.  Area.  About  420,000  square  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile,  and  yielding  all  the  products  of 
the  tropics  in  abundance.  The  climate  of  the 
different  districts  of  the  country  is  modified 
according  to  their  situation  in  the  m.ountains, 
on  the  coast,  or  in  the  plains.  On  the  coast 
and  in  the  plains  a  scorching  heat  prevails, 
accompanied  in  the  latter  with  heavy  falls  of 
rain.  In  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  the 
air  is  in  general  pure  and  mild,  and,  in  some 
elevated  parts,  it  is  even  cold.  The  plains 
which  stretch  to  the  Orinoco  are  tenanted  solely 
by  herds  of  cattle,  tended  by  people  of  colour  and 
mixed  breeds,  who  are  but  little  better  in  point 
of  intellect  than  the  beasts  placed  under  their 
charge.  Pro.  Coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton, 
dye-woods,  and  timber.  The  cattle  reared  and 
fed  in  the  country  are  also  a  great  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Eivers.  The  princi- 
pal are  the  Meta,  Apure,  Ventuary,  Caura,  and 
Carony,  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco;  the  Toeuyo, 
Zulia,  and  Cuyuni.  Lakes.  The  Lake  of  Valen- 
cia, a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  N.,  and  of 
great  extent,  is  the  principal;  the  other  is  Ma- 
racaybo,  which  is  in  reality  an  inlet  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  Gov.  A  house  of  representatives 
and  a  senate.  The  executive  is  exercised  by  a 
president  and  vice-president.  Fop.  About 
1,565,000.  Lat.  between  1°  and  12°  N.  Lo7i. 
between  60°  and  73°  W. 

Venice,  ven'-is  (Ital.  Venezia,  ve-ned'-ze-a)^ 
a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Italy,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  156  miles  E. 
from  Milan.  It  is  built  on  an  island,  or  rather 
collection  of  small  islands,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  shallows,  varying  in  depth  from 
3  to  6  feet,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  vast 
bridge  across  the  lagoon  of  222  arches,  and 
about  2  miles  in  lengtli.  Its  domes  and  spires, 
its  churches  and  public  buildings,  appear  to 
persons  approaching  the  city  by  sea  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves.  This  appearance  is 
particularly  striking  at  night,  w^hen  the  town  is 
lio'hted.  The  length  of  the  city  is  somewhat 
more  than  2^  miles,  its  breadth  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  its  circuit  8  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  great  canal,  which 
winds  through  the  city  in  a  serpentine  form. 
This  canal,  called  the  Canal  Grande,  is  above  100 
feet  in  width,  and  is  crossed  at  one  part  by  a 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  the  celebrated  Rialto, 
noticed  by  Shakspere  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  It  has  a  span  of  upwards  of  90  feet, 
and  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  height,  its  bold- 
ness of  design,  and  its  solidity,  and  is  wholly  con- 
structed of  marble.  Almost  every  part  of  the  town 
is  intersected  by  smaller  canals,  navigated  by 
gondolas,  a  kind  of  boat  or  barge  with  an 
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awning  or  close  cabin  in  the  stern,  universally 
used  in  Venice  to  obtain  access  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another.  The  aspect  of  Venice  is 
stately,  and  even  magnificent.  In  re^zard  to  tho 
streets,  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  their 
breadth  is,  in  general,  only  four,  five,  or  six 
feet;  in  many  places  still  less.  The  only  ex* 
ception  is  the  street  called  the  Merccria,  in 
which  are  the  best  shops,  and  which  is  only  15 
feet  wide.  There  are  several  small  squares  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  but  the  only  open 
place  that  is  really  entitled  to  the  name,  is  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  an  oblong  of  600  feet 
in  length,  by  nearly  300  in  mean  breadth, 
bordered  by  several  handsome  buildings.  Of 
these,  the  principal  are  the  cathedral  of  San 
Marco,  or  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice ;  the  palace  formerly  occupied 
by  the  doge;  and  the  buildings  fronted  in  the 
Grecian  style,  called  the  Procureria.  Thi3 
spacious  and  handsome  square  is  bordered  by 
arcades,  containing  elegant  shops  and  coffee- 
rooms,  which,  when  lighted  at  night,  have  a 
splendid  appearance.  It  is  the  centre  of  gaiety 
and  amusement,  the  resort  of  foreigners  and  of 
loungers  of  every  description.  The  Piazetta  is 
a  smaller  opening,  lescling  from  the  square  of 
San  Marco  to  the  sea,  and  having,  on  the  one 
side,  the  palace  of  the  doge,  on  the  other  the 
mint.  This  spot  presents,  from  the  concourse 
of  people,  an  animated  and  interesting  scene. 
The  other  open  spaces  in  the  city  are  situated 
for  the  most  part  in  front  of  some  of  the  churches 
and  at  each  end  of  the  Rialto.  From  the  ex- 
treme narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  houses  are 
in  general  gloomy,  and  comfortless  in  the  in- 
terior, comfortable  accommodation  being  utterly 
disregarded  in  the  desire  to  construct  a  fev^ 
lofty  and  spacious  apartments  for  the  reception  of 
magnificent  statues  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  three  or  four 
stories  in  height.  The  churches  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  in  the  Lombardic  or  Byzantine  style. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  at  one  end  of  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  is  superbly  decorated  with 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  has  a  lofty  cam- 
panile or  bell  tower  detached  from  the  main 
building".  Its  mosaics  are  surpassed  only  by 
those  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Its  pavement  is 
of  jasper  and  porphyry,  and  it  has  500  columns 
of  black,  white,  and  veined  marble,  bronze, 
alabaster,  verde  antique,  and  serpentine.  The 
portico  facing  the  piazza  is  surmounted  with  the 
bronze  horses  which  crowned  the  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  at  Paris  from 
1797  to  1815.  These  were  originally  cast  at 
Corinth,  and  have  successively  adorned  Athens, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  Paris.  They 
were  restored  to  Venice  in  1815  by  order  of  the 
allied  sovereigns.  There  are  two  granite  pillars 
on  the  piazetta,  on  one  of  which  is  the  winged 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  badge  of  the  old  republic, 
and  on  the  other  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  near  the 
custom-house,  the  work  of  Palladio,  is  an  elegant 
structure,  open  to  the  great  canal,  and  built, 
outside  and  in,  of  marble,  with  a  bold  and  well 
proportioned  cupola.  The  church  II  Kedemptore 
is  also  an  elegant  building.  The  church  of  San 
Giorgio  is  remarkable  for  its  facade  of  marble 
and  its  cupola;  that  of  St,  Giovanni  and  St. 
Paolo  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  Of  the  palaces  and  other  public  struc- 
tures, the  most  conspicuous  is  the  palace 
of  the  doges.   It  is  an  ancient  fabric,  in  tho 
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Gothic  style,  vast  in  its  extent,  and  venerable  in 
its  appearance.  Of  the  other  palaces  or  man- 
sions of  the  great  families,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous are  those  of  Foscari,  Grimani,  Pisani, 
Manfrini,  Balbi,  and  Cornaro,  all  more  remark- 
able for  their  size  than  for  elegance  or 
symmetry.  The  Palazzo  Grimani  has  been 
converted  into  a  post  office.  The  arsenal  of 
Venice  is  a  magnificent  building,  standing  on  an 
island  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  city.  It  is 
defended  by  a  rampart,  as  well  as  by  the 
surrounding  water  ;  and  has  before  its  gates 
two  great  pillars,  with  the  two  gigantic  lions  in 
granite,  which  stood  formerly  on  the  Pirceus  at 
Athens.  The  public  library  is  kept  in  the 
assembly-hall  of  the  great  council  of  the  Venetian 
republic  in  the  ducal  palace ;  and  in  the  mint, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  cele- 
brated ducat  of  Venice,  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  gold  coin  in  Europe,  was  first  struck  in 
1284.  Ducats  however  were  coined  in  Sicily  in  the 
12th  century,  some  years  prior  to  this  date.  Of 
theatres,  Venice  has  six ;  but  several  of  them  are 
open  only  during  the  Carnival.  The  hospitals  and 
prisons  are  not  well  regulated,  the  apartments 
being  ill  contrived,  and,  in  general,  devoid  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  former  palace  of 
the  Doge,  built  in  the  14th  century,  is  remark- 
able for  its  massive  proportions  and  great 
architectural  beauty.  Its  interior  is  adorned 
with  many  of  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
masters.  It  is  connected  with  the  former 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  Venice  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an  athenaeum 
for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  also  contains 
a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  establishment 
for  the  education  of  females,  called  the  Conserva- 
torio.  The  public  library  is  extensive,  contain- 
ing 70,000  printed  volumes  and  MSS.,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  private  collections  of 
curiosities  and  objects  of  art.  The  commercial 
greatness  of  Venice,  dates  like  that  of  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  and  Pisa,  from  the  middle  ages.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  importance  has  gradually 
diminished.  Its  mercantile  transactions  are 
at  present  chiefly  confined  to  the  Levant  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
importation  of  hardware,  linen,  and  other  manu- 
factures from  the  north  of  Europe ;  of  East  and 
West  India  goods,  director  through  the  medium 
of  Malta;  and  finally,  of  salt  fish,  from  New- 
foundland or  England,  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  during  fast-days  and  Lent. 
Mai\f.  Considerable ;  consisting  of  woollen 
fabrics,  serges,  canvas  and  ropes,  gold  and  silver 
stuffs,  velvet,  silk  stockings,  and  lace.  There 
are  others,  also,  of  less  consequence ;  such  as 
imitations  of  pearls  and  other  precious  stones, 
ornamental  glass-works,  jewellery,  and  wax- 
work. Printing  is  carried  on  at  Venice  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  town  of  Italy. 
Fop.  118,172 ;  but  in  former  times  it  is 
said  to  have  been  far  more  numerous.  Lat. 
45°  25'  N.  Lon.  12°  20'  E.— Venice  was  founded 
in  421,  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Attila.  The  government  was  at  first  a 
democracy;  but,  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  about  1247,  it  became  a  settled  aristo- 
cracy. The  republic  of  Venice  was  overturned 
in  1797.  Part  of  the  Venetian  territory  remained 
subject  to  Austria  till  1805,  when,  after  the 
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battle  of  Austerlitz,  it  was  annexed  to  the  French 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814,  however,  it  returned 
under  the  power  of  Austria.  This  power  re- 
tained the  territory  of  Venetia  until  the  yeai* 
1866,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  inability  to 
hold  the  Italian  possessions,  they  were  presented 
to  France,  which  power  immediately  made  over 
Venetia  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Venice,  the  Peovince  of,  a  province  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  Friuli,  N.W.  by  Treviso,  W.  by 
Padua  and  Rovigo,  S.  by  the  J^milian  provinces, 
and  S.E.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Area. 
1056  square  miles.  I)esc.  This  province  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  crownland, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  long  series  of 
lagoons,  which  stretch  in  a  N.E.  direction  for 
nearly  35  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  to 
that  of  the  Sile.  These  lagoons  contain  several 
small  islands,  on  some  of  which  Venice  itself 
stands,  and  are  separated  from  the  open  sea  by 
a  line  of  narrow  islands  which  are  partly  com- 
posed of  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  the 
rivers,  and  partly  of  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
waves  of  the  Adriatic.  Being,  however,  sepa- 
rated by  natural  channels,  and  intersected  in 
some  parts  by  canals,  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  province,  as  well  as  to  the  capital,  is  obtained 
thereby.  Fro.  All  kmds  of  grain,  with  rice, 
maize,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine.  Fop.  About 
300,000.— The  Gule  of  Venice  is  formed  by  the 
Adrip.tic  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Italy,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Po  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Piave  on  the  N. 

Venloo,  ven-loo',  a  strong  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  Limburg,  standing  on  the 
Maas,  41  miles  N.E.  from  Maestrieht.  It  13 
conveniently  situated  for  trade,  having  a  com- 
modious river  port,  and  forming  a  depot  for  the 
merchandize  and  agricultural  products  from  all 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine.  Manf.  Tiles,  leather,  beer,  spirits,  tin- 
ware, tobacco,  and  vinegar;  the  town  also  con- 
tains some  lead  and  salt-works.    Fop.  6916. 

Venloon,  or  Loon,  op  Zand,  ven-loon',  a 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  North 
Brabant,  13  miles  N.E.  from  Breda.  Fop. 
3500. 

Venosa,  ve-no'-sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  situated  on 
the  river  Ofanto,  24  miles  N.  from  Potenza.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  several  parish  churches,  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  and  an  amphitheatre,  some 
religious  establishments,  a  hospital,  a  large  mar- 
ket-square, and  some  almshouses.  Fop.  7038. — 
The  poet  Horace  was  born  here  in  65  B.C.  It  is 
the  ancient  Venusia.  ' 

Ventnor,  vent'-nor,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Hampshire,  9  miles  S. 
from  Ryde.  It  has  become  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, with  a  church,  some  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, several  schools,  terraces,  and  hand- 
some villas.   Fop.  3208. 

Venzone,  ven-dzo'-nai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Venice,  in  the  province  of  Udine  or  Friuli,  situ- 
ated on  the  Tagliamento,  18  miles  N.W.  from 
Udine.    Fop.  3300. 

Veea,  vai'-ra,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, in  the  province  of  Almeria,  40  miles  N.E. 
from  Almeria,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Ilanf.  Nitre,  soap,  oil, 
and  earthenware.  The  inhabitants  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast. 
Fop.  8500. 

Veka  Ceuz,  vai'-ra  krooz,  a  maritime  province 
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of  Mexico,  extending  along*  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  province  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  S.W. 
by  those  of  Oaxaca,  La  Puebla,  and  Mexico,  and 
on  the  E.  by  "J'abasco.  Area.  About  26,000 
square  miles.  Dcsc.  There  are  few  regions  in 
the  new  continent  where  there  is  a  more  striking- 
display  of  the  assemblage  of  the  most  opposite 
climates  than  in  this  province.  The  greater 
part  of  the  province  forms  the  declivity  of  the 
Cordilleras  E.  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac. 
In  the  space  of  a  day  the  inhabitants  descend 
from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  to  the  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  most  suffo- 
cating heat  prevails.  Within  its  limits  it  con- 
tains two  lofty  summits,  one  of  which,  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba,  is,  after  Popocatepetl,  the 
most  elevated  mountain  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  attaining  a  height  of  17,375  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  summit,  the 
Cofire  de  Perote,  is  13,415  feet  in  height,  and, 
according  to  the  measm-ement  of  Humboldt, 
about  1312  feet  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
rifie.  Eivers.  The  principal  are  the  Tuxpan, 
the  Tecolula,  the  Alvarado,  and  the  Guasacualco. 
Pro.  The  myrtle,  cocoa,  tobacco  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  cotton,  celebrated  for  its  fineness  and 
whiteness;  sugar,  indigo,  vanilla,  and  cattle. 
Minerals.  Unimportant.  Ilanf.  Cotton  goods. 
:Poii.  265,000.  Led.  between  17°  30'  and  22°  N. 
Loiu  between  94°  30'  and  99°  W.  The  main 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  Mexico  runs  through 
this  department. 

Vera  Ceuz,  the  chief  seaport-town  of  Mexico, 
situated  on  the  seacoast,  190  miles  S.E.  from 
Mexico.  It  fronts  the  sea  in  a  semicircle,  and  is 
enclosed  vv-ith  walls.  On  the  shore  to  the  S.E.  and 
N.W.  are  two  redoubts,  with  some  cannon  to 
defend  the  port,  which  is  not  commodious, 
being  merely  a  simple  roadstead  among  shal- 
lows. Opposite  the  town,  at  the  distance  of 
800  yards,  is  an  islet,  on  which  stands  the 
castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa,  strongly  fortified, 
and  having  a  lighthouse  79  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  city  presents  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, especially  from  the  sea,  and  is  regu- 
larly built.  It  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  on 
which  the  north  winds,  which  blow  with  dread- 
ful impetuosity  from  October  till  April,  have 
formed  hills  of  moving  sand.  These  contribute 
very  much,  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  by  the  high  temperature  which  they  ac- 
quire during  the  summer  months,  to  increase 
the  suffocating  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  All  the 
edifices  of  the  town  are  constructed  of  coral 
rag,  a  kind  of  limestone  containing  coral,  ob- 
tained from  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore  \  for  no 
rock  is  to  be  procured  in  the  environs  of  the 
city,  although  good  freestone  for  building  pur- 
poses is  now  brought  from  Campeachy.  The 
houses  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  provided  with 
very  large  tanks  for  holding  rain-water.  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  the 
government  house,  and  the  hospitals,  but  none 
of  them  are  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty. 
The  principal  disadvantage  of  Vera  Cruz  is  its 
mihealthy  situation  and  climate.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  prevails  all  over  the  E.  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  summer  months,  and  to 
which  thousands  of  Europeans  landing  during 
the  hot  season  fall  victims.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  Tlxip.  Cochineal,  sugar,  bullion, 
indigo,  drugs,  provisions,  vanilla,  logwood, 
and  pimento.    Imjp,  Paper,  brandy,  textile 
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fabrics  in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  cacao,  wines, 
and  metals,  Fop.  About  7000.  Lat.  19°  10' 
N.  Lon.  90°  W.— This  place  was  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  in 
1S47,  and  occupied  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  forces  in  1862. 

Veeagua,  ve-rof -gtvct,  a  province  of  New  Gra- 
nada, Central  America,  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cauca,  It  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Panama  ;  on  the  W.  by  Costa  Rica;  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area.  A'ot  known. 
Desc.  Mountainous  and  rugged,  covered  with 
vast  forests,  and  intersected  with  luxuriant  and 
fertile  valleys.  It  rains  almost  continually  in 
this  country,  and  by  this  constant  moisture, 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  very  great,  is 
mitigated.  Thunder-storms,  accompanied  with 
frightful  lightning,  occur  very  frequently,  and 
during  these  storms  the  torrents  rush  with 
such  impetuous  force  into  the  vales  from  the 
surrounding  mountains,  that  the  country  is 
almost  impassable  in  some  parts  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Fop.  Not  known.  Laf. 
between  7°  15'  and  9°  40'  N.  Lon.  between 
80°  20'  and  82°  50'  W. 

VEEAGrA,  St,  Jago  de,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  is  a  handsome  town,  120  miles 
S.W.  from  Panama,  Its  inhabitants  are  partly 
Spaniards  and  partly  mulattoes,  who  carry  on 
an  active  trade  in  gold-dust,  cotton,  and  dyes. 
Fop.  5000. 

Veea  Paz,  paz,  a  department  of  the  republic 
of  Guatemala,  bounded  on  the  N,  and  AV,  by  the 
Mexican  provinces  of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  on 
the  E,  by  Belize,  and  on  the  S.  by  other  depart- 
ments of  Guatemala.  Ext.  About  150  miles  in 
length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth. 
Area.  Estimated  at  11,000  square  miles,  Besc. 
The  country  is  rough  and  broken,  full  of  deep 
ravines,  and  covered  with  thick  and  impene- 
trable woods.  Its  centre  is  mountainous  and 
well  watered.  Rivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Rio  Pasion,  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Usu- 
masinto,  Honda,  and  Belize,  which  rise  in  this 
part  of  Guatemala.  Lake  Peten  is  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  province.  Climate.  Variable;  half 
of  this  province  is  of  a  mild  and  equable  tem- 
perature, while  the  climate  of  the  other  half  is 
hot,  the  country  abounding  in  mosquitoes  and 
gnats  of  various  kinds.  The  rains  continue 
during  six  months  in  the  year  throughout  the 
summer  months.  Fro.  Sugar-cane,  dye-woods, 
and  timber  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes, 
cotton,  balsam,  and  dragon's-blood.  The  want 
of  roads,  however,  is  detrimental  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Fop, 
65,000.  Lat.  between  16°  and  18°  N.  Lon, 
between  89°  10'  and  91°  20'  W. 

Veea  Paz,  or  Cobain-,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  province,  on  the  Rio  Coban,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kio  Polochie,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  or 
lake  of  Dulce,  80  miles  N.  from  Guatemala. 
Laf.  15°  50'  N.    Lon.  90°  40'  W. 

Veebicaeo,  vair'-he-lca-ro,  a  market-town  of 
Naples,  28  miles  from  Paolo.   Fop.  4000. 

Vercelli,  ver-chel'-le,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  situated  a  few  miles  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Cervo  and  Sesia,  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Turin.  It  is  enclosed  by  boulevards, 
which  have  replaced  the  old  fortifications  with 
which  it  was  formerly  surrounded.  It  has  a 
spacious  market-place  and  several  good  public 
buildings  and  schools.  The  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Piedmont,  and  has  a  valuable  library 
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containing"  several  old  MSS.,  among  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  It  also  con- 
tains several  other  churches,  adorned  with  fine 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  a  hospital,  with  a 
botanical  garden  and  an  anatomical  museum. 
Mavf.  Silk  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  hard- 
ware, and  articles  in  various  metals,  earthen- 
ware, and  cordage.   Fop.  25,012. 

Verde,  Cape,  verd^  a  cape  of  Africa.  {See 
Cape  Vekde.) 

Veede,  Islands  or  Cape.   {See  Cape  Veede 

ISLAl^DS.) 

Veede,  Kid,  vair'-dai,  two  rivers  of  Brazil, 
one  of  which  enters  the  Parana,  while  the  other 
joins  the  San  Francisco.  There  are  other  rivers 
of  this  name  in  Brazil  and  different  parts  of  S. 
America. 

Vesdet^-,  vair'-den,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Aller,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge,  43  miles  N.W.  from  Hanover. 
It  has  an  ancient  but  very  handsome  cathedral, 
two  churches,  a  town-house,  hospital,  barracks, 
and  a  high  school.  Manf.  Tobacco,  beer,  and 
spirits.    Po^;.  6000. 

Verdoit,  vair'-daivng,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rises  near  Barcelonette,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  100  miles, 
enters  the  Durance  near  Vinon. 

Verdujs,  vair'-dun,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meuse,  29  miles  N.E.  from 
Bar-le-Duc.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  constructed  by  Vauban.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  mili- 
tary hospital,  a  communal  college,  barracks 
and  public  library.  Mav.f.  Worsted  and  cotton 
yarn,  leather,  sweetmeats  and  liqueurs.  It  also 
possesses  some  distilleries  and  breweries.  Toj), 
12,394. — This  place  was  taken  by  the  Prussians 
in  1792,  but  restored  to  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Valmy. — The  name  of  several  other 
towns  in  France,  none  with  a  population  above 
2100. 

Veeeja,  ve-rai'-ja,  a  town  of  Eussia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  situated 
on  the  Protva,  59  miles  S.W.  from  Moscow.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  leather,  corn,  cattle, 
tallow,  honey,  wax,  skins,  and  linen.  Fop. 
6000. 

Vergara,  vair-ga'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Guipuzcoa,  38  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Sebastian. 
Manf.  Steel  goods.  Fop.  3500.— A  convention 
was  concluded  here  in  1839,  which  terminated 
the  Spanish  civil  war  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces. 

Vergen-i^es,  ver-jen',  a  city  of  Vermont,  U.S., 
situated  on  the  Otter  Creek,  20  miles  S.  from 
Burlington.  It  contains  a  woollen  manufactory, 
clothiers'  works,  and  iron  works.   Po|).  1500. 

Veeia,  La,  vaw'-e-a,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Macedonia,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Vostritsa,  48  miles  S.W.  from 
Saloniki.  Manf.  Cotton  goods,  and  thread; 
dyeing  is  also  carried  on  in  the  town.  Fop. 
8000,  mostly  Greeks. 

Verkhne,  or  Verkhnu,  verlc'-ne,  "upper,"  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  many  towns  in  Russia. 

Vermand,  vair'-mand,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Aisne,  31  miles  N.W. 
from  Laon.    Po^;.  1300. 

Vermandois,  vair'-man-dwaiv,  an  old  division 
of  France,  in  Picardy,  of  which  St.  Quentin  was 
the  capital. 

Vermejo,  vair-mai'-yo^  a   river  of  South 
America,  which  rises  on  the  S.  frontier  of 
Bolivia,  and,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  700 
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miles,  joins  the  Paraguay  about  38  miles  above 
Corrientes. 

VERMiLioisr,  ver-mil'-yon,  the  name  of  two 
counties  in  the  United  States.  1.  In  Indiana. 
Area.  280  square  miles.  Fop.  9000.— 2.  In 
the  E.  part  of  Illinois.  Area.  1200  square 
miles.  Fop.  12,000.~Also  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  with  a 
population  above  2500.— Also  the  name  of 
several  rivers  in  the  United  States.  1.  In 
Louisiana,  which  discharges  itself  into  Vermilion 
Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— 2.  Another  in 
Missouri,  which  runs  into  the  Osage. — 3.  In 
Ohio,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie.— 4.  A  tributary 
of  the  Illinois,  Avhich  it  joins  150  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 

Vermont,  ver-mont',  one  of  the  United  States, 
situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  United  States, 
having  Lower  Canada  on  the  N.,  Massachusetts 
on  the  S.,  New  York  on  the  W.,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  E.  Area.  9056  square  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  13  counties, — Addison,  Bennington, 
Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex,  Franklin,  Grand 
Isle,  Orange,  Orleans,  Rutland,  Washington, 
Winciham,  and  Windsor.  Desc.  The  Greeu 
Mountains,  from  10  to  15  miles  in  breadth, 
traverse  its  whole  length,  beginning  in  Canada, 
and  extending  thence  through  the  states  of 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  until 
the  range  terminates  Vv^ithin  a  few  miles  of  the 
seacoast.  They  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
(iourse  of  Connecticut  river,  and  are  intersected 
by  immerous  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  for  the 
most  part  a  deep  rich  loam.  The  culminating 
points  are  Mount  Mansfield  and  the  Camel's 
Rump,  which  are  respectively  4280  and  4190  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Adjoining  the  rivers 
are  fine  plains  and  meadows;  and  between  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  mountains 
there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  arable  land,  extend- 
ing 100  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of 
fine  timber.  Fivers.  All  the  streams  and  rivers 
of  Vermont  have  their  origin  among  the  Green 
JMountains.  Several  of  them  have  an  E.  direction, 
and  fall  into  Connecticut  river,  while  others 
run  towards  the  W.,  and  discharge  themselves 
into  Lake  Champlain.  Two  or  three  running 
in  the  same  direction,  fall  into  Hudson's  river. 
In  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  state  there  are  four  or 
five  streams  which  have  a  N.  direction,  and  run 
into  Lake  Memphremagog,  which  discharges  its 
waters  into'the  St.  Lawrence  through  theriver  St. 
Francis.  The  most  considerable  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  mountains  are  Otter  Creek,  Onion  River, 
the  Lamoille,  and  the  Missisque.  On  the  E.  side 
are  Wantastiquek,  or  West  River,  White  River, 
Queechy,  and  Passamsie.  The  river  Connecticut, 
into  which  these  rivers  fall,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  LaTces.  Champlain  is  the 
principal.  Climate.  Healthy,  but  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  snow  lies 
on  the  ground  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  March ;  during  which  period  it 
is  customary  to  travel  in  sledges.  The  weather 
during  this  season  is  generally  fair  and  constant, 
and  rain  seldom  falls,  though  hail  is  not  un- 
fi'cquent.  Zoology.  The  bear,  wild  cat,  cata- 
mount, deer,  fox,  hare,  marten,  ermine,  mole, 
mouse,  porcupine,  rabbit,  racoon,  skunk,  various 
species  of  the  squirrel,  weasel,  wolf,  and  wood- 
clmck.  The  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes  abound 
Avith  the  beaver,  mink,  musk-rat,  and  otter. 
The  rivers  also  contain  an  abundance  of  fish. 
Pro.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  flax,  hemp. 
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and  vegetables.  Potatoes  thrive  well  without 
manure;  large  quantities  of  beautiful  apples  are 
grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  arc  reared 
and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands,  which  arc  very 
extensive  and  produce  pasture  of  excellent 
quality.  Minerals.  Iron  ore  exists  in  great 
abundance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains and  near  Lake  Champlain.  There  are  also 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  red  and  yellow  ochre. 
Jasper  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  has  been  dis- 
covered. Porcelain-clay,  soapstone,  slate,  whin- 
stone,  clay  for  bricks,  pipe-clay,  millstones,  and 
marl  are  dug  in  several  places.  Manf.  Silk, 
tobacco,  and  maple  sugar.  Distilleries  are 
numerous,  and  cider  and  beer  are  made.  The 
most  extensive  brewery  of  porter  is  at  Middle- 
bury.  The  wild  grape  is  used  at  table  as  a 
dessert,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  the 
gooseberry  and  raspberry.  A  species  of  ginseng, 
the  Panax  quinquefolium,  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection,  and  forms  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and 
yellow  ochre,  are  also  manufactured.  Exp. 
These  consist  of  grain,  flour,  bar-iron,  nails, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  live  cattle, horses,  beef,  pork, 
cheese  and  butter,  lumber,  skins,  and  flax,  which 
are  sent  to  Montreal  and  Canada,  and  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  New  York,  Portland,  Hart- 
ford, and  Boston.  Great  numbers  of  cows  and 
sheep  are  driven  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
Imp.  Rum,  wines,  brandy,  gin,  tea,  coffee,  and 
articles  of  British  manufacture;  such  as  coarse 
linen  and  woollen  goods.  Gov.  Montpelier  is 
the  seat  of  government.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives ;  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  12  councillors.  Pop. 
About  315,000.  Lat.  between  42^  30'  and  45°  N. 
Lon.  between  71=^  30'  and  73^  25'  W.— The  first 
settlements  in  Vermont  were  formed  about  the 
year  1724,  and,  in  1760,  a  number  of  towns 
had  been  founded  by  emigrants  from  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut. 
It  is  one  of  the  Federal  states,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1791. 

N'K'RT^fKiso^,  vair-nai-sawng,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  railway 
to  St.  Etienne,  6  miles  S.  from  Lyon.  Fop. 
1437. 

Vee]S"A]^j"te,  vair-nan'-tai,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  10  miles  S.  from  Coni.   Fop.  3200. 

Vernantes,  vair'-nant,  a  market-tov*'n  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine-and- 
Loire,  29  miles  S.E.  from  Angers.    Fop.  2064. 

V^ERNEUiL,  vair'-nu-{r)-e,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  situated  on  the 
Arve,  23  miles  S.W.  from  Evreux.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  druggets.  Fop. 
4000. — Also  a  commune  and  village  of  France 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Yienne,  6  miles 
N.W.  from  Limoges.    Fop.  3714. 

Veriton",  vair'-naicng,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  departrnent  of  the  Eure,  situated 
on  the  Seine,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Evreux.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  an  old  tower,  a  hospital 
founded  by  Louis  IX.,  and  a  communal  college. 
The  forest  of  Vernon  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Manf.  Unimportant ;  chiefly  articles  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  town  has  a  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  stone  for  building.   Fop.  7410. 

VernojST,  ver'-non,  the  name  of  numerous 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  3100. 

VEEifoux,  vair'-noOf  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
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department  of  the  Ardcche,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Privas.  Fop.  3203.— Another  in  the  department 
of  the  Deux-Sevres,  22  miles  N.  from  Niort. 
Fop.  1400. 

Verocze,  ve-rooch'-e-{r),  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Sclavonia,  capital  of  a  county  on  the  Drave, 
66  miles  N.W.  from  Esseg.  It  has  a  castle,  and 
large  markets  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  corn; 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  grow  in  the  surround- 
ing districts.  Fop.  3300. — The  County  has  an 
area  of  1770  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
125,000. 

Verolengo,  ver-o-le.n'-go,  a  town  and  com- 
mune of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Turin.    Fop.  About  4700. 

Verona,  vc-ro'-na,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  the 
chief  town  of  a  province  of  Venice,  situated 
on  the  Adige,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Vicenza.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe, 
being  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  ram- 
parts, and  a  complicated  system  of  outworks, 
and  v/as  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Italy.  It  has  severtd  gates,  of  which  one,  called 
the  Porta  del  Palio,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  The  interior  of  the  city  does 
not  correspond  with  its  external  appearance 
and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
several  of  the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty ; 
there  are  some,  however,  that  are  spacious  and 
well  paved.  The  houses,  though  built,  for  the 
most  part,  in  an  antique  style,  present  a  hand- 
some appearance,  from  the  quantity  of  marble 
employed  in  their  construction,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  marble  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Verona  contains  a  cathedral  and  a 
number  of  churches,  remarkable  for  their 
paintings  and  their  architecture.  The  facade 
of  the  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  structure,  is 
enriched  with  quaint  and  elaborate  carved  work, 
beautifully  executed  in  stone.  The  church  of 
St.  Zeno  is  also  remarkable  for  its  sculptured 
facade,  its  vast  portal,  and  the  rows  of  marble 
columns  which  support  its  roof,  and  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  9th  century.  The  churches  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  San  Fermo,  and  San 
Sebastiano,  are  also  adorned  with  some  magni- 
ficent monuments  and  paintings  in  fresco.  The 
Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  or  town-hall,  has  niches 
on  the  outside,  containing  busts  of  the  most 
disthiguished  natives  of  Verona,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Plhiy  the  elder,  Vitruvius,  Ca- 
tullus, Cornelius  Nepos,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Bianchini.  The  building  called  the  Royal 
Palace  has  never  been  completed.  The  Palazzo 
Bevilacqua,  the  oldest  building  in  Verona ;  the 
Palazzo  Publico,  near  the  amphitheatre,  the 
Castello  Vecchio,  the  Palazzo  Canossa,  the  law 
courts,  or  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  the  bisliop's 
palace,  the  Palazzo  Ridolfi,  with  its  sculptured 
front,  and  the  opera-house,  with  its  beautiful 
Ionic  portico,  are  all  well  worthy  of  notice.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  palace  of  the  Gran  Guar- 
dia,  a  modern  building,  and  the  custom-house.  Of 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Verona,  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  situate 
in  the  spacious  square  called  the  Piazza  del  Bra. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  that  has  descended  to 
modern  times.  The  arena,  situated  in  the 
centre,  and  of  an  oval  form,  is  220  feet  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  of  130.  The  seats,  rising  in 
successive  ranges  from  the  arena,  as  well  as  tbe 
different  passages,  the  staircases,  and  the  gal- 
leries of  comm.unication,  remain  entire.  The 
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whole  is  built  of  vast  blocks  of  marble,  and 
forms  a  solid  structure,  resting  on  a  double  row 
of  vaults,  in  which,  in  former  ages,  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  wild  beasts  were  kept,  that  were 
exhibited  in  the  gladiator  shows  in  which  the 
ancient  Eomans  took  especial  delight.  The 
Teatro  Filarmonico  contains  several  curious 
monuments  of  antiquity  and  some  old  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  and  l^atin.  Verona  also  contains 
a  lyceum,  or  high  school,  a  seminary  for  priests, 
an  academy  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  seve- 
ral other  educational  institutions.  It  also  pos- 
sesses a  public  library  and  several  private 
collections  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Scaligers,  a  singular  set  of  monuments  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of  a  series  of  Gothic 
pyramids,  each  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
statue  of  a  member  of  the  family,  Manf.  Silk, 
woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  gloves,  and 
shoes.  The  town  also  possesses  some  famous 
dye-works.  Fop.  About  59,169.— The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Verona  is  not  known,  but  a 
Koman  colony  was  established  here  in  the  time 
of  Julius  CaBsar.  On  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
it  became  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  and  in  1409  it  was 
annexed  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public. It  was  one  of  the  four  strong  Austrian 
fortresses  called  the  Quadrilateral.  In  1814,  on 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I,,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Austria,  and  in  1822  a  congress  was 
held  in  it, — The  province  has  an  area  of  1330 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
285,000. 

Veeoista,  a  post  township  of  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  U.S.,  20  miles  from  Utica.  Fop. 
6000. 

Versailles,  vair'-si,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  8  miles 
S.W,  from  Paris,  and  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  court.  In  1666  it  was  little 
more  than  a  village,  with  a  hunting-lodge  for 
the  royal  family,  when  Louis  XIV.,  pleased  with 
the  situation,  and  desirous  of  residing  out  of 
Paris,  erected  a  splendid  palace,  which,  from 
1672  to  1790,  was  the  chief  residence  of  the 
kings  of  France.  It  was  restored  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  is  now  used  as  an 
historical  museum.  Its  galleries  contain  a 
series  of  paintings  and  statues  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  It  is  approached  by  tlu'ee 
great  avenues,  each  lined  with  a  double  row  of 
trees,  and  leading  respectively  from  Paris,  St. 
Cloud,  and  Sceaux.  In  connexion  with  it  are  a 
theatre,  a  beautiful  chapel,  the  interior  of  which 
is  elaborately  decorat-ed,  an  orangery,  flower- 
gardens,  and  a  park,  adorned  with  fountains 
and  statues.  The  fountains  are  supplied  with 
water  by  the  machinery  of  Marly,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  park  are  two  palaces  called  the 
Great  and  Little  Trianon.  The  streets  of  the 
city  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town 
contains  several  handsome  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  royal  college,  the 
town-hall,  the  building  used  for  the  courts  of 
law,  the  prefect's  office,  the  public  library,  baths, 
museum,  barracks,  the  gaol,  and  the  general 
hospital.  There  are  also  several  educational 
establishments,  including  a  seminary  for  priests, 
and  a  school  of  design.  Manf.  Fire-arms, 
clocks,  and  watches.  Pianos,  earthenware, 
glass,  hosiery,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  also  made. 
Fop.  49,899. — Many  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded in  this  city,  and  among  them  is  the  one 
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by  which  the  independence  of  America  was 
recognised  in  1783.  It  was  here  also  that  the 
famous  oath  termed  the  Jeu  de  Paume  was 
taken,  in  1789,  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  is  now  a  popular  i)lace  of  resort 
for  the  Parisians,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVJ.,  Louis 
XVII.,  Louis  XVllI.,  Charles  X.,  Bcrthier, 
Hoche,  Duels,  and  other  celebrated  men.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Paris. 

Versailles,  vei'-sails',  a  town  and  capital  of 
Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  U.S.,  16  miles  W. 
from  Lexington.   Fop.  About  1000. 

Versetz,  or  Weeschitz,  ver-sets',  a  fortified 
town  of  Austria,  in  Temesvar  Banat,  43  miles  S. 
from  Temesvar.  It  has  a  church  and  school  for 
the  followers  of  the  Greek  faith.  Wine,  rice, 
and  silk  are  produced  in  the  envu'ons.  Manf. 
Silk.    Fop.  About  18,000. 

Veete  Riviere,  vairt  riv'-e-air,  a  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Veetou,  vair'-too,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
6  miles  S.E.  from  Nantes.   Fop.  6313. 

Verulam.    {See  St.  Albans.) 

Vervick,  or  Wericq,  vair'-viJc,  a  frontier 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  the  Lys,  9  miles  S.E.  from 
Ypres.   Fop.  6802. 

Verviers,  vair'-ve-ai,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Liege,  situated  on  the  Wesdre, 
or  Vesdre,  15  miles  E.  from  Liege.  Manf. 
Woollen  fabrics  of  all  kinds  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  iron  goods,  soap,  cotton  stufts,  leather, 
and  sheet  lead.  The  town  also  contains  several 
excellent  dyeing  establishments.  Fop.  28,691, 
— It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Cologne. 

Vervins,  vair'-vd,  a  towii  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  23  miles  N.E.  from 
Laon.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
beer,  paper,  and  hosiery.  Fop.  2748.— A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  here,  in  1598,  between 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Vesle,  or  Vele,  vail,  a  river  of  France,  which 
traverses  the  departments  Aisne  and  Marne,  and, 
after  a  course  of  65  miles,  enters  the  Oise  near 
Compiegne. 

Vesoul,  ve-zool',  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Saone,  29  miles  N.E.  from 
Besancon.  It  is  well-built,  and  contains  a  hand- 
some church,  a  town-hall,  court-house,  barracks, 
market,  theatre,  and  baths.  Manf.  Cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  hats,  leather,  and  works  for  clocks  and 
watches.   Fop.  7975. 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  ve-su'-vi-us,  a  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  about  8  miles  S.E.  from  Naples, 
celebrated  for  its  volcanic  eruptions.  It  rises 
with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to 
an  elevation  of  nearly  3350  feet.  The  view  from 
its  summit  is  very  beautiful,  including  Naples, 
with  its  bay,  its  islands,  and  its  promontories, 
as  well  as  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  Campagna 
Felice.  To  the  W.  the  prospect  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  over  the  Mediterranean, 
while  on  the  E.  it  stretches  over  a  vast  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  country  as  far  as  the  Apen- 
nines. The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  has  been 
rent  by  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  is 
strewed  with  fragments  of  rocks  and  scorite,  the 
middle  portion  of  its  slopes  is  scored  with  masses 
of  dried  lava,  extending  in  wide  black  lines  over 
its  surface ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  if  danger  were  far  remote,  is  covered  with 
villages  and  country-seats,  with  fields  of  maize. 
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groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  other  luxuriant  pro- 
ductions, all  displaying  the  great  fertility  of  its 
soil.  The  summit  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
consists  of  masses  of  burnt  earth,  ashes,  and 
sand,  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the 
volcano.  The  crater  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  but  it  is  not  more  than  350 
feet  in  depth.  The  summit  is  generally  much 
altered  in  form  after  any  considerable  eruption. 
After  the  eruption  of  1822,  the  cone  lost  much  of 
its  elevation  ;  a  portion  of  it,  after  being  shaken, 
and  even  raised,  by  the  convulsion,  sinking  down 
into  the  crater,  and  almost  filling  up  the  cavity. 
The  molten  lava  raging  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mountain,  having  thus  lost  its  upward  vent, 
poured  forth  from  fissures  in  its  side,  and  rolled 
down  the  declivity  all  the  way  to  the  sea  like  a 
glowing  river  of  fire.  The  total  number  of  erup- 
tions on  record  is  50,  reckoning  from  the  cele- 
brated one  of  A.D.  79,  which  destroyed  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum.  The  most  remarkable  and 
most  destructive  occurred  in  472,  1036,  1737, 
1759,  1767,  1779,  1794,  1819,  1822,  1834,  1839, 
1855,  1858,  and  1859.  In  1860  another  took  place, 
when  an  eye-witness  described  the  sides  of 
Vesuvius  as  "  cracking  in  all  directions,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cone  pierced  with  small  craters 
in  continual  eruption."  The  same  writer  also 
remarked  that  it  is  probable  in  some  future  erup- 
tion "  that  the  great  cone,  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  lava  vomited  forth  by  the  volcano, 
might  fall  to  pieces  some  night  or  other ;  and  the 
result  would  be  terrible,  not  for  Xaples,  lying 
tranquilly  at  a  respectable  distance,  but  for  Kesi- 
na  and  Portiei,  which  are  at  the  foot  of  this  for- 
midable neighbour.  It  would  be  strange  to  see 
Vesuvius  again  overwhelm  the  towns  which  have 
been  built  of  the  rubbish  which  buried  Hercula- 
neum." At  the  present  time  [Dec.  1867]  the 
mountain  is  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption. 

Veszpeim,  vess'-prim,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Hungciry,  situated  on  the  Sed,  near  Lake  Balaton 
or  the  Flatten  See,  60  miles  S.W.  from  Buda. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  has  a  trade  in  salt,  wine, 
corn,  potash,  and  glass.    Pojj.  About  12,000. 

Veyay,  vev-ai',  a  well-built  market-town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  sometimes 
called  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  situated  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Lausanne.  Manf. 
Leather,  jewellery,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop. 
6495.  In  the  church  of  St.  Martin  are  the  tombs  of 
the  regicides  Broughton  and  Ludlow,  who  died 
here  in  exile. 

Veyay,  a  post  township  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Switzerland  county,  Indiana, 
situated  on  the  Ohio,  90  miles  S.E.  from  Indiano- 
polis.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  a  gaol,  and 
was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Switzerland. 
Wine  is  made  here  from  grapes  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Pop.  1750. 

Vezelay,  vez'-e-lai,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne,  24  miles  S.E.  from 
Auxerre.  Pop.  1162.  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
second  crusade  at  a  council  held  here  in  1145, 
and  the  French  and  English  forces  for  the  third 
crusade  were  assembled  here  by  Richard  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  in  1190. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Vauban,  the  eminent  mili- 
tary engineer. 

ViAD AifA,  ve-a-da'-na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  situated  on  the  Po,  22  miles  S.W.  from 
Mantua.    Pop.  6000. 

ViANA,  ve-a'-na,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Minho,  situated  on  the  Lima,  38 
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miles  N.  from  Oporto.  It  ,is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  its  harbour  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  San- 
tiago and  some  detached  batteries.  Pop.  8000, 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  lisherics  on  the  coast. — 
This  place  surrendered  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  the  civil  war  which  deprived  Don 
Miguel  of  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

ViANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Navarra,  situated  on  the  Ebro,  43  miles  S.W. 
from  Pamplona.  It  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  oil, 
and  flour.    Pop.  3200. 

ViANEir,  ve-a'-nen,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  situated  on  the  Leek, 
6  miles  S.  from  Utrecht.    Pop.  2500. 

ViAREGGio,  ve-a-red'-jo,  a  seaport  town  of 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  13 
miles  N.AV.  from  Lucca.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  statuary  marble,  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  6O0O. 

ViAsaiA,  or  ViAz:u[A,  ve-as'-ma,  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  situated  on  the  river  Viasma,  95 
miles  N.E.  from  Smolensk.  It  has  several 
churches,  convents,  and  schools.  Pop.  12,000. — 
It  was  the  scene  of  several  skirmishes  between 
the  French  and  Russian  troops  in  1812. 

ViATKA,  ve-at'-ka,  a  government  or  province 
in  the  E.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  that  of  Vologda,  S.  by  Orenburg  and 
Kasan,  E.  by  Perm,  and  AV.'  by  Kostroma. 
Area.  53,000  square  miles.  Desc.  In  the  E.  it  is 
covered  by  numerous  branches  of  the  Ural 
Mountains ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  province 
the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  undulating  or 
level.  Rivers.  The  Kama  and  the  Viatka,  both 
of  which  receive  several  smaller  tributary 
streams.  Pro.  Rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  pease, 
lentils,  flax,  and  hemp.  Potatoes  are  raised  only 
in  gardens.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  go- 
vernment is  covered  with  valuable  and  extensive 
forests  of  pine,  elm,  and  oak;  sheep  and  cattle 
are  reared  and  kept  on  the  pasture  lands,  and 
swine  are  fed  in  the  forests.  Bees  are  also  kept, 
and  large  quantities  of  beeswax  and  honey  are 
exported.  Minerals.  Iron  and  copper.  3Ianf. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  soap, 
potash,  firearms,  anchors,  and  machinery.  Lat. 
between  bo""  30'  and  60"  N.  Lon.  between  46'' 
and  54°  E.    Pop.  1,670,000. 

ViATKA,  a  city  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  above  government,  situated  on  the 
Viatka,  255  miles  N.E.  from  Nijnei  Novgorod. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  a 
citadel;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  seminary  for 
pvie.sts.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  province.  Manf.  Articles  in  silver  and 
copper,  soap,  leather,  and  spirits.  _  Pop.  10,000. 

V^iATKA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  government  of  the  same  name. 
It  rises  16  miles  from  Glazov,  and,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles,  joins  the  Kama  in  the 
government  of  Kazan. 

Vic,  vik,  the  name  of  several  towns  and  pa- 
rishes in  France,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  4000. 

Vicente,  St.,  ve-sen'-tai,  a  city  of  Central 
America,  in  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  40 
miles  S.E.  from  San  Salvador.  Around  it  are 
some  large  indigo  and  tobacco  plantations, 
and  near  it  the  volcano  of  St.  Vicente.  Pop, 
80tX). 

Vicenza,  ve-chen'-za,  a  city  of  N.  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Venice,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  39  miles  W.  from 
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Venice.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bacchig-lione  and  the  Eetrone,  the  former  of 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  bridges  and  enclosed  by  walls. 
It  contains  several  g-ood  streets,  and  has  a  mar- 
ket-place containing  two  handsome  columns, 
one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  statue.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-house,  situated 
in  the  market-place  or  Piazza  dei  Signori,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture and  the  value  of  the  paintings  contained 
in  it;  the  Olympic  theatre,  built  by  Palladio  in 
imitation  of  the  theatres  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece ;  the  bridge  of  St,  Michele,  consisting  of 
one  lofty  arch,  resembling  the  Rialto  at  Venice; 
a  number  of  churches  and  convents,  and  many 
buildings  and  private  residences,  erected  from 
the  designs  of  the  eminent  architect  Palladio, 
and  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty. 
The  cathedral  is  large,  and  embellished  with 
several  good  paintings.  The  church  Delia 
Gratie,  although  inferior  in  size,  is  far  superior 
in  design  and  execution.  The  other  churches, 
of  more  recent  date,  are  elegant  structures,  and, 
on  the  v/hole,  it  may  be  said  that  few  towns  can 
vie  with  this  in  the  general  good  taste  displayed 
in  the  architecture  of  its  public  buildings.  It 
also  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  handsome  building  for  the  courts 
of  law,  a  residence  for  the  prefect,  a  picture- 
gallery  and  museum,  a  public  library,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  several  hospitals.  Manf.  Chiefly 
silk  goods,  with  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
earthenware,  and  ornaments  and  utensils  in 
gold  and  silver.  Fop.  33,000. — Vicenza  was  a 
Roman  station,  and  sufl^ered  greatly  on  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  was  suc- 
cessively pillaged  by  Alaric,  Attila,  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  till 
1796,  when  it  became  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
conflicts  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  It 
is  connected  with  Venice  by  railway. 

Vich,  or  Vique,  veelc,  a  city  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  36  miles 
N.E.  from  Barcelona.  It  has  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
w^as  at  one  time  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cata- 
lonia. It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  churches, 
a  town-hall,  theatre,  an  asylum  for  poor  priests, 
and  several  educational  establishments.  Manf. 
Linen  goods,  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  chocolate, 
bricks,  tiles,  and  leather.   Top.  11,000. 

Vice,  ve'-ko,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  2 
miles  S.E.  from  Mondovi.   Fop.  3000. 

Vice,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Fog- 
gia.  Fop.  2800. — Also  the  name  of  many 
small  towns  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

Victor,  vic-tovy  a  post-township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Ontario  county,  New  York. 
Fop.  2300. 

Victor,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  and 
villages  of  France,  none  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Victoria,  a  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  270 
miles  N.E.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  built  on  the 
W.  side  of  an  island,  in  the  bay  of  Espirito 
Santo,  and  has  a  governor's  residence,  and  a 
harbour  defended  by  forts.   Fop.  6000. 

Victoria,  the  chief  town  of  the  British 
colony  of  Hong-Kong,  China,  with  numerous 
storehouses  and  European  residences,  a  church, 
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a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists.    Fop.  About  10,000. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  E.  districts  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa.  Area.  1560  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000. 

Victoria,  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
table-land  of  Pamir,  15,600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Victoria,  N.  Australia.   {See  Poet  Essiitg- 

TON.) 

Victoria,  formerly  called  Port  Phillip,  a 
British  colonial  territory,  comprising  all  that 
portion  of  Australia  S.  of  the  river  Murray, 
between  lat.  34°  and  39°  S.,  and  Ion.  141°  and 
150°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  New 
South  Wales,  on  the  W.  by  South  Australia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bass 
Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Tasmania.  Area. 
98,000  square  miles.  Desc.  Undulating,  or 
level,  with  the  Australian  Alps  in  the  E.,  to  the 
S.  of  which  range  lies  a  fertile  and  well-wooded 
region,  called  Gipps'  Land.  In  the  W.  are  the 
Grampians  and  the  Australian  Pyrenees,  with 
many  lofty  heights.  Fivers.  The  principal  are 
the  Murray  or  Hume  river,  the  Loddon,  the 
Campaspe,  the  Goulburn;  the  Ovens,  the  Mita- 
Mita,  the  Snowy  river,  the  Yarra-Yarra,  and 
the  Glenelg.  The  colony  also  contains  many 
salt  lagoons  or  lakes.  Climate.  Healthy  :  the 
month  of  January  corresponding  in  temperature 
to  that  of  July  in  England.  The  temperature 
at  Port  Phillip  ranges  from  32°  to  90°  through- 
out the  year,  and  may  average  about  60° 
Fahrenheit.  Fro.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
all  kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
but  the  vast  plains  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  wool  produced  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  of 
the  agricultural  districts  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
rearing  and  feeding  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
grape  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  excellent 
wine  is  made.  Minerals.  Gold,  coal,  copper, 
lead,  and  manganese.  Fixp.  Wool,  sheep, 
cattle,  skins,  hides,  tallow,  pork,  beef,  timber, 
and  mimosa  bark ;  but  the  discovery  of  gold,  in 
1851,  produced  the  most  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions in  trade,  and  partially  stopped  all  the 
ordinary  industrial  pursuits  of  the  colonists. 
The  gold-bearing  districts  of  Victoria  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  Both  churches 
and  schools  are  numerous  throughout  the 
colony,  and  in  1854  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
university  was  laid  at  Melbourne.  Fop.  Esti- 
mated at  250,000. — Victoria  was  first  settled  in 
1834,  and  formed  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales  until  1850,  when  it  was  formed  into  a 
separate  colony.  A  railway  has  been  constructed 
between  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
and  Geelong. 

Victoria  Land,  the  name  given  to  the  sup- 
posed Antarctic  continent,  discovered  in  1841 
by  Sir  James  Ross. 

Victoria  Land,  British  N.  America,  lies 
between  lat.  69°  and  71°  N.  i\nd  Ion.  103°  and 
108^  W. 

Victoria  Ntanza,  a  lake  of  E.  Africa,  dis- 
covered in  1859  by  Captain  Speke.  Length,  about 
230  miles,  with  an  equal  breadth.  It  lies  between 
lat.  2°  50'  S.  and  0°  20'  N.,  Ion.  31°  40'  and  35°  E. 
It  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  White  Nile. 

Victoria  River,  N.  Australia,  falls  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  by  the  estuary  Queen's  Channel, 
in  lat.  14°46'S.,  Ion.  129°  21'  E. 

Vienna,  ve-en'-na  (Germ.  Wien,  veen)y  a  city 
of  Germany,  and  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
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empire,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  situ- 
ated on  the  rigfht  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
joined  here  by  the  AVien  and  Alster,  two  streams, 
small  but  rapid,  wliich  flow  through  the  town. 
As  Vii  inia  is  built  on  a  plain,  it  is  subject  to 
inundations  from  each  of  these  rivers,  particu- 
larly from  the  Wien.  The  shape  of  this  metro- 
polis is  neither  compact  nor  regular,  the  old  city 
being  entirely  distinct  from  the  suburbs  which 
sun  omid  it.  The  shape  of  the  former  is  circular. 
It  hi  surrounded  with  lofty  ramparts,  and  en- 
circled with  an  open  glacis  or  slope,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  extends 
from  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  towards  the 
suburbs,  which  are  now  so  connected  as  to  form 
a  continuous  ring  or  belt  of  streets  and  squares 
round  the  glacis,  and  are  surrounded  on  the 
outside  by  a  wall  which  embraces  a  circuit  of 
about  12  miles.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  city 
form  an  agreeable  promenade,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Viennese,  and  affords  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
city  proper  is  entered  by  twelve  gates,  of  which 
the  Burg-thor,  or  palace-gate,  is  remarkable  for 
its  architectural  beauty.  In  the  old  part  of 
Vienna  the  houses  are  high  and  the  streets  nar- 
row and  irregular.  In  the  suburbs  the  houses 
are  )iot  so  high,  while  the  streets  are  wider,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  very  handsome  edi- 
fices. There  is,  however,  in  these  quarters, 
a  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  family  man- 
sions, cottages,  workshops,  and  manufactories, 
whicih  detracts  greatly  from  the  regular  appear- 
ance of  this  part  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  not  paved,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  dust  in  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  mud  in  wet  weather.  The  streets  are  well 
lighted  at  night;  and  the  city  is  drained  by 
large  subterranean  sewers,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Danube.  Vienna  has  eight 
squares ;  but  they  are  small  and  irregular,  and 
encumbered,  rather  than  adorned,  by  grotesque 
ornaments.  The  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn 
is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  city,  about  a 
mile  from  the  ramparts.  It  is  a  square  edifice 
of  vast  extent,  with  long  wings  on  either  side ; 
but  having  been  built  at  very  different  periods, 
the  appearance  of  the  exterior  is  very  irregular. 
The  interior  contains  valuable  collections'  of 
paintings  and  works  of  art.  The  imperial 
riding-school  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious buildings  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  surpassed 
in  Vienna  by  an  assembly-room  called  the  Hall 
of  Apollo,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 10,000  people.  The  Belvidere,  a  palace 
built  by  Prince  Eugene,  is  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
to  the  S.  of  the  old  town.  The  imperial  mews  are 
capable  of  containing  more  than  400  horses.  The 
arsenal  contains  about  20,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
many  curious  ornaments,all  of  iion.  The  churches 
constitute  a  prominent  feature  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  city.  The  cathedral,  in  the  centre, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  old  city,  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with 
four  towers,  one  of  which  is  453  feet  in  height. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1270.  The  inte- 
rior is  elegant  and  simple :  it  contains  several 
monuments,  one  of  which  is  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  church 
of  St.  Peter  is  in  the  Italian  style,  on  the  model  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  That  of  the 
Augustinians  contains  a  monument  erected  to 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina  by  her  hus- 
band, and  beautifully  executed  in  marble  by  the 
eminent  sculptor  Canova.  The  charitable  in- 
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stitutions  are  numerous,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  richly  endowed.  The  great  hospital,  which 
contains  2000  beds,  often  receives  from  15,000  to 
20,000  patients  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Thero 
are  separate  hospitals  for  soldiers,  for  Jews,  for 
foundlings,  orphans,  and  aged  persons.  Vienna 
also  contains  an  exchange,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
liouse  of  assembly  for  the  states  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Austria,  several  chanceries  or  public 
offices  for  different  portions  of  the  Ausirian 
empire,  a  university  founded  in  1365,  a  town- 
house,  mint,  archbishop's  palace,  several  bar- 
racks, a  music  hall,  some  convents,  an  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  a  school  of  medicine,  the 
best  in  Germany.  There  are  also  imblic 
classes  for  philosophy,  the  classical  languages, 
literature,  law,  and  theology,  with  mar-y  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  There  is,  besides,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  seminary  for  oriental  languages. 
Among  the  principal  educational  establishments 
and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  are  the  Josephinum  for  the  in- 
struction of  army  surgeons,  the  Mineralogical 
Society,  the  Geograj^hical  Society,  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  an  institution  formed  in  1770  for  the  re- 
ception of  specimens  of  manufacture.  Greek 
literature  is  also  cultivated  here.  Books  are 
printed  in  Romaic,  and  a  correspondence  kept 
up  with  several  literary  institutions  in  Greece. 
The  military  institutions  are  a  school  for  cadets, 
and  a  college  for  engineers,  civil  and  military. 
The  imperial  library  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
contained  in  a  large  hall,  250  feet  in  length  and 
100  in  breadth;  and  is  said  to  contain  15,000 
manuscripts,  330,000  printed  volumes,  and  an. 
immense  number  of  engravings.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  library  of  the  university,  computed 
at  120,000  volumes.  The  imperial  collection  of 
medals  and  coins  is  reckoned  the  most  complete 
in  Europe.  Vienna  contains  also  a  museum  or 
repository,  formed  by  a  society,  for  casts  of 
statues  and  other  antiquities,  the  originals  of 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  other  nations,  or 
private  individuals.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  for  the  citizens  are  the  public  walks 
and  the  theatres.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the 
Hof,  or  palace  theatre,  the  Karnthner  theatre 
at  the  Karnthner  or  Corinthian  gate,  and  three 
others  in  the  Wieden,  Leopoldstadt,  and  Joseph- 
stadt  suburbs.  'I  he  public  walks  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  The 
promenades  on  the  glacis  and  the  Bastei  or  ram- 
parts of  the  old  city  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Prater  is  an  immense  park,  on  an  island 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  court,  but  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  Augarten  is  another 
place  of  public  resort,  to  the  north  of  the  Prater, 
on  the  same  island,  and  separated  from  it  only 
by  an  iron  railing.  There  is  also  the  Volks- 
garten,  close  to  the  Kaiserburg  or  Imperial 
palace,  within  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  on  the 
S.W.  side ;  it  is  a  beautiful  garden,  but  both 
this  and  the  Augarten  are  much  less  frequented 
than  the  Prater.  The  environs  of  Vienna  are 
very  fertile  and  picturesque.  To  the  N.  are 
several  islands  formed  by  the  Danube;  to  the 
W.  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Kahlenberg ;  to  the 
S.  mountains  covered  with  vineyards  and  exten- 
sive forests ;  and  to  the  E.  vast  plains,  bounded 
in  the  extreme  distance  by  gently  rising  hills. 
The  islands  are  adorned  by  many  villas,  and  few 
cities  are  surrounded  by  so  many  fine  gardens, 
which  contain  some  of  the  rarest  plants.  Manf, 
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Various ;  comprising  silks,  ribbons,  gloves,  lace, 
shawls,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  paper,  earthenware,  pliilo- 
Bophical  and  musical  instruments,  maps,  en- 
gravings, coaches  and  carriages,  and  every 
needful  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  and 
requirements  of  the  people  of  a  great  city.  It 
has  an  imperial  cannon-foundry,  and  porcelain 
manufactory,  and  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
small-arms.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and 
has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  by  steamboats  which  ply 
between  Vienna  and  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  construction  of  railways  which 
radiate  from  the  imperial  city  on  all  sides,  and 
facilitate  its  communication,  not  only  with  every 
part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  with  all  the 
great  cities  and  important  towns  of  Europe. 
Fo'p.  476,222,  exclusive  of  the  soldiers  in 
garrison.  Lat.  48°  12'  N.  Zon.  16°  23'  E.— 
Vienna  was  for  some  time,  under  the  name  of 
Vindobona,  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman 
legion,  and  afterwards  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  and  Huns.  In  791  Charle- 
magne annexed  it  to  his  vast  empire.  It  was 
often  threatened  in  the  wars  with  the  Hunga- 
rians and  the  Turks,  who  destroyed  the  suburbs 
in  1529.  In  1683  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
but  the  siege  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland.  In  1741,  though  pressed  by  the 
Bavarians  on  the  W.  and  by  the  French  and 
Prussians  on  the  N.,  Vienna  was  preserved. 
In  1797  it  was  feared  that  Napoleon  I.  would 
occupy  the  city,  and  in  1805  and  1809  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  and  held  by  an  army  of 
occupation  for  some  months.  On  both  occa- 
sions proper  discipline  was  observed  by  the  in- 
vaders, and  little  injury  was  done.  In  1814  and 
1815  the  famous  congress  of  Vienna  was  held 
here,  and  a  treaty  made,  the  articles  of  which 
have  been  violated  or  disregarded  by  every 
European  power  that  took  part  in  the  congress 
except  Great  Britain.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848,  it  was  held  by  the  insurgents  for  a  short 
time  in  October,  but  surrendered  to  the  imperial 
troops  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  havmg 
been  bombarded  by  Prince  Windischgratz  and 
Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  In  1855  a  con- 
ference took  place  here  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  a  peace  between  Russia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  England,  France,  Turkey,  and  Sar- 
dinia on  the  other,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

Vienna,  the  name  of  several  townships  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  4000. 

ViENNE,  ve-en'y  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
in  the  N.  of  the  department  of  the  Correze,  and, 
after  a  course  of  190  miles,  joins  the  Loire  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre-and-Loire. 

ViENNE,  a  department  in  the  W.  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  French  province  of 
Poitou,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
the  Indre-and-Loire,  S.  by  that  of  the  Charente, 
E.  by  those  of  Indre  and  Upper  Vienne,  and 
W.  by  the  Two  Sevres  and  Maine-and-Loire. 
Area.  2690  square  miles.  Desc.  Generally  fiat, 
with  a  somewhat  chalky  and  sandy  soil,  fertile 
in  some  parts,  and  in  others  covered  with  heath. 
It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemeuts,  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Poitiers,  Chatelherault, 
Civray,  Loudun,  and  Montmorillon.  Poitiers  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department.  Eivers. 
The  Vienne,  with  its  tributary  the  Clain ;  the 
Charente,  the  Gartempe,  the  Creuse,  and  the 
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Dive.  Pro.  Corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax, 
and  wine.  Good  horses  are  bred  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared 
and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands  and  in  the  forests. 
Minerals.  Iron  and  lithographic  stones.  Manf. 
Coarse  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  and  cutlery. 
Fo2J.  333,028. 

Vienne,  Upper,  a  department  in  the  W.  of 
France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  French  pro- 
vince of  Limousin,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Vienne,  S.  by 
those  of  the  Correze  and  Dordogne,  E.  by 
Creuse,  and  VV.  by  Charente.  Area.  2130  square 
miles.  JDesc.  The  surface  of  the  department  is 
mountainous,  being  intersected  in  the  S.  by  the 
Gatine  Hills,  and  by  another  range  in  the  centre. 
The  climate  is  cold,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  country.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and 
the  pasture  lands  cover  upwards  of  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  district.  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissemeuts, named  after' their  chief  towns,  Li- 
moges, St.  Grieix,  Bellac,  and  Rochechouart.  Li- 
moges is  the  capital  of  the  whole  department. 
Bivers.liYiQ  principal  river  is  the  Vienne  :  among 
those  of  less  importance  are  the  Gartempe  and  its 
headstreams,  the  Vincon,  and  the  Seine.  Pro. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great 
numbers  on  the  pasture  lauds  and  commons. 
The  horses  and  mules  of  the  department  are 
highly  esteemed.  Wheat,  rye,  and  buckwheat 
are  grown,  but  chestnuts  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts,  who 
also  keep  a  great  number  of  bees.  Minerals. 
Tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  porcelain  clay. 
Mavf.  Porcelain,  cutlery,  coarse  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  linen,  glass,  and  paper.   Poip.  319,595. 

Vienne,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Rhone,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere,  48  miles 
N.W.  from  Grenoble.  Its  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  steep,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  the  river  Gere,  which  enters  the  Rhone  at 
this  point.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral, 
erected  on  an  emmence,  and  several  other 
churches,  a  theatre,  a  college  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  a  public  library,  cavalry 
barracks,  a  hospital,  some  almshouses,  a  corn 
market,  and  a  museum  of  curiosities.  It  also 
contains  several  Roman  remains,  among  which 
are  some  portions  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  curious 
obelisk  near  the  Avignon  gate,  several  traces  of 
aqueducts,  some  stonework  ornamented  with 
arcades,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  and,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  the  piles  of  an  ancient  Roman  bridge. 
Inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  mosaics  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  town;  while  bronzes, 
medals,  and  remains  of  columns  and  statues, 
have  been  frequently  dug  up  in  the  surrounding 
district.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  silk,  and  paper. 
There  are  some  lead  and  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  and  near  the  town  the  celebrated  wine 
called  Cote-Rotie  is  made.  Pojj.  19,559.— This 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  A 
council  was  here  held  in  1311,  by  which  the 
order  of  the  Templars  was  suppressed  in  France 
and  their  revenues  confiscated.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon. 

ViEKSiN,  feerr'-sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf, 
situated  on  the  Kiers,  18  miles  W.  from  Dussel- 
dorf. It  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
church.  Manf.  Woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silk  goods,  soap,  and  vinegar.   Pop.  3700. 

ViEEZON,  veer'-zawngy  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher,  situated  near  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  Eure  and  the  Cher,  18  miles  N.W. 
from  Bourg-es.  Man/.  Woollen  goods,  hosiery, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  There  are  some  large 
iron  works  near  the  town.   Fop.  7740. 

Viesti,  ve-es'-fe,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Foggia.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral, convent,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a 
small  harbour.  Pop.  5584,  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast. 

ViGAN,  Le,  ve'-ga,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  28  miles  N.W.  from 
Nimes.  Marif.  Silk  and  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
leather,  paper,  and  glass.    Fop.  5000. 

ViGEVANO,  ve'-jai-va'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  situated  on  the  Mora,  near  the  Ticino, 
15  miles  S.E.  from  Novara.  It  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  castle,  and  is  still  a  walled  town, 
but  incapable  of  making  any  defence  against  a 
besieging  force.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome 
square  from  which  the  principal  streets  diverge. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
some  churches,  a  seminary  for  priests,  barracks, 
a  penitentiary,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  found- 
lings, and  several  convents.  It  also  possesses  a 
village  and  several  si-hools.  Manf.  The  princi- 
pal are  silk  stuffs,  hats,  soap,  and  macaroni. 
Fop.  17,673. 

ViGGiANO,  vid-ja'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Basilicata,  20  miles  S. 
from  Potenza.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  soap, 
and  wax  candles.  Fop.  6000.  This  place  suf- 
fered severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1857. 

ViGNOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Basilicata,  6  miles  IS.  from  Potenza. 
Fop.  4200.  This  place  suffered  severely  from 
an  earthquake  in  1857, 

Vigo,  ve'-go,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  Ga- 
licia,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  called 
the  Ria  de  Vigo,  78  miles  S.W.  from  Corunna. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  valu- 
able fisheries  on  the  coast.  Fop.  4000.  This 
place  was  attacked  by  the  English,  under  Drake, 
in  1585  and  1589 ;  and  in  1719  it  was  taken  by 
Lord  Cobham. 

Vigo,  Lake,  vi'-go,  a  lake  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  about  30 
miles  N.  from  Lake  Onega.  FJxt.  45  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  30  at  its  widest  points. 
Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Vig 
into  Onega  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea, 

Vigo,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Indiana,    ^rea.  408  square  miles.    Fop.  18,000. 

ViGONE,  ve-go'-ne,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Pinerolo.  Fop. 
6300. 

Villa  Boa.    {See  Goyaz.) 

Villa  do  Conde,  do  Icon'-daiy  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  Ave,  18  miles  N.  from  Oporto. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing 
and  in  the  coasting  trade.   Fop.  3200. 

Villa  Franca,  veel'-la  fran'-Tca,  a  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  one  of 
the  Azores.  Manf,  Coarse  earthenware.  Fop. 
4000. 

Villa  Franca,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maritime  Alps,  about  2  miles 
E.  from  Nice,  with  a  harbour  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  has  a  trade  in  oranges^,  wine, 
and  hemp.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  tunny  fishery  on  the  coast.   Fop.  3000. 

Villa  Franca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Parma,  situated  on  the  Magra,  38  miles 
S.W.  from  Parma.  Fop,  3500, 
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Villa  Franca,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Venice,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Verona.  Fop.  6000.  The  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  which  closed  the  war  between  France  and 
Sardinia  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria  on  tho 
other,  were  signed  at  this  town  in  1859.  These 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Zurich. 

Villa  Franca  de  Panades,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  27 
miles  S.W.  from  Barcelona.  Manf.  Cotton 
goods  and  leather.    Fop.  3600. 

Villa  Franca  de  Xira,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  20  miles  N.K.  from 
Lisbon.  Fop.  4500.  This  town  was  founded 
by  English  settlers  in  the  12th  century,  and 
named  Cornualla,  or  Cornwall. 

Villa  Joyosa,  ho-yo'-sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  17  miles 
N.E.  from  Alicante.  It  has  extensive  fisheries, 
and  a  coasting  trade.  Manf.  Soap,  sailcloth, 
and  cordage  of  esparto  grass.   Fop.  8000. 

Villa  Nova,  no'-va,  the  name  of  several  towns 
of  Portugal,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

Villa  Nova,  the  name  of  numerous  towns 
in  Brazil,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Villa  Nueva,  noo-ai'-va,  the  name  of  nume- 
rous towns  in  Spain,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  5000. 

Villa  Nueva,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  in 
the  province  of  Saragossa,  10  miles  N.  Irom 
Saragossa.  Fop.  2000.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Serve  t  us. 

Villa  NrovA,  noo-o'-va,  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  3700. 

Villa  Real,  rai'al,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  os  Montes,  situated  on  the 
Corgo,  58  miles  S.W.  from  Braganza.  Fop. 
4600. 

Villa  Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in 
the  province  of  Castillon,  situated  on  the  river 
Mijares,  34  miles  N.K.  from  Valencia,  and  about 
5  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  Manf.  Wool- 
len goods  and  brandy.   Fop.  8300. 

Villa  Real  de  Santo  Antonio,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  25  miles 
N.E,  from  Faro.    Fop.  2100. 

Villa  Real  de  Concepcion,  kon-sep'-se-dne^ 
a  town  of  Paraguay,  S,  America,  situated  on  the 
Paraguay,  135  miles  N,  from  Asuncion.  It  is 
the  depot  for  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mati,  brought 
from  the  districts  lying  to  the  E,  of  the  town. 
Fop.  4000. 

Axilla  Rica,  re'-lca.    (See  Ouro-Preto.) 

Villa  Rubia,  roo'-he-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  33  miles 
S.E.  from  Madrid.   Fop.  2000, 

Villa  Rubia  de  los  Ojos  de  la  Guadiana, 
o'-yos,  gwa-de-a'-na,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  25 
miles  N.E.  from  Ciudad  Real.  It  has  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Hijar.    Fop.  5500. 

Villa  Viciosa,  ve-the-o'-sa,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara, 
25  miles  N.E.  from  Guadalajara.  Fop.  250, — 
Here,  in  1710,  was  fought  the  battle  which 
closed  the  War  of  Succession,  and  placed 
Philip  V.  upon  the  Spanish  throne.— The  name 
of  several  other  small  towns  in  Spain. 

Villa  Vicosa,  ve-so'-sa,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  58  miles  N.E.  from 
Beja.  There  is  a  royal  hunting-palace  and  a 
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large  park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Fop. 
3700. 

Villa  Vicosa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara,  170  miles  N.W.  from  Ccara.  It 
is  built  among  groves  of  palm-trees.  Pop. 
2500. 

ViLLACH,  vil'-IaJc,  an  old  town  of  Austria,  in 
Carintliia,  situated  on  the  Drave,  22  miles  W. 
from  Klagenfurt.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  produce 
of  the  Carinthian  mining  districts.   Fop.  2500. 

Ville-Feanche,  veel-franzh,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Khone,  situ- 
ated near  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  15  miles 
N.W.  from  Lyon.  Man/.  Cottori  and  linen 
yarn,  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather.    Fop.  8100. 

ViLLE-FnANcnE,  a  well-built  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  situated  on 
the  Aveyron,  27  miles  W.  from  Eodcz.  It  has  a 
church  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  its  vaults,  a  college,  the  remains  of  an 
old  Carthusian  hospital,  and  a  public  library. 
Man/.  Linen  fabrics,  copper  and  iron  goods, 
leather,  and  paper.   Fop.  9500. 

Ville-Fkanciie,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
Lers,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Toulouse.  Manf. 
Sail-cloth  and  coarse  earthenware.    Fop.  2800. 

ViLLEMUE,  veeV-moor\  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  situated 
on  the  Tarn,  19  miles  N.E.  from  Toulouse. 
Manf.  Iron  goods.  Fop.  5500. — The  river  is 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge. 

ViLLEifA,  veel-yai'-im,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  28  miles 
N.W.  f)'om  Alicante.  It  has  a  citadel,  which  is 
now  in  ruins,  a  town-hall,  barracks,  hospital, 
and  several  churches  and  monasteries.  Manf. 
Chiefly  coarse  woollen  goods.  The  town  also 
contains  some  brandy-distilleries  and  oil  mills. 
Fop.  8500. 

ViLLENAUxE  LA  Gkande,  veel'-uose,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  32 
miles  N.W.  from  Troyes.  Manf.  Vinegar  and 
leather.    Fop.  2600. 

ViLLENEUVE,  veel'-nu{r)ve,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  Vaud,  situated  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  17  miles  S.E.  from  Lausanne.  Fop. 
1600. 

ViLLENEUVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Eodez, 
Fop.  3400. — Also  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
ditferent  parts  of  France,  distinguished  in  some 
cases  by  different  affixes,  but  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  5000. 

ViLLEES,  veel'-lair,  the  name  of  several  towns 
of  France  and  Belgium,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3700.  The  French  towns  of 
this  name  are  generally  distinguished  by 
different  affixes. 

ViLLETTE,  veel-lei',  a  commune  and  village  of 
France,  which  now  forms  a  N.  suburb  of  Paris. 
It  has  a  large  basin,  or  wet  dock,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and 
De  rOurcq.    Fop.  19,000. 

ViLLiNGEN,  vil'-ling-en,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Ehine,  28 
miles  N.W.  from  Constance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  a  museum,  and  baths.  Manf.  Wool- 
len and  linen  goods,  clocks,  and  watches.  Fop. 
4000. 

ViLNA.    {See  WiLNA.) 

ViLs,  vcels,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which,  after  a 
tourse  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Vils- 
hofen. 
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ViLvooRDEN-,  or  ViLVORDE,  veel-voor'-den,  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South  Bra^ 
bant,  situated  on  the  Senne,  6  miles  N.E.  from 
Brussels,  where  Tindal,  the  English  martyr, 
translated  the  Bible  into  his  native  tongue. 
Fop.  3000. 

ViMEiRA,  ve-mai-ee'-ra,  a  village  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  7  miles  N.  from 
Torres  Vedras.  Fop.  500.  It  is  noted  for  the 
battle  between  the  British  and  the  French,  in 
August,  1803,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington. 

ViMouTiER,  ve-moo'-te-ai,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  situated  on  the 
Vie,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Alencon.  Manf.  Linen, 
and  leather.   Fop.  4000. 

ViNAROz,  ve-7m-roth,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Va- 
lencia, in  the  province  of  Castellon,  situated  at 
the  m.outh  of  the  Serod,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  24  miles  S.W.  from  Tortosa. 
It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  church,  a 
town-house,  a  theatre,  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
coasting-trade.    Fo}-).  10,700. 

ViNCENNES,  van-sen',  a  town  of  France,  situ- 
ated near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  fortifications 
of  Paris,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  city.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  castle,  which  was  built  in  the 
14th  century,  and  used  as  a  royal  residence  until 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  It  was  preserved  as  a 
palace  for  three  centuries,  but  when  the  French 
monarchs  no  longer  cared  to  reside  there  it  was 
converted  into  a  state  prison,  and  has  been  used, 
since  the  French  revolution,  as  an  arsenal  and 
a  school  for  artillery.  It  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength.  The  Due  d'Enghien  was 
shot  without  cause  in  the  castle  ditch  by  order 
of  Napoleon  I.  on  March  21,  1804 ;  and  Conde, 
Diderot,  and  other  eminent  individuals  have 
been  confined  within  its  walls.  There  is  a  fine 
park  and  forest  in  the  immicdiate  vicinity  of  the 
castle,  which  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  of  the 
Parisians.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains 
several  handsome  churches  and  public  buildings. 
Fop.  13,414. 

ViNCENNES,  a  post-town  and  capital  of  Knox 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.,  situated  on  the  Wabash, 
115  miles  S.W.  from  Indianopolis.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  a  market-house,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral,  and  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  several  churches,  a  handsome  town-hall, 
an  orphan  asylum  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions and  schools.   Fop.  3500. 

Vincent,  St.,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
about  90  miles  W.  from  Barbadoes.  Area.  130 
square  miles.  Besc.  This  island  was  only  in- 
habited by  native  Caribbs,  until  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  was  either  wrecked  or  run  ashore 
upon  its  coast,  when  great  nimibers  of  the  ne- 
groes escaped  into  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where  they  were  suffered  to  remain  by  the 
Indians.  Partly  by  the  accession  of  runaway 
slaves  from  Barbadoes,  and  partly  by  the  chil- 
dren they  had  by  intermarriage  with  the  Indian 
women,  these  Africans  became  very  numerous; 
so  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, they  constrained  the  Indians  to  retire  into 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  island.  The  French  hadi 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  island  in  1714,  witUj 
the  permission  of  the  natives,  and  the  Indians! 
having  applied  to  the  French  settlers  for  assis-l 
tance,  a  long  war  ensued  between  them  and  tliej 
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negroes.  In  1763  the  island  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  when  the  first  measure  of  the  g-overn- 
ment  was  to  dispose  of  the  hmds,  without  any 
reg-ard  to  the  claims  of  those  of  cither  race.  A 
war  took  place,  which  ended  in  a  compromise, 
by  which  the  natives  and  negro  settlers,  after 
surrendering  part  of  their  lands,  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  remainder  without  molestation.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  fertile  valleys,  which 
produce  sugar,  dyewoods,  arrowroot,  and  cocoa 
in  great  quantities.  Cotton  is  also  grown  and 
exported,  with  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Poji?. 
About  30,000.  Lat.  13°  15' N.  Lun.  Gl°  15'  W. 
The  English  obtained  a  footing  on  the  island  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  1763 
it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  considered 
an  English  possession.  In  1779,  St.  Vincent  was 
captured  by  a  French  force  from  Martinique, 
but  was  restored  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1812  the  island  was  almost  desolated  by  a  most 
dreadful  eruption  of  the  Soulfrier  mountain, 
which  had  continued  quiet  for  nearly  a  century ; 
but  from  which  there  now  issued  such  a  dreadful 
torrent  of  lava,  and  such  clouds  of  ashes,  that 
the  island  was  nearly  covered,  and  the  soil  in- 
jured to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  never  since 
been  as  productive  as  it  was  before  the  eruption 
took  place. 

Vincent,  St.,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ext.  15  miles  long  and 
9  broad,  lying  between  St.  Antonio  and  St .  Lucia. 
Area.  70  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous. 
Fro.  Cotton,  sugar,  cotiee,  fruit  and  cattle.  Foiy. 
About  400. 

Vincent,  St.,  a  gulf  of  S.  Australia.  It  re- 
ceives several  rivers,  and  is  separated  from 
Spencer  Gulf  by  York  peninsula.  Lat.  between 
34°  and  35°  40'  S.    Lon.  138°  E. 

Vincent,  Cape  St.,  the  S.W.  point  of  Portu- 
gal, noted  for  the  naval  victory  gained  off  it  in 
1797  over  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Sir  John  Jervis. 
Lat.  37°  3'  N.   Lon.  8°  59'  \V. 

ViNETZA,  or  Vinnitza,  vi-nei'-za,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Podolsk, 
situated  on  the  Bug,  95  miles  N.E.  from  Kame- 
netz.  It  has  a  citadel,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
some  Greek  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other 
schools.    Fo2).  10,000, 

ViNGORLA,  vin-gor'-la,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Bombay  presidency,  in  the  district  of 
Sawunt  Warree,  32  miles  N.W.  from  Goa.  Fo}). 
5000.    Lat.  15°  50'  N.    Lon.  73°  41'  E. 

ViRE,  veer,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  situated  near  the  river  Vire, 
34  miles  S.W.  from  Caen.  Mar.f.  Woollen 
goods,  linen,  paper,  and  needles.  There  are 
some  large  iron  mines  and  smelting  works  in  its 
vicinity.  Fof.  7647. — Also  a  River  which  fails 
into  the  English  Channel,  a  few  miles  E.  from 
Carentan,  after  a  course  of  50  miles. 

Virgil,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  on  Onega  Creek.    Fop.  2500. 

Virgin  Islands,  vir-'Jin,  a  group  in  the  West 
Indies,  situate  to  the  E.  of  Porto  Rico.  They 
are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  miinhabited  and  barren.  The 
group  extends  over  a  space  about  60  miles  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  36  in  breadth.  They 
are  in  every  way  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Culebra  and  some  islets  near  it  belong  to  Spain. 
Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin-gorda,  and  several 
others,  to  Great  Britain ;  and  St.  Thomas,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  St.  John  to  Denmark.  Fro.  Cotton, 
rum,  sugar,  molasses,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
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spiees.  Lat.  between  18°  and  19°  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 63°  30'  and  65°  30'  E. 

Virginia,  li  •-jin'-i-a,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  l)y  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania;  N.W.  by  Ohio;  S.  by  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  E.  by  Maryland  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  W.  by  Kentucky. 
Area.  61,350  square  miles.  Besc.  This  state  is 
naturally  divided  into  four  separate  regions^ 
which  differ  essentially  from  one  another.  The 
first,  extending  100  miles  inland,  from  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the 
estuaries  of  the  great  rivers  that  enter  the 
Atlantic,  even  to  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond, is  low  and  flat,  sometimes  fenny,  some- 
times sandy,  and  composed  of  a  rich  loam  ou 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  generally 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  and  even  rank  vegeta- 
tion. This  part  is  unhealthy  in  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  next 
division  extends  frrm  the  limit  of  the  tidal 
water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  distance  of  50 
miles.  The  surface  near  the  limit  of  the  tidal 
water  is  level,  while  higher  up  the  rivers  it 
becomes  undulating,  and  often  abrupt  and 
broken  when  it  approaches  the  mountains. 
The  soil  is  divided  into  sections  differing 
greatly  from  each  other  in  point  of  fertility,  and 
generally  running  in  parallel  strips  throughout 
the  state.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
region  is  highly  picturesque  and  romantic. 
The  third  division  is  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North 
Mountains ;  a  valley  which  extends,  with  little 
interruption,  from  the  Potomac,  across  the 
state,  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  being 
much  narrower,  but  of  greater  length  than 
either  of  the  preceding  divisions.  The  soil  is  a 
rich  and  highly  productive  mould  formed  on  a 
bed  of  limestone.  The  fourth  division  extends 
from  the  North  Mountains  to  the  river  Ohio ;  a 
country  wild  and  broken  by  successive  ridges  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  some  parts  fertile, 
but  generally  barren  and  unproductive.  The 
state  is  well  watered,  and  contains  excellent 
pasture  lands.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is 
temperate  and  healthy.  Fivers.  The  principal 
are  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  Rappahannock, 
the  Rapidan,  the  Mattapony,  and  Pamunkey, 
which  unite  and  form  the  York  river;  the  Rivan- 
na,  and  the  Appomatox,  tributaries  of  the 
James  river;  Elizabeth,  JNIeberrin,  Kanawha, 
Big  Sandy,  Ohio,  Monongaliela,  Roanoke, 
Dan,  and  Cheat.  The  bay  of  Chesapeake  ex- 
tends inland  nearly  200  miles  to  its  termination 
in  Maryland.  Climate.  The  inhabitants  are 
occasionally  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  in  summer  and  winter.  The  most  pleasant 
months  of  the  year  in  Virginia  are  May  and 
June  ;  July  and  August  are  Intensely  hot,  and 
September  and  October  are  generally  rainy. 
Zoology.  The  wild  animals,  which  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  western  parts,  are  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  the  deer,  the  racoon,  the  squirrel,  and 
the  opossum.  Birds  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  The 
rivers  contain  ample  supplies  of  fish.  Some  of 
the  largest  sturgeon  weigh  from  100  to  200  lbs. 
Among  the  fish  peculiar  to  the  coast  and  rivers 
of  the  central  parts  of  North  America  are  the 
sheep's-head,  bonito,  hog-fish,  rock-fish,  pond- 
fish,  chub,  and  four  different  kinds  of  perch, 
with  trout  and  eels,  the  largest  of  the  last- 
named  fish  being  frequently  from  five  to  six  feet 
long.     The   shell-fish  are  oysters,  lobsters. 
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crabs,  land-turtle,  sea-turtle,  log-j^erhead,  and 
terrapin.  The  oysters,  of  which  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  are  very  fine.  Fro.  Indian  corn 
is  everywhere  cultivated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains.  Wheat  is  also  much  grown, 
with  oats,  rye,  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Of  this  article  about  a  third  of  all  that  was  for- 
merly produced  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1861  was  grown  in  this  state.  Of  esculent 
plants  there  are,  in  the  E.  parts,  the  sweet 
potato,  red  and  white ;  the  common,  or  Irish 
potato,  which  is  in  general  use;  melons,  tur- 
nips, pumpkins,  parsnips,  carrots,  artichokes, 
asparagus,  cucumbers,  lettuces,  and  onions. 
The  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
quince,  nectarine,  apricot,  almond,  plum,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  peach.  The  vine  also  flourishes 
luxuriantly.  The  principal  forest-trees  are 
the  wild  or  sweet-scented  crab  apples,  ash, 
aspen,  beech,  black  and  white  birch,  catalpa, 
cherry,  chestnut,  horse-chestnut,  cucumber- 
tree,  cypress,  dog-wood,  elder,  elm,  fir,  hemlock, 
spruce,  fringe  or  snowdrop-tree,  sweet  gum, 
hawthorn,  hickory,  juniper,  red  or  Virginian 
cedar,  laurel-swamp,  linden  or  American  lime, 
locust,  sugar  and  red-flowering  maple,  red  mul- 
berry, red  and  white  oak.  The  forests  of  Vir- 
ginia have  little  underwood,  and  it  is  easy  to 
travel  through  them  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
except  on  the  lowlands  in  the  E.  parts,  which 
are  covered  with  cedars,  pines,  and  cypresses. 
Of  shrubs  there  is  a  great  variety.  Minerals. 
Iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  manganese,  marble  of 
a  variegated  appearance,  limestone,  slate,  and 
soapstone,  used  for  mantelpieces  and  the  bowls 
of  tobacco-pipes.  Coal  is  found  in  the  W.  parts, 
and  saltpetre  in  considerable  quantities.  Mine- 
ral springs  are  numerous.  Manf.  Gunpowder, 
salt,  saltpetre,  and  fire-arms.  Maple-sugar  is 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  distilleries 
and  breweries  are  numerous.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  towns 
on  and  near  the  coast,  which  also  contain  seve- 
ral rope-walks.  Sugars  are  boiled,  baked,  and 
refined,  and  linen  and  cotton  goods  are  manu- 
factured. Virginia  has  been  considerably  be- 
hind the  states  that  now  compose  the  E.  portion 
of  the  Union  in  manufacturing  industry,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  have  hitherto 
turned  their  attention  more  especially  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  the  war  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  old  republic  has  thrown  the 
people  of  Virginia  and  other  states  on  their  own 
resources  for  many  articles  which  were  previ- 
ously obtained  from  the  North,  and  has  given  a 
considerable  impulse  to  the  production  of  manu- 
factured goods,  lilxjj.  The  chief  are  tobacco, 
Virheat,  Indian  corn,  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, beef,  and  pork.  From  the  S.  parts  tobacco, 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  pease,  white 
oak,  staves,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  pork,  bacon, 
ginseng,  rattle  and  black  snake-root,  indigo,  oak 
bark,  and  charcoal,  are  sent  to  Europe ;  from 
the  N.  districts  hemp,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
lead,  coals,  cypress,  and  pine  shingles  are  sent 
to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  tlie  West  India  Islands. 
Pop.  1,596,318,  of  whom  about  500,000  are 
coloured.  Lat.  between  36°  30'  and  40°  N. 
Lon.  between  75°  10'  and  83°  30'  W.— This  state 
was  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1584.  In  1606  a  com- 
pany of  adventurers,  having  obtained  a  patent 
from  James  I.,  sent  two  vessels  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Newport,  with  a  number  of 
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men,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Jamcs-town,  on 
the  peninsula  which  advances  into  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  By  famine  and  other  priva- 
tions they  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  quitting  the  country  for  Newfound- 
land, when  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware,  with 
three  vessels  containing  provisions  and  stores, 
induced  them  to  remain.  Virginia  showed 
great  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  m.easures  of 
the  British  government  in  1765  and  1769,  and 
in  1761  it  became  the  theatre  of  war.  It  seceded 
from  the  Union.  During  the  struggle  between 
the  United  and  the  seceded  states  the  greater 
part  of  the  important  battles  were  fought  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  state.  It  is  the  native  state  of 
Washington  and  Jefterson. 

Virginia,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Lough  Ramor,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Cavan.  Fop. 
813. 

ViRGiNSTOW,  vir'-jin-sto,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Devonshire,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Tavistock. 
Fop.  141. 

ViSEU,  vee'-sai-oo,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  47  miles  S.E.  from  Oporto. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  adorned  with  some  fine  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  it  has  a  preparatory  college  con- 
nected with  the  university  of  Coimbra.  Fop. 
7500. 

VisHNE-VoLOTCHOK,  vish'-ne  vo-lot-choJc',  a 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  situated  on  the  Zna,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  canal  which  connects  it  with  the  Tvertza. 
Fop.  9200.  The  canal  forms  part  of  a  system  of 
inland  navigation  which  connects  the  Caspian 
and  Baltic  seas. 

Viso,  El,  ve'-so,  a  neatly-built  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  47 
miles  N.  from  Cordova.  Fop.  3000.— The  name 
of  several  other  small  towns  in  Spain. 

Vistula,  vis'-tu-la  (Germ.  Weichsel,  viJce'- 
sel),  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
and,  flowing  in  an  E.  direction,  enters  Poland, 
and  passes  the  ancient  city  of  Cracow.  It  after- 
wards passes  Warsaw,  and,  receiving  the  Bug, 
becomes  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude.  It 
then  skirts  the  towns  of  Plock  and  Culm;  and, 
after  flowing  onwards  for  about  50  miles  from 
the  last-named  place  with  a  wide  channel  and 
undiminished  volume,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Nogat,  enters 
the  Frische  Haff,  while  the  other  again  divides 
into  two  branches  flowing  to  the  E.  and  W. 
The  E.  branch  enters  the  Frische  Half  a  few- 
miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Nogat,  while 
the  W.  branch,  which  retains  the  name  of  Vis- 
tula, falls  into  the  Baltic  near  Dantzic.  Its  total 
course  is  estimated  at  about  530  miles. 

ViTCHEGDA,  ve-ciieg'-da,  a  river  of  Russia, 
which  traverses  the  government  of  Vologda, 
and,  after  a  course  of  380  miles,  falls  into  the 
Dwina  12  miles  from  Solvitchegodsk. 

Vitepsk,  ve-tepsk',  a  government  of  the  N.W. 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
Pskov,  on  the  N.W.  by  Livonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Courland,  on  the  S.W^  by  Wilna  and  IMinsk,  on 
the  S.E.  by  Mohilev,  and  on  the  E.  by  Smolensk. 
Area.  17,i50  square  miles.  Besc.  Generally 
level,  interspersed  with  large  marshes  and  tracts 
of  sandy  soil.  Fivers.  The  Dwina,  the  Ula,  and 
the  Viteba.  Fro.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  pease,  beans, 
and  fruits.  The  forests  and  pasture-lands  are 
extensive,  and  large  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle. 
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and  horses  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  latter, 
while  swine  are  kept  in  the  former.  Man/. 
Woollen  goods,  leather,  glass,  and  earthenware. 
Fop.  About  800,000.  Lat.  between  54°  58'  and 
57°  20'  N.    .Lo7i.  between  25°  30'  and  32°  E. 

Vitepsk,  a  city  of  Eussia  in  Europe,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Vitcba.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  last  named 
river.  Its  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built 
of  wood,  and  it  contains  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  a  bazaar,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  syna- 
gogue for  Jews.   Fo]).  20,657. 

ViTEKBO,  ve-tair'-bo,  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  the  capital  of  a  delegation  of  the 
same  name,  41  miles  N.W.  from  Rome.  Its 
streets  are  broad  and  well-paved,  while  its  mar- 
ket-place is  commodious,  and  several  of  the 
principal  public  buildings,  including  the  town- 
hall,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  foundling 
hospital,  formerly  the  Farnese  palace,  are  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  architectural  beauty. 
The  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  and  several  of  its 
churches  are  rich  in  works  of  arts.  Mavf.  Un- 
important. In  its  neighbourhood  are  some 
mineral  springs.  Fop.  13,850. — This  city  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Etruscan 
league,  and,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  election  of 
the  popes  took  place  here,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  episcopal  palace.  In  one  of  its  public 
squares  Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, humiliated  himself  before  the  English 
pope,  Adrian  IV. 

ViTiM,  vit-im',  a  river  of  Siberia,  which,  after 
a  course  of  900  miles,  joins  the  Lena  opposite 
Vitimsk. 

ViTO,  San",  ve'-to,  the  name  of  several  market- 
towns  of  Italy,  none  with  a  population  above 
6000. 

ViTOLATTO,  ve-to-Ia'-no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  7 
miles  N.W.  from  Benevento.  Manf.  Woollen 
and  silk  ffibrics.    Fop.  2500. 

ViTRE,  veetr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ille-and-Vilaine,  situated  on  the 
Vilaine,  22  miles  I],  from  Rennes.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls.  The  chief  buildings  arc 
the  castle  and  the  church  of  Notre  JDame. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  canvas,  and  linen.  Fop. 
9000.— This  is  the  birthplace  of  Savary. 

ViTKY,  ve'-tre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  situated  on  the 
Scarpe,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Arras.  Fop.  2500. 
— Also  the  name  of  several  other  towns,  with 
populations  ranging  between  2500  and  8000. 
The  largest  of  these,  called  Vitry  le  Francois,  is 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  19  miles  S.E. 
from  Chalons. 

ViTTOuiA,  vit-for'-i-a,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Alava,  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by 
the  Zadorra,  30  miles  S.E.  from  Bilbao.  The 
streets  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  but  the  new  part  contains  several 
good  streets,  and  a  market-place  surrounded 
with  arcades.  It  contains  several  churches,  a 
custom-house,  orphan-asylum,  hospital,  theatre, 
public  library,  and  museum.  Manf.  Brass  and 
iron  goods,  earthenware,  leather,  candles,  and 
linen.  Fop.  16,569.  Vittoria  is  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1813. 

Vittoria,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  43  miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse.   It  has 
a  trade  in  honey  and  silk.   Fop.  11,000. 
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ViVARAis,  ve'-va-rai,  an  old  territory  of 
France,  in  Langucdoc,on  the  banks  of  tlic  lihone, 
which  divides  it  from  Dauphiny.  It  now  forms 
the  departments  of  Ardcchc  and  Upper  Loire. 

Yiv  hJio,ve'-vai-ro,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  near 
the  W.  coast  of  the  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
called  the  Ilia  de  Vivero,  57  miles  N.E.  from 
Corunna.  Manf.  Earthenware,  linen,  and 
quilted  goods.    Fop.  4000. 

VizAGAPATAM,  ve-za-ga-pa-tam' ,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Hindostan,  and 
residence  of  the  judge  and  civil  establishment 
of  the  district,  nearly  insulated  by  a  small  river, 
about  60  miles  S.W.  from  Chicacole,  and  375 
miles  N.E.  from  Madras.  It  has  a  court-house, 
barracks,  and  many  buildings  lor  the  accommo- 
dation of  European  residents.  Fop.  Not  known. 
Lat.  17°  42'  N.  Lon.  83°  24'  E.— The  District 
has  an  area  of  7650  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,255,000. 

VizcATA.    (See  Biscay.) 

VizziNi,  vit-se'-ne,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  29  miles  S.W.  from  Catania. 
Fop.  9000. 

Vlaardingeist,  vlar' -ding-en,  a  town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  situated 
on  the  Maas,  6  miles  W.  from  Rotterdam.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Dutch 
herring  fisheries.   Fop.  7700. 

Vladimir,  vlad'-i-meer',  a  government  of 
Russia  in  Europe,bounded  on  the  N.  by  Jaroslav 
and  Kostroma,  on  the  S.  by  Riazan,  on  the  E. 
by  Nijnei  Novgorod,  and  on  the  W.by  Moscow. 
Area.  18,250  square  miles.  Desc.  Barren  in  the 
N.,  but  fertile  in  other  parts.  Rivers.  The  chief 
are  the  Kliasma  and  the  Oka.  There  are  nu- 
merous lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake 
Pleschtschejew.  Fro.  Corn,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
hemp,  flax,  pease,  apples,  cherries,  hops,  and 
vegetables.  Cattle  and  excellent  horses  are 
reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands.  The 
forests  are  extensive.  Minerals.  Iron,  of  which 
there  are  large  and  valuable  mines.  Marf. 
Iron  goods,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  glass, 
leather,  and  earthenware.  Fop.  1,207,908. 
Lat.  between  55°  and  75°  N.  Lon.  between 
37°  40'  and  43°  20'  E. 

Vladimir,  a  tow-n  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  on  the 
Kliasma,  112  miles  E.  from  Moscow.  It  was 
once  a  town  of  great  importance,  having  been 
the  chief  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  several 
churches.  Fop.  13,000. — Another  in  Volhynia, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bug,  65  miles  N.W. 
from  Dubno.    Fop.  6000. 

VoDiNA,  or  VoDENA,  vo-de'-na,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Macedonia,  46  miles  N.W. 
from  Saloniki.  Ma)if.  Cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics.    Fop.  Estimated  at  12,000. 

VoGHERA,  vo-gai'-ra,  a  well-built  town  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  Stalfora,  30  miles 
N.E.  from  Alessandria.  It  contains  a  collegiate 
church,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  foundling  hospital. 
Ma)f.  Woollen  and  silk  goods.    Fop.  13,202. 

Void,  vicoid,  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouse,  21  miles  S.E.  from 
Bar-le-Duc.    Fop.  1700. 

VoiGTLAND,  voit'-lant,  an  old  district  of  Ger- 
many, now  comprised  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau 
in  Saxony,  and  the  principality  of  Reuss. 

VoiL,  Loch,  voil,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
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shire,  about  5  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  about  23  miles  N.W.  from 
StirHng. 

VoiEoir,  vwoi'-rawnff,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere,  situated  on  the  Morge, 
13  miles  N.W.  from  Grenoble.  Manf.  Extensive; 
comprising  iron  and  steel  goods,  hempen  cloth, 
chip  hats,  and  paper-.    Fop.  8000. 

Volcano,  vol-ka'-no,  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  off  the  coast  of  bicily,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Lipari  group.  It  consists  of  a  single 
volcanic  mountain,  of  a  conical  shape.  In  all 
parts  of  the  island  traces  of  volcanic  action  are 
distinctly  visible.  It  is  about  3000  feet  in  height. 
The  crater  is  very  large,  and  oval  in  form ;  its 
circuit  is  about  a  mile,  and  its  depth  about  400 
yards.   Lat.  38°  22'  N.   Lo7i.  14°  55'  E. 

Volga.    {See  Wolga.) 

VoLHTNiA,  vol-hin'-i-a,  (Pol.  Woltn-si:,  vo- 
leensk'),  an  extensive  government  of  Ilussia  in 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Minsk,  on  the  S. 
by  Podolia,  on  the  E.  by  Kiev,  on  the  W.  by 
Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  Grodno.  Area.  27,430  square  miles. 
Desc.  Undulating;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  the  pasture  lands  and  marshes  in  the  N. 
are  extensive  and  afford  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle.  Hivers.  The  Bug,  the  Styr,  and  the 
Gorin.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  millet, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  seeds  yielding  oil,  fine  cattle, 
strong  horses,  sheep,  swine,  honey,  wax,  and 
timber.  Minerals.  Bog  iron,  potters'  clay,  nitre, 
and  flint.  Manf.  Leather,  potash,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, tar,  and  charcoal.  Fop.  1,528,328.  Lat. 
between  49°  25'  and  52°  10'  N.  Lon.  between 
23°  30'  and  29°  12'  E. 

VoLJE,  vol'-jai,  a  lake  of  Eussia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  about  40  miles 
E.  from  Lake  Bieloe.  Bxt.  25  miles  long,  and 
12  broad. 

VoLKMAESEis^,  folTc-mar' -seyiy  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse  Cassel,  situated  on  the  Diemel, 
18  miles  N.W.  from  Cassel.    Fop.  2200. 

VoLo,  vo'-lo^  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Thessaly,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Larissa.  Fop. 
2000. — The  Gulf  of  Volo  is  an  inlet  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  with  an  extreme  length  and  breadth 
of  about  25  miles. 

Vologda,  vo-log-da,  a  province  or  govern- 
ment of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Archangel,  on  the  S.  by  Kostrama,  Viatka, 
and  Perm,  on  the  E.  by  Siberia,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Olonetz,  Novgorod  and  Jaroslav.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  governments  of  the  Ilussian 
empire,  but  it  is  very  thinly  populated.  Area. 
147,425  square  miles.  Bese.  An  immense  plain, 
slightly  undulating  in  some  parts  and  intersected 
in  the  N.E.  by  branches  and  spurs  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Bivers.  The  Dwina,  the  Vaga,  and 
the  Petschora.  The  province  contains  several 
large  lakes  and  morasses.  Climate.  Severe  in 
winter,  but  generally  healthy.  Fro.  Ilye,  barley, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  pulse.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands. 
Minerals.  Copper,  iron,  marble,  granite,  flint, 
and  salt.  Mavf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
soap,  leather,  candles,  and  brandy.  There  are 
salt  works  in  dilfcrcnt  parts  of  the  government. 
The  principal  exports  are  furs  and  timber. 
Fop.  951,592.  Lat.  between  58°  and  65°  N. 
Lon.  between  38°  and  60°  E. 

Vologda,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  situated  on  the 
river  Vologda,  110  miles  N.  from  Jaroslav. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood, 
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and  the  town  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital,  and  nume- 
rous government  offices.  Manf.  Silk  and  lineu 
goods,  canvas,  lacquered  goods,  articles  in  gold 
and  silver,  white  lead,  vitriol,  candles,  and 
leather.   Fop.  12,670. 

Volokolamsk,  vo-lo-ko-lamsJc'y  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow, 60  miles  N.W.  from  Moscow.  It  has 
suflered  many  misfortunes,  having  been  twice 
plundered  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Tartars, 
and  taken  by  the  Poles  in  16i3.    Fop.  3000. 

VoLOJfGO,  vo-lon'-go,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Minho,  5  miles  E.  from  Oporto. 
There  are  some  mines  of  antimony  near  this 
place,  which  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans, 

VoLSK,  volslc,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Saratov,  situated  on  the 
Volga,  65  miles  N,E.  from  Saratov.  Manf. 
earthenware,  leather,  and  bricks.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  large  general  trade.   Fop.  9000. 

VoLTA,  vol'-ta,  a  considerable  river  of  Guinea, 
in  Western  Africa.  Its  course  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  360  miles,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ashantees,  it  enters  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  a  few  miles  W.  from  Cape  St. 
Paul,  in  lat.  5°  40'  xN".  and  lon.  0°  4^)'  E. 

VoLTERRA,  vol-ter'-ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  34  miles 
S.W.  from  Florence.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  contains 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a 
town-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  building  which  serves 
as  a  public  library  and  a  museum,  chiefly  filled 
with  Etruscan  remains.  It  appears,  from  an 
ancient  gatcAvay  that  still  exists,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  walls,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  Manf.  Alabaster  articles.  There 
are  some  rich  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.   Fop.  13,099. 

VoLTTjRAEA,  vol-too-ra'-ra,  two  towns  of 
Naples,  neither  with  a  population  above  2700. 

VoLTURNO,  vol-toor'-no,  a  river  of  Naples, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Sannio  or  Molise, 
and,  after  a  course  of  90  miles,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta  20  miles  from  Naples.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  this  river  in 
1860,  between  the  troops  of  Francis  II.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  followers  of  Garibaldi. 

Vol  VIC,  vol'-vik,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  7  miles  N.W. 
from  Clermont  Ferrand.  There  are  large  quar- 
ries of  lava  near  the  town,  of  which  the  houses 
are  constructed,  and  which  afford  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.   Fop.  2500. 

VoisriTZA,  vo-nit'-sa,  a  fortified  town  of 
Greece,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  46 
miles  N.W.  from  Missolonghi.    Fop.  2500. 

Vorarlbkrg.    (5'c?e  Tyrol.) 

VoRMO.    {See  WoRiio.) 

Voronej,  or  Voronetz,  vo-ro-nezh,  a  pro- 
vince or  government  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tambov,  on 
the  S.  by  Jvharkov,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  on  the  VV.  by  Kursk. 
Area.  25,600  miles.  Desc.  Level,  and  in  some 
parts  undulating.  It  borders  on  the  Ukraine, 
and,  like  that  ex'tensive  and  fertile  country,  has 
in  general  a  good  soil  and  a  temperate  and 
equable  climate.  Rivers.  The  Don,  the  Vcronej, 
and  the  Donez,  besides  a  great  number  of 
smaller  streams.  Fro.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  millet,  hemp,  tobacco,  flax,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Bees  ?re  kept  for  the  sake  of  their 
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wax  and  honey,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
and  fed  on  the  pasture-lands  and  commons.  Mine- 
rals. Iron,  nitre,  and  Ihnestone.  Manf.  Soap  and 
coarse  woollen  sroods.  Fop.  1,700,000.  Lai.  be- 
tween 49^  40'  and  52^  30'  N.  Lon.  hetwecn  37° 
40'  and  43'  E. 

YoRoxEj,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  stands  on  the 
river  Voronej,  300  miles  S.E.  from  Moscow, 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  public  otfices 
of  the  province.  It  also  contains  several 
churches,  a  bazaar,  a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium 
and  other  schools,  and  an  arsenal.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  beer,  leather,  and  hardware. 
Fop.  19,000.— Peter  the  Great  erected  a  palace 
here,  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  formed  a 
large  dockyard.  The  first  vessel  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Sea  of  Azov  was  built  here. 

VoRoxEj,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
joins  the  Don. 

YoKSKLA,  vorsk'-Ia,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  a 
few  miles  below  the  town  of  Voronej,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  which,  after  a  course 
of  150  miles,  joins  the  Dnieper  about  45  miles 
above  Ekaterinoslav. 

VosGES,  vozhe,  a  mountain  range  in  the  E. 
of  France,  which  extend  from  N.  to  S.,  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Basle,  or  Basel,  to  Worms,  and  attain  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  their  crJmi- 
nating  points  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year.  The  Meuse,  Moselle,  Saone, 
Marne,  and  Aube  have  their  sources  in  the 
Vosges  m.ountains. 

VosGES^a  department  in  the  IST.E.  of  France, 
formed  of  a  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  the 
Meurthe,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  the  Upper  Saone, 
on  the  E.  by  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
and  on  the  W.  by  those  of  the  Meurthe  and 
Upper  ]\Iarue.  JExt.  2348  square  miles.  Desc. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  the  Fancilles  and  spurs  of 
the  Vosges.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  level 
districts  is  extremely  productive.  About  a 
fourth  part  of  the  department  is  covered  with 
forests  and  woods.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements,  named  after  their  chief  towns, 
Epinal,  Mirecourt,  Xeufchateau,  Remiremont, 
and  St.  Die.  Epinal  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the 
Meuse,  Meurthe,  Mortagne,  Moselle,  and  Ma- 
don.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
streams  and  mountain-torrents.  Fro.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  and  flax.  Many  cattle 
are  reared  on  the  pasture  lands,  and  butter  and 
cheese  are  exported.  Swine  are  fed  in  the  wood- 
lands, and  cherries  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  manufacture  of  Kirschwasscr. 
MineraJft.  Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  marble. 
There  are  also  numerous  mineral  springs  in 
dillerent  parts  of  the  department.  Fop. 
415,485. 

Vtjkovae,  voo-7co-var',  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Sclavonia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  at  the 
influx  of  the  river  Vuka,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Esseg.  It  con- 
tains a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  two  Greek 
churches.    Manf.  Siik  twist.    Fop.  5700. 

VuLCANO.    (See  Volcano.) 

YuoxEisr,  voo-ox'-en,  a  river  of  Russia,  which 
rises  in  Finland,  and,  after  a  course  of  300 
miles,  falls  into  Lake  Ladoga  near  Kexholm. 
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VrsiTRiN,  vii-se'-Mn,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  the  pachalic  of  Mish  or  Nissa,  some- 
times called  Turki!>h  Servia,  situated  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ibar,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Pristina. 
Fop.  3000. 

Vytegea,  ve'-tai-gra,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  situated 
on  the  Vytegra,  220  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Peters- 
burg.  Fop.  2500. 
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Waag-,  varj,  a  large  river  of  Hungary,  which 
rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  Danube  at 
Komorn. 

Waal,  or  Wraal,  val,  a  river,  or  rather 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  separates  from  that 
river  about  9  miles  below  Emmerich,  and  joins 
the  Maas  at  Gorcum.  Its  channel  is  also  con- 
nected with  that  of  tlie  Maas  at  two  points,  16 
and  18  miles  E.  from  Gorcum. 

Waalwtk,  val'-viJc,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  North  Brabant,  10  miles  W.  from 
Bois-le-Duc.   Fop.  2900. 

Waakeghem,  va-rai'-gem,  a  parish  and  village 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  9 
miles  iVom  Courtrai.  Fop.  5000.— A  station  on 
the  Brussels  and  Tournay  Railway. 

Waaeschoot,  var'-skoof,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated  on 
the  Lys,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Ghent.   Fop.  5300. 

Wabash,  tca'-basJi,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  Ohio,  and,  after  a  course 
of  400  miles,  falls  into  the  Oliio  river,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  tributary,  about  70  miles 
below  Vincennes. 

\Vachte]N"done:,  vaJc'-ten-donJc,  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  3Ianf, 
Velvet  ribbons  and  linen  fabrics.   Fop.  2000. 

Wadslet,  zvads'-le,  a  township  of  England, 
in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles "N.W. 
from  Sheffield.  Manf.  Steel  goods,  and  pocket 
knives.    Fop.  4500. 

WAGEAii,  xvag'-ram,  OY  vag'-ram,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Rosbach,  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Vienna.  It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  scene  of 
a  great  battle  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
French  in  1809,  when  the  former  were  defeated. 

Waikato,  or  IIoEATUi,  tcai-Jca'-to,  the  princi- 
pal river  of  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  New 
Zealand.  It  rises  in  Lake  Taupo,  and,  after  a 
course  of  140  miles,  enters  the  ocean'  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island,  about  38  miles  S.W.  from 
Auckland, 

Wainfleet,  wain'-Jleet,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Lincolnshire,  32  miles  S.E.  from 
Lincoln.  It  has  two  churches,  one  of  which  is 
a  new  one,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
and  a  free  grammar-school  founded  by  William 
of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Fop. 
2122. 

WAiTZEif,  or  Vacz,  vacli,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Danube,  21  miles 
N.E.  from  13uda-Pesth.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
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and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  town- 
house,  a  Piarist  college  and  school,  with  a  good 
library,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  military  school,  and  a  hospital  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.   Manf.  Paper.   Fop.  12,000. 

Wajo,  or  Wadjo,  tva'-jo,  a  kingdom  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  or  Bay 
of  Boni.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
district,  but  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  are 
skilful  sailors,  and  those  in  the  interior  are  re- 
puted to  be  industrious,  and  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Wake,  waik,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  U.S. 
Area.  1020  square  miles.    Fop.  25,000. 

Wakefield,  loaik'-feeld,  a  large  and  well-built 
town  of  England,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
26  miles  S.W.  from  York.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
regular,  handsome,  and  spacious.  The  market- 
cross  is  an  elegant  structure,  being  an  open 
colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a 
large  dome.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
and  lofty  Gothic  structure,  and  the  spire,  which 
is  about  230  feet  high,  is  considered  to  be  the 
highest  in  Yorkshire.  Besides  these  buildings, 
there  are  the  church  of  St.  John,  erected  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and  two 
other  churches;  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists; a  free  grammar-school,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  much  im- 
proved by  private  benefactions ;  and  a  charity 
school  for  instructing  and  clothing  a  certain 
number  of  poor  boys  and  girls  in  Wakefield. 
At  the  bottom  of  Westgate,  the  principal  street 
in  the  town,  is  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
whole  Riding.  This  prison  is  a  large  and  noble 
structure  of  stone,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall, 
and  containing  upwards  of  150  cells.  At  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
over  the  Calder.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  that  age.  Wakefield  also  contains  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  geological 
society,  with  an  excellent  museum,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  court-house,  a  theatre,  dispensary, 
subscription  library,  a  corn-exchange  and  auc- 
tion mart,  and  an  elegant  building  which  con- 
tains assen[ibly-rooras,news  rooms,  and  a  public 
library.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
the  asylum  for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  West 
Riding,  a  most  extensive  and  costly  building. 
Manf.  Woollen  cloth  and  yarn;  the  town  also 
contains  large  dyeing  works,  breweries,  iron 
foundries,  rope  walks,  and  malt  houses.  Wake- 
field being  one  of  the  greatest  corn-markets  in 
England,  contains  immense  corn-warehouses, 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Calder,  It  also  pos- 
sesses a  large  trade  in  wool,  and  an  export  trade 
in  coals.  Po/?.  Of  the  borough  23,150.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way. 

Walcheren,  v:aV-s'lie-Ten,  or  vol'-Tce-ren,  an 
island  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in 
the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
Ext.  11  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  8  miles. 
Desc.  Fertile;  but  it  lies  low,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  inundations  from  the  sea,  were  it  not 
protected  by  strong  dykes.  Agues  and  fevers 
prevail  in  spring  and  autumn.  Fop.  40,000. 
The  Walcheren  expedition  was  organized  in 
1809,  and  40,000  British  troops  were  landed  and 
occupied  the  island  from  August  to  December, 
but  upw^ards  of  7000  soldiers  died  from  ague  and 
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fever,  and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  at  the 
close  ot  the  year. 

Walcott,  toal'Tcoty  the  name  of  various 
parishes,  townships,  and  hamlets  in  England, 
with  populations  varying  between  170  and 
23,000. 

Wald,  tvaldy  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Zurich. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics  and  iron  goods. 
Fop.  4000. 

Waldeck,  Principality  of,  val'-delc,  a  dis- 
trict of  Prussia,  in  the  W.  of  Germany,  consist- 
ing of  two  counties,  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont. 
United  Area.  460  square  miles,  of  which  33  be- 
long to  Pyrmont.  I>esc.  HiUy,  but  fertile,  and 
well  watered  by  the  Diemel,  the  Edder,  and  their 
tributaries.  Fro.  Corn,  potatoes,  flax,  and  fruits. 
A  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 
and  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
and  fed  on  the  pasture  lands,  while  cheese  and 
butter  are  made  in  large  quantities  for  exporta- 
tion. MineraU.  Iron,  salt,  alabaster,  marble, 
and  slates.  The  waters  of  Pyrmont  are  cele- 
brated throughout  Germany.  Manf.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods,  paper,  leather,  cotton  stuflfs, 
hosiery,  and  hardware.    Fop.  58,604. 

Waldek,  Saffron  {See  Saffron  Walden.) 

Waldenburg,  val'-den-boorg,  the  name  of 
three  towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  3000. 

Waldo,  wal'-do,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maine.  Area.  930  square  miles.  Fop. 
50,000. 

Waldkirch,  vaV-kirh,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Baden,  situated  on  the  Elz,  8  miles  N.E.  from. 
Freiburg.  Manf.  Linen,  paper,  and  leather. 
Fop.  3000. 

Wales,  the  Principality  op,  tvails,  forms 
nearly  a  peninsula,  on  the  W.  side  of  Great 
Britain,  washed  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Irish 
Sea,  on  the  S.  and  S,  E.  by  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth, Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  Chester.  Foli- 
tical  Divisions.  The  principality  is  divided  into 
North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six 
counties ;  North  Wales  comprising  Anglesey, 
Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery ;  and  South  Wales  the  counties  of 
Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  Glamorgan, 
Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  A7'ea.  7398  square 
miles.  Desc.  Generally  mountainous,  especially 
in  the  N,,  which  is  traversed  by  continuous 
mountain  ranges,  intersected  by  deep  ravines 
and  extensive  valleys,  and  affording  a  constant 
succession  of  views  of  mountain  scenery  of  a 
wild  and  picturesque  character.  Of  these 
chains  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that  they 
extend  in  a  direction  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  having 
their  most  abrupt  declivity  facing  the  latter 
quarter.  The  principal  range  in  North  Wales 
is  that  which  is  called  the  Snowdon  range,  from 
Snowdon  mountain,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  chain,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  3571  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Commencing  at 
Bardsey  island,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Caernarvonshire,  the  line,  varied  at  irregular 
intervals  by  conical  peaks,  extends  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  Penmaenbach,  in 
the  Bay  of  Conway.  The  intermediate  parts 
contain  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Wales.  The 
Berwyn  or  Ferwyn  range  occupies  the  E.  part  of 
Merionethshire,  and  branches  out  into  Den- 
bighshire. Its  length  is  about  16  miles,  and  the 
breadth  varies  from  5  to  10  miles.  Another 
line  branches  off  into  Montgomeryshire,  and 
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joins  the  Breidden  Hills,  winch  extend  into 
Shropshire.  Another  chain,  or  rather  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same,  extends  in  a  S.W.  direction  from 
Pennant,  near  the  vale  of  Tanad,  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, to  the  seacoast  near  Llangelynin,  in 
Merionethshire.  In  this  extensive  ridge  are 
several  lofty  mountains,  known  as  the  Arrans 
and  the  Arrenigs,  the  most  eminent  of  which 
are  Arran-ben-llyn  and  Arran-fowddy ;  and  the 
extremity  of  the  line  is  formed  by  the  triple 
head  of  Cader  Idris  or  Arthur's  Seat,  which  at- 
tains a  height  of  2914  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  celebrated  Plinlimmon,  2500  feet 
in  height,  rears  his  lofty  crest  above  a  range  of 
table-lands,  which  extend  from  the  vicinity 
of  Llanvair,  in  the  N.E.,  till  they  decline  in  the 
S.W.,  and  end  in  the  abrupt  clitls  which  bound 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  near  Aberystwith. 
An  extensive  chain  stretches  from  Radnor 
Forest,  to  the  N.E.  of  Llandrindod  Wells,  in 
Radnorshire,  across  the  IST.  part  of  Brecknock- 
shire, and  continues  in  aS.AV.  direction  through 
Caermarthenshire,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
conspicuous  ridge  of  the  Preseley  Mountain,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke.  The  Black  Forest,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Brecknockshire,  commences 
another  range  which  stretches  from  E.  to  W. 
towards  Caermarthen,  generally  known  as  the 
Black  Mountains,  from  the  sombre  appearance 
given  to  them  by  their  dark  vegetable  covering 
of  heath  and  ling.  Num^erous  lakes  are  scat- 
tered among  these  mountains,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  they  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  in  number.  Elvers.  The  principal  are 
the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy, 
and  the  Dee.  Zoologi/.  Of  the  feathered  tribes, 
many  species  are  found  in  Wales  which  are 
not  common  to  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  goat  is  here  found  in  its  wild  state.  Roe- 
bucks were  formerly  numerous ;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  wild  deer  are  now  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  principality.  Fro.  Barley  and  oats  are 
the  principal  crops,  with  potatoes  and  turnips. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  im- 
plements employed  are  rude  and  ill-constructed, 
and  agriculture  in  Wales  is  not  carried  on  in 
such  a  scientific  manner  as  it  is  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  roads  throughout  Wales  were 
in  a  very  rough  and  imperfect  state.  A  great 
improvement,  however,  has  taken  place  in  this 
point.  Many  have  been  widened,  shortened, 
and  otherwise  ameliorated,  by  the  addition  of 
drains,  arches,  bridges,  and  cuttings,  to  the 
great  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  general 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  Great  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  the  internal 
system  of  navigation.  The  junction  of  the 
navigation  on  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee  was 
effected  by  cutting  a  canal  from  the  former 
river,  near  Shrewsbury,  to  the  Dee  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Chester,  through  the  counties  of  Denbigh 
and  Flint,  with  various  ramifications  into  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties.  Minerals.  Valuable  and  abun- 
dant. They  are  found  in  great  profusion 
throughout  the  mountainous  districts,  teilver 
is  found  in  Cardiganshire,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  are  also  plentiful  in  that  county.  Coal 
abounds  in  the  S.,  and  limestone  is  abundant  in 
all  parts  of  Wales.  Lead  is  found  in  a  variety 
of  places,  bnt  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Flint,  Caernarvon,  Montgomery,  Carmarthen, 
and  Cardigan.  The  principal  iron-works  arc  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Aberdare,  Tredegar,  and  Rua- 
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bon.  It  has  generally  been  remarked  that 
wherever  iron  is  discovered,  coal  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, either  lying  below  it  or  in  collateral  strata. 
Coal  is  found  in  every  county  of  Wales,  except 
Cardiganshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Caernarvon- 
shire. Man/.  Flannels,  for  which  Wales  has 
long  been  celebrated,  with  stockings,  gloves, 
and  socks.  Very  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  twist  have  also  been 
established  in  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Den- 
bigh. Numerous  manufactures  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin  plates  have  been  set  up  both  in 
North  and  South  Wales.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
principality,  however,  consists  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  goods,  mineral  produce,  and 
cattle.  Inhabitants.  The  Welsh  have  many 
strange  customs  and  peculiar  superstitions. 
They  are  remarkably  fond  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  their  language  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  poetical  effusions.  Their  ancient 
language  is,  however,  falling  fast  into  disuse 
through  the  whole  country,  more  especially  the 
southern  part.  The  gentry  of  Wales  arc  edu- 
cated for  the  most  part  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently few  of  them  speak  it.  Family  distinc- 
tion is  held  in  great  estimation.  The  aboriginal 
Celtic  race  still  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Pop.  1,111,786.  Lat.  between  51°  23'  and 
53°  26'  N.  Lo7i.  between  2°  41'  and  5°  17'  W. 
— Llewellyn  ap  Gryffth  was  the  last  prince  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  Wales.  In  1282 
he  was  subdued  by  Edw^ard  I.,  and  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  From  that  time  Wales  has  been 
annexed  to  the  English  crown ;  but  the  union 
was  not  complete  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  the  government  and  laws  were  formed 
agreeably  to  those  of  England.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  English  throne.    (See  Britain,  Great.) 

Wales,  New  South.  (See  New  South 
Wales.) 

Wallachia,  vol-la'-Jce-a,  or  xvol-la-Tce-a^ 
(Turk.  Iflak,  if-lak'),  one  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  in  the  N.E.  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Eastern  Carpathian 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Transylvania 
and  Moldavia;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube, 
which  fiows  from  W.  to  E.,  and  divides  it  from 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Sereth,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube,  also  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Wallachia  and  Moldavia  on  the  N.K.  for 
a  short  distance.  Area.  Estimated  at  27,500 
square  miles.  JDesc.  Considerably  diversified. 
In  the  north  it  is  mountainous.  The  central 
and  southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consisting 
partly  of  fertile  valleys,  and  partly  of  extensive 
plains  covered  with  excellent  pasture.  Few 
countries  are  more  indebted  to  nature  for  rich- 
ness of  soil  and  facility  of  communication  by 
v^rater,  and  none  would  be  more  productive  if 
the  ground  were  properly  cultivated.  Compa- 
ratively little,  however,  has  been  done  to  correct 
physical  defects.  The  extensive  marshes  are 
left  undrained,  while  the  hilly  districts  are  still 
covered  with  forests.  Even  in  the  most  favoured 
tracts  the  country  appears  deserted,  and  traces 
of  the  method  of  culture  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  can  seldom  be  discovered.  The 
source  of  this  neglect,  and  of  the  very  scanty 
population,  is  to  be  found  in  the  insecurity  of 
property  arising  from  bad  government,  which 
perpetuates  poverty  from  one  genciation  to 
another,  and  accustoms  the  inhabitants  to  limit 
their  exertions  to  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Eivers, 
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The  principal  is  the  Danube,  which  receives  a 
number  of  tributary  streams,  flowing  through 
the  country  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  Alt,  or  Aluta,  the  Arjish,  the  Dum- 
brovitza,  the  Jalomitza,  and  the  Sereth. 
Climate.  Extreme;  hot  and  moist  in  summer, 
and  very  cold  in  winter.  Fro.  The  agricultural 
products  consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  millet,  maize, 
t)eans,  and  pease.  Grapes  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds  are  abundant;  but  the  chief  natural 
wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  its  pasture  lands, 
on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep  are  reared  and  fed.  The  forests  are  ex- 
tensive, and  contain  valuable  timber.  The 
sheep  yield  excellent  wool,  which  forms  one  of 
the  chief  exports.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Gip- 
sies, who  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
population,  are  partly  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rude  hardware.  The  trade  of  the 
countr3%  which  is  almost  in  the  same  backward 
condition  as  its  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
Jiel.  The  Greek  church ;  but  the  population  is 
mixed,  and  comprises  a  great  many  gipsies,  and 
several  who  are  descended  from  parents  be- 
longing to  the  three  nationalities  already  named, 
and  from  other  parts  of  Turkey  and  Hungary. 
The  pure  Wallachians  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Koman  colonists  sent  there  by 
Trajan.  Gov.  Wallachia  is  not  governed 
directly  by  the  Porte,  but  by  a  Hospodar  or 
IDrince,  who  is  always  of  the  Greek  religion,  and 
generally  a  member  of  a  Greek  family  of  high 
rank.  Fop.  Estimated  at  nearly  2,500,000. 
Lat.  between  43=  40'  and  45^  42'  N.  Lon.  be- 
tween 22°  25'  and  28°  5'  E.— This  country  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  Dacia  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  subsequently  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Goths  and  Hims.  During  the  two  centu- 
ries which  preceded  the  fail  of  the  Empire  of 
the  East,  it  was  sometimes  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  and  sometimes  to  the  monarchs  of 
Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in 
the  14th  century,  but  the  inhabitants  struggled 
to  assert  their  independence  until  1536,  when  it 
became  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1829  it  was  placed  under  tlie  protection  of  Eus- 
sia,  though  it  was  still  considered  a  dependency 
of  Turkey.  In  consequence  of  this,  its  vassalage 
to  the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is 
merely  nominal.  In  1853  the  Russians  invaded 
the  Danubian  principalities,  which  led  to  the 
war  with  Turkey,  England,  and  France. 

Wallexstadt,  Lake  op,  val'-len-stat,  a  lake 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall.  JExt. 
11  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  2  to 
9  miles.  It  receives  the  rivers  Linth  and  Seez, 
and  is  connected  with  Lake  Zurich  by  the  Linth 
Canal. 

AVallenstadt,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  situated  near  the  E.  extre- 
mity of  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  40  miles  S.E. 
from  Zurich.   Fop.  2000. 

Walleen,  val'-lern,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, 26  miles  W.  from  Budweis.    Fop.  2100. 

Wallingford,  waV -ling-ford,  a  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated 
on  the  Thames,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone 
bridge  with  19  arches,  13  miles  N.W.  from 
Reading.  The  bridge  is  one  of  the  oldest  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  on  the  river.  The  town  has  a 
trade  in  malt,  corn, and  coal.  The  site  and  extent 
onts  ancient  castle  may  still  be  traced  near  the 
river  side.  It  has  three  churches,  dedicated  to 
St,  Mary,  St.  Leonard,  and  St,  Peter,  several  ' 
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chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  handsome  mar- 
ket-house, a  town-hall,  some  almshouses,  and 
various  schools.  Fop.  2793.  It  has  a  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  about  3  miles 
from  the  town. 

Wallingfoed,  two  post-townships  of  the 
United  States,  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut, 
neither  with  a  population  above  2600. 

Wallington",  wal'-li,iff-ton,th.e  name  of  three 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Wallis  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Captain 
Wallis  in  1767,  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Laf.  13°  18'  S;  Lon.  176°  40'  W. 

Wallkill,  wawl'-Tcil,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  New  York,  18  miles  from  Newburgh. 
Fop.  5000. 

Wallsend,  loaioU'-end,  a  parish  of  Northum- 
berland, intersected  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Shields  Railway,  about  4  miles  N,E.  from  New- 
castle. Fop,  6715,  chiefly  employed  in  the  col- 
lieries. 

Walmeb,  waw'-mer,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Kent,  about  a  mile  from  Deal.  It  is  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  contains  an  ancient  castle, 
the  official  residence  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  in  which  the  great  duke  of  Wellington 
died.  There  are  several  handsome  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  which  is  much  visited 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
bathing.   Fop.  3275. 

Walnet  Island,  ival'-ne,  an  island  of 
England,  belonging  to  Lancashire,  lying  off  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Morecambe 
Bay  and  the  estuary  of  Duddon  river.  Ext.  10 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  has  two  or  three  small 
villages  and  a  chapel,  and  is  included  in  the 
parish  of  Dalton-in-Furness. 

Walnut,  tvaiu'-7i.at,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships of  the  United  States,  none  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2200. 

Walpole,  tooV-p)ole,  a  post-township  in  Nor- 
folk county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.    Pojj.  1500. 

Walpole,  a  post-township  in  Cheshire  county. 
New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  12  miles  from  Chavles- 
town.  In  this  township  Connecticut  river  sud- 
denly narrows  to  a  width  of  16  feet  from  350, 
and  forms- Bellows  Falls. 

Walpole,  the  name  of  three  parishes  of 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
1400. 

Wallsall,  loawl'-saiol,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
built  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  river  Wall- 
sall, a  tributary  of  the  Tame,  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Birmingham.  It  contains  two  churches,  the 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
district  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  former  is  a 
building  of  great  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  Saxon 
architecture.  The  town  also  contains  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  an  excellent  free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  her  successor;  a  gaol,  town-hall,  public 
library,  and  news  rooms.  'Manf.  Ironmongery 
for  coach  and  harness  makers,  fire-arms,  edge- 
tools,  files,  and  agricultural  implements.  There 
are  some  large  brass  and  iron  foundries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  extensive  coal  and  lime 
works.  Fop.  of  the  borough,  36,990;  of  the 
town,  26,882. 

Walsham,  or  Nobth  WALr.nAAi,  tvol'-sham,  a 
'  market-town ofEnglaud.iuNorfoik,  13milesN.E. 
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from  Norwich.  It  has  a  parish  church,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  market  cross,  a 
tlieatre,  and  some  schools.  Manf.  Silk  goods. 
Fop.  2S96. 

Walsingham:,  Great,  tool' -sing-ham,  a  market 
town  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
river  Stiffkey,  25  miles  N.W.  from  Norwich.  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
monastery.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  and 
handsome  buildin|?,displaYing'  in  its  architecture, 
ornaments,  monuments,  and  font,  much  that  is 
interesting^  to  architects  and  archajologists.  The 
font  is  not  only  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind 
in  the  county,  but,  perhaps,  in  England.  What 
is  at  present  used  as  a  bridewell,  was  form.er]y  an 
hospital  for  lepers.  The  town  also  contains  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  free  grammar- 
school.   Fop.  512. 

Walsin&ham,  Little,  or  New,  a  town  in 
Norfolk,  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to 
Great  Walsingham.    Fop.  1069. 

Walstadt,  Great  and  Little,  two  villages  of 
Bavaria,  in  Lov^er  Franeonia,  situated  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Maine,  SJj  miles  N.W.  from 
Wurzburg.    United  pop.  About  3300. 

Waltham,  icol'-tam,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  with  populations  varying 
between  500  and  1000. 

Waltham,  a  post-township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S,,  situated  on  Charles 
river.    Fop.  4500. 

Waltham  Abbey,  an  irregularly  built  town 
of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  river  Lea, 
12  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The  abbey  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  extensive  building,  but  has 
been  wholly  demolished  for  many  years.  The 
abbey  church,  however,  is  still  standing  and  now 
forms  the  parish  church.  The  nave  is  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
whole  building  was  restored  and  beautified  about 
18-10.  There  are  some  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists in  the  town,  and  an  endowed  school. 
Manf.  Pius,  percussion  caps,  malt,  and  gunpow- 
der, made  in  mills  belonging  to  the  government. 
There  are  some  print  works  in  the  town  for 
printing  silk  goods.  About  2  miles  from  it,  at  a 
place  called  Enfield  Lock,  there  is  also  a  govern- 
ment factory,  in  which  upwards  of  10,000  Enfield 
rifles  are  made  annually.   Fop.  5041. 

Waltham  Cross,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Hertfordshire,  situated  on  the  Lea,  about  a  mile 
W.  from  Waltham  Abbey.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a  cross  erected  here,  to  mark  it  as  one  of  the 
places  where  Edward  I.  rested  with  the  funeral 
procession  of  Eleanor,  his  queen,  on  its  way  to 
London.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunt. 

Walthamstow,  tvol'-fam-sto,  a  village  and  pa- 
rish of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  river 
Lea,  near  Ley  ton,  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  London.  It  stands  on  the 
borders  of  Epping  Forest.    Fop.  7137. 

Walton,  tool'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous  pa- 
rishes, hamlets,  and  townships  of  England,  with 
populations  ranging  between  100  and  7000. 

Walton,  two  counties  of  the  United  States. 

I.  In  Georgia.   Area.  354  square  miles.  Fop. 

II,  000.-2.  In  Florida.  Area.  1157  square  miles. 
Fop.  1379. 

Waltox-upoit-Tiiames,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Surrey,  situated  on  the  Thames, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  London.  Fop.  4010.— It 
has  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- Western 
Kail  way. 

Walworth,  woi'-M-'cr^A,  a  chapelry  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  forming  a  suburb  of 
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London,  about  2  miles  S.  from  St.  Paul's  Cathe 
dral.  Fop.  41,103.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  buildings  and  population. 

Walworth,  a  county  in  Wisconsin,  U.S. 
Area.  576  square  miles.    Fop.  18,000. 

Wandsworth,  wondt<'-tcerth,  a  parish  and 
large  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, situated  on  the  Wandle,  about  6  miles  S.V/. 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  It  contains 
two  churches,  and  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, the  Freemasons'  Orphan  schools,  and 
a  bridewell  and  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Mavf.  Chemicals,  bolting-cloth,  paper, 
vinegar,  and  linseed-oil.  The  village  also  con- 
tains some  calico-printing  works,  distilleries, 
iron-works,  and  flour-mills.  Fop.  13,346.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- Wes- 
tern Railway. 

Wanlockhead,  won'-loh-hed,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Dumfriesshire,  about  a  mile  S.W.  of 
Leadhills,  and  35  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries, 
situated  on  the  Wanlock,  It  is  solely  inhabited 
by  miners,  who  v/ork  in  the  neighbouring  lead- 
mines .    Fop.  743. 

Wanstead,  tvon'-sied,  a  village  and  parish  o 
England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  Roding,  about 
7  m.iles  N.E.  from  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  are  handsome 
buildings  belonging  to  opulent  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  London.  It  has  a  parish  church 
built  of  brick  and  cased  with  Portland 
stone,  and  an  infant  orphan  asylum  at  the  ham- 
let of  Snaresbrook.    Fop.  2742. 

AVantage,  tcon'-taj,  a  very  ancient  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Koman  station,  22  miles  N.W.  from 
Reading.  The  town  contains  an  ancient  parish 
church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  market  cross,  a  library,  a 
grammar-school,  and  the  Alfred  literary  and 
scientific  institute.  It  is  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  birthplace  of  Alfred  the  Great.  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  a  royal  residence; 
and,  after  the  Conquest,  it  was  made  a  borough. 
On  the  W.  of  the  town  is  the  vale  of  White 
Horse,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  figure  of 
a  gigantic  horse  cut  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a 
galloping  posture,  and  covering  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut 
as  a  memorial  of  Alfred's  victory  over  the  Danes 
in  871.  Fop.  3925.  In  1819  a  festival  was  held 
here  to  commemorate  the  1000th  year  since  the 
birth  of  Alfred. 

Wapping,  wop'-ping,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  forming  an  E.  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  about  2  miles  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  it  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river  Thames.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  trades  connected  with  the  shipping 
of  the  port  of  London,  being  for  the  most  part 
slop-sellers,  ship-carpenters,  sail-makers,  and 
ship-chandlers.  The  entrance  to  the  London 
Docks  is  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  it 
is  included  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  Fop.  4038. 

WARASDiisr,  va-ras'-din,  a  fortified  town  of 
Austria,  in  Croatia,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
same  name,  situated  near  the  Drave,  132  miles 
S.  from  Vienna,  and 38  miles  N.E.  from  Agram. 
It  contains  several  churches,  a  county-hall,  a 
town-house,  bishop's  palace,  a  gymnasium,  a 
hospital,  and  several  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  Manf.  Tobacco  and  vinegar. 
Excellent  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.   Fop.  9200. 
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Warden,  tcaior'-den,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Ware,  tanr,  a  well-built  market-town  of 
England,  in  Hertfordshire,  situated  on  the  Lea, 
rather  more  than  2  miles  N.E.  from  Hertford. 
It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  with  several  smaller  ones  diverging 
from  it.  There  were  anciently  two  religious 
establishments  here,  one  of  them  a  priory  of 
Eenedictines,  some  remains  of  which  are  still 
standing,  adjoining  the  church,  near  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  building  has  lately  been 
restored  and  beautified.  The  town  also  contains 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, St. Edmund's  College,  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
some  almshouses  for  poor  widows.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  malt.  Pop. 
6397.  The  "  Great  Bed  of  Ware,"  12  feet  square, 
of  uncertain  origin,  is  preserved  in  an  inn  in 
this  place,  and  the  headsprings  of  the  New  River, 
which  supplies  the  N.  part  of  London  with 
water,  have  their  origin  near  the  town. 

Ware,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia,   ^rea.  1052  square  miles.   Pojo.  4000. 

Wareham,  tcair'-am,  a  market-town  and 
borough  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Frome,  where  it  falls  into 
Poole  harbour,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Dorchester. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  mound,  with 
many  market  gardens  immediately  within  it. 
The  Piddle  passes  the  town  on  the  N.,  and 
enters  Poole  harbour  close  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Frome.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  six  arches,  near  which  is  a  commodious  quay, 
and  there  is  another  bridge  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  without  the  wall,  over  the  Piddle.  Its 
chief  trade  consists  in  the  exportation  of  pipe- 
clay, of  which  about  10,000  tons  are  sent  away 
annually.  Tlie  town  contains  three  churches, 
but  only  one  of  these — the  church  of  Lady  St. 
Mary— is  used  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
service.  There  are  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, and  some  schools.  Manf.  Stockings, 
shirt-buttons,  and  straw-plait.  Fop.  6G94.  It 
has  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway. 

Wareham,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts,  45  miles  S.E.  from  Loston. 
Fop.  3400. 

Warendorf,  va'-ren-dorf,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  Ems,  in  the 
government  of  Munstcr,  15  miles  E.  from  Mun- 
ster.  Maiif.  Cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  woollen 
goods,  and  tobacco.    Fop.  4300. 

Warkworth,  tcork'-ioerth,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Northumberland,  situated  on  the 
Coquet,  which  nearly  surrounds  it,  25  miles  N. 
from  Newcastle.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  town 
stands  Warkworth  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  It  contains  a 
parish  church,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
and  an  ancient  market-cross.  Fop.  Of  the 
parish  4439. — It  has  a  station  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway. 

Warley,  tfor'-lc,  the  name  of  two  parishes  of 
England,  in  Essex,  neither  with  a  population 
above  lOUO.— In  Great  Worlcy  there  are  barracks 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  East-India 
Company. 

Warloy-Baillon,  var'-loi  bai-yawna,  a  com- 
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mune  and  village  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  situated  on  the  Somme,  18  miles 
E.  from  Amiens.    Fop.  2100. 

Warmbrunn,  varm'-hroon,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Silesia,  situated  on  the  Zacken,  60  miles  S.W. 
from  Breslau.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics ;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  cutting  pebbles 
and  glass  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  there 
are  sulphur-baths  in  its  neighbourhood.  Fop, 
2600. 

WARM:iN"STER,r^?azor'-wiws-^er',amarket-townof 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  19  miles  N.W.  from  Salis- 
bury. It  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church, 
a  district  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  several  cha- 
pels for  nonconformists,  a  good  market-house, 
a  town-hall  containing  an  assembly  room,  an 
athenteum,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution, 
and  a  free  grammar-school.  Manf.  Iron  goods 
and  agricultural  implements.   Fop.  5995. 

Y/arneton,  varn'-taicng,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  situated  on 
the  Lys,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Ypres.  Manf.  Linen 
fabrics,  leather,  earthenware,  and  beer.  The 
town  also  contains  some  salt  refineries.  Fop. 
6000. 

Warren-,  the  name  of  numerous  counties  in 
the  United  States.— 1.  In  the  S.W.  part  of 
Ohio.  Area.  446  square  miles.  Fop.  26,000. — 
2.  In  Kentucky,  S.  of  Green  river.  Area. 
515  square  miles.  Fop.  16,000.-3.  In  Missis- 
sippi. Area.  570  square  miles.  Fop.  20,000. 
—4.  In  the  N.  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Area.  439  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000. — 5. 
In  the  central  part  of  Georgia.  Area.  438 
square  miles.  Fop.  15,000.-6.  In  West  Ten- 
nessee. Area.  372  square  miles.  Fop.  11,000. 
— 7.  In  New  York.  Area.  912  square  miles. 
Fop.  20,000.-8.  In  New  Jersey.  Area.  414 
square  miles.  Fop.  23,000. — 9.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. Area.  782  square  miles.  Fop.  14,000.— 
10.  In  Virginia.  Area.  226  sq-/are  miles.  Fop. 
7000. — 11.  In  Indiana.  Area.  350  square  miles. 
Fop.  8000.— 12.  In  Illinois.  Area.  540  square 
miles.  Fop.  9000. — Also  the  name  of  numerous 
townships,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
4000. 

Warrington,  uoor' -ring-ton,  a  town  and  bo- 
rough of  England,  in  Lancashire,  situated  on 
the  Mersey,  about  15  miles  E.  from  Liverpool, 
and  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Manchester. 
Some  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  contain  hand- 
some modern  buildings,  while  oihers  are  irregu- 
lar and  narrow,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  poor  and  mean  looking  houses.  The  parish 
church,  a  large  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
contains  many  ancient  and  hand>ome  monu- 
ments ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  two 
other  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists.  It  also  con- 
tains a  town-hall,  market-house,  sessions-house, 
assembly  -  rooms,  infirmary,  theatre,  several 
cloth-halls,  baths,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
and  various  schools.  Manf  Fustians,  cordu- 
roys, glass,  hardware,  soap,  pins,  files,  and  other 
tools,  iron  cooking  utensils,  and  leather.  Fop.  Of 
pari,  borough,  26,960.— The  first  stage  coach  in 
England  was  started  in  Warrington,  and  here, 
also,  the  first  newspaper  in  Lancashire  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  connected  with  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  Lancashire  and  the  Midland  counties 
by  the  Sankey,  Mersey,  and  Irwcll,  and  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canals,'  and  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Junction  railways. 

AVabsaw,  icaivr'-saic,  a  city  of  Russia  in 
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Europe,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  situated  on  the  Vistula,  which  is  crossed 
licre  by  a  bridg-e  of  boats  that  connects  the  city 
with  its  suburb,  Praga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
entered  by  10  gates.  It  is  also  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  some  detached  forts  and  outworks. 
The  town  and  its  surrounding  suburbs  cover  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  including  large  spaces 
occupied  by  gardens,  and  the  entire  city  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  10  miles  in  circumference. 
The  city  proper,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.  The  Old 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  with  several 
narrow  and  irregular  streets  and  lanes  diverging 
from  it  on  either  side.  It  is  miserably  built,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  public  edifices,  such  as 
the  council-house,  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  and 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits.  The  New  town  is  more  re- 
gularly built,  and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  in  a  winding  form,  to  the  extent  of  some 
miles,  including,  however,  a  number  of  gardens. 
It  contains  several  churches,  public  buildings, 
and  barracks.  Its  largest  edifice  is  the  Zamek, 
the  palace  of  the  former  kings  of  Poland,  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  contains 
the  hall  of  the  Polish  diet  and  the  archives  of 
Ihe  kingdom.  The  extensive  gardens  of  this 
palace  form  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  government  palace,  formerly 
the  Krasinski  palace,  contains  the  courts  of  law 
and  chief  public  offices,  and  this,  also,  has  large 
gardens  attached  to  it.  The  other  public  build- 
ings of  importance  are  the  custom-house,  the 
town-hall,  the  national  theatre,  the  arsenal,  the 
mint,  the  university  buildings,  formerly  the 
Casimir  Palace,  with  a  statue  of  Copernicus,  the 
modern  palace  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the 
exchange,  and  the  Bruhl  and  Radzivil  palaces. 
There  are  also  several  churches  and  convents 
besides  those  which  have  been  named  above,  and 
several  palaces  belonging  to  Polish  nobles.  The 
Marieville  Bazaar  is  a  large  square,  surrounded 
by  shops  under  arcades;  the  public  places 
abound  with  statues,  the  principal  of  which  are 
a  bronze  one  of  Sigismund  III.  and  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Poniatowski.  The  suburbs  are 
regularly  built  and  contain  several  line  buildings; 
and  Praga  is  memorable  in  history  for  the 
assaults  made  on  it  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  by 
the  Russian  army  under  Suwarrow.  On  that 
occasion  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
it  was  long  ere  it  rose  from  its  ruins.  Of  the 
castles  or  mansions  in  ths  vicinity,  the  residence 
of  Sobieski  is  still  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
gardens,  and  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  John 
{Sobieski.  Towards  the  end  of  1816,  a  university 
was  established  here  in  the  Casimir  palace,  but 
it  was  suppressed  in  1834,  and  its  library  of 
150,000  volumes  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
This  institution  has  been  replaced  by  two  col- 
leges. There  are  four  theatres  in  Warsaw,  be- 
sides the  national  theatre,  two  gymnasia,  exten- 
sive barracks,  a  general  hospital,  a  military  hos- 
pital, a  lunatic  asylum,  and  asylums  for  found- 
lings and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  Russian 
schools,  with  schools  for  surgery  and  drawing, 
a  high  school,  a  college  for  the  sons  of  the 
Polish  nobility,  and  a  military  academy.  Manf. 
Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  soap,  tobacco, 
articles  in  gold  and  silver,  hats,  hosiery,  paper, 
chemicals,  carriages,  harness,  and,  to  a  small 
extent,  carpeting.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
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seat  of  government  of  Russian  Poland.  Fop- 
162,805,  of  whom  85,000  are  Jews.  Led- 
52°  13'  N.  Lon.  21°  2'  E.— This  city  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  but  it  was  a  place  of  no  importance 
until  it  succeeded  Cracow  as  the  capital  of 
Poland  in  1556.  In  1793,  Kosciusko  retreated 
on  Warsaw,  and  defended  it  with  success  against 
the  Prussians  during  the  summer  of  1794;  but 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  and  the 
Russians,  Praga  was  taken  by  assault,  and  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  Since  1815, 
Warsaw  has  been  the  residence  of  a  viceroy 
representing  the  emperor  of  Russia;  and  the 
place  in  which  the  Polish  parliament  assembles. 
In  1830  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw 
by  the  Poles;  but  it  was  retaken  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1860  it  became  the  scene  of  a  con- 
ference between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  and  the  prince  of  Prussia.  Ever  since 
Warsaw  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  have  done 
their  utmost  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Poles, 
but  without  success.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  destroy  their  nationality;  the  use  of 
the  Polish  language  has  been  discouraged  as  far 
as  possible,  and  in  many  cases  the  inhabitants 
have  been  debarred  from  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Since  the  commencement  of 
1861  the  people  have  shown  their  detestation  of 
their  oppressors  in  every  possible  manner,  and 
more  especially  by  wearing  mourning,  which 
has  lately  been  interdicted  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment or  even  worse  penalties.  In  1862, 
the  grand-duke  Constantino  was  sent  to  War- 
saw as  viceroy,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the 
Russian  government  gave  orders  for  a  general 
conscription  throughout  the  city,  and  took  away 
one  or  more  members  of  every  Polish  family 
residing  within  its  walls,  and  sent  them  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Russian  army.  This  was  done  with 
violence  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  general  outbreak  throughout 
Poland.  Subsequently  Warsaw  became  the 
seat  of  the  mysterious  power  that  styled  itself 
the  National  Government,  levying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  insurrection,  and  directing  and 
encouraging  the  revolution.  After  a  desperate 
struggle,  lasting  during  two  years,  the  Poles 
were  completely  crushed,  and  Warsaw  was  made 
a  Russian  city. 

Waeta,  or  Waetha,  var'-ia,  a  river  of  Poland, 
which  rises  about  35  miles  from  Cracow,  and, 
after  a  course  *of  450  miles,  joins  the  Oder  at 
Custrin,  or  Kustrin,  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, in  Prussia. 

Wartenbueg,  var'-ten-boorg,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  60 
miles  S.  from  Konigsberg.  It  has  a  castle,  three 
churches— one  for  Protestants  and  two  for 
Roman  Catholics— and  a  hospital.  Manf, 
Linen  fabrics  and  tiles.    Po/j.  3100. 

Warwick,  wor'-ih,  a  town  of  England,  and 
the  chief  town  of  Warwickshire,  near  the  centre 
of  the  county,  situated  on  the  Avon,  20  miles 
S.E.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  castle,  and  for  the  handsome  appearance 
of  its  other  public  buildings.  The  town  stands 
on  a  rocky  hill  of  no  great  height,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  flowing  at  its  base.  la 
1694  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and  to  this 
accident  it  is  indebted  for  the  regularity  with 
which  it  has  since  been  built.  The  principal 
streets  meet  near  the  centre  of  the  town  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  are  pretty  nearly  iu 
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the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  main 
street  is  an  ancient  g'ate,  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  whicli  has  been  injured  by  modern  em- 
bellisliments.  At  the  western  extremity  is 
another  gateway,  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
chapel,  a  plain  structure  without  any  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty,  that  is  now  used 
as  a  free-school.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  between  the  gates,  is  the  town-hall,  a 
handsome  stone  structure.  The  street  which 
intersects  this  thoroughfare,  and  passes  nearly 
from  N.  to  S.,  contains,  in  its  N.  division,  many 
spacious  and  handsome  edifices.  The  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  for  secular  purposes,  besides  the 
town-hall,  are  the  county  hall,  the  court-house, 
the  gaol,  the  house  of  correction  for  the  county, 
the  hospital,  the  endowed  grammar-school,  and 
the  market-house.  Warwick  had  formerly  six 
parish  churches,  but  it  has  now  only  two.  There 
are  also  several  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
The  chief  edifices  of  the  early  ages  were  all  built 
for  military  or  religious  purposes ;  they  were 
either  churches  and  monastic  houses  or  castles  ; 
and  Warwick  is  fortunate  in  having  preserved 
both  a  castle  and  a  chapel,  which  rank  among 
the  best  specimens  of  these  two  classes  of  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  In  the  great  fire  of  1694,  the  greater 
part  of  it  perished  in  the  flames;  but  the  choir, 
with  some  rooms  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  chapel  ot 
Our  Lady,  happily  escaped.  A  new  church  was 
begun,  and  finished  in  the  year  1704.  At  the  W. 
end  is  a  square  tower,  the  height  of  which, 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  is 
130  feet.  The  interior  is  rendered  highly  in- 
teresting to  architects  and  archjEologists  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  structure.  The  chapel 
of  Our  Lady,  usually  termed  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  adjoins  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
on  the  S.  The  building  was  begun  in  1443,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,,  and  completed  in  1464, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  exterior  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated  English  or 
florid  Gothic  style,  and  is  covered  with  tracery, 
panels,  and  other  architectural  enrichments. 
Besides  the  buildings  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  are  an  almshouse  called  Leicester 
Hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  institu- 
tions and  schools.  Over  the  Avon  is  an  elegant 
stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  On  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  stands  the  castle,  on  a  mass  of  solid 
rock,  nearly  100  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
Avon ;  but  on  the  N.  side  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  town,  and  commands  a  charming  prospect 
from  the  terrace.  William  the  Conqueror  con- 
sidered this  castle  of  great  importance,  and, 
shortly  after  the  Conquest,  he  enlarged  it,  and 
put  it  in  complete  repair,  giving  it  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Henry  de  Newbury,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
the  earldom  of  Warwick.  It  is  at  present  one  of 
the  noblest  castles  remaining  in  England;  the 
whole  of  the  apartments  are  elegantly  furnished, 
and  adorned  with  many  original  paintings,  the 
work  of  eminent  masters.  Man/.  Hats.  There 
is  also  an  iron-foundry,  and  some  rope  walks 
near  the  town.  Fop.  10,560. — It  is  connected 
with  Birmingham  by  the  Warwick  and  Napton 
canal,  and  has  a  station  on  the  London  and 
Novth-Western  llailway. 

Warwick,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Indiana.  Area.  360  square  miles.  Fop.  9000, 
Also  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the  United 
States,  with  populations  ranging  between  1500 
and  8000. 
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Warwickshire,  a  county  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, lying  in  a  N.W.  direction  from  the  metro- 
polis. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Leicester- 
shire, E.  by  Northam.ptonshire,  S.E.  by  Oxford- 
shire, S.W.  by  Gloucestershire,  W.  by  V/orcester- 
shire,  and  N.W.  by  Staffordshire.  Area.  881  square 
miles.  Base.  The  surface  affords  an  agreeable 
alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  eminently  beautiful, 
and  remarkably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. As  this  is  an  inland  county  and  free  from 
any  great  inequalities  of  surface,  the  climate  is 
consequently  mild,  and  vegetation  early.  The 
soil  possesses  great  variety;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  few  counties  possess  less  sterile 
land  in  proportion  to  that  which  rewards  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman  readily  and  abundantly. 
Rivers.  The  principal  are  the  Avon,  the  Tame, 
the  Leam,  the  Rea,  the  Stour,  the  Alne,  the 
Arrow,  the  Anker,  the  Blythe,  the  Swift,  the 
Bourne,  the  Dene,  and  the  Itchen,  The  chief 
medicinal  springs  are  those  of  Leamington  and 
Ncvvnham-Regis.  It  has  an  extensive  system 
cf  inland  navigation,  by  means  of  canals.  Fro. 
The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  pease,  beans,  vetches,  and  turnips,  with 
rye,  potatoes,  and  flax.  There  are  extensive 
pastures,  and  the  principal  woodlands  are  still 
to  be  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  its  former 
great  forest,  in  the  middle,  W,,  and  N.  districts, 
but  nearly  every  part  of  the  county  abounds  with 
valuable  and  ornamental  timber.  The  county 
is  also  noted  for  its  grazing  and  dairy  farms. 
Minerals.  Limestone  and  freestone  rock ;  there 
are  also  considerable  quarries  of  blue  flagstone. 
Manf.  Important;  they  comprise  hardware, 
cutlery,  and  fire-arms  at  Birmingham.  Coventry 
is  famous  for  its  ribbons,  and  other  kinds  of  silk, 
jewellery,  and  watches.  Hats  are  made  at  War- 
wick and  Atherstone,  and  needles  and  fish-hooks 
are  still  made  at  Alcester.  Besides  these,  combs, 
silk  goods  and  gauze  are  made  at  Kenil worth. 
Fop.  561,855.  Thi^  county  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous canals,  by  the  North- Western  Railway, 
and  branches  of  the  Midland  and  Great-Western 
Railways. 

Wash,  ^oos^l,  a  river  of  Ensrland,  in  Rutland- 
shire, which,  after  a  course  of  22  miles,  joins  the 
Welland  near  Stamford. 

Wash,  an  estuary  on  the  E.  coast  of  England, 
between  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln. 
Ext.  20  miles  long  and  15  broad.  It  receives 
several  rivers,  and  contains  many  shoals,  which 
are  left  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  proposed  to 
reclaim  a  large  portion  of  this  estuary  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  to  the  N.  of  King's  Lynn, 
about  8  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 

Washington",  ivosh' -ing-toi\  the  name  of 
numerous  counties  in  the  United  States. — 1. 
On  the  E,  side  of  Maine,  Area.  2470  square  miles. 
Fop.  40,000—2.  In  the  central  part  of  Ver- 
mont. Area.  547  square  miles.  Fop.  25,000. 
—3,  In  Rhode  Island,  Area.  368  square  miles. 
Fo}}.  17,000.-4,  In  New  York.  Area.  808 
square  miles.  Fop,  45,000. — 5.  In  the  S.W. 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  Area.,  795  square 
miles.  Fop.  45,0C0.— 6.  In  the  S.W.  part  of 
Ohio.  Area.  612  square  miles.  Fop.  30,000. 
— 7,  In  Indiana,  Area.  540  square  miles. 
Fop.  18,000.-8.  In  the  central  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. Area.  303  square  miles.  Fop.  15,000. 
—9.  In  the  district  of  Columbia.  Fop.  15,471. 
— 10.  In  Maryland.  Area.  520  square  nailes. 
Fop.  30,000,-11.  In  Illinois.  Area.  583 
square  miles.  Fop.  9000.— 12.  In  the  S.W. 
part  of  Virginia,  ^rea,  647  square  miles,  Fop, 
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15,CGD.— 13.  In  North  Carolina.  Area.  3G0 
square  miles.  Fop.  GOOO.— 14.  In  the  central 
part  of  Georgia.  Area.  9G0  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,000.-15.  In  the  E.  end  of  Tennessee.  Area. 
512  square  yards.  Pop.  14,000.-16.  In  Ala- 
bama. Area.  1049  square  miles.  Fop.  3000.— 
17.  In  Wisconsin.  Area.  675  square  miles.  Fop. 
20,000.-18.  In  Iowa.  Area.  569  square  miles. 
Fop.  5000.— 19.  In  Missouri,  ^rm.  937  square 
miles.  Fop.  9000.-20.  In  Louisiana.  Area. 
858  square  miles.  Fop.  4000.-21.  in  Arkan- 
sas. Area.  929  square  miles.  Fop.  10,000.— 
Also  the  name  of  numerous  tovvnships,  with 
populations  ranging-  between  2000  and  6000. 

Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  federal  district  of  Columbia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Potomac,  205  miles  S.W.  from  New 
York.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Eastern 
Branch  and  the  Potomac;  and  its  site,  as  laid 
out,  extends  for  some  miles  along  the  banks  of 
each  of  these  rivers.  It  is  separated  from 
Georgetown  by  Rock  Creek,  over  which  are  two 
bridges ;  and  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Poto- 
mac, called  Long  Bridge,  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  leading  to  Alexandria.  A  canal  is  con- 
structed from  the  Potomac,  passing  up  the 
Tiber,  a  small  stream  which  flows  through 
Washington,  and  then  across  the  plain  occupied 
by  the  city  to  the  Eastern  Branch,  forming  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  two 
rivers  through  the  heart  of  the  city  itself.  The 
natural  situation  of  Washington  is  pleasant  and 
salubrious,  and  it  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
modious cities  in  the  world.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  principal  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions is  the  Capitol,  or  seat  of  the  United 
States  legislature,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
at  the  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  upwards  of  70  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Potomac,  with  a  front  352  feet  in  length, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  and  having  a  por- 
tico with  22  Corinthian  pillars.  It  contains  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  the  Chambers  of  the 
Senate,  the  Congress  library,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  encompassed 
by  grounds  covering  an  area  of  30  acres.  The 
building  itself  cost  nearly  2,600,000  dollars. 
The  interior  is  adorned  with  works  of  art.  The 
other  public  edifices  of  note  are  the  president's 
residence,  called  the  White  House,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarterW.  from  the  Capitol ;  the  buildings 
for  the  difi'erent  departments  of  the  national 
government,  the  general  post-office,  the  nav}'- 
yard  and  arsenal,  extensive  barracks  for  the 
corps  of  marines,  a  gaol,  several  theatres,  a 
public  library,  the  national  observatory,  several 
handsome  churches  for  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  schools,  and  literary  and  scientific 
institutions;  the  city  hall,  the  markets,  two 
orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, Columbia  College,  the  National  Medical 
College,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other 
educational  establishments,  with  several  mag- 
nificent hotels  and  private  boarding-houses. 
At  the  home-office  there  is  a  museum  filled  with 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  United  States.  Among 
other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are  the  ceme- 
tery, and  a  public  x>ark  called  the  Mall  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Tiber  Creek,  in  which 
is  a  magnificent  monument  to  Washington. 
Manf,  Unimportant ;  chiefly  glass  and  metallic 
wares.  The  retail  business  of  the  city  is  con- 
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siderable,  but  Georgetown,  on  Rock  Creek,  to 
the  W.  of  Washington,  and  Alexandria,  absorb 
most  of  the  foreign  trade.  Fop.  61,122. 
Lat.  38^  53'  N.  ion.  77°  2'  W.— Wasliington 
became  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  in 
1800.  It  was  named  after  General  Washington, 
who  was  buried  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  usual 
residence,  about  15  miles  from  the  ciry.  It  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Baltimore  and  Anna- 
polis, and  contains  the  terminal  basins  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Washington  is 
not  fortified,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1861,  between  the  United  and 
Seceding  States,  it  was  surrounded  with  earth- 
works. 

AVashington  Mount,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  United 
States.    Height.  6430  feet. 

AVashtta,  tvosh-i-taw',  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  by  numerous  heads  in  Ar- 
kansas, and,  after  a  course  of  400  rniles,  joins 
Red  River,  34  miles  E.  from  Alexandria,  in 
Louisiana. — Also  a  county  in  Louisiana,  Ai'ea, 
815  square  miles.    Fop.  10,000. 

AVassels,  was'-sels,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  S.E.  of  Iowa.  Area.  432  square 
miles.   Fop.  8500. 

WASSELOiSrisrE,  vas'-e-lone,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on 
the  Mossig,  14  miles  W.  from  Strasburg.  Manf. 
AVoollen  and  cotton  yarn,  with  hosiery  and 
paper.   Fop.  5000. 

AVATEEno,  u-a'-te-lio',  or  Atioo,  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  one  of  the 
group  called  Cook  Islands.  It  is  about  6  miles 
long  and  4  broad,  and  was  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1777.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  its 
inhabitants  were,  in  1823,  partially  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  AViUiams, 
Lat.  20^  1'  S.    Lon.  158°  15'  W. 

AYaterbukt,  ^oaio'-ter-her-re,  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  5500. 

AVatekfokd,  ivatv'-ter-ford,  a  county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Munster,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  E.  by  Wex- 
ford, S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  AV.  by  Cork. 
Area.  721  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  the  Knockmeledown  and 
Cummeragh  ranges,  which  rise  in  some  parts 
to  the  height  of'2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  meadow  lands  along  the  banks  of  the 
Suir  and  the  other  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered 
are  extremely  fertile,  the  pastures  are  excellent, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  districts 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  dairy  farming,  making 
great  quantities  of  butter  for  exportation. 
Rivers,  The  Suir,  the  Blackwater,  and  the 
Bride.  Its  coasts  are  indented  by  Tramore, 
Dungarvon,  and  Youghal  harbours.  Fro. 
Butter,  bacon,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Mine- 
rals. iLead,  iron,  and  copper;  but  the 
mines  are  not  generally  worked ;  limestone  and 
marble  are  abundant.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coast  are  valuable.  Manf.  Unimportant.  Fop, 
110.959. 

AVATEEFor.D,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county,  situated 
on  the  river  Suir,  which  joins  the  Barrow  5 
miles  below  the  town,  and  forms  a  bay  called 
AVaterford  Harbour,  85  miles  S.AA'.  from  Dublin, 
It  has  a  magnificent  quay  along  the  river  side, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  with  floating  stages 
before  it,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 
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Ferrybank,  its  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  connected  with  it  by  a  wooden 
bridge  of  thirty-nine  arches.  Its  principal 
building's  are  the  cathedral,  adorned  with  an 
elegant  steeple;  the  episcopal  palace,  a  hand- 
some structure,  built  of  hewn  stone,  with  a 
double  fagade;  two  parochial  churches,  besides 
some  Koman  Catholic  chapels,  and  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  It  has  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions, including  a  fever-hospital  and  dispen- 
sary, a  fine  court-house,  exchange,  custom- 
house, gaol,  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  theatre, 
barracks,  assembly-rooms,  Glynn's  poor-house, 
and  St.  Reginald's  Tower,  on  the  quay.  It  has, 
besides,  various  literary  and  scientiiic  institu- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  is  the  Waterford 
Institution,  with  an  excellent  library  and 
museum.  The  county  assizes  are  held  here. 
The  harbour  is  deep  and  spacious ;  its  entrance 
is  etfectually  protected  by  Duncannon  Fort,  and 
lighted  by  bright  fixed  lights  at  Duncannon  and 
Hook  Point,  the  latter  being  139  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Manf.  White  glass,  starch, 
and  blue ;  there  are  several  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries in  the  town,  which  possesses  a  consider- 
able export  trade  in  beef,  butter,  hides,  tallow, 
pork,  and  corn.  Top.  23,293. — This  port  is,  by 
steamers,  in  constant  communication  with 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol. 

WATERroED,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu 
lation  above  5000. 

Waterland,  va'-ier-land,  a  district  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  which 
was  inundated  in  1825. 

Waterloo,  waw'-ter-loo,  a  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Brussels.  It  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  June  18, 1815.  Byron  has  cele- 
brated the  event  in  his  "  Childe  Harold"  as, — 

"  The  first  and  last  of  fields,  king-making 
victory." 

Waterloo,  a  township  of  West  Australia, 
situated  on  the  river  Collie,  in  the  county  of 
Wellington,  95  miles  S.  from  Perth.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

Watertown",  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  with  a  population 
above  7300. 

Waterville,  a  post-township  and  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  Maine,  situated  on  the 
I^ennebec,  18  miles  N.E.  from  Augusta.  It  has 
four  churches  and  chapels,  and  a  Baptist  col- 
lege. Manf.  Agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.    Pop.  4000. 

Watervltet,  va'-ter-vleet,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  15  miles  N. 
from  Ghent,  ilfar/. Bricks  and  leather.  Pop.  2000, 

Watford,  wot' -ford,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hertfordshire,  situated  on  the  Colne,  17 
miles  S.W.  from  Hertford.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
In  the  centre  stands  the  parish  church,  a  spacious 
building,  which  contains  some  fine  monuments, 
and  has  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  at  the  W. 
end.  It  also  contains  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  free  school,  a  market-house,  and  some 
almshouses.  Manf.  Silk  twist,  straw  plait, 
paper,  leather,  beer,  and  malt.    Pop.  7418. 

Watling  Island,  %oot'-Ung,  one  of  the  Baha- 
mas, in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  about  50  miles  E.  from  San  Salvador. 
^xt.  About  18  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
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of  4  miles.  Besc.  Fertile,  with  a  lake  in  its 
centre.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  23^  56'  N. 
Lon.  74°  28'  W.— This  island  contests  with  San 
Salvador  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
land  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World. 

Watling-Street,  a  famous  Roman  highway 
in  S.  Britain;  which  commences  at  Dover,  and 
passes  through  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dartford, 
and  London,  in  which  city  there  is  a  street  that 
still  retains  the  name.  Thence  it  proceeds 
through  Middlesex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Stafi'ord,  and  Chester,  as  far  as  Car- 
narvon, where  it  terminates.  A  branch  of  it 
goes  to  Manchester,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  thence  to  Scotland.  In  some  parts 
it  is  still  an  important  highway. 

WatlingtojV,  wot' -ling-ton,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Oxfordshire,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Ox- 
ford. It  has  a  parish  church,  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  and  a  market-house.  Manf. 
Pillow  lace.   Pop.  1900. 

Watton,  tvot'-ton,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Norwich.  It  sends  great  quantities 
of  butter  to  London,  and  near  it  is  Wayland 
Forest,  the  reputed  scene  of  the  ballad  of  the 
"  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

Waukesha,  waw-ke-sJiaw',  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Wisconsin.  Area.  576  square 
miles.    Pop.  20,000. 

Waveney,  wai'-ve-7ie,  a  river  of  England,  in 
Suffolk,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Little  Ouse,  and  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  meets 
the  Yare  and  Bure,  near  Burgh  Castle,  where 
they  join,  and  flow  into  the  North  Sea  at  Yar- 
mouth Fort. 

Wavre,  wavr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  15 
miles  S.E.  from  Brussels.  3fa)f.  Hats, leather, 
and  cotton  yarn.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  tobacco, 
corn,  and  cattle.  Pop.  5955. — The  French, 
under  Grouchy,  engaged  the  Prussians  near 
this  place  in  June,  1815. 

VVaygeou,  or  Waigeotj,  wai'-ge-ou,  an  island 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago,  separated  by  Dam- 
pier  Strait  from  New  Guinea,  and  lying  off  its 
N.W,  extremity.  Ext.  80  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  25  miles.  Desc.  Fertile  and 
productive  :  but  it  has  been  but  little  explored. 
Pop.  Estimated  at  100,000.  Lat.  0°  30'  S. 
Lo7i.  131°  E. 

Wayne,  loaiyi,  the  name  of  several  counties 
in  the  United  States,  with  populations  ranging 
between  2000  and  45,000.  They  are  in  N.  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  and  N.  Carolina.  It  is  also  the  name  of 
numerous  townships  in  the  United  States. 

Wazemmes,  toa'-zem,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  form- 
ing an  important  suburb  of  the  city  of  Lille. 
Pop.  13,100. 

Weald,  ^veeld,  a  highly  fertile  and  wooded 
region  of  England,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey, 
comprising  an  area  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Saxon  Andredswald. 

AVeald  Bassett,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Essex,  distinguished  as  North  and  South,  neither 
with  a  population  above  3S0O. 

Wear,  u-ecr,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises 
in  the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  70  miles,  falls  into 
the  North  Sea  at  Wearmouth. 

Wearmouth,  Bishop's.  (See  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth.) 
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Wearmouth,  Monk,  a  town  and  parish  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Wear,  and  divided  by  it  from 
Bishop's  Wearmouth  and  Sunderland,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  celebrated  iron 
bridge.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  a  town  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  parish  church  originally 
formed  part  of  a  monastery  established  here 
about  675.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  shipbuilding.  Pop.  23,4iO,  of  whom  15,139 
are  in  the  township  of  Monk  Wearmouth-shore. 

Weaver,  u-e'-ver,  a  river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  which  it  traverses.  After  a 
course  of  45  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Mersey  2 
miles  from  Frodsham. 

Wednesbury,  tcedge'-ber-e,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Staffordshire,  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  river  Tame,  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquily,  with  a  large  and  handsome 
church  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architec- 
ture. There  are  also  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, a  mechanics*  institute,  and  some 
schools.  Manf.  Guns,  coach-harness,  iron  axle- 
trees,  saws,  trowels,  edge-tools,  bridle-bits,  stir- 
rups, nails,  hinges,  iron  rails,  railway  carriages, 
screws,  and  cast-iron  work  of  every  description. 
Fop.  21,968.— It  has  a  station  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway. 

Wednesfield,  wens'-feeld^  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Statibrdshire,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Wol- 
verhampton. It  contains  a  parish  church  and 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists.  Manf.  Hard- 
ware, and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  ironmongery. 
Pop.  8553.— Edward  the  Elder  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Danes  near  this  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century. 

Weedon  Beck,  toe-don  hek,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  8  miles 
S.W.  from  Northampton.  Pop.  2189.  When 
the  East  India  Company  was  in  existence,  they 
had  a  large  depot  here  for  men  in  the  Company's 
service,  and  military  stores. 

Weedon-,  Upper,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of 
Weedon  Beck,  Northamptonshire. 

Weende,  vain'-de{r),  a  village  of  Germany, 
in  Hanover,  situated  on  the  Leine,  a  few  miles 
from  Gottingen.    Pop.  1100. 

Weerner^  vai'-ner,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  East  Friesland, 
S'ituated  on  the  Ems,  21  miles  S.W.  from  Aurich. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  horses.   Pop.  3000. 

Weert,  vairt,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg,  situated  on  the  Brey,  28  miles 
N.  from  Maestricht.  Ilanf.  Hats,  tobacco, 
chocolate,  and  hosiery.    Pop.  6690. 

Wegeleben,  vai-ge-lai'-hen,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  Saxony,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Magdeburg. 
Manf.  Chiefly  bricks  and  tiles.    Pop.  2500. 

Wehlau,  vai'-Iou,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Alle  and  the  Pregel,  which  is  crossed 
liere  by  a  bridge,  28  miles  E.  from  Konigsberg. 
il/a;?/.  Linen  fabrics,  tiles,  and  leather.  Pop. 
3580.  The  treaty  which  recognised  Prussia  as  a 
kingdom  was  concluded  here  in  1657. 

Weichselburg,  viJce'-sel-boorg,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Carniola,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Lay- 
bach.  Mayif.  Woollen  goods ;  there  are  several 
iron-forges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
Pop.  4000. 

Weil  die  Stadt,  vile,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Wurtemberg,  situated  on  the  Wurm,  14  miles 
S.W.  from  Stuttgart.    Manf,  Woollen  goods 
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and  tobacco.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Kepler. 
Po]}.  1775. 

Weile,  or  Veyle,  vi-le{r),  a  seaport  town  of 
Denmark,  on  the  E.  coast  of  .Jutland,  41  miles 
S.W.  from  Aarhuus.    Pop.  2700. 

Weilheim-,  vile'-hime,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Amber,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Munich.  Manf. 
Leather,  saltpetre,  potash,  and  beer.  Pop. 
1910. 

Weilheisi-an-der-Teck,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wurtemburg,  situated  on  the  Lindach, 
25  miles  N.W.  from  Ulm.    Pop.  3500. 

Weimar,  vi'-mar,  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  situated  on  the  11m,  53 
miles  S.W.  from  Leipsic.  It  is  built  in  a  plain 
and  somewhat  antiquated  style.  The  chief  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  the  Stadt- 
kirche,  or  town  church,  and  St.  Jacob's  church, 
the  town-house,  library,  theatre,  museum,  and 
workhouse.  The  grand-ducal  residence  is  a 
large  castle,  finely  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
with  a  beautiful  park  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ilm,  and  open  to  the  public.  The  grand- 
duke  possesses  another  residence,  called  the 
Belvidere,  situated  on  an  eminence  about  2  miles 
S.  from  the  town.  The  town  church  is  richly 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  many  members  of  the 
grand-ducal  family.  W^eimar  has  long  held  the 
same  rank  in  Germany  for  literature  as  Dresden 
for  the  fine  arts.  The  "Weimar  Almanack" 
has  a  large  circulation,  and  excellent  maps  are 
published  by  the  Geographical  Institute.  The 
best  German  writers  of  the  last  and  present  age 
have  either  been  educated  in  this  town  or  have 
resided  here.  Its  opera-house,  or  court  theatre, 
is  celebrated,  and  was  once  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Wieland  and 
Herder  resided  here,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller 
are  buried  in  the  new  cemetery.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium and  several  other  educational  establi-h- 
ments,  including  a  public  school  called  Falk's 
Institution,  and  an  academy  for  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture.  The  town  also  possesses  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind.  Manf.  Linen  and  woolleri 
goods,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  leather,  but  all  are  on 
a  small  scale.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
books,  and  maps;  but  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  chief  means  of  support  from  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  visitors.  Pop.  13,SS7.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Gotha  to 
Halle.— The  Circle  of  Weimar  has  an  area 
of  690  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
134,000. 

Weixheim",  vine'-hime,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  situated  on  the  Weischnitz,  10  miles  N. 
from  Heidelberg.  Manf.  Woollen  goods.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  wine  made  in  the  surround- 
ing district.    Poj).  5400. 

Weissenburg,  vise'-sen-hoorg,  a  walled  town 
of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia,  23.  miles  S.E. 
from  Ansbach.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  was 
formerly  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  Manf 
Woollen  fabrics,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments.    Pop.  4200. 

Weiss ENFELS,  vise'-sen-feh,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Saale,  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollen  goods,  to- 
bacco, earthenware,  and  gold  and  silver  plate. 
Pop.  8290. — The  remains  of  Gustavus  .^doli'hus, 
king  of  Svv'cden,  who  was  killed  at  ihe  battle  of 
Lutzen,  are  buried  in  a  church  in  this  town. 

AVEissKiRCHEif,  L'ise'-keersh-en,  the  name  of 
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several  tovms  of  Austria,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  6000. 

Welfokd,  tveU'-furd,  the  name  of  three  pa- 
rishes ill  Enf^land,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  2(i00. 

Wella  n  d,  n-el'-land,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  near  the  heads  of  the  Nen  and  Avon,  and 
forms  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Leices- 
tershire and  Korihamptonshire.  After  a  course 
of  70  miles,  it  enters  the  Wash  below  Spakling. 

Wellakd,  or  CnipPEWAY,  a  river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  wliich  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

Wellesley  Province.  {See  Phovince 
Wellesley.) 

Wellesley  Islands,  a  group  of  ielands,  so 
called  by  Captain  Flinders,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Austra- 
lia,   ia/.  15°  45'  S.    Lon.  139°  30'  W. 

WELLiNGBOEOUGH,?i;eZ'-/i?i_5r-&n'.(r),  amarket- 
tov/n  of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  situated 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Nen,  11  miles  N.E.  from 
Northampton.  It  contains  a  large  and  hand- 
some parish  church,  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar-school, 
and  a  library  and  reading-room.  Mavf.  Boots, 
shoes,  and  patent  leather.    Fop.  6382. 

Wellington,  zvel'-Ung-ton,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  6  miles  S.W.  from 
Taunton.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  High  Street,  a  wide  and  spacious 
thoroughfare.  Its  church  is  aliandsome  Gothic 
building,  110  feet  m  length  and  51  in  breadth, 
containing  several  monuments.  There  are  also 
several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  some 
almshouses.  Mavf.  Woollen  goods  and  earthen- 
ware. Po/».  6006.  Tills  place  gave  the  titles  of 
viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  to  Arthur 
Wellesley,  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  I.  at 
Waterloo.  On  a  hill  3  miles  S,  from  the  town 
is  an  obelisk  which  commemorates  that  vic- 
tory. 

Wellington,  a  market-town  of  England,  in. 
Shropshire,  10  miles  E.  from  Shrewsbury.  Its 
church  is  a  handsome  building,  supported  by 
cast-iron  pillars.  The  town  also  contains  some 
chapels  lor  nonconformists,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  market-hall,  national 
scliools,  some  almshouses,  and  a  union  work- 
house. In  its  neighbourhood  are  coal  and  iron 
mines,  with  some  nail  and  glass  works,  and 
smelting-furnaces.    Fop.  12,998. 

Wellington,  a  township  of  Bristol  county, 
MassachuscLts,  U.S.,  situated  on  Taunton  river, 
35  miles  from  Boston. 

Wellington,  a  town  of  New  Zealand,  situ- 
ated at  the  S.  extremity  of  New  Ulster  or  North 
Island,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Port  Nicholson.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  province  occupying  the  S. 
part  of  the  island.  It  contains  several  churches 
and  chapels,  a  custom  house,  exchange,  hospital, 
gaol,  and  barracks.  Fop.  of  town  about  3000, 
of  province  15,000. 

Wellington  Channel,  a  large  opening  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Barrow  Strait,  in  North  America, 
between  North  Devon  and  Cornvvallis  Island, 
discovered  by  Capt.  Parry.  It  is  about  30  miles 
wide,  and  towards  the  north  it  presents  an  open 
Bea,  quite  clear  of  ice  in  the  summer  months. 

Wellington  Island,  an  island  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  S.  America.  Zia-;^.  170  miles 
long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  35  miles.  Lat. 
between  47°  48'  and  50°  S.   Lon.  75°  W. 

Wells,  icels,  a  city  of  England,  in  Somerset- 
shire, situated  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope 
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of  the  Mendip  Hills,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Bath. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  cathedral,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century.  The  plan  is  in  the  lorm  of  a 
cross.  Its  external  length  from  E,  to  W.  is  415, 
and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  155  feet.  In  the 
centre  of  the  transepts  rises  a  large  quadran- 
gular tower,  about  170  feet  in  height,  and  there 
are  two  other  towers  125  feet  high,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  west  front.  It  contains 
numerous  niouriments,  and  is  richly  decorated 
witliin  and  without  v/ith  beautifidiy  exc(iuted 
sculptures  and  carved  "work  in  stone.  The 
building  has  been  restored  and  beautified  during 
the  present  century.  St.  Cuthbert's  church  is 
remarkable  for  little  else  but  its  lofty  tower, 
which  is  finely  proportioned,  and  adorned  with 
-battlements  and  pinnacles.  Near  it  are  sovciq 
almshouses  and  a  hospital  for  thirty  poor  men 
and  Avomen.  Besides  these  it  has  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  an  episcopal  palace,  chap- 
ter-house, deanery,  a  grammar  school,  and  some 
charity  schools,  a  town-hall,  and  market-place, 
in  which  a  curious  cross  lornierly  stood,  which 
was  built  in  1312.  Fop.  4648.  The  see  of  this 
place  was  once  held  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
Archbishop  Laud. 

W^ells,  a  smiall  seaport  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  29  miles  N.W.  from  Norwich. 
It  contains  a  parish  church,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  some  schools,  a  theatre  and  a 
custom-house,  and  a  small  harbour,  but  its 
trade  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  importation 
of  coals  and  timber.  Corn  and  malt  are  ex- 
ported.  Fop.  4510. 

Wells,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in  Ver- 
mont, which,  alter  a  short  course,  runs  into  the 
Connecticut. — Also  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  8000. — Also  a  County  in  In- 
diana, U.S.  Area.  370  square  miles.  Fop.  10,884. 

Wellsbukg,  formerly  Chaelestown,  xveh'- 
herg,  a  post-tovv^n  of  the  United  States,  in 
Brooke  county,  Virginia,  situated  on  tlic  Oliio, 
17  miles  N.  from  Wheeling.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  court-house,  and  gaol.  Fop.  2200.-^ 
Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

AVels,  vels,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  provinc  e 
of  Upper  Austria,  situated  on  the  Traun,  15 
miles  S.W.  from  Lintz.  It  contains  churches 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  a  hospital, 
a  poorhouse,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and  other 
schools.  Ilayif.  Cotton  stuffs,  brass  goods, 
leather,  miachinery,  and  paper.  It  has  a  trade 
in  corn  and  timber.    Fop.  4300. 

Welshpool,  tcelsli'-pool,  a  market-tov.'n  of 
Great  Britain,  in  JMontuomeryshire,  North 
Wales,  7  miles  N.  from  Montgomery.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  one  long,  wide,  and  spacious 
street,  built  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  contains 
two  churches,  some  cliapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  county-hall  with  a  corn  market  beneath,  and 
a  large  assembly-room,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
mart  for  the  Welsh  flannels.  Ilauf.  Welsh 
flannels,  which  are  chiefly  made  in  Newtown, 
Llanidloes,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  county, 
w'here  their  manufacture  affords  employment  to 
most  of  the  population ;  but  they  are  all  brought 
down  to  Welshpool  by  the  manufacturers,  where 
a  market  for  these  "fabrics  is  held  on  every 
alternate  Thursday.  The  river  Severn  is  navi^ 
gable  to  Pool  Quay,  about  3  miles  beiov/ 
Welshpool.  Fop.  of  township  4841.  Powis- 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  right  honourable  Vis- 
count Clive,  is  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
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Oira's  Dyke,  tlie  ancient  boundary  between 
Enifland  and  Wales,  runs  along  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  Several  spots  in  the  vicinity  are  distin- 
guished as  the  sites  of  ancient  battles. 

\Y-E-LTON,tvel'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
and  townships  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1000. 

Wem,  u-cin,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Shropshire,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Roden,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  It  has 
a  handsome  parish  church,  some  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, and  a  grammar-school.  Manf. 
Leather,  cordage,  and  malt.   Pop.  3803. 

Wendovek,  we7i'-do-ver,  a  market-town  and 
disfranchised  borough  of  England,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, 20  miles  S.E,  from  Buckingham.  It 
contains  a  parish  church  and  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists.  Manf.  Lace,  straw  plait,  and 
cordage.  Pop.  2000. — Hampden  represented 
this  borough,  which  was  dislranchised  by  the 
Eeform  Act,  in  five  successive  parliaments  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

AVenek,  tven'-er,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  bounded 
along  its  different  shores  by  the  provinces  of 
Carlstad,  Orebro,  Wenersborg,  and  Mariestad. 
JExi.  90  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  50  in  extreme 
length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Area.  Estimated  at 
2115  square  miles.  It  receives  about  30  rivers, 
and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Gota 
into  the  Cattegat.  On  the  E.  it  is  connected 
with  Lake  Wetter  by  a  canal. 

Wenersborg,  v^en'-ers-borg,  a  town  of  Swe- 
den, in  West  Gothland,  52  miles  N.E.  from  Got- 
tenborg,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  AVe- 
nersburg,  situated  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Lake  Wener.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  timber  and 
iron.  Po2y.  4063. — The  Province  has  an  area 
of  5015  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
269,322. 

Wen  LOCK,  Much  or  Great,  toen'-loJc,  a  mar- 
ket-tov/n  and  borough  of  England,  in  Shropshire, 
11  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury.  It  was  for- 
merly famous  for  the  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity. 
It  contains  an  old  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyans, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  founded  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  7th  century.   Pop.  88 IG. 

Wenslet,  loens'-le,  a  parish  and  township  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  York,  about  3  miles 
N.W.  from  Middleham,  in  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  Bolton  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  v/as  detained  as  a  prisoner  for  some 
months.    Poio.  2337. 

Weobley,  a  market-town  and  disfranchised 
borough  of  England,  in  th;^  county  of  Hereford, 
10  miles  N.W.  from  Hereford,  it  contains  a 
large  and  handsome  parish  church,  a  grammar- 
school,  and  some  chapels  for  nonconformists. 
Pop.  849.  Near  the  town  are  the  vestiges  of 
a  castle  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  and 
the  empress  Matilda. 

Werdau,  vair'-doii,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  situated  on  the  Pleisse,  5 
miles  N.W.  from  Zvvickau.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics.    Pop.  6213. 

Werden,  vair'-den,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf, 
situated  on  the  Ruhr,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Dus- 
Keklorf.  Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fa- 
brics, iron  and  copper  goods,  paper,  leather,  and 
machinery.    Pop.  4300. 

Werl,  vairl,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
in  the  government  of  Arnsberg,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Soest.  It  has  a  Capuchin  convent 
containing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  endowed  with 
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some  miraculous  properties,  which  attracts  nu- 
m.erous  pilgrims.  There  are  some  salt  works  in 
its  vicinity.    Pop.  3600. 

WERNKi erode,  vair-ne- gai-ro' •de{r) ,  a  town 
of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Zillerbach, 
in  the  province  of  Magdeburg,  42  miles  S.W. 
from  Magdeburg.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residence 
of  the  counts  Stilberg-Wernigerode  ;  a  large  li- 
brary, some  churches  and  hospitals,  and  a 
gymnasium,  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods, 
brandy,  chicory,  paper,  and  leather.  Pop.  5600. 

Werra,  vair'-ra,  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  and,  after  a  course 
of  150  miles,  joins  the  Fulda  to  form  the  Weser. 

AVertheim,  vairl'-kime,  a  walled  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Maine  and  the  Tauber,  19  miles  S.W.  from 
Wurzburg.  Mayif.  Linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop. 
3500. 

Wesel,  vai'-sel,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine,  31  miles 
N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  some  detached 
forts.  It  is  a  commodious  river-port,  and  steam- 
ers constantly  ply  between  the  town  and  Amster- 
dam. It  contains  several  churches  for  Lutherans 
and  Roman  Catholics,  a  town-hall,  gymnasium, 
arsenal,  orphan  asylum,  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Haii- 
seatic  league.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen  stull's, 
leather  and  tobacco.  There  are  also  several 
breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  town.  Pojj. 
13,000. 

AVesee,  vai'-ser,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Germany,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  AVerra 
and  the  Fulda,  near  Hanover.  It  has  a  course 
of  about  280  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  to  its  source,  but,  for  large  ships,  only  a 
little  way  beyond  its  mouth.  It  falls  into  the 
North  Sea  between  Oldenburg  and  Hanover  by 
an  estuary  24  miles  wide  at  its  entrance. 

AYessel  Islands,  tves'-sel,  a  group  of  islands 
lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  largest  has  a 
length  of  30  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  5 
miles.  Xa^.  Of  Cape  Wessel,  11°  15' S.  Lon. 
135°  45'  E. 

AYestbury,  west'-her-e,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  7000. 

Westbury,  a  settlement  and  town  of  Tas- 
mania, A'an  Diemen's  Land,  in  the  county  of 
Vv^cstmoreland,  18  miles  S.AV.  from  Launceston. 
Pop.  Not  known. 

AYestbury,  a  borough  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  AYiltshire,  11  miles  S.AV.  from 
Devizes.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall 
and  the  parish  church.  There  are  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  a  literary  and  scientitic 
institution.  Manf.  Woollen  goods;  the  town 
also  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  malt.  Poj). 
6495. — It  lias  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway. 

AYest  Chester,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Ai^ea.  470  square  miles.    Po]:).  99,497. 

Westeras,  ices'-te-ras,  a  town  of  Sweden,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Miliar,  CO  miles  N.AA''. 
from  Stockholm.  Its  college  or  gymnasium  is 
the  most  ancient  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  a  cathe- 
dral built  in  the  11th  century,  a  hospital,  a 
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castle,  a  town-hall,  and  a  botanic  garden.  It  is 
also  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  consi- 
derable library  attached  to  the  gymnasium. 
Manf.  Tobacco.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried 
on,  and  it  is  an  entrepot  for  vitriol,  iron,  and 
copper,  which  are  sent  to  Stockholm.  Fop. 
4661. 

Westeeham,  wes'-tram,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Kent,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Darent,  19  miles  W.  from 
Maidstone.  The  parish  church  is  a  beautiful 
building,  and  contains  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wolfe,  who  fell  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec,  with  General  Montcalm,  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces.    Fo}).  2300. 

Western  Austbalia.  {See  Austealia, 
Westeek.) 

Western  Port,  an  inlet  of  Victoria,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Australia,  separated  from  Port 
Phillip  by  a  peninsula  containing  a  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Arthur's  Seat.  F^xt.  30  miles  long, 
and  about  15  in  breadth ;  it  contains  Grant  and 
French  islands.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious. 

Westerwyk,  tves'-ter-tt'ooh,  a  well-built  sea- 
port of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Calmar, 
situated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic;,  73  miles  N.E. 
from  Calmar.  It  has  a  beautiful  church  and  an 
excellent  harbour.  Manf.  Linen  fabrics,  wooden 
wares,  tar,  and  pitch.  It  also  possesses  a  trade 
in  iron  and  cobalt,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.    Fop.  5330. 

Westfield,  ivest'-feeld,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  4200. 

Westeoed,  west'-ford,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  1500. 

Westgate,  toest'-gait,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  forming  the  N.W.  part  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.   Fop.  21,272. 

West  Indies.  \See  Indies,  West.) 

Westmeath,  tvest'-meeth,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Cavan,  E.  by  Meath,  S.  by  King's  County, 
N.W.  by  Longford,  and  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  Eoscommon.  Ai^ea. 
708  square  miles.  Bene.  Undulating,  and  inter- 
spersed with  woods,  lakes,  and  bogs.  Much  of 
the  soil,  however,  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is 
I)icturesque.  Rivers.  The  Shannon,  the  limy, 
and  the  Erosna.  Fro.  Oats  and  potatoes,  with 
some  wheat.  Flour  and  m.eal  are  made  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  rearing  and  feeding  horses,  cattle  and 
swine,  and  in  dairy  farming.  Fop.  90,879. 
The  Royal  Canal  intersects  the  county,  and  the 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  it  to  Kilbeggan.  It 
is  also  traversed  by  the  Great  Western  Kail  way 
of  Ireland. 

Westminster,  west' -minster,  a  city  and 
liberty  of  England,  in  Middlesex,  which  forms 
the  W.  part  of  London,  having  Marylebone  on 
the  N.,  Chelsea  and  Kensington  on  the  W.,  the 
Thames  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  the  Strand  on  the 
N.E.  The  Thames  separates  it  from  the  borough 
of  Lambeth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  seve- 
ral bridges.  This  city  originated  in  a  monastery, 
which  w^as  founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
about  610,  on  a  tract  of  land  called  Thorney 
Island,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Thames. 
Although  it  is  now  so  closely  connected  with 
London,  it  was  formerly  distinct,  and  even  a 
mile  distant  from  it.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  (Jucen  Elizabeth,  nearly  the  whole  space  from 
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Temple  i3ar  to  the  W.  end  of  Parliament  Street, 
as  well  as  Covent  Garden,  Piccadilly,  and  even 
Oxford  Street,  were  fields.  The  first  monastic 
institution  by  Sebert  was  a  priory.  Offa,  how- 
ever, changed  it,  in  785,  to  an  abbey,  and  the 
abbots  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  dis- 
tinction. William  the  Conqueror  is  the  first 
sovereign  on  record  who  was  crowned  here. 
The  abbey  was  principally  indebted  for  its  cele- 
brity and  splendour  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  rebuilt  it  about  1060.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  greater  part  of  the  present  edi- 
fice was  again  rebuilt,  in  the  beautiful  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  by  which  it  is 
chiefly  characterized.  In  1540,  the  abbey  church 
was,  by  letters  patent  of  Henry  VIII.,  consti- 
tuted a  cathedral ;  and  thus  AVestminster  was 
first  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city.  The  monas- 
tery was  restored  by  Mary,  who  succeeded 
Henry  VIII.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1560,  the 
monks  were  again  displaced,  and  the  church 
rendered  a  collegiate  church,  on  a  basis  some- 
what similar  to  that  on  which  it  had  been  esta- 
bhshed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  present  abbey 
church  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
separated  by  ranges  of  lofty  and  slender  clustered 
columns,  supporting  the  roof,  which  is  raised  to 
a  great  hei>7ht.  The  entire  length  of  the  whole 
edifice  within  the  walls,  including  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel,  is  510  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  78  feet,  and  the  breadth  across  the  tran- 
septs 203  feet.  On  entering  the  great  western 
door,  the  body  of  the  church  presents  an  im- 
pressive appearance :  lightness,  loftiness,  and 
elegance  are  its  distinguishing  features;  but 
the  numerous  moimments  which  fill  up  the  open 
spaces  and  cover  the  walls,  detract  greatly 
from  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  Very  little 
was  done  to  the  exterior  of  Westminster  church 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  George 
II.,  when  many  parts  of  it  were  coated  w-itli 
stone,  and  otherwise  repaired,  at  the  public 
expense.  Previous  to  this,  the  two  towers  at 
the  west  end  were  completed  from  designs  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  they  now  appear. 
The  choir  of  the  church,  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
octagon,  was  form.erly  surrounded  by  eight 
chapels;  they  are  now  reduced  to  seven,  and 
that  which  was  the  central  chapel  now  forms 
the  porch  of  the  chapel  built  by  Henry  VII.  In 
the  south  transept,  in  the  part  called  the  Poets' 
Corner,  there  are  many  interesting  memorials 
of  men  whose  genius  and  talents  in  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  entitle  them  to  the 
honourable  recollection  of  posterity.  In  other 
parts  of  the  church  there  are  also  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  several  distinguished  heroes 
and  statesmen.  The  magnificent  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  is  a  curious  and  elaborate  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  was  built  on 
the  site  of  one  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Virgin,  at  the  expense  of  that 
monarch,  and  commenced  by  him  in  1502-3. 
The  principal  object  within  the  chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  inclosed  by  a  screen  of  gilt 
brass,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Torregiano  of  Florence,  the  rival  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  ashes  of  the  jealous  and  vindictive 
Elizabeth  rest  here,  near  those  of  her  hapless 
victim,  Mary  Stuart :  and  a  few  feet  of  earth 
separate  the  once  foi'midable  political  antago- 
nists, William  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox. 
The  bronze  figure  of  Margaret  Tudor,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  casting  in  the  whole  building.   Beneath  this. 
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chapel  is  the  vault  prepared  on  the  death  of 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  in  1737,  which 
contains  the  remains  of  several  members  of  the 
present  reigning-  family.  The  whole  exterior  of 
this  building  has  been  cased  with  Bath  stone  ; 
and  all  the  rich  and  elaborate  sculptures  of  the 
canopies,  pedestals,  buttresses,  and  windows 
have  been  carefully  restored  in  imitation  of 
the  original  building.  The  ancient  chapter- 
house, which  is  octagonal  in  form,  with  the  roof 
supported  by  a  branching  central  column,  was 
erected  in  1250  by  Henry  III.  The  celebrated 
school  of  Westminster,  which  was  refounded 
by  Elizabeth  in  1560,  with  an  establish- 
ment for  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  40  boys,  also  communicates  with  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral.  IJesides  the  youths  on  the 
foundation,  from  150  to  200  others  usually  re- 
ceive their  education  in  the  school,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  respective  pareuts.  Of  the  parish 
churches  of  Westminster,  St.  Margaret's  may 
be  noticed  as  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  the 
city ;  but  besides  this  there  are  41  churches 
within  its  limits,  many  of  which,  especially  that 
built  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  are  distinguished 
for  their  arcliitectural  beauty.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of 
England,  built  by  Canute,  and  burnt  in  1263, 
and  Westminster  Hall,  memorable  for  having 
been  the  scene  of  many  important  transactions, 
deserve  particular  notice.  The  latter  was  erec- 
ted by  William  Rufus,  or  William  II.,  about 
1097,  as  an  appendage  to  the  old  palace,  or  part 
of  a  new  project.  Three  centuries  after  its  con- 
struction, it  was  altered  by  Uichard  II.  Adjoin- 
ing this  are  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  or 
New  Palace  of  Westminster,  a  magnificent  pile 
of  buildings  built  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The 
Victoria  tower,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  struc- 
ture, is  340  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  view  of  London  from  the 
surrounding  hills.  The  palace  fronts  the  river, 
and  is  900  feet  in  length.  The  clock  tower  is 
also  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  building, 
and  contains  a  monster  bell  called  Big  Ben, 
weighing  16  tons,  11  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  on  which  the 
hours  are  now  struck.  The  palace  of  St.  James 
was  originally  an  hospital,  out  of  part  of  which 
Henry  VIII.  constructed  the  present  buildings, 
as  an  appendage  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  A 
spacious  park  adjoins  this  palace,  and  to  the  N. 
of  this  park  is  another  called  the  Green  Park. 
Hyde  Park,  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
metropolis,  adjoining  Knightsbridge,  anciently 
belonged  to  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster, 
but  became  the  property  of  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  exchange  for  other 
lands.  Carlton  House,  the  residence  of  George 
IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  stood  between 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Park.  Opposite  to 
Whitehall,  or  the  Banqueting-house,  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  as  a  portion  of  the  palace 
which  James  I.  intended  to  erect,  are  the  Trea- 
sury and  other  government  otiices,  recently 
built;  and  close  to  these  is  the  Horse  Guards, 
which  contains  the  chief  departments  of  the 
War-office.  The  old  bridge  of  Westminster 
was  completed  in  1750,  until  which  time  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  communication  across 
the  Thames  than  by  ferry-boats.  It  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Page,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1860,  which  is 
the  finest  of  all  the  bridges  that  now  cross  the 
Thames.  The  charitable  establishments  of 
Westminster,  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
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of  youth,  and  the  consolation  of  age,  as  well  as 
for  the  relief  of  disease  and  accidental  calamity, 
are  much  more  useful  and  mimerons  than 
splendid  in  appearance.  The  Charing  Cross  and 
St.  George's  hospitals,  the  Westminster  infir- 
mary, and  others,  are  excellent  institutions.  In 
theAdelphi  is  a  handsome  edifice,  belonging  to 
thejSociety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  In  the  great 
hall  is  a  series  of  paintings,  unique  in  modern 
times,  by  James  Barry.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  is  a 
valuable  institution  ibr  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts.  There  are  also  many  magni- 
ficent club-houses  and  private  mansions  of 
noblemen  and  others,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Montague  House  and  Sion  House, 
the  residences  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Northumberland.  Among  the  public  buildings 
that  have  not  been  enumerated  are  the  National 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  Pall  Mall,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den theatres,  Covent  Garden  market,  the  Pan- 
theon Bazaar,  and  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
residence  of  Her  Majesty,  at  the  W.  end  of  St. 
James's  Park.  The  space  formerly  occupied  by 
Hungerford  market  is  now  filled  by  the  magni- 
ficent terminus  of  the  London  and  Charing 
Cross  railway,  which  crosses  the  Thames  on  a 
bridge  built  on  the  site  of  Hungerford  suspen- 
sion-bridge.   Fop.  254,623.    {See  London-.) 

Westminstee,  two  post-townships  of  the 
United  States,  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
neither  with  a  population  above  2000. 

Westmoreland,  west'-mor-land,  a  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Cumberland, 
on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  Lancashire,  and  on  the 
E.  and  N.E.  by  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  Area. 
763  square  miles.  Desc.  It  is  a  region  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  lofty  mountains, 
naked  hills,  and  bleak  barren  moors.  The  val- 
leys in  which  the  rivers  run  are  tolerably  fertile. 
The  S.W.  side  is  fertile,  and  possesses  a  warmer 
climate  than  the  S.E.  districts.  These  two 
sides,  where  the  productive  parts  of  the  county 
chiefly  lie,  are  divided  by  lofty  fells  and  moors, 
intersected  with  numerous  valleys.  Helvellyn, 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  attains  'an 
elevation  of  3055  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated 
from  Yorkshire  by  parts  of  the  Pennine  range 
which  traverses  the  E.  part  of  the  county.  The 
other  mountains  are  Cross-fell,  Bow-fell,  and 
Rydal-Mount.  Climate.  Humid,  owing  to  its 
contiguity  to  the  Irish  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Rivers.  The  principal  arc  the  Eden,  the  Lune, 
the  Kent,  the  Sprint,  the  Lowther,  and  the 
Troutbeck.  Lakes.  Windermere,  or  Winander- 
mere,  and  UUesmerc:  there  are  also  several 
other  smaller  lakes.  The  lake  fish  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Fro.  Turnips, 
clover,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
sheep  and  cattle  are  large,  strong,  and  hardy, 
and  many  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands  of  the 
county,  which  are  extensive,  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets ni  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Great  numbers  of  swine  are  also  kept, 
and  bacon  is  cured  and  exported  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  farms  are  in  general  small.  In  some 
parts  considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered 
with  coppices,  consisting  principally  of  oak, 
ash,  alder,  birch,  and  hazel.  Geese  are  reared 
on  the  mountains  and  moorlands  in  larg'9  num- 
bers for  exportation.  Minerals.  Veins  of  metal- 
lic ore  chiefly  of  copper  and  lead,  have  been 
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occasionally  discovered ;  and  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  l;een  made  to  work  them.  The 
small  coal  fields  that  exist  in  the  county  do  not 
promise  pit  coal,  either  of  a  g-ood  quality  or  in 
any  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  abound 
with  various  sorts  of  slate,  all  of  which  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  covering  the  roofs  of  their 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  granite  and  marble.  Fop. 
60,817.  Traces  of  two  Koman  military  roads 
are  still  visible  in  this  county,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  under  the 
Saxon  heptarchy. 

Westmoreland,  two  counties  in  the  United 
States. — 1.  In  Pennsylvania.  Area.  1990  square 
miles.  Fop.  53,736.-2.  In  the  N.E.  part  of 
Virginia.  Area.  162  square  miles.  Fojj.  9000. 
■ — Also  the  name  of  several  post-townships. 

Westmokeland,  a  county  of  New  South 
Wales,  E.  Australia.  Area.  1592  square  miles. 
Fop.  2722.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  attain  a  height  of  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Weston,  loest'-on,  the  name  of  numerous 
townships,  parishes,  and  hamlets  in  England, 
for  the  most  part  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. 

Weston,  three  post-townships  of  the  United 
States,  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
2000. 

Weston-super-Maee,  siv'-per  mair'-e,  a  mari- 
time town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Somerset- 
shire, 18  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol.  The  town 
has  become  a  favourite  watering-place,  having 
bathing  establishments,  with  good  sands.  Fop. 
8030.  It  forms  the  terminus  of  a  short  branch 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Westphalia,  Ducky  of,  ivest-fai'-le-a,  a 
small  territory  in  the  N.W.  of  Germany,  which 
formed  part  of  the  larger  district  between  the 
Ehine,  the  VVeser,  and  the  Eras,  that  was  known 
by  the  same  name.  It  belonged  successively 
to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  the  princes 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  ceded  it  to  Prussia  in 
1815. 

Westphalia,  a  province  of  Prussia,  compri- 
sing the  N.  portion  of  its  W.  territory,  boun- 
ded N.  by  Hanover,  N.W.  by  Holland,  \V.  and 
S.W.  by  Ehenish  Prussia,  S.E.  by  Waldeck, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Darmstadt,  and  E.  by  Lippc 
Detmold,  and  part  of  Brunswick.  Area.  7823 
square  miles.  Besc.  Hilly  in  the  S.W.  and 
level  in  the  centre,  but  not  having  generally  a 
fertile  soil ;  particular  spots,  however,  are  found 
of  great  productiveness.  Jxivers.  The  Ems, 
Wesa,  Werra,  and  Lippe.  Fro.  Corn,  Uax,  to- 
bacco, and  hops;  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  numerous  ;  and  it  is  from  this  country 
that  the  celebrated  Westphalia  hams  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Minerals.  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal.  Man/.  Cotton,  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  hardware,  paper,  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  cutlery.  The  province  also  contains  several 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Fop. 
1,618,065. 

Westphalia,  Circle  of,  an  old  province  of 
the  German  empire,  about  27,000  square  miles 
in  superficial  extent,  which  comprised  the  various 
bishoprics,  lordships,  and  principalities  in  the 
N.W.  of  Germany,  A  large  portion  of  this  pro- 
vince was  erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia in  1807,  by  Napoleon  I.  for  his  brother 
Jerome,  and  dismembered  in  1813,  when  the 
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districts  of  which  it  was  composed  reverted  to 
their  former  owners. 

Westport,  t^-e6'^'-^3ori,  a  regular  and  well-built 
seaport  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  which  enters 
AVestport  Bay,  an  inlet  forming  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity of  Clew"Bay,  10  miles  S.AV.  from  Castlebar. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  some  chapels  for  Koman 
Catholics  and  nonconformists,  a  linen-hall,  dis- 
pensary, court-house,  barracks  for  soldiers  and 
constabulary,  a  bridewell,  and  workhouse.  It 
has  a  trade  in  linen,  and  exports  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  Fop. 
3819. 

Westport,  the  name  of  several  townships  of 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3000. 

Westra,  loest'-rai,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
about  18  miles  N.  from  Kirkwall,  lilxt.  Nearly 
10  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2 
miles.  Fop.  2151.  Papa  Westra,  another  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Westra. 

Westzaan,  west-zain,  a  village  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  9  miles  N.W. 
from  Amsterdam.  Man/.  Asphalt  and  paper. 
It  also  contains  some  mustard  and  oil  mills. 
Fop.  2300. 

Wethersfield,  iceth'-ers-feeld,  the  name  of 
several  townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of 
them  with  a  population  above  2600. 

Wetta,  or  Wetter,  tveb'-ta,  an  island  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  lying  about  25  miles  N. 
from  the  N.E.  coast  of  Timor.  JExt.  60  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles.  Lat.  8°  S. 
Lon.  128^  20'  E. 

Wetter  Lake,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  25  miles 
S.E.  from  Lake  Wener,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  canal.  By  this  canal  and  the 
Moltala  river  the  inland  navigation  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Cattegat  is  completed.  Bxt.  80 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles. 

Wetteren,  vet'-ie-ren,  a  town  of  Belgium,  iu 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated  on  the 
Scheldt,  7  miles  S.E.  from  Ghent.  Man/. 
Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  hate, 
earthenware,  and  cotton.    Fop.  8500. 

Wetterhorn,  vet'-ter-lwrn,  "the  peak  of 
tempests,"  one  of  the  Ahpine  mountains  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland,  1-1  miles  S.E. 
from  Unterseen,  a  town  between  the  lakes  of 
Brienz  and  Thun.  Height.  12,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

ETTiN,  vet'-ti7i,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  Saale,  situated  38  miles  S.E.  from  Mag- 
deburg. Manf.  Tobacco,  chicory,  tiles,  and 
oil.    Fop.  3300. 

Wetumpka,  toe-tump'-Jca,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Alabama,  situated  on  the 
Coosa  river  15  miles  N.E.  from  Montgomery. 
It  is  much  visited  by  invalids  on  account  of  the 
mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.    Fop.  3590. 

Wetzlar,  vetz-la,  a  walled  town  of  Pthenish 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Coblentz,  situated 
on  the  Lahn,  42  miles  N.E.  from  Coblentz.  It 
contains  a  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral,  and  several 
churches  and  public  buildings.  Manf.  Hosiery 
and  tobacco.  The  town  also  possesses  a  large 
trade  in  iron.   Fop.  5000. 

Wevelghem,  veo'-el-gaim,  a  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  about  30 
miles  S.W.  from  Ghent.  Manf.  Linen  and 
cotton  goods,  candles,  leather,  and  cordage. 
Fop.  4000. 

Wexford,  wex'-ford,  a  maritime  county  of 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded 
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on  the  S.  and  E.  by  St.  (icorc^c's  Channel,  on  the 
W,  by  Waterforcl  and  Kilkenny,  on  theN.VV.  by 
Carlow,  and  on  the  N.  by  Wielclow.  Area.  900 
square  miles.  Dcac.  Level  alonj?  the  coast,  but 
in  other  parts  hilly  or  mountainous,  'i  he  soil 
is  g-enerally  i'ertilc,  and  several  lagoons  skirt 
tlie  S.  shore,  liivers.  The  Slaney,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  Nore,  the 
Barrow,  the  Bann,  the  Owenduff,  and  the  Owen- 
avorragh.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  flax,  and  vegetables.  The 
pasture  lands  arc  extensive,  and  a  great  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  and  fed 
for  exportation.  Minerals.  Limestone  is  the 
principal.  Mai/f.  Unimportant.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  on  the  coast  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  lishorics.  J?op.  143,954. — The 
barony  of  Forth,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county, 
is  occupied  by -a  Welsh  colony,  and  is  highly 
cultivated. 

Wexfoed,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  situated 
at  the  mout  h  of  tlie  Slaney,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  timber  bridge  733  feet  in  length,  be- 
tween two  long  causeways  projecting  from  either 
bank  of  the  river,  v/ith  a  large  and  beautiful 
harbour,  an  inlet  of  St.  George's  Channel,  28 
miles  E.  from  Waterford.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  and  the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  contains  some 
handsome  public  buildings  and  private  resi- 
dences. It  contains  two  churches,  but  there 
were  formerly  some  others  which  arc  now  in 
ruins.  There  are  three  chapels  for  Koman  Catho- 
lics, end  the  same  number  for  nonconformists. 
In  addition  to  these  it  has  a  court-house,  market- 
house,  barracks,  a  fever  hospital,  an  infirmary, 
a  gaol,  and  several  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  Peter's 
college,  a  preparatory  school  for  students  pro- 
ceeding to  Maynooth.  The  harbour,  though 
spacious,  is  shallow,  and  the  entrance  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar.  Manf.  Frieze  or  coarse 
woollen  cloth  is  manufactured  both  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood;  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  carried  on  in  cattle,  dairy  and  agricul- 
tural produce,  timber,  tallow,  hides,  cotton, 
yarn,  wool,  tobacco,  and  provisions.  Fop. 
11,734. — This  town  was  stormed  by  Cromwell 
in  1649.  A  granite  column  in  its  neighbour- 
hood commemorates  the  exploits  of  the  army 
under  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  in  Egypt. 

Wexio,  tvex'-she-o,  a  town  of  Sweden,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  navne,  67  miles 
N.W.  from  Cavlscrona.  It  hr.s  a  cathedial,  a 
college,  and  a  library.  Ilanf.  Carpets,  paper, 
and  hats.  Fop.  3232. — The  Bistkict  has  an 
area  of  3770  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
152,225. 

Wey,  v^ai,  a  river  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire, 
which  runs  into  the  sea  at  Weymouth.— 2.  A 
river  of  Surrey,  which  joins  the' Thames,  after 
a  course  of  40  miles,  2  miles  from  Cliertsey. 

WliYMOUTK    with     MtLCOMBE-lvEGIS,  Wai'- 

mouth,  a  seaport,  borou'^h,  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Dorsetshire,  comprising  the  town 
and  chapelry  of  Weymouth  and  the  town  and 
parish  of  Melcombe,  the  former  on  the  S.  and 
the  latter  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Wey,  9  m.iles  S.  from  Dorchester.  Weymouth 
is  an  old  and  ill-built  town.  It  is  connected 
with  Melcombe  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
It  became  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  being  frequently 
visited  by  George  111.  and  other  members  oi' 
the  royal  family,  and  it  has  since  been  consider' 
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ably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  and 
elegant  buildings.  There  are  two  churches,  one 
in  each  part  of  the  town,  and  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  with  one  for  Koman  Catho- 
lics. It  also  contains  a  hospital  and  an  eye  in- 
firmary, some  libraries,  and  a  reading-room.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  town  is  a  town-hall :  and 
there  are  a  theatre,  an  assembly-room,  and  a 
fashionable  promenade  on  the  Esplanade— a 
beautitul  raised  terrace  in  front  of  Weymouth 
Bay,  about  a  mile  in  length,  kept  in  the  m.ost 
perfect  repair,  with  a  slope  gradually  descending 
to  the  sands. — Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  some  ropc-walks  and  sail-making 
establishments  in  the  town.  Portlnnd  stone, 
tiles,  bricks,  and  Eoman  cement  are  exported. 
Fop.  Weymouth,  3515  ;  Melcombe,  6498.  Lot. 
50°  37'  N.  Lon.  2°  26'  W.— The  site  of  this 
town  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Eo- 
mans.  Weymouth  furnished  20  ships  and  204 
mariners  towards  the  siege  of  Calais  :  and  in 
the  year  1583  it  contributed  six  ships  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  armada.  Melcombe  is  connected 
with  the  London  and  South  Vv'estern  Eailway 
by  a  branch  line  from  Yeovil  which  passes 
Dorchester. 

Weymouth,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
the  United  States,  neither  with  a  population 
above  54C0. 

WnADDON,  tvad'-don,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  IGOO. 

WiiALLEY,  xcaivl'-le,  a  township  and  parish  of 
Lancashire,  on  the  Manchester  and  Clitheroe 
Eailv/ay,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Blackburn.  The 
parish  church  of  Whalley  is  very  ancient.  The 
parish  is  very  extensive,  occupying  164  square 
miles.  It  comprises  several  townships,  chapel- 
ries,  and  hamlets,  and  extends  into  the  West 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire.  Fop.  167,456,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures. 

WnALSEY,  waV-sai,  one  of  the  Shetland 
islands,  lying  oflf  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mainland 
of  Shetland.  Ext.  6  miles  long,  with  an  ex- 
trem.e  breadth  of  2  miles.   Fop.  700. 

AViiEELi^^G,  wee'-ling,  a  post-town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wheeling, 
50  miles  S.W.  from  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  250  miles  N.W.  from  Richmond.  Manf. 
Silk  and  cotton  goods,  glass,  woollen  stuffs, 
paper,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  iron 
goods.    Fop.  14,083. 

Whickham,  ivilc'-ham,  a  parish  and  village  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Gateshead.  Muvf.  Chemicals  and  anchors. 
Fop.  5921,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  ou 
the  coast. 

Whitburt^,  tvit'-hern,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  Linlithgowshire,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Linlithgow.    Fop.  5500. 

Whitby,  tvit'-be,  a  seaport,  borough,  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  North  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Esk,  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  is  crossed 
hereby  a  swing  iron  bridge,  42  miles  N.E.  from 
York.  The  part  which  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Esk  is  very  closely  and  irregularly  built, 
but  there  are  some  good  streets  and  handsome 
buildings  in  the  larger  portion  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  The  town  contains  a  custom- 
house, public  baths,  assembly-rooms,  a  tempe- 
rance hall,  a  literary  and  philosophical  society, 
with  an  excellent  museum,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
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tute,  a  town-hall,  a  poor-house,  a  dispensary  for 
administering-  advice  and  medicines  to  the  poor, 
several  charitable  and  educational  establish- 
ments, a  subscription  library,  and  a  commodious 
news-room.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
edifice  which  has  been  partially  rebuilt.  It 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff,  and  is  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  contains 
a  handsome  monument,  erected  in  1772,  over 
the  grave  of  General  l^ascelles,  who  was  a  native 
of  Whitby.  'Ihe  town  also  contains  two  other 
churches,  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  Of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Whitby,  nothing  now  remains  but  por- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  abbey  church.  This 
venerable  ruin  stands  in  a  commanding  situ- 
ation, on  a  high  cliff,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
which  it  overlooks.  In  the  year  1540,  Whitby 
was  only  a  fishing  town.  The  important  disco- 
very of  the  alum-mine  at  Guisborough,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  raised  it  from 
its  obscurity.  Other  alum  works  were  opened 
in  1615,  within  3  males  of  Whitby,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  extended  speculation,  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Whitby,  which  was  then  constantly  visited  by 
vessels  bringing  coal  for  the  supply  of  the  works, 
and  receiving  cargoes  of  alum  to  be  taken  to 
different  parts  of  England  and  the  continent. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  two 
piers  were  built  to  protect  the  harbour  from  the 
violence  of  storms  from  the  E.  and  N.E.  The 
pier  which  projects  into  the  North  Sea  from  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  is  nearly  1000  feet  in 
length.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  this 
pier  which  terminates  in  a  strong  rounded  head, 
with  embrasures  for  a  battery.  By  these  break- 
waters the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  well 
secured,  but  during  strong  gales  from  the  N., 
there  is  still  a  great  swell  in  the  outer  harbour. 
The  inner  harbour,  above  the  drawbridge  con- 
structed over  the  Esk,  is,  however,  capacious 
and  safe.  There  are  large  yards  and  docks  for 
shipbuilding,  which  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
there  are  also  some  commodious  dry  docks.  Jet 
is  collected  on  the  sea-coast,  and  manufactured 
into  ornaments.  Manf.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage. 
Pop.  12,051.  This  town  has  suffered  much  from 
storms,  particularly  in  1787,  when  a  strong  and 
newly  built  quay,  supporting  a  pile  of  buildings 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Whitchurch,  n-ii'-cJmrch,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  2000. 

Whitchurch,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
Shropshire,  19  miles  N.  from  Shrewsbury.  Pop. 
6000.— Another  in  E[ampshire,  13  miles  from 
Winchester.   Pop.  2000. 

White,  tcife,  the  name  of  several  counties  in 
the  United  States. — 1.  In  West  Tennessee. 
Area.  346  square  miles.  Pop.  12,403. — 2.  In 
Illinois.  Area.  4.47  square  miles.  Pop.  9000.— 
3.  in  Indiana.  Area.  504  square  miles.  Pop. 
8258. 

Whitechapel,  wite'-cMp'-el,  a  parish  of 
Middlesex,  forming  an  E.  suburb  of  London, 
and  comprised  in  the  borou2:h  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  Pop.  37,454.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
poor-law  union  embracing  the  entire  parishes  of 
Whitechapel,  Christchurch,  Spitalfields,  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  with  several  liberties 
and  precincts. 

Whitehall,  (formerly  Skeneseoeough),  a 
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post-township  of  the  United  States,  in  Wash- 
ington county.  New  York,  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake 
Champlain,  63  miles  N.E.  from  Albany.  Pop. 
5000. 

Whitehaven",  white-hai'-ven,  a  seaport, 
borough,  and  market-town  of  England,  in  Cum- 
berland, situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
near  the  Sol  way  Firth,  35  miles  S.W,  from  Car- 
lisle. It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  the 
streets  are  generally  spacious  and  clean,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town 
contains  three  churches,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, besides  meeting-houses,  a  Roman 
catholic  chapel,  a  public  dispensary,  a  marine 
school,  some  charity  schools,  a  town-hall,  mar- 
ket-house, news-room,  mechanics'  institute, 
baths,  custom-house,  library,  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  bridewell.  The  town  owes  its  pre- 
sent thriving  condition  to  the  improvements  of 
its  harbour  in  the  reign  of  Queen.  Anne.  There 
are  two  lighthouses  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, which  is  protected  by  a  pier  and  defended 
by  forts  and  detached  batteries.  The  coal-works 
being  near  the  sea  are  very  convenient  for  ship- 
ping. Some  of  these  mines  are  wrought  a  great 
distance  under  the  sea,  and  others  beneath  the 
town;  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  ground 
under  several  of  the  houses  gave  way  some  years 
ago.  Manf.  Sailcloth,  cordage,  earthenware, 
anchors,  linen  goods,  candles,  and  soap.  The 
exportation  of  coals  to  Ireland  is  a  great  source 
of  wealth  to  Whitehaven ;  but  its  trade  has  ex- 
tended to  Africa,  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
almost  every  commercial  town  in  Europe.  Pop. 
18,842. — This  town  is  connected  with  Carlisle  by 
railway. 

White  Mountains,  or  White  Hill?,  a 
range  of  mountains  of  the  United  States,  in  New 
Hampshire,  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Washington,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  6430  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.— Mount  Adams  and  Mount  Jefferson 
are  respectively  5960  and  5860  feet  in  height. 

White  Plains,  a  post-township  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  West  Chester  county. 
New  York,  14  miles  from  Bedford.  It  is  noted 
for  a  battle  between  the  Americans  and  British 
in  1776.   Pop.  1500. 

White  Rivek,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Arkansas.  After  a  course  of  500  miles  it 
joins  the  Mississippi  above  the  influx  of  the 
Arkansas. — Another,  in  Indiana,  which  joins  the 
Wabash  20  miles  from  Vincennes,  after  a  course 
of  200  miles. 

White  Sea,  called  by  the  Russians  Bieloe 
More,  a  great  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
penetrates  into  the  Russian  territory  about  300 
miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  extends  from  Z(^^ 
63°  45'  to  68°  25'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  32=  to  44°  15' 
E.  Area.  Estimated  at  upwards  of  45,000 
square  miles.  It  abounds  in  codfish  and  her- 
rin2:s. 

Whitesides,  toMte' -sides,  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Illinois.  Area.  729  square 
miles.   Pop.  18.737. 

Whitesboko,  tvifes'-ho-ro,  a  township  of  the 
United  Stares,  in  New  York,  26  miles  N.W.  from 
Utica.    Pop.  4000. 

Whitford,  u'hU'-ford,  a  parish  of  Flintshire, 
N.  Wales,  7  miles  N.W.  from  Flint.  It  has  lead, 
copper,  coal,  and  calamine  within  its  limits. 
Pop.  3666. 

Whithorn,  tcliit'-horn,  a  parish  and  royal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Wigtonshire,  situated  on 
a  small  stream  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
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Wigton,  10  miles  S.  from  Wig-ton.  It  contains 
a  parish  church,  and  churclies  for  Presbyterians 
and  members  ot'tlie  Free  Chm-ch,  with  a  town- 
hall,  gaol,  and  library,  It  is  said  that  Whithorn 
was  a  Roman  Station.  It  contains  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  priory.  Poj?.  29;-51-. — The  Isle  or 
Whithorn,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Wigton,  near 
Burrow  Head,  has  an  area  of  about  10  acres  and 
a  population  of  500.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway. 

Whitley,  tv?dt'-le,  the  name  of  various  ham- 
lets, parishes,  and  townships  in  England,  none 
of  them  wiih  a  population  above  1100. 

Whitley,  the  name  of  two  counties  of  the 
United  States, — 1.  In  Kentucky.  Area.  704 
square  miles.  Fo]).  8000.— 2.  In  Indiana.  Area. 
324  square  miles.    Pop.  5200. 

Whitstable,  whit'-sta-hel,  a  seaport,  village, 
and  parish  of  England,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Kent, 
7  miles  N.W.  from  Canterbury.  This  place  is 
now  rising  into  importance,  having  extensive 
oyster-grounds  and  a  coasting  trade  in  fruit. 
It  contains  a  parish  church  and  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists.  Pop.  3675.— The  diving 
apparatus  invented  by  Charles  Deane  was  first 
brought  into  operation  in  Whitstable  harbour ; 
and  the  impostor  Thorn  was  shot  near  the  town 
in  1838.  It  is  connected  with  Canterbury  by 
railway. 

Whittingtois-,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2000. 

Whittlesea.  Mere,  formerly  a  large  lake  of 
Huntingdonshire,  well  supplied  with  tench, 
pike,  perch,  and  eels,  formed  by  a  tributary  of 
the  IS' en,  9  miles  S.E.  from  Peterborough.  It 
has  been  drained. — Also  two  parishes  in  Cam- 
bridgeshh-e.  Isle  of  Ely.    Pojj.  6966. 

Whittox,  v;hit'-ton,  the  name  of  three  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2500. 

Whitwell,  whlt'-wel,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  vvith  a  popu- 
lation above  1500. 

Whitwick,  tohii'-tviJc,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Leicestershire,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.    Pop.  6439. 

Whydah,  wln'-da,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Slave-coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  lagoons 
called  Avon  and  Denham  Waters.  It  is  highly 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  and  dye 
cloths,  which,  with  gold-dust  and  palm-oil,  they 
exchange  for  European  products.  Many  slaves 
are  exported  from  this  coast.  Pop.  Not  known. 
The  Chief  Towjst  of  the  district,  of  the  same 
name,  is  about  105  miles  W.  from  Lagos.  Lat. 
6°  15'  N.    Lon.  2°  E.  Pop.  15,000. 

WiBURG,  or  ViBORG,  ve'-hovg,  a  seaport  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  and  a  bishop's  see, 
with  a  strong  citadel.  A  few  of  the  houses  that 
compose  the  town  are  built  of  brick,  but  the 
greatest  part  are  of  wood.  It  is  situated  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  84 
miles  N.W.  from  Petersburg.  It  has  an  active 
export  trade  in  timber.    Pop.  5194. 

WiBURG,  or  ViBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  province  of  North  Jutland,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  37  miles  N.W.  from  Aarhuus.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  side  of  a  small  lake  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  and  contains  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral, a  State-house,  an  arsenal,  and  a  hospital. 
Manf.  Leather,  tobacco,  and  woollen  goods. 
Pop,  4861. 
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Wick,  ^oik,  a  parish  and  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, in  Caithness,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wick,  19  miles  S.H  from  Thurso.  It  has  two 
suburbs,  Louisburgh  on  the  N.,  and  Pulteney- 
town  on  the  S.,  and  contains  a  parish  church, 
several  other  churches  for  Presbyterians  of 
dillerent  shades  of  opinion  and  members  of  the 
Free  Church,  a  Homan  Catholic  Chapel,  a  town- 
hall,  and  school  houses;  besides  a  ch.imber  of 
commerce,  reading-rooms,  and  a  subsiription 
library.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  pnd  has,  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and 
sail  making.  Broad  flag  stones  for  pavement 
are  exported.  Pop.  12,795.  It  is  in  communi- 
cation with  Aberdeen,  Leith,  Kirkwall,  and 
Lerwick,  by  steamers. 

WicKLOw,  tvik'-lo,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Dublin,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  by  Wexford,  and 
W.  by  Kildare  and  Carlow.  Area.  781  square 
miles.  T)esc.  Generally  mountainous,  and  in- 
tersected with  rocks  and  bogs,  so  as  to  be  ill 
adapted  for  cidtivation.  Picers.  The  principal 
are  the  Liftey  and  Slaney,  the  Ovoca,  or  Avoca, 
the  Dargle,  and  the  Vartrey,  Pro.  Oats,  turnips, 
flax,  and  potatoes,  with  a  little  wheat  and 
barley.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  mountain 
slopes  and  pastures;  swine  are  also  kept,  and 
salt  beef  and  pork  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
are  exported.  Minerals.  Copper,  lead,  silver, 
arsenic,  iron,  and  some  gold.  Manf.  Unim- 
portant. There  are  some  valuable  fisheries  on 
the  coast  which  are  much  neglected.  Pojy. 
86,479. 

WicKLOvp",  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  the  chief 
town  of  the  above  county,  situated  on  a  small 
harbour  in  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  28  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin. 
The  Clack  Castle  is  a  huge  rock,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea,  on  whose  platform  a 
castle  seems  to  have  been  constructed.  Its 
church,  with  a  high  square  tower,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  lofty  eminence.  It  has,  be'- 
sides  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  fever  hospital,  an  in- 
firmary, a  gaol,  a  court-house,  and  a  market- 
house.'  Pop.  3443. — WiCKLOW  Head,  2  miles 
S.E.  from  the  town,  has  two  lighthouses,  re- 
spectively 250  and  540  feet  high.  Lat.  52°  67' 
N.    Lon.  6°  W. 

WiDiisr,  or  WiDDiir,  vicl'-din,  a  strongly-forti- 
fied town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  105 
miles  N.W.  from  Nikopoli.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  pasha  and  a  Greek  bishop.  The  town, 
which  is  strongly  fortiiied,  is  opposite  Kalafut, 
in  Wallachia.  It  contains  several  mosques,  a 
large  bazaar,  and  extensive  barracks,  and  has  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  rock-salt.    Pop.  25,000. 

Wieliczka,  ve-Uch'-ka,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  noted  for  its  salt-mines,  10  miles  S.E. 
from  Cracow.  Within  this  mine  is  a  chapel, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock-salt,  a  rivulet,  and  fresh- 
water lake.    Pop.  4500. 

Wiener-Neustadt,  ve'-ner,  a  fortified  town 
of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  28 
miles  S.  from  Vienna,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  It  contains  an  imperial  castle,  an 
old  cathedral,  a  museum,  a  college  and  a  military 
school.  Manf.  Ribbons,  velvets,  and  paper. 
The  town  also  contains  some  breweries  and 
sugar-refineries.   Pop,  12,862,  exclusive  of  the 
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garrison.— The  Canal  03?  Neustabt  joins  the 
Danube  Jit  Vienna. 

Wiesbaden,  vces-ha'-den,  one  of  the  principal 
watering-places  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  of  which  it  is  the  cliief  town,  6  miles 
N.W.  from  Mayence,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  It  contains  a  ducal  palace, 
two  churches ;  the  Kur-saal  or  public  rooms, 
comprising  dining  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  a 
bazaar  and  gambling  tables,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fine  promenade;  a  town-hall,  barracks,  a 
theatre,  some  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
public  library,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Its 
springs  are  saline.  Fop.  20,797.;  but  from 
June  to  September  it  is  about  double  that  num- 
ber, owing  to  the  influx  of  visitors. 

Wiesenthal,  vees'-en-tlial,  the  name  of  seve- 
ral towns  in  Germany,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  4000. 

WiGAN,  loig'-an,  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Lancashire,  situated  near  the 
small  river  Douglas,  15  miles  S.E,  from  Preston. 
The  town  has  a  neat  appearance,  though  it  is 
irregularly  built :  it  has,  however,  been  much 
improved  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsonre 
structure,  composed  of  a  nave,  a  spacious  chan- 
cel, and  two  side-aisles.  There  are  also  two 
other  churches,  dedicated  to  St.  George  and  St. 
Catherine,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
gaol,  town-hall,  sessions-hall,  subscription  li- 
brary, mechanics'  institute,  with  a  library  and 
museum,  a  moot-hall,  a  building  called  the 
Commercial  Hall,  a  Tvoman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
free  grammar-school,  and  a  dispensary,  Manf. 
Woolicn  and  cotton  fabrics,  cast  iron  and  brass 
goods,  edge-tools,  nails,  machinery,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  Fop.  37,658,— It  has  a 
station  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, and  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Lancashire  and  the  Midland 
Counties. 

Wight,  Isle  op,  wite,  an  island  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Solent  at  Spit- 
head,  and  in  which  county  it  is  included.  Area. 
155  square  miles.  JDesc.  A  range  of  high  hills 
extends  through  the  middle  of  it,  vv?hich  affords 
excellent  iDasturage  for  sheep,  and  commands 
views  over  every  part  of  tlie  isle,  as  well  as  the 
ocean  on  the  S.  side,  and  the  beautiful  coasts  of 
Hampshire  on  the  N.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  greatly  diversified;  bold  hills  of  various  ele- 
vations, intersected  by  rich  and  highly-culti- 
vated vales ;  swelling  headlands,  and  wooded 
glens  appear  in  quick  succession,  to  animate 
and  give  interest  to  the  scenery.  The  land 
around  the  coast  is  in  some  parts  high,  particu- 
larly on  the  S.,  or  back  of  the  island,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed,  being,  at  St.  Catherine's, 
about  830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
clills  are  frequented  by  immense  nmnbers  of  ma- 
rine birds,  such  as  puthns,  razor-bills,  shags, 
gulls,  and  cormorants,  with  Cornish  choughs, 
daws,  starlings,  and  wild  pigeons,  some  of 
which  arrive  at  stated  times  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all  tlie 
year.  Fivers.  The  principal  are  the  Medina, 
wliicli  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, the  Eastern  Yar  or  Erading,  and  the 
Western  Yar.  Fro.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  bean?, 
and  pease,  turnips,  clover,  trefoil,  vetches,  rye- 
grass, and  potatoes.  More  agricultural  produce 
is  raised  on  the  island  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption.  Fish  of  all  kinds  are  found  on 
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the  coast,  and  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
lobster  and  crab  are  of  uncommon  size,  and 
extremely  fine.  The  Isle  of  Wight  prawns  and 
cockles  are  celebrated;  the  sand-eel  is  also  very 
plentiful,  and  the  cuttle-fish  is  occasionally 
taken.  Minerals.  All  the  higher  parts  of  the 
isle  are  composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  calca- 
reous matter,  of  a  chalky  nature,  lying  on  schis- 
tus.  The  limestone  is  burnt  for  manure.  Some 
small  beds  of  coal  have  also  been  discovered 
near  Alum  Bay.  Freestones  of  several  descrip- 
tions arc  found,  but  none  of  superior  quality ; 
and  red  and  yellow  ochres  are  dug  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Native  alum  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Alum  Bay.  Here  also,  and 
at  Freshwater,  are  immense  beds  of  micaceous 
or  silvery  sand,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  shipped  off  for  the  glass  and  china 
manufactories  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Worces- 
ter. Small  masses  of  native  sulphur  are  fre- 
quently picked  up  on  dillerent  parts  of  the  shore, 
as  well  as  copperas  stones,  and  pipe-clay  is 
likewise  very  plentiful  in  certain  districts. 
There  are  also  several  chalybeate  springs. 
Ilanf.  Unimportant;  a  little  lace  is  made  in 
som.e  of  the  villages ;  the  trade,  however,  is 
considerable,  the  harbour  of  Cowes  being  par- 
ticularly convenient  for  shipping  and  unship- 
ping merchandize.  The  chief  imports  are 
coals,  timber,  deals,  iron,  wine,  hemp,  and 
fruits ;  the  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour, 
barley,  malt,  and  salt.  West  Cowes  is  the  prin- 
cipal seaport,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Osborne 
House,  the  favourite  marine  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Fop.  55,362. — The  island  is  in 
constant  communication  with  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton  by  steamboats. 

WiGTON,  ivig'-ton,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Cumberland,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Carlisle.  Manf.  Printed  cottons,  ginghams, 
checks,  and  calicoes.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church,  some  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  granmiar-school,  an  almshouse  for 
clergymen's  widows,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
Fop.  6023. 

AViGTON,  a  parish  and  ancient  royal  burgh  of 
Scotland,  the  chief  town  of  AVigtonshire,  situ- 
ated near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bladenoch,  in 
Wigton  Bay,  16  miles  N.W\  from  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  contains  two  churches,  some  cha- 
pels for  nonconformists  and  Presl3_yterians,  a 
town-house,  custom-house,  subscription  library, 
prison,  grammar-school,  and  assembly-rooms. 
Fo2:>.  2673.— It  sends  a  member  to  parliament, 
in  conjunction  with  AVhithorn,  Stranraer,  and 
New  Galloway. — Wigtown  Bay  is  an  inlet  of 
the  Irish  Sea,  between  the  county  or  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonshire,  receiving 
the  river  Crce  at  its  head.  Ext.  15  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  12  miles  at  its  entrance 
betvv-een  Burrow  Head  and  Little  Eoss  Head. 

WiGTONSHiEE,  ivig-to'/i-fheer,  a  county  in  the 
S.AV.  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, S.  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
N.  by  Ayrshire.  Area.  510  square  miles. 
Besc.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  deeply  indented 
with  bays,  and  may  be  divided,  according  to  the 
situation  of  its  principal  towns,  into  the  three 
districts  of  Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  Stranraer. 
Wigton,  the  E.  division,  is  watered  by  the  river 
Cree,  and  several  small  streams,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  of  Carrick.  Wliiihorn,  the 
S.E.  division,  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
bounded  by  the  bays  of  Wigton  and  Glenluce; 
towards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  a  promontory 
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called  Burrow  H^ad,  near  wliieh  lies  the  small 
island  of  Whithovii.  Stranraer,  also  called 
the  llhynns  or  Rhinns  of  Galloway,  extends 
about  29  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  nearly  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Glen  luce 
Bay  and  Loch  Ryan.  The  Mull  of  Galloway  is 
tlie  S.,  and  the  Corsewcll,  or  Fairland  Point,  the 
N,  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  diversified  by  numerous  hills. 
The  richest  lands  lie  near  the  coast  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  The  rising  grounds  in  the 
E.,  through  the  parish  of  Wiglon  and  the  lower 
part  of  Penningham,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fit 
for  tillage.  The  peninsula  called  the  Rhinns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  greatest  part  of  Port- 
patrick,  is  in  general  a  good  arable  district. 
The  hills  along  the  v/hole  of  this  part  of  the 
county  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  seem 
as  if  intended  by  nature  to  form  a  strong  bar- 
rier against  the  westerly  winds.  The  N.  dis- 
tricts, called  the  Moors,  are  bleak  and  hilly; 
they  extend  over  rc;irl}  one-half  of  the  county, 
and  contain  only  a  few  detached  spots  of  arable 
land.  JRicers.  The  Crec,  the  Bladenoch,  the 
TartF,  the  Luce,  and  some  other  smaller  streams. 
Climate.  Mild  and  humid.  Fro.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats  and  barley ;  but  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  raised.  The 
pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and  the  sheep  and 
cattle  bred  in  the  county  are  highly  esteemed. 
Minerals.  Some  districts  contain  slate  and 
marble.  Fop.  42,095. — This  county  abounds 
with  antiquities,  chiefly  belonging  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  time  when  Britain  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans. 

V/iLcox,  xfiV-Tcox,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Alabama,  near  its  centre.  Area.  906 
square  miles.    Fop.  18,000. 

Wilkes,  wilJcs,  two  counties  of  the  United 
States.  1.  IntheN.W.  part  of  North  Carolina. 
Area.  579  square  miles.  Fop.  14,750. — 2,  In 
Georgia.    Area.  486  square  miles.  Fop.  11,420. 

Wir.KESBAERE,  tciUcs'-bar,  a  post-town  of  the 
United  States,  and  capital  of  Lucerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  Susquehanna,  in 
the  valley  of  Wyoming,  100  miles  N.W.  from 
Philadelphia.  Fop.  14,750.— This  place  was 
burned  by  the  British  and  Indians  during  the 
American,  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth 
century. 

WiLKixsoif,  two  counties  in  the  United 
States.  1.  In  the  SAY.  corner  of  Mississippi. 
Area.  G54  square  miles.  Fop.  13,000. — 2.  In 
the  S.W.  part  of  Georgia.  Area.  388  square 
miles.   Fop.  9QO0. 

WiLLEMSTADT,  vjU'-lem-stai,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Dutch  island  of  Cnrapoa,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  its  S.  coast.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Dutch  West  India  islands. 
Fop.  7000.    Lat.  12°  10'  N.    Lon.  69°  W. 

William,  Fokt,  a  fortress  of  Scotland.  (See 
Fort  V/illtam.) 

Williams,  tvil'-yams,  a  county  of  the  Un  ted 
States,  in  Ohio.  ^rea.  432  square  miles.  Fop. 
16,633. 

Vv'illiamsborottgh",  v:il'-ya;ns-lriL{r),  a  town 
of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of  Granville 
county,  North  Carolina,  situated  on  a  creek 
which  falls  into  the  Roanoke,  36  miles  N.E. 
from  Raleigh.  It  contains  a  court-house,  gaol, 
and  other  public  buildings.    Fop.  Not  known. 

AViLLiAMSBUSG,  wll'-i/ains-beri/,  a  district  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  United  States.  Area. 
1037  square  miles.  Pop.  15,000. — Also  several 
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townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2000. 

WiLLiAMSBuiiGn,  a  town  of  New  York,  U.S., 
situated  on  Long  Island,  and  forming  a  suburb 
of  New  York,  with  which  it:  connnunicates  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry.   Fop.  35,000. 

Williamson,  the  nam.e  of  three  counties  of 
the  United  States.  1.  In  Tennessee,  near  its 
centre.  Area.  536  square  miles.  Fop.  24,000. 
— 2.  In  Illinois,  .^rm.  432  square  miles.  Fop. 
12,205.-3.  in  New  York.  Area.  Not  known. 
Fop.  Small. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  tvil'-i/amfi-foun,  a  seaport 
town  of  the  British  colony  of  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, 4  miles  S.W.  from  Melbourne.  It  is  the 
port  of  Melbourne,  and  is  connected  with  that 
city  by  railway;  large  vessels  can  anchor  in  the 
harbour.   Fop.  Not  known. 

WiLLiAMSTowif,  the  name  of  several  town- 
ships in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with 
a  population  above  3000. 

WiLMANSTiiAND,  tuil'-mon-strand,  a  fortified 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Lake  Saima,  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Wiborg.  Fop.  1500. — The  Sviredes  were 
defeated  here  in  1741  by  the  Russians,  to  whom 
the  town  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Abo. 

Wilmington,  wiV-ming-ton,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  and  port  of  entry,  in  Newcastle 
county,  Delaware,  between  the  Brandywine 
river  and  Christiana  creek,  about  2  miles  above 
their  junction  and  entrance  into  the  Delaware, 
28  miles  S.W.  from  Philadelphia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  chief  port 
of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  a  town-house,  a  spacious 
almshouse,  two  market-houses,  numerous 
churches  tor  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, and  an  arsenal.  Manf.  Cotton  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  gunpowder,  leather,  beer,  and 
earthenware ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  the  v/hale  fisheries  and  coasting  trade. 
Fop.  21,503. --Also  a  post-town,  the  capital  of 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  44  miles  N.E.  from  Cin- 
cinnati.   Fop.  1500. 

V/iLMiNGTON,  a  town  of  the  United  States. 
A  post-town  and  port  of  entry  in  New  Hanover 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  the  chief  port  of 
that  state,  situated  on  Cape-Fear  river,  112 
miles  S.E.  from  Raleigh.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  court-house,  and  a  gaol,  and  lias  a 
large  export  and  import  trade.  Fop.  10,000.— 
Daring  the  war  between  the  Federal  and  Con 
federate  States,Wilmington  was  thechief  means  oi 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  latter ;  vessels 
having  contimially  eluded  the  ineflective  block- 
ade kept  up  along  the  coast  by  the  Federal 
navy.  Large  cargoes  of  cotton  were  taken  out 
and  conveyed  in  safety  to  England,  while  large 
quantities  of  arms,  clothes,  and  provisions  were 
introduced  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  troops. 

WiLMixGTON  Island,  an  island  of  Georgia, 
U.S.,  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  a  few 
miles  below  Savannah,  JExt.  6  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  4  miles. 

Wilna,  wii'-na,  an  extensive  province  or 
government  in  the  N.W.  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  containing  the  north  part  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Courland,  S. 
by  Koona,  Courland,  Vitepsk,  on  the  S,  by 
Grodno,  on  the  E.  by  Vitepsk  and  ]Minsk,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Augustowo.  Area.  16,323  square 
miles.  Desc.  A  wide  plain,  interspersed  with 
marshes,  bogs,  aixd  sand-hills,  producing  oats, 
[rye,  barley,  a  little  wheat  and  millet,  hemp, 
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llax,  liops,  and  pulse.  The  forests  supply  tar, 
potash,  and  timber ;  and  the  skins  of  bears,  elks,  j 
foxes,  wolves,  squirrels,  and  martens  form  im- 
portunt  articles  of  commerce.  Honey  also  is  | 
larfjely  produced  and  exported.  Mavf.  Unim- 1 
portant.  Po^;.  876,116.  Lat.  between  53^  40'  | 
and  5d°  20'  N .    Lon.  between  2 1°  10'  and  27°  E. 

Wilna,  or  Vilna,  city  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  situated  on 
the  river  Wilna,  about  200  miles  S.W.  from 
Vitepsk.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  of  wretchedness  in 
some  buildings  and  tawdry  magnificence  in 
others.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  and 
other  products  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  and 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus,  an  edifice  of  the 
14thcentury,  which  containssomegood  paintings 
and  the  tomb  of  St.  Casimir.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  a  mosque,  town-hall,  theatre,  maga- 
zines, hospitals,  barracks,  an  exchange,  arsenal, 
and  the  government  house,  besides  the  ruins  of 
an  old  palace  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  kings 
of  Poland.  It  is  the  residence  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary governors,  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  also  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church; 
it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  medico-chirurgical  school 
and  other  educational  establishments.  It  had 
a  university,  which  was  suppressed  in  1832,  and 
its  large  and  valuable  library  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Manf,  Unimportant.  Pop. 
51,154. 

Wilson,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
West  Tennessee.  Area.  468  square  miles.  Fop. 
26,000. 

Wilson  Promontoet,  a  headland  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Victoria,  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Australia,  in  Bass  Strait.  Lat. 
39°  8'  S.  Lon.  146°  23'  E.— It  has  a  height  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Wilson  TOWN,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark- 
shire, about  10  miles  N.E.  from  Lanark.  It 
contains  some  extensive  iron  works. 

Wilster,  tvil'-sfer,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  llolstein,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  10  miles  N.W.  from  Gluckstadt, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Fop.  3000. 

Wilton,  unl'-ton,  an  ancient  borough  and 
market-town  of  P^ngland,  in  Wiltshire,  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nadder  and 
Wily,  4  miles  W.  from  Salisbury.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  the  Lombardic  style  of 
architecture,  erected  at  great  cost  by  the  late 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  the  town-hall.  The 
old  church,  which  once  formed  part  of  Wilton 
abbey,  is  not  used  for  the  celebration  of  Divine 
service,  although  the  churchyard  is  still  used 
as  a  cemetery.  There  are  also  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  free  school,  and  eight  alms- 
houses for  poor  people.  Mavf.  The  town  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  and  woollens ; 
but  these  manufactures  have  declined  of  late 
years,  although  they  are  still  carried  on.  Fop. 
8700. — Also  the  name  of  several  parishes  and 
townships  ot  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
population  above  1000. 

Wilton,  the  name  of  several  townships  in  the 
United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
above  2500.  1 
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Wiltshire,  ti- ill' -sheer,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Glou- 
cestershire; S.W.  by  Dorsetshire;  S.  and  E.  by 
Hampshire;  N.E.  by  Berkshire,  and  W.  by 
Somersetshire.  Its  form  is  nenrly  oval.  Area. 
1352  square  miles.  Desc.  Wiltshire  may  be 
said  to  be  naturally  divided  into  two  portions 
by  an  irregular  range  of  hills,  which  extends 
transversely  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
county,  in  a  direction  inclining  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  These  districts  are  usually  denominated 
South  and  North  Wiltshire.  The  South,  when 
surveyed  from  a  distance,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  large  elevated  plain.  On  a  nearer  inspection, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  indented  by  numerous 
and  frequently  extensive  valleys,  and  to  display 
an  almost  continual  series  of  gentle  eminences, 
with  a  bolder  height  here  and  there  which  rises 
above  the  others,  but  never  attains  any  very  great 
elevation.  In  some  parts  the  hills  assume  the 
form  of  rounded  knolls,  and  are  separated  by 
smooth-sided  hollows,  which  vary  considerably 
both  in  depth  and  extent.  At  other  places  they 
exhibit  for  a  short  distance  a  series  of  connected 
ridges,  having  raiher  a  steep  ascent  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  the  slope  gently  sinks  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  until  it  is  lost  at  last  in  a 
perfect  flat.  The  N.  part  of  the  county  differs 
completely  from  the  S.  division  in  its  general 
appearance.  Instead  of  a  constant  series  of 
"chalky  waves,"  the  aspect  of  this  district, 
which  extends  from  the  verge  of  the  Downs  to 
the  hills  of  Gloucestershire,  is  very  nearly  that 
of  a  level  plain.  The  country  here,  moreover, 
is  so  extrem.ely  close  and  well  wooded,  that 
when  viewpd  from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
it  appears  like  one  vast  plantation  of  trees.  If 
examined  in  detail,  however,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain many  extensive  tracts  of  rich  pasture-land, 
which  are  chiefly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Avon  and  the  Thames,  and  of  such 
smaller  streams  as  flew  into  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  rivers.  It  likewise  comprises  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arable  land,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  champaign 
country,  studded  in  all  parts  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  Climate.  Usually  mild  in 
the  N. ;  but  in  the  S.,upon  the  open  downs,  the 
air  is  generally  cold  and  sharp.  Fivers.  The 
Thames,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon,  the  Bourn, 
the  Wily,  the  Nadder,  and  the  Kennet.  The 
county  is  also  intersected  by  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  which  passes  through  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  N.  part  of  Wiltshire ;  and 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Fro.  With  regard 
to  agriculture,  the  S.  district  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  one  vast  sheep-farm;  the  greater  part 
of  its  extensive  downs,  and  many  portions  of 
the  vales,  being  divided  into  extensive  sheep 
walks,  on  which  large  flocks  of  that  useful 
animal  are  reared  and  fed.  In  the  S.W.  portion, 
adjoining  Dorsetshire,  a  considerable  number 
of  cows  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making 
butter.  With  respect  to  the  arable  land  of  this 
district,  the  most  general  crops  on  the  high 
white  lands  are  wheat  and  barley,  while  in  the 
valleys,  green  crops  are  grown  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sheep  and  cattle  during  the 
winter  months.  Potatoes  are  likewise  planted 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  North  Wiltshire 
there  are  grazing  lands  and  large  dairy  farms, 
on  which  large  herds  of  cows  are  kept  for  the 
sake  of  their  milk,  from  which  excellent  butter 
and  cheese  are  manufactured  and  exported. 
Cattle  are  also  fed  on  these  lands.   Pigs  are 
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reared  in  vast  numbers  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
county,  and  sent  to  the  lar^i-e  markets  in  the  S. 
of  England,  but  more  particularly  in  the  dairy 
farms  of  the  N.  division.  Minerals.  Chalk  and 
freestone ;  the  greater  part  of  the  county  resting 
on  a  bed  of  chalk.  Manf.  Important,  and  of 
great  variety ;  consisting  of  flannels  and  fancy 
woollen  fabrics ;  cutlery  and  steel  goods ;  dow- 
las and  bed-ticks ;  broad  cloths  and  kerseymeres, 
cotton  goods,  fustians,  silks,  carpets,  and 
gloves.  Pop.  249,311.— Wiltshire  abounds  in 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  remains  of 
periods  of  which  we  possess  no  authentic  or 
reliable  history.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  circles  of  immense  stones  at  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge,  both  of  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  Druidical  temples. 

AViMBLEDON,  tvim'-bel-don,  a  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
about  8  miles  S.W.  from  London.  It  is  noted 
for  the  numerous  elegant  villas  and  mansions 
which  it  contains.  It  possesses  a  parish  church 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  contains 
some  chapels  for  nonconformists.  Fop.  4644 
It  has  a  station  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway,  and  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
extensive  common,  on  which  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Eifle  Association  are  held. 

WiMBLTNGTOisr,  ivim' -blwg-ton,  a  hamlet  of 
Cambridgeshire,  about  3  miles  S.  from  March. 
Fop.  1114.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway. 

VViMBORN'E-MiN-STEE,  u-im'-hom-min'-sfev,  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situ- 
ated between  the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each  of 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge,  21  miles  S.W. 
from  Salisbury.  It  is  a  clean  little  town,  with  a 
collegiate  church  or  minster,  a  venerable  struc- 
ture erected  in  the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  two  quadrangular 
towers,  one  of  which  rises  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  while  the  other 
stands  at  the  west  end.  The  former  was 
adorned  anciently  with  a  spire,  said  to  have 
been  of  an  extraordinary  height.  The  whole 
building  is  divided  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral, 
and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  choir,  side- 
aisles,  transepts,  and  three  porches.  Its  length, 
from  E.  to  W.,  is  lOS  feet.  A  great  many  royal 
and  noble  personages  have  been  buried  in  this 
church,  and,  to  the  memory  of  these,  monu- 
ments were  erected  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  town  also  contains  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, some  almshouses,  and  a  free  grammar- 
school.  Manf.  Unimportant;  some  woollen 
goods  are  made,  and  coaches  and  carriages  are 
built  in  the  town.    Fop.  4807. 

WiMPFEN,  vimp'-fen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  49  miles  S.E.  from  Darmstadt. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  was  formerly  a  free 
city  of  the  empire.  Fop.  2200.  The  district  in 
which  it  stands  is  detached  from  the  m^ain  part 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  surrounded  by  Baden 
and  Wurtemberg. 

WiNANDEKMERE,  Or  WiNDEEMEEE,  iviu'-de}'- 

meer,  a  parish  and  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  famous  lake  of  Windermere,  situated 
on  its  E.  shore,  about  7 miles  N.W.  from  Kendal. 
Fop.  4223. — The  Lake  is  the  most  extensive  in 
England,  being  about  11  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  a  mile,  al- 
though in  many  places  it  is  not  more  than  500 
yards  across.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  char,  and 
it  also  abounds  with  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  ' 
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eels.  Its  shores  are  well  wooded,  and  it  dis- 
charges its  surplus  waters  by  the  Lcven  into 
Morecambc  Bay. 

WiNCANTON,  win'-Jcd}i-to7i,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Somersetshire,  23  miles 
S.  from  Bath,  and  situated  on  the  river  Cale. 
It  has  a  large  parish  church,  with  a  square 
tower  and  six  bells,  and  a  neat  market-house. 
It  also  contains  a  reading  room  and  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists.  Manf.  Ticking 
and  dowlas.  Fop.  2443.— Near  this  place  the 
prince  of  Orange  defeated  a  body  of  royal 
troops  in  1688. 

WiNCHCOMBE,  ti'inch'-kum,  a  market-town 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Isbournc,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Gloucester.  The  church  is  a  noble  Gothic 
structure.  The  town  also  contains  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  a  grammar-school,  and 
formerly  possessed  a  magnificent  abbey,  of 
which  no  traces  now  remain.  Manf.  Silk  and 
paper.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  woollen 
goods.   Fop.  3000. 

W^iNCHELSEA,  tvin'-chel-se,  a  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  37  miles 
N.E.  from  Brighton,  and  about  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Rye.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  once  a  populous  and  flourishing  town,  but 
it  is  now  greatly  reduced.  The  ancient  town 
was  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century.  It  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bother,  2  miles  distant  from  the 
present  town,  which  formerly  contained  three 
churches.  Of  these,  a  portion  of  that  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  alone 
remains,  and  this  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church.  It  has  the  remains  of  the  ancient  wall 
that  surrounded  it,  and  the  gates  which  formed 
the  entrances  to  the  town,  it  also  possesses  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  an  old  town-hall,  and  a  gaol. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  salt  marsh,  the  sea  having 
receded  from  it  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
since  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century. 
Fop.  719. — The  old  town  of  Wlnchelsea  was 
twice  pillaged,  first  by  the  French,  and  again  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  landed  near  Farley  Head. 

Winchester,  tvm'-ches-ter,  an  ancient  city  of 
England,  and  the  chief  town  of  Hampshire, 
situated  on  the  E.  of  a  hill  sloping  gradually  to 
the  river  Itchin,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge,  60  miles  S.W.  from  London.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  old,  but  many  are  picturesque 
in  appearance,  and  the  streets  are  broad  and 
clean.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting buildings  in  England.  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  architecture  of  the  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  English  styles,  but  particularly  of  the 
latter,  both  in  its  early  and  improved  state.  The 
original  structure,  built  by  Cynegils,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  his  successors,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  but  of  that  built  by  Ethelwold,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  about  980,  the  crypt  beneath  the 
high  altar  yet  remains.  In  the  11th  century  the 
cathedral  was  again  rebuilt,  or  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  bishop  Wakelin,  whose  part 
of  the  structure  was  completed  in  1093.  The 
next  series  of  improvements  and  additions  was 
undertaken  by  William  de  Edyngton,  treasurer 
to  Edward  III.,  and  was  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, William  of  Wickham,  in  1394.  The  west 
end  of  the  cathedral  was  now  complete  in  its 
kind  ;  but  the  eastern  part  of  it,  from  the  tower 
to  the  low  aisles  built  by  De  Lucy,  a  formcj' 
bishop,  was  far  from  being  in  accordance  and 
harmony  with  the  icst  of  i  '.ic  stracLuro,  and  it 
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was  consequently  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Fox,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  with  all  the 
finished  elegance  that  the  English  style  ol' 
architecture  had  acquired  at  that  period.  The 
cathedral  is  545  feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W. ; 
the  length  of  the  nave,  from  the  west  porch  to 
the  iron  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  being 
351  feet,  the  length  of  the  choir  140  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  54  feet; 
the  breadth  of  the  nave  is  87  feet;  that  of  the 
choir  40  feet;  while  the  entire  width  of  tlie 
building,  along  the  transepts  from  N.  to  S., 
is  186  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  central  tower 
about  140  feet.  The  interior  of  this  cathedral  is 
magnificent.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  William 
Kulus,  and,  in  a  series  of  carved  chests  over  the 
choir,  are  the  remains  of  many  of  the  kings  of 
VVessex  and  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  Its 
altar-piece  is  the  celebrated  "  Raising  of  Laza- 
rus," by  West.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
this  city  and  its  suburbs  were  formerly  extremely 
numerous,  tlie  churches  and  chapels  alone 
amounting  to  upwards  of  90,  and  several  having 
colleges  and  monasteries  attached  to  them. 
Scarcely  12  of  them  now  remain;  the  others 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time 
and  war,  and  by  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VII  I.  The  most  ancient  church 
in  Winchester  is  that  of  St.  Lawrence;  it  con- 
sists of  one  large  aisle,  with  a  lofty  square  tower, 
containing  five  bells.  The  churches  of  St, 
Thomas  and  St.  Maurice  are  modern  buildings 
which  have  replaced  the  ancient  structures 
which  were  dedicated  to  those  saints.  St. 
Micliael's  is  a  low  and  ancient  building,  covered 
with  t'les  and  having  two  good  aisles,  with  a 
tower  containing  five  bells.  St.  Swithin's  is 
erected  over  the  postern  called  King's  Gate,  and 
consists  of  a  large  neat  room,  which  is  reached 
by  a  stone  staircase.  St.  Peter's,  Cheesehill, 
consists  of  two  aisles,  of  different  sizes,  both 
neat,  but  plain ;  this  building  also  possesses  a 
tower,  which  contains  three  bells.  St.  John's 
is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  round  pillars ;  the 
tower  is  remarkably  strong,  and  surmounted 
with  a  turret,  v/hich  contains  a  clock.  St.  Mar- 
tin's Winnall  was  rebuilt  in  1736,  and  consists 
of  one  aisle,  with  a  small  tower  at  the  west  end, 
containing  one  bell.  At  a  short  distance  N.E. 
from  the  college  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
episcopal  residence  called  Wolvesey  Castle,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  104i3.  Winchester 
castle,  of  which  scarcely  any  parts  are  now 
standing",  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  a  commanding  position  at  the  S.W,  angle  of 
the  city,  wlierc  the  king's  house  or  palace, 
erected  by  Charles  II.,  now  stands.  This  build- 
ing, however,  has  been  turned  into  commodious 
barracks,  and  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  castle 
has  been  converted  into  a  county-hall.  At  the 
E.  end,  over  the  judge's  bench,  is  suspended  the 
famous  curiosity  called  King  Arthur's  Kound 
Table,  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  King 
Arthur,  but  modern  inquiry,  with  more  accu- 
racy, to  King  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  the  round  table  into  this 
island,  to  prevent  disputes  for  pi-ccodenee  among 
the  chivalrous  knights  of  his  age.  About  a 
mile  from  the  S.  end  cf  the  city  is  the  hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  founded  about  1135  by  Henry  de 
Llois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  a  master,  12 
poor  brethren,  and  100  out-pensioners.  All  tra- 
vellers who  call  at  this  hospital  have  a  right  to 
demand  some  bread  and  beer,  which  is  always 
brought  to  them.  In  the  High  Street  stands 
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the  city  cross,  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  style 
adopted  for  these  structures  about  the  time  oi 
Henry  VI.,  in  whose  reign  it  v/as  built.  The 
town  has  a  college,  or  almshouse,  founded  by 
iiishop  Morley  in  1672  for  the  reception  of  poor 
and  aged  v/idows  of  clergymen,  and  Symond's 
College  for  a  matron  and  six.  old  men.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  three  well-endowed  charity-schools. 
Winchester  College,  or  St.  Mary's  Coliege, 
founded  by  William  of  V/ickham,  on  the  site  of 
an  Old  grammar-school,  is  one  of  the  five  great 
public  schools  of  England.  It  is  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  town,  and  is  connected  with  New 
College,  Oxford.  The  public  infirmary  is  a 
handsome  edifice.  In  the  town-hall  are  the  city 
archives,  and  the  original  Winchester  bushel, 
given  by  King  Edgar,  with  other  measures  both 
for  quantiiy  and  length,  fixed  as  standards  by 
succeeding  kings  of  Endand,  and  various 
curious  memorials  of  antiquity.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  spacious  county  gaol,  in  the  court 
of  which  there  is  a  neat  chapel :  a  bridewell  for 
the  city,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  mechanics* 
institute,  a  market-house,  a  nunnery,  removed 
hither  from  Brussels,  and  an  assembly  room, 
called  St.  John's  Hall.  At  the  Avest  end  of  the 
town  is  an  obelisk,  bearing  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the 
plague  in  941,  1318,  and  1666.  The  city  has 
very  little  trade,  but  the  cathedral  and  Winches- 
ter college  insure  to  it  the  residence  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  clergy  and  gentry,  with  their 
families.  .Fojo.  14,776. — Winchester  was  known 
in  the  time  of  the  Eoraans,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Egbert,  who  w^as  crowned 
here,  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
but  was  soon  rivalled  by  London,  which  was 
rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Its  comm.erce 
was  also  obstructed  by  various  adverse  accidents; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  received 
another  blow  in  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  numerous 
religious  houses ;  after  which  it  retained  scarcely 
anything  more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
grandeur.  During  the  succeeding  reigns  it 
still  continued  to  decline,  and  in  the  eventful 
times  of  Charles  I.  the  cathedral  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  soldiers  of  the  parliament  general. 
Sir  William  Waller,  af.er  the  battle  of  Cheriton 
Down  in  1644.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  the 
followingyear,  the  place  surrendered  toCromw^ell 
after  a  short  siege,  and  the  works  of  the  castle 
were  destroyed,  together  with  the  fortifications 
of  the  city,  the  bishop's  castle  of  Wolvesey,  and 
several  churches  and  public  buildings.  Henry 
11.  and  Richard  II.  held  parliament  here. 
King  John  resided  in  Winchester  Castle  for 
some  time.  Henry  III.  was  born  here,  and 
Henry  IV.  was  married  in  the  cathedral.  It 
was  in  this  city  also  that  Henry  VIII.  enter- 
tained Charles  V.  of  Spain,and  here  Mary  of  Eng- 
land and  Philip  of  Spain  were  married,  in  1554. 

AViis-^cnKSTER,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4400. 

WlNDERMKKE.     (See  WlNAljrDEl^irEEE.) 

WiNjDKAM,  u-hid'-havii,  the  nam.e  of  two 
counties  in  the  United  States. — 1.  In  the  S.E. 
part  of  Vermont,  ^rca.  780  square  miles,  Fojj. 
27,000.-2.  In  Connecticut.  Area.  620  square 
miles.  '£op.  35,000, — The  name  of  various 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  5000. 
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WixDSHEiiT,  vinds'-hime,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
iu  the  province  of  Middle  Franconia,  16  miles 
IC.AV.  from  Anspacli.  Manf.  Woollen  goods, 
leatlier,  iiccdles,  and  i?old  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments.    Fop.  3400. 

Wo'DSOK,  tci]?d'-soi',  a  town  of  Australia,  in 
Kew  South  Wales,  in  Cumberland  county,  situ- 
ated near  the  coDfluence  of  the  South  Creek  with 
the  river  Nepean,  30  mUes  N.W.  frcm  Sydney. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  at  low  water.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
is  composed  of  settlers  who  have  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  their  servants.  There 
ere,  besides,  a  few  traders  of  the  lower  class, 
publicans,  and  artificers.    Foj).  1900. 

AViNDsoE,  three  towns  of  British  X.  America. 
— 1.  In  Xova  Scotia,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  St.  Croix  into  the  Avon  river,  26  miles  X.Vv'. 
from  Halifax,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. It  contains  several  churches  and  a 
college.  Foj).  Xot  known. — 2.  In  Upper 
Canada,  near  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  18 
miles  X.E.  from  Toronto.  Fop.  Xct  known. — 
3.  In  Upper  Canada,  in  Essex  county,  situated 
on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Detroit  river,  betv/een 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  nearly  opposite 
Detroit,  in  Michigan,  U.S.    Fop.  750. 

WixDsoE,  a  county  on  the  E.  side  of  Vermont, 
U.S.    Area.  900  square  miles.   Fop.  37,193. 

Wi^'DsoB,  the  name  of  several  townships  in 
the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popula- 
tion above  3500. 

WixDSOB,  Xew,  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Berkshire,  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  which  is  crossed  here  by  an  iron  bridge 
that  connects  Windsor  with  Eton,  20  miles  W. 
from  London.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  Thames,  but  the 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  irregularly  built,  i 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  old  and  mean  in  ! 
appearance.  The  Guildhall  is  a  stately  fabric,  | 
supported  by  columns  and  arches  of  Portland 
stone,  and  the  room  wherein  the  corporation  [ 
meets  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  is 
spacious  and  convenient.  It  is  adorned  with 
the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  England 
from  James  1.  to  Queen  Anne.  The  parish 
church  is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  building. 
The  town  also  contains  a  district  church,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  some  almshouses, 
a  neat  free  school,  erected  in  1706,  and  an  hos- 
pital for  sick  soldiers.  In  1S05,  a  small  but  ele- 
gant theatre  was  erected  here.  In  1795  exten- 
sive and  convenient  barracks  were  built  for  in- 
fantry; and  a  large  building  has  since  been 
erected  for  400  cavalry.  The  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  town  of  AYindsor  is  the  castle, 
wh.ich  owes  its  origin  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
Henry  L  considerably  improved  the  edifice 
which  his  father  had  erected,  and  having  made 
some  extensive  additions  to  the  original  build- 
ing, he  surrounded  the  whole  with  a  strong 
wall  for  greater  security.  Great  im.provements 
were  subsequently  made  by  Edward  III.,  which 
extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
fabric.  It  is  most  delightfully  situated  on  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built,  the  base  of 
which,  towards  the  X.,  is  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Thames.  Tlie  prospects  to  the  E.,  W., 
and  X.  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  On  the  S., 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Windsor  Forest.  On  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  built  is  a  terrace, 
1370  feet  in  length,  bull:  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  faced  with  a  rampart  of"^frecstQne.  Adjoiu- 
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ing  this  walk  is  a  gate  leading  into  the  park, 
which  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur-. 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall.  The  castle  is  divided 
into  two  courts  or  wards,  with  a  large  round 
tower  or  keep  between  them,  the  whole  occupy- 
ing about  12  acres  of  land,  and  having  n;any 
batteries  and  towers  for  its  defence.  '1  he  upi  er 
court  is  a  spacious  quadrangle,  composed  of  the 
round  tower  on  the  W.,  several  private  apirt- 
ments  occupied  by  the  royal  family  on  the  south 
and  E.,  with  the  state  apartnients  which  are 
usually  shown  to  strangers;  and  St.  George's 
Hall  and  the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  X.  The  keep 
or  tower,  which  is  tlie  lodging  of  the  constable 
or  governor,  is  built  in  tlie  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
In  this  tower  is  the  guard-room,  or  magazine 
for  arms,  ornamented  with  weapons  which  are 
tastefully  but  curiously  arranged.  The  lower 
court  is  larger  than  the  upper,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  St.  George's  Chapel,  which 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  is  reckoned  an  admi- 
rable specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Almost 
every  room  in  this  division  of  the  castle  is  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  The  chapel  of  St.  George 
was  erected  by  Edward  HE.,  on  the  site  of  a 
smaller  structure  built  by  Heniy  I.,  and  dedica- 
ted to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Its  present 
magnificent  appearance,  however,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  Edward  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  rendered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  structures  of  that  era.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  successor  it 
underwent  several  alterations,  and  it  vv'as  greatly 
improved  towards  the  close  of  the  ISth  century 
by  the  munificence  of  George  Ilf.  Consider- 
able alterations  and  improvements  have  also 
been  made  both  in  the  chapel  and  castle  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  chapel  has 
been  the  burial-place  of  several  royal  and  illus- 
trious personages.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  the  remains  of  Edward  IV.  are  depo- 
sited. Henry  VI.  was  also  buried  in  this  chapel. 
Under  the  choir  lie  the  bodies  of  Henry  Vill., 
Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I.,  and  a  daughter  of 
Queen  Anne.  Many  other  clistinguishecl  persons 
are  also  interred  within  this  fabric.  Adjoining 
the  east  end  is  a  neat  building  erected  by  Henry 
VII.  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  successors. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  is  AVindsor  Great 
Park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  comprising 
about  10,000  acres.  To  the  W.  of  this  is  Windsor 
Forest,  having  a  circumference  of  56  miles. 
The  markets  of  Windsor  are  well- supplied,  and 
the  town  is  famous  for  its  ale ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants derive  their  chief  means  of  support  from 
the  presence  of  the  court.   Fop.  511S. 

WiNDSOK,  Old,  a  small  village  of  England, 
on  the  Thames,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Xew 
Windsor.  The  parish  church  contains  many 
elegant  monuments,  and  a  new  district  church 
has  been  erected  at  Sunningdale  Hill.  Fop. 
1835. — The  Saxon  kings  of  England  had  a  palace 
there,  but  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  removed  tlie 
royal  residence  to  its  present  locality. 

NViNDWAED  IsLAXDS,  iviud'-icard,  so  called  in 
opposition  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  West 
India  Islands  included  in  this  group  form  the 
S.  part  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in  the'CaribbcGU 
Sea.  All  the  islands  lying  S.  of  hit.  15°  X.,  bc- 
tvreen  Martinique  and  Grenada,  are  comprised 
under  this  title.    {See  Ixnizs,  West.) 

WixDVTAED  Passage,  a  name  given  to  a  course 
about  4S0  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
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West  Indies,  to  the  N.  side  of  Crooked  Island, 
in  the  Bahamas. 

Winebago,  Lake,  win'-e-hal'-qo,  a  lake  of  the 
United  States,  lying"  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Michig-an, 
in  Wisconsin.  Ext.  28  miles  long-,  with  a  breadth 
of  10  miles.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by 
Fox  River  into  Green  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Lake  Michig-an. 

Winebago,  River,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  Fox  river, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.,  running-  from  Winebago  Lake 
to  Green  Bay,  in  Lake  Michig-an. 

WiNLATON,  loin' -la-ton,  a  parish  and  village 
of  England,  in  Durham,  5  miles  W.  from  Gates- 
head.   Fo}}.  7372. 

WiNNiPic,  or  Winnipeg,  Lake,  wbi'-ni-peg, 
a  lake  of  British  North  America,  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territories,  about  350  miles  N.W.  from 
Lake  Superior.  Ext.  305  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  60  miles.  It  receives  several 
rivers,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
Nelson  through  several  small  lakes  into  Hud- 
son Bay. 

WiNNiPic,  or  Winnipeg  River,  a  river 
which  issues  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
miles,  runs  into  Lake  Winnipeg  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. 

WiNNiPiGoos  Lake,  toin'-m-2)e-goos',  a  lake  of 
British  North  America,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Ter- 
ritories, lying  50  miles  W.  from  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Ext,  120  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  20  miles. 

WiNNiPiSEOGEE,  wirJ -ni-pe-saw' -je,  a  lake  of 
StralTord  county,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.  Ext. 
22  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles. — 
Also  a  river  in  New  Hampshire,  which  issues 
from  this  lake  and  runs  into  the  Merrimac. 

Winston,  loin'-ston,  a  county  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  Mississippi.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
JPop.  9800. 

WiNTEKBORNE,  wi)i'-ter-horn,  the  name  of 
seven  parishes  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000.  Th'ey  are  all  distinguished  by  diflerent 
affixes. 

WiNTERBOURN,  toin'-ter-hoom,  the  name  of 
numerous  parishes  in  the  W.  counties  of  Eng- 
land, none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
3000. " 

AVtnter-Harbour,  a  harbour  where  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parry  wintered  in  1819-2}.  It  is  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Melville  Island,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    Lat.  74^  47'  N.    Lou.  110°  48'  W. 

WiNTERSWiSK,  vin'-ters-vike,  a  town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  situated 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  33  miles  E.  from 
Arnheim.    Po;;.  3000. 

WiNTERTHUR,  y2«'-/er-/oo7',  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  13  miles  N.E.  from 
Constance.  Man/.  Cotton  fabrics,  crapes,  and 
yarn.    Pop.  6523. 

WiNTONjthe  contracted  name  for  Winchester. 

WiNTZENHEiM,  vint'-zen-hime,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
3  miles  W.  from  Colmar.  Manf.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  soap.    Fop.  3750. 

WiRKSwoRTH,  wirks'-ivertli,  a  parish  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Derby.  The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of 
the  14th  century.  The  town  also  contains  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  some  almshouses,  and  a  moot-hall. 
Manf,  Cotton  goods,  hats,  and  hosiery.  In  its 
86  i 
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neighbourhood  are  some  lead-mines,  which  give 
employment  to  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Fop. 
7098. 

AViRTEMBERG,    Or   WURTEMBERG,  IClNGnOM 

OF,  wer'-tem-herg,  a  state  in  the  S.W.  of  Ger- 
many, which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in 
1806.  It  forms  part  of  the  old  circle  of  Suabia, 
and  is  bounded  by  Bavaria  on  the  E.,  Lake 
Constance  on  the  S.,  and  Baden  on  the  N.W., 
W.,  and  S.W.  Area.  7495  square  miles.  Divi- 
sions.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  circles  of  the 
Jaxt,  the  Neckar,  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
Danube.  These  are  again  divided  into  12  small 
counties,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  baili- 
wicks. Desc.  Mountainous,  except  in  the  S. 
districts.  The  principal  mountain  range  is  that 
of  the  Suabian  Alps,  which  enters  the  country 
on  the  E.,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Neckar  and  the  Danube.  The  culminating 
points  of  this  part  of  the  range  are  not  moro 
than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
W.  districts  are  intersected  by  spurs  of  the 
Schwarz  Wald  or  Black  Forest.  Fivers.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar. 
Besides  these  the  country  is  watered  by  the  Enz, 
the  Muhr,  the  Kocher,  the  Jaxt,  the  Fils,  the 
Schusser,  and  the  Tauber.  Lakes.  A  portion  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance  belongs  to  Wirtemberg, 
and  in  the  S.  there  are  many  small  lakes,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Fader-see.  Climate.  Tem- 
perate and  healthy.  Fro.  The  usual  grain  crops, 
with  potatoes,  which  form  the  principal  food  of 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population,  beet-root,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  hops.  The  chief  fruits  are 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  great  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  meadows 
and  pasture  lands  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
kingdom,  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  is 
devoted  to  tillage.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  lead, 
cobalt,  silver,  copper,  and  salt.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous  throughout  the  kingdom.  Manf. 
Important ;  comprising  woollen  fabrics  and  car- 
pets, hosiery,  linen  goods,  silk,  porcelain,  leather, 
tobacco,  cutlery,  and  articles  in  east  ami 
wrought  iron.  Education.  Good.  There  is  a 
school  in  every  commune  or  parish  under  the 
control  of  government,  and  every  child  above 
six  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  compelled 
to  attend.  The  university  of  Tubingen  is  cele- 
brated, and  there  are  several  gymnasiums  or 
high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Goo.  An  hereditary  monarchy,  with  two  cham- 
bers of  representatives.  The  executive  power, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  1819,  is  vested 
in  the  monarch,  while  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  the  sovereign  and  the  upper  and 
lower  chamber  of  representatives,  of  which  the 
former  is  hereditary  and  resembles  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  while  the  latter  is  similar  to 
our  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  1,720,708.  Lat. 
between  47°  35'  and  49°  35'  N.  Lon.  between 
8°  15'  and  10°  30'  E.  The  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
berg  was  founded  in  1494,  when  Eberhard  V., 
Count  of  Wurtemberg  was  created  a  duke  by 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  Wirtemburg  was 
repeatedly  traversed  by  hostile  armies.  The 
duke  was  aggrandized  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  whose 
alliance  he  was  pledged,  and  who  formed  his 
territories  into  a  kingdom  in  1806.  "\\lien 
Napoleon's  power  began  to  decline,  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg  went  over  to  the 
allies.  The  country  is  traversed  by  several 
railroads. 
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Wisbeach,  tvis'-beech,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
situated  on  the  Nen,  32  miles  N.  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains 
two  churches  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  town-hall,  a  custom-house,  assembly-rooms, 
which  were  formerly  the  corn-exchange,  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  public  baths,  and  a  free 
grammar  school.  Manf.  Eope,  twine,  leather, 
whiting,  and  iron  goods.  There  are  also 
several  malthouses,  and  yards  for  repairing  and 
building  ships.  The  town  formerly  possessed  a 
castle,  but  this  building  has  been  destroyed, 
and  a  circus  erected  on  its  site.  Fop.  11,157. 
It  has  a  station  which  forms  the  junction  of  the 
East  Anglian  and  Eastern  Counties  railways. 

WiscHNiTZ,  vish'-nitz,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Galicia,  27  miles  S.E.  from  Cracow. 
JPop.  2700. 

Wisconsin-,  wis-kon'-sin,  one  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Union,  having 
Illinois  on  the  S.,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the 
W.,  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  N., 
and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  E.  Area.  54,000 
square  miles.  JDesc,  Diversified,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  nnmber  of  small  lakes.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  fertile.  Bivers.  The  Missis- 
sippi, which  forms  its  W.  boundary,  the  Wis- 
consin, the  Fox,  the  Black  Eiver,  the  St.  Croix, 
and  the  Chippewa.  Fro.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  maple  sugar. 
Timber  is  plentiful.  Minerals.  Iron,  coal,  cop- 
per, zinc,  silver,  lead,  and  marble.  Manf. 
Woollen  stuifs,  iron  goods,  beer,  and  spirits. 
Fop.  775,881.  Lat.  between  42°  30'  and  47°  N. 
Zon.  between  87°  and  93°  20'  W.  This  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  184*3. 

Wisconsin  River,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  U.S., 
which  joins  the  Mississippi  in  Za^.  43°  N.,  after  a 
course  of  about  280  miles.  By  a  canal  which 
connects  it  with  Fox  River,  steamboat  naviga- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Lake  Michigan,  through  the  centre  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin. 

WisHAW  Town,  wisli'-aw  town,  a  town  of 
Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Glasgow.  There  are  some  large  iron-works  and 
coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  Caledonian  Railway. 

WisiNGSOE,  vis'-ing-so,  an  island  in  the  S. 
part  of  Lake  Wetter,  Sweden,  opposite  Grenna. 
Ext.  10  miles  long,  and  a  mile  broad. 

WisLOKA,  or  Wysloka,  vis-lo'-ka,  two  rivers 
of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  neither  with  a  length 
above  112  miles.  One  is  a  tributary  of  the  Vis- 
tula, and  the  other  enters  the  San. 

Wis]viAK,  vis'-mar,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  20  miles  N. 
from  Schwerin.  It  contains  three  churches,  a 
town-hall,  some  schools  and  hospitals,  and  an 
orphan-asylum.  Its  harbour  is  safe,  though 
not  deep,  and  it  is  sheltered  by  the  islands  of 
Wallfisch  and  Poel,  which  lie  in  front  of  the 
entrance  and  act  as  breakwaters.  Manf.  To- 
bacco, sailcloth,  linen  goods,  beer  and  spirits. 
Fop.  13,128. — This  town  belonged  for  some 
time  to  the  Hanseatic  League. 

WissEMBouBG,  vis'-sem-lioorg,  a  fortified  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  situated  on  the  Lauter,  34  miles  N.E. 
from  Strasburg.  Manf.  Soap,  bricks,  earthen- 
ware, stocking?,  paper-hangings,  felt  hats,  and 
vinegar.  It  also  possesses  a  trade  in  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  surrounding  district, 
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cattle,  cloth,  andiron.  Fop.  5376.— In  addition 
to  its  fortifications,  works  termed  "the  liines 
of  Wissembourg"  extend  along  the  Lauter  to 
Lauterbourg,  a  distance  of  12  miles.— It  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians  in  1793. 

WiTEPSK.     {See  YlTEPSK.) 

WiTHAM,  wit'-ham,  a  considerable  river  of 
England,  which  rises  in  Rutlandshire  and  flows 
through  Lincolnshire.  It  passes  Grantham; 
and,  after  various  windings,  takes  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion to  Boston,  and  finally  discharges  itself  into 
the  North  Sea  at  Boston  Deeps.  Total  length. 
80  miles. 

WiTHAM,  a  pleasant  market-town  of  England, 
in  Essex,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Black- 
water,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford.  It  contains 
two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several 
chapels  for  nonconformists  and  some  almshouses. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  district.  Fop. 
3455.  The  town  stands  on  the  Maldon  branch 
of  the  Eastern-Counties  Railway. 

WiTHAM,  the  name  of  several  parishes  in 
England,  none  of  them  with  a  population  above 
700. 

WiTHiNGTON,  icith'-ing-ton,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  of  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  1000. 

Witney,  wit'-ne,  a  parish  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  situated  on  the 
river  Windrush,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  11 
miles  N.W.  from  Oxford.  It  contains  a  large 
and  handsome  parish  church,  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  a  blanket-hall, 
a  free  grammar-school,  and  a  market  cross. 
The  space  below  the  town-hall  is  fitted  up  as  a 
market  house.  There  are  also  some  almshouses 
and  an  athenaeum.  Manf.  AVoollen  goods,  felt, 
gloves,  and  malt.  Witney  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  blankets  and  thick  warm  cloth.  Fop. 
5180. 

WiTTEN,  vit'-ten,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  West- 
phalia, in  the  government  of  Arnsberg,  situated 
near  the  Ruhr,  32  miles  W.  from  Arnsberg.  It 
has  a  station  on  the  Elberfeld  and  Dortmund 
Railway.   Fop.  2335. 

W^iTTENBEKG,  wit'-fem-herg  (Germ,  vit'-tem- 
berg),  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  53  miles  S.W.  from  Berlin. 
It  stands  on  a  level  and  sandy  spot,  which 
possesses  but  little  beauty  or  variety  of  scenery 
to  recommend  it,  since  the  avenues  which  formed 
pleasant  shady  walks  around  the  town  were 
cut  down  by  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence in  1813.  It  is,  however,  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  its  university,  founded  in  1502, 
is  memorable  as  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation. 
In  1817  it  was  united  to  that  of  Halle.  Luther 
and  his  milder  associate  Melancthon  are  buried 
in  the  university  church.  In  1821,  a  colossal 
statue  of  Luther  was  erected  in  Wittenberg, 
with  great  solemnity.  The  cell  of  Luther,  in 
the  Augustine  convent,  and  the  house  of  Melanc- 
thon, arc  still  preserved.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods,  beer  and  spirits.  Fop.  11,072,  be- 
sides the  garrison. 

WiTTENBERGE,  vit'-ten-hairzh-e,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe,  65  miles  N.W.  from  Berlin. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Fop. 
2680.  It  stands  on  the  Hamburgh  and  Berlin 
Railway. 

WiTTON,  v:U'-ton,  the  name  of  several  parishes 
in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  population 
\  above  2000.  Some  of  these  parishes  are  dis- 
'  tinguished  by  different  affixes. 

Wittstock,  cit'-stok,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
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the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the 
i)osse,  56  miles  N.W.  from  lierlin.  It  has  a 
large  hospital  for  soldiers.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
linen  goods,  beer,  spirits,  paper,  and  leather. 
Fop.  6400. 

WiTZENHAusEN",  vit'-zen-7iou-sen,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  situated  on  the 
Werra,  16  miles  N.E.from  Cassel.  Manf.  Linen 
fabrics,  leather,  tobacco,  and  paper.   Fop.  3300. 

WivENHOE,  loiv'-en-ho,  a  maritime  town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the 
Colne,  3  miles  S.E.  from  Colchester.  It  has  a 
church,  a  chapel  for  independents,  and  a  custom 
house.  Oysters  are  shipped  from  this  town  for 
the  London  market. 

Wkka,  vhra,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  rises  in 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  and,  after  a  course 
of  120  miles,  joins  the  Bug  14  miles  from 
Warsaw. 

WoAHOO,  or  Oahtj,  o'-a-hoo,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated 
between  Kanai  and  Molokai.  Area.  Estimated 
at  530  square  miles.  Desc.  Mountainous,  with 
many  extinct  volcanoes.  Fro,  Cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  sandal-wood.  Fop.  23,000.  Lat. 
21°  30'  N.  Lon.  158°  W.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Honolulu,  which  is  also  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  whole  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

WoBURif,  wo'-lern,  a  market-town  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Bedfordshire,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
Bedford.  In  June,  1724,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  and  regular 
manner.  The  church  is  spacious,  and  has  a  fine 
tower  crov/ned  with  a  lantern  and  pinnacles  . 
It  consists  cf  three  aisles  and  a  chancel.  This 
town  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Russell  family,  who  have  either  built  or 
improved  the  greater  part  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  place.  It  contains  some  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  market-house,  a  free  school, 
and  numerous  almshouses.  Manf.  Straw  plait 
and  lace.  Fop.  22-15. — About  a  mile  from  the 
town  is  Woburn  Abbey,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford. 

Wokingham,  or  Oakingham,  ivo'-hing-liam,  a 
town  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Windsor  Forest,  7  miles  S.E.  from 
Eeading.  Its  market-house  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing. It  also  contains  a  parish  church,  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice,  two  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  free  school,  and  some  alms- 
houses. Mavf.  Silk  goods,  gauze,  and  shoes. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  trade  in  malt  and 
flour.    Fop.  4144. 

WoLEENBUTTEL,  vol-fen-'be{r)t'-tel,  a  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  situated 
on  the  Ocker,  7  miles  S.  from  Brunswick,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  the  citadel,  or  fortified  part, 
and  two  suburbs.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
castle,  or  ducal  palace,  the  public  library,  with  a 
riding-school  below  it,  the  parish  churches,  four 
in  number,  the  poor-house,  the  orphan  asylum, 
the  barracks,  and  the  arsenal.  It  also  possesses 
various  schools  and  a  Lutheran  convent,  and  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  superior  law-court  for  the  states 
of  Brunswick,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck.  Manf. 
Lacquered  and  japanned  wares,  linen,  gloves, 
paper-hangings,  beer,  sx)irits,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco.   Fop.  10,000. 

WoLGA,  or  Volga,  voV-ga,  a  river  of  Russia, 
which  has  the  longest  course,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Danube,  the  largest  volume  of 
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water,  of  any  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  Lake 
Selighen,  among  the  Valdai  Mountains,  in  lat. 
57°  N.,  and  takes  for  the  most  part  an  E.  direc- 
tion, but  with  many  windings,  until  it  reaches 
the  city  of  Kazan.  Below  Kazan  it  receives  the 
Kama,  and  flowing  to  the  S.  with  a  great  volume 
of  water,  it  separates  into  several  branches,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  through 
60  or  70  mouths,  near  Astrakhan.  Total  length. 
Estimated  at  2400  miles.  Its  basin  is  supposed 
to  contain  540,000  square  miles. 

WoLLirr,  vol'-leeny  the  chief  town  of  an  island 
of  Prussia,  belonging  to  Pomerania,  situated  on 
the  Divenow,  one  of  the  channels  that  connects 
the  Stettiner  See  with  the  Baltic,  28  miles  N. 
from  Stettin.  The  channel  is  crossed  here  by  a 
bridge  which  connects  the  island  with  the 
mainland.  Manf.  Woollen  goods  and  leather. 
Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on  here  to  some 
extent.    Fop.  3500. 

WOLMAR.     {See  VOLMAB.) 

AVoLMiESTADT,  vol  -mev-stat,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ohre,  8  miles  N. 
from  Magdeburg.  Manf.  Linen  and  leather. 
The  town  also  contains  some  distilleries  and 
sugar  refineries.   Fop.  3500. 

WoLsiNGHAM,  or  Walsingham,  wol'-sing- 
ham,  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  situated  on  the  Wear,  13 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, and  a  free  grammar  school.  Manf 
Woollen  goods,  edge-tools,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. There  are  some  coal  mines  and  iron- 
works in  its  immediate  vicinity.   Fop.  5531. 

WoLSTANTON,  wol'-stccn-ton,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Staffordshire,  about  2  miles  N.E.  from 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Manf.  Earthenware, 
bricks,  and  tiles.  Fop.  32,029.— The  Grand 
Trunk  Canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  in  this 
parish  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 

WoLVEKHAMPTON",  iDool'-ver-hdmj>' -tou,  a  mar- 
ket-town, borough,  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  12|  miles  N.W.  from  Birmingham. 
It  is  a  well-built  and  healthy  town,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  coal  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  The  buildings  are  tolerably  good, 
and  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  brick  and 
tile,  but  they  have  a  sombre  appearance,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  has  eight 
churches,  some  of  which  display  considerable 
architectural  beauty.  The  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Avhich  is  a  collegiate  church,  is  a  stone  building, 
consisting  of  a  lofty  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a 
chancel,  with  a  very  fine  tower,  embattled  at  the 
top,  and  richly  ornamented,  rising  from  the 
centre.  The  church  of  St,  John,  which  is  also 
built  of  stone,  is  a  m.odern  building.  The  town 
also  contains  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  free  grammar  school,  some  charity 
schools,  an  exchange,  a  hospital,  workhouse, 
town-hall,  dispensary,  news-room,  library,  as- 
sembly and  concert-rooms,  and  a  theatre. 
Manf.  Locks,  brass,  japanned  iron,  and  papier- 
mache  goods,  tools  of  all  kinds,  guns,  and  rail- 
way carriages.  Fop.  147,670.— Wolverhampton 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  originated  in  a 
monastery  fomided  here  by  Wulfrana,  the  sister 
of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar.  Two  canals,  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Grand  Trunk, 
and  the  Birmingham  Canal,  pass  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  has  a  station  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway. 

WoLVERTOir,  icool'-ver-ton,  the  name  of  seve 
ral  parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a 
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population  above 2100— Wolverton,  in  Buck- 
inijhamshire,  there  is  a  station  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  iiailway,  with  large  re- 
freshment-room s . 

Wooj),  tvoocl,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  the  N.W.  part  of  Virginia. 
Area.  475  square  miles.  Fop.  10,870. — 2.  In 
Ohio.    Area.  610  square  miles.    Pop.  17,880. 

WooDBRiDGK,  wood'-bridj,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  situated  on 
the  Deben,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  they  con- 
tain many  good  shops  and  dwelling-houses. 
The  market-plaee  is  a  spacious  square,  sur- 
rounded with  well-buiit  ediiices,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  is  an  ancient  shire-hall,  with  a 
market-hall  immediately  below  it.  The  parish 
church,  a  large  and  imposing  structure,  built 
of  black  flint,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  lofty  roof  supported 
by  some  beautiful  and  well-proportioned  pillars. 
It  has  a  large  quadrangular  tower,  ISO  feet  high, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  at  sea.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church  formerly  stood  a 
priory  of  St.  Augustine  monks.  The  town  also 
contains  a  district  church  and  several  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  free  grammar-school, 
some  almshouses,  a  custom-house,  a  theatre,  a 
lecture-hall,  barracks,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  an  excellent  haven, 
and  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels 
above  100  tons  burden.  It  has  a  considerable 
export  and  import  trade  in  corn,  coal,  timber, 
malt,  and  flour.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  and  there  are  some  convenient 
wharfs  and  quays  by  the  river-side.   Fo/>.  4513. 

WooDBRiDGE^  a  post-township  and  village  of 
Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  32  miles 
from  Trenton.    Fop.  5300. 

WooDB-URY,  ivoocl'-ber-re,  the  name  of  several 
townships  in  the  United  States,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  430O. 

WooDFOED,  toood'-ford,  the  name  of  four 
parishes  and  townships  in  England,  none  of 
them  v/ith  a  population  above  3U00, 

Woodford,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of 
Kentucky,  U.S.  Area.  140  square  miles. 
Fop.  16,500. 

WooDHAM,  toood'-ham,  the  name  of  three 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  3000.  They  are  distinguished  by 
difftirent  affixes. 

WooDHAVEM",  uoood'-hai-ven,  a  village  of  Scot- 
\and,  in  Fifeshire,  situated  on  the  Tay,  opposite 
to  Dundee. 

Woodstock,  toood'-stoJc,  a  borough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  England,  in  Oxfordshire,  situated  on 
thcGlyme,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford.  It  has  a 
tov/n-hall,  with  a  market-place  below  it,  a  parish 
church,  some  chapels  for  nonconformibts,  a 
free  grammar-school,  and  several  almshouses. 
Man/.  Gloves.  Fop.  7827, — Blenheim,  the  seat 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is  situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  town. 

Woodstock,  Old,  a  hamlet  lying  to  the  N. 
of  the  above  town,  and  immediately  contiguous 
to  it.  Under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties 
there  was  a  royal  residence  in  this  place,  and 
King  Alfred  is  said  to  have  resided  here  while 
engaged  in  translating  Boetius. 

Woodstock,  the  name  of  several  townships 
in  the  United  States,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  5000. 

WooLDALE,  wool'-dail.  a  township  of  Eng- 
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land,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  5 
miles  S.  from  Iluddersfield.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  colUeries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fop. 
5322. 

WooLER,  tvool'-er,  a  parish  and  market-town 
of  England,  in  Northuml)erland,  situated  on 
Woolcr  Water,  near  the  Cheviot  Hills,  41  miles 
N.W.  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  It  has  a 
parish  church,  some  chapels  for  nonconformists, 
a  library,  and  a  dispensary.  There  are  several 
British  and  Roman  remains  near  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  a  very  old  tower  or  castle, 
and  a  stone  pillar  commemorating  a  victory 
gained  by  the  English  over  the  Scotch  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Woolwich,  tcool'-vdj,  a  parish,  town,  and 
naval  port  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  the  Thames,  8  miles  E.  from  Lon- 
don. This  place  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a  small  village,  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
and  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  royal 
dock  in  its  immediate  vicinity  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  risen 
to  its  present  importance;  but  its  progress  has 
been  more  particularly  rapid  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
arsenal  and  the  augmentation  of  the  royal 
artillery  and  royal  marines,  for  which  corps 
Woolwich  is  one  of  the  principal  stations.  Its 
dockyard  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
building  and  equipping  ships  of  war  ;  but,  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  river,  such 
ships  are  mostly  built  at  other  naval  ports,  and 
this  yard  kept  for  the  construction  of  steamers. 
The  government  establishments  are  the  Royal 
Artillery  barracks,  the  Royal  Marine  barracks, 
the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners'  barracks,  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  and 
the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital.  The  cannon 
foundry  forms  one  of  the  principal  departments 
of  the  royal  arsenal,  having  four  blast  furnaces, 
in  the  largest  of  vv^hich  19  tons  of  metal  can  be 
melted  at  once.  The  model-room,  another  im- 
portant department  of  the  royal  arsenal,  contains 
a  pattern  of  every  article  made  use  of  in  the  ar- 
tillery service.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St,  Mary  Magdalen,  is  a  spacious  building  of 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles,  with  a  plain  square  tower  at  the  we^t 
end.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  other  churches 
and  a  proprietary  chapel,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  town-hall,  several  schools,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  reading-rooms,  and  public 
baths.  Between  the  dockyard  and  the  royal 
arsenal  is  an  extensive  building,  about  400  yards 
in  length,  which  is  used  as  a  ropewalk.  The 
military  and  civil  brandies  of  the  LJoard  of  Ord- 
nance, which  now  forms  a  department  of  the 
War  Office,  have  been  established  at  Woolwich 
since  the  accession  of  George  1.  The  original 
foundry  which  government  possessed  for  casting 
brass  ordnance  was  in  Upper  Moorlields, 
London  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent which  happened  in  recasting  some  of  the 
guns  taken  by  Marlborough,  of  which  a  German 
of  the  name  of  Schalck  had  given  warning  be- 
forehand, he  was  offered  a  commission  to  make 
choice  of  any  spot  within  12  miles  of  London  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  foundry,  and  also  to  be  made 
superintendent  of  the  whole  concern.  He  fixed 
on  the  Warren,  at  Woolwich,  as  the  most  eligible 
situation.  This  arsenal  is  the  grand  national 
depot  for  every  species  of  ordnance,  both  mili- 
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tary  and  naval,  covering  more  than  100  acres, 
and  containin!>-  about  25,000  pieces  of  cannon  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  the  largest  arsenal  in 
Britain,  and  has  extensive  stores  of  gun- 
carriages,  military  waggons,  and  everything 
which  appertains  to  the  ordnance  department. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal  horse  and 
foot  artillery,  and  the  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
for  whom,  together  with  the  corps  of  royal 
marines,  extensive  barracks  are  provided.  To 
the  S.E.  of  Woolwich  Common  is  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  which  was  instituted  about 
the  year  1719,  but  not  finally  arranged  according 
to  its  present  constitution  until  1741.  It  was 
built  in  1805,  from  designs  by  Wyatt,  and  con- 
sists of  a  central  tower  and  two  V7ings,  united 
by  a  corridor  in  front,  with  a  range  of  buildings 
containing  the  hall  and  servants'  offices  in  the 
rear.  There  is  a  parade  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
on  the  east  side  of  which  is  the  Ordnance  Hos- 
pital, an  extensive  edifice,  calculated  to  contain 
about  700  men.  Several  detached  buildings,  for 
the  use  of  the  artillery,  have  been  raised  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  common;  among  which  we 
may  mention  a  veterinary  hospital;  but  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  circular  building 
called  the  Kotunda,  which  is  used  as  a  repository 
for  models  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  in  use  at 
various  periods  of  English  history.  It  is  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  was  removed  to  its  present 
site  from  the  gardens  of  Carlton  House,  where 
it  served  as  a  banqueting-room,  in  which  the 
Prince  Regent  entertained  the  sovereigns  who 
visited  this  country  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  town  there  are  some 
more  barracks,  and  a  handsome  hospital.  In 
the  Thames,  opposite  the  dockyards,  are  the 
hulks,  for  the  reception  of  convicts  sentenced 
to  transportation  and  to  hard  labour  for  life,  or 
any  limited  period.  The  men  detained  in  these 
prison  vessels  are  employed  on  government 
works.  Fo2J.  41,695,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
government  establishments. 

Woolwich,  North,  a  town  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  opposite  Woolwich,  which  con- 
tains the  terminus  of  the  Woolwich  branch  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  Victoria  Docks  as  far  as  this 
place. 

Woolwich,  the  name  of  two  townships  in 
the  United  States,  neither  with  a  population 
above  3500. 

WoosTEK,  woos'-ter,  a  post-town  and  capital 
of  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated  on  the 
Kilbuck,  45  miles  S.  from  Lake  Erie,  and  78  miles 
N.E.  from  Columbus.    Fop.  4100. 

WooTTON,  tooot'-ton,  the  name  of  numerous 
parishes  in  England,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  2400.  Several  of  them  are  distin- 
guished by  different  affixes. 

Wootton-Basset,  hds'-set,  a  disfranchised 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire,"l7  miles  W.  from  Swindon.  Fop.  2191. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Great  AVestern  Railway. 

WoTTON-uxnEE-EDGE,  2in-der-e(Ij,  a  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  17  miles 
S.W.  from  Gloucester.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church. 
There  are  also  several  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  free  grammar-school,  a  town-hall, 
with  a  market-place  below  it,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, a  hospital,  and  some  almshouses. 
Manf.  Broadcloth  of  very  superior  quality. 
Fop.  3673. 

Worcester.  \r-oos'-ter,  the  chief  town  of  Wor- 
ses 
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cestershire,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
England,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  vale 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Severn,  from  which  it 
rises  gradually,  25  miles  S.W.  from  Birmingham, 
As  it  was  a  fortified  place  of  some  importance  in 
olden  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very  strong 
wall,  of  which  some  remains  may  yet  be  seen. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  broad,  though 
some  are  not  remarkable  for  regularity,  and  the 
town  is  generally  clean  and  presents  a  cheerful 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  which  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, but  unlike  the  generality  of  buildings  of 
this  kind,  the  exterior  is  extremely  plain,  and 
devoid  of  all  ornament.  Its  beauty  consists  in 
its  height,  and  ample  space  within,  and  also  in 
the  lightness  of  its  architecture,  which  is  greatly 
aided  by  lofty  pinnacles  which  rise  from  every 
part  of  the  building  on  which  they  could  be 
placed  with  propriety.  The  original  structure 
was  built  by  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  680, 
in  connexion  with  a  convent  of  secular  priests. 
It  was  burnt  down  and  rebuilt  about  80  years 
before  the  Conquest,  and  it  was  again  reduced 
to  ashes  in  10S4.  It  was  burnt  down  for  the 
third  time  1202,  with  all  the  adjacent  buildings 
and  offices  of  the  monastery,  and  part  of  the 
city;  but  after  it  had  been  again  rebuilt,  and 
King  John  had  been  buried  in  the  choir,  it  was 
solemnly  consecrated  in  1218,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  III.,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
and  many  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Some  years 
after  this,  those  parts  of  the  old  edifice  which 
had  not  been  rebuilt  were  repaired,  and  a  com- 
plete new  front  was  subsequently  given  to  it. 
It  suffered  considerable  damage  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  but  it  is  still  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  architects  and  archas- 
ologists.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  and  displays  all  the  best  features  of  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  building  are  on  a  grand  scale,  its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  being  about  514  feet,  in- 
cluding the  West  porch,  while  its  greatest 
breadth  along  the  transepts  is  145  feet.  The 
nave  is  174  feet  long,  67  feet  high,  and  30  feet 
wide,  without  including  the  aisles  on  either  side, 
and  the  tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  edifice,  attains  the  height  of  200  feet.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  handsome  monuments, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sculptures.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral  is  College  Green,  an 
open  airy  place,  which  is  surrounded  by  some 
well-built  houses.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  the  city  is  Edgar's  Tower,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  registrar's  office.  The  bishop's 
palace  stands  near  the  cathedral,  in  a  most 
commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Besides  these  ancient  buildings,  Worcester  con- 
tains several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  13 
parish  churches,  of  which  St.  Michael's  is  a 
very  ancient  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. St.  Andrew's  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
spire,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  its  form 
and  proportions.  All  Saints  is  a  handsome  mo- 
dern edifice.  St.  Martin's  is  a  brick  building, 
with  a  stone  foundation.  St.  Nicholas's  is  a 
commodious  structure  possessed  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  guildhall,  which  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  High-street ;  the  county  jmd  city  gaol, 
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the  market-house,  county  infirmary,  county- 
courts,  subscription-library,  theatre,  corn  hall, 
skin  hall,  and  the  market-halls.  Among  the 
numerous  educational  establishments  are  the 
grammar-school  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  government  school  of  design.  There  are 
also  various  charitable  institutions,  and  several 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  including  a  lying-in 
hospital,  an  eye  infirmary,  and  a  female  peniten- 
tiary. It  contains  an  athenicum,  and  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  a  triennial 
musical  festival  is  held  in  this  city,  in  turn  with 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  applied  to  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  clergy.  Manf.  Gloves,  lace,  porcelain, 
leather,  spirits,  nails,  and  turned  wares.  It  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  hops  and  corn. 
Fop.  31,227. — Worcester  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Crom- 
well obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  Charles  II. 
in  its  neighbourhood  in  1651.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Lord  Somers. 

WoBCESTEB,  the  name  of  two  counties  of  the 
United  States. — 1.  In  Massachusetts.  Area. 
1500  square  miles.  Fop.  159,659. — 2.  In  Mary- 
land.   Area.  616  square  miles.    Fop.  20,000, 

Worcester,  one  of  the  W,  districts  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa.  Area.  20,000  s(iuare  miles. 
Fop.  11,000.  Its  Chief  Town,  of  the  same  name, 
is  in  the  S.W,  part  of  the  district,  situated  on 
the  Hex  river,  68  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Town. 
Fop.  Not  known. 

Worcester,  a  post-town  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts,  33  miles  S.W.  from  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  contains 
several  handsome  public  buildings,  including 
numerous  churches,  a  court-house,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  the  hall 
ot"  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  machinery. 
Fop.  21,960. — It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Albany,  Concord,  Hartford,  and  Provi- 
dence. 

Worcestershire,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, very  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  Staffordshire 
and  Shropshire,  on  the  S.  by  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  E.  by  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Herefordshire.  Area.  788  square  miles.  Desc. 
It  is  level  in  the  centre  and  hilly  on  either  side 
towards  the  E.  and  W.  The  scenery  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  is  very  beautiful,  while  the 
soil,  especially  in  the  central  plain,  is  rich  and 
productive.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and 
mild,  though  in  some  parts,  as  on  the  N.W. 
range  of  the  Broadway  Hills,  it  is  so  cold  and 
bleak,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  so 
wild,  that  the  traveller  is  reminded  in  some 
measure  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Derby- 
shire. The  Malvern  Hills,  though  nothing 
more  than  sheep  walks,  possess  a  most  healthy 
climate ;  and  the  N.W.  parts  of  the  county,  espe- 
cially about  Abberley,  though  of  equal  elevation 
to  any  other  district,  seem  t_o  have  a  much 
warmer  aspect  than  either  the  i^iekey  or  Broad- 
way hills.  The  soil  is  various,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rich  loamy  sand,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  gravel  in  those  districts  imme- 
diately N.  of  Worcester;  while  towards  the  E. 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  intersected  here  and  there 
with  districts  of  limited  extent  in  which  clay 
and  peat-earth  predominate.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  county  the  soil  is  in  general  a  strong  clay ; 
but  the  waste  land,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
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considerable,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  deep 
black  peat-earth.  In  other  parts  a  great  deal 
of  red  marl  and  stiif  clay  is  lound,  mixed  with 
some  sandy  loam,  liicers.  The  principal  arc 
the  Severn,  Avon,  Sal  warp,  Stour,  and  'I'eme. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  several  canals  and 
railways,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
extending  its  export  and  import  trade  and  com- 
mercial transactions  with  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Fro.  Wheat,  hops,  carrots,  pears,  and 
apples.  Large  quantities  of  cider  and  perry  are 
made,  and  wheat  is  grown  to  a  great  extent. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  from  Hereford- 
shire and  South  Wales,  and  fattened  on  the 
rich  pasture  lands  of  this  county,  or  by  stall- 
feeding,  f(5r  the  London  market  and  other  mar- 
kets in  the  Midland  and  S.  counties  of  England. 
Minerals.  Coal  is  found  at  Dudley,  and  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  clay  fit  for  brick,  nor  of  lime- 
stone in  the  hills.  Freestone  fit  for  building 
is  found  in  different  parts.  In  Cleeve-Prior 
parish  there  are  several  quarries  of  very  good 
stone  fit  for  barn-floors  and  other  uses ;  some 
of  it  bears  a  fine  polish,  like  Derbyshire  marble, 
and  is  not  inferior  to  it.  At  Droitwich  there 
are  most  productive  salt-pits,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  salt  are  taken  every  year.  There 
are  mineral  wells  at  Malvern,  and  several  useful 
chalybeate  springs  in  Kidderminster  parish. 
Manf.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
county  are  very  considerable.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  hops,  fruit,  cider,  and  perry  are  exported. 
It  also  exports  a  considerable  surplus  of  its  own 
manufactures,  such  as  Kidderminster  carpets, 
Worcester  gloves,  earthenware,  nails,  needles, 
and  all  the  smaller  articles  of  ironmongery;  as 
well  as  bar  and  sheet-iron,  which  are  chiefly  sent 
to  the  N.  parts  of  England.  Great  quantities  of 
salt  are  exported  from  Droitwich,  oil  and  oil- 
cake from  Evesham,  and  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
corn,  beans,  flour,  malt,  salmon,  fat  cattle, 
sh2ep,  lambs,  hogs,  hay,  and  timber  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Fop.  307,397.— Worcester- 
shire v.'as  known  to  the  Romans,  and  formed  a 
part  Oithe  kingdom  ofMercia  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester  Railway. 

Workington",  to er' -king-ton,  a  seaport  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Derwent,  30  miles 
S.W.  from  Carlisle.  Many  of  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular  ;  but  some  are  well  built 
and  present  a  handsome  ai:)pearance.  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  are  modern.  The  parish  church 
is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  town  also  possesses  a  chapel  of  ease,  seve- 
ral chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel,  a  library  and  news-room,  a  dispen- 
sary, a  small  but  neat  assembly-room,  and  a 
theatre.  The  quays  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  Manf. 
Sailcloth,  straw-plait,  cast-iron  goods,  nails,  and 
cordage.  The  town  has  a  large  trade  in  timber, 
malt,  flax,  and  flour,  and  there  are  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.    Fop.  6300. 

Worksop,  u-erk'-sop,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Nottinghamshire,  24  miles  N.  from 
Nottingham,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Sherwood 
Forest.  There  v/as  a  priory  of  Augustincs  in 
this  town  in  olden  times,  of  which  a  few  remains 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  The 
parish  church  also  formed  part  of  the  old  priory 
church.  Besides  this  there  are  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
moot-hall,  a  corn  exchange  and  market-house, 
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and  some  schools.  Fop.  8361.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

WokjViditt,  vorm'-dit,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  East  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
Drewenz,  42  miles  S.VV.  from  Konigsberg. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  leather. 
Fop.  3470. 

Worms,  werms  (Germ.,  vorms),  a  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
situated  on  the  Khine,  22  miles  S.W.  from 
Darmstadt.  Its  streets  are  dark  and  narrow, 
and  many  parts  of  the  city  within  the  walls, 
which  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1689,  and  have  since  been  con- 
verted into  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  pos- 
sesses a  cathedral,  a  large  but  plain  Gothic  edi- 
lice,  with  towers  at  either  end,  and  a  cupola  in 
the  centre.  It  contains  several  other  churches, 
md  the  remains  of  the  episcopal  court  in  which 
Luther  appeared  before  the  diet  in  1521.  There 
are  also  several  hospitals,  a  casino,  and  a  gym- 
nasium in  the  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
superior  law-courts  for  the  province  of  Eheln- 
hessen.  Manf.  Tobacco,  leather,  and  beetroot 
sugar.  It  also  possesses  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  surrounding  district.  Fop. 
11,399. — This  was  formerly  an  imperial  city 
and  is  very  ancient,  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  residences  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  13th  century  its  population  is 
said  to  have  been  70,000;  and  in  the  17th  it  was 
burned  by  the  French.  It  is  famous  for  the 
numerous  diets  which  have  been  held  in  it,  the 
rcost  celebrated  of  which  are  the  diet  of  1495, 
convoked  by  Maximilian  I.,  and  that  before 
which  Luther  appeared  in  1521. 

WoRSLEY,  tvers'-le,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Bolton.  It  has 
extensive  coal-mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Wigan  and  Leigh  Canal. 
Fop.  11,875. 

Worthing,  %ver'-fMng,  a  maritime  town  of 
England,  in  Sussex,  10  miles  W.  from  Brighton. 
It  contains  a  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  a  town -hall,  mar- 
ket-house, theatre,  dispensary,  reading-rooms, 
assembly-rooms,  and  a  literary  institution.  The 
esplanade  forms  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  it 
possesses  some  line  sands,  which  extend  for 
f;ome  distance  into  the  sea.  Pojt>.  5805.  It  has 
a  station  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  I'lailway. 

WoRTLEY,  ivert'-le,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Yorkshire,  8  miles  oST.W.  from  Sheffield. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union  district. 
3ianf,  Woolien  goods,  fire  bricks,  and  iron  in 
bars,  sheets,  and  hoops.  Fop.  12,058. — It  has  a 
station  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Kail- 
way. 

Wratct,  Cape,  rawtli,  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  lat.  58°  38'  N., 
Ion.  4^  58'  5"  W. 

Wrexham,  rex'-liam,  a  market-town  of  N. 
Wales,  ill  Denbighshire,  11  miles  S.W.  from 
Chester,  and  19  uules  S.E.  from  Denbigh.  Its 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  regul;ir  and  spa- 
cious, and  the  buildings  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  good,  and  i)resent  a  handsome 
appearance.  Tlio  parish  church  is  a  large  and 
imposing  building,  with  a  tower  135  feet  in 
height,  beautifully  adorned  with  rows  of  statues 
placed  in  niches.  The  town  also  contains  a 
iioman  Catholic  chapel,  several  chapels  for 
nonconformists,  a  grammar-school,  a  town- 
hall,  a  house  of  correction  for  the  county,  an 
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infirmary,  market-place,  theatre,  and  literary 
and  scientific  institution.  Maiif.  Flannel,  in 
which  it  has  a  considerable  trade,  leather,  and 
cordage.  There  are  some  large  collieries  and 
iron-works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Fop, 
7562. 

Weiezen,  or  Weietzen",  reel'-zen,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated on  the  Oder,  37  miles  N.F^.  from  Berlin. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and 
leather.    Fop.  6000. 

Wright,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Missouri.  Area.  1913  square  miles.  Fop. 
4500. 

Wrtngton,  ring'-ton,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Somersetshire,  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Bristol.  Its  streets  are  irregularly  built,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  thatched.  The  church 
is  a  stately  building,  120  feet  long  and  52  wide. 
The  tower,  which  is  140  feet  in  height,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  possesses  some 
chapels  for  nonconformists,  and  a  free  school. 
Fop.  1617.—  The  philosopher  Locke  was  born 
here. 

WuDw^AN",  tcoocl-ivan',  a  town  of  India,  in 
Guzerat,  the  principal  place  of  a  subdivision  of 
the  same  name,  containing  30  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 66  miles  S.W.  from  Ahmedabad.  Fop, 
33>00.    Lat.  22°  39'  N.    Lon.  71°  38'  E. 

WURTEMBERG.     {See  WiRTEMBERG.) 

WuRZBUEG,  tcerts'-hoorg  {GiQxm. ^verts' -loorg)^ 
a  city  of  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  the  provinee'of 
Lower  Franconia,  situated  on  the  Main,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  a  fme  bridge,  600  feet  in 
length,  133  miles  N.W.  from  Munich.  It  stands 
in  a  hollow.  The  Main  is  a  large  and  noble 
stream  at  this  part  of  its  course,  and  presents 
an  animated  scene  with  the  numerous  boats  and 
barges  that  are  constantly  passing  and  repass- 
ing on  its  surface.  On  the  left  bank  is  a  hill, 
v/ith  a  castle  which  v.-as  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  prince  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  but  which  is 
now  a  citadel.  The  town  itself  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and 
a  moat.  It  is  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
the  houses  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
picturesque  in  character,  having  pointed  gables, 
and  each  successive  story  projecting  beyond 
the  one  immediately  below  it.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace  and  the  churches, 
among  which  are  tlie  cathedral,  which  was  re- 
built in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  and 
the  Marienkirehe,  a  handsome  structure,  built 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  town  contains  a  town-hall,  a  large 
general  hospital,  richly  endowed,  a  university 
with  a  medical  school  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  and 
several  schools,  a  polytechnic  institution,  and 
several  charitable  establishments.  The  royal 
palace  was  built  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  Wurz- 
burg as  the  episcopal  residence,  about  1730. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods,  leather,  paper,  tobacco, 
and  surgical  instruments.  The  town  has  an 
active  trade  in  wine,  and  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  agricultural  district.  Fop.  36,119. 
This  town  was  assigned  to  Bavaria  in  ISlo. 

WuRZE^r,  coorf'-zen,  a  walled  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Leipsic,  situated  on  the  ^lulde, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Linen 
goods,  tobacco,  lace,  and  hosiery.  Fop.  4165. 
— It  has  a  station  on  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
Railway. 

WusBAVEE,  tvoos-ra-ve' ,  a  native  Bheel  state 
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of  India,  in  Guzerat,  under  British  protection. 
Area.  450  square  miles.  Fop.  33,300.  Lat.  be- 
tween 20°  55'  and  21°  33'  N".  Lon.  between 
72°  4G'  and  73°  51'  E.  It  has  a  chief  town  of 
the  same  name,  60  miles  S.  from  Baroda. 

WusTERHAUSEK,  voos'-ter-kou'-sen ,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg-,  45 
miles  N.W.  from  Berlin.  It  stands  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Dosse.  Manf.  Woollen  and  linen 
goods.    Fup.  2800. 

Wyandot,  tci'-an-dot,  the  name  of  two  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States.  — 1.  In  Michigan. 
Area.  576  square  miles.  Po}').  Not  known. — 2. 
In  Ohio.    Area.  350  square  miles.    Pop.  15,596. 

Wyboeg.    (-S'f'e  Viborg.) 

Wycliffe,  ivilc'-Iif,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  about  4  miles 
S.E.  from  Barnard  Castle.  Pop.  162.— It  is 
supposed  that  Wycliffe  the  reformer  was  born 
here  in  1325. 

AVycombe,  Chipping,  or  High,  wilc'-lcum,  a 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  Buck- 
ingliamshire,  situated  on  a  small  rivulet  which 
fails  into  the  Thames,  14  miles  8.E.  from  Ayles- 
bury. The  town  contains  a  fine  old  parish 
church,  several  chapels  for  nonconformists,  a 
town-hall  and  market-house,  a  free  grammar 
school,  some  almshouses,  and  a  literary  in- 
stitution. Manf.  Chairs  and  paper.  Pop. 
8373. 

W^TCOMBE,  West,  a  village  and  parish  of 
.England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  3  miles  N.W. 
from  High  Wycombe.  The  village  is  seated 
under  a  steep  eminence,  partly  covered  wdth  a 
wood;  from  which  the  mausoleum,  and  the 
small  tower  of  its  beautiful  but  singular  church, 
rebuilt  in  1763  by  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  Le 
Despencer,  seem  to  emerge.    Pop.  2161. 

Wye,  loi,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  rises 
on  the  S.  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, and,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  falls  into 
the  Severn  below  Chepstow. 

AYye:,  ^vilce,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes 
and  villages  in  the  Netherlands,  none  of  them 
with  a  population  above  2500. 

Wymondham,  or  AVindham,  toind'-ham,  a 
market-town  of  England,  in  Norfolk,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Norwich.  It  originated  in  the 
erection  of  a  monastery  here  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  about  1105.  The  parish  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  large  tower  at  the 
v;est  end,  and  another  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  with  the  transepts.  It  once  formed  part 
of  the  conventual  church  attached  to  the  mo- 
nastery. The  town  also  contains  some  chapels 
for  nonconformists,  and  a  free  grammar  school. 
Manf.  Crape  and  bombazine,  spindles,  tops, 
and  other  articles  turned  in  wood.  Pop.  4952. 
It  has  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway. 

Wynaad,  «rirt-tti',  a  small  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  comprised 
in  the  collectorate  of  Malabar.  Besc.  Densely 
wooded.  Pop.  Not  known.  Lat.  11°  30'  N. 
Lon.  76°  20'  E. 

Wyoming,  wi-o'-ming,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Pennsylvania,  U.S., 
situated  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  a  fort  about 
2  miles  N.  from  Wilkesbarre.  In  the  year  1778, 
this  fort  was  taken  by  a  party  of  British  and 
Indians,  and  the  greatest  barbarities  were  prac- 
tised on  the  garrison. 

Wyoming,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the 
United  States.— 1.  In  the  W.  part  of  New  York. 
Area.  580  square  miles.  Pop.  31,968.-2.  In 
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Pennsylvania.  Area.  455  square  miles.  Pop. 
12,550. 

Wyre,  tcirey  a  river  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  rises  near  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles,  falls  into 
Morecambe  Bay  at  Fleetwood. 

Wythe,  loithe,  a  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
Virginia,  U.S.  Area.  578  square  miles.  Pop, 
13,000. 

Wytikon,  vit'-e-koo,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
3  miles  from  Zurich.  The  French  and  Aus- 
trians  fought  a  battle  near  this  place  in  1799. 


X 


[^For  names  not  inserted  under  this  letter,  see 
the  letters  J,  G,  and  S.] 


Xagua,  or  Jagtja,  ha'-gwa,  a  river  of  Hondu- 
ras, Central  America.  After  a  course  of  120 
miles,  it  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  40 
miles  W.  from  Truxillo. 

Xalapa.    {See  Jalapa.) 

Xalisio,  or  Jalisio.    (See  Guadalaxaea.) 
_  Xalon,  or  Jalon,  ha'-lone,  a  considerable 
river  of  Spain,  which  falls  into  the  Ebro  about 
12  miles  above  Saragossa. 

Xanten,  or  Santen,  xan'-ten,  a  town  of  Ehe- 
nish  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Dusseldorf, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  33  miles 
N.W.  from  Dusseldorf.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  ribbons,  stockings,  and  vinegar. 
Pop.  3080. 

Xanthus,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Makri.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  several  temples  and  tombs, 
adorned  with  carefully  executed  bas-reliefs,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed  and  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Xaviee,  San,  Jiav'-e-ai,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  falls  into  the  Rio  de  los  Dolores. 

Xaviek,  St.,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
Bolivia,  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santa  Cruz.  Pop.  1750. — Also  the 
name  of  various  other  small  towns  in  South 
America. — Also  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Estevan.  Lat.  47°  10'  S. 
Lon.  74°  20'  W. 

Xenia,  ze'-ne-a,  a  post-town  of  Green  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.,  on  the  Shawnee  Creek,  53  miles  S.W. 
from  Columbus.  It  contains  a  coui-t-house,  a 
gaol,  and  an  academy.   Pop.  3500. 

Xenil.    {See  Genil.) 

Xeres  de  Badajos,  or  Xeres  de  los  Caba- 
LEROs,  hai'-rais,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  40  miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz. 
Manf.  Linen,  leather,  soap,  «nd  earthenware. 
Pop.  8295. — It  is  the  native  place  of  the  navi- 
gator Vasquez  de  Bilboa. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  in  the  S.W. 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz, 
14  miles  N.E.  from  Cadiz,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  is  agreeably  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Guadalete. 
The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  but  those  in  the  new  part  con- 
tain many  handsome  houses.  There  are  several 
good  squares  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
which  possesses  a  collegiate  church  surmounted 
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by  a  dome,  seven  other  churches,  some  nunne- 
ries, an  old  Moorish  castle,  a  town-house,  a 
college,  and  some  hospitals.  Manf.  Woollen 
goods  and  leather;  it  is  also  the  principal  depot 
for  the  sherry  wine  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Eng- 
land annually.    Pop.  38,898. 

Xeros,  Gulf  of.    {See  Saeos.) 

Xekta,  or  Jerta,  hair'-ta,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Tarragona,  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Tortosa.   Fop.  2000. 

Xertigny,  xair-teen'-ye,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,9  miles  S.  from 
Epinal.  It  has  some  iron  and  blast  furnaces. 
Po23.  2000. 

XiLoco  and  Xilots",  or  Jtloco  and  Jilois", 
he'-Ione,  two  rivers  of  Spain,  neither  with  a 
course  above  100  miles  in  length. 

Xi:mo,  or  Kiusiu,  ze'-mo,  the  most  S.  of  the 
three  principal  islands  of  Japan,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  separated  from  Corea  by  the  Strait  of 
Covea,  and  from  the  island  of  Niphon  by  the  sea 
called  Suwonada  and  the  Strait  of  Simonoseki. 
It  is  also  separated  from  the  island  of  Sikok,  on 
theE.,  by  the  Boungo  Channel.  JDesc.  Moun- 
tainous, with  several  volcanoes.  Fop.  Not 
kncvv'n. — Nagasakai,  the  chief  commercial  port 
of  Japan,  is  in  this  island,  and  Kagosima,  the 
chief  town  of  the  territories  of  the  prince  of 
Satsuma,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which 
enters  the  W.  coast. 

XiNGU,  zin-gu,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  rises 
near  hit.  15°  S.  and  Ion.  54°  W.  After  a  N. 
course  of  1300  miles,  it  joins  the  Amazon  in  lat. 
V  45'  S,,  Ion.  52^  W. 

XucAK,  or  JucAR,  lioo'-lcar,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Albarracin,  and,  after 
a  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
about  25  miles  S.E.  from  Valencia. 

XuLLA  Islands,  xool'-la,a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  archipelago,  lying  E.  from  Celebes  at 
the  S.  entrance  of  the  Molucca  passage.  The 
islands  which  compose  the  group  are  called 
Xulla  Bessi,  Xulla  Mangola,  and  Xulla  Saliabo. 
They  produce  fruits  and  spices.  Lat.  2°  S.  Lon. 
125°  E. 

Xtnara,  xe-na'-ra,  a  village  in  the  island  of 
Tinos,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  it 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary. 


Y 


{For  places  not  found  under  this  letter,  see 
I  or  J.] 


Y,  or  Ij,  ?*,  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  which  stands  Amsterdam. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Leyden  canal,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Haarlem  Lake. 

Yablonoi  Mountains,  ya-hlon'-noi,  a  moun- 
tain range  in  the  E.  of  Asia,  which  separates 
the  Russian  territory  of  the  Amoor  from  the 
government  of  Yakutsk. 

Yaffa.    {See  Jaffa.) 

Yakimo  Sima,  ya'-ke-mo  se'-ma,  an  island  of 
Japan,  10  rnilcs  S.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Kiu- 
siu.  F.jit.  15  miles  long  and  5  broad.  F>esc,\ 
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Level  and  well  wooded.   Lat.  30°  24'  N.  Lon. 

130°  30'  E. 

Yakutsk,  ya-lcootzh',  an  extensive  province  of 
Russia  in  Asia,  forming  one  of  the  six  govern- 
ments into  which  the  general  government  of 
Eastern  Siberia  is  divided.  F)esc.  Mountainous 
and  well  watered.  In  the  N.  it  is  a  vast  barren 
plain,  and  in  most  parts  it  is  nothing  better 
than  a  desert,  the  soil  being  frozen  to  a  great 
depth.  Fivers.  The  Lena,  Yana,  Indighirka, 
and  Kolyma.  Fro.  Rye,  barley,  and  other 
grains  in  the  S.  districts.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared  near  Yakutsk,  and  game,  salmon 
and  other  fish,  are  abundant.  Minerals.  Iron, 
coal,  salt,  and  talc;  but  the  principal  trade  con- 
sists in  furs  and  the  teeth  of  the  walrus.  Fop. 
About  220,000.  Lat.  between  54°  and  74°  N. 
Lon.  between  103°  and  172°  E. 

Yakutsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
situated  on  the  Lena,  about  510  miles  N.W. 
from  Okhotsk.  It  stands  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and 
contains  about  400  wooden  dwellings.  It  forms 
a  depot  for  all  the  furs  collected  in  the  extensive 
regions  in  the  N.  of  the  government;  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Kamtchatka  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  cold  is  excessive.  Lat.  62°  2'  N. 
Lon.  129°  E. 

Yalabusha,  ya-la-lu'-sJiay  a  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Mississippi.  Area.  898  square 
miles.   Fop.  17,000. 

Ya-long-kiang,  ya-lo7ig-Jce-ang',  two  rivers 
of  China,  respectively  300  and  600  miles  in 
length. 

Yancey,  yan'-se,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area.  688 
square  miles.   Fop.  8500. 

Yang-tse-kiang,  yang-tse-lce-ang\  a  large 
river  of  China,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Ya-long-kiang  and  Kin-cha-kiang  rivers,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  E.  of  Tibet.  After  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  the  main  stream  flows 
onward  for  several  hundred  miles,  under  the 
name  of  the  latter.  In  the  middle  part  of  its 
course  it  is  called  Ta-kiang,  or  the  great  river, 
and  it  is  not  until  it  reaches  the  Po-yang  lake, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  that  it  receives  the 
name  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  by  which  it  is 
known  to  Europeans  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course  through  China  proper.  After  a 
course  of  3600  miles,  it  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
lat.  32°  N.,  and  lon.  121°  E. 

Yanik,  ya'-rdk,  a  fertile  district  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Asia  Minor,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the 
pachalic  of  Trebizond.  Large  quantities  of 
leeches  are  exported. 

Yanina.    {See  Janina.) 

Yapura.    {See  Japura.) 

Yaqui,  or  Yacki,  ya-l-e',  a  river  of  St. 
Domingo.  After  a  course  of  100  miles,  it  falls 
into  Mancenille  Bay,  on  the  N.  coast,  a  little 
below  Fort  Maguaca. — Also  the  name  of  a  river 
of  Mexico,  in  the  department  of  Sonora,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Yaracuy,  ya'-ra-lctoe,  a  river  of  S.  America, 
in  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of  Caracas.  After 
a  course  of  80  miles  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Triste,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  20  miles  \V, 
from  Puerto  Caballo. 

Yarcand,  or  Yarkand,  ya>''-A-rt»<7,  a  city  of 
Cashgar,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  situated  on  the 
river  Yarkand,  or  Yarkiang.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile plain;  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Chinese 
governor,  and  an  emporium  for  the  inland  trade 
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of  Asia.  Pojy.  About  150,000.  ia^.  38°  20' N. 
Lon.  76°  7'  E. — The  River  rises  on  tlie  N.  side 
of  the  Karakorum  mountains,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving several  other  streams  in  a  course  esti- 
mated at  500  miles,  it  finally  enters  the  lake  of 
Lob-nor,  in  the  desert  of  Gobi. 

Yardley,  yard'-le,  the  name  of  several 
parishes  in  Enj^land,  none  of  them  with  a  popu- 
lation above  4000. 

Yare,  yair,  a  river  of  England,  in  Norfolk, 
which  enters  the  German  Ocean  below  Yar- 
mouth. 

Yarmouth,  or  Great  Yarmouth,  ?/<rr'-7no2«if7?, 
a  seaport  and  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  18  miles  E.  from  Norwich.  It  is  iii 
the  form  of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  extending 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula,  having 
the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  W.  the  Yare 
and  the  Bure.  The  latter  of  these  rivers  is 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridg'C,  and  the  former 
by  a  handsome  drawbridge  which  affords  com- 
munication with  South  Town  or  Little  Yar- 
mouth, and  with  Gorleston.  It  contains  four 
principal  streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  course  of  the  river,  which  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  great  number  of  very 
narrow  lanes,  which  are  designated  rows.  The 
whole  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  1123,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  tower  and  spire  rising  in  the 
centre  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there 
are  two  others  of  modern  date,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  George,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  chapels  for  non- 
conformists, borough  gaol,  theatre,  custom- 
house, several  large  warehouses,  a  town-hall, 
guildhall,  and  assembly  rooms,  a  club  house, 
two  hospitals,  baths,  a  proprietary  school  and 
other  educational  establishments,  a  public 
library,  a  lunatic  asylum,  ^which  was  built  as 
barracks  for  troops,  and  a  column  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  stands  on  the 
beach  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Besides  these 
public  structures,  there  is  the  quay,  which  is 
justly  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  and  affords 
a  pleasant  promenade,  being  planted  with  trees. 
Yarmouth  has  long  been  much  frequented  as  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  furnishes  every 
accommodation  for  the  health,  comfort,  and 
amusement  of  its  visitors.  Its  harbour  is 
perfectly  secure  against  every  danger,  and  is 
provided  with  lighthouses.  The  coast  upon 
which  it  is  built  is  the  most  dangerous  in 
Britain,  and  has  been  often  the  scene  of  the 
most  disastrous  shipwrecks.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  commerce,  especially 
with  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  English  herring-fisher}',  and  also 
possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  coals,  timber, 
barley,  salt,  and  the  produce  of  the  British 
colonies.  Manf.  Crape  and  silk  goods,  soap, 
beer,  leather,  malt,  and  cast-iron  goods.  The 
town  also  contains  some  large  salt-works,  and 
shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Fop.  30,338.  Lat.  52°  36'  N.  Lon.  1°  43'  E. 
The  first  mention  of  Yarmouth  is  in  Domesday 
Book ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  establishment,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty.  In  12S5, 
walls  were  erected  round  the  town,  and  the 
place  was  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Yarmouth 
is  now  defended  bv  some  detached  batteries  on 
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the  coast.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  East 
Suffolk  and  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railways, 
and  communicates  with  London,  Hull,  and 
other  parts  on  tlie  E.  coast  by  steam-packets. — 
There  is  a  coast-guard  station  at  this  place, 

Yarmouth  Ugads,  lie  between  the  coast  and 
a  line  of  outer  sand-banks,  about  2  miles  from 
it,  which  are  marked  by  buoys  and  floating 
lights. 

Yarmouth,  or  South  Yarmouth,  a  seaport 
and  parish  of  England,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Cowes.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, n,  town-hall,  and  a  market-place,  with 
a  quay,  where  small  vessels  may  unload.  Its 
trade  is  mostly  confined  to  the  exportation  of 
fine  sand  for  making  glass. 

Yarmouth,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts,  U.S., 
77  miles  S.E.  from  Boston.  Fop.  3000,  mostly 
employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  the 
whale  fishery. 

Yarmouth,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  140  miles  S.W.  from  Halifax.  Po;?. 
15,446. 

Yaroslav.    {See  Jaroslav.) 

Yarra-Yarra,  yar'-ra  yar'-ra,  a  river  of 
Australia,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  It  is  not 
navigable  above  Melbourne  on  account  of  falls, 
and  that  city  can  only  be  reached  by  vessels  of 
60  or  70  tons  burden. 

Yarriba,  yar'-re-ba\  a  state  of  Western 
Africa,  in  Guinea,  near  the  Niger.  It  has  been 
but  little  explored  by  Europeans.  Lat.  9°  N. 
Lon.  from  2°  to  6°  E.    Fop.  2,500,000. 

Yarrow,  yar'-ro,  a  celebrated  river  of  Scot- 
land, in  Selkirkshire.  After  a  course  of  25 
miles  it  joins  the  Ettrick  2  miles  above  Selkirk. 
— Also  a  parish  of  Selkirkshire,  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  resided  for  ten  years,  and  in 
which  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd," 
died.   Fop.  643. 

Yassy,  or  Jassy.    (See  Jassy.) 

Yates,  yaits,  a  county  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  centre  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Area.  320 
square  miles.   Fop.  20,290. 

Yazoo,  ya-zoo',  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Mississippi,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  after 
a  course  of  220  miles,  just  above  Vicksburg. 

Yeadon",  ye -don,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Leeds.    Manf.  Woollen  fabrics.    Fop.  4300. 

Yecla,  yeic'-la,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia, 
in  the  province  of  Albacete,  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Albacete.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  town- 
house,  a  hospital,  and  some  schools,  and  has  a 
ruined  castle  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  com- 
mands the  town.  Mavf.  Soap,  oil,  and  brandy. 
Fop.  9333. 

Yedo,  or  Yeddo.    (aS'^^  Jeddo.) 

Yell,  or  Zell,  yel,  one  of  the  most  N.  of  the 
Shetland  islands,  Scotland,  lying  to  the  N.  of 
the  mainland  of  Shetland,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Yell  Sound.  Area.  94  square  miles. 
T>esc.  Mountainous.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.    Fop.  2716. 

Yellow  Creek,  Great  and  Little,  two 
streams  of  Ohio,  U.S.,  which  flow  into  Ohio 
river.  Neither  of  them  is  more  than  70  miles 
in  length. 

Yellow  Sea,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  E. 
Asia.  It  opens  northward  into  the  gulfs  of 
Leao-tong  and  Pe-chi-li.  It  receives  the  rivers 
Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  all  the  chief 
rivers  of  Corea.  X«i.  between  30°  and  41°  N. 
Lon.  between  118°  and  127°  E. 
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Yellowstone,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  lat.  43°  20'  N.,  Ion.  110°  W.,  and, 
after  a  course  of  700  miles,  joins  the  Missouri  at 
Fort  Union. 

Yemen,  ?ye3w'-e?z,  a  district  of  Arabia,  occu- 
pying the  S.E.  extremity  of  that  country,  situ- 
oled  partly  upon  the  Red  Sea  nnd  partly  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  portion  which  lies  along- 
tlic  Eed  Sea  is  called  Et  Tehama,  or  the  plain. 
Area.  Not  known.  'Desc.  It  was  celebrated  by 
the  ancients  under  the  flattering' title  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  or  Happy  Arabia.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  exempted  from  that  curse  of  sterility 
under  which  Arabia  generally  suffers.  The 
plain  of  the  Tehama,  which  forms  a  broad  belt 
along  the  whole  of  the  coast,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  waste  of  unproductive  sand,  except 
in  places  where  it  is  watered  by  streams  from 
the  mountains.  The  Djebel,  or  mountainous 
district  in  the  interior,  presents,  in  many  parts, 
a  more  agreeable  aspect.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  trees  and 
aromatic  shrubs ;  and  the  ranges  are  divided 
by  fine  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  can  therefore  be  cultivated  with 
advantage.  Fro.  The  grains  chiefly  raised  are 
barley,  millet,  and  dhourra;  the  supply  of  water 
being  insufficient  for  the  culture  of  rice.  The 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  products,  however, 
consist  of  the  aromatic  plants  which  grow  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  coff"ee  of  Yemen  has 
always  possessed  a  flavour  which  that  of  no 
other  part  of  the  world  can  rival.  Europe,  in- 
deed, is  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the  West 
Indies ;  but,  in  the  East,  the  coffee  of  Mocha  is 
always  eagerly  sought  after.  The  balm  of 
Mecca,  and  frankincense,  the  gum  of  a  particular 
kind  of  tree,  are  also  among  the  products  of 
Yemen.  Gov.  It  is  one  of  tlie  few  parts  of  Ara- 
bia which  have  been  formed  into  states  under  a 
settled  form  of  government;  it  is  subject  to  a 
sovereign,  who  assumes  the  modest  title  of 
Imam,  or  doctor,  but  exercises  almost  absolute 
authority  over  his  subjects.  The  principal  cities 
are  Sana  in  the  interior,  and  Mocha  and  Aden 
on  the  coast,  the  last  of  which  is  now  a  British 
station.    Pa/:*.  Not  known . 

Yenidje,  yen'-id-je,  the  name  of  numerous 
small  towns  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Yenie:ale,  or  Enikale,  yen'-i-kail,  or  yen-i- 
Tca'-lai,  a  fortified  town  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  in 
the  government  of  Taurida,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Crimea,  125  miles  N.E.  from  Simpheropol. 
It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel.  Fop.  1700. 
— The  Stkait  oe  Yenikale  or  Keetch  con- 
nects the  Black  Sea  v/ith  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Yenisei,  yen-i-se,  or  yen'-e-sai-e,  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Northern  Asia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rises  in  Mongolia,  and,  after  a  course  estimated 
at  3400  miles  between  the  Altai  and  Tangnon 
Mountains,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  200  miles 
N.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob  or  Obi. 

Yeniseisk,  yen'-i-seeslc,  a  government  of 
Ptussia  in  Asia,  in  Easter  a  Siberia,  bounded  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  Tobolsk  on  the  W., 
Chinese  Tartary  on  the  S.,  and  Yakutsk  and 
Irkutsk  on  the  E.  Area.  Not  known.  Besc. 
In  some  parts  mountainous,  in  others  desert, 
and  in  others  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Jiivcrs.  The  Yenisei  traverses  its  centre.  Its 
principal  wealth  is  derived  from  the  precious 
metals  which  abound  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
government.  Fop.  303,256.  Lat.  between  61° 
and  77°  30'  N.   Lon.  between  75°  and  106°  E. 

Yeomadong,  or  Youmadong  Mountains, 
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yoo-man-dong'^  a  mountain  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  province  of  Aracan,  in  British  Burmah, 
from  Burmah,  and  from  the  province  of  Pegu. 
ReiqM,  ranging  between  2000  and  5600  feet. 

Yeovil,  yo'-vil,  a  parish  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  21  miles  S.E.  from 
Taunton.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains 
upwards  of  twenty  streets  and  lanes.  The 
church  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  building,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  comprising  a  nave,  a  large 
chancel,  north  and  south  side-aisles,  and  tran- 
septs, all  of  which  are  covered  with  lead.  It 
also  contains  several  chapels  for  nonconfor- 
mists, a  grammar-school,  a  town  -  hall,  and 
several  almshouses.  The  market-house  is  a 
large  open  building,  supported  by  two  rows  of 
stone  pillars.  Manf.  Leather  gloves.  Pop. 
8486. 

Yesso.   {See  Jesso.) 

Yeste,  e-ais'-tai,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Mureia, 
in  the  province  of  Albacete,  64  miles  S.AV.  from 
Albacete.  Manf,  Woollen  goods  and  linen. 
Fop.  6000. 

Yetholm,  yet-h'm,  a  village  and  parish  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Bow- 
mont  Water,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Kelso.  Fop.  of 
parish,  1207. — Kikk-Yetholm  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  E.  from  Yetholm,  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Scotch  gipsies. 

Yeij  d'Isle,  yoo'-deel,  a  fortified  island  of 
France,  belonging  to  the  department  Vendee, 
about  11  miles  from  the  coast. 

Yezd,  yezd,  a  fortified  city  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  290  miles  S.E.  from 
Ispahan.  Being  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Hindostan,  Bokhara,  and  Persia, 
it  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  not  less  than  80OO  houses.  iManf.  Silk 
stuffs,  which  are  superior  to  any  in  Persia; 
velvets,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  arms,  sugar- 
candy  and  sweetmeats.  Among  the  population 
are  many  Parsees  or  Ghebers,  nre-worsliippers, 
this  being  almost  the  only  place  in  Persia  that 
they  inhabit.   Fo^j.  Estimated  at  50,000. 

YoLA,  yo'-la,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fumbina,  about  230 
miles  S.W.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake 
Tchad,  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  in  1851,  and  again 
by  the  steamer  Fleiades  in  1854.  Fop.  Not 
known. 

YoNNE,  yon,  a  department  in  the  interior  of 
France,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Burgundy,  and  situated  nearly  half-way  between 
Paris  and  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Aube,  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  by  Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  AV.  by  Loiret, 
on  the  S.  by  Nievre,  and  on  the  E.  by  Cote- 
d'Or.  Area.  2870  square  miles.  JDesc.  Undu- 
lating, with  rich  pasture-lands.  It  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissements,  which  are  named 
after  their  chief  towns,  Auxerre,  Avallon,  Joigny, 
Sens,  and  Tonnerre.  Auxerre  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  department.  Fivers.  The  principal 
is  the  Yonne.  Climate.  Temperate,  and  of  suf- 
ficient warmth  for  the  vine.  Fro.  The  usual 
grain  crops  are  raised,  and  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  made.  Minerals.  Lithographic  stones 
and  ochre.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
iron  goods,  leather,  eartlicnware,  and  beet-root 
sugar.  Fop.  370,305.  The  River ^  so-called 
rises  in  the  department  Nievre,  and,  after  a 
course  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Seine  at  Montc- 
reau.  It  is  connected  with  the  Seine  by  the 
canal  of  Burgundy,  and  with  the  Loire  by  that 
of  Nivcrnais. 
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YoEK,  the  former  name  of  Toronto,  in  Upper 
Canada.    {See  Tobonto.) 

York,  the  name  of  several  counties  in  the 
United  States.  1.  In  Maine,  U.S.  Area.  818 
square  miles.  JPop.  62,107.— 2,  On  the  S.  side 
of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Area.  830  square  miles. 
Pop  63,200.-3.  On  the  E.  side  of  Virginia, 
U.S.  Area.  132  square  miles.  Fop.  5000. — 
4,  In  South  Carolina,  U.S.  Area.  830  square 
miles.  Fop.  20,000.— Also  the  name  of  several 
rivers  in  Maine  and  Virj^inia. 

York,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  York  county, 
Maine,  U.S.,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Portland.  Shipbuild- 
■  in^-  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent.  Foji. 
3000. 

York,  a  borouj^h  and  chief  town  of  York  county, 
Pennsyivania,  U.S.,  30  miles  S.W.  from  Harris- 
huvg.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town, 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
a  gaol,  a  market-house,  an  almshouse,  an  epis- 
copal academy,  and  several  churches.  Fo}). 
6200.— It  is  connected  by  railroads  with  Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore.  The  name 
of  several  other  towns  in  the  United  States, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  above  3000. 

York,  a  county  in  W.  Australia,  with  a  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Avon, 
68  miles  X.E.  from  Perth.  Area.  2250  square 
miles..  Fop.  Not  known. — The  name  also  of 
a  Cape  and  a  Souxn,  the  iirst  forming  the  N.E. 
extrciiiity  of  Australia,  and  the  second  being  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  that  country,  in  lat.  15"^  S., 
Ion. 125°  E. 

York,  New.   {See  New  York.) 

York,  a  city  of  England,  and  the  chief  town 
of  Yorkshire,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Foss  and  Ouse,  which,  in  point 
of  rank,  though  not  in  commercial  importance, 
is  held  as  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  23 
miles  N.E..  from  Leeds.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls,  and  entered  by  five  principal  gate- 
ways and  five  smaller  ones.  Of  the  five  bridges 
of  York,  one  only  crosses  the  river  Ouse;  the 
other  four  cross  the  Foss,  and  both  rivers  tra- 
verse the  interior  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of 
the  public  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
justly  esteemed  the  glory  of  York.  The  greater 
part  of  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  It  is  524|  feet  from 
E.  to  W.  in  length,  and  250  feet  in  breadth 
along  the  transepts  from  N.  to  S.  The  great 
tower,  which  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  is  234  feet  in  height. 
It  has  a  magnificent  W.  front,  flanked  by  two 
towers  196  feet  high,  and  the  whole  building  is 
richly  adorned  within.  The  E.  end,  being  of 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  W.,  displays  a 
more  florid  style  of  architecture,  adorned  with 
elegant  niches  and  crowned  with  airy  pinnacles. 
Over  its  incomparable  window  is  seen  the  statue 
of  the  venerable  founder  of  the  choir,  Arch- 
bishop Thoresby,  who  laid,  its  first  stone  July 
19,  1361.  This  window  is  unrivalled  in  magni- 
tude and  in  beauty,  and  contains  upwards  of 
200  compartments,  which  are  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  monarchs, 
mitred  priests,  and  saints,  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  Scripture.  The 
great  tower,  or  lantern,  supported  within  by 
four  massive  columns,  is  finished  in  a  style  very 
different  from  that  of  the  western  towers.  The 
interior  of  the  building  perfectly  corresponds 
with  its  splendid  exterior.  The  nave  and  side 
aisles  afford  a  superb  specimen  of  the  style  of 
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architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  screen,  which 
separates  the  nave  i'rom  the  choir,  is  a  very 
curious  piece  of  workmanship  ;  but  its  history 
is  unknown.  The  chapter-house  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  with  a 
diameter  of  nearly  61  feet  measured  through  the 
centre  from  opposite  angles,  and  about  62  feet 
in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  boss  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  The  vestry  contains  several 
antiquities ;  viz.,  silver  chalices,  found  in  the 
graves  of  archbishops ;  a  wooden  head,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  effigy  of  Archbishop  Kother- 
ham,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1500;  several 
ancient  rings ;  a  pastoral  staff  of  silver,  given  by 
Catherine,  queen-dowager  of  England,  to  her 
confessor,  on  his  nomination  to  the  see,  in  1637, 
and  wrested  from  him  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  on 
his  way  to  the  cathedral;  a  chair  of  the  date  of 
the  Heptarchy,  in  which  several  Saxon  kings 
were  crowned",  and  other  articles  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian.  But  the  most  important  relic 
is  a  large  horn,  made  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  by 
which  the  see  of  York  holds  several  lands  of 
great  value,  bestowed  about  1036  a.d.  The 
librar}',  originally  founded  by  Archbishop  Eg- 
bert in  740,  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1069.  A  second  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  present  library  was  formed  about  a.d.  1628. 
The  cathedral  was  set  on  fire  by  a  lunatic 
named  IMartin  in  1829,  and  suftered  again  from 
fire  in  1840,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  work- 
man who  had  been  engaged  in  repairing  the 
cathedral  clock.  The  injuries,  however,  which 
the  building  received  on  this  occasion  have  been 
fully  rv^paired.  The  chapter  of  York,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  archbishop,  includes  a  dean,  four 
archdeacons,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  sub- 
dean,  29  prebendaries,  a  succentor,  5  vicars- 
choral,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  York  contains  23  parish 
churches.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  in  North 
Street,  divided,  by  pillars  into  a  nave  and  two 
spacious  aisles,  has  some  well-preserved  painted 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  a  fine  spire.  St. 
Mary's,  Castle-gate,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
its  lofty  spire.  All  Saints,  Pavement,  is  a  very 
old  building,  which  has  been  restored  during 
the  present  century.  Its  tower  is  esteemed  an 
exquisite  piece  of  Gothic  architecture.  St. 
Dennis,  Walmgate,  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  fine  Anglo-Norman  porch,  and  a  large 
blue  marble  tomb  bearing  two  effigies,  with  a 
brass  inscription  around  it,  which  is  now  totally 
defaced.  The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  AValm- 
gate,  is  celebrated  for  its  singular  Saxon  porch. 
In  addition  to  the  parish  churches,  there  are 
several  chapels  for  Koman  Catholics  and  non- 
conformists. The  castle  of  York  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  present  site  was  selected,  accord- 
ing to*^  some  writers,  in  the  time  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  ;  but  the  fabric  of  that  date  having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  under 
Richard  III.  It  was  wholly  taken  down,  and 
the  existing  structure  erected  in  1701.  As  a 
building  designed  for  a  county  gaol  and  courts 
of  justice  for  the  county,  it  is  scarcely  equalled 
anywhere.  The  keep  of  the  old  building  still 
remains  entire.  In  the  left  wing  is  a  chapel. 
The  county-hall  is  a  magnificent  chamber,  150 
feet  in  length  and  45  in  breadth.  The  other 
buildings  are  the  mansion-house,  the  guild-hall, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  the 
kingdom,  the  theatre,  the  assembly-room,  con- 
cert-hall, subscription  library, Yorkshire  philoso- 
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phical  society,  which  possesses  a  fine  buildinji^  in 
Ihe  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  containing-  a 
lecture-room,  theatre,  Hbrary,  and  museum  :  the 
city  ^aol,  the  railway  stations,  the  county  hos- 
pital, the  York  lunatic  asylum,  the  Retreat,  an- 
other institution  for  the  insane,  managed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  cavalry  barracks,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop,  and  the  palace  of 
Bishopsthorpe,  the  cathedral  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Queen  Mary  in  1557,  which  is  under 
tlie  management  of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  the 
York  collegiate  school,  the  diocesan  training 
college  for  national  schoolmasters,  a  school  for 
the  blind,  an  eye  hifirmary,  a  penitentiary,  and 
a  variety  of  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, including  several  hospitals,  almshouses, 
and  asylums  for  aged  men  and  women,  maiden 
ladies  in  poor  circumstances,  widows,  and 
orphans.  There  are  also  several  markets  and 
baths,  with  a  large  swimming-bath  having  a 
superficial  area  ol'raore  than  an  acre  and  a  half 
Manf.  Gloves,  cast-iron  goods,  coaches  and  rail- 
way carriages,  glass,  combs,  linen  goods  and 
bed  ticking,  cordage,  soap,  leather,  and  whips. 
JPop.  40,433. — This  city  is  the  Eboracum  of  the 
Komans,  and  was  the  residence  of  Hadrian, 
^^everus,  Constantius  Chlorus,  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  some  other  Roman  emperors.  Seve- 
rus  died  here  in  212,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  on  Severs-hil!,  W.  of 
the  city.  Under  the  Saxons  it  was  first 
the  capital  of  Deira,  and  then  the  chief 
town  of  the  provinces  Bernicia  and  Deira  united 
under  the  name  of  Northumbria.  Jt  suffered 
greatly  by  its  opposition  to  William  the  Con- 
queror. Jn  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  it 
sided  with  the  king,  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently showed  great  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  James  II.  It  is  connected  by 
railway,  more  or  less  directly,  with  most  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.. 

Yorke  Peninsula,  a  tongue  of  land  in  South 
Australia,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Spencer  Gulf,  N.W.  Adelaide.  Ext.  100  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  17  miles. 
Cape  Spencer  is  at  its  S.  extremity. 

YoRKSiiiEE,  the  largest  county  of  England, 
bounded  E.  by  the  German  Ocean;  S.  by  the 
river  Humber,  which  separates  it  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  by  the  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Cheshire ;  \V.  by  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  and  N.  by  the  county  of  Durham. 
Area.  5983  square  miles,  Desc.  It  is  divided 
into  three  Ridings,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  distinguished  by  such  topographical  pecu- 
liarities as  entitle  each  of  them  to  a  separate 
description. — The  North  Riding  extends  from 
E.  to  W.  about  83  nriiles,  and  has  an  extreme 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  45  miles.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Tees,  which  separates 
it  from  the  county  of  Durham  ;  N.E.  and  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean;  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  East 
Riding,  the  Ainsty  or  Liberty  of  the  city  of  York, 
and  the  West  Riding;  and  W.  by  the  county  of 
Westmoreland.  Area.  2109  square  miles. 
Desc.  The  face  of  the  country,  frcm  Scar- 
borough northward,  is  bold  and  hilly,  the  cliffs 
along  the  coast  being  generally  from  60  to  150 
feet  liigh.  At  Stoupe  Brow,  about  10  miles  N. 
of  that  place,  they  are  said  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  893  feet.  Inland  from  these  crags  successive 
hills  range  one  above  another,  until  the  elevated 
and  dreary  tract  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  is 
reached,  which  occupies  a  space  of  about  30 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  by  15  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is 
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intersected  here  and  there  by  picturesque  and 
fertile  dales.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  district.  The  Vaie  of  York,  or  Valley  of 
the  Ouse,  with  some  irregularities  of  surface, 
slopes  southward  from  the  'J'ees  as  far  as  York, 
where  it  expands  into  a  plain  which  is  almost 
level  in  every  part.  Of  this  tract,  the  N.  part  is 
bounded  on  either  side  by  the  Moorlands, 
except  where  it  opens  into  Cleveland,  or  is 
divided  from  Ryedale  by  the  Howardian  Hills. 
Within  10  miles  of  York,  however,  it  expands 
into  a  wider  breadth,  extending  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Wolds  in  the  East  Riding,  and  to  the 
Humber  on  the  S.  The  Western  Moorlands 
form  a  part  of  the  long  range  of  mountains 
which  stretch  in  a  N.  direction  from  Stafford- 
shire to  Scotland.  These  being  chiefly  calca- 
reous, surpass  those  in  the  E,  part  of  the  riding 
in  point  of  fertility ;  and  various  rich  and  beau- 
tiful valleys  are  found  among  the  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  Among  these  the 
principal  is  Wensleydale,  a  tract  abounding  in 
fine  pasture-lands,  through  which  the  Ure  winds 
its  way  towards  its  junction  with  the  Swale, 
forming,  in  some  places,  beautiful  cascades. 
Next  to  Wensleydale  in  extent,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  it  in  fertility,  must  be  placed  Swale- 
dale  ;  though,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
being  much  narrower,  and  bounded  by  hills  of 
a  much  steeper  ascent,  it  is  considered  by  many 
to  possess  scenery  of  a  far  more  romantic  cha- 
racter. The  smaller  dales,  which  are  nume- 
rous, exhibit  the  same  general  appearances. 
Ricers.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  ^Jorth  Rid- 
ing are  the  Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Ouse,  the  Tees, 
aud  the  Derwent,  with  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries. Fro.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
grazing  country.  Minerals.  Of  the  difi'erent 
minerals  of  the  North  Riding,  the  alum-rock,  on 
the  E.  edge  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  the 
lead  in  the  district  of  Richmondshire,  are  the 
chief  A  mine  of  rine  copper  was-  formerly 
worked  in  this  part  cf  the  county.  Several 
parts  of  these  Moorlands  appear  also  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  iron-stone,  limestone,  and 
freestone,  211,109.   It  is  traversed  by  the 

Great  Northern  Railway,  and  the  lines  'from 
York  to  Whitby  and  Scarborough. — The  East 
Riding  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the 
little  river  Hertford,  and  the  Derwent,  which 
separate  it  from  the  North  Riding,  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Stamford-bridge.  An  irregular  line 
from  the  Derwent  to  the  Ouse,  commencing 
about  a  mile  from  that  place,  and  joining  the 
latter  river  a  little  below  York,  forms  the  re- 
mainder of  the  boundary  on  the  N.W.  between 
these  two  ridings.  From  that  point,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  \V.  and  S.W.  by  the  Ouse,  which 
divides  it  from  the  West  Riding ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  Humber;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  German 
Ocean.  Area.  1201  square  miles.  Desc.  This 
division,  though  far  less  conspicuously  marked 
by  the  bolder  features  of  nature  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  county,  contains  scenery  of  extreme 
picturesque  beauty  and  may-nificence,  especially 
where  the  sea  or  the  Humber  enters  into  the 
view.  It  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
three  different  districts  :  the  Wolds,  a  range  of 
chalky  hills  which  extend  from  N.  to  S.  through 
nearly  the  \vhole  of  the  riding;  and  the  two 
level  tracts  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  them 
respectively.  In  few  parts  of  England  has 
agriculture  been  conducted  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  or  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, than  in  this  riding  of  Yorkshire,  particu- 
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Jarly  upon  the  Wolds.  Jlivers.  The  Hull,  tlie 
Ousc,  and  the  Derwent.  Pro.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  all  the  ditl'crent  kinds  of  green  crops 
are  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  Wolds  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  ridiner.  Wool  is  supplied 
in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Riding  clothiers ; 
and  great  numbers  of  horses  are  purchased  at 
York  and  Howden  fairs  by  the  London  dealers. 
Top.  274,425.  Its  S.  extremity  is  traversed  by 
the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway, — The  West  Riding 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  North  Riding,  E.  by  the 
East  Riding  and  Lincolnshire,  S.  and  S.VV.  by 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Cheshire,  and 
W.  by  liancashire  and  Westmoreland.  Area. 
2669  square  miles.  Desc.  This  riding  may  be 
divided  into  three  extensive  districts,  varying 
from  a  level  and  marshy  tract  on  the  E.  to  a 
rough  and  mountainous  region  on  the  W.  The 
level  part,  of  unequal  breadth,extends  westward 
from  its  E.  side,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
to  within  three  or  four  miles  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Doncaster  to  Sherburn.  The 
district  in  the  centre  rises  gradually  into  hills, 
and  is  beautifully  diversified  ;  after  which,  pro- 
ceeding still  farther  in  a  W.  direction,  the 
surface  becomes  extremely  rugged  and  barren. 
Beyond  Sheffield,  black  moors,  running  to  the 
N.W.  unite  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Blackstone 
Edge,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire;  while  the 
western  part  of  Craven  presents  a  confused  heap 
of  rocks  and  mountains ;  among  which,  Penni- 
gant,  Ingleborough,  and  Wharnside  or  Whern- 
side,  stand  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Amidst 
these  dreary  regions,  however,  there  are  many 
romantic  valleys,  which  present  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  scenery :  the  greatest 
part  of  them  being  inclosed,  vvell  wooded,  and 
thickly  studded  with  flourishing  and  almost 
continuous  villages.  Rivers.  The  Wharfe,  Cal- 
der,  Ribble,  Aire,  and  Don.  Fro.  Wheat  is  the 
principal  crop,  and  timber  is  abundant.  Mine- 
rals. In  the  middle  and  W.  parts  of  the  West 
Riding  large  quantities  of  coal,  ironstone,  and 
lead  are  found,  with  vast  quarries  of  limestone. 
The  soil  in  this  extensive  district  includes 
almost  every  variety,  from  deep  strong  clay  and 
rich  loam  to  the  most  barren  species  of  peat 
earth.  Manf.  This  division  of  Yorkshire  may 
safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  world.  On  every  side 
the  raw  materials  abound ;  and  coals,  an  article 
of  indispensable  necessity,  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  These  manufactures,  carried  on  princi- 
pally at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  comprise  broad  and  narrow  cloths  of 
all  qualities,  shalloons,  calimancoes,  and  flannels, 
with  every  kind  of  woollen  goods.  From  Shef- 
field, cutlery  and  plated  goods  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  Knaresborough,  Keighly, 
Barnsley,  Rotherham,  and  Pontefraet  may  be 
named  as  manufacturing  places  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  West  Riding  is  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  railways,  and  the  whole  county  also 
contains  numerous  canals,  by  which  its  produce 
is  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Fop. 
1,530,007. 

YoKKTowN",  a  post-town  of  the  United  States, 
a  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  York  county,  Vir- 
ginia, situated  on  the  S.  side  of  York  river,  60 
miles  from  Richmond.  Fop.  Not  known,  but 
small.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  scene  of 
tlie  capture  of  Lord  Coniwallis  and  his 
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army  by  the  Americans,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1781. 

YouGHALL,  ya'-al,  a  scaport-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Blackwater  river,  which  forms  its  har- 
bour, 27  miles  N.E.  from  Cork,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  The  town  is  lor  the 
most  part  irregularly  built,  and  many  of  the 
houses  of  which  the  streets  are  composed,  are 
old  and  mean  in  appearance.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  some  parts,  in- 
cluding the  Clock  Gate,  still  remain.  It  con- 
tains a  custom-house,  a  fine  old  parish  church, 
which  once  formed  part  of  a  church  attached  ta 
a  monastery  built  in  the  15th  century  by  one  of 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
adorned  with  a  spire,  some  chapels  for  noncon- 
formists, a  prison,  barracks,  hospital,  schools, 
and  an  old  house  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  mayor  of 
the  town  in  1588,  which  is  preserved  nearly 
entire.  It  has  an  export  and  import  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  timber,  coals,  and  earthen- 
ware. Coarse  pottery  and  ropes  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  town,  which  also  possesses  some 
brick-works,  and  a  salmon-fishery.  Fop.  8378. 
— It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  Youghall  that 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  first  introduced  the  potato  to 
Ireland. 

Ypres,  eepr  (Flem.  Ypern,  i'-pern),  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  situated  on  the  Yperlee,  40  miles  S.W. 
from  Ghent.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  well-built  and  thriving  town,  though 
the  climate  is  somewhat  unhealthy,  owing  to 
the  swamps  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Its 
chief  structures  are  the  town-hall,  a  building  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  an  exchange,  a 
large  and  handsome  cathedral,  and  several 
churches,  which  contain  some  good  paintings. 
The  other  buildings  of  importance  are  the  cloth- 
hall,  the  hospitals,  the  barracks,  and  the  royal 
college  or  public  school. — Manf.  Linen  and 
cotton  goods,  lace,  thread,  and,  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, silk  fabrics.  Fop.  17,390.  The  term 
"diaper"  applied  to  some  kinds  of  table  linen 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  this 
town. 

Yeieix,  St.,  e-re-ai',^  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  situated  on  the 
Loire,  23  miles  S,  from  Limoges.  It  has  several 
churches  and  an  hospital,  Manf.  Linen 
goods,  druggets,  flannels,  hats,  leather,  and 
porcelain.    Fop.  7613, 

YssENGEAUX,  is'-sen-ffo,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  14  miles 
N,E,  from  Le  Puy.  Manf.  Lace  and  ribbons. 
Fop.  7971. 

YsTAD,  u{r)-stat',  a  town  of  Sweden,  situated 
on  the  Baltic,  at  the  S,  extremity  of  Sweden,  43 
miles  S,W,  from  Christianstadt,  It  has  two 
churches,  a  market-place,  town-house,  barracks, 
and  a  spacious  harbour.  Manf.  Woollen  fabrics, 
tobacco,  snufif,  chicory,  leather,  and  soap.  Fop. 
5422. 

Yuba,  yoo'-ha,  a  county  of  California,  U.S. 
Area.  Not  known.  Fop.  i^fiQQ.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Yucatan,  yuTc-a-tan',  the  most  E,  depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  Central  America,  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  the  mainland  of  the  isthmus, 
and  has  on  the  N.W.  the  waters  of  the  Mexican 
gulf,  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  E.,  Guatemala 
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and  Belize  on  the  S.  and  S,E.,  and  the  Mexican 
departments  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  on  the 
S.W.  It  is  connected  with  the  continent  on  the 
S.  by  an  isthmus  of  about  175  miles  in  breadth. 
Area.  About  50,000  square  miles.  Desc.  The 
surface  is  fertile  and  level,  but  deiicient  in 
regular  supplies  of  water.  Fro.  Corn,  maize,  in- 
dij^o,  cotton,  pepper,  sug^ar-cane,  and  dyewoods. 
Pop.  668,623.  Lat.  between  17^  50'  and  21° 
40'  N.  Lou.  between  87°  20'  and  91°  20'  W. 
—This  state  declared  itself  independent  of 
Mexico  in  1846;  but  ifc  subsequently  rejoined 
the  old  Mexican  Confederation,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  Mexican  Empire. 

YuEif-YANG,  yoo'-en-i)ar,g',  a  city  of  China  of 
the  first  rank,  situated  on  the  river  Han-Kiang-, 
in  the  province  of  Hoo-pe,  580  miles  S. W.  from 
Peking.    Lat.  32°  50'  N.   Lon.  111°  5'  E. 

Yu-HO,  yoo'-ho,  a  name  given  to  the  Grand  or 
Imperial  canal  of  China. 

Yunnan,  yun-nan',  the  most  S.W.  province  of 
China.  Area.  About  103,000  square  miles.  Fop. 
5,679,128.  It  is  traversed  by  the  headstreams 
of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Southern  Asia. 
Lat.  between  22°  and  28°  N.  Lon.  between 
93°  and  106°  20'  E. 

Yunnan,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
Lat.  25°  6'  N.    Lon.  103°  28'  E. 

Yung,  yoong,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  several 
Chinese  cities. 

YuN-HiNG,  yoon-hing',  2l  city  of  China  of  the 
first  rank,  in  the  province  of  Honan,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  a  river  called  Yuho,  260 
miles  N.  VV.  from  Nan-king. 

YuTTA,  yoot'-ta,  a  town  of  Palestine,  about  5 
miles  S.  from  Hebron.  It  is  supposed  the  city 
of  Juda  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Luke 
i,  39,  the  native  place  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Yyerdun,  e'-vair-dii{r)n,  a  neatly-buiit  town 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  jSTeufchatel,  IS  miles  N. 
fron>  Lausanne.  Fop.  3500.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  Pestalozzi  established  his  famous 
educational  institute  in  1805. 

YvETOT,  eev'-to',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  20  miles  N.W, 
from  Rouen.  Mavf.  Linen,  muslins,  druggets, 
dimities,  hats,  and  hosiery.   Fop,  9000. 
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\JPor  names  not  found  under  iliis  letter ^ 
see  the  letters  C  and  D.] 


Zaab,  or  ZiBAN,  zal,  a  district  of  Algeria,  in 
Africa,  lying  immediately  S.  of  the  province  of 
Constantine,  and  consisting  of  a  narrow  tract 
of  land  under  the  Atlas.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Jcddi  and  the  Mahana. 

Za.ant)AM,  or  Saaedam,  zan'-dam,  a  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  situ- 
ated on  the  Zaan,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Y, 
5  miles  N.VV.  from  Amsterdam.  It  consists 
properly  of  two  great  villages,  called  East  and 
West  Zaandam,  which  are  separated  by  the 
river.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  and  are  curiously  painted  on  the  outside. 
The  one  in  which  Peter  the  Great  resided  while 
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working  as  an  artisan  in  the  dockyard,  is  still 
preserved.  Fop.  11,968,  chiefly  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  and  fishing,  or  as  sailors.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  windmills  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zaandam,  which  are  employed  in  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  and  in  working  pumps  to 
drain  the  land. 

Zab,  Geeatee,  zab,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Kurdistan,  in  the  pachalic  of  Van,  which, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles,  joins  the  Zbazir,  and 
their  united  stream.s  fall  into  the  Tigris  about 
32  miles  below  Mosul.— Another,  the  liESSEi:, 
in  Kurdistan,  which  also  joins  the  Tigris  80 
miles  S.  below  Mosul. 

Zabbae,  zah'-har,  a  village  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  about  a  mile  S.E.  from  Valetta.  Fop. 
Not  known. 

Zablutoy,  za'-hloo-tof,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  province  of  Grodno,  Poland,  10 
miles  S.E.  from  Bialystock.    Fop.  2000. 

Zacapa,  za-lca-pa',  a  town  of  Central  America, 
in  Guatemala,  situated  on  the  Motagua,  85  miles 
N.E.  from  Guatemala.  Fop.  Estimated  at 
5000. 

Zacatecas,  za-Tca-tai'-has,  a  department  of 
Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Durango  and 
Nuevo  Leon,  on  the  E.  by  San  Luis  de  Potosi, 
on  the  S.E.  by  Guanaxuato,  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.W.  by  Talisco.  Area.  About  32,000  square 
miles.  Desc.  Mountainous  and  arid  in  the  N., 
with  a  cold  clinjate.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
having  three  extensive  veins  of  silver,  all  of 
which  afford  large  quantities  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  country  is  divided  into  cattle- 
breeding  estates,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled. 
The  S.  part  of  the  province,  called  Aguas  Cali- 
entes,  is  a  rich  and  productive  agricultural  dis- 
trict. Lat.  between  20^  30'  and  24°  50'  N. 
Loyi.  between  99°  50'  and  103°  30'  \V. 

Zacatecas,  the  capital  of  the  above  depart- 
ment, about  295  miles  N.W.  from  Mexico.  It 
is,  after  Guanaxuato,  the  most  celebrated 
mining-place  in  Mexico,  and  is  built  over  a  vein 
of  silver.  It  is  built  in  a  deep  passage  between 
high  hills,  some  of  which  are  crowned  with  edi- 
fices. The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It 
has  a  cathedral  in  the  principal  square,  which 
forms  the  market-place,  and  several  churches. 
Fop.  26,000. 

Zaeaeine,  or  Za-Phean,  Islands,  zaf'-ran,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  33  miles  S.IO.  from 
Melilia.    Lat.  35°  11'  N.    Lon.  2°  26'  W. 

Zageab,  or  Age  AM.    {See  Ageam.) 

Zaikany,  zi'-ka-ne,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  38  miles  from  Deva.  It  was  here 
that  Trajan  won  his  third  victory  over  Dece- 
balus,  a  part  of  whose  treasure  was  discovered, 
as  it  is  supposed,  in  1543. 

ZAiEE,  or  Congo,  zair,  a  large  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  On 
reaching  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  it  takes  a  S.W. 
direction,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6°  S., 
lon.  12°  20'  E.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1484,  and  explored  for  about  300  miles 
from  its  embouchure  by  Captain  Tuckey  in  1816. 
Length.  Not  known. 

Zaisa-N  Lake,  zai'-san,  a  lake  of  Chinese 
Turkistan,  in  Dzoongaria,  about  220  miles  S.E. 
from  Semipolatinsk.  Ext.  SO  miles  lonsr,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  Lai.  47°  30'  N. 
Lo7i.  84°  E. 

Zalamea,  tha-la-mai'-a,  two  towns  of  Spain, 
one  in  Estremadura,  in  the  province  of  Badajos, 
72  miles  S.E.  from  Badajoz,  aiid  the  other  in 
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Audalusia,  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  35  miles 
N.E.  from  Huelva.  Neither  has  a  population 
above  4000. 

Zalathjta,  za-lat'-na,  a  town'  of  Austria,  in 
Transylvania,  in  the  county  of  Karlsburg-,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Ompoly,  46  miles  S.W.  from 
Klausenberg-.  There  are  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  its  vicinity.   Poj3.  4000. 

Zaleszcztki,  za'-lesh-che-Jce,  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Galicia,  situated  on  the  Dniester,  63 
miles  S.  from  Tarnopol.   Fop.  5000. 

Zambesi,  or  Leeambye,  zam-he'-ze,  a  large 
river  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  falls  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths.  Lat.  1S°  S. 
Lon.  37°  E.  The  greater  part  of  its  course  has 
been  traced  by  the  African  traveller  Livingstone. 
Length.  Not  known. 

Zamoea,  tha-mo'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  N .  bank  of  the  Douro,  39  miles 
IsT.  from  Salamanca.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  gloomy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  which  they  are  composed  are  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  It  contains  an  old  but 
handsome  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  court- 
house, bishop's  palace,  hospitals,  and  barracks. 
It  also  possesses  a  gymnasium  or  high  school,  to 
which  a  library  and  museum  is  attached.  ATauf. 
Serges,  linen,  gunpowder,  and  leather.  JPop, 
9926. 

Zamoba,  a  w^ell-built  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Mechoacan,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Grands,  76  miles  X.W.  from  Morelia  or  Yalla- 
dolid.  It  extends  over  an  area  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  X.  to  S.,  and  somewhat  less  from  E. 
to  W.    Fop.  About  6000. 

Zamoea,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  province 
of  Assuay,  situated  on  the  river  Zaraora,  about 
240  miles  S.  from  Quito.    Fop.  Unascertained. 

Zamosa,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  which  falls  into 
the  Amazon. 

ZAiiosc,  or  Zauosz,  za-mosh',  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Lubhn,  50miles  S.E.  from  Lublin.  It 
contains  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  several  churches, 
a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium  or  high  school, 
and  a  theatre.  Fop.  5000.  This  place  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  long  been  considered  a  military 
station  of  importance.  In  1656  it  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  the  Swedes;  in  1715  it 
was  surprised  by  the  Saxons ;  and  in  the  civil 
contests*  of  1771  the  Poles  were  defeated  in  its 
vicinity  by  the  Russians.  In  1812  it  was  one  of 
the  few  towns  in  which  the  French  left  a 
garrison,  after  their  retreat  from  Russia.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Zamoyski  family,  who  still  possess  a  magni- 
iieent  residence  within  the  walls. 

Zanesville,  zains'-vil,  a  post-town  and  capi- 
tal of  Muskingum»county,  Ohio,  U.S.,  situated 
on  the  Muskingum,  which  is  crossed  here  by 
two  bridges,  50  miles  E.  from  Columbuf].  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  market-house, 
an  atheuEeum  to  which  ahbrary  is  attached,  ancl 
several  schools.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  cast-iron  and  brass  goods,  paper,  oil, 
and  glass.   Fop,  9229. 

Zaxguebae,  zang-gai-lar' t  a  term  which 
signifies  literally  the  country  of  the  Blacks," 
and  is  vaguely  applied  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  betvreen  jilozambique 
on  the  S.,  o^d  the  Ajan  and  the  country  of  the 
Somauli  on  the  N.  The  interior  is  entirely 
unknown,  as  well  as  its  limits  towards  the  W. 
It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  some  of 
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which  are  under  native  princes,  while  the  rest 
are  tributary  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  The 
heat  on  the  coast  is  excessive,  and  the  climate 
unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Exp.  Rice,  sugar, 
ivory,  gums,  and  fish.  Imp.  Dates  and  manu- 
factured goods.— In  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries 
the  Portuguese  had  many  settlements  on  this 
coast. 

Zaxte,  zanf, or  zan'-te,  the  ancient  Zacynthus, 
an  island  of  the  ]\Iediterranean,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  until  1863,  when 
that  power  ceded  them  to  Greece.  It  is  situated 
about  10  miles  S.  Irom  Cephalonia,  end  about 
the  same  distance  S.W.  from  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Morea.  JExt.  22  miles  long,  and  IVom  6  to 
11  broad.  Area.  156  square  miles.  Desc.  In 
its  general  aspect  it  is  the  finest  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  presentmg,  when  view^ed  from  the  fort 
above  the  town  of  Zante,  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  vales  and  eminences,  richly  cultivated  and 
covered  with  hamlets  or  villages,  embosomed  in 
olive  plantations.  Fivers.  Xone,  properly  so 
called.  Climate.  Extremely  hot  in  summer,  but 
not  unhealthy.  Like  the  neighbouring  islands, 
it  is  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
Fro.  Currants,  olives,  and  other  fruits  that 
thrive  in  a  warm  latitude.  Cotton  is  grown,  and 
silkworms  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  silk  they 
yield,  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  pasturage  is  very 
scanty,  in  consequence  of  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer. Goats  are  the  only  live  stock.  Bitumen 
is  procured  from  pits  in  the  S.,  and  salt  is  made, 
principally  for  home  use.  Fop.  40,000.  Lat. 
37^  56'  N.  Lon.  20^  41'  E.— This  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  October,  1S09. 

Zanie,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  island, 
is  situated  on  its  E.  coast,  about  25  miles  N.W. 
from  Cape  Katakolo  in  the  Morea.  It  stands 
in  a  pleasant  position  at  the  head  of  a  sm.all  bay. 
In  its  appearance  it  resembles  an  Italian  town. 
The  principal  street,  which  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  is  broad  and  handsome;  it  is 
composed  of  well-built  houses,  some  of  which 
are  supported  by  colonnades,  while  others  are 
provided  with  piazzas,  which,  in  a  sultry  climate, 
are  of  incalculable  benefit.  The  market-place, 
situated  near  the  sea,  is  spacious  and  v/ell  laid 
out.  The  houses  are  built,  partly  of  brick  and 
partly  of  wood;  but,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes,  they  seldom  exceed  one  or  two 
stories  in  height.  Of  the  churches,  several  are 
w'ell  built,  but  none  are  possessed  of  any  great 
architectural  beauty.  The  other  public  build- 
ings of  importance  are  the  arsenal,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  theatre.  The  harbour  is  capa- 
cious. The  environs  of  Zante  are  extremely 
pleasant  and  picturesque.  It  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  repubhc,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
Fop.  20,000.  In  October,  1841,  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

ZAifziBAE,  zan'-ze-har,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ext.  About 
50  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  Besc. 
The  town  of  this  name,  situated  on  the  AV.  coast 
of  the  island,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat's  possessions,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Arabia  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces spices  and  sugar .  Manf.  Inferior  cotton 
goods  and  trinkets.  Fop.  Estimated  at  300.000. 
Lat.  of  town,  6°  10'  S.  Lon.  39^  10'  E.  Fop. 
of  town,  about  60,000. 

Zaka,  za'-rQy  a  town  of  Austria,  the  capital  of 
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Dalmatia,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic, 128  miles  S.E.  from  Trieste.  It  stands  on 
a  point  of  land  which  rmis  out  into  the  sea,  and 
forms  an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  containing 
a  whole  fleet.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
IDOsscsscs  several  handsome  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  arc  the  cathedral  and  the  churches.  It 
also  contains  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools,  a 
naval  and  military  arsenal,  a  seminary  for  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  a  museum,  several  government 
offices,  and  the  principal  law  courts  of  the  pro- 
vince. Manf.  Chiefly  rosoglio,  which  is  exported, 
with  anchovies  and  fruit.    -Po^j.  8350. 

Zaragoza.    {See  Saragossa.) 

Zakaisk.    {See  Saeaisk.) 

Zaeevo-kokschaisk,  za-rai'-vo-kok-shaisk\  a 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  situated  on  the  Kok- 
saga,  in  the  srovcrnment  of  Viatka,  140  miles 
S.W.  from  Viatka.    Pop.  5000. 

Zaruma,  za-ru-ma,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
department  of  Assuay,  situated  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Andes,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Loxa.  There 
were  several  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  but  they  arc  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
town  has  greatly  declined  m  consequence  of  this. 
Fop.  6000. 

Zaslav,  zas'-laf,  a  town  of  Russia  m  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  situated  on  the 
Goryn,  80  miles  W.  from  Sitsmir.  Fop.  8200, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews. 

Zbarasz,  zha'-rash,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Tarnopol.  It  has 
three  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
an  ancient  castle.   Fop.  5642. 

Zea,  ze'-a,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipela- 
go, belonging  to  the  Cyclades,  16  miles  E.  from 
Cape  Colonna,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  provmce 
of  Attica,  in  Greece.  Fro.  Wine,  fruit,  barley, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Fop.  5000.  Lat.  37°  48'  N. 
Lon.  24°  21'  E.— This  is  the  Coos  of  the  ancients. 

Zealand,  ze'-land  (Dutch,  Ze eland,  zaV- 
lant),  a  province  of  Holland,  which  comprises 
the  ancient  county  of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  N. 
by  the  province  of  South  Holland,  E.  by  North 
Brabant,  and  S.  by  Belgium.  Area.  673  square 
miles.  Besc.  The  chief  part  of  this  province 
consists  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ; 
viz.,  Schouwen,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  Walcheren, 
North  and  South  Beveland,  and  Wolfersdyk. 
The  continental  part  is  merely  a  strip  lying 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Honde  or  West 
Scheldt.  The  surface  is  level  throughout,  and 
lies  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
country  from  storms  by  large  dykes,  which  run 
along  the  coast  and  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
are  kept  up  at  great  labour  and  expense.  Diffe- 
rent parts  of  this  province  have  been  at  times 
exposed  to  heavy  calamities,  from  the  sea  break- 
ing over  the  dykes  in  storms  at  high  tides,  par- 
ticularly in  1302,  1309,  1522,  1532,  and  1548.  In 
these  catastrophes  whole  towns  and  districts 
were  submerged  and  abandoned.  Fro.  The  soil 
being  a  rich  black  mould,  yields  excellent  pas- 
turage, and  such  crops  as  madder,  flax,  and  cole- 
seed, which  require  a  very  heavy  soil.  Wheat 
is  raised  chiefly  in  South  Beveland.  The  other 
products  are  cattle  which  are  fed  on  the  flnc 
pasture  lands  and  exported,  sheep,  horses,  peas 
and  beans,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  turnips.  3£anf. 
AVooUen  fabrics,  spirits,  beer,  salt,  and  tiles. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  large  quantities  of  corn,  madder,  flax, 
salt  meat,  linen  yarn,  rape-seed,  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported. Fop.  About  172,249.— During  the  French 
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empire  under  Napoleon  I.,  this  province  formed 
the  department  Bouches  d'Escaut.  (*S'ee  Hol- 
land.) 

Zealand,  or  Seeland,  the  largest  of  the 
Danish  islands,  is  situated  between  the  Kattegat 
and  the  Baltic,  and  is  separated  from  Sweden  by 
the  Sound,  and  from  Funen  by  the  arm  of  the 
sea  called  the  Great  Belt.  Area,  with  several 
adjacent  small  islands,  2835  square  miles.  Desc. 
Level  in  some  parts  and  undulating  in  others, 
and  in'tersected  by  several  canals.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  rearing  and  feed- 
ing cattle.  It  is,  however,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Denmark.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  gloves,  cordage, 
leather,  iron  goods,  earthenware,  soap,  hats,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  many  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  on  its  E.  side. 
Fop.  About  512,000.  Lat.  between  54°  57'  and 
56°  8'  N.   Lon.  between  10°  55'  and  12°  37'  E. 

Zealand,  New,  the  collective  name  of  three 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  first  dis- 
covered by  Tasman,  and  now  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain,  about  1200  miles  S.E. 
from  Australia.  Ext.  The  entire  length  of  the 
group  is  about  1200  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The 
greatest  breadth  across  North  Island  or  New 
Ulster  from  Table  Cape  on  the  E.  to  Albatross 
Point  on  the  W.  is  about  205  miles,  but  the 
mean  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  100  miles. 
Area.  Supposed  to  be  about  70,000,000  square 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  109,350  square  miles. 
Besc.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  undu- 
lating or  mountainous,  the  hills  rising  with  a 
varied  ascent,  from  inconsiderable  eminences  to 
lofty  mountains,  attaining,  in  Tongariro,  an 
active  volcano  in  the  middle  of  North  Island,  a 
height  of  6200  feet.  Mount  Egmont,  an  extinct 
cone,  also  in  North  Island,  has  an  elevation  of 
8840  feet;  but  these  are  eclipsed  by  Mount 
Cook,  in  Middle  Island,  or  New  Munster, 
which  is  said  to  attain  the  height  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  island,  if  we  except  a  few  spots  on 
the  western  side,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  On  the  table-lands,  and 
along  the  coasts,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
well  wooded,  and  the  harbours  are  good  and 
numerous.  Springs,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  also 
abundant.  Climate.  Healthy :  snow  rarely  falls, 
but  gales  and  heavy  rains  are  frequent ;  there 
is,  however,  no  rainy  season.  Fro.  The  Fhor- 
mium  tenax,  or  wild  flax,  enormous  ferns,  the 
roots  of  which  are  fit  for  food,  the  sweet  potato, 
the  kauri-tree,  and  various  timber  trees,  with  a 
long  list  of  shrubs,  plants,  and  evergreens  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  are  the  principal  native  vege- 
table products ;  but  abundaift  crops  of  wheat,  and 
other  grains  and  vegetables,  introduced  by  the 
colonists,  are  raised,  and  the  extensive  grazing- 
grounds  supply  pasture  throughout  the  year. 
Zoology.  The  animal  kingdom  includes  but  few 
species,  and  the  quadrupeds,  in  particular, 
are  very  scarce.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  possess  both  a  melodious  voice  and  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Bones  of  a  gigantic  bird, 
to  which  the  name  of  Dinornis  has  been  given, 
have  been  found  in  the  alluvial  soil.  Around 
the  coast  there  is  a  remarkable  abundance  of 
fish.  Every  creek  swarms  with  different  kinds 
of  fish,  crayfish,  cockles,  and  rock  oysters, 
which  not  only  afford  wholesome  food,  but  are 
quite  as  delicious  as  those  of  Europe.  Fop. 
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125,813,  exclusive  of  the  Maoris  or  natives. 
Lat.  between  31.°  12'  and  47°  20'  S.  Lon.  be- 
tween 166°  and  178°  30'  E— When  Captain 
Cook  first  visited  this  island  in  1769,  he  lound 
the  inhabitants  nothing  more  than  canni- 
bals, but  very  susceptible  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. For  many  years  afterwards  it  became  the 
resort  of  whaling- vessels ;  but,  in  1814,  the  first 
missionary  settlers  were  established  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the  N,  part  of 
North  Island,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  well 
known  for  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  this 
enterprise,  and  for  the  skill  with  vv^hich  he  con- 
ducted it.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered  ; 
but  the  new  settlers  continued  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  disposition  of 
the  New  Zealanders.  The  settlements  were 
again  visited  in  1819  by  Mr,  Marsden,  v/hen  a 
tract  of  land,  consisting  of  13,000  acres,  was 
purchased  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were  settled  on  it.  He  also  undertook 
a  journey  across  the  island,  on  which  he  dis- 
covered a  large  river,  making  its  way,  with  its 
tributary  streams,  into  the  sea  on  the  opposite 
shore.  This  river  he  named  Gambler.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  and  encouraging  the 
missionaries.  In  1840  it  became  a  British 
colony,  and,  since  that  period,  emigration  under 
a  regular  system  has  advanced.  In  1844  an  in- 
surrection among  the  natives  occurred :  but 
from  that  period  till  1860  they  remained  tran- 
quil. In  that  year  another  insurrection  oc- 
curred, and  assumed  some  of  the  features  of 
a  regular  war,  but  it  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  British  in  the  following  year.  Measures 
were  then  taken  by  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1861,  to 
induce  the  Maoris  to  resume  their  allegiance  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  to  abandon  the  wild  project 
of  setting  up  a  native  king,  and  it  was  imagined 
that  the  work  of  pacification  had  been  effec- 
tually carried  out,  when  the  natives  of  Taranaki 
or  New  Plymouth,  in  North  Island,  again  broke 
into  open  rebellion  in  May,  1863,  commencing 
hostilities  by  the  murder  of  two  officers  and 
six  soldiers  of  the  59th  regiment  while  proceed- 
ing on  escort  duty  along  the  Taraimaka  road. 
This  was  followed,  in  July,  by  the  murder  of 
some  colonists,  and  the  colonial  government, 
finding  that  a  conspiracy  of  a  formidable 
character  had  been  made  by  the  Maoris  with 
the  view  of  expelling  the  British  troops  and 
settlers  from  the  island,  or  rather  to  bring 
about  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  British  resi- 
dents, immediately  took  energetic  measures  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  and  sent  General  Cameron 
against  those  in  revolt  with  all  the  troops  and 
volunteers  that  could  bo  placed  at  his  com- 
mand, who  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  the 
Waikato  tribe,  who  had  sprung  to  arms  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  the  soldiers  in 
Taranaki,  and  drove  them  from  the  positions  in 
which  they  had  intrenched  themselves  with 
considerable  loss. 

Zebid,  ze-bid',  a  fortified  city  of  Arabia,  once 
the  capital  of  Yemen,  situated  on  the  river 
Zebid,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Mocha.  It  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  of  much 
commercial  importance.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  its 
river,  it  has  lately  fallen  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  possesses  an  active  trade  in 
coffee.  Pop.  7000,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of 
600.— The  EivER  has  a  length  of  80  miles, 
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and  enters  the  Red  Sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Jebel  Zugur. 

Zkbu,  ze-hu',  or  thai-hu',  one  of  the  Philip- 
phie  Islands,  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  lying 
between  the  islands  of  Negros  and  Bojol.  Ext. 
138  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  20 
miles.  Its  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and 
has  a  fort,  a  hospital,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a 
cathedral.  Po/;.  8805. — Magalhacns  or  INIagel- 
lan  was  killed  here  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
natives  in  1521. 

Zedenick,  zed'-e-nik,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the 
Havel,  30  miles  N.  from  Berlin.    Pop.  3000. 

Zeitun,  ZEiTOUif,  or  Zeituni,  zai-foon',  a 
town  of  Northern  Greece,  in  the  province  of 
Phthistis,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitun,  43  miles  N.E.  from  Epakto  or  Lepanto. 
It  is  an  open  town,  defended  by  a  castle  on  an 
eminence  above  it,  and  has  an  export  trade  in 
silk,  cotton,  and  corn.    Pop.  About  4500. 

Zeitujs",  a  district  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Pars.   It  is  both  fertile  and  populous. 

ZEiTUJf,  Gulf  of,  ze'-toon,  an  inlet  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Greece,  communicating  with  the 
channel  of  Talanta  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
the  iEgean  Sea  on  the  other,  by  the  channel  of 
Trikeri. 

Zeitz,  zitze,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  White  Elster,  23  miles 
S.W.  from  Leipsic.  Manf.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  ribbons,  beer,  spirits,  leather, 
and  earthenware.    Pop.  11,100. 

Zelaya,  or  Celaya,  ze-li'-a,  a  town  of  Mexi- 
co, in  the  provhice  of  Guanaxuato,  116  miles 
N.W.  from  Mexico.  Its  contents  are  rich  in 
works  of  art,  and  it  possesses  a  fine  cathedral 
and  other  handsome  public  buildings.  Manf, 
Cotton  goods  and  saddlery.   Pop.  14,000. 

Zell.    {See  Celle.) 

Zell,  tsel,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Swit- 
zerland, neither  with  a  population  above  1500. 
— Also  the  name  of  a  lake  v/hich  forms  the  W. 
arm  of  Lake  Constance,  and  lies  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Thurgau  and  the  S.  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Its  shores  are  undu- 
lating and  fertile.  Ext.  12  miles  long  and  4 
broad.  This  lake  is  sometimes  called  the  Zeller- 
see  and  Unter-see. 

Zellerfeld,  tsel'-ler-felt,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hanover,  in  the  Upper  Ilartz,  47  miles 
S.E.  from  Hanover,  and  opposite  Clausthal,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zellerbach.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  rich 
mines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
4546. 

Zempliist,  zem-plin,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  the  chief  town  of  a  county  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Saros,  29  miles 
N.E.  from  Tokay.  The  town  has  a  large  trade 
in  wine  produced  in  the  surrounding  district. 
Pop.  Not  known. 

Zengg,  or  Segna,  zeng,  a  town  of  Austria,  on 
the  coast  of  Croatia,  32  miles  S.E.  from  Fiume. 
Manf.  Woollen  goods  and  linen.  Pop, 
3500, 

Zi-NJAN",  zen-jan',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  130  miles  N.E.  from 
Hamadan.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  contains 
a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  some  good  bazaars. 
ILanf.  Carpets,  arms,  lead,  and  gmipowder. 
Pop.  About  15,000. 

Zenta,  or  Szenta,  zen'-ta,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Theiss,  24 
miles  S.  from  Szegedin.  Pop,  15,000.— The 
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Turks  were  signally  defeated  here  by  Prince 
Eugene  in  1697. 

Zer-Afshan,  or  Kohik,  zer-of-slian' ,  a  river 
of  Independent  Tartary  or  Turkistaii,  in  Bok- 
hara, which  rises  to  the  E.  of  Samarcand,  and, 
after  a  course  of  400  miles,  enters  Lake  Dengiz. 

Zerba.    {See  Jeeba.) 

Zerbst,  tserpat,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  situated  on  the  river 
Nuthe,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Dessau.  It  contains 
a  ducal  palace,  three  churches,  a  hospital,  a 
town-hall,  a  gaol,  and  a  gymnasium  called  the 
Franciscan.  Manf.  Jewellery,  tobacco,  woollen 
goods,  earthenware,  and  beer.   Fop.  10,4S9. 

Zernagoea,  or  Czernagoea,  zer-na-go'-ra, 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  Montenegro,  having 
the  same  signification  as  the  latter  appellation, 
Which  means  "  Black  Mountain."    {See  Monte- 

KEGEO.) 

Zetland  Islands,  Scotland.    {See  Shet- 

lAND.) 

Zeuleneoda,  isoi-len-ro'-da,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  principality  of  Reuss  Greitz,  situated 
on  an  eminence  10  miles  W.  from  Greitz.  Manf. 
Woollen  goods,  hosiery,  beer,  and  tiles.  Fop. 
4881. 

Zielenzieg,  tse'-len-izeeg,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  22  miles  N.E, 
from  Erankfort-on-the-Oder.  Manf.  Linen 
goods,  hosiery,  hats,  leather,  and  gloves.  Fop. 
4500. 

ZiENG  Mai,  or  Zaen  Mae,  zeeng-ma'-e,  the 
chief  town  of  the  central  division  of  the  country 
of  the  Laos,  a  state  of  S.E.  Asia,  tributary  to 
Siam,  Its  exact  position  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  not  known. 

ZiEEiK-SEE,;je'-r?A:-se,  a  fortified  tov/n  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Zealand,  situated  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Schouwen,  31  miles 
S.W.  from  Rotterdam.  Its  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
churches.    Fop.  7106. 

Zilleh,  zil'-la,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
the  pachalic  of  Sivas,  16  miles  S.W.  fromTokat. 
It  has  a  fortress  and  several  khans  or  inns. 
Manf  Coarse  cotton  cloths ;  an  annual  fair  is 
held  in  the  town,  which  is  attended  by  about 
50,000  persons  from  the  chief  commercial  towns 
of  Turkey  in  Asia, 

ZiNDEE,  zin-der'^  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Bornou,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  260  miles  N.E.  from  Sokatoo.  Fop. 
10,000. 

ZiTTAU,  tsit'-fou,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxo- 
ny, in  the  circle  of  Bautzen,  situated  on  the 
Mandau,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Bautzen^  it  is  v.  oil 
built,  and  contains  eight  churches,  a  town- 
house,  a  large  public  library,  a  workhouse,  an 
orphan-house,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  and 
several  schools.  Manf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  paper,  and  earthenware.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  linen  manufacture  in 
Saxony.   Fop.  10,000. 

Ziz,  ziz,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  Morocco,  which 
rises  in  the  S.  slope  of  the  Atlas  chain,  and, 
after  a  course  of  200  miles,  loses  itself  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Zloczow,  zlot'-sou,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia,  38  miles  E.  from  Lemberg.  Manf.  Canvas. 
Fop.  4000. 

Znatm,  or  Znaimt,  tsna'4m,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Thaya,  34  miles  S.W.  from 
Brunn.  It  contains  some  good  public  edifices, 
among  v/hich  may  be  named  the  Carthusian 
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monastery,  the  abbey  of  Luka,  the  castle,  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  hospital,  the  theatre,  an  old  round  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  town-hall,  or 
council-house.  Manf  Woollen  goods,  earthen- 
ware, tobacco,  and  mustard.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated in  its  vicinity.  Fop.  5010.— A  conflict 
took  place  here  in  1809,  between  the  Austrian s 
and  the  Erench. 

Zoagli,  dzo'-al-ye,  a  parish  and  market-town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  3  miles  N.W, 
from  Chiavari.   Fop.  4000. 

Zolkiew,  zhol'-ku,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia,  16  miles  N.from  Lemberg.  Ma)f.  Coarse 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and  porcelain. 
Fop.  4000. 

Zollveeein,  isol'-fer-ine,  "toll-union,"  the 
name  of  the  confederation  of  German  States, 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Prussian  Com- 
mercial Union.  It  was  renewed  in  1841,  and 
was  to  have  ended  at  the  close  of  1853;  but,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  German  diet  held  in  that  year, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  commercial  league  should 
be  continued  until  December  31,  1865. 

ZoMBOE,  zom-hor'.^  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  palatinate  of  Bacs,  60  miles  S.W. 
from  Szegedin.  It  stands  near  the  Franzens  or 
Erancis  canal,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  Danube,  Manf.  Silk  goods :  the  town  also 
possesses  a  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Fop. 
22,000. 

ZoppiNGEN,  or  ZoFiNGEN,  zof'-ing-en,  an 
ancient  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  situated  near  the  river  Aar,  9  miles 
S.W.  from  Aargau.  Its  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  parish  church  and  town-house.  Manf. 
Cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics.   Fop.  32C0. 

ZscHOPPAU,  shop-pou',  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Zwickau,  situated  on  the  Zschoppau, 
25  miles  E.  from  Zwickau.  Manf.  Woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  beer,  and  porcelain. 
Fop.  6300. 

ZucKMANTEL,  tsoolc-man' -tel,  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Silesia,  31  miles  N.W.  from  Troppau. 
Manf.  Cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  and 
scythe  blades.   Fop.  4200. 

Ztjeea,  tJioo-ai'-ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  18  miles  N. 
from  Saragossa.   Fop.  1500. 

Zug,  tsoog,  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Zurich,  on  the  W.  by  Lucerne  and 
Aargau,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  Schwyz. 
Area.  85  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
but  fertile,  containing  extensive  orchards,  and 
line  nioadows  and  pasture  lands.  The  highest 
summit  is  the  Kaiserstock,  which  is  8258  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rivers.  The  Reuss 
and  the  Sihl.  Lalces.  The  Zug  and  the  Egeri. 
Fro.  Grapes,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  feeding  and  rearing  cattle.  Manf.  Silk, 
paper,  cotton  goods,  and  leather.  Fop.  19,608. 
—This  canton  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  in 
1352,  and  now  holds  the  eighth  place  in  the 
Confederacy. 

Zug,  tte  chief  town  of  the  preceding  canton, 
is  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Zug,  19  miles 
S.  from  Zurich.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  contains  two  churches,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
gymnasium,  Manf  Paper,  kirschwasser,  cider, 
and  dried  fruits.    Fop.  3854. 

Zug,  Lake  oe,  a  lake  situated  in  the  S.W.  of 
the  canton  of  the  same  name.  It  receives  the 
Lorze,  which  enters  it  from  Lake  Egeri,  on  the 
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N.  Ext.  9  miles  long",  with  an  average  breadth 
of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Zuider  Zee,  zi'-der  ze,  (Dutch,  zoi'-der-zai),  a 
gulf  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  enters  Holland 
on  the  N.,  having  Utrecht  and  Gelderland  on 
the  S.,  the  province  of  North  Holland  on  the  W., 
and  Overyssel  and  Friesland  on  the  E.  Exf;.  45 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  35.  Its  fisheries 
are  important.  It  was  formerly  a  lake  bordered 
by  swampy  marshes,  but,  by  an  inundation  in 
1282,  it  was  united  to  the  German  Ocean. 

ZuLiA,  zoo'-le-a,  a  department  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela,  S.  America,  having  on  the  E.  the 
departments  Apure  and  Caracas,  on  the  S.  and 
W.  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  on  the  N. 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  comprises  the  provinces 
of  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Truxillo,  and  Merida. 
Area.  90,000  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  and  feeding  cattle. 
Fop.  154,000.  Lai.  between  7°  and  l^P  25'  N. 
Lon.  between  68°  and  7S°  W. 

ZuLLiCHAu,  tsooV -le-Tcou,  an  inland  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated on  the  Oder,  43  miles  S.E.  from  Frankfort. 
Manf.  Woollen  and  linen  goods,  starch,  vine- 
gar, and  leather.   Pop.  5000, 

Zurich,  zoo'-riTc,  a  canton  in  the  N.  of  Swit- 
zerland, having  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall  on  the  E,, 
Aargau  on  the  W.,  Schwyz  and  Zug  on  the  S., 
and  Schafihausen  on  the  N.  Area.  685  square 
miles.  Besc.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  but  the 
peasants  are  industrious  and  cultivate  the  ground 
with  great  assiduity.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
canton  is  pleasing,  though  it  is  devoid  of  that  bold 
and  magnificent  scenery  which  marks  the  inte- 
rior and  S.  of  Switzerland.  The  hills,  which  do 
not  rise  above  the  height  of  3200  feet,  are  sepa- 
rated by  beautiful  valleys  and  lakes.  Rich  pas- 
tures and  extensive  orchards  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Mivers,  The  Rhine,  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  Limmat, 
Sihl,  and  Reuss.  Lakes.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Lake  Zurich,  and  several  smaller  lakes.  Fro. 
•Corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
and  a  few  sheep  are  fed  on  the  pasture  lands. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs.  Manf.  Zurich 
is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  Cotton  fabrics,  silk  and  ribbon, 
are  made  in  great  quantities  and  exported.  Fop. 
266,265,  chiefly  Calvinists. — This  canton  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  Its 
territory  was  the  scene  of  important  military 
operations  in  1793  and  1799. 

Zurich,  the  capital  of  the  above  canton, 
stands  on  the  river  Limmat,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  inclosed 
by  hills,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Bern,  the  town 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Limmat, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, and  a  moat.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  old,  though  picturesque  in 
appearance.  It  contains  a  fine  old  cathedral, 
two  churches,  one  of  which  has  a  clock  of  great 
size,  a  town-house,  orphan  asylum,  public  library, 
casino,  and  arsenal.  The  scenery  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  agreeable  promenades  in 
and  around  the  town.  Its  university  was  estab- 
lished in  1832;  and  it  has  a  gymnasium  and 
other  educational  establishments,  several  chari- 
table institutions,  including  some  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  many  learned  societies. 
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Manf.  Important:  consisting  of  silks,  cotton 
fabrics,  and  ribbons;  the  town  also  contains 
some  dye-works  and  tan-yards.  Fop.  10,758. — 
Gcsncr,  Lavater,  and  Pestalozzi  were  born  here. 
The  Swiss  defeated  the  Austrians  near  the  town 
in  1443,  and  in  1799  the  French  defeated  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  before  it.  In  1859  a 
treaty  between  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia 
was  signed  here,  and  Lombardy  sold  by  Austria 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  £10,000^000. 

Zurich,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  extending  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  but  partly,  also,  between  the  can- 
tons of  Schwyz  and  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  by  the  strait  at  Rapper- 
sehwyljWhich  is  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
the  breadth  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  JExt.  33  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  lake,  without 
rivalling  the  lakes  of  Geneva  or  Lucerne  in  sub- 
limity of  scenery,  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  populous  and 
well  cultivated  country,  while  the  views  on  its 
banks  are  marked  by  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  clothed  with  woods  and  vineyards. 
Fish  are  very  plentiful  in  this  lake,  which  re- 
ceives the  Linth  and  is  traversed  by  steam- 
boats. 

ZuTPHEir,  zoot'-fen,  an  inland  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  situated  on  the 
Ysscl,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Beukel,  which 
fills  the  ditches  and  flows  through  the  town,  16 
miles  N.E.  from  Arnheim.  It  is  fortified,  and 
rendered  peculiarly  strong  by  its  situation, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  drained  fens.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  the  Gravenhof,  or  Pa- 
lace of  the  Counts  of  Gelderland ;  a  town-hall, 
gaol,  barracks,  and  several  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  Manf  Cotton,  glue, 
paper,  and  tanneries.  Fop.  13,973.— It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  was 
taken  by  Don  Frederick  of  Toledo  in  1572,  by 
Prince  Maurice  in  1591,  and  by  the  French 
in  1672.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Zut- 
phen  in  1591. 

Zui'DER  Zee.    (aS'^^  Zuider  Zee.) 

ZvoRNiK,  zvor'-nik,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu 
rope,  in  Bosnia,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drin,  78  miles  S.W.  from  Belgrade. 
It  contains  some  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  besides  some  mosques.  Fop.  10,000. 

ZwARTE  BERa,  zwart  hairg,  a  mountain 
range  in  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,'  divided  by  the 
Gamka  river  into  the  Great  and  Little  Zwarte 
Berg.  In  some  parts  of  the  range,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  4'000  feet. 

ZwEiBRUCKEN,  svi-broo-Jceii,  (Fr.  Deux- 
PoNTS,  doo  pon),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  thepala- 
tinate,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Erl- 
bach  and  Landau,  49  miles  S.W.  from  Spires. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  contains  three 
churches,  one  of  which  was  formerly  the  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Zweibriieken ;  a  hospital,  an 
orphan-asylum,  a  gymnasium,  and  some  schools. 
Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery, 
leather,  and  tobacco.   Fop.  7500. 

Zwellendam,  zioel'-len-dam,  a  W.  district  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Cape  Colony;  bounded  N.  by  Worcester,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Little  Zw^arte  Berg, 
or  Black  Mountains,  S.W.  by  Caledon,  E.  by 
George,  and  S.  by  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area. 
About  7630  square  miles.  Besc.  Mountainous, 
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and  watered  by  the  rivers  lirecde  and  Groote. 
Pro.  Corn,  butter,  and  wine  of  inferior  quality. 
Manf.  Soap  and  brandy.    Fop.  13,000. 

Zwickau,  tszvik'-koii,  a  market-town  of 
Saxony,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name, 
59  miles  S.W.  from  Dresden.  It  contains 
several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library. 
Manf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather, 
and  chemicals.    Pop.  9000. 

Zwickau,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  48  miles  'N.E.  from 
Prague.  Mavf.  Cotton  goods  and  glass  beads. 
Fop.  3835. 

ZwiTTAU,  istvil'-tou,  a  walled  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  35  miles  N.W.  from  Olmutz.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods.    Fop.  3699. 

ZwoLLE,  zwol,  a  town  of  Holland,  the  chief 
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town  of  the  province  of  Overyssel,  situated  on 
the  Zwarte-watcr,  50  miles  N.E.  from  Amster- 
dam. It  is  intersected  by  two  canals,  crossed 
by  several  bridg>  s,  and  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  contains  several  churches,  a  town- 
house,  a  government-house,  a  prison,  and  several 
schools  and  charitable  institutions.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather,  cordage,  salt, 
and  sugar.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on 
here.    Fop.  19,660. 

Zttomierz.  {See  Jitomir.) 

Zywiec,  or  Seybusch,  tsi'-veeJc,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Galicia,  situated  on  the  Sola,  43  miles 
S.AV.  from  Cracow.  Manf,  Woollen  and  linen 
goods.   Fop.  2952. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Abbot's  Langley. — read  Fop.  2100. 

Adair.— last  line,  p.  8,  and  line  1,  page  9,  for 
"  three-fourths  are  slaves  "  read  "  coloured." 

BiiEMEjf.— for  "  duchy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Han- 
over "  read  "  division  of  the  province  of 
Hanover,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia." 

Cakpentabia. — for  "  discovered  by  Captain 
Carpenter"  read  "  discovered  by  Tasman,  and 
called  by  him  Carpentaria  in  honour  of 
Pieter  Carpenter,  president  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company." 

Chamouni. — line  3,  for*'Avre"  read  "Arve;" 
line  6,  for  "  Prevent "  read  "  Breven." 

Chelsea.— line  23,  for  ** connected  with"  read 
"  very  close  to." 

Cheshire.— line  17,  for  1300  read  13,000. 

Galashiels. — A  correspondent  supplies  us  with 
the  following  details  :  It  has  twenty  woollen 
mill>3,  employing  between  4000  and  5000 
persons.  It  is  famous  for  its  tweeds.  The 
trade  is  little  short  of  l,O0O,0O0Z.  per  annum. 

Lewes.— for  53,895  read  9716. 

Lucerne,  Lake  of. — for  "  Waldstiiter  or  Wal- 
linstadter  See "  read  "  Vier  Waldstadtcr 
See,"  so  called  from  the  four  cantons  of  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Schywz,  and  Luzern,  which 
form  its  shores. 


Bokhara. — Some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  this  celebrated  city  was  brought 
to  Europe,  by  Signor  Meazza,  an  Italian  silk 
merchant.  He  states  that  cotton  is  cultivated 
here  precisely  as  in  Italy,  but  its  quality  is  in- 
ferior. It  is  exported  to  Russia.  At  the  fair 
at  Nishni  Novogorod,  there  was  at  least  300,000 
poods  (4,800,000  kilogrammes)  of  Bokhara  cot- 
ton. Now  on  a  rough  calculation  that  in  the 
Khanat  of  Bokhara  and  its  dependencies,  each 
person  in  a  population  of  2,500,000  consumes  on 
an  average  three  kilogrammes,  it  results  that 
the  total  production  is  about  12,000,000  kilo- 
grammes. The  export  trade  of  cotton  with  Rus- 
sia has  been  very  much  injured  by  the  dishonesty 
©f  the  Bokharians  in  leaving  a  large  proportion 
of  the  seeds  in  the  bales,  and  in  mixing  with  it 
old  cotton  which  has  been  used.  Besides  cotton, 
they  export  to  Russia  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  furs,  silk  and  cotton  stufls,  camels' 
hair  gowns,  turquoises,  lapis  lazuli,  horses,  &c. 
They  import  from  Kusr.ia  common  iron-ware, 
copper,  tin,  refined  sugar,  dressed  skins  from 
Kushgur,  damask  stuffs  of  gold  and  silver  from 
Moscow,  tea  urns,  common  porcelain,  muslins, 
besides  many  other  articles  which  the  Russians 
themselves  derive  from  other  countries,  such  as 
Italian  coral,  gay  Swiss  time-pieces,  German 
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cloth  of  showy  colours,  especially  bright  blue, 
&c.  The  paper  used  in  the  country  is  mostly 
manufactured  in  Samarcand.  30,000  camels  are 
employed  conveying  goods  to  Orenburg.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
Russian  gold  and  silver  coins  are  the  only  money 
in  circulation  besides  that  of  the  country.  All 
that  is  taken  at  the  custom-house  is  quickly 
coined  because  the  emir  makes  a  large  profit  by 
it.  The  stamping  of  the  coin  is  done  by  hand, 
as  they  have  no  machinery  except  mills  and 
water  wheels.  It  was  noticed  that  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  English  articles  was  introduced 
by  way  of  India,  and  that  they  were  preferred  to 
those  of  Russia  when  the  two  came  in  competi- 
tion. It  is  computed  that  there  are  from  2000 
to  3000  natives  of  Hindostau  in  Bokhara  en- 
gaged m  various  trades.  The  cutting  weapons 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Kokand.  A  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  is  manufactured  in 
Bokhara,  the  sulphur  being  obtained  from 
Samarcand,  and  the  saltpetre  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Kokand.  Glass  is  almost  unknown  and 
is  seldom  seen  except  in  the  form  of  mirrors. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken,  very  little 
information  could  be  gained  by  Signor  iVIiazza 
respecting  the  fate  of  our  unfortunate  country- 
men, Stoddart  and  Conolly.  It  is  not  true  that 
Capt.  Conolly  embraced  Mohammedanism.  Of 
their  papers  nothing  could  be  discovered. 
Vambery  describes  Bokhara  as  occupying  more 
ground  than  Teheran,  though  it  is  not  so  popu- 
lous. Vambery  was  informed  that  the  eircura- 
I'erence  of  the  city  of  Bokhara  was  equal  to  a 
day's  journey,  but  he  found  that  ii  was  actually 
not  more  than  four  miles.  The  environs  of  the 
city,  though  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation, 
were  in  this  respect  far  inferior  to  the  country 
around  the  city  of  Khiva.  Some  of  the  palaces 
and  mosques  are  built  of  stone,  but  the  large 
clumsy  turrets  produce  a  disagreeable  effect. 
The  whole  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  includhig  Per- 
sian slaves,  is  estimated  at  two  million  souls.  The 
reigning  prince  is  Moozaffer-ed-din,  son  of  the 
Khan  who  murdered  Conolly  and  Stoddart. 
Bokhara  has  eleven  gates,  and  is  divided  into 
two  great  parts,  the  inner  city  and  the  outer 
city.  The  Bokhariot  boasts  that  his  native  place 
contains  as  many  mosques  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  but  Vambery  declares  he  could  not 
discover  more  than  half  that  number.  Of  col- 
leges there  are  eighty;  the  natives  claiming 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  one  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  In  Bokhara  the  system  of 
police  is  more  strict  than  in  any  other  known 
city  of  Asia;  no  one  dare  show  himself  in  the 
streets  two  hours  after  sunset,  and  the  Emir  has 
declared  that  his  police  may  arrest  even  himself 
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if  found  abroad  after  the  prohibited  hour.  The 
Xhaiiat  of  Bokhara,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of 
Khiva,  is  divided  into  political  divisions  based 
upon  the  number  of  its  large  cities.  Vambery 
thus  classifies  these  cities,  according- to  their  size 
and  population:  1,  Karakol;  2,  I3okhara;  3. 
Karshi;  4,  Samarcand;  5,  Kerki;  6,  Hissar;  7, 
Miyankal;  8,  Kette  Kurgan  ;  9,  Chardjuy ;  10, 
Djizzak;  11,  Oratepe ;  12,  Sheri  Selz.  The 
standing-  army  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara  is 
computed  at  40,000  horsemen,  which  may  be  in- 
creased to  60,000. 

Beaintrke,  hrain'-tre,  a  market-town  and 
parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  8| 
miles  E.  from  Dunmow.  It  has  important  silk 
and  crape  manufactures.  In  this  parish  church- 
rates  were  first  upset.    Fop.  4620. 

Can-adia,  Dominion-  op.  In  1867,  a  final 
modification  of  the  constitution  which  united 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Canada  took  place,  on  March  29  of  that 
year,  by  an  act  of  parliament.  By  this  Act  it 
was  ordered  that "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Queen,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  to  declare  by 
proclamation,  that  on  and  after  a  day  therein 
appointed,  not  being  more  than  six  months  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  provinces  of  Ca- 
nada, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  I3runswick,  shall 
form  and  be  one  dominion,  under  the  name  of 
Canadia."  In  consequence  of  this  statute,  a 
proclamation,  dated  May  22,  of  the  same  year, 
was  issued,  declaring  the  formation  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canadia. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  the  popula- 
tion of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was : — 

OriD-in  '\^VV^v  Lower 

Ca-nada.  Canada. 

England  and  Wales  .  •  114,290  13,179 

Scotland   93,793  13,204 

Ireland  .....  191,231  50,337 
Natives  of  Canada  :— 

Not  of  French  origin  869,593  167,949 

Of  French  origin    .  33,287  847,615 

United  States  ....  50,758  13,648 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 

Edward's  Island    .   .  4,383  977 

New  Brunswick   .   ,   .  3,214  852 

Newfoundland  ....  437  233 

West  Indies   532  137 

East  Indies   203  49 

France   2,389  949 

Prussia,  German  States, 

and  Holland  ....  22,906  673 

Italy  and  Greece  .   .   .   '      104  114 

Spain  and  Portugal  .    .  96  55 

Sweden  and  Norway  .    .  261  229 

Kussia  and  Poland    .    «  161  56 

Switzerland   617  81 

Guernsey,   Jersey,  and 

other  British  Islands  .  529  623 

All  other  places    .   ,   ,  541  128 

At  sea   323  61 

Kot  known   1,395  414 


Total 


1,396,091  1,111,566 

According  to  the  census  of  the  same  date,  the 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  consisted  of  294,706 
natives;  16,395  Scotch;  9313  Irish;  and  2993 
Englishmen.  In  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, natives  and  aliens  were  in  almost  equal 
proportions.  By  selection  of  the  crown,  the 
city  of  Ottawa  has  been  constituted  the  capital 
and  seat  of  legislature  of  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 


Italy 


nadia,  as  also  the  Confederate  States  of  British 
North  America.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Canadia,  for  the  financial  year  terminating 
June  30,  1866,  were 

Kevenue.  Expenditure. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 
12,432,748  11,711,320 
1,605,071  1,600,201 
1,212,021  l,08j,047 


Canada  .  .  . 
Nova  Scotia  .  , 
New  Brunswick 

Total     .    .     15,309,840  14,391,568 

Eloea,  el-o'-ra,  in  the  county  of  Wellington, 
province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada.  An 
important  town  on  the  Grand  or  Irvine  river, 
and  a  station  on  the  Wellington,  Grey,  and 
Bruce  railway,  13  miles  N.W.  from  Guelph,  and 
50  miles  W.  from  Toronto.  Very  extensive 
water  privileges,  well,  though  not  fully  deve- 
loped. Ma7if.  Flour,  leather,  whisky,  lasts, 
iron-foundry,  flax-mill,  &c.   Foj).  About  2000. 

GoNDOKOEO,  gon-do-Jco'-ro,  a  village  of  Africa, 
situated  on  the  White  Nile.  It  consists  of  a 
few  wretched  huts  only,  but  is  a  station  of  the 
ivory  traders,  who  take  possession  of  it  during 
two  months  in  each  year.  It  is  also  the  resort 
of  gangs  of  slave-hunters.  The  country  round 
about  produces  nothing,  and  the  climate  is  hot 
and  unhealthy.  In  February,  1863,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  here  met  Speke  and  Grant  upon  their 
homeward  journey.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  speaking 
of  this  village  and  the  surrounding  eountr3',says: 
"  Distant  mountains  relieve  the  eye  accustouied 
to  the  dreary  flats  of  the  White  Nile ;  and  ever- 
green trees  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
landscape,  with  neat  little  native  villages  be- 
neath their  shade,  form  a  most  inviting  landing- 
place  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage.  This 
spot  v/as  formerly  a  mission  station.  There  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  brick  esta- 
blishment and  church,  and  the  wreck  of  what 
was  once  a  garden ;  groves  of  citron  and  lime- 
trees  still  exist.  There  is  no  town.  The  ther- 
mometer from  90°  to  95°  in  the  shade."  Laf, 
4°  43'  N.    Lou.  31°  40'  E. 

Hayel,  or  Hail,  a  town  of  Central  Ara])ia, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Jebel  Shomer. 
It  is  surrounded  with  fortifications  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  pierced  at  intervals  by 
wide  folding  gates.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
city  would  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  population  of  300,000,  but  about  one  tenth  of 
the  space  is  covered  by  the  palace  and  its  plea- 
sure grounds.  The  palace  of  Telal,  the  present 
monarch  of  Jebel  Shomer,  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  city,  and  is  constructed  of 
enormously  strong  earth  walls  some  30  feet 
high.  Its  principal  gate  is  placed  in  a  receding 
angle  of  the  wall.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  two  stories  in  height  and 
with  flat  roofs.  Every  house  has  a  coflee-room 
standing  apart  from  the  main  building,  and 
facing  the  orchard,  or  else  standing  in  the  centre 
of  one.  It  has  a  good  market-place,  tolerable 
shops.  The  population,  which  is  increasing,  is 
estimated  by  Palgrave  at  20,000.  It  lies  in  a 
low  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Samra  Kail. 
Lat.  42°  40'  N.   Lon.  27°  25'  E. 

Italy. — The  number  of  troops  being  held  in- 
sufficient for  the  exigrencies  of  the  Itali.m  King- 
dom, a  new  organization  was  decided  on  by  the 
Government,  and  came  into  operation  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  Under  this  organization  the  Italian 
army  is  thus  composed,  viz. : — 

Infantry  of  the  line,  SO  regiments,  including 
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six  of  grenadiers;  on  tlie  peace  footing,  128,020 
men;— war  looting,  21-5,680  men 

Bersaglieri. — 40  battalions,  comprising  on  the 
peace  footing  16,105  men ;  on  the  war  footing 
26,495  men. 

Cavalry,  composed  of  4  regiments  of  tire  line, 
7  of  Lancers,  7  light  horse  and  1  of  guides  ;  in 
all,  115  squadrons,  and  reckoning  on  the  peace 
footing  18,167  men  and  13,589  horses,  on  the 
war  footing  19,000  men  and  14,102  horses. 

Artillery. — 1  regiment  of  pontonniers,  3  foot, 
5  mounted  with  80  batteries  :  in  all,  9646  men 
and  42G0  horses  on  the  peace  footing,  and  on 
the  war  footing  16,086  men  and  11,234  horses. 

Six  artisan  companies  attached  to  the  artil- 
lery; 1174  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and  1539  in 
war  time. 

Two  regiments  of  the  sappers  of  the  Engi- 
neers (36  companies) ;  4132  men  and  48  horses 
on  the  peace  footing,  and  on  the  war  footing 
6793  men,  with  396  horses. 

Three  regiments  of  train  corps  (24  companies) ; 
in  peace  time  2160  men  and  960  horses,  in  war 
time  9240  men  and  11,340  horses. 

One  administrative  corps  of  7  companies ;  on 
peace  footing  31 73  men; — increase  of  strength 
in  war  time,  uncertain. 

One  disciplinarian  corps,  whose  strength  is 
Tiot  determined  on. 

Total  of  men  on  peace  footing  189,541;  in 
war  time  335,870.  Total  of  horses  on  peace 
footing  19,027;  on  war  footing  37,562. 

AVhen  the  corps  and  stafts  not  on  active  ser- 
vice are  reckoned  in  with  the  preceding  the 
total  force  amounts  to  more  than  200,000  men 
on  tlie  peace  footing,  and  nearly  350,000  in  war 
time.  .  The  Italian  navy,  at  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  iiissa,  was  divided  into  three  squadrons  of 
various  classes.  The  first  squadron  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  iron-clads,  eight  in  num- 
ber. 

The  second  squadron,  numerically  the  largest, 
had  eleven  ships,  and 

The  third  squadron  consisted  of  seven  vessels 
of  all  sizes. 

In  all  26  ships  were  engaged,  of  which  the  two 
iron-clads,  the  Be  d'  Italia  and  the  Affon- 
datore  were  destroyed,  the  former  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  the  latter  sinking  subsequently,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Ancona.  The  Ita- 
lians also  lost  the  Palestro  man-of-war. 

In  the  commencement  of  1867,  Italy  possessed 
a  fleet  of  12  ironclads,  eight  frigates,  four  gun- 
boats and  four  paddle  steamers;  manned  as 
follows: — 11,193  sailors  and  660  engineers, 
stokers  &c.,  with  673  officers  of  various  ranks — 
viz.  2  admirals,  3  vice-admirals,  10  rear-admirals, 
22  captains  of  vessels,  36  captains  of  frigates, 
first  class,  60  lieutenants  of  the  first  class,  90 
lieutenants  of  the  second  class,  and  150  second 
lieutenants.  The  complement  of  the  fleet  was 
also  inclusive  of  192  officers  of  marines,  with 
6633  privates. 

The  town  population  of  Italy  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mass,  of  which  the  majority  are 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  numbers 
of  the  populations  of  the  various  towns  in  1864 


■was  as  follows  :— 

Naples    .   117,065 

Turin   204,715 

Milan   196,109 

Corpi  Santi   48,343 

Palermo  ■   ,  104,463 

Genoa   127,986 

Florence     ^  ,  .   ,  ^  ,  .  114,363 
887 


Khokand 


Eologna    109,395 

Messina   103,324 

Leghorn   96,471 

Catania    6 -(,8 10 

Ferrara   67,988 


At  the  end  of  1864  the  population  of  Venice 
was  shown  by  registers  of  the  municipality  to 
number  122,942. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred,  according  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  of  Sept.  15,  1864,  from 
Turin  to  Florence,  whereby  the  latter  town 
gained  an  acquisition  of  upwards  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

Jade  or  Jahde,  a  naval  port  of  Prussia  in  the 
North  Sea.  This  power  purchased  in  1854  the 
district  of  Morgue,  with  the  harbour  of  Jahde, 
comprising  an  extent  of  3154  acres,  for  the  sum 
of  500,000 'thalers  or  74,800Z.  from  the  Grand 
Duke  Peter  of  Oldenburg.  Prussia  has  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  making  this  port  the 
chief  station  of  her  navy.  Lat.  53°  26'  N.  Lon. 
8°  12'  E. 

Khiva.  The  Khanat  of  Khiva  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  deserts.  The  city  of  Fitneh  forms 
its  frontier  on  the  S,E. ;  its  most  N.W.  ex- 
tremity is  Kungrat  and  Kohne  Urgendj,  whilst 
Midemin  and  Koktchez  form  its  extreme  fron- 
tier on  the  S.  It  is  traversed  by  many  canals, 
and  the  fruitfulness  if  its  soil  is  extraordinary. 
"  The  political,  divisions  cf  Khiva  correspond 
with  the  number  of  those  cities  having  particu- 
lar Beys  or  governors,  this  entitling  them  to  the 
name  of  separate  districts.  At  the  present 
moment  the  following  divisions  subsist,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  Khiva  the  capital,  Yen- 
ghi  Urghendj  the  most  manufacturing,  Kohne 
Urgendj,  famous  for  having  long  been  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Khanat,  but  now  only  a  miserable 
village." — Vambery.  The  products  of  this  fertile 
territory  are  principally  corn,  rice,  silk,  cotton, 
a  kind  of  root  termed  Ruyan  from  which  a  red 
colouring  matter  is  extracted.  The  fruits  are 
of  the  most  exquisite  quality ;  the  peach,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  delicious  melon  are  re- 
nowned as  far  as  remote  Pekin.  The  Russians 
pay  a  load  of  sugar  in  exchange  for  a  load  of 
winter  melons  from  Khiva.  Khiva  is  renowned 
also  for  some  of  its  manufactures,  the  tchapani 
or  coat  which  is  made  at  Urgendj  is  of  wool  or 
silk,  in  shape  resembles  a  dressing  gown,  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  It  is  famous,  likewise,  for 
its  brass  work  and  linens.  The  chief  trade  is 
with  Russia.  Every  spring  caravans  consisting 
of  from  one  to  two  thousand  camels  go  to  Oren- 
burg, and  to  Astrakan  in  autumn,  conveying 
coats  for  the  Tartars,  silk,  cotton,  skms,  shagreen 
leather,  and  fruits.  In  return  they  bring  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  oast-iron  articles,  clothing 
muslins,  calicoes,  and  small  packages  of  fancy 
goods.  The  trade  with  Herat  and  Persia  is  in- 
considerable. To  Bokhara  they  export  linen 
gowns  ;  receiving  in  exchange  paper,  spices,  and 
tea.  The  population  of  Khiva,  according  to 
Vambery,  consists  of  Ozbegs,  Turkomans,  Kara- 
kalpak,  Kirghis,  Sent,  and  Persians.  The  Oz- 
begs inhabit  settled  abodes,  and  are  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  earth.  The  Turkomans  roam 
over  the  deserts.  The  Karakalpak  are  occu- 
pied in  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  the  Kirghis  have 
lor  the  most  part  fallen  under  the  dommion  of 
Russia. 

Khokand,  or  Kokanp,  anciently  Fergana, 
This  Khanat  has  ChineseTartary  upon  its  E.fron- 
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tierj  Bokhara  and  the  Jaxartes  bound  it  upon  the 
W.;  on  the  N.  it  is  enclosed  by  the  great  horde 
of  Nomads,  whilst  Karateghin  and  IJedakshan 
lie  upon  its  S.  frontier.  Its  superiicial  extent 
is  larger  than  either  Khiva  or  Bokhara,  and  it 
is  more  thickly  populated  than  the  fv.rmer. 
According  to  Vambery  the  population  of  the 
Khanat,  at  the  present  time,  is  upwards  of 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  are  composed  of 
the  following  races.  The  Ozbegs,  who  form 
that  part  of  the  population  having  fixed  habi- 
tations. They  form  the  dominant  race  in 
Turkestan.  The  Tadjiks,  little  less  numerous 
than  the  Ozbegs,  are  of  a  primitive  Persian 
race.  The  Kasacks  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  the 
mountainous  districts  between  the  Lake  of 
Tchaganak  and  of  Tashkend  ;  the  Kirghis  con- 
stitute a  tribe  of  the  great  Kasak  horde,  and 
dwell  in  the  S.  portion  of  the  Klianat  between 
the  city  of  Khokand  and  Sarik  Kol.  They  are 
said  to  number  50,000  tents.  From  their  warlike 
character  they  are  principally  called  upon  to 
perform  the  work  required  of  soldiery  in  the 
frequent  revolutions  which  occur.  The  Kipt- 
chak  race,  though  once  a  mighty  nation,  num- 
ber only  some  five  or  six  thousand  tents  at  the 
present  time.  "Notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  the  ICiptchaks  continue  to  exercise, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  greatest  influence 
upon  political  affairs  in  Khokand.  They  nomi- 
nate the  Khans,  and  sometimes  even  dethrone 
them;  and  often  five  hundred  of  their  horsemen 
have  taken  possession  of  a  city  without  the 
Khan  daring  to  resist  them.  In  their  slanting 
eyes,  beardless  chins,  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones, they  resemble  the  Mongols,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  of  small  stature,  but  extraordinary 
agility.  In  bravery  they  stand  superior  to  all 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  and  form  incontestably 
the  truest  specimen  remaining  to  us  of  the 
immense  hordes  that  revolutionized  all  Asia." — 
Vamhery.  Khokand,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  is  four  times  as  large  as 
Teheran,  six  times  as  large  as  Khiva,  and  three 
times  as  large  as  Bokhara.  Only  a  part  of  the 
city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  In  the  bazaars  are 
exposed  for  sale  Russian  merchandize,  together 
with  the  native  silk  and  woollen  manufactures. 
The  city  also  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  its 
saddles,  whips,  and  other  equipments  for  the 
horsemen. 

Magdala,  mag-dal'-a.—T\\Q  amba  or  hill- 
fort  of  Magdala  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Worihamanot,  on  the  edge  of  the  Wallo  Galla 
country.  It  is  distant  about  465  miles  from 
Massovvah,  and  180  from  Gondar.  By  reason  of 
the  steep  ascent  and  narrow  precipitous  ravines 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  rivers  Bechelo  and 
Jiddah  and  the  plateau  of  Wallo,  surrounded 
by  gigantic  masses  of  rock,  it  yet  stands  in 
complete  isolation.  Its  shape,  when  observed 
from  the  westward,  is  that  of  a  crescent.  The 
extreme  left  of  this  curve  is  bounded  by  a  small 
plateau  named  Fahla,  which  is  connected  with 
a  second  plateau  by  means  of  a  narrow  slip  of 
land.  This  second  plateau,  called  Selassie,  is 
dominated  by  a  peak  still  higher  than  the  Ibrt. 
Between  Magdala  and  Selassie  there  is  another 
large  plateau  called  Islamgee,  from  which  up  to 
the  Ibrt  the  road  is  both  diflicult  and  steep.  It 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Abyssinia, 
and  by  its  position  between  the  rich  and  fertile 
plateaux  of  Dallionte,  Dalantoo,  and  Worihama- 
not, was  easily  provisioned.  The  climate  is 
magnificent,  the  broad  plateau  being  upwards  of 
888 
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9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During 
the  rainy  season  water  is  abundant,  but  between 
March  and  July  it  is  obtained  only  ^Yith  great 
difficulty.  The  emperor  Theodore  made  use  of 
Magdala  as  a  gaol,  a  granary,  and  a  place  of 
refuge  for  his  wives  and  family.  The  house  of 
the  monarch  and  the  granary  stood  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  amba,  surrounded  by  the  huts 
of  his  chiefs,  the  officers  of  his  household,  and 
of  his  soldiery.  Besides  these  were  magazines, 
a  prison,  a  church,  and  other  buildings.  In  the 
granary  was  stored  barley,  beans,  peas,  and 
some  wheat,  which  was  all  stored  in  leather 
bags,  and  there  was  sufficient  grain  stored  up 
to  last  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
amba  for  at  least  six  months.  The  huts  of  the 
principal  chiefs  were  all  congregated  together 
in  one  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  strong  fence.  The  emperor  had  by  degrees 
accumulated  his  treasures  in  Magdala,  consisting 
of  powder,  shot,  percussion  caps,  silk,  muskets, 
pistols,  books,  carpets,  &c.,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  chiefs  to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
the  treasure  once  or  twice  a  week  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  safety  of  their  monarch's  pro- 
perty. The  church,  consecrated  to  Midani 
Alum  (the  Saviour  of  the  World),  was  a  small 
and  insignificant  erection.  Its  mud  walls  had 
not  even  been  whitewashed.  The  prison,  which 
was  a  common  gaol  for  political  offenders, 
thieves,  and  murderers,  comprised  some  half 
dozen  huts  inclosed  in  a  strong  fence.  At  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  English,  there  were 
in  these  prison-huts,  not  less  than  650  persons, 
of  whom  80  died  of  remittent  fever,  175  were  re- 
leased by  Theodore,  307  executed,  and  91  gained 
their  liberty  through  the  storming  of  the  amba. 
The  prison  rules  were  in  some  particulars  suf- 
ficiently mild,  in  others  most  severe.  At  sunset 
every  prisoner  was  ordered  into  the  central  in- 
closure.  As  they  passed  in  they  were  counted 
and  their  fetters  examined.  Women  and  men 
had  at  first  been  huddled  together,  but  of  late 
the  former  had  a  hut  to  themselves.  The  horrors 
of  the  prison  have  been  described  by  one  of  its 
English  inmates  as  follows: — "  The  space  was 
very  limited,  and  the  prisoners  were  packed  in 
like  herrhigsin  abarrel.  Abyssinians  themselves, 
hard-hearted  as  they  are,  described  the  scene  at 
night  as  something  frightful.  The  hut,  crowded 
to  excess,  was  close,  the  atmosphere  fetid,  the 
stench  unbearable.  There  lay,  side  by  side,  the 
poor  starved  vagabond  chained  hand  and  foot, 
and  often  with  a  large  forked  piece  of  wood 
several  yards  long  fixed  about  his  neck,  and  the 
warrior  who  had  bled  in  many  a  hard-fought 
fight,  the  governor  of  provinces,  nay  the  sons  of 
kings  and  conquered  rulers  themselves.  In  the 
centre  the  guards,  keeping  candles  lighted  all 
night,  laughed  or  played  some  noisy  game,  indif- 
ferent to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunates  they 
watched."  At  dawn  the  prisoners  were  released, 
and  were  allowed  to  repair  to  their  own  tents. 
During  two  years  the  European  captives  had  to 
undergo  these  miseries  upon  this  sun-burnt  arid 
rock. 

MuKCHisoif  Falls  occur  on  the  Victoria 
Nile,  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  in  the  Albert  Nyanza.  On  either  side  of 
the  river,  are  beautifully  wooded  cliffs,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet,  and  the  river, 
contracted  from  a  great  stream,  is  here  pent  up 
in  a  gorge  scarcely  150  feet  in  widih.  It 
plunges  furiously  through  this  rock-bound  pass, 
in  one  leap  of  about  120  feet,  into  a  dark 
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abyss  below.  The  fall  of  water  is  snow  white, 
and  has  a  superb  ell'ect  in  contrast  with  the 
(lark  cliffs,  rising-  to  the  hei<?ht  of  180  feet,  whicli 
wall  the  river.  This  was  the  greatest  waterfall 
of  the  Nile,  as  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who 
named  it  after  the  distin^^uished  President  of 
the  Koyal  Geographical  Society.  Lat.  7°  17' 
N.    Lon.  3r  47'  E. 

Murchison  Catakacts,  arc  situated  betncen 
the  upper  and  lower  Shire  in  S.  E.  Africa. 
There  are  five  principal  cataracts,  called  re- 
spectively Pamofunda  or  Paraozima,  Morena, 
Panoreba  or  Tedzane,  Parapatamanga,  and 
Papekira.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  four 
smaller  falls.  These  smaller  falls  descend  at  an 
angle  not  greater  than  20°,  whilst  the  larger  ones 
descend  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  in  one  instance, 
at  an  angle  of  70^^.  The  entire  descent  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  Shiri  is  about  1200  feet. 
The  supplement  to  Blackie's  Imperial  Gazetteer 
thus  summarises  Dr.  Livingstone's— the  dis- 
coverer's— account.  "  Only  on  one  spot  in  all  the 
distance  is  the  current  moderate  —  namely, 
above  Tedzani ;  the  rest  is  all  rapid,  and  much 
of  it  only  50  to  80  yards  wide.  Pamofunda,  or 
Pamozima,  has  a  deep  shady  grove  on  its  right 
bank.  The  rock  lowest  down  in  the  series  is 
dark  reddish-grey  syenite,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  upheaving  agent,  for  the  mica  schists 
above  it  have  been  much  disturbed.  Dark 
trappean  rocks  of  hornblende  have  in  many 
places  burst  through  these  schists  and  appear 
in  nodules  on  the  surface.  The  highest  rock  is 
a  fine  sandstone,  quite  metamorphosed  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  igneous  rocks  below 
it.  It  sometimes  gives  place  to  quartz,  and 
reddish-grey  schists  much  baked  by  heat.  This 
is  the  usual  geological  condition  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  cataracts.  On  the  other  side  are 
masses  of  porphyritic  trap  in  contact  with  the 
same  mica  schists,  giving  the  soil  great  fertility. 
The  great  body  of  the  adjacent  mountains  is 
syenite.  So  much  mica  is  washed  into  the 
river,  that  myriads  of  particles  may  be  seen 
floating  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  These  falls 
occur  in  lon.  34°  45'  E.,  beginning  in  lat. 
15°  20'  S.,  and  ending  in  lat.  13°  55'  S.,  their  en- 
tire  length  being  a  trifle  under  40  miles. 

NoKTH  German  Confederation. — On  the 
16th  July,  1866,  Prussia  addressed  the  German 
States,  and  requested  them  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  confederation.  The  previous 
confederation  had  been  broken  up  in  July,  1866, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia,  which  power  de- 
manded to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
Austria.  The  undermentioned  states  accepted 
the  invitation  addressed  to  them  by  Prussia,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  oft'ensive  and  defensive 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence. The  following  countries,  thus  united, 
formed  the  new  North  German  Confederation  in 

um. 

Area  in 

sq.  miles.  Pop. 

Prussia,  with  aggrandize- 
ments                           135,901  23,590,543 

Saxony                                 6,777  2,313,994 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  .    .     5,183  552,012 

Mecklenburg-Strclitz    .    .     1,052  1)9,()U0 

Oldenburg  2,123  301,812 

Saxe- Weimar  l,in:j  280,201 

Brunswick  1,12  4  292,703 

Anhuit  1,026  193,046 

Carried  forward    .  154,202  27,653,976 
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Area  in 

sq.  miles.  Pop. 
Brought  forward    .  15 J, 202  27,653,976 

Saxe-Meiningcn    ....    .       *,):>iS  178,<  65 

Coburg  and  Gotha.    .    .    ,        759  164,527 

Saxe-Altenburg                         510  111,839 

Lippe  Detmold                         4:J8  111,336 

Waldock                                  433  59,143 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt  .       374  73,752 

Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen  332  66,189 
lleuss    (younger  branch) 

Schlcitz                                320  86,472 

Schaumburg-Lippe    .    .    .       171  31,382 

Kcuss  (older  branch)     .   .       145  43,9J4 

Hamburg,  free  city  of  .    .       136  229,911 

Lubeck                                  127  50,614 

Bremen                                    74  104,066 

Oberhausen                          1,268  225,696 

Total    .  160,245  29,220,922 

The  treaty  constituting  the  North  German 
Confederation,  under  the  supremacy  of  Prussia, 
was  signed  at  Berlin  upon  the  18th  of  August, 
18t36.  The  following  are  its  principal  terms  : — 
The  governments  of  Prussia,  Saxe- Weimar,  Ol- 
denburg:, Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Coburg 
and  Gotha,Anhalt,  Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen, 
Schwartzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  Waldeck,  E-cuss 
(younger  branch),  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lubeck, 
liremen,  and  Hamburg,  &c.,  conclude  an  alliance 
oiFensive  and  defensive  for  the  preservation  of 
their  independence  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for 
the  internal  and  external  security  of  their  states. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  allied  governments  are 
placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Prussia,  and  their  several  ser- 
vices in  time  of  war  will  be  regulated  by  special 
agreement.  The  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg  are  not  included  in  the  North  German 
Confederation,  neither  are  they  classed  under 
Southern  Germany.  The  states  of  South  Ger- 
many which  have  not  joined  the  Confederation, 
are  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  the  Kingdom  of 
Wurtemburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (portion  not  included  in 
the  North  German  Confederation),  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Lichtenstein ;  the  total  population  of 
these  states  amounts  to  8,524,460.  The  law 
respecting  the  election  of  representatives  for  the 
North  German  parliament  passed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  Sept.,  1866,  declares: 
"  Every  man  blameless  in  the  sight  of  the  law, 
who  is  a  citizen  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  is  to  have  a  vote.  One  deputy  is  to  be 
elected  for  every  100,000  of  the  population,  and 
any  surplus  of  50,000  or  more  is  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  100,000;  the  voting  is  to  be  in  public, 
and  every  vote  is  to  be  given  personally  by 
means  of  a  voting  card  without  signature,  in- 
closed in  an  envelope  and  placed  in  an  urn ;  and 
the  election  is  to  be  decided  by  the  absolute  ma- 
jority of  votes."  The  first  North  German  par- 
liament assembled  at  Berlin  on  the  24tli  Feb- 
ruary, 1867. 

Nyanza..  Albert,  called  Lake  Nzige  by  Cap- 
tain Spcke,  a  large  fresh  water  lake  of  IC.  Africa, 
lorniing  the  head-water  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or 
White  Nile.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  in  1864,  who  first  met  with  it  upon  its 
W.  shore  near  the  village  of  Vacovia.  The 
shores  of  this  great  lake  are  surrounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Maligga,  on  the  S.W.  by 
Tori,  and   on  the  E.  by  Unvoro,  Uganda 
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IPtumbi,  Chopi,  and  Karag-vve.  The  lake  is  a 
vast  depression  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  is  encompassed  by  high  cHffs  with 
great  ranges  of  mountains  in  the W. and  S.W.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  met  with  two  waterfalls,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  traveller  that 
the  most  important  affluent  of  this  lake  is  the 
Victoria  Nile,  or  Somerset  River,  from  tlio  E., 
"which  springs  from  the  liipon  Falls  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  The  latter  thus  drains  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  all  the  country  to  the  W.  of  it,  thus 
forming  the  real  head- water  of  the  AVhite  jN'ile. 
The  shore  in  some  places  is  flat  and  sandy,  in 
other  parts  stupendous  cliffs  spring  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
These  bold  cHffs  are  nearly  all  primitive,  often  | 
of  granite  and  gneiss  intermixed  with  red  por- 
phyry. The  waters  of  the  lake  are  filled  with  fish 
of  very  large  size,  some  upwards  of  200  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  natives  secure  the  largest  kinds 
by  an  ingenious  method.  The  ends  of  rows  of 
tall  bamboos  are  stuck  firmly  in  the  bottom,  in 
a  depth  of  about  6  feet  of  water,  and  about  5  or 
10  yards  apart.  Surmounting  each  bamboo  is 
a  piece  of  ambutch  wood,  around  which  is  wound 
a  strong  line  with  a  hook  attached,  baited  with 
a  live  fish.  When  the  bait  is  taken,  the  ambutch 
knob,  which  has  been  lightly  attached  to  its 
bamboo  support,  falls  into  the  water  and  re- 
volves in  paying  out  the  line  in  a  way  sufneient 
to  detain  and  exhaust  the  fish.  This  lake  is  100 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Its  general 
direction  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  its  greatest 
breadth  100  miles;  its  length  about  40o' miles; 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  2148  feet. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  2°  5'  S.  and  3^  N., 
and  Ion.  (N.E.  extremity)  31°  30'  E.,  and  (S.W. 
extremity)  about  28^  E. 

At  the  present  date  (Oct.  1868)  the  announce- 
ment has  appeared  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  near 
approach  to  Zanzibar  on  his  homeward  journey. 
Should  this  distinguished  traveller  be  alive  and 
well,  and  able  to  again  reach  his  native  land, 
the  hopes  of  geographers  as  expressed  by  the 
president  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  in 
his  last  address,  may  be  realized.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  said,  "  We  have  to  learn  whether 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  traced  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  into  those  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  If 
he  did  this  he  will  have  settled  the  great  geo- 
graphical problem  of  the  true  water-shed  of  S. 
Africa,  and  will  have  removed  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  to  a  much  more  southern  latitude  than 
the  great  lakes  discovered  by  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

Nyanza,  or  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  large  fresh 
water  lake  of  E.  Africa,  discovered  by  Captain 
Speke  in  1859.  It  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the 
White  Nile,  which  issues  from  it  by  Napoleon 
Channel  and  Ripon  Falls,  both  situated  upon  the 
northern  shore.  Upon  its  S.  extremity  it  re-  ; 
ccives  the  Muingwira.  Hero  it  forms  a  creek  I 
almost  choked  up  with  rocky  tree-covered  islets, 
but  immediately  it  expands  into  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  estimated  at  85  miles  in  extent. 
Its  shores  are  flat  and  low,  and  its  water  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  for  its  lightness  and 
smoothness.  In  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  lake 
there  are  two  islands,  Masita  and  Ukerewe,  by 
which  name  the  water  is  sometimes  designated. 
It  is  3740  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  total 
length  about  250  miles.  Lat.  Between  2°  50'  S. 
and  0°  20'  N.    Lou.  31°  40'  and  35°  E. 

Nyassa,  ne-as'-sa,  a  lake  of  S.E.  Africa,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Livingstone  at  its  S,  extremity 
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in  1859.  In  the  succeeding  year,  a  German, 
traveller,  named  Dr.  Roscher,  reached  some 
point  upon  its  N.E.  extremity;  but  he  was  un- 
fortunately murdered  on  his  homeward  journey, 
and  his  researches  have  thus  been  lost. 
Through  the  Shire  it  is  carried  to  the  Zambesi. 
At  its  S.  end  it  divides  into  two  arms,  from  the 
S.E.  of  which  the  Shire  issues.  This  arm  is 
about  11  miles  broad,  and  30  miles  long.  The 
S.W.  arm,  of  a  mean  breadth  of  9  miles,  bends 
towards  the  S.  These  arms  give  to  the  S.  a 
forked  appearance,  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  boot-like  conformation  of  Italy.  The  island 
of  Chizumam  is  situated  about  two-thirds  up 
the  lake,  and  is  a  much  frequented  halting-place 
for  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  the  Portuguese  and 
Arab  slave-traders.  Its  shores  are  surrounded 
by  beautiful  tree-covered  table-lands,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  all  narrow  seas  encompassed  by 
mountains,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  tremen- 
dous storm.s.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
waters  rise  three  feet;  its  banks  .are  low  and 
fertile,  though  sometimes  marshy,  and  large 
flocks  of  crowned  herons,  crowned  cranes,  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  birds  tenant  it.  Rich  plains 
and  some  well-wooded  hills  lieuponits  S. portion, 
running  parallel  with  its  shore.  Northward  is 
a  rich  table-land,  well  adapted  for  agriculture 
and  pasturage,  which  is  possessed  by  a  tribe  of 
Zulus,  who  own  large  herds  of  cattle.  To  the 
W.  there  is  a  vast  table-land,  which  forms  the 
watershed  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
whence  issue  the  Loan  go  wa,  the  Maravi,  or 
Zumbo,  which  last  flows  into  the  Zambesi.  The 
shores  of  this  magnificent  expanse  of  water  are 
densely  pcpulated.  Says  Dr.  Livingstone,— 
"  On  the  beach  of  well  nigh  every  little  sandy 
bay,  dark  crowds  were  standing  gazing  at  the 
novel  sight  of  a  boat  under  sail,  and  wherever 
we  landed  we  were  surrounded  in  a  few  seconds 
by  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
hastened  to  have  a  look  at  th?  chiromho,  '  wild 
animals.'  The  natives  cultivate  the  soil  pretty 
extensively,  and  grow  large  quantities  of  rice 
and  sweet  potatoes,  as  well  as  maize,  mapira, 
and  millet.  In  the  N.,  cassava  is  the  staple  pro- 
duct, which,  with  fish  kept  till  the  flavour  is 
high,  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. During  a  portion  of  the  year  the  natives 
have  a  harvest  which  supplies  a  most  singular 
form  of  food.  Vast  clouds,  as  of  smoke  from 
burning  grass,  but  in  reality  formed  of  countless 
millions  of  gnats  and  midges,  fill  the  air  to  an 
immense  height.  These  minute  insects  are 
gathered  by  night  and  boiled  into  thick  cakes — 
millions  in  a  cake— to  be  used  as  a  relish.  Its 
taste  is  not  unlike  carian,  or  salted  locusts. 
Abundance  of  excellent  fish  are  found  in  the 
lake.  The  mpasa,  or  sanjika,  a  kind  of  carp, 
is  a  splendid  fish,  and  the  best  Dr.  Livingstone 
had  eaten  in  Africa.  The  lake  fish  are  caught 
chiefly  in  nets,  although  men,  and  even  women 
Avith  babies  on  their  backs,  were  occasionally 
seen  fishing  with  hooks  from  the  rocks.  Fleets 
of  fine  canoes  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The 
men  have  long  paddles,  and  stand  erect  while 
using  them.  '*  The  first  impression  one  receives 
from  the  Lake  Nyassa  men  is,  that  they  are  far 
from  being  industrious — or  to  be  more  explidt, 
are  troubled  with  downright  laziness.  Groups 
may  be  seen  during  the  day  lying  fast  asleep 
under  the  shady  trees  along  the  shore,  and  ap- 
parently taking  life  very  easily :  but  on  a  little 
better  acquaintance  this  first  impression  is  mo- 
dified, and  it  is  found  that  these  forenoou 
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sleepers  have  been  hard  at  work  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  the  afternoon  they  begin 
to  bestir  themselves ;  examining*  and  mendiug 
their  nets,  carrying  them  to  the  canoes,  and 
coiling  in  their  lines.  In  the  evening,  they 
paddle  off  to  the  best  fishing  station,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  night  the  poor  fellows 
are  toiling  in  the  water  dragging  their  nets. 
Though  there  are  many  crocodiles  in  the 
lake,  and  some  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the 
fishermen  say  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  any  one  to 
be  carried  olF  by  these  reptiles." — Lioingdone. 
The  women  make  their  faces  hideous  through 
wearing  a  small  tin  dish,  which  is  thrast 
through  the  upper  lip,  and  their  fine  white 
teeth  are  notched  and  clipped  to  points  like 
those  of  cats.  All  the  natives  are  tattooed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  worst  qualities  of  these 
tribes  are  developed  through  contact  with 
the  slave-traders  who  infest  the  lake  and 
country  from  the  E.  coast,  principally  from  the 
slave-ports  of  Ibo  and  Kilwa.  Elephants  are 
found  in  numbers  and  are  surprisingly  tame, 
whilst  swarms  of  hippopotami  are  seen  in  the 
lagoons,  and  even  in  the  lake  itself.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  lake,  in  lat.  12°  S.,  is 
estimated  at  between  60  and  65  miles ;  its  total 
length  is  about  250  miles.  Lat.  Between  10^  24' 
and  14°  25'  S.  Its  depth  is  from  15  to  100  feet ; 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1300 
feet. 

Obbo,  oh'-lo,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
situated  between  the  Madi  mountains  on  the 
N.  and  E.;  the  Attabi,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  S. ;  and  the  Bari,  an  African  tribe,  on  the 
W.  Its  soil  is  exceedhigly  rich,  and  its  plains 
covered  with  a  vast  abundance  of  Guinea  grass. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  good  wild  fruits;  nine 
varieties  of  the  yam ;  a  fine  quality  of  flax  grow- 
ing spontaneously;  and  the  tobacco  plant  at- 
tains an  enormous  size.  Were  the  country 
nioro  populous,  the  climate  would  be  healthy, 
but  the  rainfall  which  occurs  during  ten  months 
of  the  year,  gives  rise  to  a  vast  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion, formed  of  herbage,  grasses,  plants,  and 
vines,  so  that  a  dense  jungle  is  created,  impene- 
trable to  man,  and  populated  only  ])y  buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.  Except  when 
they  are  going  to  Avar,  the  natives  are  not  quite 
naked :  then  they  paint  themselves  in  red  and 
yellow  stripes.  Their  ordinary  dress  is  the  skin 
of  a  goat  or  of  an  antelope  worn  as  a  mantle. 
Their  woolly  hair  is  worked  into  a  head-dress 
by  thread  into  the  shape  of  a  beaver's  tail,  and 
bound  with  a  fine  thong  of  raw  hide  to  keep  it 
in  shape.  Their  features  are  well-formed,  the 
nose  being  peculiarly  well-shaped.  With  the 
exception  of  tobacco-pipes  and  water-jars,  which 
are  of  pottery,  all  their  utensils  are  of  wood,  or 
formed  out  of  gourds.  Obbo  is  intersected  by 
the  parallel  of  40°  N.  and  the  meridian  of 
32°  30'  E. 

Oil  City,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  in 
Venango  county,  8  miles  N.E.  of  Franklin,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek, 
which  last  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Franklin 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
road. It  forms  the  chief  market  of  the  Venango 
oil  district,  and  immense  quantities  of  petroleum 
are  sent  hence  by  railway.  There  are  luimerous 
oil  wells,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
operation  since  1861.  Anterior  to  this  last  date 
there  were  but  a  single  store  and  two  taverns  in 
the  town  j  but  so  rapidly  did  it  increase,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  its  petroleum  trca- 
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sures,  that  in  two  years  it  became  an  ineorpo- 
rated  borough.  At  the  present  time  it  contains 
a  great  number  of  stores,  several  machine  shops, 
four  banks,  five  warehouses,  twelve  hotels,  many 
oil  refineries,  and  a  population  estimated  at 
about  14,000. 

OiiAx,  a  kingdom  of  E.  Arabia.  On  most 
maps  the  name  is  applied  to  the  sea-coast  dis- 
trict, which  is  comprised  between  Kas  Mesandum 
and  Kas-el-Had,  the  extreme,eastern  shoulder  of 
the  peninsula.  According  to  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, Oman  has  a  much  wider  range,  extending 
from  Aboo-Debee,  the  village  on  the  westerly 
limit  of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Benoo- 
Yas,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dofar  itself,  far 
down  the  southern  coast,  with  whatever  lands 
lie  between  these  point.  Thus  considered,  Oman 
comprises  the  promontory  of  Ras-cl-Had,  and 
the  entire  district  thence  reaching  to  the  "  Pirate 
Coast,"  with  whatever  belongs  to  Eas  Mesandum 
on  either  side.  The.Oman  of  Arabia  consequently 
touches  Hadramaut  on  the  S,,  and  Katar, 
or  at  least  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  N., 
and  forms  a  huge  crescent,  having  the  sea  in 
front  and  the  vast  desert  of  Southern  Arabia  for 
background.  In  a  political  sense  Oman  has  a 
still  wider  acceptation,  since  in  addition  to  the 
above  territory  it  likewise  includes  Benoo-Yas, 
Katar,  The  Akhaf,  all  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  eastward,  besides  the  entire  coast  on  the 
Persian  side  from  Eas-Bostanah  to  Djask. 
Finally,  the  same  rule  is  obeyed  throughout  a 
long  strip  of  the  African  shore  opposite  "to  Zan- 
zibar. The  Arabian  and  Persian  possessions  of 
Oman  are  classified  into  thirteen  distinct  ad- 
ministrations more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
central  government.  The  least  dependent  are 
five  in  number.  1.  Bahrevn,  which  when  Mr. 
Pal  grave  visited  the  country,  had  scarcely  any 
link  with  the  Sultan  of  Oman,  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  tribute  and  an  equivocal  al- 
liance. 2.  Katar,  and  the  territory  of  Benoo- 
Yas, somewhat  more  closely  allied  than  Bahreyn. 

3.  Sharjah.  4.  Eo'os-el-Djebal.  5,  Kalhoot. 
Eight  provinces  acknowledge  a  more  absolute 
subjection,  and  are  strictly  ruled  by  the  sultan. 
1.  The  Persian  coast  from  cape  Bostanah  to 
Djask,  including  the  adjacent  islands  of  Djishm, 
Larej,  and  Ormuz,  a  region  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  varying  be- 
tween ten  and  thirty  miles,  llie  territory  is 
alone  valuable  for  the  long  strip  of  harbours 
which  are  included  within  its  bounds,  2,  The 
Batinah,  an  entire  plain  comprehended  between 
the  gorge  of  Katan-al-Loha  to  the  N.,  Barkha 
and  the  Muscat  hills  to  the  S,,  and  the 
mountain  chain  of  Djebel-Akhdar  to  the  W. 
In  length  this  province  is  equal  to  the  former, 
but  it  is  more  fertile,  and  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  in  Oman.  3.  Djebel-Akhdar,  com- 
prised between  Katan-al-Loha  and  Samad.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Bahnah,  and 
upon  the  S.W.  by  Dahirah.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory is  mountainous,  but  somewhat  thickly 
peopled.  The  chief  political  and  military 
strength  of  the  kingdom  is  in  this  province. 

4,  The  Dahirah.  5.  The  province  of  Muscat, 
included  between  Barka  and  Eas  Heyran.  6. 
The  BeladSoor,  from  Eas  Heyran  to  Eas-el-Hadd. 
7.  Djailan,  which  lies  immediately  behind  it,  8. 
The  thinly  peopled  tracts  extending  from  Eas- 
el-Hadd  to  Dofar,  principally  peopled  by  Bedouin 
or  negro  tribes.  The  approximate  population 
and  military  force  of  these  districts  are  as 
follows 
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Villages. 


Total 


2,280,000  112,000 


The  district  of  Muscat  is  included  in  the  above 
table,  being  partly  comprehended  in  Batinah 
and  partly  in  Jebel-Akhdar.  Oman  is  governed 
by  a  limited  monarchy,  the  title  of  the  ruling- 
prince  being  that  of  "  Sultan  of  Oman,"  not 
"  Imaum  of  Muscat,  or  Mascat,"  as  he  is  erro- 
neously styled  by  Europeans.  The  power  of  a 
large  aristocracy  limits  the  monarchy.  Justice 
is  administered  by  local  royal  judges.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  derived  from 
the  pearl-fishery,  commercial  dues  (including 
nearly  10s.  on  every  slave  imported),  is  esti- 
mated at  £1,065,000.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Sultan  keeps  his  court,  and  the  army  and  navy 
and  governmental  officials  are  maintained.  The 
inhabitants  are  described  as  the  most  hospitable 
and  good  natured  of  all  the  Arab  races.  The 
religious  beliefs  of  Jews,  Mahometans,  Hin- 
doos, and  Christians  are  allowed  with  the  most 
perfect  toleration.  The  bad  qualities  of  these 
Arabs  are  principally  displayed  in  their  belief  in 
sorcery,  and  their  passion  lor  the  pursuit  of  the 
slave  trade.  Gold  is  believed  to  exist  in  the 
interior;  traces  of  iron  have  been  met  with  in 
certain  localities,  and  salt  mines  are  frequent. 
The  people  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver  filagree  ornaments  for  daggers,  pipes, 
belts,  &c.  Lat.  22°  30'  N.   Lon.  56°  30'  E. 

OuRouMiEH,  Lake  or.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  Avater  in  Persian  Azerbaijan. 
It  is  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  has  been 
computed  to  be  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, though  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated 
estimate.  The  intense  saltness  of  its  waters  is 
its  most  remarkable  feature,  and  so  great  is  its 
specific  gravity,  consequent  thereupon,  that  the 
human  body  is  quite  buoyant  in  it.  Its  waters 
are  supposed  to  contain  no  living  creature  ex- 
cept a  kind  of  polype.  Fishes  which  are  carried 
into  it  by  the  rivers  perish,  yet  it  is  the  resort  of 
great  flocks  of  the  beautiful  flamingo,  which  at 
certain  seasons  cover  its  shores,  and  may  be 
seen  wading  far  into  the  water,  for  the  lake  is 
very  shallow  at  a  distance  from  the  land.  Nu- 
merous islands,  too  small  to  be  habitable  by 
man,  but  grazed  by  wild  sheep,  wild  asses,  and 
oxen,  stud  its  surface.  In  the  largest  island, 
that  of  Shishawan,  the  benneh  or  wild  pistachio, 
and  the  sakkiz,  grow  luxuriantly.  A  huge 
mountain  called  Shahee  forms  a  peninsula  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  lake,  and  constitutes  a  dis- 
trict of  the  province  (a  Mahal),  which  contains 
six  villages.  The  only  boats  on  the  lake  are 
of  rude  construction,  wedge-shaped  and  flat- 
bottomed,  with  one  mast,  and  a  heavy,  cumber- 
some sail. 

Pkussia. — At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1866,  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  composed  of 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  containing  an  area  of 
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25,047  square  miles,  and  a populationof 3,014,595; 
Posen,  containing  an  area  of  11,401  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,523,729;  Pomerania, 
containing  an  area  of  12,260  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,437,375.  Silesia,  containing 
15,771  square  miles,  together  with  a  population 
of  3,510,706 ;  Brandenburg,  containing  15,609 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,616,583; 
Saxony,  with  an  area  of  9794  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  2,043,975;  Westphalia,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  7823  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1,666,581;  Rhenish  Prussia,  containing 
a  population  of  3,346,195,  and  an  area  of  10,358 
square  miles ;  Hohenzollern,  containing  an  area  of 
451  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  64,958  ; 
the  territory  of  Jahde,  containing  an  area  of 
5  square  miles,  together  with  a  population  of 
1573.  At  this  period  the  total  area  of  Prussian 
territory  was,  therefore,  108,519  square  miles,  and 
its  population  (including  military  abroad,  28,869,) 
19,255,139.  To  this  must  be  added  the  province 
of  Lauenberg  acquired  in  1866.  Thus  making  a 
grand  total  of  108,923  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  19,304,813.  In  consequence  of 
the  events  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  and 
the  memorable  seven  weeks'  war  which  cul- 
minated in  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  so  disastrous 
for  Austria,  the  aggrandizements  of  Prussia 
were  as  follow  :— 


Square 
Miles. 

108,923 
3,673 
1,810 
34 


Inhabi- 
tants. 

19,301,843 
737,283 
466,014 
89,837 

960,998 
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32,97 


The  Kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, in  August,  1866  . 
Electoral  Hessen  .  . 
Duchy  of  Nassau  .  . 
Free  city  of  Frankfort 
Duchy     of  Schleswig- 

Holstein  .... 
Parts  of  Bavaria  (Cauls- 

dorf,    Gersfeld,  and 

Orb )  

Parts    of  the  Grand 

Duchy    of  Hessen 

(Hessen  Homburg, 

Amt   Homburg,  and 

Amt  Meisenheim)     .  423  75,103 
The  Kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver                                  14,848  1,923,193 

135,904  23,500,543 

Upon  the  7th  of  September,  1866,  the  Prussian 
chambers  passed  a  law  respecting  these  an- 
nexations to  the  following  efiect.  Art.  first :  The 
Kingdom  of  Hanovcv,  Electoral  Hessen,  th'3 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort 
are  united  for  ever  with  the  monarchy  of  Prus- 
sia, conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution.  Art.  second:  The  Prussian  con- 
stitution shall  commence  and  remain  in  full 
force  throughout  these  countries  from  the  1st 
October,  1867.  The  territory  ceded  by  Bavaria 
was  determined  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
Prusso-Bavarian  treaty  of  August  22,  which  was 
to  this  effect :  A  rectification  of  frontier  having 
become  necessary,  both  from  a  strategical  point, 
and  in  the  interests  of  general  government,  his 
Majesty  the  Kin?  of  Bavaria  cedes  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Prussia,  the  districts  of  Gersfeld,  Orb,  and 
Caulsdorf,  situated  between  Saalfeld  and  the 
Prussian  Canton  of  Zugenruch.  On  the  15th  of 
October,  1866,  a  treaty  of  exchange  of  territory 
was  signed  between  the  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
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Oldenburg  ceded  to  the  King-  of  Prussia  the 
principality  of  Birkcnfcld,  situate  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  rest  of  his  estates ;  the 
principality  of  Eutin,  together  with  some  por- 
tions of  territory  necessary  to  complete  the 
defences  of  the  port  recently  created  at  Jahde, 
Per  contra,  Oldenburg*  received  two  fractions 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wescr.  This  treaty 
g-ave  Prussia  the  power  of  rectifying  her  fron- 
tiers, and  of  wiping  away  certain  foreign  posses- 
sions wliich  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  territory.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1867, 
was  promulgated  the  act  of  incorporation  by 
which  the  Duchy  of  Schlesvvig--Holstein  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  text  of  this  treaty  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms :  We,  William  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &c.,  make  known  by  these  presents.  The 
King  of  Denmark  having  renounced  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  dated  the  30th  October,  1864,  all 
his  rights  respecting  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  of  Holstein  in  our  favour,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  having  transferred  to  us  by  the  treaty 
of  Prague  of  23rd  of  August,  1866,  all  the  rights 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
respecting  these  duchies,  we  have  resolved  to 
\mite  them  to  our  monarchy,  and  to  this  effect 
we  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  cham- 
bers of  our  kingdom  promulgated  the  law  of 
December  24th,  186G,  In  consequence  of  this 
law  we  enter  upon  possession  of  the  said 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  of  Schleswig,  with  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  incorporate  them 
with  our  monarchy.  We  ordain  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  of 
Schleswig  shall  be  united  to  our  monarchy,  and 
shall  henceforth  recognise  in  us  their  legitimate 
King  and  sovereign,  and  shall  render  obedience 
to  all  our  laws  and  ordonnances."  In  the 
annexed  table  are  given  the  principal  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Inhabitants. 

In  1440,  Prussia,  then  styled  a 

Duchy,  possessed  .  .  .  500,000 
In  1688,  under  Duke  Frederick 

William   1,500,000 

In  1713,  styled  kingdom  under 

Frederick  1   1,650,000 

In  1740,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 

William  1   2,240,000 

In  1738,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 

II.,  styled  Frederick  the  Great,  by 

the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  ofW. 

Prussia,  &c.  &c.  ...  5,430,000 
In  1797,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 

William  II,,  by  the  acquisition  of 

Anspach,  Baireuth,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Poland  ....  8,637,000 
In  1840,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 

William  III.,  acquisition  of  the 

Ehenish  provinces,  &c.  .  .  14,991,241 
In  1861,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 

William  IV   18,491,220 

In  1865,  under  William  I.,  by  the 

acquisition  of  Lauenburg  .  .  19,305,000 
In    1866,  by  the  acquisition  of 

Schleswig  Holstein,  Electoral 

Hessen,  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 

of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and 

of  other  states    ....  23,590,543 

We  extract  the  following  statistical  details 
from  the  supplement  to  "  Blackie's  Imperial 
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Gazetteer:"  Finance.  The  revenue, expenditure, 
and  public  debt  of  Prussia  for  the  years  1802- 
05  are  thus  stated : — 

Eevenue.     Expenditure.   Public  debt. 

1862  £20,478,511     £20,9^6,261  £41,151,355 

1863  20,661,622       20,976,622  40,499,578 

1864  21,200,000       21,575,060  41,651,707 

1865  24,537,009      25,3ii9,043  4:4,112,275 

Trade  and  Commerce.      At  the  ports  of 
Dantzic  and  Stettin  the  imports  and  exports  in 
1863-4,  are  stated  as  follows :  — 
Imports.  1863.  1864, 

Dantzic.  .  .  £775,558  £609,602 
Stettin  .    .    .      7,053,433  3,398,810 


Exports. 
Dantzic 
Stettin  . 


1863.  1864. 

£3,501,584  £2,481,633 
3,968,206  1,957,509 


The  military  organization  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  was  founded  in  the  j  ear  1814.  it  exacts 
that  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  shall 
receive  military  training  and  enter  the  army  for 
a  certain  period.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
organization  is  based,  does  not  admit  of  substi- 
tutions, but  in  practice  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  allow  of  certain  exceptions.  As 
soon  as  a  Prussian  subject  attains  his  twentieth 
year,  he  must  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army  and 
serve  during  seven  years,  three  years  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  four  years  in  the  army  of  reserve. 
When  he  has  completed  this  term,  he  is  enrolled 
in  the  "Landwehr,"  or  militia,  for  nine  years, 
during  which  period  he  may  be  called  upon  for 
annual  practice,  as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army  should  a  war  break  out,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  war  with  Austria  in  1866.  After  leaving 
the  "  Landwehr,"  he  is  enrolled  in  the  "  Land- 
sturm,"  in  which  he  serves  until  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  fifty.  The  "Landsturm"  only  enter 
upon  active  service  in  case  of  an  invasion 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  With  few 
exceptions  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  male 
population  of  Prussia  are  compelled  to  bear 
arms,  for  offensive  warfare  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  36,  and  for  defensive  warfare  between 
the  latter  age  and  50.  The  mass  of  soldiers  thus 
raised,  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'armee.  The  strength  of 
a  Prussian  battalion  in  peace  is  518  men,  raised 
in  war  to  1002  by  calling  in  part  of  the  reserves ; 
it  is  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which 
in  war  consists  of  250  men.  Daring  peace  each 
regiment  of  infantry  consists  of  three  battalions ; 
each  brigade  of  two  regiments ;  each  infantry 
division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  divisional  general,  four  squa- 
drons of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery  each 
of  six  guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or 
a  battalion  of  pioneers,  is  attached.  The  corps 
d'armee  is  considered  a  unit  independent  in 
itself,  and  includes  not  only  troops  of  all  three 
arms,  but  a  portion  of  all  the  stores  and  appli- 
ances which  are  required  by  a  whole  army. 
Each  corps  d'armee  consists  of  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regiments, 
with  two  horse  artillery  batteries  attached, 
besides  the  two  cavalry  regiments  attached  to 
the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery 
of  four  field  batteries  and  two  mounted  batteries. 
The  corps  d'armee  are  locally  distributed 
through  the  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  corps,  that  of  the  guards.  Previous  to 
the  war  of  1866,  Prussia  had,  besides  the  guards, 
eight  corps  d'armee  distributed  through  and 
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called  after  the  eight  provinees  of  the  kingdom, 
as  follows :— 1.  Prussia.  2.  Pomerania.  3.  Bran- 
denburg'. 4.  Saxony.  5.  Posen.  6;  Silesia. 
7.  AVestphalia.  8.  llhenish  provinces.'  Py  the 
annexation  of  ncv/  territories  two  more  corps 
d'armee  were  form.ed — viz.:  9.  Hanover,  and 
10.  Hesse.  The  strength  of  an  ordinary  bat- 
talion on  active  service  consists  of  one  field 
officer,  four  captains,  four  first  lieutenants,  nine 
second  lieutenants,  one  surgeon,  one  assistauL 
surgeon,  one  paymaster,  one  quartermaster, 
1002  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
When  a  war  is  imminent  the  government  decrees 
the  mobilization  of  the  whole  army,  or  of  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  In  pre- 
paring for  the  campaign  of  1866  the  whole  field 
army  and  the  first  levy  of  the  "Landwehr," 
were  mobilized  in  about  two  weeks.  Every 
commanding  general  mobilizes  his  own  corps 
d'armee,  and  the  commandant  of  those  for- 
tresses which  are  ordered  to  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence,  take  their  own  measures  for  strength- 
ening the  fortifications  and  for  obtaining,  from 
the  artillery  depots,  the  guns  necessary  for  the 
armament  of  their  parapets.  All  orders  are 
sent  by  telegraph,  wherever  there  exists  tele- 
graphic communication.  The  process  of  the 
mobilization  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
five  heads.  1.  The  filling  in  of  the  field  troops 
to  their  war  strength.  2.  The  formation  of 
depot  troops.  3.  The  formation  of  garrison 
troo-ps,  and  the  arming  of  the  fortresses.  4,  The 
mobilization  of  the  field  administration.  5.  The 
formation  of  the  head-quarter  stafis,  who  are  to 
remain  in  the  different  districts  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  march  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  completion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  field 
troops  to  war  strength  is  effected  by  drawing  in 
some  of  the  reserve  soldiers,  who  sux^ply  half 
the  total  war  strength  of  the  infantry,  one-third 
of  that  of  the  artillery,  and  one  twenty-fifth  of 
that  of  the  cavalry. — Martiji,  "Statesman's  Year 
Book."  The  organization  of  the  Prussian  army 
in  1866  was  as  follows  : — 9  regiments  of  infantry 
of  the  guard  J  on  a  peace  footing  16,991,  on  a 
war  footing  27,054.  72  regiments  of  line  in- 
fantry; on  a  peace  footing  116,208,  on  a  war 
footing  216,432.  10  battalions  of  chasseurs  and 
rifles ;  on  a  peace  footing  5340,  on  a  war  footing 
10,020.  8  regiments  of  guard  cavalry ;  on  a  peace 
footing  4813,  on  a  war  footing  the  same  number. 
40  regiments  of  line  cavalry;  on  a  peace  footing 
24,000,  on  a  war  footing  the  same  number.  12 
regiments  of  Landwehr  cavalry  :  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing 216,  on  a  war  footing  7200.  9  brigades  of 
artillery;  on  a  peace  footing  18,194,  on  a  war 
footing  42,502.  Gunners;  on  a  peace  footing 
432,  on  a  war  footing  864.  9  battalions  of  pio- 
neers; on  a  peace  footing  5400,  on  a  war  footing 
9018.  9  battalions  of  train;  on  a  peace  footing 
2097,  on  a  war  footing  29,034.  Total  of  field 
troops ;  on  a  peace  footing  193,259,  on  a  war  foot- 
ing 370,073.  Garrison  troops :  36  regiments  of  in- 
fantry ;  on  a  peace  footing  1972,  on  a  Avar  footing 
116,232.  Cavalry ;  on  a  war  footing  800.  Artil- 
lery;  on  a  peace  footing  4995,  on  a  war  footing 
16,200.  Pioneers;  on  a  peace  footing  350,  on  a 
war  footing  1950.  Total  strength  of  the  Prus- 
sian army;  on  a  pence  footing  208,576,  on 
a  war  footing  609,669.  In  addition  there 
is  a  reserve  of  104,414  men.  The  navy  of 
Prussia  comprises  three  iron-clads,  the  Kron- 
priuz,  the  Arminius,  and  the  JPrince  Adalbert. 
9  frigates  and  corvettes,  the  Hertlin,  Gazelle, 
Ancona,  Vinetu,  JEIizalcfh,  Victoria,  Avmista, 
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Nymphe,  and  Medusa.  8  first-class  gun-boats, 
16  second-class.  1  yacht,  3  corvettes,  3  sailing 
frigates,  3  brigs,  together  with  schooners  and 
rowing-boats.  Jn  1867  this  navy  was  manned  by 
2190  seamen  and  boys,  and  officered  by  1  admiral, 
1  rear-admiral,  19  captains,  33  commanders,  and 
113  lieutenants.  There  were  in  addition  five 
companies  of  marines,  &c.,  amounting  to  about 
1200  men.  The  navy  is  maimed  by  conscription 
raised  from  among  the  seafaring  population. 

Samarkand. — M.  Vambery  found  the  capital 
of  Timour  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  although  he 
saw  a  few  remains  of  its  ancient  glory,  this 
celebrated  traveller  was  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  most  remarkable  of 
tlieaneientedificeswerethemedrcsses  or  colleges, 
one  of  which,  erected  by  a  wife  of  Timour,  a 
Chinese  princess,  was  a  most  splendid  building; 
but  the  magnificent  portico,  one  hundred  feet 
high,  inlaid  with  mosaic  work  in  the  shape  of 
roses,  is  now  all  that  remains  of  it.  The  palace 
of  Timour,  he  described  as  very  interesting,  es- 
pecially his  tomb.  "  This  monument  consists," 
he  says,  "  of  a  neat  chapel,  crowned  by  a  splendid 
dome,  and  encircled  by^a  wall.  In  the  latter  there 
is  a  high  arched  gate,  and  on  both  sides  are  two 
small  domes,  miniature  representatives  of  the 
large  one  first  mentioned.  The  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  chapel  is  filled  with  trees  and 
should  represent  a  garden,  but  great  neglect  is 
now  apparent  there.  On  entering,  one  finds 
oneself  in  a  sort  of  vestibule  which  leads  directly 
into  the  chapel  itself.  This  is  octagonal,  and  ten 
short  paces  in  diameter.  In  the  middle,  under 
the  dome,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  honour, 
there  are  two  tombs,  placed  lengthwise,  with  the 
head  in  the  direction  of  Mecca."  One  is  covered 
with  a  very  fine  stone  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
two  and  a  half  spans  broad  and  ten  long,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  six  fingers.  It  is  laid 
flat  in  two  pieces  over  the  grave  of  Timour, 
The  other  has  a  black  stone,  of  about  the  same 
length  but  somewhat  broader."  This  is  the 
tomb  of  the  spiritual  instructor  of  Timour.  The 
tombs  of  his  wives,  sons,  and  grandsons  lie 
about.  The  new  city  of  Samarkand  is  distant 
a  full  league  from  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  the 
old  historical  city.  It  has  six  gates,  and  a  few 
bazaars,  in  which  are  offered  at  low  prices 
wooden  saddles,  and  manufactured  leather  of 
high  repute.  Vambery  estimates  that  the  regu- 
lar residents  can  hardly  exceed  from  15,000  to 
20,000,  though  during  his  stay  the  bazaars  and 
other  public  places  and  streets  were  constantly 
thronged  in  consequence  of  the  city  being  filled 
with  troops  just  returned  from  a  campaign. 
The  emir,  Avhose  ordinary  residence  is  Bokhara, 
spends  two  or  three  of  the  summer  months  in 
Samarkand,  the  climate  of  this  place  being  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  former  city,  where  during 
summer  it  is  insufferably  hot. 

Spain.  On  September  21st,  1863,  a  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  this  country  of  a  far  graver 
character  than  the  many  risings  wliich  marked 
the  troubled  reign  of  Isabella  il.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  were  men  of  the  most  con- 
trary views.  They  were  Reactionists,  Eepub- 
licans,  Liberals,  and  JModcrates.  For  the  first 
time  these  parties  sank  their  mutual  differences, 
and  agreed  to  wage  war  with  the  ministry  and 
monarchy  of  Isabella  II.  The  first  outbreak 
took  place  at  Cadiz.  A  number  of  generals 
who  had  been  sent  in  exile  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, suddenly  returned  to  Spain.  Imrnedi- 
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ately  after  the  landing  of  the  returned  generals, 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet,  with  Admiral  Topcte 
at  its  head,  declared  against  the  government. 
The  command  of  the  insurgents  was  assumed 
by  Mfirshal  Serrano,  one  of  the  returned  ge- 
nerals. A  proclamation  was  put  forth  in  whi(  ii 
the  existing  dynasty  was  denounced:  a  consti- 
tuent assembly  was  demanded,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
visional government.  The  principal  Sonthcrn 
cities  declared  in  favour  of  the  new  movement. 
The  insurgents  became  masters  of  Seville,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Andalusia ;  and  the  insur- 
rection soon  spread  over  Arragon  and  Catalonia. 
On  the  28th  September,  a  conflict  between  the 
troops  under  the  Marquis  of  Novaliches,  the 
general  who  fought  for  Queen  Isabella,  and 
those  commanded  by  Marshal  Serrano,  Duke  de 
la  Torre,  at  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea,  near  Cordova — 
which  is  200  miles  from  Madrid — having  been 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  queen's  army, 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution  was  secured. 
The  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  Ma- 
drid. A  deputation  from  the  revolutionary 
committee  waited  upon  General  Concha,  the 
prime  minister,  and  representing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance,  requested  him  to  surrender 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  Generals 
Serrano  and  Prim.  The  prime  minister  at  once 
assented,  and  together  with  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  proceeded  to  San  Sebastian,  where 
they  made  a  formal  resignation  of  their  offices 
to  the  queen.  The  queen  at  first  resolved  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  her  eldest  son,  and  pro- 
posed to  confide  the  regency  to  Espartero.  No- 
thing less  than  the  banishment  of  Isabella  11. 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  would 
appease  the  injured  Spanish  nation.  Isabella, 
with  her  favourite,  Marfori,  and  her  witless 
husband,  accordingly  crept  out  of  Spain,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  Chateau  of  Pau, 
in  the  French  department  of  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees. At  the  present  moment  [October  22nd, 
1868,]  the  government  of  Spain  is  unsettled. 
Some  of  the  leaders  declare  for  a  republic,  some 
for  a  monarchy  with  representative  government 
based  upon  universal  suffrage.  Meanwhile  the 
great  movement  has  proceeded  with  a  modera- 
tion and  steadiness  which  augurs  well  for  fu- 
ture success  in  the  cause  of  good  and  free 
government.  The  Jesuits  have  been  expelled 
the  country,  and  their  property  confiscated; 
capital  punishment  has  been  abolished;  the 
establishment  of  a  national  rifle  association  has 
been  decreed.  Both  Generals  Serrano  and 
Prim  declare  that  the  object  of  the  revolution 
was  to  allow  the  people  to  assert  their  sove- 
reignty, and  to  select  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  might  deem  the  most 
worthy. 

Tabeeez,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  important 
city,  in  the  empire,  is,  in  extent,  now  probably 
superior  to  Ispahan,  and  it  is  considerably 
larger  than  Teheran.  No  statistics  exist  of  the 
po]  ulabion,  which  at  a  rough  estimate  may  be 
put  down  at  150,000.  It  consists  of  a  walled 
city,  in  circuit  about  3|  miles,  with  very  exten- 
sive suburbs.  Its  situation  is  at  the  S.eI  corner 
of  a  vast  plain,  extending  about  100  miles  E. 
and  W.,  and  is  picturesque  owing  to  the  out- 
line and  formation  of  the  mountains  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  the  density  of  foliage  of  groves  and 
gardens,  but  the  town  in  itself  has  nothing  to 
boast  of.  Its  bazaars,  though  extensive  and 
well  supplied,  are  in  general  narrow  and  meanly 
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constructed;  its  streets, as  in  all  Persian  towns, 
confined,  irregular,  and  abounding  in  holes  and 
inequalities.  Filth  of  every  kind  is  thrown  into 
them,  and  those  leading  immediately  along  the 
ramparts  present  a  spectacle  at  once  of  ruin  and 
neglect,  such  as  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
Eastern  town.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  dry 
ditch,  a  glacis,  and  a  low  wall,  and  a  second  or 
inner  wall  and  tov/ers  about  GO  paces  back. 
The  city  has  been  frequently  injured  by  earth- 
quakes, as  many  as  nine  shocks  occurring 
in  one  night.  Tabreez  has  now  become  the 
principal  seat  of  commerce  in  all  Persia, 
and  is  the  mart  from  which  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  midland  countries  are  supplied 
with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Europe,  conveyed  to  it  chiefly  by  land  trans- 
port from  the  Black  Sea.  These  have  been 
estimated  at  as  high  a  value  as  £1,750,000 
in  the  year,  brought  in  about  87,000  packages 
or  half  mule  loads;  the  value  of  the  por- 
tion from  England  being  probably  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  America,  however,  there  has  been 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  trade,  English  cotton 
manufactures  being  so  much  more  difficult  to 
procure,  and  so  much  more  expensive  than 
before.  The  place  contains  about  3100  shops 
and  70  caravanserics  of  every  description.  It  is 
divided  into  15  mahullehs  or  wards,  and  pos- 
sesses 9  city  gates.  The  population  is  chiefly 
Mohamedan,  with  a  few  Armenians.  The 
place  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  Europeans  having 
commercial  or  other  interests  there,  and  there 
are  English  and  Russian  consuls-general.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  bishopric, 
depending  on  Etch  Miazin.  Within  the  en- 
closure called  the  "  Ark,"  originally  a  mosque, 
rises  a  vast  mass  of  beautiful  brickwork, 
but  the  dome  has  fallen  in,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  seriously  injured  by  earthquakes. 
Another  beautiful  structure  kno\vn  as  the 
Blue  Mosque,  built  by  Jehan  Shah,  is  now 
also  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1559.  The  ruin  consists  of  the 
principal  arched  entrance,  of  fine  proportions, 
and  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner  with  the 
blue  glazed  tile  famous  in  Persia,  which  is 
wrought  in  devices  of  white,  black,  and  other 
colours  in  excellent  taste,  and  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions in  large  characters,  beautifully  ad- 
justed. Behind  this  building  are  to  be  seen  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Tabreez  marble, 
in  enormous  slabs.    This  city  is  situated  at 


about  4330  feet  above  the  sea,  and  some  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  &c.,  are  as  follows : — 

Feet. 

Serhund  (highest  point)  11,200 

Passage  across  it  to  Maragha  ....  9,950 

Hot  springs  of  Leewan    ......  8,370 

Mount  Savalan,  near  Ardebul  ....  15,400 

Limit  of  grain  cultivation  on  that  moun- 
tain  8,200 

Hot  springs  at  its  foot  (31°7  Keaumur) .  6,530 
Lake  of  Ouroumieh  4,200 


Tang-antika,  tan-gan-i-i'-Tca,  a  lake  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  It  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  an 
almost  unbroken  mountain  chain,  which  rises 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  water's 
edge.  It  lies  about  400  miles  E.N.E.  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  although  it  is  upwards  of 
1800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  almost  2000 
feet  below  that  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Arabs 
maintain  that  no  bottom  has  yet  been  found  to 
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the  water.  The  single  great  feeder  of  the  lake 
yet  discovered  is  the  Malagarazi,  which  enters 
it  from  the  westward,  coming  from  the  Unyam- 
wezi  plateau.  "The  water  is  fresli,  and  to  the 
traveller  arrived  from  the  E.  tastes  delieiously 
sweet  and  pure  after  the  salt  and  bitter,  the 
putrid  and  slimy  produce  of  the  wells,  pits,  and 
pools  in  his  line  of  route.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, complain  that  it  does  not  satisfy  thirst, 
and  contrast  it  unfavourably  with  the  water  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza." — JBlackie.  The  water  is 
well  stocked  with  tish,  and  has  a  few  islands  in 
it.  The  low  borders  of  the  lake  are  covered 
with  reeds.  Immediately  beyond  this  marshy 
fringe  is  a  broad  plain,  upon  whose  fruitful  soil 
springs  up  a  dense  vegetation.  The  higher 
ground  between  this  plain  and  a  background  of 
mountains,  produces  large  crops  of  manioc  and 
cereals,  whilst  upon  the  mountain  slopes  giant 
trees  of  mvule,  bauhinia,  and  tamarind,  as  well 
as  a  species  of  cactus,  are  seen  in  luxuriant 
abundance.  The  commercial  resources  of  this 
large  lake  remain  as  yet  undeveloped.  The 
traffic  upon  it  lies  in  three  main  directions; 
one  to  the  island  depots  upon  its  W.  shore, 
another  to  the  land  of  Murangu,  and  the  third 
and  most  important,  the  passage  of  traders  to 
the  ivory  and  slave  marts  of  Uvira.  The  lake  is 
often  visited  by  severe  storms.  It  lies  between 
lat.  3°  25'  and  7°  20'  S.  Lon.  29^"  30'  and 
30°  35'  E.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  290 
miles ;  its  average  breadth  about  22  miles ;  its 
circumference  about  650  miles ;  its  area  about 
5800  square  miles.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
lake  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  the  northern 
portion  is  of  diminished  width,  and  its  extremity 
terminates  in  a  point. 

Teflis,  or  Tiflis,  is  the  capital  of  all  the 
Eussian  possessions  south  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
old  town  is  said  to  date  from  469  a.d.,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fort  on  the  heights.  The  modern  or 
Eussian,  is  already  a  handsome  place,  and  yearly 
inereaging  in  size,  but  it  possesses  no  objects  of 
especial  interest.  There  are  hot  springs  used 
for  public  baths.  The  summit  of  the  Kasbeg,  the 
second  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus,  is  seen  from 
the  streets,  and  the  Koor  flows  through  the 
place  in  a  deep  channel  and  rapid  stream,  of 
width  varying  probably,  according  to  the  season, 
from  100  to  200  yards.  The  population  of  Teflis 
is  credibly  estimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  souls, 
a  mixed  race  of  Georgian  Christians,  Eussians, 
Armenians,  and  Mohamedans.  Its  climate  is 
oppressively  warm  in  summer,  and  fevers  of  a 
malignant  kind  are  prevalent  at  that  season  and 
in  early  autumn.  In  winter  it  is  variable,  with 
cold  searching  winds.  The  city  has  now  appa- 
rently great  chances  of  rising  into  importance  : 
an  electric  telegraph  has  been  established  be- 
tween it  and  Poti  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  line 
is  being  carried  on  to  the  Persian  frontier  of 
Azerbaijan.  A  fine  macadamized  road,  leading 
for  a  great  distance  over  a  very  mountainous 
and  difficult  country,  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  Teflis,  and  the  scheme 
of  a  railway  for  the  same  line  is  under  conside- 
ration ;  and  English  engineers  employed  for  the 
survey,  regard  it  as  practicable,  though  at  a 
great  cost.  The  productions  of  Georgia  proper 
appear  to  be  of  limited  importance,  serving 
only  for  local  consumption;  and  such  indeed  is 
the  general  poverty  of  the  Eussian  trans-Cau- 
casian districts,  that  they  do  not  produce  suf- 
ficient for  their  thinly  scattered  population, 
augmented  by  the  presence  of  the  Eussian 
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troops ;  the  latter  are  therefore  supplied  with 
food  from  Astracan.  Dense  forest  commences 
some  miles  north  of  Teiiis  and  extends  to  the 
mountains  of  Daghestan,  and  the  country  W.  of 
the  city  is  more  or  less  wooded,  to  the  confines 
of  Imeritia,  which  wuth  its  sister  provinces  of 
Mingrelia  and  Gooriel  is  occupied  to  a  great 
extent  with  dense  jungle. 

Turkestan. — For  some  time  past  the  progress 
of  Eussia  in  the  very  heart  of  this  region  has 
been  followed  with  our  closest  attention.  Its 
immediate  result  has  been  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  petty  princes  and  small  tribes 
who  have  often  ravaged  those  frontiers  and 
pillaged  the  caravans.  The  Turcoman  on  the 
border  who  laid  exactions  on  Mazanderan  and 
Khorassan  is  no  longer  feared  since  the  Musco- 
vite cannon  have  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country,  the  incursions,  ex- 
actions, and  cruelties  of  the  Khivans,  Khokans, 
and  Bokharians,  become  less  frequent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  authority  which  the  Emir  of 
Bokhara  has  apparently  assumed  over  his  neigh- 
bours, is  kept  in  check.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  is  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  Eussians 
opened  the  path  which  they  are  nov/  following 
up.  In  1717  the  General  Bekeviteh  was  made 
prisoner,  tortured,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Khivans,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
expedition  from  being  followed  by  many  others, 
and  finally  by  that  directed  in  1819,  by  \vay  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  towards  the  E.  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Aral,  by  Mouravief,  who  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Kars.  It 
was  not,  how^ever,  till  1833  and  1840  that  serious 
explorations  were  undertaken  on  the  steppes 
beyond  Orenburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Syr- 
daria,  to  the  N.  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Karakalpak 
tribes  had  followed  that  of  Khirghiz.  In 
1847,  General  Obroutchef  constructed  the  forts 
of  Aral  and  Novo  Petrovsk  to  overawe  the 
Khokands  and  Khivans.  Shortly  afterwards, 
in  1850,  the  labours  of  MM.  Kareline  and 
Khanikove  disclosed  the  hydrography  of  the 
sea  of  Aral  and  of  the  streams  which  it  receives. 
Still  later,  the  General  Perofski  destroyed  the 
hostile  forts,  and  in  their  place  constructed 
others,  commanding  the  Syr-daria;  and  at 
length,  in  1863,  Eear-Admiral  Boutakoff,  having 
organized  a  steam  flotilla,  surveyed  the  course 
of  the  river  to  within  1000  miles  of  its  mouth; 
having  found  an  average  depth  of  19  to  40  feet, 
and  a  width  of  about  330  yards  to  880  yards. 
He  was  only  arrested  by  lack  of  fuel.  The 
Syr-daria. —  the  Jaxartes  of  the  ancients  — 
takes  its  rise  in  China,  in  the  Thian-chain 
range  (or  Celestial  IMountains),  in  lat. 
42°  N.,  and  waters  a  once  populous  valley, 
where  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  many 
towns ;  among  others  on  the  left  bank, 
20  leagues  from  Fort  Pctrovski,  that  of  Otrar, 
where  Tamerlane  died  in  1405 ;  and  not  far 
from  there,  those  of  Founcat,  a  city  de- 
stroyed by  that  conqueror.  The  Amou  Daria, 
the  ancient  Oxus,  rises  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  is  no  less  important  than  the  Syr.  *  It 
flows  for  a  portion  of  its  course  by  Bokhara, 
and  afterwards  by  Khiva,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  S.  side  of  the  sea  of  Aral.  This  river 
once  flow^ed  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  traces 
of  its  ancient  bed  are  readily  discernible. 
General  Mouravief  explored  them,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  communication  thereby  is 
by  no  means  impossible.   If  this  work  should 
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be  executed,  a  direct  route  would  be  opened  by 
way  of  the  Volga,  from  India  and  China 
into  the  heart  of  llussia.  The  S.  side  of  the 
Aral,  lying  between  the  Syr-daria  and  the 
Amou,  is  very  fertile,  and  specially  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  the  production  of  silk.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  frontier  at  Orenburg,  that  the  Eussians 
have  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Syr. 
They  have  0(!cupied  in  succession  Hayret 
in  Turkestan  (a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  those 
Mahommedans  who  cannot  visit  Mecca),  and 
the  towns  of  Aoulieta,  Tchemkend,  Niasbek, 
and  Tchinaz ;  and  they  have  created  the  pro- 
vince of  Kussian  Turkestan,  which  is,  however, 
attached  to  the  government  of  Orenburg.  In 
1866,  the  security  of  the  province  thus  annexed, 
which  was  unceasingly  attacked  by  the  Kho- 
kands,  obliged  General  Kryjanovski  to  march 
on  Tachkend,  a  large  city  with  a  population  of 
100,000  souls,  which  he  occupied  on  the  27th  of 
June.  On  the  23rd  September,  after  having 
installed  a  local  native  government,  he  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  state  of  Tach- 
kend, thus  confirming  the  declarations  of  Prince 
Gortschakofif's  circular  of  1864,  to  the  effect  that 
Russia  had  no  scheme  of  aggrandizement  in 
Asia.  Furthermore,  an  ukase  of  18th  August, 
and  a  proclamation  of  6th  October,  created 
Eussian  Turkestan  a  dependency  of  Tachkend. 
The  emir  of  Bokhara,  irritated  by  the  capture 
of  Tachkend,  demanded  that  the  Eussians 
should  retreat,  and  arrested  their  merchants  in 
Samarkand.  Subsequently  he  detained,  in  spite 
of  their  diplomatic  character,  the  Eussian 
envoys,  and  stirred  up  to  hostility  the  Turco- 
man tribes  under  his  influence.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1867,  General  Eomanovski  resumed 
the  otFensive ;  on  the  14th  May  he  captured  the 
fortress  of  Faou ;  on  the  20th  he  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Irdjar ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  took 
by  assault  the  city  of  Khodjend,  with  a  slaughter 
of  25,000  men.  This  place,  defended  by  a 
double  line  of  fortifications,  is  situated  on  *the 
left  bank  of  the  Syr-daria,  it  contains  80,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  considered  the  bulwark  of 
Central  Asia.  It  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  the 
principal  routes  followed  by  the  caravans  from 
Bokharia,  Khokand,  and  Chinese  Turkestan. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  emir  was  fain 
to  release  the  Eussian  envoys  and  traders,  and 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  countries  of  which  the 
Eussians  are  masters,  ofier  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  and  rich  mineral  pro- 
ducts. But  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what  use  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg  intends  to  make 
of  its  new  conquests  in  Turkestan ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  induced  to  extend  them  yet  further. 
For  although  the  Eussians  are  far  removed 
from  their  base  of  operations,  still  they  are 
masters  of  the  Aral,  as  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
their  armed  steamers  can  ascend  the  Amou  as 
well  as  the  Syr-daria.  They  possess,  moreover, 
the  art  of  colonization,  and  their  Cossacks  are 
at  once  good  husbandmen,  sailors,  and  soldiers. 
Besides,  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  popula- 
tions will  gather  for  shelter  round  the  fortified 
posts,  established  at  intervals  of  ten  leagues, 
and  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  centres  of 
resistance.  Thanks  to  this  prudent,  while  pro- 
gressive system,  they  may  one  day  reach, 
through  Khiva,  the  frontiers  of  Herat  and 
India,  without  meeting  resistance  capable  of 
staying  them. 
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Uganda,  u-gan'-da,  a  district  of  E.  Africa, 
situated  upon  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  with  the  Victoria  JS'ile  on  the  N.E.  It 
is  a  fertile  country.  The  population  of  Uganda, 
called  Waganda,  live  in  well  built  huts,  and  their 
gardens  arc  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  AVa- 
ganda  are  attired  in  neat  clothing,  and  wear 
bark  cloaks.  Upon  their  heads  they  have  po- 
lished boar-tusks,  shells  or  beads.  This  terri- 
tory formerly  formed  part  of  the  larger  dominion 
of  IJnyoro.  It  is  at  present  under  the  sway  of  a 
despotic  king.  Captain  Speke  thus  gives  the  tra- 
ditional account  of  the  rise  of  Uganda.  "  Eight 
generations  back  a  sportsman  from  Unyoro,  by 
name  Uganda,  came  with  a  pack  of  dogs,  a 
woman,  and  a  spear  and  a  shield,  hunting  on  the 
left  bank  of  Katonga  valley,  not  far  from  the 
lake.  He  was  but  a  poor  man,  though  so  suc- 
cessful in  hunting  that  vast  numbers  flocked  to 
him  for  flesh,  and  became  so  fond  of  him  as  to 
invite  him  to  be  their  king,  saying,  *0f  what  use 
to  us  is  our  present  king,  living  so  far  away  ?'  At 
first  Uganda  hesitated,  but  on  being  farther 
pressed  consented.  When  the  people  hearing 
his  nam  •  said,  *  Well,  for  the  future  let  this 
country  between  the  Nile  and  Katonga  be  called 
Uganda,  and  let  your  name  be  Kimera,  the  first 
king  of  Uganda.'  The  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings soon  reached  the  great  king  of  Unyoro,  who 
in  his  magnificence  'merely  said,  'The  poor 
creatures  must  be  starving  ;  allow  him  to  feed 
them  if  he  likes.'  Kimera,  suddenly  risen  to 
eminence,  grew  proud  and  headstrong,  formed 
a  strong  clan  round  him,  rewarded  well,  punished 
severely,  and  soon  became  magnificent.  Nothing 
short  of  the  grandest  palace,  a  throne  to  sit 
upon,  the  largest  harem,  the  smartest  officers, 
the  best-dressed  people,  even  a  menagerie  for 
pleasure,  in  fact  only  the  best  of  everything, 
would  content  him.  Fleets  of  boats,  not  canoes, 
were  built  for  war,  and  armies  formed.  In  short, 
the  system  of  government,  according  to  bar- 
barous ideas,  was  perfect.  Highways  were  cut 
from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  all  rivers  bridged.  No  house  could  be  built 
without  its  necessary  appendages  for  cleanliness, 
no  person,  however  poor,  could  expose  his  person; 
and  to  disobey  these  laws  was  death.  After  the 
death  of  Kimera,  the  prosperity  of  Uganda 
never  decreased,  but  rather  improved."  Lat, 
0°  6'  N.    Lon.  32^  40'  E. 

Untoeo,  un-yo'-ro,  a  territory  of  E.  Africa, 
lying  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  It 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  northern,  the 
central,  and  the  southern.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chopi,  the  northern  district,  speak  a  diiTercnt 
language  from  that  of  the  other  divisions ;  but 
the  population  of  this  tribe  is  not  so  well 
clothed  as  the  southern.  They  are  skill ul 
blacksmiths,  and  make  good  earthenware.  They 
dwell  in  large  lofty  huts,  often  20  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  a  beehive  form.  The  skins  aro 
here  very  beautifully  prepared,  and  mantles,  tho 
texture  of  which  is  as  soft  as  chamois  leather, 
are  made  from  them.  The  capital  is  formed  of 
a  large  village  of  grass  huts.  It  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Kafoor  with  the  Somerset  or 
Victoria  Nile,  in  lat,  1°  40'  N.,  lo7i.  32°  20'  E. 
The  name  of  the  king  is  Kamrasi. 

Wahabite  Government,  the,  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hiterior  of  Africa, 
stretching  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mecca.  Jt  does  not  come  down 
quite  to  the  Ked  Sea,  because  Mecca  and  the 
adjoining  province  of  Hejaz  are  under  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  Turkish  government.  With  that 
exception,  the  whole  of  Central  Arabia  belongs 
to  the  Wahabites.  With  respect  to  this  little 
known  country,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Mr. 
Palgrave,  thus  speaks, — "  Here  we  have  a  mo- 
narchy— and  a  monarchy  of  the  most  absolute 
form— a  despotism,  1  might  say,  such  as  perhaps 
has  seldom  been  seen  in  Europe.  I  could  not 
have  imagined  such  an  entire  political  and  reli- 
gious system  as  that  existing  in  the  Wahabite 
country.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  government 
perfecty  well-organized,  and  divided  into  11 
distinct  provinces  with  their  separate  governors, 
and  subordinate  governors  under  these,  with  a 
certain  number  of  military  men  to  be  levied 
from  every  town  and  every  village,  with  fixed 
taxes  and  duties,  and  whatever  attends  on  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  life."  The  principal 
towns  or  villages,  their  population,  and  the 
military  contingent  of  the  Wahabite  empire,  are 
as  follows : — 

Provinces  Towns  or  p  Military 

ir-rovmces,.  Villages.  muster. 

1.  Aared.    ...     15      110,000  6,000 

2.  Yemamah  ,    .     32      140,000  4,500 

3.  Hareek   ...     16        45,000  3,000 

4.  Afiaj  ....  12  14,000  1,200 
6.  Wadi  Dowasir .     50      100,000  4,000 

6.  Soley'yel ...     14        30,000  1,400 

7.  Washem  ...     20        80,000  4,000 

8.  Sedeyr    ...     25      140,000  5,200 

9.  Kaseem  ...     60      300,000  11,000 

10.  Hasa  ....     50      160,000  7,000 

11.  Kateef    ...     23      100,000  — 
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Total «  .   .   316   1,219,000  47,300 

Zambesi,  a  river  in  S.  Africa,  which  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Mozambique  Channel  through 
four  mouths — the  Tirabove,  or  Muselo,  the 
Milambe,  the  Kongone,  and  the  Luabo.  The 
shores  of  the  Zambesi  are  skirted  by  vast 
level  plains  of  fertile  soil.  The  natives  live  in 
huts  built  on  piles  and  surrounded  by  gardens. 
Beyond  Tette,  the  river  runs  through  a  bed 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  between 
cliffs  whose  perpendicular  sides  tower  to  the 
height  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  The 
Cataract  of  Morumbwa  rushes  through  a  diff 


600  or  600  feet  deep  in  a  perpendicular  line ; 
its  fall  is  about  30  feet,  and  at  an  angle  of  30°. 
The  cataract  is  not  visible  when  the  river  is 
full,  owing  to  an  increase  of  80  feet  depth  to  the 
water.  As  far  up  as  Chicova  the  same  deeply 
worn  bed  is  found,  with  an  average  width  of 
250  feet,  and  interspersed  with  small  rapids. 
From  S.E.  to  N.W.  well-wooded  mountains 
extend  on  either  side  of  the  river's  course,  and 
are  intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines.  At 
Chicova  the  stream  re-assumes  its  previous  ap- 
pearance and  dimensions,  and  here  also  a  seam 
of  coal,  of  considerable  size,  is  exposed  on  one 
bank;  the  general  soil  of  the  adjacent  country 
being  rich,  dark,  and  very  fertile.  A  basaltic  dam, 
with  two  opernngs  of  25  or  30  yards  width, 
crosses  the  stream  at  this  point  diagonally,  but 
the  said  openings  arc  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  all  the  waters  during  the  dry  season.  Be- 
yond, the  mountains  are  still  lofty,  well-wooded, 
and  grassy,  but  separated  from  the  river  by 
fertile  plains  of  various  breadths.  The  ridge  of 
Nyangombe,  on  the  S.,  slopes  thence  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  past  the  Zambesi.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Zambesi  and  Loangwa  at  Zumbo,  is  a  Por- 
tuguese settlement  and  chapel,  and  at  its 
junction  with  the  Kafue,  on  the  left  bank  from 
the  W.,  is  a  high  commanding  ridge,  beyond 
which  on  the  N.  and  E.  stretches  away  to  the 
N.W.  a  lofty  wooded  mountain  range,  which 
skirts  the  river  for  some  distance.  Passing 
between  steep  banks,  the  river  reaches  the 
rapids  of  Kansalo  and  Kariba,  similar  to  those 
of  Chicova,  and  situate  30  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kafue.  Here  the  banks  change 
their  character,  and  are  composed  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rock,  &c.  The  Zambesi  now 
passes  through  the  Kariba  gorge  between 
mountains  to  the  N.E.  and  S.  W.  The  confluence 
of  the  Zungwe  with  the  Zambesi  marks  the 
bending  of  the  latter's  course  westward,  through 
a  vast  valley  of  forest  and  prairie,  to  the  Victoria 
falls.  Through  its  whole  course  the  Zambesi 
is  well  supplied  with  coal,  and  receives  nume- 
rous tributaries.  N.W.  of  the  Victoria  Falls 
the  Zambesi  is  called  Lecambye,  by  which 
name  it  traverses  the  Barotse  till  its  junction 
with  the  Leeba,  after  which,  accurate  know- 
ledge of  it  is  lost  in  the  country  of  Cazembi. 
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BEETON'S  (Mrs.)  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT, 
comprising  every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and 
Modern  Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton's  '  Book  of  Household  Management'  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of 
household  duties  in  every  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work. 
It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original 
state,  and  there  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and 
ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning  the 
book  to  her  mistress,  was,  '  Ma'am,  I  consider  it  an  excellent  work  ;  it  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  everything,  which  is  quite  delightful ;  and  I  should  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook 
from  it  who  never  tried  before.'"— TTji?  Athenaum. 

Demy  8vo,  half-roan,  price  15J. ;  half  calf,  iZs.  6d.    With  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 
A  to  Z,  comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical 
Knowledge,  Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

"The  '  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,' just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  s 
desideratum  much  and  widely  felt — that  of  a  comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper 
names.  The  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*  the  'English  Encyclopaedia.'  and  the  other  great 
digests  of  human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only  to  a  few. 
In  such  works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive  information 
regarding  individual  words,  arranged  in  their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be 
required  by  the  great"mass  of  general  readers.  Mr.  Beeton  to  some  extent  enters  a  new  field 
in  devoting  a  Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geography,  History,  Biography, 
Mj'thology,  Bible  Knowledge  and  Chronology.  In  these  pages  condensation  has  been  in 
every  way  sought  after,  and  we  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information  at  a  smaller 
aosV—The  Times. 
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Uniform  with  **  Beeton's  Universal  Geography,"  &c.,  demy  8vo,  half-roan,  price 
15J.  ;  half-calf,  i8j.  ^d.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 
A  TO  Z.  Comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Ety- 
mology and  Pronunciation  of  every  Leading  Term. 

"  Mr.  Beeton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his 
books  of  reference  contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half 
the  price,  and  with  less  than  half  the  pretence." — The  Saturday  Review. 

Uniform  with  Mrs.  Beeton's  ** Household  Management,"  Half-boimd, 
price  7^. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMY.  Embracing  all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.  &c.,  with 
numerous  Cuts. 

Uniform  with  Mrs,  Beeton's  **  Household  Management,"  half-bound, price  7^.  dd. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS  ;  showing  How  to  Rear  and 
Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health — Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  P'ancy  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Pomes, 
Donkeys,  Goats,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  by 
jpwards  of  200  Engravings  and  11  beautifully  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison 
Weir  and  F.  Keyl. 

Just  Ready,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  5^. 

HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  AND  ENJOYMENTS.  Com- 
prising Acting-Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  and  a 
number  of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  folding  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece. . 

Post  8vo,  pace  3^.  6</.    Thirtieth  Thousand. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    By  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton,  Author  of  '*  The  Book  of 
Household  Management."    Being  the  First  of  the  "All  About  It"  Books. 
Mrs.  BEE  TON  prepared  this  volume  in  compliance  with  the  ivisJies  of 
a  great  mimber  of  correspondents,  who  were  desirous  of  possessing  a  Book  of 
Economical  Recipes,  which  viight  be  thorot^ghly  relied  on,  and  which  could  be 
purchased  for  a  lower  price  than  the  **  Household  Management.^''  It  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  each  day  increases  in  favour  with  middle  class 
families^ 

Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3J.  dd.,  uniform  with  the  **  Book  of  Birds." 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  POULTRY  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 
showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health — Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises, 
Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  Sic,  &c. 
***  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Five 

Coloured  Plates  from  IVater-Colour  Drawings  by  Harrison  Weir. 
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Just  Ready,  New  Editipn  (One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Thousand),  price  i^. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Isabella 
Beeton.  Being  a  Collection  of  Economical  Recipes,  taken  from  her  **  Book 
of  Household  Management."  Amply  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  appro- 
priate and  useful  Engravings. 

HOUSE    AND     HOME  BOOKS, 

PREPARED  BY  MRS.  BEETON. 
Neatly  and  st7-ongly  bound,  for  Daily  Use.    Price  One  Shilling  each. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and  Make  the 

IMost  of  your  Means  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Duties  of  Domestic  Servants. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN   IN   HEALTH  AND 

SICKNESS;  with  Plain  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 

Infancy  and  Childhood. 
DINNERS  AND  DINING  ;  with  Bills  of  Fare  for  all  the  Year  to 

Please  all  Palates  :  and  Recrpes  for  Sauces,  Pickles,  Gravies,  and  Forcemeats. 
MEATS  ;  How  to  Select,  How  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Carve,  and 

What  to  Do  with  them  when  Cold. 
POULTRY  AND  GAME  ;  How  to  Choose,  Cook,  and  Carve,  with 

General  Observations,  and  Information  as  to  when  In  and  Out  of  Season. 
PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY;   Reliable  Recipes  for  Making  and 

Directions  for  Serving. 
FISH  AND  SOUPS  ;  the  Best  Way  to  Cook,  and  How  to  Ser\'e. 
VEGETABLES  :  How  they  should  be  Cooked  and  Served  Up  ;  with 

General  Observations  on  Bread  and  Biscuit  Baking,  the  Dairy,  &c. 
PRESERVES    AND  CONFECTIONERY:    How  to  Make  Ices. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Jams,  Omelettes,  Custards,  &c. 

*;^*  There  are  no  sitch  books  in  existence  for  real  use  in  the  household.  Their 
plain,  straightforward  directions  cannot  be  viisjmdersiood,  and  mistress  and 
7naid  are  alike  advantaged  by  the  information  they  contain. 


New  Editions,  and  New  Wrappers  Printed  in  Colours. 

BEETON'S  COUNTRY  BOOKS.    Is.  each. 


Poultry  and  Pigeons.  How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

British   Song  and  Talking 

Birds.    Coloured  Plates. 
British  Song  Birds.    How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Rabbits  and  Squirrels.  How 

to  Rear  and  Manage.   Col.  Plates. 


The  Parrot  Book.    How  to 

Rear  and  Manage  them.  Col.  Plates. 

Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs,  and 

Bird  Stuffing.    Coloured  Plates. 

Bees,  Silkworms,  the  Aqua- 
rium, Ferns,  &c.    Coloured  Plate. 
Dogs  and  Cats.    How  to  Rear 

and  Manage  them.   Coloured  Plate. 
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Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3J.  6^/. 
BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS  ;  showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 
them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

This  volnme  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Six 
exqtdsitely  Colozired  Plates,  printed  facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by 
Harrison  Weir.  The  eiigj-avings  embrace  every  variety  of  cage,  cot,  trap^ 
frame,  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  stuffing,  and  illustrating  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  bij-ds  kept  as  pets. 


DOWER'S    POPULAR  ATLASES, 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

***  The  name  of  Dower  is  as  closely  associated  with  Maps  and  Atlases  as 
is  Webster  with  Dictiou--  rteA.  Dower's  Maps  are  to  be  thoroughly  relied  npon^ 
and  great  pains  a^-e  taken  oy  the  publishers  thai,fro7n  time  to  time,  these  Maps 
shall  be  corrected  and  enlarged,  as  new  discoveries  ayid  events  render  necessary 
additions  to  the  najnes  in  a7i  A  tlas,  or  physical  and  political  changes  demand 
alterations  in  geographical  bojmdaries. 

Price  12s. 

DOWER'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  40 
Maps. 

4to,  price  1 5 J. 

DOWER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 
53  Maps. 

Price  js.  6d. 

DOWER'S  MINOR  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    26  Maps. 

Price  4J. 

DOWER'S  SHORT  ATLAS  (for  Younger  Pupils).    17  Maps. 
Price  2S.  6d. 

DOWER'S  POPULAR  ATLAS.    12  Maps. 

Price  30J.  ;  half  morocco,  35J. 
MILNER'S  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS:  being  a  Series  of  Maps.  Illus- 
trative of  Astronomy  and  Physical  and  Political  Geography.    By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    The  Maps  of  Physical  and  PoUtical  Geo- 
graphy constructed  and  corrected  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S. 

Imp,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  15^-. 
A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    16  Maps. 
Constructed  by  Augustus  Petermann,  F.R.G.S.    Letter-press  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner, 
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ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Just  completed,  In  one  handsome  volume,  cloth  lettered,  iSJ.  ;  elegantly  bound 
in  bevelled  boards,  full  gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  lis.  ;  in  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  3IJ.  ^d.  ;  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  24J. 

DALZIEL'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, with  upwards  of  200  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.,  J.  Tenniel,  J.  D.  Watson,  A.  B.  Houghton,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  and 
T.  Dalziel,  together  with  Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  &c. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

"The  designs  are  wrought  in  a  broad  and  powerful  manner,  are  truly  artistic  in  spirit,  and 
have  a  force  that  makes  them  welcome.  We  commend  the  designs  to  those  who  like  healthy 
work." — Atheitaum. 

"Very  clever  engravings;  some  off  tfeera  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  exceedingly 
spirited." — Sj>ectator. 

***  The  text  having  been  very  carejtdly  revised,  this  Edition  is  undotihtedly 
the  best  one  for  families. 

Beautifully  bound  in  a  new  style  of  binding,  extra  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  panel 
on  side,  price  o.xs. 

BOOK  OF  FAVOURITE  MODERN  BALLADS,  containing 
Ballads  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  Longfellow,  Hood,  Lover,  Tennyson, 
Mackay,  Barry  Cornwall,  Praed,  and  others,  with  48  Illustrations  by 
Birket  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  Harvey,  Thomas,  Skelton,  Cope, 
HoRSLEY,  Solomon,  Palmer,  Grant,  Corbould,  and  Duncan.  Printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 
Now  Ready,  post  8vo,  400  pp.,  33-.  6<f.,  cloth,  gilt,  A  New  Book  for  Bov6. 

THE  WORLD'S  EXPLORERS.— With  Portraits  and  Many  Engrav- 
ings of  the  most  Interesting  Places  mentioned  in  Travel.  Amongst  other  Ad- 
venturous Biographies  will  be  found  Bruce  and  Abyssinia.  The  Astorians. 
Marco  Polo.  Commodore  Anson  and  his  Voyage  Round  the  World.  Captain 
Cook  and  his  Discoveries.  La  Perouse.  Mungo  Park.  Arctic  Discoverers. 
Australian  Explorers  :  FUnders  and  Eyre. 

4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  21J. 
OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.     Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  Frederick  Tayler,  Joseph 
Nash,  George  Thomas,  John  Franklin,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

4to,  toned  paper,  extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  15J. 
POETS*  WIT  AND   HUMOUR.     Selected  by  W.   H.  WiLLS. 

Illustrated  with  100  Curious  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Charles  Bennett 
and  George  Thomas. 
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4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  125-.  ^d. 
SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE  POETS.  Illustrated.with 
Coloured  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster. 

4to,  price  7^.  6d.,  cloth  ;  or  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  \os.  6d. 
THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT 
WHICH  IS  TO  COME.    By  John   Bunvan.    With  a  INIemoir  of  the 
Author,  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.     With  100  Page  and  ■■  '^or  Illustrations 
by  Thomas  Dalziel,  and  Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalzil,l. 

4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  One  Guinea. 

THE  BIBLE  ALBUM;   or,  Sacred  Truths  Illustrated  by 

the  Poets.  Numerous  Engravings,  printed  in  Tints  by  Edmund  Evans. 
Price  31J.;  or  with  rims  and  clasps,  3i,y.  6d. 
A  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  With 
Illustrations  selected  from  Raphael's  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by 
Robert  Dudley.  Superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Magnificently  bound,  in  Relievo  Leather,  ik>iH  a  design 
by  Owen  Jones,  with  gilt  red  edges  ;  Ditto,  new  design  in  Morocco,  by 
Owen  Jones. 

4to,  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  i$s. 
BEAUTIES  OF  POETRY  AND  ART.    Embellished  with  numerous 
Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  los.  6d. 
GEMS  FROM  PAINTERS  AND  POETS.     Embellished  with  4to 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  price  lo^-.  6d. 
TREASURES  OF  ART  AND  BEAUTIES  OF  SONG.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Engravings. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3J.  6d. 
OLD  NURSERY  TALES  AND  FAMOUS  HISTORIES.    8  Co- 
loured Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  SJ. 
SONGS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  HOME.     16  Coloured 
Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  6s. 
THE  CHILD'S  POPULAR  FAIRY  TALES.    16  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  3^.  6d. 
GOOD  OLD  STORIES.    8  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Cloth,  gilt,  extra,  price  5^. 
HARRY'S  LADDER  TO  LEARNING.    With  16  Coloured  Plates. 
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